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EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  ELEVENTH 
EDITION. 


The  present  Edition  differs  from  the  last  in  many 
respects  :  several  new  words  have  been  added  ;  a  few 
which  appeared  to  the  Editor  to  be  out  of  date  and  to 
possess  no  historical  interest  have  been  omitted;  the 
explanation  of  many  has  been  re-written,  and  the  de- 
scription of  others  amplified;  the  Greek  k  has  been 
invariably  rendered  by  the  letter  c,  except  where  general 
usage  has  accepted  the  letter  k,  as  for  instance  in  kinetic, 
keratitis,  &c. ;  to  paragraphs  in  which  occur  the  names 
of  celebrated  physicians,  surgeons,  anatomists,  &c.,  are 
appended  the  periods  during  which  tliey  lived. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Edition  free  use  has  been 
made  of  the  new  Dictionary  now  being  brought  out  by 
the  Sydenham  Society,,  of  Mayne's  Lexicon  and  of 
Dunglison,  and  such  help  has  been  openly  acknowledged 
in  the  text. 

Finally  the  Editor  has  to  offer  his  sincere  thanks  to 
his  friends  Dr.  French  Banham  and  Dr.  Moody- Ward, 
for  their  valuable  suggestions  and  their  kind  help  in 
revising  the  proof-sheets. 

41,  Castle  Street,  Eeading, 
July,  1887. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH 
EDITION. 


The  present  Edition  of  this  work,  though  differing  little 
in  bulk  from  the  preceding  Edition,  contains  several 
marked  features  of  distinction.  The  last  Edition  has 
undergone  complete  revision  and  emendation.  Many 
terms,  fallen  moi-e  or  less  into  disuse,  have  been  omitted ; 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  matter  has  been 
introduced,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  The  definitions  adopted  in  the  "Nomen- 
clature of  Diseases,"  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  are  here  inserted  with  a 
distinct  notice  in  each  case.  Further,  the  inevitable 
introdnction  of  new  terms  into  MedicaV  Nomenclature, 
arising  from  constant  discovery,  and  the  unclassical 
character  of  many  of  the  terms  in  common  use,  have 
suggested  to  the  Author  the  propriety  of  offering  a  few 
general  remarks  on  orthography,  derivation,  and  composi- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  medical  terminology;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  intelligent  student  will  derive  some 
profit,  peihaps  pleasure,  from  carefiilly  considering  the 
following  paragraphs : — 

1.  The  letters  C  and  K. — A  certain  amount  of  discri- 
mination has  been  observed  by  thoughtful  writers,  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  use  of  these  letters.  The 
employment  of  the  letter  C,  instead  of  the  letter  K,  in 
terms  of  Greek  origin  has  led,  and  still  leads,  to  con- 
fusion, not  only  of  spelling,  but  also  of  articulation, 
especially  when  the  former  letter  is  followed  by  the 
vowels  e  and  i,  which  suggest,  to  the  English  ear,  the 
soft  sound  of  S,  instead  of  the  hard  sound  of  K,  of  the 
initial  syllable  of  Greek  terms.    1.  In  words  of  which  the 
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K  is  initial,  the  objection  to  its  use  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing:  the  iutelligent  chemist  now  writes  ^a/tocZyZ  ; 
why  should  the  intelligent  physician  object  to  write 
kakochymia?  In  pursuance  of  this  not  unreasonable 
object,  the  terms  commencing  with  kata-,  kako-,  kephalo-, 
and  kerato-  have,  in  this  Edition,  been  relegated  to  their 
proper  alphabetical  position,  under  the  letter  K  (see 
pp.  836 — 341).  These  four  prefixes  have  been  selected 
as  presenting  the  most  stringent  cases  for  alteration,  but 
the  student  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  the  pages  devoted 
to  the  letter  0,  will  find  a  very  large  number  of  terms, 
enclosed  in  hrachets,  to  which  the  same  law  might  with 
propriety  be  applied.  The  "brackets"  tell  the  story. 
Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datiir  ultra.  2.  In 
cases  in  which  the  letter  K  is  not  initial,  its  introduction 
into  the  body  of  a  term  is  sometimes  offensive  to  the 
English  eye,  and  its  use  in  such  a  position  has  not  been 
generally  observed.  But  science  is  progressive,  and  if 
terminology  is  to  keep  pace  with  science  and  express 
intelligibly  what  is  meant,  it  must  eventually  submit  to 
the  laws  of  classical  orthography. 

2.  Grreek  Substantives  ending  in  -Sis  and  -Ma. — If 
there  were  only  two  or  three  pairs  of  words  in  which  con- 
fusion arises  from  the  misusfe  of  these  substantives,  a 
short  notice  would  be  sufficient  on  their  several  occurrence. 
But  as  there  are  more  than  forty  pairs  of  these  words  in 
medical  nomenclature,  and  as  they  appear  to  be  carelessly 
employed  in  many  cases  as  synonymous — one  wi-iter,  for 
instance,  usiiig  glaucosis,  another  glaucoma,  both  de- 
scribing the  same  disease — the  intelligent  student  will 
inquire  whether  the  Greeks  did,  or  did  not,  recognize  a 
trenchant  rule  for  the  distinctive  employment  of  words 
having  these  terminations  respectively  ;  and  he  will  con- 
sider whether  it  woirld  not  be  desirable,  when  using  words 
of  so  descriptive  a  language  as  the  Greek,  himself  to  give 
them  their  proper  Greek  meaning.  With  reference,  then, 
to  these  two  classes  of  words,  it  may  be  stated  that  nouns 
ending  in  -sis  denote  generally  "  the  action  itself  incom- 
plete or  in  progress,"  and  that  nouns  ending  in  -ma 
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denote  "  sometimes  the  result  of  au  action,  sometimes  the 
product  of  the  act,  sometimes  the  object  which  causes  the 
verbal  state."  Vievfed  in  this  simple  manner,  the  two 
classes  of  words  have  a  distinct  relation  to,  and  connection 
with,  each  other  :  the  former,  those  ending  in  -sis,  repre- 
sent a  cause ;  the  latter,  those  ending  in  -tna,  represent 
an  effect ;  the  former  denote  an  aci,  the  latter  a  fact 
thus  fflaucosis  is  the  cause  of  glaucoma ;  in  other  words, 
glaucosis  is  an  act,  glaucoma  a  fact ;  phlogosis  produces 
phlogoma,  leucosis  leucoma,  and  so  of  all  the  others. 
Reference  is  generally  made,  on  the  occurrence  of  these 
allied  terms  in  the  body  of  the  work,  to  this  paragraph. 

3.  Latin  Substantives  ending  in  -lo  and  -  Us  or  -  Um. — 
There  are  about  thirty  pairs  of  terms  in  medical  nomen- 
clature, of  Latin  origin,  presenting  a  similar  relationship 
to,  and  connexion  with,  each  other,  to  what  has  been 
observed  in  Greek  terms,  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  term  Affectio,  for  instance,  denotes  an  action  which 
imparts  an  inclination  to  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  the  term 
Affectus,  then,  denotes  the  state  or  disposition  of  the  body 
or  the  mind  induced  by  the  particular  "  Affectio."  We 
have  here,  as  in  the  Greek  words  terminating  in  -sis  and 
•ma,  a  cause  and  an  effect,  an  act  and  a  fact.  Thus, 
Apparatio  is  the  act  of  preparing.  Apparatus  is  the  thing 
prepared ;  Auditio  is  the  act  of  hearing,  Auditus  is  the 
sense  of  hearing;  Decoctio  is  the  process  of  boiling, 
Decoctum  the  thing  boiled  ;  and  so  of  all  the  others. 
Our  English  language,  it  is  true,  does  not  recognize  these 
nice  distinctions  :  with  us,  the  word  "  Decoction  "  stands 
for  the  act  of  boiling  and  the  thing  boiled  ;  "  Conception  " 
for  the  process  of  conceiving  and  the  thought  conceivedj 
The  Greeks  and  the  Latins  were  more  precise  ;  in  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  their  terminology,  it  would  be  desirable 
also  to  adopt  their  precision. 

4.  Hybrid  and  Meaningless  Terms— 1.  The  convenience 
of  combining  the  Greek  nouns  aX-yos,  KrjXr],  fxerpov,  68wr], 
with  other  terms,  is  undoubtedly  great,  but  the  abuse  of 
the  convenience  is  painfully  seen,  perhaps  felt,  in  the 
following   hybrids:   cox-algia,    steru-algia;  muco-cele, 
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scroto-cele,  varico-cele;  spiro-meter,  lacto-meter;  lumb- 
odynia,  scapul-odynia ;  and  many  more.  2.  Hybrid  terms 
ending  in  -{o)id,  as  cancr-oid,  bv-oid,  admit  of  obvious 
correction,  by  substitution  of  the  Latin  term  forma  for 
the  Greek  -i6,  -id,  as  in  cancri-form,  ovi-form,  &c.  In 
several  cases  we  have  genuine  cognate  terms,  derived 
from  the  two  classical  languages,  as  ptei'ygo-iVZ  and  ali- 
form,  xipho-id  and  ensi-/orffi,  'psallo-icZes  and  lyri-/or/», 
thyreo-wZ  and  scuti -/or)?i,  &c.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, in  Medical  Nomenclature,  comparative  terms  are 
objectionable ;  the  names  of  diseases,  as  well  as  their 
definitions,  should  be  derived  from  positive  and  self- 
evident  characters,  not  from  comparison  with  other 
diseases,  the  characters  of  which  may  be  less  familiar 
than  those  of  immediate  interest.  What  value,  it  may 
be  aslced,  is  attached  to  the  term  typlwid,  as  cbaracter- 
istic  of  a  species  of  fever  ?  3.  Meaningless  words  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Take  the  Greek  words  taxis  and 
taraxis,  the  former  simply  denoting  order,  the  latter 
disorder  or  confusion,  and,  etymologically,  signifying 
nothing  more.  Yet  they  are  used  arbitrarily  in  medical 
nomenclature,  the  former  being  applied  to  a  special 
surgical  operation,  the  latter  to  a  specific  affection  of  the 
eye.  The  terms  compounded  with  tiypa,  a  seizure,  gene- 
rally of  gout,  are  legitimate,  but  meut-agra  is  hybrid 
and  meaningless.  Phlegmasia  dolens,  Delirium  tremens, 
Porrigophyte,  Caput  gallinaginis,  Veru  montanum,  Yiti- 
ligoidea,  Chlorodyne,  and  others  too  many  for  insertion, 
remain  as  literary  curiosities,  to  excite  a  smile  or  a  sigh, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  reader.  But  these 
things  should  not  be.  Surely  the  members  of  a  noble 
profession,  whose  object,  and,  it  may  be  said,  privilege, 
are  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  the  manifold  ills 
that  "  flesh  is  heir  to,"  may  be  fairly  expected  to  exercise 
a  wholesome  vigilance  in  promoting  and  maintaining  the 
purity  of  their  professional  termmology. 


2,  Sussex  Place,  Eegent's  Park, 
September,  1878. 
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A  (o).  In  words  of  Greek  deri- 
vation beginning  with  a  consonant, 
this  letter  is  employed,  as  a  prefix, 
in  a  privative  sense,  as  in  a-cepha- 
lons,  headless,  a-phonia,  voiceless- 
ness.  In  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  the  a  becomes  cm,  to  prevent 
the  hiatus,  as  in  aw-encephalia, 
brainlessness. 

AA  (contracted  from  avd),  'of 
each.'  An  expression  used  in 
prescriptions,  to  denote  an  equal 
quantity  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances. 

AAA.  A  chemical  abbreviation 
for  amalgama,  amalgamate. 

AB.  A  Latin  preposition  and 
prefix  to  words  of  Latin  origin, 
signifying  from,  separating,  or  de- 
paHure.  Before  c  and  t,  it  is 
generally  changed  into  als,  as  in 
ahs-cess,  abs-tinence,  &c. 

ABAPTI'STON  (a)3c(7rTi(rToj,not 
to  be  dipped,  that  will  not  gink  ; 
Lat.  immcrsahilis).  A  kind  of 
trepan  or  trephine,  furnished  with 
a  ring  or  knob  a  little  above  the 
extremity,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
penetrating  the  cranium  too  sud- 
denly, and  so  injuring  tho  brain. 


Hence  the  name  Sta  rh  /x^  Pairrl- 
(ecrdat,  says  Galen,  because  it  could 
not  be  suddenly  plunged,  or  im- 
mersed into  the  brain. 

ABARTICULA'TIO  {ah,  and 
articulus,  a  joint).  A  species  of 
articulation  which  admits  of  free 
motion.  The  term  is  the  Latin 
synonym  of  the  Greek  diarthrosis, 
the  preposition  ah  of  the  former 
corresponding  with  the  preposition 
5ia  of  the  latter,  each  denoting 
separation,  and  so  mobility. 

ABDO'MEN.  The  belly  or  the 
cavity  situated  between  the  thorax 
and  the  pelvis  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  venter  ahdomine  tardus, 
Juv.  The  term  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
i-upted  form  of  adipomen,  from 
adeps,  adipis,  fat ;  in  Cicero,  it 
denotes  corpulence. 

ABDO'MINAL  REGIONS.  The 
abdomen  is  divided  into  threo 
transverse  zones — an  upper,  a  mid- 
dle, and  a  lower.  Each  zone  ia 
divided,  by  perpendicular  lines, 
into  three  compartments  or  regions 
—a  middle,  and  two  lateral.  They 
are  thus  named  : — 

1.  Epigastric  Region.    Tho  mid- 
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die  region  of  tlie  upper  zone,  situ- 
ated immediately  over  the  right 
portion  of  the  stomach.  The  two 
lateral  regions  of  this  zone,  situ- 
ated under  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  are  called  the  hypochondriac. 

2.  Umhilical  Region.  The  mid- 
dle region  of  the  middle  zone, 
situated  immediately  over  the 
umbilicus.  The  two  lateral  regions 
of  this  zone,  situated  over  the  loins, 
are  called  the  liimhar. 

3.  Hypogastric  Region.  The  mid- 
dle region  of  the  lower  zoue, 
situated  below  the  stomach.  The 
two  lateral  regions  of  this  zone, 
situated  over  the  ilia,  are  called 
the  iliac. 

4.  Inguinal  Region.  By  this  term 
is  denoted  the  vicinity  of  Poupart's 
ligament. 

ABDOMINAL  RING,  EXTEE- 
NAL.  A  triangular  opening 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
obliquus  estemus  abdominis.  The 
internal  ahcloininal  ring  is  an  oval 
opening  in  the  fascia  transversalis 
vel  Cooperi,  about  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and 
the  symphysis  pubis. 

ABDOMINAL  SECTION.  The 
operation  whereby  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  opened  by  means  of  an 
incision  made  througli  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  and  generally  in  the 
middle  line. 

ABDUCENTES  NERVI  (aldu- 
cere,  to  draw  from).  The  name 
of  tlie  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
niotores  externi,  so  named  from 
their  influence  in  drawing  the  eyes 
outward. 

ABDUCTION  (abdiicere,  to  draw 
fi'ora).  1.  The  movement  of  a 
limb  from  the  median  line,  or  axis 
of  the  body.  2.  A  transverse 
fracture,  in  which  the  broken 
parts  recede  from  each  other.  See 
Adduction.  \ 


ABDU'CTOE  {ahOAicere,  to  draw 
from).  Abducent.  A  muscle  whose 
office  is  to  draw  a  jiart  of  the  body 
from  the  median  line;  thus  the 
rectus  esternus  is  called  abdvxtor 
oculi  from  its  action  in  drawing 
the  eye  outward.  Its  antagonist 
is  called  adductor. 

ABERRA'TION  (alerrare,  to 
wander  from).  1.  A  pai-tial  aliena- 
tion of  mind.  2.  The  passage  of  a 
fluid  into  parts  not  appropriate  for 
its  reception.  3.  In  botany,  a  de- 
viation from  the  ordinary  structm-e 
of  related  groups  of  plants ;  thus 
a  natural  order  may  be  aberrant  by 
being  intermediate  between  two 
other  orders. 

ABERRATION,  CHROMATIC. 
The  dispersion  of  the  elementary 
rays  of  light  on  passing  through  a  i 
lens;  owing  to  their  unequal  re- 
frangibinty,  a  coloured  image  of 
the  object  is  formed. 

ABERRATION,  SPHERICAL. 
The  deviation  of  those  rays  of 
light  which  pass  through  the 
periphery  of  a  lens  so  that  they 
come  to  a  focus  fai-ther  away  from 
the  lens  than  do  those  rays  which 
pass  through  nearer  the  axis ;  the 
image  is  consequently  blurred. 

ABIOGE'NESIS  (a,  priv.,  pios, 
life,  yeVetris,  production).  Arclii- 
genesis.  Spontaneous  generation. 
A  term  applied  to  the  alleged 
production  of  living  beings  with- 
out the  pre-existence  of  germs  of 
any  kind,  and  therefore  without  the 
pre-existence  of  parent-organisms. 
See  Biogenesis. 

ABLACTA'TION  (ahlactarc,  to 
wean).  This  term  denotes  the 
cessation  of  the  period  of  suckling, 
as  regards  the  mother.  The  same 
period,  with  regard  to  the  infant, 
is  termed  weaning. 

ABLA'TION  {ablatio,  the  act  or 
process  of  taking  away).  A  term 
applied  to  any  mode  of  removing 
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tumors.  Dunglison  uses  tho  term 
for  evacuation. 

ABLE'PSIA  (a/SAei/z/a,  blindness, 
from  a,  priv.,  and  /SAeVoi,  to  see). 
Ccecitas.  Blindness  ;  privation  of 
sight. 

A'BLUENTS  (ahluere,  to  wasli 
away).  Detergents.  Medicines 
formerly  supposed  to  cleanse  the 
blood  by  washing  away  impuri- 
ties. 

ABNOEMAL  (ah,  from,  norma, 
a  rule) .  Irregular ;  that  which 
deviates  from  the  usual  order,  as 
the  position  of  stamens  when 
opposite  to,  instead  of  alternate 
with,  petals.  The  term  anormal 
denotes  anything  that  is  witMut 
rule  or  order. 

ABOMA'SUM  (ah,  from,  oma- 
siMn,  the  paunch).  The  fourth 
and  true  stomach  of  ruminants. 

ABO'ETION.  Ahortio.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  ovum  from  the 
uterus  before  the  sixth  month  of 
gestation.  Expulsion  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  month  is  called 
premature  labour-.  Miscarriage, 
as  popularly  understood,  is  the 
expulsion  of  the  fcetus  at  any 
period  of  gestation,  and  in  law  no 
distinction  is  made  between  abor- 
tion and  premature  labour.  [The 
term  ahortio  is  derived  from  the 
verb  ahoriri,  the  primary  meaning 
of  which  expresses  the  setting  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  opposed  to 
exoriri,  to  arise.  Hence  the  term 
was  applied  to  failure,  as  of  the 
foetus.] 

1.  Ahortus.  A  person  bom  pre- 
maturely—the result  of  ahortio. 
The  English  confound  the  two 
words,  describing  both  as  "  abor- 
tion." 

2.  Ahortive.  1.  That  which  is 
brought  forth  prematurely.  2. 
That  which  is  supposed  to  produce 
abortion;  but  this  is  more  com- 
monly called  ahortifacicnt. 
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ABRA'SIO,  ABRA'SUM  (alra- 
dere,  to  scrape  or  shave  off).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  art  of 
abrading;  the  latter  an  abraded 
part,  or  superficial  excoriation  with 
loss  of  substance,  in  the  form  of 
small  shreds. 

A'BSCESS  (ahscessus,  from  ahs- 
cedtece,  to  separate).  Apostema.  Au 
imposthume,  gathering,  or  boil ;  a 
circumscribed  collection  of  pus 
formed  or  deposited  in  some  tissue 
or  organ.  It  is  so  named  from  tho 
separation  of  the  sides  of  the  cavity 
which  is  produced.  Where  the 
skiu  is  thinnest,  and  fluctuation 
most  palpable,  the  abscess  is  said 
to  point,  or  to  make  its  point. 
If  the  pus  is  absorbed,  the  abscess 
is  said  to  be  dispersed. 

ABSCI'SS.^  (Fr.  ahscisse). 
The  transverse  lines  cutting  ver- 
tical ones  at  right  angles  in  dia- 
grams in  which  the  mutual 
connection  of  two  series  of  facts 
is  shown.   (Power  and  Sedgwick.) 

ABSCI'SSION  (ah,  from,  scirido, 
to  cut  off).  The  removal  of  a  part 
by  cutting.  Abscission  of  the 
cornea  is  the  removal  of  the 
cornea,  with  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  sclerotic,  leaving  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  eyeball  as  a 
stump  for  an  artificial  eye. 

ABSENCE  OF  MIND.  A 
mental  phenomenon  which  seems 
to  consist  in  a  disturbance  of  tho 
proper  balance  between  conscious 
and  unconscious  cerebration,  leav- 
ing the  latter  to  perform  tasks  of 
which  it  is  incajiablo. 

ABSINTHE.     A  deleterious: 
liquor  iu  which  five  drachms  of  tho 
essence  of  ahsintldum,  or  worm- 
wood, are  added  to  one  hundred 
quarts  of  alcohol. 

ABSOLUTE  (ahsohdus,  freed 
from,  complete).  A  term  denot- 
ing, in  chemistry,  pure  and 
unmixed,  as  absolute  alcohol, 
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or  alcohol  entirely  freed  from 
water. 

ABSOEBE'NTIA  {ahsorhere,  to 
suck  up).  Antacida.  A  class  of 
medicines,  including  the  alkalies, 
the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  car- 
bonates of  these  substances,  j^os- 
sessing  absorbent  powers. 

ABSO'RBENTS  (absorber e,  to 
suck  up).  Vessels  which  absorb 
and  convey  fluids  to  the  thoracic 
duct.  These  are  the  lacteals, 
which  take  up  the  chyle  from  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  the  lympha- 
tics, which  pervade  almost  every 
tissue  of  the  body,  and  absorb 
lymph  therefrom. 

ABSO'RPTION  {alsorbere,  to 
suck  up).  The  function  of  the 
absorbents  and,  it  is  said,  of  the 
capillaries  and  veins ;  it  is  the 
function  by  wliich  the  fluid  and 
soluble  portions  of  the  food  enter 
into  the  blood  of  the  living  ani- 
mal. 

1.  Interstitial  Absorption.  The 
function  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  tissue  which  fill  the  meshes 
of  the  capillary  network  are  re- 
moved, as  in  the  atrophy  of  the 
tail  of  the  tadpole,  and  of  the 
pupillary  membrane  in  the  foetus, 
and  in  the  development  of  cells  in 
bone. 

2.  Cutaneo2is  Absorption.  A 
function  of  the  skin,  by  which 
certain  preparations,  rubbed  into 
the  skin,  have  the  same  action  as 
when  given  internally,  only  in  a 
less  degree.  Thus,  mercury,  ap- 
plied in  this  manner,  cures  syphi- 
lis, and  excites  salivation  ;  tai'trate 
of  antimony  is  said  to  occcasion 
vomiting;  and  arsenic  produces 
poisonous  effects. 

ABSOEPTION,  in  Chemistry 
(aisorbere,  to  suck  up).  This  term 
denotes  the  passage  of  a  gas  or 
Tapour  into  a  liquid  or  solid  sub- 
stance ;  or  that  of  a  liquid  into  tho 


pores  of  a  solid.  Thus,  water 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  lime 
absorbs  water,  &c.] 

ABSO'RPTION  BANDS.  Dark 
vertical  lines  seen  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  called  Fraunhofer's 
lines,  after  Fraunlaofer,  of  Munich, 
who  first  accurately  described 
them. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS  (abs,from, 
temetum,  strong  drink).  The  habit 
of  being  abstemious  or  sparing  in 
the  use  of  food  and  strong  drinks. 
The  word  expresses  a  greater  de- 
gree of  abstinence  than  temperan  ce; 
and  it  differs  from  abstinence  be- 
cause the  latter  may  he  temporary. 
See  Temetum. 

ABSTE'EGENTS  [absterfjere,  to 
cleanse,  to  wipe  dry).  Abstersives. 
Lotions,  or  other  applications,  for 
cleansing  sores.  Applied  to  sup- 
purating surfaces,  they  are  called 
detersives. 

ABSTINENCE  (ahstinere,  to 
abstain).  Cura  famis.  Excessive 
or  total  privation  of  food.  See 
Abstemiousness. 

ABSTEACTION  (abstraherc,  to 
draw  from).  The  process  of  dis- 
tilling a  liquid  from  any  substance ; 
a  separation  of  volatile  parts  by 
the  process  of  distillation. 

ACA'NTHA  (&Kavea,  a  thorn). 
A  spine  or  prickle  of  a  plant.  A 
prickly  fin  of  a  fish.  A  spinous 
process  of  a  vertebra.  The  term 
has  been  used  for  the  spina  dorsi, 
or  entire  vertebral  column. 

ACA'EDIAC  (o,  priv.,  KapSla, 
the  heart).  Excors.  Wanting  a 
heart ;  a  term  applied  to  the  fostus 
when  it  is  destitute  of  a  heart. 

A'CAEUS  {&Kapi,  a  mite  or  tick, 
from  a,  priv.,  and  Kelpu,  to  cut ;  a 
kind  oi  animal  atom).  A  genus  of 
minute  animals  belonging  to  the 
Acarides,  a  division  of  the  Arach- 
nides. 

1.    Acarus   autimnalis.  Tho 
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liai'vest-bug,  mower's  mite,  wheal- 
worm,  or  rouget ;  a  minute  animal 
of  a  red  colour  which  attacks  the 
legs  during  the  harvest  season,  and 
thence  proceeds  to  every  other  part 
of  the  body. 

2.  Aearu.'!  folllculorum.  The 
name  given  by  Dr.  Simon,  of 
Berlin,  to  an  animalcule  found  in 
the  sebaceous  follicles.  It  is  also 
called  demodex  folUculoriim.  See 
Stsatozoon. 

3.  Acarus  scahiei.  Sarcoptes 
scahiei.  The  itch-animalcule;  a 
human  parasite;  the  female  bm-- 
rows  beneath  the  human  scarf- 
skin,  commonly  between  the  fin- 
gers, in  the  bend  of  the  wrists, 
elbows,  and  Icneos,  behind  the 
malleoli,  and  over  the  external 
genital  organs.  The  female  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  male,  and  its 
two  hinder  pairs  of  legs  terminate 
in  long  bristles. 

ACATA'POSIS  (a,  priv.,  xard- 
■noais,  deglutition).  An  inability 
to  swallow  liquids  ;  a  term  synony- 
mous with  hydrophobia. 

ACAULE'SCENT  (a,  priv.,  Kav- 
\6s,  a  cabbage-stalk).  Stemless; 
a  terra  applied  to  certain  plants, 
of  which  the  stem  is  so  short  as  to 
be  almost  reduced  to  nothing,  as 
in  cnicus  acaulis.  The  term  sub- 
caulescent  would  be  preferable  in 
these  cases. 

ACCELERA'TOR  NERVES  (ac- 
celero,  to  hasten).  Certain  nerves 
which  ran  from  the  spinal  cord, 
by  connecting  filam^^ts  Ir  the 
last  cervical  and  fir;.'-,  Lhoracic 
sympathetic  ganglia,  and  thence 
to  the  heart;  when  stimulated 
the  rate  of  the  heart's  beat  is 
increased. 

ACCE'SSIO  {accedere,  to  ap- 
proach). Accessus.  A  tei-ni  em- 
ployed by  the  Latin  writers  in  a 
sense  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greek  word  paroxysm,  and 


denoting  the  hot  or  cold  stage  of  a 
febrile  seizure.  In  the  present 
day,  the  term  is  generally  limited 
to  the  commencement  or  onset  of  a 
fit — its  insultus,  as  denominated 
by  the  Latin  writers.  Cullen 
speaks  of  an  "accession  of 
paroxysms."  Strictly  speaking, 
accessus  is  an  approach  ;  accessio, 
the  act  of  approaching. 

ACCESSORII  WILLISII  (acce- 
dere,  to  be  added  to) .  The  superior 
respiratory  nerves;  a  pair  arising 
from  the  spinal  marrow  as  low 
down  as  the  origin  of  the  sisth 
cervical  nerves,  and  joining  the^^fw 
vacjum ;  named  from  Willis. 

ACCESSORY  [accedere,  to  be 
added  to).  A  term  applied  to  seve- 
ral muscles,  ligaments,  &c.,  which 
depend  on,  or  are  added  to,  some 
other  part.  Thus,  Haller  applied 
the  term  accessory  of  the  parotid  to 
a  small  gland  {soda  parotidis) 
which  accompanies  the  parotid 
duct,  and  seems  to  be  a  mere  pro- 
longation of  the  parotid  itself. 

ACCIDE'NTAL  {accidere,  to 
happen).  Adventitious.  That 
which  occurs  unexpectedly,  as  a 
tissue,  when  the  result  of  a  morbid 
Drocess. 

ACCLIMATIZA'TION.  The 
naturalization  or  domestication  of 
animal  or  vegetable  forms  to  a 
country  which  is  foreign  to  them. 

ACCOMMODA'TION  (accom- 
modo,  to  adjust).  When  applied 
to  the  eye  this  term  expresses  the 
act  of  adjusting  the  lens  for  far  or 
near  objects,  so  that  the  image  in 
either  case  maybe  focussed  exactly 
on  the  retina. 

ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  THE 
CATARACT.  A  whitish,  viscid 
substance  whicli  sometimes  sur- 
rounds the  opaque  crystalline 
lens,  and  remains  after  the  opera- 
tion for  catai-act,  causing  a  secon- 
dary cataract. 
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ACCRE'TION  {accrescere,  to 
grow  to).  The  addition  of  new 
parts,  as  in  the  formation  of  a 
crystal  by  the  position  of  new 
parts  around  a  central  nucleus. 
The  organic  and  inorganic  king- 
doms are  distinguished  by  their 
mode  of  increase;  the  former  in- 
creasing by  intussusception  and 
alimentation,  the  latter  by  a  ccretion 
without  alimentation. 

ACCU'BITDS  JUNIO'EIS.  The 
animal  heat  of  a  young  and 
healthy  person ;  a  remedy  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion with  great  depression  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially in  the  aged. 

-A'CEOUS.  Terminations  in 
-aceous  denote  a  resemblance  to 
a  substance,  as  membranaceous, 
resembling  membrane ;  whereas 
terminations  in  -ous  denote  the 
substance  itself,  as  membranous, 
belonging  to  membrane. 

ACE'PHALOCYST  (a,  priv., 
Kt<pa\i),  the  head,  kvotis,  a  blad- 
der). The  hydatid  or  headless 
bladder-worm ;  a  small  bladder- 
like body  found  in  various  tissues 
of  the  body,  especially  in  the  liver. 
It  is  a  tape-worm  in  a  particular 
stage  of  development.  See  Vermis 
and  Ttenia. 

ACE'PHALOUS  (a,  priv.,  Ke<l>a- 
Xil,  the  head).  Without  a  head ; 
the  condition  of  a  foetus  born  with- 
out a  head. 

ACE'RVULUS  CE'RBBEI  (dim. 
of  acervus,  a  heap  or  collection  of 
things  of  the  same  kind).  Lite- 
rally, a  little  heap  of  brain ;  a  term 
applied  by  Soemmering  to  a  small 
quadrilateral  mass  of  concretions 
collected  under  the  tela  choroiden, 
near  the  base  of  the  pineal  gland, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesium 
phosphate,  and  grains  of  amyloid 
matter. 


ACETA'BULUM.  A  little  cup 
used  for  holding  acetum  or  vine- 
gar. Hence  it  denotes  the  cup-lihe 
cavity  of  the  os  innominatum 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  os 
femoris,  the  socket  of  the  hip-bone. 
See  Pi/xis. 

ACE'TIC  ACID  (aoetxm,  vine- 
gar). An  acid  liquid  existing 
naturally  in  the  juices  of  several 
trees,  and  prepared  artificially 
either  by  fermentation  of  sijirit, 
or  by  destructive  distillation  of 
wood  and  subsequent  purification. 
It  exists  in  vinegar  in  a  dilute  and 
impure  state.  Its  salts  are  called 
acetates. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  Concen- 
trated acetic  acid,  corresponding 
to  at  least  84  jaer  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous acid.    See  Glacial. 

ACE'TIC  ETHER.  Acetate  of 
ethyl.  A  colourless  liquid,  formed 
by  distilling  acetate  of  sodium, 
alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

ACE'TIFICATION.  The  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  acetum,  or 
vinegar,  from  malt,  the  infusion 
of  wliich  is  allowed  to  imdergo  the 
alcoholic  and  the  acetous  fermen- 
tations. 

ACE'TINES.  Artificial  oils 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
acetic  acid  and  glycerine.  Tliere 
are  three  of  these,  termed  mona- 
cetine,  diacetine,  and  triacetine. 

AOETO'METER  {acetum,  vine- 
gar, /xerpov,  a  measure).  Aceti- 
metcr.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  vinegar  and 
other  acids. 

ACE'TONiE'MIA  {acetone,  and 
alfxa,  blood).  The  presence  of 
acetone  in  (he  blood;  it  is  sup- 
j)osed  to  give  rise  to  the  coma  of 
diabetes.    See  Coma. 

ACE'TONE.  Pyro-acetic  sptj-if. 
A  colourless  liquid  prepared  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  an  acetate. 
The  teim  acetone  or  ketone  is  ap- 
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plied  to  a  class  of  bodies  contain- 
ing the  bivalent  group  CO 
united  to  two  hydrocarbon  radi- 
cals, and  yielding,  under  the 
influence  of  nascent  hydrogen, 
secondary  alcohols. 

ACE'TUM.  Vinegar ;  an  acid 
liquid  prepared  from  malt  and 
unmalted  grain  by  the  acetous 
fermentation.  The  term  acetum 
■was  originally  the  participle  of 
the  verb  aceve,  to  be  sour,  as  in 
"acetum  vinum,"  sour  wine  or 
vinegar. 

ACE'TYLENE.  Klnmene.  A 
luminous  hydrocarbon  gas  found 
in  coal-gas,  and  capable  of  being 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  by  means  of 
the  electric  spark.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  hypothetical 
radical  acetyl,  to  which  acetylene 
bears  the  same  relation  as  ethy- 
lene bears  to  ethyl. 

ACH^E'NIUM  (a,  priv.,  xa'fa>, 
to  gape,  to  open  wide).  A  general 
term  for  a  dry,  indehiscent  fruit, 
comprising  the  caryopsis,  the 
cypsela,  the  glans,  and,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  the  fruits  of 
ranunculus,  fraxinus,  &c. 

ACHI'LLIS  TENDO  (tendon 
of  Achilles).  The  strong  tendon 
of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus 
muscles,  which  ia  inserted  into  the 
heel. 

ACHLAMY'DEOUS  (a,  priv., 
X^a^Lvs,  a  cloak).  A  name  applied 
to  those  plants  in  which  the  floral 
envelopes—  the  calyx  and  the  corolla 
— are  both  absent,  as  in  coniferu'. 

A'CHLYS  (axAur,  a  mist,  mostly 
over  the  eyes).  Calirjo.  Dimness 
of  sight;  defect  of"  vision  from 
ulceration  or  cicatrization  of  the 
cornea  over  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 
See  CaUcjo. 

ACHO'LIA  (a,  priv.,  xoA'^,  bile). 
Bdelessness.  Absence  of  biliary 
pigments  from    tho    alvino  dis- 


ohai'ges.  Acholic  diseases  com- 
prise jaundice,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, and  cholera. 

ACHOR  (axcvp,  scurf,  dandrifi'). 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  a 
small  acuminated  pustule  of  the 
scalp,  containing  a  straw-coloured 
matter,  and  succeeded  by  a  thin 
brown  or  yellowish  scab. 

ACHO'RION.  A  term  probably 
derived  from  achor,  and  consti- 
tuting the  generic  name  of  a  vege- 
table parasite,  the  A.  Schdnleinii, 
probably  the  penicillium  glaucum, 
being  the  parasite  in  tinea  favosa ; 
the  A.  Lehertii,  or  trichophyton 
tonsurans,  being  the  parasite  in 
tinea  tonsurans. 

A'CHROIA  (Sxp<"«)-  A  Hippo, 
cratic  term  denoting  want  of 
colour,  loss  of  colour,  paleness ; 
opposed  to  ivxpoia,  euchroia,  or 
goodness  of  colour.  The  term  is 
also  ai^plied  to  a  colourless  state 
of  the  skin  depending  ui^on  a  want 
of  pigmentary  matter  in  the  rete 
mucosum.    See  Dyschroia. 

ACHROMATI'C  (a,  priv.,  xf"2^ta, 
colour).  The  term  applied  to  a 
combination  of  lenses  which 
causes  no  dispersion  of  the  rays 
of  light,  and  so  yields  an  image 
free  from  all  colour  except  that 
of  the  object. 

ACHROMATO'PSIA  (a,  priv., 
Xpui^ct,  colour,  oif-iy,  vision).  Want 
of  power  in  distinguishing  colours. 
See  Chromatocliisopsia. 

ACI'OULAR  {acicula,  a  little 
needle).  A  term  applied,  in  crys- 
tallography, to  needle-shaped 
crystals ;  and,  in  botany,  to  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants  which  are 
long,  stiO',  and  pointed,  like  a 
needle ;  or  to  surfaces  which  are 
marked  with  fine  needle-liko 
streaks. 

A'CID.  An  olectro-negativo 
compound  which  is  capable  of 
uniting  in    definite  proportions 
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with  alkaline  bases,  and  wliicL, 
wlien  liquid  or  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, has  a  sour  taste,  changes 
hlue  litmus  to  red,  and  restores  to 
turmeric,  previously  changed  broivn 
hj  an  alkali,  its  original  yelloiu. 
An  acid  may  be  defined,  with 
reference  to  its  composition,  as 
"  a  hydrogenized  body  which  can 
readily  exchange  its  hydrogen  for 
a  metal."  It  is  a  salt  of  hydro- 
gen. 

1.  The  Names  of  Acids,  formed 
from  the  same  base,  vary  in  their 
terminations,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  tliey  are 
presumed  to  contain.  Thus,  Acids 
which  terminate  in  -ic  denote  the 
maximum  of  oxidation ;  in  -ous,  a 
lower  proportion :  those  which 
begin  with  hyper-  {virtp,  above) 
denote  an  excess  of  oxidation ; 
with  hypo-  {{nr6,  under),  the  lowest 
proportion.    See  Sal. 

2.  The  Acids  which  terminate  in 
-ic  form  compounds  which  termi- 
nate in  -ate;  those  which  termi- 
nate in  -ous  form  compounds 
which  terminate  in  -ite ;  thus, 
sulphuric  acid  forms  salts  which 
are  called  sulphates,  while  sul- 
pliuroMs  acid  forms  salts  which  are 
called  sulphites. 

3.  Aoidifiable.  A  term  applied 
to  substances  capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  acid  by  an  acidi- 
fying principle.  Substances  pos- 
sessing this  property  are  called 
radicals,  or  acidifiahle  bases. 

4.  Acidifying  rrinciple.  That 
which  possesses  the  property  of 
converting  a  substance  into  an  acid. 
Oxygen  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  general  acidifying  principle 
of  nature:  no  such  general  prin- 
ciple, however,  exists. 

5.  Acidi-metnj  (fieTpfu,  to  mea- 
sure). The  measurement  of  acids. 
The  process  of  determining,  either 
by  volumetric  analysis,  or  by  direct 


weighing,  the  amount  of  free  acid 
contained  in  acid  solutions. 

6.  Acidulous.  Slightly  acid ;  a 
term  applied  to  those  salts  in 
which  the  base  is  combined  with 
such  an  excess  of  acid  that  they 
manifestly  exhibit  acid  properties, 
as  the  supertartrate  of  potassa ; 
and  to  certain  mineral  waters 
which  contain  carbonic  acid. 

ACIDITY  {aciditas).  The  im- 
pression produced  on  testing  an 
acid.  The  condition  produced  by 
an  excess  of  acid  in  tlae  body,  due 
either  to  its  deficient  elimination 
or  to  its  excessive  formation. 

ACINE'SIS  (a,  priv.,  kiv^w,  to 
move).  Ahinesis.  Paralysis  of 
motion,  as  distinguished  from 
anwsthesia  or  paralysis  of  sensa- 
tion.   See  Hypercinesis. 

A'CINI  (pi.  of  acinus,  any  juicy 
berry  containing  seeds,  especially 
the  grape;  the  seed  of  a  berry). 
1.  The  term  acini  is  applied,  in 
botany,  to  the  minute  bodies  com- 
posing certain  aggregate  fruits,  as 
raspberry,  blackberry,  &c.  2.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  smallest 
lobules  of  glands,  to  the  minute 
spaces  in  which  the  excretory  ducts 
commence. 

Aciniform.  A  term  applied  by 
the  old  anatomists  to  the  choroid, 
from  its  resemblance  in  structure 
to  the  grains  of  the  raisin. 

ACME'  (aKfirj,  a  point  or  edge). 
1.  A  term,  as  applied  to  a  disease, 
signifj'ing  the  third  stage,  or  crisis, 
^^'hen  it  is  at  its  height.  Hippo- 
crates employs  the  term  al  oKyuaf 
(plur.)  to  denote  the  crisis  of  a 
disease.  2.  As  applied  to  the  life 
of  man,  it  means  the  Jlmuer  of  his 
age.  Hence  the  pimples  that  ap- 
pear on  the  face  at  this  period  were 
called  aKfiai,  the  indications  of 
puberty.    See  Acne. 

ACNE'  (Ski/?),  quasi  oK/J-ij,  from 
its  apj)earauce  in  youth,  or  at  the 
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acme  of  the  system).  lontlius. 
Varus.  "  Copper-nose."  A  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  and  of  their  excretory 
hair-follicleSj  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  hard,  conical,  and 
isolated  pustules  with  deep-red 
bases. 

1.  Acne  vulgaris.  Stone-pock, 
or  whelk,  comprising-  the  species 
simplex,  or  simple  ;  punctata,  or 
maggot-pimple,  or  grub  ;  and  in- 
duvata,  or  stone-pock,  of  Willan. 
Appears  on  the  forehead  and 
cheek. 

2.  Acne  rosacea.  Eosy  drop, 
carbuncled  face,  grog-blossom,  or 
bubukle.  This  is  also  termed  Bac- 
chia,  and,  by  Mason  Good,  lontlius 
corymhifer.  Appears  on  the  nose, 
forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin  as 
bright  red  spots  or  nodules,  con- 
taining dilated  blood-vessels.  The 
sebaceous  glands  and  surrounding 
connective  tissue  may  or  may  not 
be  hypertrophied.  See  Gutta 
rosacea. 

ACO'LOGT  (&KOS,  a  remedy, 
\6yos,  a  description).  That  de- 
partment of  Therapeutics  which 
relates  to  the  consideration  of 
remedies.  By  some  authors  the 
term  is  limited  to  the  considera- 
tion of  surgical  and  mechanical 
remedies.    See  lamatolorjia. 

ACONI'TIA.  An  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  the  root  of  Aconitum 
napellus,  a  ranunculaceous  plant 
cultivated  in  Britain. 

A'COPON  (a,  priv.,  (cfJiros,  weari- 
ness). That  which  removes  weari- 
ness. Hence  tA  Skottoc  (so.  (pdp- 
fxaKov),  a  restorative.  The  term 
originally  signified  something  that 
was  rubbed  upon  the  joints,  but 
was  afterwards  extended  to  appli- 
cations without  reference  to  the 
relief  of  fatigue. 

ACO'RIA  {anopla,  a  ravenous 
appetite,  from  ttKopoj  or  aKdpearos, 
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ceaseless).  A  Greek  term  cm- 
ployed  by  Hippocrates  and  Aro- 
treus  for  ravenous  appetite. 

A'COEUS  CA'LAMUS  {&Kopov 
of  the  Greeks).  The  rhizome  of 
the  Common  Sweet  Flag,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Axoidacne,  commonly 
called  calamus  aromaticus,  from  its 
aromatic  qualities. 

ACOTYLE'DONES  (a,  priv., 
K0Tv\7]Su!u,  a  seed-lobe).  Acotyle- 
donous  plants ;  plants  wh"ose  em- 
bryos have  no  cotyledons  or  seed- 
lobes.  But  the  acotyledonous 
emiryo  is  not  exactly,  as  its  name 
seems  to  indicate,  an  embryo 
without  cotyledons ;  for,  in  that 
case,  cuscuta  would  bo  acotyle- 
donous. On  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  embryo  which  does  not  germi- 
nate  from  two  fixed  invariable 
points,  namely,  the  plumule  and 
the  radicle,  but  indifferently  from 
any  point  of  the  surface,  as  in  some 
Araceaa  and  in  all  flowerless  plants. 
See  Cryptogamia. 

ACOUSTIC  NEEVE  (hKoiw,  to 
hear).  Auditory  nerve.  The 
nerve  of  hearing,  the  portio  onollis 
of  the  seventh  pair. 

ACQUI'SITIVENESS  (acqui- 
rere,  to  obtain).  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative  of  a  desire 
to  possess,  a  pleasure  in  accumu- 
lating, without  any  definite  object 
for  such  desire.  It  is  common  to 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  Its 
organ  is  placed  by  phrenologists 
at  the  back  part  of  the  temples,  or 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  tho 
parietal  bone. 

ACEA'TIA,  ACEATEI'A,  A- 
CEA'SIA  (d/(paTii)9,  powerless,  from 
a,  priv.,  and  icpdros,  strength). 
Allied  terms  denoting  powerless- 
ness,  as  of  a  nerve;  also  incon- 
tinence, or  impotentia  of  tho 
Latins. 

A'CRIDA  (acris,  pungent).  1. 
Substances  which  make  a  sharp 
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impression,  that  may  originate 
from  an  excessive  quantity  of 
salts.  2.  A  class  of  topical  medi- 
cines wHch  stimulate,  irritate,  or 
inflame  the  living  tissues,  indepen- 
dently of  any  Icnown  chemical 
action.  They  are,  in  fact,  dijna- 
mical  irritants. 

ACRI'TIOAL  (a,  priv.,  /cpiriKc!?, 
critical).  Having  no  crisis;  giving 
no  indications  of  a  crisis ;  as  acriti- 
cal  symptoms,  an  acritical  abscess, 
&c 

ACROS,  AKROS  i&Kpo!).  Ex- 
treme. An  adjective  denoting 
the  termination  or  extremity  of 
anything. 

1.  Acro-hystia  (fivu,  to  stop  up). 
1.  Uncircumcision.  2.  The  fore- 
skin ;  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce ; 
or  that  part  wliich  covers  the  glaus 
penis.  See  Acro-posthia,  of  which 
the  term  is  perhaps  a  corruption. 

2.  Aci-o-cheir  (xffp,  the  hand). 
A  term  used  by  Hippocrates  to 
designate  the  fore-arm  and  hand. 
But  a.Kp6x^ip  is  a  later  form  for 
&Kpa  x^'i-P,  the  hand,  whereas  x^^P 
includes  the  arm  (Galen).  Some- 
times it  may  signify  the  fingers. 
See  Acro-pous. 

3.  Acro-chordon  (xopor^,  a  string). 
An  excrescence  on  the  skin,  with 
a  slender  base ;  a  tumor  which 
hangs  by  a  pedicle ;  a  wart  with 
a  thin  neck,  as  distinguished  from  a 
fivp/xijiciov,  myrmecion,  which  has  a 
broad  base.    See  Myrmecia. 

4.  Acr-odynia  (oSu^'jj,  pain).  A 
painful  affection,  especially  of  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  which  was  epi- 
demic in  Paris  in  1828  0  ;  by  some 
it  was  referred  to  rheumatism,  by 
others  to  spinal  irritation. 

5.  Acro-rjen  (7e>'^£{a),  to  produce) . 
Point-grower ;  the  name  of  a  plant 
which  grows  only  at  its  point  or 
top,  as  a  fern-tree.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  an  e.vo-'gen,  which 
grows  by  deposition  on  the  exterior, 


and  from  an  endo-gen.vflnch  grows 
by  deposition  towards  the  interior, 
of  its  trunk.    See  Cryptogamia. 

G.  Acr-olein  {^\aiov,  oleum,  oil). 
A  limpid  liquid  of  a  highly  pungent 
odour,  obtained  by  the  dehydration 
of  glycerine. 

7.  Acr-olenion  (w\4vt],  the  cubit). 
The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  ; 
the  point  of  the  elbow;  a  term 
synonymous  with  olecranon. 

8.  Acr-omion  [Sifios,  the  shoulder). 
A  Hippocratio  term  denoting  the 
large  process  which  terminates  the 
s]3iue  of  the  scapula — the  outer 
extremity  of  the  shoulder-blade  ; 
the  top  of  the  shoulder.  In  a  horse. 
the  withers. 

9.  Acr-oinphalion  (6fi(pa\6s,  um- 
bilicus). The  extremity  or  middle 
of  the  umbilicus,  or  navel. 

10.  Acro-pathia  (irdOos,  disease). 
A  disease  at  any  extremity  of  the 
body.  Hippocrates  applies  this 
term  to  disease  of  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  to 
cancer. 

11.  Acro-posth  ia  (irSa-eri,  the  pre- 
puce). The  extremity  of  the  pre- 
puce ;  a  term  synonymous  with 
acro-hijstia. 

12.  Acro-po7is  (aKpoirovs,  an  ano- 
malous word  for  &Kpos  irovs,  Hipp.). 
The  extremity  of  the  leg,  i.e.  the 
foot — the  foot,  rather,  perhaps, 
than  the  toes.  But  the  uses  of  the 
word  are  analogous  to  those  of 
acro-cheir. 

13.  Acro-spirc  {<Tnt7pa,  a  spire). 
The  part  of  a  germinating  embryo 
called  the  plumula;  named  from 
its  spiral  form. 

14.  Acroterion.  Any  topmost 
or  prominent  part.  The  plural, 
Acroteria,  denotes  the  extremities 
of  the  body,  liands  and  feet,  fin- 
gers and  toes.  Acrocolia  (/ciiAor, 
a  limb,  csp.  the  leg)  also  denotes 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  usually 
of  the  lower  animals,  as  snout,  eai's, 
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trotters,  pettitoes,  or  the  Latin 
trunculi. 

15.  Acro-thymioii  {66/105  or  Bv^ov, 
thyme).  A  conical,  rugated,  bleed- 
ing wart,  compared  by  Celsus  to 
the  flower  of  thyme.  The  term 
thijnms  {Oifios)  was  ajiplied  by 
Galen  to  a  warty  excrescence,  from 
its  likeness  to  a  bunch  of  thyme- 
Hower. 

16.  Acrotica.  One  of  the  orders 
of  the  class  Eccritiea  of  Mason 
Good,  comprising  "diseases  of  the 
external  surface."    See  Catotica. 

ACRGTI'SMUS  (a,  priv.,  Kpdros, 
any  striking,  or  soimd  produced 
by  striking).  Defect  of  pulse. 
Asphyxia  is  the  term  emi^loyed  for 
this  affection  by  Ploucquet.  See 
Crotophns. 

A'CRYL.  The  name  of  a  hypo- 
thetical radicaI,analogous  to  acetyl. 
Acrylic  acid  is  a  compound  analo- 
gous to  acetic  acid,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  acroleine  as  acetic 
acid  does  to  aldehyde.  Acrylic 
alcohol  is  a  coloui'less  transparent 
liquid,  of  a  pungent  odour,  resem- 
bling that  of  mustard. 

A'CTINE  (dK-rls,  a  ray  of  light). 
The  name  given  by  Sir  J.  Herschel 
to  the  unit  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  for  the  intensity  of  solar 
heat.  It  is  the  value  which  would, 
in  one  minute  of  time,  dissolve  a 
thickness  equal  to  one -millionth 
part  of  a  metre  of  a  horizontal 
sheet  of  ice,  when  the  sun's  light 
falls  vertically  upon  it. 

A'CTINISM  (dKTi'r,  a  sun-beam). 
Tithoniciti/.  That  influence  of  the 
rays  of  tho  solar  spectrum,  chiefly 
those  beyond  the  violet  end,  by 
means  of  which  certain  substances, 
as  chloride  of  silver,  when  exposed 
to  tho  light,  undergo  chemical 
changes. 

ACTI'NOGRAPH  {uktIs,  a  sun- 
beam, ypd<pw,  to  describe).  An 
instrament    for    registering  the 


variations  which  occur  in  the 
actinic  or  chemical  influence  of  tho 
solar  rays. 

AOTINO'METER  (dKrls,  a  ray 
of  light,  ixirpou,  a  measure).  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sun's  actinic  rays. 

A'CTION  {agere,  to  act).  A  gene- 
ral term  for  doing  anything. 

1.  Voluntary  actions  are  those 
produced  by  acts  of  the  will,  as 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles. 
2.  Involuntary  actions  are  those 
excited  either  mediately,  through 
the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow,  as 
those  of  the  larynx,  pharynx, 
sphincters,  &c. ;  or  immediately, 
as  those  of  irritability.  3.  Mixed 
actions  are  those  motions  or  alter- 
nations of  inspiration  and  exisira- 
tion  which  constitute  the  acts  of 
respiration. 

ACU'LEUS  (probably  a  dim.  of 
acMs,  a  needle) .  A  sting  or  dart  of 
animals  ;  a  iDrickle;  a  hard,  conical 
expansion  of  the  bark  of  some 
plants,  as  the  rose.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  celhdar  tissue,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  spine  or 
thorn,  which  consists  of  woody 
tissue. 

ACUPRESSURE  (acus,  a 
needle,  pressura,  pressure). 
Needle-pressure  ;  a  simple  method 
of  arresting  hEemorrhage  from 
wounded  or  cut  arteries  by  tho 
pressure  of  a  needle  passed  across 
their  course. 

ACUPU'NCTURE  {acus,  a 
needle,  puncjero,  to  ijrick).  Acu- 
puncturation.  The  insertion  of 
needles  into  tlie  skin  or  flesh  for 
remedial  purposes,  as  in  severe 
rheumatic  aSectioiis  for  alleviating 
pain,  in  ojdoma  of  tho  legs  and 
hydrocele  to  afl'ord  an  exit  for  the 
fluid. 

ACU'TE  DISEASES.  Diseases 
of  considerable  severity,  rapid 
progress,  and  short  duration,  as 
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distinguisliGcl  from  chronie,ov  long- 
continued  diseases.  Diseases  were 
formerly  thus  distinguished :  morhi 
acutisshni,  very  acute,  lasting  only 
three  or  four  days ;  morhi  subacu- 
iissimi,  lasting  seven  days  ;  and 
morhi  siihacuti,  lasting  from  twenty 
to  forty  days. 

AOUTENA'CULTJM  (acus,  a 
needle,  tenaculum,  a  handle).  A 
needle-handle  ;  the  name  given  by 
■Heister  to  the  porte-aiguille. 

ACY'ANOBLEPSIA  (a,  priv., 
Kvavos,  blue;  fiXeiru,  to  see).  A 
want  of  power  to  distinguish  the 
shades  of  blue  colour. 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE.  Ber- 
maio-melasma  suprarenale.  Disease 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  with 
discolom'ation  of  the  skin  and  in- 
curable antemia.  It  is  also  called 
Cutis  cerea,  or  "Bronzed  Skin," 
though  this  featui-e  is  not  exclu- 
sively indicative  of  the  disease. 
The  peculiar  phenomena  of  the 
disease  are  probably  due  to 
pressure  or  a  dragging  on  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  capsules. 

ADDISON'S  KELOID.  See 
Eelis  Adclisonii 

ADDITAMENTARY  BONES. 
TVorm.ian  Bones. 

ADDITAME'NTUM  (adclere,  to 
add).  An  addition,  an  accession. 
A  term  applied  to  a  small  suture 
which  occasionally  connects  the 
squamous  and  lambdoidal  sutures. 
A  synonym  of  Epiphysis. 

ADDU'CTION  {acldiicere,  to 
draw  to.)  The  movement  of  a 
limb  towards  the  median  line.  It 
is  opposed  to  abduction. 

ADDU'CTOR  {adducere,  to  draw 
to).  Addiicent.  A  muscle  whose 
olBce  is  to  bring  one  part  towai'ds 
another.  Thus,  the  rectus  internus 
is  also  called  adductor  oculi,  from 
the  action  of  this  musclo  in  turn- 


ing the  eye  towards  the  nose.  Its 
antagonist  is  called  abductor. 

ADELOMO'RPHOUS  CELLS 
(a,  neg.,  SrjXos,  conspicuous,  fji.op<pr), 
shape).  Central  cells.  Chief  cells. 
(Hauptzellen,  Heidenhain.)  The 
cells  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  lining  of  the  cardiac  glands 
of  the  stomach ;  in  appearance 
they  are  somewhat  granular,  and 
in  shape  short  and  columnar.  See 
Delomorphous. 

ADE'LPniA  {SL5f\<t>6s,  a  bro- 
ther). Literally,  a  brotherhood  ;  a 
term  applied  in  botany  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  into  a  single  mass.  Thus, 
if  there  is  only  one  combination,  as 
in  Mallow,  the  filaments  arc  said 
to  be  mon-adelphous  ;  if  there  are 
two,  as  in  Pea,  they  are  di-adel- 
phous  ;  if  tlu-ee,  as  in  some  species 
of  St.  John's  Wort,  they  are  tri. 
adelphous ;  if  many,  as  in  Mela- 
leuca, they  are  called  poly-adel- 
phous.  The  tube  formed  by  the 
union  of  monadelphous  filaments 
is  termed,  by  Mirbel,  androphorum 
ADEMO'NIA  {iSv/ji-ouew,  to  be 
troubled).  Trouble,  distress. 
Buttmanu  derives  the  term  from 
aSri/xos,  not  at  home,  ill  at  ease. 
Others  refer  it  to  dSew,  to  satiate  ; 
hence  dSi'ifiaii',  cast  down. 

ADE'N  (dSVjf").  This  term  de- 
notes an  acorn;  in  medical 
language,  a  gland.  Hence  the 
terms,  aden-itis,  phlegmasia  glan- 
dulosa,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  glands;  aden-algia,  or 
aden-odynia,  pain  of  a  gland ; 
aden-emphraxis  {^/jLtppa^is,  stop- 
page), glandular  obstruction ; 
adeno-graphy,  a  description  of  the 
glands  ;  adeno-logy,  a  ti'eatise  of 
the  glands ;  aden-oid,  gland-like,  a 
term  applied  to  flesh-like  tumor  of 
the  brain,  and  to  chronic  mammary 
tumor ;  adenoid  tis-me,  a  tissue 
which  resembles  that  found  in 
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lymphatic  glands ;  ancT  adeno-toiny 
{rofiri,  section),  or  incision  of  a 
gland. 

1.  Adeno-celo  {K-qAi},  a  tumor). 
Glandular  tumor.  Same  as  Ade- 
noma. 

2.  Adeno'ma.  A  non-malignant 
tumor  resembling  in  structure  that 
of  the  gland  within  which  it 
originates. 

3.  Adeno-meningeal  {(iy\viyl,  a 
membrane).  A  variety  of  gastric 
fever,  depending  on  disease  of  the 
mucous  follicles.  Pinel. 

4.  Adeno-phyma  ((pvfj.a,  a  sup- 
purating tumor).  A  swelling  of  a 
gland  ;  when  it  occurs  in  the  liver, 
it  is  called  liepato-phyma ;  but 
when  it  occurs  in  the  inguinal 
gland,  it  is  termed  huho. 

5.  Adeno-sarcoma  {dSriu ;  crdp^, 
flesh).  An  adenoma  which  con- 
tains sarcomatous  elements. 

ADEPHA'GIA  (&Sriu,  abun- 
dantly, (pdyuj,  to  eat).  Gluttony ; 
voracious  appetite,  particularly  as 
it  occurs  in  children  afiected  with 
worms.  Sophocles  speaks  of  an 
dSrjefidyov  vdcrov,  or  devouring,  in- 
insatiable  disease ;  an  epithet 
well  adapted  to  the  race  of 
(payeSatuiKoii/  diseases,  which  are 
also  called  voixai,  or  eatincj  sores. 
See  Bulimia. 

ADEPS.  The  soft  fat  or  grease 
of  animals,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sebum,  or  hard  fat.  Adeps 
prmparatus,  adeps  suillus,  axungia, 
or  lard,  is  the  purified  fat  of  the 
BUS  scrof  a,  or  hog.  Adeps  amerimis 
is  goose-grease.  Adeps  ovillus, 
sebum  or  sevum,  is  mntton-suet. 
Compare  Pinguedo. 

ADHiERE'NTIA  (adhcerere,  to 
stick  to).  A  general  term  for 
•adhesions,  including  thickening 
and  ossification. 

ADHE'SION  (adhmrere,  to  stick 
to).  The  process  by  which  parts, 
which  have  been  separated  by 


accident  or  design,  unite.  This  is 
o-\ving  to  an  intei'vening  deposit  of 
coagulating  lymph,  or  albumino- 
fibrin.    See  Biteyition. 

ADHE'SIVENESS  {adhmrere,  to 
stick  to).  A  term  in  phrenology, 
mdicative  of  attachment,  and  the 
production  of  friendship  and 
society.  It  is  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  The  organ  is 
placed  by  phrenologists  just 
above  the  lambdoid  suture,  imme- 
diately above  and  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  organ  of  Pliiloprogenitive- 
ness,  and  on  each  side  of  Cou- 
ceutrativeness.  It  is  generally 
stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA  (a,  priv., 
SiaTTve'tt!,  to  blow  through).  Want 
of  evaporation ;  defective  or  im- 
peded perspiration;  a  term  nearly 
synonymous  with  adiaplioresis. 
.  A'DIPOCERE  {adeps,  fat,  cera, 
wax).  The  fatty  spermaceti-like 
substance  into  which  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  become  converted 
after  prolonged  immersion  in 
water  or  by  burial  in  moist  earth ; 
the  change  commences  in  the 
muscles.  The  fatty  material  is  a 
soap  composed  of  oleic  and  other 
acids  in  combination  with  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths. 

A'DIPOSE  ARTERIES.  Arte- 
ries which  supply  adejps  or  fat, 
particularly  those  branches  of  the 
diaphragmatic,  capsular,  and  renal 
arteries,  which  supiply  the  fat 
about  the  kidneys. 

A'DIPOSE  TISSUE  {adeps,  fat). 
Teloi  adiposa.  The  tissue  which 
incloses  the  adeps  or  fat.  It  is 
composed  of  minute  fat  cells 
clustered  together  within  the 
areolao  of  common  cellular  tissue. 

ADIPO'SIS  {adeps,  adipis,  fat). 
Excessive  deposition,  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  adipose  substa.nco. 
The  result  is  ad'ipoina,  the  a.ctual 
deposit.    Bub  each  term  consists 
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of  a  Latin  word  with  a  Greek 
suffix,  and  is  therefore  unclassical. 
See  Preface,  jjar.  2. 

ADI'PSIA  (a,  priv.,8i'i;/a,  thirst). 
The  total  absence  of  thirst ;  one 
of  the  dysorex'w',  false  or  defective 
appetites,  of  Cullen. 

ADI'PSOS  (a,  priv.,  Sf^a,  thirst). 
The  primary  sense  of  this  word 
is  not  thirsty.  Its  secondary  and 
active  sense  is,  quenching  thirst. 

A'DITUS  {adire,  to  go  to).  An 
approach  or  access  ;  the  entrance 
to  a  canal  or  duct,  as  the  aditus  ad 
aqucedtwtwn  Fallopii. 

ADJECTIVE  COLOUR.  A 
colour  wliich  requires  to  be  fixed 
by  some  mordant  or  base,  to  give 
it  permanency. 

A'DJUVANS  {adjuvare,to1ie\p). 
A  constituent  part  of  a  medicinal 
formula,  denoting  '  that  ivhich 
assists  and  promotes  the  operation  ' 
of  the  principal  ingredient  or 
basis.    See  Prescription. 

ADNA'TA  {adnasci,  to  grow  to). 
Literally,  grown  to,  or  adhering. 
1.  An  adjectival  term  (towica  being 
understood)  applied  to  the  tunica 
conjunctiva,  or  external  coat  of  the 
eye,  so  named  from  its  close  adhe- 
rence to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eyeball.  2.  This  term  is  applied, 
in  botany,  to  the  anther,  when 
it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by 
its  back,  as  in  polygonum.  See 
Anther. 

ADOLE'SCENCE  (adolescere,  to 
grow  up).  The  period  of  youth, 
between  puberty  and  the  time  at 
which  the  body  has  acquired  its 
full  development,  ranging  between 
14  and  25  in  man,  and  12  and  21  in 
woman.    See  Adult. 

ADOSCULA'TION  {adosculari, 
to  kiss  at  or  to).  1.  Impregnation 
by  mere  external  contact,  without 
intromission,  as  in  fishes.  2.  The 
insertion  of  one  part  of  a  plant  into 
another. 


A'DRAGANT  (a  corruption  of 
tragacanth).  A  gum  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Astragalus.  It 
consists,  in  great  measure,  of  a 
scaly  substance,  called  adragan- 
tine. 

ADRE'NALS  {ad,  to,  ren,  the 
kidney).  Another  name  for  the 
Suprarenal  capsules. 

A'DULT  {adultus,  part,  adoles- 
cere, to  grow  up).  That  which  has 
readied  the  period  when  the  body 
has  acquu-ed  its  full  development, 
when  adolescence  is  completed. 
See  Adolescence. 

ADU'LTEEATION  (adulterare, 
to_  defile).  Figm-atively,  the 
mixing  up  of  noxious  or  inert 
ingredients  with  articles  of  food 
or  medicine ;  the  debasing  of  any 
product  of  manufacture,  especially 
chemical,  by  the  introduction  of 
cheap  materials. 

ADU'STION  {adurere,  to  burn). 
The  action  of  heat,  as  applied  to 
the  body.  In  surgery,  the  term 
denotes  cauterization. 

ADVENTI'TIOUS  {adventus,3.n 
arrival,  from  advenire,  to  come  to). 
Accidental,  casual,  that  which  is 
not  normal;  that  which  comes  from 
some  other  person  or  thing  ;  a  term 
applied  to  false  membi-anes ;  or 
opposed  to  the  term  hcreditanj  ov 
congenital ;  also  applied,  in  botany, 
to  anything  developed  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  as  aerial  roots, 
extra-axillary  buds,  <tc.  The  term 
adcenticius  is  opposed,  in  classical 
language,  to  the  terms  proprius, 
innatus,  insitus,  &c. 

ADYNA'MIA  (a,  priv.,  Sim/xts, 
power).  Tiic  defect  of  power; 
considerable  debility  of  the  vital 
powers.  By  the  term  Adynamiai 
some  nosologists  designate  all 
asthenic  diseases.  Ady  namic  fever 
is  fever  characterized  by  prostra- 
tion or  depression  of  the  vital 
powers.    Sec  Typhoid  condition. 
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iEDffi'A  {aldo'a,  pucTencIa,  from 
alSiis,  piiclor).  The  pudenda. 
Hence, 

1.  jEdceo-ptosis  (n-rtDiriy,  lapsus). 
Prolapsus  of  ono  or  more  of  the 
pudenda.  Sauvages  and  Sagar 
apply  the  term  to  the  meatus 
ui-inarius,  as  well  as  to  the 
uterus. 

2.  ^dceo-psophia  (i|/o'^os,auoise). 
Flatus  issuing  per  urethram,  or 
per  vagiuam. 

.^GAGKOPI'LUS  {a^yaypos,  a 
wild  goat,  ir7\os,  hair).  A  ball  of 
hair  found  in  the  stomach  of  goats 
and  other  animals. 

.^GER,  u5]GR0TUS.  These 
adjective  terms  agree  in  denoting 
the  unsound  state  of  a  patient; 
the  former,  however,  extends  to 
both  mind  and  body,  while  the 
latter  is  limited  to  the  body  alone 
iE'GlLOPS  {a^,  aly6s,  a  goat, 
io^p,  the  eye).  AnchilojJs.  An 
ulcer  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye,  so  called  from  the  supposition 
that  goats  ai-e  subject  to  it. 

^GOBROlSICHb'PHONY  {a%  a 
goat,  0p6yxos,  a  bronchos,  and 
(puvT),  voice).    See  Auscultation. 

^GO'PHONT  (arf,  a  goat, 
^(BKiij,  a  voice).  A  peculiar  sound 
of  the  voice,  resembling  the  bleat- 
ing of  a  goat,  heard  in  certain 
diseases,  on  applying  the  car  to  the 
back  of  the  chest  over  the  bases  of 
the  lungs,  as  in  cases  of  pleurisy 
with  moderate  effusion.  See  Ann- 
cultation. 

^GRITUDO,  ^EGROTATIO. 
The  former  term  is  generally  used 
for  sorrow,  care,  anxiety,  &c.  ;  the 
latter  for  bodily  sickness.  "  Pro- 
pric  ut  aegrotatio  in  corpore,  sic 
aegritudo  in  animo  nomcn  habet." 
—  Cic.  When  Cicero  says,  "  quod 
minus  noceant  animi  aegi-otationes 
quam  corporis,"  ho  speaks  of  the 
passions  which  last  for  some 
time. 


^'OLIPILE  (JEoU  pila-,  bolus's 
ball).  A  hollow  metal  ball  with  a 
slender  pipe  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  water  into  steam. 

AE'R  (drip,  depos,  aer,  air,  the 
dense  air  which  we  breathe,  the 
atmosphere).  This  prefix  denotes 
the  presence  of  air  or  gas  in  the 
following  tenns  : — 

1.  Aerate.  To  impregnate  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  as 
in  aerated  or  gas-waters.  The 
process  is  termed  aeration. 

2.  Aerial  Acid.  The  name  given 
by  Bergmann  to  carbouio  acid, 
from  an  idea  that  it  entered  into 
the  composition  of  atmospheric 
air. 

3.  Aeri-ferous  {fero,  to  carry). 
Air-carrying  ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  tubes  which  convey  air,  as  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronclii. 

4.  Aeri-form  (forma,  likeness). 
Air-like  ;  a  term  applied  to  gaseous 
fluids,  from  their  resemblance  to 
common  air. 

5.  Aerostatic  press  {crrdcri^,  from 
'la-Trifj.1,  to  make  to  stand).  A 
machine  for  extracting  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  dye-woods,  and 
similar  substances,  by  means  of  the 
pressui'e  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
forces  the  extracting  liquid  through 
the  substance,  below  wliich  a 
vacuum  has  been  formed. 

^  6.  Acro-therapeia  {dtpair^ia,  me- 
dical treatment).  A  method  of 
treating  certain  pulmonary 
diseases  by  subjecting  the  pa- 
tient to  the  iufiuenco  of  con- 
densed or  of  rarified  air. 

7.  A'erohious,  An-acrobious  (0i6s, 
life).  Terms  used  first  by  Pasteur; 
the  former  is  applied  to  thoso 
bacteria  which,  for  their  proper 
development  need  oxygen,  e.g. 
Bacillus  Authracia;  the  latter 
to  thoso  which  develop  in  tbo 
absence  of  oxygen,  e.g.  Bacterium 
tcrmo. 
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8.  Aero-steam  engine.  Ad  en- 
gine in  which  comjoressed  air  is 
united  with  steam.  It  is  said  to 
have  effected  the  saving  of  47  per 
cent,  of  fuel. 

-^'RESIS  (aVpeffis,  a  taldng  of 
anything,  fi-om  oipeo),  to  take).  A 
termination  denoting  a  removal  or 
separation,  as  in  aph-wi-esis,  the 
removing  of  a  diseased  part ;  di- 
aresis,  a  solution  of  continuity  ;  e.i> 
wrenis,  an  old  term  for  the  removal 
of  a  diseased  part,  &c. 

-.^RU'GO  (cfs,  copper).  Verdi- 
gris ;  an  impure  di-acetate  of 
copper,  formed  by  placing  plates 
of  the  metal  in  contact  with  the 
fermenting  marc  of  the  grape,  or 
with  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar.  See 
Verdigris. 

^STHE'SIA  (aMria-is,  sensi- 
bility, from  aladdvojj.at,  to  perceive). 
Perception  ;  feeling  ;  sensibility. 

1.  Dys-o:sthesia.  Defective  per- 
ception ;  a  morbid  state  of  the 
corporeal  senses  generally. 

2.  An-cesthesia.  Loss  of  sensa- 
tion, especially  of  tactile  sensation, 
as  distinguished  from  analgesia. 

3.  ^stheterixhm.  The  seat  of  the 
senses,  or  the  sensorium.  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  an  organ 
of  sense,  and  to  the  perceptive 
faculty. 

4.  JEsthesiometer  (fjLerpop,  a  mea- 
sure). An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
surface  of  the  human  body,  in 
health  and  disease,  by  finding  the 
shortest  distance  by  which  two 
points  can  be  separated  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the 
body,  and  yet  both  be  distinctly 
perceived  and  felt. — Wchster. 

^STHE'TICA  (ahBriTiicos,  be- 
longing to  a'ladrtffts,  or  sensation). 
Agents  affecting  sensation,  and 
employed  either  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  sensibility  ;  in  the  former 
case  they  may  be  termed  hyper- 


wstheticcijin  thelatter  hypccsthetica. 
See  Ancesthetica. 

^STIVA'TION  ((Bsfu'us,  belong- 
ing to  summer).  Prmjloration.  A 
term  used  in  botany,  to  express 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of 
a  flower  are  arranged  in  the  flower- 
bud,  with  respect  to  one  another, 
before  then-  expansion.  Compare 
Vernation. 

^'STUS  VOLA'TICUS.  Lite- 
rally, flying  heat ;  a  synonym  of 
Wild-fire  rash.    See  Strophulus. 

iETAS.  Age;  a  term  including 
the  several  states  of  life,  as  infancy, 
youth,  and  old  age.  JEtas  firniata 
is  the  prime  or  fall  strength  of 
age,  the  age  of  thirty,  ^tas 
constans  is  the  steady  age,  the  age 
of  forty,  ^tas  matura  is  the  age 
of  maturity  or  iDrudence,  the  age 
of  fifty. 

AETHEO'GAMOUS  PLANTS 
(driBris,  unusual,  yd/xos,  mairiage). 
Semivascular  plants ;  a  class  of 
flowerless  plants  furnished  ■with 
stomates  and  vascular  tissue. 
The  term  has  reference  to  the 
unusual  method  of  their  reproduc- 
tion.   See  Amphigamous. 

^'THER  {aleiip,  ether,  the  sky, 
the  pure  region  of  air  above  our 
atmosphere).  A  term  applied  to 
a  highly  volatile  and  inflammable 
liquid  produced  by  the  action  of 
an  acid  on  alcohol  or  on  rectified 
spirit.  The  ether  of  the  Br.  Ph. 
is  '•  a  volatile  liquid  prepared  from 
alcohol,  and  containing  not  less 
than  92  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
pure  ether."  Pure  ether  is  "  ether 
free  from  alcohol  and  water." 

.^THB'REA.  Spiritv.osa.  A 
class  of  stimulants,  including 
ardent  spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  the 
ethers.    See  Methystica, 

^THE'REO-OLEO'SA.  A  class 
of  vegetable  stimulants  which  owe 
their  medicinal  powers  wholly  or 
chiefly  to  volatile  oil. 
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^'THIOPS  (Aleiorp,  an  Ethiop). 
Au  Ethiop;  and,  hence,  a  medicine 
as  black  as  an  Ethiop.  Hence  the 
terms  mineral  wthiojDs,  or  black 
sulphide  of  mercury;  cdldops  per 
se,  or  grey  oxide  of  mercury ; 
martial  cetliiops,  or  deutoxide  of 
iron ;  &c. 

j^TIO'LOGY  {alTio\oy'ia,  a  giv- 
ing of  a  cause  ;  from  alr'ta,  a  cause, 
\6yos,  an  account).  The  doctrine 
of  the  causes  or  reasons  of  pheno- 
mena ;  hence,  the  doctrine  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  the  proximate  or 
occult,  and  the  remote  or  evident 
causes. 

AFFECTIO,  AFFECTUS  {affi- 
cere,  to  do  something  to).  The 
former  term'  denotes  the  aflPeoting 
of  the  mind  or  body;  the  latter 
denotes  the  effect  thus  produced. 
See  Preface,  par.  3. 

A'FFEEENT  {affere,  to  convey 
to).  Bearing  or  conducting;  a 
term  applied  to  the  lymphatic 
vessels  which  convey  fluids  into 
the  glands,  as  distinguished  from 
the  efferent  vessels,  which  convey 
the  fluids  from  the  glands  towards 
the  thoracic  duct.  The  term 
efferent  has  also  been  applied  to 
those  nerves  which  convey  im- 
pressions to  the  central  axis,  and 
which  Hartley  called  sensory 
nerves,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
efferent  or  motor  nerves.  See 
Efferent. 

■  APFI'NITY,  CHEMICAL  {affi- 
nitas,   relationship).     That  kind 
of  attraction  by  which  different  , 
classes   of    bodies    combine,    at  i 
insensible  distances,  to  form  com- 
pounds, or  nevi  bodies,  as  in  tiio  i 
case  of  an  acid  with   an  alkali,  ] 
rorming  a  salt.    The  term  was  ] 
introduced  from   the  idea   that  ^ 
:.'hemical  attraction   takes  place  ] 
aetween  those    substances  only  ] 
which  resemble  each  other.    The  ( 
metaphor  signifies,  however,  not  a 


resemblance,  hut  a  disposition  to 
un  ite. 

!      1.  Single  affinity  is  the  power  by 
:  which  tivo  elementar}'  bodies  oom- 
■  bine,  as  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 
;      2.  Elective  affinity  denotes  the 
'  preference  which  one  body  mani- 
fests in  combining  with  anothei-, 
rather  than  with  a  third,  a  fourth, 
&c. 

3.  Bouhle  elective  affinity  occurs 
when  two  compounds  decompose 
each  other,  and  two  new  com- 
pounds are  formed,  by  an  exchange 
of  elements.  This  is  also  called 
double  decomposition,  or  complex 
affinity. 

4.  Quiescent  affinity  is  that  which 
tends  to  maintain  the  elements  of 
a  compound  in  their  present  state, 
preventing  decomposition. 

5.  Divellent  affinity  is  that  which 
tends  to  arrange  the  particles  of  a 
compound  in  a  new  form,  producing 
decomposition.  In  mixing  difi'erent 
compounds,  if  the  sum  total  of  the 
divellent  be  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  quiescent  affinities,  de- 
composition takes  place. 

6.  Disposing  affinity  is  that 
which  promotes  the  tendency  of 
bodies  to  combine  in  a  particular 
way,  by  presenting  to  them  a  third 
substance  which  exerts  a  strong 
attraction  to  the  compound  they 
form  ;  when  the  combination  has 
been  ofl'octed,  the  third  substance 
may  be  withdrawn.  Somo  writers 
call  this  tendency  to  unite  the 
affinity  of  intermedium.  Borthollet 
stylos  it  reciprocal  affinity. 

_7.  Borthollet  distinguishes  afll- 
nity  into  elementary,  when  it  takes 
place  between  tho  elementary 
parts  of  bodies ;  and  resulting, 
when  it  takes  place  with  a  com- 
pound only,  and  would  not  take 
place  with  tho  elements  of  that 
compound. 
APPl'NITY,  BA'SYLOUS,  HA- 
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LO'GENOUS.  Terms  em- 
ployed in  the  investigation  of 
chemical  polarity,  and  denoting 
two  attractive  powers  of  opposite 
natures  ;  thus,  in  a  binary  com- 
pound, as  cliloride  of  potassium, 
there  is  the  basijloHS  affinity  of  the 
metal  potassium,  and  the  halo- 
(jenous  affinity  of  the  salt-radical 
chlorine.  The  former  corresponds 
with  vitreouf,  the  latter  with  re- 
sinous electricity. 

AFFLA'TUS  (afflare,  to  blow  or 
breathe  on).  A  blast,  vapour,  or 
blight.  The  term  is  applied  to  a 
sudden  attack  of  erysipelas.  In 
the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales  facial  erysipelas  is  by  the 
lower  orders  frequently  termed 
"the  blast." 

APFC'SION  (affandere,  to  pour 
to).  The  pouring  of  water  upon 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body,  as 
a  remedy  in  disease. 

A'FTER-BIRTH.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  jilacenta  and  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum,  which  are 
expelled  after  the  delivery  of  the 
foetus. 

A'FTER-DAMP.  The  carbonic 
acid  which  results  from  the 
explosion  of  marsh-gas,  or  light 
carburettod  hydrogen. 

A'FTER-PAINS.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  contractions  of  the 
uterus  which  are  continued  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  after 
delivery. 

AGALA'CTIA  (dyaXaKria,  from 
a,  priv.,  and  yaKa,  milk).  Do- 
fectus  lactis ;  oligogalactia.  A 
diminution  or  complete  absence 
of  milk  in  nursing  women.  See 
Oalaotorrliaia. 

A'GAM^E  {&yaij.os,  from  a  priv., 
yajxos,  marriage).  Agamous  or 
sexless  ;  a  term  applied  to  crypto- 
gamous  plants,  from  the  notion  that 
they  possess  no  scrual  organs. 

AGA'RIOIN.    Awhito  crystal- 


line powder  prepared  from  agaricus 
albus.  In  small  doses  it  checks 
the  night- sweating  of  phthisis,  in 
large  doses  it  acts  as  a  purgative. 

AGA'RICUS.  Agaric ;  the 
generic  name  for  all  the  species  of 
mushrooms,  i^roperly  so  called.  The 
terra  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Amadou.    See  Boletus  Igniarius. 

AGENNE'SIS  (a,  priv",  yevunan, 
a  producing).  Male  sterility  ;  in- 
ability to  beget  offspring.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  brain,  it  denotes  im- 
perfect development  and  atrophy 
of  that  organ. 

AGES  OP  LIFE.  The  periods 
of  human  life,  characterized  by  the 
most  remarkable  processes  of 
development,  or  by  their  comple- 
tion, are,  according  to  Miiller,  the 
following  : — 

1.  The  period  of  emhryonic  life. 
During  this  period  the  processes 
of  formation  and  growth  are  in 
their  greatest  activity.  The  or- 
gans which  are  forming  present 
none  of  then*  functional  pheno- 
mena, or  only  a  gradual  commence- 
ment of  them. 

2.  The  period  of  immaturity. 
This  period  extends  from  birth  to 
puberty.  It  is  marked  by  growth, 
by  the  development  of  the  forms 
of  the  diffiaront  parts  of  the  body, 
and  by  the  gradual  perception  and 
analysis,  by  the  mind,  of  the  dif- 
ferent phenomena  of  the  senses. 
The  period  of  cliildhood  comprises 
the  first  six  years  ;  that  of  boyhood 
extends  to  the  fifteenth  year. 

3.  The  period  of  maturity.  This 
period  begins  at  puberty  and  ends 
at  the  ])oriod  when  the  generative 
]iower  is  lost,  which  in  M'oman 
occurs  from  about  the  forty-fifth 
to  the  fiftieth  year.  This  period 
is  distinguished  into  the  ages  of 
youth  and  manhood,  or  iroumn- 
liood. 

4.  The  period  of  stcrilitrj.  This 
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period  extends  from  the  cessation 
of  the  fruitful  exercise  of  the 
generative  function  to  extreme  old 
age. 

AGEU'STIA  (dyevffT'ia,  from  o, 
priv.,  and  76uo/uai,  to  taste).  This 
term  properly  denotes  fasting,  but 
is  used  to  imply  defect  or  loss  of 
taste,  one  of  the  dyscesthesi*  of 
Cullen. 

AGGLUTINA'TION  (aggluti- 
nare,  to  glue  or  cement  to). 
Adhesive  nnion ;  the  adhesion  of 
parts  by  means  of  coagulating 
substance.  .See  Adhesion. 

A'GGREGATE  (aggvegatus, 
herded  together).  1.  Formed  into 
clusters,  as  aggregate  glands.  2. 
Composed  of  florets  united  within 
a  common  receptacle,  as  in  com- 
positae  ;  or  of  carpels  crowded  to- 
gether, as  in  ranunculus. 

A'GMINATE  GLANDS  (agmen, 
agminis,  a  heap).  Another  name 
for  the  aggregate  or  clustered 
glands  of  Peyer,  situated  in  the 
small  intestines.  Agminal  is  the 
classical  term. 

A'GNAIL  (ang-ncBgle,  A.S.  from 
ange,  uneasy).  An  old  English 
term  for  a  small  flaw  of  the  skin, 
near  the  finger-nail,  occasioning 
sometimes  a  lohUlow.  It  is  now 
applied  to  the  little  ragged  band  of 
cuticle  which  curves  back  and 
projects  at  the  root  of  the  nail.  If 
the  etymology  given  above  is 
correct,  the  vulgarity  of  the  term 
hangnail  is  solely  owing  to  the 
undue  use  of  tho  unfortunate 
letter  h. 

AGNA'THOUS  (a,  priv., 7i/({0os, 
a  jaw).    Without  jaws. 

AGNI'NA  MEMBRANA  {ngni- 
miw,  from  agnus,  a  lamb,  inembrana, 
a  membrane) .  'i'lie  name  given  by 
Aetius  to  one  of  the  membranes 
of  the  foetus,  the  amnion,  from  its 
tenderness. 

-AGO'GA,  -AGOGUES  {iyoiy6s, 
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one  who  leads,  from  &yai,  to  lead 
or  drive).  A  termination  of 
words  denoting  substances  which 
expel  others,  as  in  Qo\>v-agogii,es, 
expellers  of  fasces  ;  \ith-agogues, 
expellers  of  calculus,  &c. 

AGO'MPHIOS  (a7oV<^.lo^,  from 
a,  priv.,  and  y6p.(pios,  a  grinder- 
tooth).  Without  grinders.  The 
terms  agomphiasis.  and  agom]phosi.v 
are  not  classical ;  but  gomphiasis 
and  gomphosis  are  found,  the 
former  denoting  tooth-ache,  the 
latter  a  form  of  articulation. 

AGORAPHO'BIA  {dyopd,  a 
market-place,  (p6fios,  fear).  The 
fear  of  open  spaces ;  a  jDecaliar 
form  of  nervousness  associated 
with  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  trembling  of  the  limbs. 
See  Claustrophobia. 

-AGRA  (aypa,  seizure).  A 
termination  of  words  denoting 
a  seizure,  or  pain,  generally  as 
applied  to  gout,  as  in  cleis-a_9ra, 
gout  of  the  clavicle ;  pod-a^ju, 
gout  of  the  foot,  &c. 

AGRA'PHIA  (a,  priv.,  ypd(pa), 
to  write).  Loss  of  the  cerebral 
faculty  of  expressing  ideas  by 
imiting.    See  Aphasia. 

A'GRIOS  (aypioy,  wild,  fierce). 
Agrius.  This  term  denotes  living 
in  the  fields,  and,  hence,  living 
ivild.  In  a  medical  sense,  it 
moans  malignant,  cancerous,  &c., 
with  reference  to  tho  violence  of 
certain  diseases,  as  in  lichen 
agrius. 

'  AGRY'PNIA  (dypvnvia).  Sleep- 
lossiiess ;  waking ;  watcliing. 
Hence  tho  terms  agryimocmna, 
(icuixa,  drowsiness),  a  lethargic 
state  without  actual  sleep ;  .and 
agrypnuiica,  agents  which  cause 
wakorulncsH.  The  latter  have 
been  termed  anlhypnotica. 

A'CiUE  (Fr.  aigu,  from  Lat. 
acutiis,  acute).  Intermittent  fever. 
An  intermittent  fovor,  uttcuded 
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by  alternate  cold  and  hot  fits. 
The  interval  of  the  paroxysms  has 
given  rise  to  the  following 
varieties  of  ague  :  an  interval  of 
24  honrs  constitutes  a  quotidian 
ague  ;  of  48  hours,  a  tertian ;  of 
72  hours,  a  rpiaiian ;  of  96  hours, 
a  quintan. 

The  following  terms  are  also 
in  use  : — 1.  The  double  quotidian, 
having  two  paroxyms  every  day. 
2.  The  doxible  tertian,  having  a 
paroxysm  every  day,  those  of  the 
alternate  days  being  of  equal 
duration  and  intensity.  3.  The 
triple  tertian,  in  which  two 
paroxysms  occur  on  one  day,  and 
one  on  the  other.  4.  The  dwpli- 
cated  tertian,  which  recurs  twice 
on  each  alternate  day.  5.  The 
double  quartan,  in  which  a 
paroxysm  occurs  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding that  of  the  regular 
quartan,  so  that  there  is  a  perfect 
intermission  only  on  the  third 
day.  6.  The  duplicated  quartan, 
in  which  two  paroxysms  occur 
on  the  day  of  attack,  with  two 
days  of  intermission.  7.  The 
triple  quartan,  in  which  a 
Blight  paroxysm  occurs  on  each 
of  the  usual  days  of  intermis- 
sion. 8,  Those  forms  of  ague 
which  have  longer  intervals,  as 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
days,  a  month  or  a  year,  are 
termed  erratic.  See  Brassfoundars' 
Aquc. 

"AGUE-CAKE.  Enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  induced  by  ague, 
and  presenting  the  ajipearance  of 
a  solid  mass  or  cake. 

AGUE-DEOP.  a  solution  of 
the  arsenito  of  potassium ;  an 
empirical  remedy  for  which  the 
liquor  arsenicalis,  or  Fowler's  solu- 
tion, is  now  snbstitnted. 

AINHUM.  A  disease  found 
amongst  negroes  ;  the  little  toes 
slowly  and  spontaneously,  without  j 


much  inflammation,  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  foot. 

AIR  (dijp,  aer).  This  term  de- 
notes populai'ly  the  atmosphere. 
In  chemical  language  it  is  fre- 
quently appUed  to  a  (jas,  or  a 
permanently  elastic  or  aeriform 
fluid.  Thus,  oxygen  gas  was 
called  vital  .air;  hydrogen  gas, 
inflammable  air ;  carbonic  acid, 
fixed  air;  ammonia,  alkaline 
air,  &c. 

AIR-BED.  A  mattress  made 
of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  divided 
into  separate  compartments,  each 
of  which  is  provided  with  an  air- 
valve.  Air-cushions  are  similarly 
prepared. 

AIR-BLADDER.   See  Bladder. 

AIR-CELLS  IN  PLANTS.  Air- 
cavities.  Circumscribed  spaces 
surrounded  hy  cells,  or  lacunas 
formed  by  obliteration  of  the 
septa  between  a  number  of  con- 
tiguous ■  cells,  as  in  hemlock  and 
the  pith  of  walnut.  They  are 
large  in  aquatic  plants,  and  enable 
them  to  float. 

AIR-GAS.  The  principle  of 
this  and  similar  inventions  is 
that  of  passing  atmospheric  air 
through  light  hj'drocarbons,  the 
latter  furnishing  the  illuminating 
power. 

AIR-SACS.  In  manrmals,  the 
terminal  portions  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  into  which  the  air  vesicles 
open.  In  birds,  the  term  is 
applied  to  certain  cavities,  nine  in 
number,  which  though  outside  the 
lungs  are  connected  with  these 
and  -with  the  central  cavity  of 
some  of  the  bones. 

AL.  1.  The  Arabic  article  sig- 
nifying the,  ])refixed  to  many 
terms  formerly  in  use,  as  al-rhemy, 
al-l-aliest,  al-cohol,  &c.  2.  The 
terminal  particle  -al  is  frequently 
employed  in  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, to  expi'ess  the  names  of 
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bodies  wliicli  are  eitlior  homo- 
logous with  aklehyd,  or  are  de- 
rived from  it,  as  hutyr-al,  valer-al, 
clilor-al,  iwm-al,  &c. 

A'LA.  A  wing;  and,  by 
metonymy,  the  arm-pit.  Also,  in 
botany,  the  designation  of  each 
lateral  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla.  The  following  are  its 
anatomical  uses : — 

1.  Ala,  or  pavilion.  The  upper 
and  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
ear. 

2.  Alec  majores.  Literally, 
larger  ivings ;  another  term  for 
the  labia  externa  of  the  jxidenda. 

3.  Alia  minores.  Literally, 
lesser  wings;  a  name  applied  to 
the  two  small  folds  formed  by  the 
nymphse. 

4.  Ala}  nasi.  The  lateral  or 
movable  cartilaginous  parts  of  the 
nose. 

5.  Ala:  vespcrtilionum.  Literally, 
hats'  wings  ;  the  broad  ligaments, 
folds  of  peritoneum  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  and  con- 
taining various  structures. 

6.  Al«:  vomeris.  Two  laminas 
constituting  the  sphenoidal  edge 
of  the  vomer. 

ALA'LIA  (a,  priv.,  and  \a\4m, 
to  speak).  An  old  name  revived 
to  designate  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete loss  of  speech  from  muscular 
paralysis,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis. 

ALA'RIS  {ala,  a  wing).  Ptery- 
goid or  wing-like;  as  ajiplied  to 
each  of  the  pterygoid  processes  of 
the  sphenoid  bono,  &c. 

ALBI'NO  {albn^,  wliiLe).  A 
person  in  whom  the  skin,  hair,  and 
iris  are  light,  and  the  pigmentum 
of  the  eye  is  wanting.  The  term 
Albino  is  derived  from  the  Tortu- 
guese,  by  whom  it  was  applied  to 
individuals  found  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  who  resembled  the  negroes 
ill  every  respect  except  in  their 
colour,  and  who  were  conseriuciitly 


called  Lcuc-JEtluopes,  white  ne- 
groes. The  ferret  is  supposed  to 
be  an  albino  polecat.  See  Al-pho- 
sis, 

ALBUGI'NEA  {alhus,  white). 
Whitish.  The  word  tunica  being 
understood,  we  have  the  following 
terms  : — 

1.  Albuginea  oculi.  The  tunica 
sclerotica,  or  external  fibrous 
membrane  of  tlie  eye.  The 
brilliancy  of  its  Avhiteness  has 
given  rise  to  the  jjopular  expres- 
sion white  of  the  eye. 

2.  Alhuginea  testis.  A  thick 
fibrous  membrane  of  a  white 
aijpearance,  forming  tho  proper 
tunic  of  the  testis. 

ALBU'GO  (albugo,  whiteness, 
film,  from  albus,  white).  Leu- 
coma  ;  cornea  opaca.  A  small 
opaque  spot  on  the  transjiarent 
cornea. 

ALBUMEN  OP  SEEDS  (albus, 
white).    See  Perispcrm. 

ALBU'MIN,  ALBU'MEN.  The 
general  term  for  all  albumins. 

1.  Acid  albumin.  This  form  is 
prepared  from  a  natural  albumin, 
such  as  ovalbumin,  by  acting  ou  tho 
latter  Avith  an  acid ;  ou  neutralizing': 
the  liquid  with  an  alkali,  the  pro- 
teid  is  precipitated.  Muscle  albu- 
min, or  sgntonin,  is  an  acid  albu- 
min  prepared  from  finely  divided 
muscular  fibre  by  tho  action  ol' 
dilute  acids. 

2.  Alknli  albumin.  This  is  jiro- 
l^ared  by  treating  a  natural  albu- 
min with  a  dilute  alkali;  neutral- 
ization precipitates  tho  proteid. 
Casein  is  an  alkali  albumin  found 
in  milk.    See  Casein. 

3.  Ovalbumin.  Egg  albumin. 
Tho  albumin  of  the  white  of  egg. 
A  natural  albumin  readily  coagu- 
lated by  heat,  and,  if  iu  saliuo 
solution,  by  other.  i 

4:  Soruvi  albinnin.  The  albumin 
of  tho  serum  of  blood,  of  chyle, 
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lymph,  &c.;  it  is  a  natural  albu- 
min, and  differs  from  ovalbumin  in 
not  being  coagulated  by  ether 
when  in  saline  solution,  and  in 
being  more  readily  soluble  in 
strong  nitric  acid. 

5.  Vefjetablc  alhumin.  An  albu- 
min found  in  the  juices  of  plants ; 
it  resembles  in  its  proiJerties 
ovalbumin. 

ALBU'MINOID  DEGENERA- 
TION. See  Amyloid  degenera- 
tion. 

ALBU'MINOID  or  PROTEIN 
GROUP.  A  groujj  of  substances 
nearly  identical  in  their  chemical 
composition.  These  are,  albumen, 
represented  by  the  white  of  egg 
and  the  serum  of  blood  ;  fibrin,  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animals  ;  case  in, 
found  in  solution  in  milk,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  cheese  ;  and 
legvAnin,  existing  in  the  seeds  of 
all  leguminous  plants.  To  these 
may  he  added  globulin,  vitellin, 
myosin,  lardacein,  febrinogen, 
fibrinoplastin,  and  peptones. 

ALBU'MINOSE  {albumen).  Al- 
buminoid matter  prepared  for 
absorption  by  the  process  of 
digestion.    See  JEpidevmose. 

^ALBUMINU'RIA  (aZ&Mnieii,  and 
ovp4a),  to  make  water).  An  un- 
classical  term  for  the  j)resence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  the  result 
of  renal  disease,  of  changes  either 
in  the  circulation  or  in  the  blood 
itself.    See  Bright' s  Disease. 

ALBUR'NUM  (albus,  white). 
The  white  and  softer  part  of  the 
stem  of  exogenous  trees,  situated 
between  the  inner  bark  and  tJie 
hard,  dark,  and  innermost  portion 
of  the  stem,  or  duramen.  From 
its  being  the  channel  of  the 
ascending  sap,  it  is  commonly 
called  sap-wood.    See  Duramen. 

AL'CHEMY.  AUomy.  An  art 
which  aimed  at  transmutitigmetals 
into  gold,  and  at  discovering  a 


panacea  or  universal  remedy  for 
disease.  Chemistry  is  probably 
derived  from  Alkemy,  "  the  wise 
daughter  of  a  foolish  mother." 

AL'COHOL.  The  spii-ituous 
principle  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirita, 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
sugar  ;  ethyl  alcohol.  In  the  di- 
luted state,  it  is  sometimes  called 
"spirits  of  wine."  Absolute 
alcohol  is  entirely  free  from 
water. 

Alcohols,  series  of.  Series  of 
homologous  bodies  divided  into 
monatomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomic 
alcohols,  according  to  their  con- 
struction nijon  the  type  of  one, 
two,  or  three  molecules  of  water. 
The  diatomic  alcohols  are  called 
glycols ;  the  triatomic,  glycerins. 

AL'COHOLISM.  The  condition 
produced  by  excessive  indulgence 
in  alcohol.  It  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic;  the  liver  {cirrhosis)  and 
nerve  centres  {delirium  treme'iis) 
arc  especially  affected. 

ALCOHOLO'METRY  {alcohol, 
and  /xeTpov,  a  measure).  The  pro- 
cess of  estimating  the  percentage 
amount  of  absolute  alcohol  in  any 
sample  of  spirits,  which  is  usually 
effected  by  the  determination  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample. 
The  instrument  employed  in  the 
jjrocess  is  called  an  alcoholometer 
or  ccnomcter.  It  is  usually  some 
form  of  the  hj'drometer  with  a 
special  scale. 

A'LDEHYD.  A  colourless 
liquid,  one  of  the  products  of  tho 
oxidation  of  alcohol.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  first  sj-llables  of 
tho  words  aZcohol  and  dchydroga- 
natns.  Aldchyd  is,  in  fact,  alcohol 
minus  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

1.  A  Id  ehydic  or  Acetic  acid  is  pre- 
pared from  aldchyd,  and  formerly 
regarded  as  acetic  acid  deprived 
of  an  equivalent  of  water. 

2.  Eesin  of  aldchyd  is  a  i^rodnct 
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of  the  decomposition  of  aldehyd 
by  alkalies,  with  the  assistance  of 
air. 

ALE'MBIC.  A  chemical  vessel 
of  glass  or  metal,  formerly  used 
in  distillation,  but  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  retort. 

ALEMBEOTH  SALT.  The 
Salt  of  Wisdom  of  the  alchemists. 
A  compound  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  sal-ammoniac. 

ALEPPO  EVIL.  AleppohiMon. 
A  disease  endemic  in  Aleppo,  and 
corresponding  with  "Delhi  boil ;" 
supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus  in 
the  distended  lymphatics  near  the 
sore. 

ALEURO'METEE  (SAeupov, 
wheaten  flour,  fieTpou,  admeasure). 
An  instrument  for  determining  the 
quality  of  gluten  in  flour,  and 
thus  indicating  its  panifiable 
properties. 

ALEXIPHA'RMIC  (d\(^i4>dpij.a. 
Kos,  from  aAf|a),  to  repel,  (papixaKov. 
poison).  Alexiteric.  Expelling 
or  resisting  poison  ;  acting  as  an 
antidote.  Generally,  in  a  substan- 
tive sense,  a  remedy  or  antidote  ; 
sometimes  a  charm  or  spell.  See 
Antidote. 

A'LGAROTH,  POWDER  OF. 
The  oxy-chloi-ide  of  antimony, 
named  after  Victor  Alfjarotti,  of 
Verona. 

-A'LGIA  {&\yos,  pain).  A  ter- 
mination of  words  denoting,  like 
-odynia,  the  presence  of  paAn,  as  in 
gastr-aif/io.,  pain  of  the  stomach; 
oAoni-alrfia,  pain  of  the  teeth,  &c. 

A'LGID  {ahjidus).  Cold, 
chilled ;  applied  to  the  stage  of 
collapse  in  Asiatic  cholera  when 
the  body  feels  extremely  cold  aud 
the  temperature  is  low. 

A'LGOR  {(ihiurc,  to  bo  cold).  A 
sudden  chilliness  or  rigor. 

ALIEN A'TK)  {oXienare,  to  alio- 
uatc).  The  transferring  of  a  thing 


from  one  person  to  another. 
Hence,  alienatio  mentis  is,  figura- 
tively, loss  of  reason,  lunacy;  i^nd 
the  former  of  these  two  words  is 
also  used,  in  the  same  sense,  abso- 
lutely, without  the  addition  of  the 
latter  word. 

ALIE'NIST  (alienus,  not  one's 
own ;  of  the  mind,  distracted, 
delirious).  A  ternr  sometimes 
applied  to  one  who  treats  diseases 
of  the  mind. 

ALIFO'RMIS  (ala,  a  wing, 
forma,  likeness).  Pterygoid,  or 
■\ving-like  ;  as  applied  to  processes 
of  the  sj)henoid  bone.    See  Alaris. 

ALIME'NTARY  CANAL.  The 
entire  passage  through  which  the 
aliment  or  food  passes.  It  is  a 
musculo- membranous  tube,  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus. 

ALIMENTA'TION  (alimentum, 
nourishment).  The  process  of 
converting  food  into  nourishment. 
The  organs  of  alimentation  are  the 
mouth,  gullet,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, with  their  appendages. 

ALISPHE'NOID  {ala,  a  wing, 
spheno'ides,  the  sphenoid  bone). 
An  unclassical  term  applied  by 
Professor  Owen  to  the  middle 
portion,  or  great  wing,  of  the 
sphenoid  bone — to  the  ' '  neurapo- 
physis  "  of  the  "  neural  arch."  See 
Vertebra. 

A'LIZARINE  (alisari,  the  com- 
mercial name  of  madder  in  the 
Levant).  A  crystalline  bodj^, 
constituting  tlio  red  colouring 
matter  of  madder,  the  root  of  Uuhia 
tinctorum.    See  Anthracene. 

ALKALESCENT.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  substances  in  which  alka- 
line (ammoniacal)  properties  aro 
becoming  developed.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  urine. 

A'LKAIJ  (Arab,  al,  the,  ka,li, 
the  namo  of  a  plant  called  (jlass- 
wort,  and  an  old  name  for  potash). 
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A  substance  which  unites  with 
acids  in  definite  proportions  to 
form  salts,  has  a  peculiar  soapy  feel 
and  taste,  changes  yellow  turmeric 
to  hroivn,  and  restores  the  blue 
coloiu-  to  litmus  paper  which  has 
been  reddened  by  an  acid.  These 
properties  are  called  allcaline, 
apparently  because  they  were 
known  to  the  early  alchemists  as 
being  possessed  by  the  ashes  of 
plants  (potashes)  called  hali. 

1.  The  fixed  alkalies  are  those, 
such  as  potash  and  soda,  which  are 
left  _  in  the  ashes  of  inland  and 
marine  plants,  as  distinguished 
from  the  volatile  alkali  or  ammo- 
nia which  was  prepared  by  dis- 
tillation from  hartshorn,  &o. 

2.  Animal  alkali.  Ammonia. 

3.  Vegetable  alkali.  Potash,  from 
its  occurring  in  the  ashes  of 
plants. 

4.  Mineral  Alkali.  Soda. 
ALKALIMETER    (alkali,  and 

fj-frpov,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  alkali  in  given  substances  by  the 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
of  a  known  strength  which  a 
certain  weight  of  them  can 
neutralize. 

ALKALINE  EAETHS.  Sub- 
stances which  possess  alkaline 
properties  ;  such  as  lime,  bai-yta, 
and  strontia,  which,  being  far  less 
soluble  in  water  than  potash  and 
soda,  are  distinguished  as  the 
alkaline  cartlis. 

ALKALOIDS  [alkali,  and  eTSoy, 
likeness).  Salifiable  bases  exist- 
ing in  some  vegetables  as  proxi- 
mate principles,  and  belonging  to 
different  scries.  These  substances 
are  sometimes  termed  verictable 
alkalies,  having  been  liitlicrto 
found  exclusively  in  vegetables  ; 
they  are  also  called  orijanic  alka- 
lies, from  their  requiring  a  vital 
power  to  effect  their  formation ;  | 


they  probably  belong  to  the  gi-oup 
of  chemical  compounds  called 
amines  and  amides.  The  term 
alkaloid  has  reference  to  their 
resemblance  to  alkalies,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  they  possess  in 
the  lowest  degree. 

A'LKANET.  A  fine  red  colour- 
ing matter,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  Anchiisa  tinctoria,  or  Dyers' 
Bugloss. 

ALKA'EGEN.  Cacodylic  acid. 
An  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  cacodyl  or  its  oxide. 
Alkarsin  is  an  impure  oxide  of 
cacodyl  formerly  called  liquor  oj 
Cadet ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
insupportable  odour  and  sponta- 
neous inflammability  in  au". 

A'LLANTOIS  {aWavro^tSvs,  sc. 
ufj-vv  or  x'TclS^,  from  dAAar,  &xXav- 
Tos,  a  sausage,  and  e75os,  likeness). 
AUanto'ides  membrana.  The  name 
applied  to  one  of  the  membranes 
of  the  foetus  from  its  somewhat 
resembling  a  sausage;  it  grows 
from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
hind  gut  carrying  with  it  the 
allantoic  vessels.  In  man  it  forms 
the  following  structures  : — the 
chorion  from  the  distal  end,  the 
bladder  from  the  proximal  end, 
and  the  urachus  and  a  portion  of 
the  umhilical  cord,  from  the  stalk 
or  intermediate  part. 

1.  Allantoic  Acid.  A  compound 
described  by  Vauqueliu  under  the 
name  of  amniotic  acid,  and  said  to 
exist  in  the  liquor  amuii  of  the 
cow.  It  was  found  by  Dzondi  to 
bo  present  solely  in  the  liquor  of 
the  allautois,  and  to  be  in  fact  the 
urine  of  the  ibctus. 

2.  Allantoin.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance found  in  the  allantoic  fiuid 
of  the  cow,  and  produced*  artifi- 
cially by  boiling  uric  acid  with  the 
pure-coloured  oxide,  or  peroxide, 
of  lead. 

3.  Allanto-toKictm  {r6^iKoi>,  poi- 
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son).  A  uamo  given  to  a  poison 
developed  in  sausages  composed  of 
blood  and  livei-. 

ALLEVA'TIO  (allevave,  to  raise 
up).  The  act  of  raising;  figura- 
tively, the  act  of  relieving  pain. 
Allevamentiim  is  the  ease  or  com- 
fort received.  Allevator  is  an 
apparatus  for  raising  invalids. 

ALLO'PATHY  (c^A\oy,  other, 
TrdOos,  disease).  Eeteropathij.  The 
art  of  curing,  founded  on  diffe- 
rences, by  which  one  morbid  state 
is  removed  by  inducing  a  different 
one.  The  practitioner  is  termed 
an  allopathist,  or,  more  curtly, 
allopath.    See  Homceopathy, 

ALLO-STEATO'DES  {&\\o^, 
other,  a-TfaTuSns,  tallo\vy).  A 
term  denoting  altered  sebaceous 
secretioti,  and  embracing  the  mor- 
bid changes  of  the  sebaceous  sub- 
stance.   See  Stearrh(33a. 

ALLO'TEIOPHA'GIA  {iA\6- 
rpios,  extraneous,  rpdyw,  to  eat). 
Malacia.  The  name  by  which 
Volpato  has  described  the  pica 
endemic  in  certain  parts  of  Italy. 
See  Pica. 

ALLO'TROPY  (dAAorpoTros,  of  a 
different  nature).  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  property  possessed 
by  certain  substances  of  existing 
in  two  or  more  distinct  states,  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  same  substance  differing  in 
each  of  the  states  in  which  it 
exists.  Sulphide  of  mercury,  for 
instance,  may  be  procured  in  the 
black  and  in  the  red  state,  yet  its 
composition  is  precisely  the  same 
in  both.  Carbon  fimiishca  throe 
forms— plumbago,  cluircual,  and 
"diamond.  Diinorpliism,  or  diver- 
sity in  crystalline  form,  is,  thoro- 
foro,  a  particular  case  of  allotropy. 
Sec  Ozone. 

ALLO'XAN.  The  erythric  acid 
of  Brngnateili,  the  chief  product 
of  the  oxidation   of  uric  acid. 


Allo.vanic  acid  is  produced  by  the 
metamoriDhosis  of  alloxan  by 
caustic  alkalies. 

ALLO'Y.  A  term  applied  to  a 
combination  of  metals  by  fusion, 
as  of  copper  and  zinc,  to  form 
brass.  When  mercury  is  one  of 
the  metals,  the  comj)ound  is  called 
an  amalgam. 

A'LLYL  {allium,  garlic,  uAt;, 
matter).  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  the  oils  obtained  from  alliaceous 
and  cruciferous  pla.nts.  These 
oils  may  be  termed  the  allyl  oils, 
to  distinguish  them  from  other 
sulphurated  oils.  Allylic  alcohol  is 
an  organic  liquid,  one  of  the  series 
of  alcohols. 

A'LMONDS.  Amygdala}.  This 
term  is  applied,  popularly,  to  the 
exterior  glands  of  the  neck  and  to 
the  tonsils. 

A'LOES.  A  drug  consisting  of 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaf 
of  some  species  of  aloe,  imported 
from  Barbadoes  and  from  Socotra. 

A'LOIN.  A  glucoside  dis- 
covered in  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  aloes,  by  Meissner,  analogous  in 
many  of  its  chemical  characters  to 
rhein,  the  fjcculiar  principle  of 
rhubarb.    See  Nataloin. 

ALOPE'CIA  {a\wT7eida,  a  dis- 
ease, like  the  mango  in  foxes,  iu 
which  the  hair  falls  off;  from 
ahci-jTr]^,  afox).  Fluxuscapillorum; 
area;  calvitios.  Baldness,  or  the 
falling  oif  of  the  hair,  called /o.r- 
cvil  or  scurf. 

yilopccia  muiuis.  Pall  of  the 
nail  ;  an  affection  iu  which  the 
nail  is  regularly  shed  ;  a  now  nail 
being  Formed  beneath,  while  the 
old  one  becomes  loosened  pre-' 
viously  to  falling  off. 
_  ALPnA-O'BOElN.  Dr.  Kane 
finds  the  orcein  of  archil  to  bo 
often  a  mixture  of  two  substances, 
differing  in  thoir  proportion  with 
the  age  of  the  archil,  which  ho 
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names  alplia-orcein  and  hcta-orcein; 
the  latter  is  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  former,  and  is 
the  orcein  of  Kobiquet  and  other 
chemists. 

ALPHA-ORSELLIC  ACID. 
One  of  the  colorific  i^rinciples  of 
the  Orchella  weeds.  The  others 
are  the  heta-orsellic  and  the  enjth- 
ric  acids. 

ALPHA-RESIN.  1.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  two  resins  of 
colophony,  or  pinic  acid  ;  the  other, 
or  heta-resin,  is  identical  with 
sylvic  acid.  2.  Turf  or  peat  con- 
tains several  resinous  bodies, 
respectively  designated  by  the 
terms  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta. 
See  Alplia-orcein. 

A'LPHITON  (&\<piTov).  Peeled 
or  pearl-barley,  barley-meal, 
polenta  of  the  Latins,  opposed  to 
&\evpov,  wheat-meal.  The  term 
is,  however,  applied  generally  to 
any  kind  of  meal  or  groats,  as  of 
wheat  or  pulse. 

A'LPHOS  [aXipSs,  a  dull-rvhite 
leprosy,  especially  of  the  face). 
This  is  the  lepra  aljDhos  of  the 
Greeks,  the  vitiligo  alphos  of 
Celsus,  and  the  lepra  {2Jsoriasis)  of 
Willan.  The  term  corresponds 
with  alhus  of  the  Latins. 

ALPHO'SIS  {a\(p6s,  white). 
Achroia.  A  state  of  colourlessness  ; 
a  term  applied  by  Mason  Good  to 
general  leucopathia  or  albino-skin. 
Alphosis  JEthiopica  is  a  state  of 
complete  albinism  occurring  in  the 
negro.    See  Atbino. 

ALTERA'NTIA  NERVI'NA. 
A  class  of  substances,  as  spirituous 
liquors  and  narcotics,  which  pro- 
duce material  changes  in  the 
brain,  attended  by  disturbance  of 
the  intellectual  functions. 

A'LTERATIVES  {altcrare,  to 
change).  A  vaguo  term  for 
remedies  which  are  supposed  to 
have  the  i^roperty  of  altcriwj  the 


physiological  condition  of  tissues, 
organs,  or  secretions. 

ALTE'RNATE  GENERATION. 
A  term  expressive  of  resemblances 
occurring  in  alternate  generations  ; 
that  is,  not  between  the  ofifspring 
and  the  parent,  but  between  the 
oflsin-iug  and  the  grand-parent. 
The  solitary  salpa,  for  instance, 
produces  a  series  of  connected 
salpaa,  each  individual  of  which,  in 
turu,  yields  a  solitary  salf)a,  the 
mode  of  generation  being  alter- 
nately solitary  and  aggregate.  See 
Metagenesis. 

ALTHE'A.  An  alkaloid  pro- 
cured from  the  root  of  Althaia 
officinalis,  or  Marsh  Mallow,  a 
malvaceous  plant  abounding  in 
mucilage. 

ALU'MEN.  Alum.  "A  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and'«  alumina, 
crystallized  from  solution  in 
water." 

ALU'MINA.  Aluminous  earth. 
One  of  the  primitive  earths,  which, 
from  constituting  the  plastic 
principle  of  all  clays,  loams,  and 
boles,  was  called  argil,  or  argilla- 
ceous earth,  but  now,  as  being 
obtained  in  its  greatest  purity 
from  alum,  is  called  alumina,  or 
the  sesqui-oxide  of  aluminium.  It 
occurs  nearly  pure  in  the  sapphire 
and  the  ruby. 

.  ALUMl'NIUM.  The  metallic 
base  of  the  earth  aluniiua,  which, 
in  combination  with  silica,  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  clay. 

ALVEA'RIUM,  ALVEA'RE  (al- 
reus,  a  cavity).  Literally,  a  bee- 
hive. The  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
uus,  or  auditor}'  canal  of  the  ear. 

A'LVEOLAR  STRUCTURE 
{alveolus,  a  small  tray  or  trough). 
A  term  applied  by  Hewsou  to 
minute  superficial  depressions 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  and 
small  intestine,  and  which  he  com- 
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pared  with  the  cells  of  honey- 
comb ;  in  the  gall  bladder  and 
vesicala)  seminales  they  are  well 
marked.  They  are  distinct  from 
the  follicles.  In  Pathology  it  is 
applied  to  a  morbid  growth  made 
up  of  spaces  surrounded  by  con- 
nective tissue  and  containing  a 
large  number  of  new  cells. 

A'LVEOLI  (dim.  of  aluei,  chan- 
nels).  The  alveolar  processes  of 
the  maxillary  bones,  containing 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  Hence 
the  term  alveolar,  as  applied  to  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth. 

Alveoli  of  Lungs.  The  air-cells 
of  the  lungs. 

A'LVEUS  COMMUNIS  (aloeiis, 
a  canal  or  duct).  The  vAricle. 
The  name  given  by  Scarpa  to  the 
common  duct  or  communication  of 
the  ampullas  of  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  ear. 

A'LVUS.  This  term  denotes, 
correctly,  the  interior  cavity  of 
the  venter,  or  belly ;  but  it  is  used 
to  designate  sometimes  the  intes- 
tines, at  other  times  the  intestinal 
evacuation.  Alviduca  are  medi- 
cines which  promote  evacuation  of 
the  bowels.  Alviductio  is  another 
term  for  enema  or  clyster.  Alvi- 
lluxuH  and  alvus  soluta  are  Latin 
terms  for  diarrhoea.  Alvus  ad- 
stvicta  and  crif  it.s  coacta  are  Latin 
terms  for  constipation  or  the  state 
of  hardened  fajcos.    Sec  Venter, 

ALY'SMUS  (a\v(rn6s,  restless- 
ness, from  ttAuw,  to  bo  vexed).  A 
term  used  by  Hippocrates  to 
denote  anxiety,  or  restlessness, 
cliiefly  atFecting  the  praccordia, 
witli  lowness  of  spirits,  &c. 

A'MADOU.  A  spongy,  iuHam- 
mablo  substance,  prepared  from 
the  dried  plant  of  the  Boletus 
Igniarim,  found  on  old  ash  and 
other  trees.  Itis  used  for  stopping 
hiemorrhagcs,  for  tinder,  &c. 


AMA'LGAM  {apia,  together, 
yafieu,  to  unite).  A  mixture  of 
mercury  with  some  other  metal. 
Amalgamation  is  practised  for 
separating  gold  and  silver  from 
their  ores  by  mixing  these  with 
mercury. 

Native  amalrjam.  The  only 
native  body  of  this  kind  is  a  com- 
pound of  64  parts  of  mercury  and 
36  of  silver. 

AMAETHRI'TIS  {ana,  together, 
&pdpLTis,  gout).  A  term  signifying 
universal  gout,  or  gout  affecting 
several  joints  at  ouce. 

AMAEY'THRIN  (amariis, 
bitter,  and  erytJirin).  Erythrin 
litter  of  Heeren.  A  bitter  ex- 
tractive matter,  obtained  by  dis- 
solving erythrin  in  hot  water,  and 
exposing  it  some  days  to  the 
action  of  air. 

A'MATIVENESS  {amare,  to 
love).  A  term  in  plirenology, 
indicative  of  a  propensity  to  the 
sexual  passion.  It  is  common  to 
man  with  the  lower  animals.  Its 
organ  is  supposed  by  the  phreno- 
logists to  be  the  cerebellum,  and 
its  energy  to  be  denoted  by  the 
extent  of  the  space  on  each  side  of 
the  head  between  the  mastoid 
process,  immediately  behind  the 
ear  and  the  spine  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

-  AMA'TORII  {amarc,  to  love)_. 
Pathetici  or  the  superior  obliqui 
muscles  of  the  eye ;  so  named 
from  the  characteristic  expression 
which  they  impart. 

AMAURO'SIS  (a^la6pal(rls,  a 
darkening,  from  a^ai//jdr,  obscure). 
Califjo  ocnlorum.  Blindness 
without  any  visible  cause.  For- 
merly, before  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  tlio  term  included 
many  now  recognizable  diseases 
of  the  eye,  as  white  atrophy  of  the 
optic  discs,  retinitis,  &c.  This 
term  aud  amblyopia  have  beeu 
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used  indiscriminately  to  express 
the  same  conditions ;  and  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  the  expression 
Amaurotio  amblyopia  is  occasion- 
ally found.  It  would  be  better  to 
confine  the  term  amaurosis  to 
total  blindness,  and  amblyopia  to 
dimness  of  vision.  See  Qutta 
Serena. 

1.  Muscular  amaurosit^.  Weak- 
sightedness,  from  fatigue  of  the 
muscular  system  of  accommoda- 
tion.   See  Asthenopia. 

2.  Bejtex  amaurosis.  Amaurosis 
due  to  remote  causes,  as  irritation 
of  teething,  intestinal  worms,  ova- 
rian or  uterine  disease,  &c. 

Amaurotic  cat's-eye.  ■  Gale- 
amaurosis.  An  amaurotic  aflFec- 
tion  due  to  glioma  of  the  retina, 
in  which  the  pupil  presents, 
apparently  in  the  fundus  of  the 
eye,  a  light  yellowish  or  brownish- 
yellow  tint,  instead  of  its  natural 
dark  appearance. 

A'MBER.  Succinum.  A  yel- 
lowish, translucent,  inflammable, 
brittle  resin,  which  is  found  in 
beds  of  wood-coal,  and  appears 
to  be  the  altered  resin  of  trees  ;  by 
Berzelius  it  was  considered  aa  a 
concreted  balsam. 

A'MBERGRIS  {ambregris,  Pr., 
grey  amber).  A  sebaceous  sub- 
stance found  floating  on  the  sea 
in  warm  climates,  supposed  to  be 
a  concretion  formed  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  of  the  Physcter  Blacro- 
cophalus,  or  Spermaceti  whale. 
The    Japanese    call    it  whale's 

AMBIDE'XTER  {anibo,  both, 
dexter,  the  right  hand).  One  who 
uses  both  hands  with  equal 
facility.  Celsus  observes  that  tlie 
surgeon  should  bo  "«o)i  minus 
sinistra  quaiii  dcxtrd  ■proniptus." 
Hippocrates  says  that  a  woman  is 
never  ambidextra. 

AMBLO'SIS,  AMBLO'JIA  (aV- 


p\6o/xai,  to  be  abortive).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  process 
of  abortion  ;  the  latter  denotes  the 
result,  viz.  an  abortion  or  abortive 
child.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

^AmbloticOj  (sc.  (papixaKo).  Medi- 
cines for  causing  abortion. 
^  AMBLYA'PHIA  {Ajx^Kis,  dull, 
acpri,    touch).       Insensibility  of 
touch  or  general  feeling. 

AMBLY0'PIA(dM^A.5y,  dull, 
the  eye).  Indistinct  vision;  in- 
complete or  incipient  amaurosis  ; 
diminished  acuteness  of  retinal 
perception,  without  any  opacity 
of  the  cornea  or  of  the  interior  of 
the  eye ;  it  may  be  due  to  over- 
indulgence in  alcohol,  hysteria, 
suppression  of  the  image  in  cases 
of  strabismus,  neuralgia,  (fee.  See 
jimaurosis. 

A'MBON  (fiiiBoiv,  the  edyc  of  a 
dish  that  rises  above  the  centre). 
Cr  ista.  The  margin  of  the  socket 
in  which  the  head  of  a  large  bone  is 
lodged,  as  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula,  the  acetabulum,  &c. 
Ambe  is  the  Ionic  form  of  ambon. 

A'MBULANCE  (ambulare,  to 
walk).  Hopital  ambulant.  The 
surgical  staff  and  apiiliances 
attached  to  an  army  on  active 
service.  Also,  a  vehicle  used  for 
the  transfer  of  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

AMBU'STA  (plur.  of  ambustum, 
a  burn,  from  amiurerc,  to  bum 
round).  Blisters  caused  Viy  burns 
or  scalds. — tho  result  of  ambus- 
tion. 

AMBU'STTO  (amburcrc,  to  burn 
around).  A  burning  or  scalding, 
produced  by  irradiated  caloric 
from  the  sun  or  other  hot  bodies, 
or  by  direct  contact  of  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  substances. 
The  varieties  arc  the  erythematous, 
the  vesicated,  and  tho  fiangrcnous. 
See  Ephelis. 

AMENOERHCE'A  (a,  pviv.,  /i^*-, 
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a  month,  ^tw,  to  flow).  Menstrua 
lion  proveiiientia.  Absence,  ob- 
struction, or  morbid  deficiencj'  of 
the  menses  or  catamenia,  arising 
from  organic  deficiency,  functional 
derangement,  or  more  general 
constitutional  conditions,  as 
phthisis,  Bright's  disease,  &c. 
The  varieties  are  retention,  in 
which  the  catamenia  are  secreted, 
but  not  discharged  externally ; 
and  swppreifsion,  in  which  the  dis- 
charge is  prematurely  arrested. 

AME'NTIA  (aniens,  senseless). 
Defect  of  intellect,  partial  in 
iinbedles,  complete  in  idiots.  The 
adjectives  aniens  and  demens  are 
sometimes  used  indiscriminatelj', 
but  the  former  denotes  a  man 
"out  of  his  wits;"  the  latter,  a 
man  deficient  in  judgment  in 
certain  things. 

AME'NTUM.  A  catkin;  a 
form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
flowers  of  a  spike  are  destitute  of 
calyx  and  corolla,  the  place  of 
which  is  taken  by  bracts,  and  the 
whole  inflorescence  falls  off  in  a 
single  piece,  either  after  flowering 
or  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  as  in 
the  hazel,  the  willow,  the  birch, 
the  alder,  &c, 

AMERICAN  HEMP.  Cunnahis 
mtiva.  Its  extract  is  used  in 
place  of  Indian  hemp. 

AMETfiO'PIA  (a,  neg.,  fx^rpov, 
measure,  &\p,  the  eye).  A  defec- 
tive condition  of  tho  refracting 
media  of  the  eye,  so  that  the 
image  of  an  external  object  is  not 
formed  on  tho  retina.  Seo  Hyper- 
metropia,  Myopia,  Frcshyopia. 

AMICrs'  PEISM.  A  prism 
with  two  surfaces  convex  and  tho 
third  piano,  used  in  the  microscope 
as  a  reflector  and  condenser  pro- 
ducing illumination. 

A'MIDES.  A  class  of  chemical 
compounds  derived  from  ammonia 
by  tho  substitution  of  an  acid 


radical  for  an  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen. The  term  aviidogen  has 
beer  applied  to  their  hypothetical 
radical  NH„.    See  llydramides. 

A'MIDINE  {amidnn,  starch).  A 
term  ai^plied  to  starch  modified  by 
heat  BO  as  to  become  a  transparent 
mass  like  horn.  Amidulin  la 
soluble  starch.    See  Amylnm. 

A'MINES.  Amide-hases ;  com- 
pound ammonias.  A  collective 
title  of  tho  organic  bases  derived 
from  ammonia  by  the  substitution 
of  an  alcohol  radical  for  an  equiva- 
lent of  hydrogen.  They  may  be 
mon-amines,  di-umines,  tri-aminef, 
tetr-amines,  or  pejii-awiwes,  ac- 
cording to  their  composition. 

AMMO'NIA.  Ammoniacal  gas ; 
hydrate  of  ammonium.  A  colour- 
less, pimgent,  alkaline  gas,  pro- 
duced by  heating  chloride  of 
ammonium  with  slaked  lime  ;  also 
a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances.  By  Priestley 
it  was  called  alkaline  air ;  it  is 
frequently  termed  the  volatile 
alkali,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
fixed  alkalies,  soda  and  potash. 
Its  present  name  is  derived  from 
sal  ammoniac,  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  basis,  and  which  received 
its  title  from  being  first  prepared 
in  the  district  of  Ammonia  in 
Libya.  It  is  now  considered  an 
amide  of  hydrogen. 

1.  Ammoniaco-.  A  term  pi-e- 
fixed  to  salts,  in  which  ammonia 
has  been  added  sufiioient  to  com- 
bine with  both  tho  acid  and  tho 
base. 

2.  Ammoniurct.  A  compound 
of  ammonia  with  a  metallic 
oxide. 

3.  Ammoniacal  Amalgam. 
Ammonium  amalgam.  A  substance 
formed  by  tho  action  of  galvanism 
on  a  salt  of  ammonia,  in  contact 
with  a  globule  of  mercury.  It 
was    formerly  regarded    as  an 
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amalgam  of  the  liypotlietioal  metal 
"  Ammonium  "  with  mercury. 

AMMO'NIACUM.  Ammoniac, 
a  gum-resin,  whicli  exudes  from 
the  surface  of  Dorema  aminonia- 
cum,  a  plant  of  the  order  Umbelli- 
fercB,  growing  in  Persia  and  the 
Panjaub.  The  varieties  are  (juttce 
ammoniaci,  occurring  in  tears,  and 
lapis  ammoniaci,  ;  occurring  in 
lumps. 

AMMONIZE'MIA  (a»^M^onia,and 
a'lfxa,  blood).  An  ammoniacal 
state  of  the  blood,  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  urea 
and  the  absorption  into  the  sj's- 
tem  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
so  formed. 

AMMO'NIUM.  A  hypothetical 
metal,  which  is  assumed  to  exist 
in  ammoniacal  salts.  Ammonium 
carbonate  is  a  solid  compound  of 
ammonia  and  carbonic  anhydride 
gases. 

AMNE'SIA  (a,  priv.,  lUj/f/tris, 
memory).  Ohlivio ;  memoria 
deleta.  Forgetfulness ;  loss  of 
memory,  especially  memory  of 
words ;  a  prominent  sjrmptom  in 
certain  cerebral  diseases,  &c.  See 
Aphasia. 

A'MNION  (anvSi,  a  sheep).  The 
most  internal  of  the  foetal  mem- 
branes, formed  by  a  folding  over 
the  foetus  laterally  and  antero- 
posteriorly  of  the  epiplast  and 
somatopleural  portion  of  the 
mesoplast ;  the  folds  meet  over  the 
embryo  and  coalesce,  leaving  no 
septum  at  the  line  of  junction,  so 
that  there  are  formed  two  layers, 
the  outer  ov  false  amnion,  and  the 
inner  or  tnic  amnion,  and  between 
those  a  cavity  continuous  witli 
the  pleuro-iieritonoal  space ; 
between  the  true  amnion  and  the 
fcetus  is  a  second  cavity  contain- 
ing the  amnioiic  Jlitid,  or  liqitor 
amnii.  In  iishes  and  amphibia 
the  amnion  is  absent.    The  name 


appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
its  softness  to  the  touch  ;  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  first  observed  in 
the  sheep.  Di-.  Greenhill  says 
that  the  ])roper  term  is  dfj.i/e7os 
XtTuv  or  v/xrif,  and  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  -rh  duviov,  the  neuter 
substantive,  is  ever  used  in  this 
sense. 

AMNIOTIC.  Belonging  io  the 
amnion. 

AMCE'BA  (dfxe'i^w,  to  change). 
A  monocellular  nucleated  organism 
containing  a  finely  granular 
protoplasm ;  it  is  constantly 
changing  its  form  (hence  its  name) 
by  thrusting  out  processes  of  its 
protoplasm.  Amaboid  movement!!. 
Those  seen  in  tlie  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  and  resembling  the 
movements  of  the  amceba. 

AMO'EPHOUS  (a,  priv.,  i^opcpii, 
form).  Foi-mless ;  irregular ;  a 
term  applied  to  certain  sediments 
found  in  the  urine,  in  states  of 
disease.    See  Calculus. 

AMPERE'S  LAW.  The  law 
that  equal  volumes  of  gases  or 
vapours  under  like  conditions 
contain  the  same  number  of  mole- 
cules.   Ampere  died  in  18SG 

A'MPHI-  {d.n<pi).  A  Greek  pre- 
position signifying,  in  compound 
words,  about,  on  both  sides,  on  all 
sides,  so  that  it  seems  sometimes 
to  stand  for  Suo,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  Latin  ambo  in  fojibidexter. 

1.  Amph-eme' rinos  {a.ix<priti4ptvos, 
sc.  TTupfTiis) ,  A  Hip]iooratic  term 
fov  quotidian  fever,  dix<p\  ijfiepa,  in 
the  compass  of  a  day. 

2.  Amph-id  Salts  {elbos,  like- 
ness). Salts  su]iposed  to  result 
from  the  combination  of  a  base 
with  an  acid.  They  were  thus 
distinguished  by  Berzclius  from 
haloid  salts,  which  consisted  only 
of  a  metal  and  an  electro-negative 
radical  or  halogen.  Thus  chloride 
of  sodium  would  bo  a  haloid  .^alt, 
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while  sulphate  of  soda  would  be 
an  amphid  salt.  In  modem 
chemical  nomenclature  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  made,  the  two 
classes  being  considered  identical ; 
sulphate  of  soda  being  formed  on 
the  type  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

3.  Amphi-arthrosis  (&pdpucns, 
articulation).  A  mixed  kind  of 
articulation,  with  obscure  motion, 
isartaking  of  both  the  movable 
diarthrosis  and  the  immovable 
synarthrosis ;  it  is  also  called 
continuous  diarthrosis.  Examples 
occur  in  the  connection  between 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  the 
union  of  the  first  two  pieces  of  the 
sternum,  and  the  sacroiliac  and 
pubic  symphyses.  See  Articula- 
tion. 

4.  AmpJd-hlestro'-ides  (dficpiffXrjn-- 
rpov,  a  casting-net,  675 os,  likeness.) 
Net-like.  The  term  x '■'"'<''')  oi' 
tunic,  being  supplied,  we  have  a 
Greek  designation  of  the  retina, 
or  tunica  retiformis,  a  term  de- 
rived from  its  network  of  blood- 
vessels and  its  form.  Ampliihles- 
troiditis  would  then  be  a  classical 
substitute  for  the  unclassical 
retinitis. 

5.  Amphi-diartki-osis.  The  name 
given  by  Winslow  to  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation,  from  its 
partaking,  according  to  his  view, 
of  the  motions  both  of  ginglymus 
and  arthrodia, 

6.  Amphi-r/ainous  plants  {yiixos, 
marriage).  Cellular  plants  ;  a 
class  of  floworloHs  plants,  destitute 
of  stomates  and  entirely  cellular. 
The  term  has  reference  to  the 
doubtful  method  of  their  repro- 
duction.   See  y'letheogamous. 

7.  Aiuphi-sarna  (ndp^,  crapKSi, 
flesh).  A  berry,  consisting  of 
seeds  imbedded  in  pulp,  superior, 
the  outer  portion  of  the  pericarp 
being  thick-skinned,  as  in  citrus, 
&c.    See  Bacca, 


8.  Amphi-tropal  {jpeiza,  to 
turn).  That  which  is  curved 
round  the  body  to  which  it 
belongs;  a  term  applied  to  the 
embryo  of  the  seed,  when  it  is 
curved  round  the  albumen. 

9.  AmpJvi-tropous  (rpe'Trco,  to 
turn).  This  term  is  api^lied  to 
the  ovule  of  plants,  when  the  fora. 
minal  and  chalazal  ends  are  trans- 
verse with  respect  to  the  hilum. 

AMPHI'BIA  (dufi;-  0i6s,  life). 
A  class  of  the  sulo-kingdom  verte- 
brata  including  such  animals  as 
the  frog,  newt,  &c. 

AMPHIO'XEJS  (da<l>i;  dtv,, 
sharp).  The  Lancelot.  The  only 
member  of  the  sub-class  Leptocar- 
d/ia ;  it  stands  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Ascidians  and 
the  Vertebrates,  and  is  remark- 
able in  ^  not  possessing  a  brain, 
having  an  entirely  membranous 
cranium,  and  a  notochord  which 
extends  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body. 

AMPHISTOMA  {dficpi-  ffrSfia, 
a  mouth).  A  genus  of  the  Trema- 
toda  possessing  a  single  sucker  at 
the  posterior  extremity.  Amplii- 
stoma  hominis  has  been  found  in  the 
colon  of  man. 

A'MPHORIC  EB'SONANCE 
{amphora,  a  two-handed  vessel). 
A  sound  of  the  chest  like  that 
heard  on  blowing  into  an  empty 
decanter.    See  Auscidtation. 

AMPLE'XICAUL  (amplccti,  to 
embrace,  caulis,  a  stem).  A  term 
applied  to  the  stalks  of  leaves 
which  are  dilated  and  embrace,  or 
form  a  sheath  to,  the  stem.  Some 
leaf-stalks  perform  this  offico 
partially,  and  are  called  scini- 
aniplexicaul,  or  half-stem  sheath- 
ing. 

AMPLIFICA'TIO.  Enlarge- 
ment, as  of  a  gland.  The  term 
denotes  congestion,  as  of  the  liver, 
or  conrjestio  jecinoris. 
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A'MPLITDDE  (amplitudo, 
width).  The  extent  or  height  of  a 
wave ;  in  a  respiratory  or  pulse 
curve  it  is  measured  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  base-line  and 
the  summit  of  the  curve  or  wave. 

AMPU'LLA.  A  big-bellied  jug 
or  bottle,  used  by  the  Eomans  for 
containing  liquids.  1.  Hence  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  chemical 
vessel  having  the  same  form  as  a 
cucurbit.  2.  It  also  denotes  a 
dilatation  of  the  cavity  occurring 
near  one  extremity  of  each  of  the 
semicircular  canals  of  the  ear, 
Annmlla  memhranacea  lahyrintlii. 
3.  The  term  is  used  in  medicine 
as  synonymous  with  bulla;  hence 
pemjshigus  is  called,  by  some  of 
the  continental  writers,  febris 
amimllosa,  or  bullosa.  4.  The 
term  is'also  applied,  in  litany,  to 
that  modification  of  the  petiole,  in 
which  it  resembles  an  open 
pitcher.  Ampulla  cliyli,  the  en- 
largement at  the  lower  end  of  the 
thoi-acic  duct;  ampulla  ductus 
lactij'eri,  the  dilated  excretory 
ducts  of  the  mammary  gland  near 
the  nipjole. 

AMP  Q'LLULA  (dim.  of  ampulla, 
a  bottle).  A  term  applied  by 
Lieberkiihn  to  the  expanded  ex- 
tremity of  each  villus  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  intestines. 

AMPUTA'TION  {amputare,  to 
cut  off).  The  removal  of  a  limb, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  by  the 
knife,  or  as  a  consequence  of 
disease,  as  from  gangrene.  Am- 
putation is  termed  primary 
(expedita),  when  it  is  ijorformed 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  an 
injury,  and  before  fever  and  in- 
flammation have  taken  place ; 
secondary  (prorogata),  when  it  is 
delayed  until  inflammation  has 
subsided  and  suppuration  is 
established. 

1.  Spontaneous  amputation. 


The  ampntation  of  a  limb  of  the 
foetus  in  utero  from  constriction 
of  the  part  hy  the  umbilical  cord, 
or  by  bauds. 

2.  Subperiosteal  ampuiaiion. 
When  flaps  of  i^eriosteum  are 
made  in  order  to  cover  the  cut 
end  of  the  bone. 

A'MULET  (amiiletum,  from 
amoliri,  to  put  away).  A  sympa- 
thetic preservative  against  sick- 
ness, as  a  gem  or  paper  inscribed 
with  mystical,  prophylactic  cha- 
racters. To  this  principle  may 
be  referred  the  reputed  virtue  of 
the  anodyne  necldace  for  facihtat- 
iug  the  teething  of  infants,  of  the 
metallic  ring  for  preventing  cramjs, 
the  cliihVs  caul  for  jsrotecting  sea- 
faring jDersons,  &c. 

AJilUSSAT'S  OPERATION  for 
COLOTOMT.  The  operation  for 
opening  either  the  ascending  or 
descending  colon  by  mear^s  of  a 
transverse  incision  between  the 
last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
commencing  outside  the  quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle. 

AMY'ELODS  (a,  priv.,  fiveXSs, 
medulla).  A  term  applied  to  the 
foetus,  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
complete  absence  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  When  the  encephalon 
also  is  abFent,  the  fojtus  is  termed 
amyencephalous. 

AMY'GDAL^  {dfivyU\v,  an 
almond).  Literally,  almonds;  a 
popular  name  for  the  exterior 
glands  of  the  neck,  and  for  the 
tonsils. 

Amygdalitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  tonsils.  Tonsillitis  is  an  un- 
classical  term. 

Amy'gdalin.  A  glucoside  found 
in  bitter  almonds  and  other  seeds  ; 
when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or 
under  the  action  of  emulsin,  it 
decomposes  into  glucose,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 


AMY- 

A'MYL.  The  radical  of  amyl 
alcohol. 

1.  Amyl  alcohol.  Fusel  oil. 
Amonatomic  alcohol,  containing 
five  atoms  of  carbon,  highly  in- 
toxicating and  largely  manufac- 
tured from  potatoes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adulterating  whisky, 
brandy,  &c. ;  when  oxidized,  it 
yields  valeraldehyde  and  valeric 
acid. 

2.  Amyl  nitrite.  A  compound 
prepared  by  passing  nitrogen 
dioxide  through  amyl  alcohol ;  it 
is  a  liquid  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
possesses  a  peculiar  odour;  when 
inhaled,  it  quickens  the  heart's 
action,  dilates  the  blood-vessels, 
and  lowers  blood -pressure. 

A'MYLOID  (amijlum,  starch, 
elSoj,  form).  In  Botany,  a  starch- 
like substance  found  in  the  coty- 
ledons of  leguminous  plants.  In 
Pathology,  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance found  in  the  tissues  the 
seat  of  amyloid  degeneration. 

A'MYLOID  BODIES.  Corpora 
amylacea.  More  or  less  round 
concretions  of  amyloid  material 
exhibiting  concentric  rings  and 
often  inclosing  a  crystal  of  hae- 
matoidin ;  they  are  found  in  the 
ependyma  of  the  ventricles,  in  the 
prostate  gland,  and  in  many 
tissues  the  seat  of  old  inflamma- 
tion. 

A'MYLOID  DEGENERATION. 
Lardaceotis  disease.  Waxy  disease. 
A  degenerative  change  which 
takes  place  especially  in  the 
kidneys,  spleen,  liver,  and  intes- 
tines, as  a  result  of  chronic  sup- 
puration of  bone,  chronic  plithigis, 
and  syphilis  with  or  without 
suppuration.  The  organ  affected 
is  enlarged  from  the  deposit 
within  it  of  the  translucent  amy- 
loid material,  which  may  be 
detected  by  its  giving  with  a 
solution  of  iodiuo  a  deep  brown 
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colour,  and  a  faiut  blue  when 
treated  with  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid.  This  latter  reaction  led 
Virchow  to  regard  the  new  ma- 
terial as  allied  to  starch ;  it  is, 
however,  as  discovered  by  Kekule, 
a  nitrogenous  substance. 

A'MYLUM  {&ixv\ov,  unground, 
sc.  &\evpov,  wheaten  flour). 
Starch  ;  the  starch  procured  from 
the  grains  of  Triticum  Vulgare  or 
common  wheat.  The  term  de- 
notes fine  meal  prepared  more 
carefully  than  by  common  grind- 
ing. 

AMYOSTHE'NIC  (a,  priv.,  fivs, 
fj.v6s,  a  muscle,  adivos,  strength). 
That  which  arrests  muscular 
action.  Chloral,  it  is  stated, 
arrests  uterine  contraction,  and 
thus  prevents  abortion. 

AMYO'TEOPHY  (a,  neg.,  fivs, 
a  muscle,  rpocprj,  nutrition).  Atro- 
phy of  muscles.  Amyotrophia 
paralysis  is  paralysis  due  to  mus- 
cular atrojjhy. 

ANA'-  (aca).  A  Greek  prepo- 
sition,  signifying,  in  compound 
words,  upivards,  backwards, 
throughout,  and  hence  sometimes 
conveying  the  sense  of  increase,  or 
strengthening,  of  repetition  and 
improvement,  &c. 

ANABIO'TIC  (dfaHiScc,  to  re- 
vive). A  term  applied  by  Schulz 
to  the  efiect  of  such  remedies  aa 
tonics  and  stimulants. 
^  ANABLE'PSIS  {dud^Keit^is,  from 
dvajSAeTTCD,  to  see  again).  Restora- 
tion of  sight. 

ANACATHA'RSIS  {i.micaealpu 
to  cleanse  ujjvs^ards,  i.e.  by  vomit- 
ing).  A  term  used  by  the  Greeks, 
and  copied  by  Sauvagcs  to  denote 
cough  attended  by  expectora- 
tion. 

ANACATHA'RTICS  (d»a,caeal- 
pw,  to  cleanse  or  purge  upwards). 
Vomitoria.  Emetics,  or  medicines 
which  produce  vomiting.  WheQ 
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they  produce  merely  nausea,  they 
are  termed  nauseants. 

ANA'OROTISM  (dt'aKpoTew,  to 
lift  up).  An  oscillation  in  the 
upstroke  of  a  sphygmographic 
tracing. 

ANADIPLO'SIS  (dvadnrXSa,,  to 
redouble).  A  doubling  back,  or 
reduplication  ;  the  redoubling 
■which  occurs  in  a  paroxysm  of 
ague  when  its  type  is  double. 

ANADI'PSIA  (di'd,  intensive, 
Si\j/a,  thirst).    Intense  thirst. 

AN^MATOPOIESIS  (a,  neg., 
aTfxa,  blood,  Troie'oj,  to  make).  De- 
ficient formation  of  blood. 

AN^'MIA  (a,  priv.jaf^ta,  blood). 
"  Deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  in 
the  blood."  This  term  denotes, 
simply,  absence  of  blood,  and  it 
implies  deficiency  of  blood  ;  but  it 
is  employed  to  denote,  generally, 
an  alteration  of  qimlity,  rather 
than  of  quantity,  of  blood.  The 
disease  is  also  called  oligoTicemia 
and  spancemia,  terms  expressive 
of  deficiency  or  paucity  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood.  Ane- 
mia may  be  due  to  hsemorrhages, 
chronic  suppuration,  cancer,  gas- 
tric ulcer,  phthisis,  chronic  lead- 
poisoning,  and  other  general  dis- 
orders. 

1.  Idiopathic  anceniia,  essential 
OMcemia,  progressive  pernicious 
anosmia,  are  terms  applied  to  a 
form  of  anaamia  which,  despite  all 
treatment,  tends  to  a  fatal  issue  ; 
it  was  first  recognized  and  de- 
scribed by  Addison.  There  is  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  white 
blood  corpuscles,  no  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands, 
but  an  abnormally  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
occurs. 

2.  Lympliatic  ancemia.  See 
Ilodqhin' s  Disease. 

AN^MO'TKOPiiy  [a,  priv., 
of/za,  blood,  Tpo(j>7j,  uourishmout). 


By  this  term,  and  hwmoirophy, 
are  imijlied,  respectively,  a  de- 
ficiency, and  an  excess,  of  sangui- 
neus nourishment.  Atrophy  and 
hij  per  trophy,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, include  the  idea  of  dimi- 
nished and  increased  magnitude  ; 
while  ancemia  and  hyperwmia 
have  reference  only  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  present,  without  regard 
to  its  nutritive  properties.  See 
Hwmot/i'opihy . 

AN^STHE'SIA  (dvaicreTiala, 
from  a,  priv.,  ^io-e-qa-is,  perception). 
1.  Loss  of  sensation ;  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  of  sensation.  2.  The 
term  ancesthesia  is  also  applied  to 
the  state  of  insensibility  produced 
by  the  use  of  antesthetic  agents, 
or  the  state  of  being  anwsthe- 
tized. 

AN^STHESI'METER  {dvaiir- 
Briala,  insensibility,  fiirpov,  a 
measure).  A  measurer  of  insen- 
sibility ;  an  apparatus  invented 
by  M.  Duroy,  of  Paris,  for  the 
administration  of  chloroform. 

AN^STHE'TICS.  Agents 
used  to  produce  insensibility  to 
pain  during  sui-gical  operations 
and  jjarturition ;  they  may  be 
classified  into  local  and  general. 
The  local  are,  the  application  of 
cold  by  means  of  ice  or  the 
ether  spray,  cocain,  &c.  The 
general  are  those  inhaled  as 
a  vapour,  as  chloroform,  ether, 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  methylene  bi- 
chloride, &c. 

A'NAL  {anus,  the  fundament). 
Belonging  to  the  anus. 

1.  Anal  fascia.  The  fascia 
covering  the  inferior  siu-face  of 
the  levator  ani  muscle,  and  at- 
tached in  front  to  the  deep  laj-er 
of  the  triangular  ligament. 

2.  Anal  fistula.  Hamid  us  Fiistula 
ill  ano. 

ANALE'PSIS  (aVrfATjifiy,  re- 
covery, from  di/aXanfiavw,  to  tako 
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up).  Recovery  of  strengtli  after 
sickiiGss 

ANALE'PTICA  (dvaXTinriKd, 
from  dudKrj^ts,  recovery).  Ee- 
Btoratives;  medicines  which  stimu- 
late the  heart  and  vascular  sys- 
tem, and  are  generally  termed 
cordials. 

ANALGE'SIA  {a,  priv.,  &\yos, 
pain).  Diminished  sensibility  to 
pain,  as  distinguished  from  hy- 
peralgesia,  or  increase  of  sensi- 
bility. 

ANA'LOGOTJS  TISSUES  (dvd- 
A070S,  conformable).  A  term  ap. 
plied  to  all  solid,  morbid  products, 
which  resemble  the  natm-al  ele- 
mentary tissues  of  the  body.  It 
is  synonymous  with  the  euplastic 
matter  of  Lobstein.  See  Hetero- 
logous Formations. 

A'NALOGUB  (dvdxoyo!,  con- 
formable).  A  term  applied,  .  in 
comparative  anatomy,  to  an  organ 
in  one  animal  which  is  analogous 
to  another  organ  in  another 
animal,  in  its  functions,  without 
reference  to  its  fundamental 
structure :  thus,  the  wing  of  a 
bird  is  the  analogue  of  the  wing 
of  an  insect,  the  leaf  of  a  plant 
is  the  analogue  of  the  lung  of 
an  animal,  &c.  Compare  Homo- 
lorjue. 

ANALT'SER  {dvaXvw,  to  un- 
loose). The  eye  prism  of  the 
polariscope. 

ANA'LYSIS,  CHEMICAL  {hva- 
\6a),  to  resolve  into  elements). 
The  resolution  of  compound  bodies 
into  either  their  simpler  or  their 
elementary  constituents.  When 
merely  the  mmibcr  and  nature  of 
those  are  ascertained,  the  analysis 
is  termed  qualitative;  but  when 
their  proportions  also  are  deter- 
mined, the  analysis  is  quantitative. 
If  the  analysis  consists  in  dctcr- 
inining  the  quantities  of  the 
simpler  conatituenta   only  of  a 
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compound,  it  is  called  proximate, 
as  when  carbonate  of  potash  is 
separated  into  carbonic  acid  and 
j)otash ;  but  when  the  operation  is 
extended,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 
resolved  into  carbon  and  oxygen, 
and  the  potash  into  potassium  and 
oxygen,  tliis  process  is  termed 
ultimate  analysis. 

1.  Analysis,  organic.  The  ge- 
neric term  for  those  operations 
which  aim  at  ascertaining  the 
composition  and  constitution  of 
all  matter  formed  under  the  in- 
fluences  existing  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

2.  Analysis,  gravimetric.  A 
mode  of  conducting  quantitative 
analysis,  by  isolating  a  body  and 
weighing  it  alone  in  a  balance,  and 
ascertaining  its  quantity;  or  by 
separating  it  by,  and  weighing 
it  in  combination  with,  another 
body,  whose  combining  proportion 
is  well  known. 

3.  Analysis,  volumetric.  A  mode 
of  conducting  quantitative  ana- 
lysis, by  which  the  amount  of  a 
constituent  of  a  compound  may  be 
ascertained  by  noting  th,e  volume 
of  a  liquid  which  is  required  to  be 
added  to  the  comiDound  before  a 
given  elfect  is  produced. 

4.  Analysis,  gasometric.  A 
branch  of  chemical  analysis  for 
determining  the  volume  of  oxygen 
in  samples  of  atmosj^heric  air 
taken  from  various  localities.  The 
eudiometer  is  the  instrument  used 
in  these  determinations ;  and 
hence,  the  terms  eudiometrij,  eu- 
diometrical  analysis,  &c.  See 
Eudiometer. 

ANAMNE'STTO  SYMPTOM 
{dvaij.v7i(TriK6s,  able  to  recall  to 
mind).  A  symptom  which  relates 
to  the  patient's  previous  state  of 
health,  and  thus  afTords  the  phy- 
sician a  hint  by  reniembi'ance. 

ANAMNIO'TA  (a,  ncg.,  H/xuiov). 
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Vertebrates  which  do  not  possess 
an  amnion,  as  Pisces  and  Am- 
phibia. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS  {duafiSpcpu- 
tris,  the  act  of  forming  anew).  A 
term  indicative  of  an  ascending 
or  progressive  development  of 
species  in  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  kingdoms.  The  term 
would  have  a  distinct  meaning  as 
applied  to  the  imago  state  of  an 
insect ;  but  in  cases  in  which  the 
senses  detect  no  progression,  the 
word  metamorplwsis  is,  perhaps, 
co-extensive  with  our  know- 
ledge. 

ANA'NDRIA  (a,  neg.,  dvvp,  a 
man).    Impotence  in  the  male.  ■ 

ANAPHRODISI'ACS  {dvacppo- 
Sia-la,  absence  of  the  sexual  feel- 
ings). Antaphrodisiacs ;  medicinal 
agents  supposed  to  repress  or 
diminish  the  sexual  feelings.  See 
Aphrodisiacs. 

ANAPLA'STY  (dfawXtiffacc,  to 
form  anew).  An  operation  for  the 
restoration  of  lost  or  deformed 
parts. 

ANAPO'PHTSIS  {dui,  back- 
ward, dir6(pviTis,  a  process  of  bone). 
A  term  applied  to  that  process  of 
a  vertebra  which  arises  above  the 
diapophysis  or  transverse  process, 
and  projects  more  or  less  back- 
ward.   See  Vertebra. 

ANA'PTYSIS  {dvaTTTiai,  to  spit 
up  or  out).  Expectoration.  A 
term  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
same  sense  as  Anacatharsis. 

ANASA'RCA.  Aqua  inter 
cutem ;  liydrosarca.  General 
dropsy ;  "  an  accumulation  of 
serum  in  the  areolar  tissue,  with 
or  without  eifusion  into  the  serous 
cavities."  It  is  the  leucopldeg ma- 
sia  of  various  writers.  Dr.  Mayno 
observes  that  Anasarca  is  jsropcrly 
characterized  as  a  Latin  nouu  of 
the  first  declension. 

ANASTA'LTIC  {dvd,  upwards, 


ffTeXKai,  to  contract).  A  term 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  the 
upward  direction  of  the  nervous 
influence.    See  JDiastaltic. 

ANASTOMO'SIS  {dvacrToixSa,,  to 
furnish  with  a  mouth;  to  open, 
as  of  one  sea  into  another).  The 
communication  of  vessels  with  one 
another,  as  if  the  mouths  or  open 
ends  of  one  set  were  joined  to  those 
of  another.  The  term  has  been 
inaccurately  used  to  indicate  the 
junction  of  nerve  filaments  with 
each  other. 

ANASTOMO'TIC.  Belonging 
to  anastomosis.  Applied  to  certain 
arteries  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs. 

ANA'TOMY  {dvaroix-h,  dissec- 
tion, from  dvarifuvoi,  to  cut  up). 
This  term  now  denotes  the  act 
of  dissection,  and  comprises  the 
science  of  organization,  or  the 
examination  of  the  organs  or 
instruments  of  life.  By  the  older 
writers  it  was  often  used  to  denote 
the  object  dissected ;  and  then,  as 
this  was  stripped  of  its  flesh,  it 
was  applied  to  what  we  now 
call  a  skeleton.  "  Skeleton  "  had 
then  another  meaning.  See  Ske- 
leton. 

1.  Descriptive  Anatomy  treats 
of  the  numerous  organs  of  which 
the  human  body  consists,  with 
reference  to  then"  shape  and 
mutual  relations.  This  branch  is 
subdivided  into  the  particular 
anatomy  of  the  organs,  and  the 
anatomy  of  regions,  or  surgical 
anatomy. 

2.  General  Anatomy  treats  of 
tho  structure  and  properties  of 
the  difierent  tissues  which  are 
common  to  several  organs.  To 
this  branch  belongs  the  examina- 
tion of  the  general  characters  of 
all  the  organs. 

3.  Medical  Anatomy  lias  special 
reference  to  the  relations  of  the 
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viscera  to  each  other  and  to  the 
overlying  parietes. 

4.  Pathological  or  Morlid 
Anatomy  comprehends  an  account 
of  all  the  changes  of  structure 
produced  by  disease,  whether  in 
individual  organs,  or  in  the  pri- 
mitive or  common  substances  of 
which  these  organs  are  composed. 

5.  Transcendental  Anatomy  is 
that  which  investigates  the  mode, 
plan,  or  model  upon  which  the 
animal  frame  or  organs  are 
formed. 

6.  Compai-ative  Anatomy  is  that 
which  investigates  the  organiza- 
tion of  plants  and  animals. 

ANATRIPSOLO'GIA  {duirpi^is, 
friction,  from  avaTpl^w,  to  rub  in, 
AJyor,  a  description).  A  treatise 
on  friction  employed  as  a  remedy. 
This  process  has  been  variously 
termed  the  iatraleiptio  method, 
the  epidermic  method,  and  espnoio 
medicine. 

ANA'TEOPOUS  {dvaTpe-rrai,  to 
turn  up  or  over).  Inverted;  a 
term  applied  to  the  ovule  of  plants, 
when  the  inside  of  this  organ  is 
reversed,  so  that  the  apex  or 
micropyle  of  the  nucleus  corre- 
sponds with  the  insertion  of  the 
funiculus,  while  the  chalaza  is  at 
the  other  extremity. 

ANAU'DIA  (a,  priv.,  a^Brj, 
speech).  Speechlessness.  The 
term  anaudia  has  a  weaker  signi- 
fication than  aphonia,  the  former 
denoting  an  inability  to  articulate, 
the  latter  an  entire  loss  of  voice. 
Used  also  for  Catalepsy. 

AN-AZOTU'EIA  (a,  priv.,  azote, 
and  oupeco,  to  make  water).  A 
terra  applied  by  Dr.  Willis  to  that 
variety  of  chronic  diuresis  in  which 
a  less  quantity  of  urea  is  excreted 
in  the  iirino  than  in  a  healthy  state. 
See  Azotv/ria. 

A'NCHILOPS  (o7X',  near,  i!>^\i, 
the  eye).    A  term  for  an  abscess 


near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
and  superficial  to  the  lacrymal  sac. 
See  ^gilops. 

ANCHTLO'SIS.  This  term 
should  be  spelled  anhijlosis  :  the 
Greek  letter  is  k,  not  x-  Ancylosis 
is  inconvenient,  the  c  before  the  y 
having  generally  the  soft  sound 
of  s.    See  Ankylosis. 

ANCHYLO'STOMA  DUODE- 
NALE  {dyKv\os,  curved,  arona, 
mouth ;  duodenalis,  belonging  to 
the  dnodenum).  Sclerostoma  duo- 
denale.  Dochmius  duodenalis.  A 
nematode  worm  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine 
of  man ;  its  head  is  bent  towards 
the  dorsal  surface,  and  hence  its 
name.  It  is  especially  common 
in  Egypt,  and  has  recently  been 
found  in  the  intestines  of  those 
engaged  in  excavating  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel.  Its  presence 
gives  rise  to  serious  aneemia. 
The  spelling  anc?i  is  wrong.  See 
Anchylosis. 

A'NCON  {S.yKwv).  A  Hippo- 
cratic  word,  synonymous  with 
olecranon,  but  often  used  for  the 
whole  elbow  generally.  Hence 
the  terms  anconal  aspect,  relating 
to  the  side  on  which  the  ancon  or 
elbow  is  situated ;  anconad,  "  to- 
wards the  anconal  aspect ;" 
anconeus,  a  muscle  which  assists 
in  extending  the  forearm ;  and 
ancono'id  (eTSos,  likeness),  or 
elbow-like,  applied  to  a  process  of 
the  cubit. 

ANDIliECI'UM  (dv(]p,  a  man). 
A  term  applied  to  the  male 
apparatus  in  plants,  commonly 
called  the  stamens — the  apices  of 
old  botanists.    See  Oynceceum. 

ANDROGY'NA  (dfiip,  a  man, 
yvvTi,  a  woman).  Monoecious 
plants  with  male  and  female 
flowers  on  tho  same  infloresconco. 
Also  a  female  in  whom  tho  genital 
organs  approach  in  character  those 
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of  the  male.  Androgynus  is  a 
male  in  whom  the  genital  organs 
approach  in  character  those  of  the 
female. 

_  ANDEOPHONOMA'NIA  (d.p-f,p, 
dv5p6s,  a  man,  (povevw,  to  kill, 
/xa>/ta,  madness).  Homicidal  mania. 

ANELE'CTEICS  (a,  priv.,  i^KeK- 
rpov,  amber).  Non-electrics.  A 
term  applied  to  those  bodies 
which  were  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  being  electrified  by 
friction  ;  they  aroi,  however,  easily 
electrified,  but  being  good  con- 
ductors readily  lose  their  elec- 
tricity. 

ANELECTROTO'NUS  (a,  neg., 
Vi\(KTpov;  t6vos,  tension).  The 
altered  condition  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  positive  pole 
{anode)  when  an  electric  cui-rent 
is  passing  through  either  a  muscle 
or  a  nerve. 

ANEL'S  OPERATION  FOR 
ANEURYSM.  In  this  operation 
the  artery  was  tied  immediately 
above  the  anemysm;  it  differed 
from  former  operations  for  the 
same  pm-pose  in  not  having  a 
second  ligatm-e  applied  below  the 
aneurysmal  sac,  and  in  not  open- 
ing the  latter.  See  Hunteriom 
Operation.  Anel  was  a  French 
sui-geon,  and  died  in  1722. 

ANEMO'METBR  (&p^fios,  wind, 
fifTpou,  a  measure).  An  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

ANEMOPHILOUS  (Ai^e/xos ; 
(l)l\os,  loved).  The  termed  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  aro  fertilized 
by  pollen  carried  by  the  wind. 

ANENCEPHA'LIA  (a,  priv., 
fjKefaAos,  the  brain).  The  state 
of  an  anencephalus  ;  the  absence 
of  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the 
cerebral  portion  of  the  head. 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilairo  justly  dis- 
tinguishes— 

1.  Real  Anencephalia,  or  entire 


absence  of  the  brain,  which  might 
be  denominated  hol-anencephalia 
{'6\os,  entire),  or  pant-anencephalia 
(irSj,  iravrSs,  all). 

2.  Cyst-anenceplialia  (kv<ttis,  a 
bladder),  or  the  vesicular  brain, in 
which,  instead  of  a  brain,  a  bladder 
is  found  filled  with  fluid. 

3.  Der'anencephalia  (Sepn,  the 
neck),  in  which  ,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  brain  exists,  resting 
on  the  cervical  vertebra3. 

4.  Pod-anence2olialia  (ttoOj,  tto- 
5o's,  a  foot  or  stalk),  in  which  a 
brain  indeed  exists,  but  it  is 
situated  outside  the  cranium, 
attached,  as  it  were,  to  a  stalk. 

5.  Not-anenceplialia  {pHto^,  the 
back),  in  which  the  brain  is  not 
within  the  skull,  but  (at  least  in 
great  part)  is  thrust  through  a 
fissure  of  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  and  so  loroduces,  Hke  a  spina 
bifida,  not-enceplialocele. 

^  ANENOE'PHALUS  (a,  priv., 
iyK€(pa\oi,  the  brain).  A  term 
applied  to  a  fcEtus  without  brains. 

AN'ENTEBELMINTHA  (a, 
priv.,  evrepa,  intestines,  eAfiivs,  a 
worm).  Those  entozoa,  or  intes- 
tinal worms,  which  have  no  intes- 
tinal canal,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sterelmintha  or  solid,  and 
the  coelelmintha  or  hoUow,  worms 

ANEPITHY'MIA  (a,  priv.,  tV,- 
Oufiia,  appetite).  A  morbid  loss  of 
appetite,  as  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c. 

A'NEROID  BAROMETER  (a 
neg.,  pr]p6s,  moist,  elSos,  form).  A 
barometer  the  action  of  which 
depends  upon  the  varying  pressm-e 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  top  of 
a  thin  watch-shaped  metallic  box, 
from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted  ;  a  movable  hand,  as  in 
a  watch,  shows  the  variations  of 
pressure.  The  name  aneroid  im- 
plies that  the  indicator  is  not  a 
liquid,  as  in  the  mercm-ial  baro- 
meter. 
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AITERT'THEOBLEPSIA  (a, 
priv.,  epvepos,  red,  ^Xiirw,  to  see). 
A  defect  of  vision  in  which  the 
different  shades  of  the  red  colour 
cannot  be  distinguished. 

A'NESIS  (an'rj^ii,  to  remit).  A 
remission  or  relaxation  of_  a 
disease  or  symptom.  The  adjec- 
tive term  anetus  {averds,  relaxed) 
has  been  employed  to  denote  in- 
termittent fever.  Here,  ■KvpiT6s, 
fever,  must  be  understood. 

ANEUEA'LGICON  (a,  priv., 
vevpov,  a  nerve,  &\yos,  pain).  An 
instrument  for  allaying  pain  of  the 
nerves,  used  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Downing. 
It  is  a  kind  of  fumigating  apparatus 
in  which  dried  herbs  are  burned, 
and  the  heated  vapour  is  then 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

ANEU'RIA  (a,  neg.,  vevpoy,  a 
nerve).  Paralysis. 

A'NEUEYSM  {aveipvirixa, 
widening).  A  dilatation  involving 
the  whole,  or  a  portion  only,  of 
the  circumference  of  an  artery. 
Anatomically  aneurysms  have 
been  divided  into  :  true,  those  in 
which  the  sac-wall  consists  of  all 
the  arterial  coats  ;  false,  where  the 
sac-wall  consists  of  only  one  coat, 
the  external ;  and  diffused  or  con- 
secutive, where  the  sac  is  formed 
from  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue.  According  to  their  shape 
aneuiysms  have  been  classified 
into : — 

(i)  Fusiform  or  tuhula/r  (aneu 
rysmal  dilatation),  where  all  the 
coats     are     equally  expanded 
throughout  the  circumference  of 
the  vessel,    (ii)  Sacculated,  when 
the  tumor  sju-ings  from  one  side 
of  the  artery,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by   a  small  opening 
called  the  month  of  the  sac  ;  this 
variety  is  again  divided  into  true, 
false,  and  consecutive.    The  follow- 
ing classification  is  based  upon 
the  cause  producing  the  disease  : — 


(i)  Spontaneous,  those  due  to  athe- 
roma, pressiu-e,  inflammation  in 
the  neighbom-hood,  lodgement  of 
septic  emboli,  &c.  (ii)  Traiimatic, 
those  due  to  injmy,  as  from  punc- 
ture by  a  lancet  in  venesection, 
or  by  a  spicule  of  bone,  from 
rending  of  the  coats  without  an 
external  wound,  &o. 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  the  thii-d  edition 
of  the  "  System  of  Surgery,"  fol- 
lowing Erichsen  and  Broca,  gives 
the  following  useful  classifica- 
tion:— 

1.  Common  or  Encysted  Aneu- 
rysm   [circumscrihed    of  Broca), 
where   the   tumor  consists  of  a 
single  cyst  communicating  only 
with  a  single  artery,  and  limited 
to  a  single  point  of  the  course  of 
that  artery,  subdivided  into  :  (i) 
fusiform  aneurysm,  or  aneurysmal 
dilatation,    occiu-ring   most  fre- 
quently in  the    aorta;    (ii)  true 
sacculated  aneurysm,  always  small, 
and  an  early  condition  of  (iii)  and 
(iv)  ;  (iii)  circumscrihed  false  sac- 
culated aneurysm  {mixed  external 
aneurysm  of    Broca),    the  most 
frequent    form     of  sacculated 
aneurysm,  attaining  a  large  size, 
and  having  one  at  least  of  the 
arterial  coats  existing  in  the  sac  ; 
(iv)  diff'used  false  sacculated  aneu- 
rysm; or  consecutive  aneurysm,  the 
sac  being  formed  of  a  condensed 
connective  tissue. 

2.  Arterio-venousAneurysm,w\noh. 
includes  two  varieties:  (i)  vari- 
cose aneurysm,  in  which  there  is  a 
sac  having  a  communication  witli 
an  artery  on  one  side  and  a  vein 
on    tlie    other;     (ii)  aneurysmal 
varix,  in  which  there   is  direct 
communication  between  artery  and 
vein  ;  both  forms  are  usually  the 
result  of  an  injury  in  which  an 
artery  and  its  adjacent  vein  havo 
boon  wounded,  as  in  some  cases  of 
venesection. 
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^  3.  Cirsoid  aneurysm,  arterial  va- 
rix,  where  the  artery  ia  elongated, 
tortuous,  and  dilated  into  pouches, 
all  the  coats  being  thinned,  es- 
pecially the  middle  ;  this  condition 
occurs  in  the  arterial  trunks; 
when  it  extends  into  the  network 
of  capillaries,  it  ia  called  aneurysm 
iy  anastomosis. 

4.  Dissecting  1  aneurysm,  where 
the  internal  coats  of  an  artery 
rupture,  and  the  blood  passes 
for  some  way  between  them,  either 
to  re-enter  the  vessel,  or  to  make  its 
way  outwards. 

Other  conditions  to  which  the 
term  aneurysm  has  been  ap- 
plied are  :  (i)  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  (active  cardiac  aneurysm) ; 
(ii)  dilatation  of  the  heart  {passive 
can-diac  aneurysm) ;  (iii)  rupture 
of  an  inflamed  and  softened  part 
of  the  heart-wall  {acute  aneurysm 
of  the  heart) ;  (iv)  minute  dilata- 
tions of  the  small  cerebral  arteries 
(miliary  aneurysm);  (v)  protru- 
sion of  the  inner  coat  through  the 
ruptured  middle  and  external 
coats  of  an  artery  (hernial 
aneurysm). 

ANEUEYSM  NEEDLE.  A 
blunt-pointed  curved  instrument 
with  the  eye  near  its  flattened  free 
end ;  it  is  used  for  passing  a 
ligatui-e  under  an  artery. 

ANEEA'CTUS  (d.^L<pl,  about, 
(ppda-(rai,  to  environ).  A  winding 
or  turning.  The  term  denotes  the 
anfractuosities,  furrows,  or  de- 
pressions, by  which  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  are  separated. 

ANGEIE'CTASIS  {dyyuoi',  a 
vessel,  e/cTaeriy,  extension).  Ex- 
tension or  hypertrophy  of  the 
capillaries  and  minute  vessels  of 
the  skin;  hence,  any  eiectasiscapil- 
laris,  a  term  applicable  to  several 
forms  of  vascular  naavus. 

ANGEIO'GRAPH  (dyy€7ov,  a 
vessel,  ypdcpw,  to  write).    A  form 


of  sphygmograph  invented  by 
Landois, 

ANGEIOLEUCI'TIS  (dyytTo,^,  a 
vessel,  \(vk6s,  white,  and  itis,  de- 
noting inflammation).  Lymphan- 
gitis. Inflammation  of  the  lympha- 
tic vessels ;  literally,  white-vessel- 
inflammation. 

ANGEIO'LOGY  {dyy^lou,  a 
vessel,  Aoyos,  a  discourse).  A 
description  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics.  By  some  of  the 
older  writers  the  term  was  em- 
ployed to  express  the  selection  of 
veins  (for  section),  and  it  has  been 
found  in  connection  with  the  word 
dpTT]pioTOfila,  or  section  of  arteries. 
The  operation  is  described  by 
Celsus,  who  has  "venas  legere," 
to  select  the  veins. 

ANGEIOPLA'NIA  (dyyehv; 
TrJ^dvri,  a  wandering).  Abnor- 
mality of  structm-e  and  com-se  of 
a  blood-vessel. 

ANGEIO'SIS,  ANGEI'OMA 
(077610;/,  a  vessel,  a  blood-vessel). 
The  former  term  denotes  the  for- 
matiori  of  a  tumor  composed  of  vas- 
cular tissue ;  the  latter  denotes  the 
tumor /o?-mecJ.    See  Pre/ace,  par.  2. 

1.  Simple  angeioma,  where  the 
smaller  vessels  and  capillai-ies  are 
simply  dilated  and  tortuous,  and 
held  together  by  connective  tissue. 

2.  Cavernous  angeioma,  where 
there  exist  alveolar  spaces  lined 
with  an  endothelium,  and  freely 
communicating  with  each  other, 
and  with  any  dilated  veins,  arte- 
ries, or  capillaries  around.  Found 
in  the  liver,  and  in  the  skin  as 
naivus  prominens. 

3.  Lymphatic  angeioma,  lym- 
phangeioma.  This  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  lymphatics  that  an- 
geioma does  to  the  blood-vessels ; 
these  tumors  may  be  either 
simple  or  cavernous,  congenital 
(macroglossia)  or  acquired. 

ANGEIOSPE'RM^  (dyyeiov,  a 
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vessel,  (rirepfj.a,  seed).  A  division 
of  plants  which  have  their  seeds 
enclosed  in  a  vessel,  or  pericarp. 
Compare  Oymnospermce. 

ANGEIOTE'NIC  FEVER  {dy- 
yuov,  a  vessel,  relvai,  to  stretch). 
Inflammatory  fever,  situated  in 
the  organs  of  circulation. — Finel. 

ANGEIO'TOMY  {dyye7ow,  a 
vessel,  To/j.-ri,  section).  Dissection 
of  the  vessels  of  the  body. 

ANGI'NA  {angina,  from  angere, 
to  choke).  A  sense  of  choking, 
and  hence  applied  to  those  affec- 
tions in  which  a  feeling  of  suffo- 
cation is  a  prominent  symptom. 

1.  Angina  clericorum.  Clergy- 
man's sore  throat. 

2.  Angina  membranosa.  Mem- 
branous laryngitis. 

3.  Angina  parotidea.  Mumps. 
Parotitis. 

4.  Angina  pectoris.  A  paroxys- 
mal affection  coming  on  with 
sudden  and  acute  pain  in  the 
chest,  referred  to  the  sternum, 
accompanied  by  intense  anxiety 
and  a  feeling  of  impending  death. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  lesion 
of  the  cardiac  ganglia,  to  excitation 
of  the  vagus,  or  to  a  lesion  of  the 
vasomotor  nerves. 

5.  Angina  simplex.    Sore  throat. 

6.  Angina  tonsillaris.  Quinsey. 
In  the  root  ang  or  anc  the  ideas 

of  "bending"  and  "squeezing" 
are  comprised,  as  in  dyKiov,  ankon, 
the  bent  arm ;  ^yicvAos,  bent,  and 
hence  ankylosis,  a  stiffening  of  a 
joint ;  &yKvpa,  ancora,  and  hence 
ankyroides,  applied  to  an  anchor- 
shaped  process,  &c. 

A'NGLB  (angulus,  from  ayicvKos, 
bent).  The  space  between  two 
straight  lines  which  meet  at  a 
point. 

1.  Cephalic  angles.  Measure- 
ments in  anthropology  used  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
skulls  of  one  race  with  those  of 


.  another.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  those  used  :  —Basifacial  angle  is 
contained  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  basin  to  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  sphenoid,  and  one 
drawn  from  the  latter  point  to  the 
anterior  mai'gin  of  the  alveolar  bor- 
der of  the  maxilla  superior ;  this 
angle  in  man  varies  from  90°to  120°, 
in  the  higher  mammals  it  is  much 
greater.  Facial  angle,  contained 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  external 
auditory  meatus  to  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  uppier  jaw,  and  one 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
same  point.  Iniofacial  angle 
(Iv'toi',  the  back  of  the  head),  con- 
tained by  two  lines  drawn  from 
the  most  prominent  point  in  the 
median  line  of  the  forehead,  one 
to  the  occiput  and  the  other  to  the 
symphysis  menti. 

2.  Critical  angle.  That  angle 
beyond  which  a  ray  of  light  pass- 
ing from  a  higher  to  a  less  refrac- 
tive medium  cannot  emerge. 

3.  Angle  of  deviation.  This 
measures  the  difference  in  direc- 
tion between  the  emergent  and 
incident  rays  when  light  passes 
through  a  prism. 

4.  Angle  of  incidence,  and  angle 
of  refraction.  The  angle  con- 
tained between  the  incident  ray 
and  the  reflected  ray  respectively 
and  the  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
flecting surface. 

5.  Angle  of  polarization.  The 
angle  of  incidence  when  the 
reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

6.  Visual  angle.  The  angle 
contained  between  two  linos  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  the  object 
looked  at  to  the  optic  centre  of 
each  lens. 

A'NGLICUS  SUDOE.  The 
English  sweating  fever,  or  tlio 
ephemera  maligna  of  Bursorius, 
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described  hj  Dr.  Cains  as  "a 
contagious  pestilential  fever  of 
one  day."  It  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  in  1480,  or 
1483. 

A'NGOE  {anger e,  to  choke). 
"  Great  anxiety  accompanied  by 
painful  constriction  at  the  belly, 
often  with  palpitation  and  oi^pres- 
sion."  Figuratively,  angor  de- 
notes vexation  of  a  transitory 
nature,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  anxietas,  which  is  of  an  abid- 
ing nature. 

ANGOR.  A  synonym  of  angina 
pectoris. 

ANGULAR  APERTURE.  The 
angle  contained  at  the  focal  point 
between  the  most  divergent  rays 
which  enter  the  objective  of  the 
microscoiDe. 

A'NGULAR  MOTION.  Motion 
of  the  joints  capable  of  being  per- 
formed in  four  different  directions, 
viz.,  forwards  and  backwards, 
"constituting  jJeajioTi,  and  extension, 
or  inwards  and  outwards,  consti- 
tuting adduction,  and  abduction. 

ANHELA'TION  (anhelaiio, 
fi-om  anhelare,  to  pant).  Dyspnoia. 
Diificulty  of  breathing ;  shortness 
of  breath ;  panting  ;  tussis  anhela, 
a  cough  making  one  out  of  breath. 

ANHIDRO'SIS.  Hippocrates 
employs  this  word  dvlSpcc(ris  for  the 
act  of  sweating,  deriving  it  from 
dviop6a>,  to  get  into  a  sweat.  Later 
writers  view  it  as  composed  of  a, 
priv.,  and  iSpdis,  sweat,  and  hence 
it  denotes  the  suppression  or 
diminution  of  the  perspiratory 
secretion  from  arrest  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  sudoriparous  glands. 

A'NHYDRIDES  {ai^vSpos,  with- 
out water).  Chemical  compounds 
which  are  free  from  water.  Salts, 
when  free  from  their  water  of 
crystallization,  are  called  anlmj- 
drous  salts,  as  distinguished  from 
liydrated  salts.    Sec  Hydrates. 


ANIL  {anil,  Portuguese  for 
indigo).  Nil.  An  American 
plant,  yielding  indigo.  Anilic 
acid,  formerly  called  indigotic,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  indigo.  Aniline  is  an  oily 
alkaUne  body  found  among  the 
IDroducts  of  the  distillation  of 
indigo  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda  on  indigo,  and  now 
largely  prepared  from  nitrobenzene 
by  the  action  of  a  reducing  agent. 
It  is  amidobenzene,  namely,  ben- 
zene in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  amidogen, 
NH^. 

A'NIMA.  The  name  given  by 
Stahl  to  the  intelligent  agent  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  many  parts 
of  the  animal  economy.  This  is 
the  Archwus  of  Van  Helmont,  and 
has  been  termed  the  vital  principle, 
the  spirit  of  animation,  &c.  The 
classical  writers  applied  the  term 
to  the  wind,  breath,  animal  life, 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  sometimes 
used  it  synonymously  vrith  animus, 
the  mind.    See  Archaus. 

A'NIMAL  CHA'RCOAL.  Carho 
anivialis.  A  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  bone-ash,  prepared  by  calcin- 
ing bones  in  close  vessels.  It  is 
called  hone-hlacl;  ivorv-black,  &c. 

A'NIMAL  MA'GNETISM.  Mes- 
merism.  Hypnotism.  These  terms 
are  applied  to  the  effects,  real  or 
supposed,  of  a  peculiar  agent 
upon  the  human  body.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  classification  of  these 
efieots,  by  Klnge,  a  German  m'iter 
on  the  subject  :— 

1.  First  degree  : — called  ivalcing, 
presents  no  very  remarkable 
phenomenon.  The  intellect  and 
the  senses  still  retain  their  usual 
powers  and  susceptibility. 

2.  Second  degree  : — lialf-sleep 
or  imperfect  crisis.  Most  of  the 
senses  still  remain  in  a  state  of 

I  activity,  that  of  vision  only  being 
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impaired,  the  eye  withdrawing 
itself  from  the  power  of  the 
will. 

3.  Third  degree  : — the  magnetic 
or  mesmeric  sleep.  The  organs  of 
the  senses  refuse  to  perform  their 
respective  functions,  and  the 
patient  is  in  an  unconscious 
state. 

4.  Fourth  degree :— the  perfect 
crisis  or  siynple  somnamhulism.  In 
this  state  the  patient  is  said  to 
"  wake  within  himself,"  and  his 
consciousness  returns.  He  is  in  a 
state  Which  cannot  be  called  either 
sleeping  or  waking,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  something  between  the 
two. 

5.  Fifth  degree : — lucidity  or 
lucid  vision.  This  is  called  in 
France,  and  mostly  in  this  coun- 
try, clairvoyance;  in  Germany, 
Hellsehen.  In  this  state  the 
patient  is  said  to  obtain  a  clear 
knowledge  of  his  own  internal 
mental  and  bodily  state,  is  enabled 
to  calculate  with  accui-acy  the 
phenomena  of  disease  which  will 
naturally  and  inevitably  occur, 
and  to  determine  what  are  their 
most  appropriate  and  effectual 
remedies !  He  is  also  said  to 
possess  the  same  faculty  of 
internal  inspection  with  regard 
to  other  persons  who  have  been 
placed  in  mesmeric  connection  (en 
rapport)  with  him. 

6.  Sixth  degree : — universal 
lucidity ;  in  German,  allgemeine 
KlSPIieit.  In  this  state  the  lucid 
vision  becomes  gradually  in- 
creased, and  extends  to  objects, 
whether  near  or  at  a  distance. 

ANIMAL'CULES  (dim.  of  ani- 
vial).  Microscopic  animals.  They 
doubtless  exist  in  the  atmosjihcre, 
and  in  all  rivers  and  ponds ;  they 
are,  besides,  infusory,  observed  in 
all  fluids  impregnated  with  any 
animal  or  vegetable  substance; 


and  spermatic,  in  the  semen  of 
animals.    See  Spermatozoon. 

ANIMALIZA'TION.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  food  is  assimilated, 
or  converted  into  animal  matter. 

A'NIMI.  A  resinous  substance, 
improperly  called  giMii  animi,  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  HymenoBa 
Courharil. 

A'NION  {duiSv,  that  which  goes 
Tip).  A  term  applied  by  Faraday 
to  the  body  which  passes  to  the 
positive  pole — to  the  anode  of  the 
decomposing  body — as  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  electricity.  It  is,  in 
other  phraseology,  the  electro, 
negative  body.    See  Kation. 

ANISCHU'EIA  (a,  neg.,  Xaxto, 
to  check,  ovpoy,  urine).  Incon- 
tinence of  urine. 

AlSriSOMETRO'PIA  (civi<ros,  un- 
equal, fierpov,  measure,  Htp,  eye). 
Unequal  refraction  of  the  two 
eyes. 

ANKYLOBLEPHARON  (djKi- 
\ri,  a  noose  of  a  cord,  fi\4<papop, 
the  eyelid).  Cohesion  of  the  eye- 
lids at  their  ciliary  border ; 
preternatm-al  union  of  the  free 
edges  of  the  eyelids.  See  Symile- 
pilar  on. 

^  ANKYLO'SIS  {dyKi\cca-i!!,  from 
a-yKuAo'!,  curved).  The  stiffening 
of  a  joint ;  a  fusion  or  union  of  the 
ends  of  bones.  1.  False  or  spurious 
ankylosis  consists  in  moro  or  less 
fixation  of  a  joint  from  rigidity  of 
the  surrounding  soft  parts.  2.  Li- 
gamentous ankylosis  signifies  the 
union  of  two  articular  sm-faces  by 
fibrous  tissue.  3.  Bony  ankylosis, 
where  the  uniting  medium  is  bone. 
[In  correct  terminology,  ankylosis 
is  a  stiffening  of  a  joint ;  a  stif- 
fened joint  is  ankyloma.  See 
Preface,  par.  2.] 

ANKYRO'IDES  {dyKvpouS-fis,  so. 
dTT6c(>vcrts).  An  anchor-shaped  off- 
shoot; an  ancient  designation  of 
tho    coracoid     process    of  tho 
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scapula,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  beak  of  an  ayKvpa,  or  anchor. 
The  term  ancistroides,  or  hook- 
shaped,  was  applied  synonymously 
to  the  same  process,  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  &yKi<TTpop,  or 
fish-hook. 

ANNOTTO.  Rocou.  A  substance 
procured  from  the  pellicles  of  the 
seeds  of  Bixa  Orellana,  a  liliaceous 
plant.  The  red  colouring  i^rinciple 
is  called  hixin. 

A'NNULUS  (Latin).  A  ring ;  a 
circle,  or  rounded  margin. 

1.  Annulus  abdominalis  externus. 
A  triangular  opening  caused  by 
separation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  externus  obli- 
quus. 

2.  Annulus  inguinalis  internus, 
vel  posterior.  An  oval  ojaening  in 
the  fascia  transversalis,  vel  Coo- 
j)eri,  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's 
ligament. 

3.  Annulus  vienibrano}  tympani. 
An  incomplete  bony  ring,  consti- 
tuting in  the  foetus  the  auditory 
process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

4.  Anmdus  ciliaris,  vel  allidus. 
A  part  of  the  ciliaiy  muscle  ; 
a  white  ring,  forming  the  bond  of 
union  betwixt  the  choroid  coat, 
the  iris,  and  the  corona  ciliaris. 
It  is  the  annulus  gangliformis 
tuniccB  choro'idecB  of  Soemmering. 

5.  Annulus  ovalis.  The  rounded 
margin  of  the  septum,  which 
occupies  the  jDlace  of  the  foramen 
ovale  in  the  foetus.  It  is  also 
called  the  annulus  foraminis,  and 
the  Annulus  Vieussenii,  after 
Vieusseus,  a  celebrated  French 
Anatomist,  1640—1721. 

A'NODB  {dud,  upwards,  6S6s,  a 
way).  A  term  applied  by  Faraday 
to  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
electrolyte  or  decomposing  body 
which  the  electric  current  enters 
— the  part  immediately  toucliing 
the  positive  pole.    See  Kathode. 


A'NODIC  {dvd,  upwards,  6S6s,  a 
way).  A  term  employed  by  Mar- 
shall Hall,  in  his  Diastaltic  Ner- 
vous System,  to  denote  the  upivard 
course  of  the  nervous  influence. 
See  Anastaltic. 

A'NODYNES  (a,  priv.,  oSii'-q, 
pain).  Remedies  against  pain,  as 
opium.  From  their  tendency  to 
induce  sleep,  they  are  sometimes 
called  hypnotics  ;  from  their  caus- 
ing insensibility,  they  are  also 
termed  narcotics. 

ANCE'A  {dvoia,  want  of  under- 
standing). Amentia. 

ANO'MALOUS  (a,  priv.  6/xa\6s, 
even).  Irregular;  a  term  apjilied 
to  diseases,  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  irregular.  Hence  the  term 
anovialous  exanthem  denotes  those 
rosy  rashes  which  resemble 
measles  and  scarlatina,  as  false 
measles  and  rubella. 

ANO'MALUS  MUSCULUS. 
Muscle  of  Alhinus.  It  arises  in 
common  with  the  compressor  naris 
muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
nasal  process  of  the  supei-ior 
maxilla. 

ANONY'CHIA  (o,  neg.,  Suv^ 
the  nail).  Defect  of  either  the 
finger  or  the  toe-nails. 

ANOPHTHA'LMIA  (a,  priv., 
6<p8a\fj.6s,  the  eye).  This  term 
has  been  employed  to  denote  ab- 
sence of  the  63^0,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  synonymous  with  anopsia.  But 
each  term  is  utterly  inadmissible 
in  the  sense  proposed ;  the  former 
denoting  absence  of  ophthaMnia, 
the  latter,  the  want  of  fish  to  eat 
with  bread. 

ANO'RCHUS  [dvopxos,  without 
Spx^'fi  01'  testes).  A  person  born 
without  testes ;  or  one  in  whose 
case  the  testes  have  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

ANOEE'XIA  (a,  priv.,  ope^is, 
appetite).  Inappetentia.  Want 
of  appetite ;  absence,  of  appetite. 
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unaccompanied  by  loathing  of 
food. 

ANO'RIA  {dvapla,  nntimeliness). 
Immaturity. 

ANO'RMAL  (anormis,  without 
rule).    See  Ahnormal. 

ANO'SMIA  (a,  priv.,  offfi-f,, 
odour).  Loss  of  smell;  it  is 
organic,  arising  from  disease  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or 
atonic,  occurring  without  manifest 
cause. 

ANOSTOSIS  (a,  neg.,  o(Tr4ov, 
bone).  Defective  development  of 
bone. 

ANS^  VIEUSSENII  (ansa,  a 
handle).  Branches  of  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  looping  round 
the  subclavian  artery. 

ANSERINE  DISEASE  (anser, 
a  goose).  A  wasting  of  the  ex- 
tremities, so  that  the  tendons  of 
the  hands  and  feet  become  very 
prominent. 

ANTA'CIDS.  Remedies  against 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  as  alkalies 
and  absorbents. 

ANTA'GONIST  MUSCLES 
(dvTi,  against,  dycou,  a  struggle). 
The  general  name  of  muscles 
which  act  in  opposition  to  others, 
aa  the  adductors  in  opposition  to 
the  abductors. 

^  ANTA'LGICA  {dur(,  against, 
•''\yos,  pain).  Anodynes.  Reme- 
dies which  remove  or  relieve 
pain. 

ANTA'LKALINES.  Remedies 
against  alkalescence,  as  applied  to 
the  urine. 

ANTAPHRODI'SIACS  {duri, 
against,  'PicppoShri,  Venus).  Medi- 
cines which  blunt  the  aphrodisiac 
or  venereal  appetite. 
_  ANTARTHR['TICS(aj/Tr,against, 
dpQpLTis,  gout).  AnUartkritic. 
Remedies  against  arthritis  or 
gout. 

ANTEFLE'XIO  UTERI  {ante, 
before,  flectere,  to  bend).  Uterus 


provohitus.  A  moi'bid  bending 
forward  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus. 

ANTENEASMUS  {dvTirdvw,  to 
rise  up).  The  term  applied  to  the 
dancing  mania  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

ANTENNA  (antenna,  a  sail- 
yard).  Jointed  feelers  on  the 
heads  of  Insecta  and  Crustacea. 

ANTESTERNUM  (ante,  before ; 
sternum).  The  fii-st  division  of 
the  sternum. 

ANTE7E'RSI0  UTERI  (ante, 
before,  vertere,  to  turn).  Uterus 
pronus.  A  falling  forward  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  while  the  cervix 
projects  backwards. 

ANTHELMI'NTICS  (durl, 
against,  e\fj.ivs,  a  worm).  Vermi- 
fuges. Remedies  against  worms. 
The  term  anthelmintic  is  some- 
times applied  to  medicines  which 
prevent  the  formation,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  promote  the  ex- 
pulsion, of  worms ;  the  term 
vermifuge  is  restricted  to  the 
latter  office. 

A'NTHER  (dvdrtpS?,  from  affleo), 
to  flourish).  The  essential  part  of 
the  stamen,  consisting,  in  most 
cases,  of  two  thecee  jjlaced  at  the 
top  of  the  filament,  and  hence 
called  hilocular. 

The  anther  is  termed  innate, 
when  it  is  attached  to  tlie  filament 
by  its  base,  as  in  sparganium ; 
adnate,  when  it  is  attached  to  the 
filament  by  its  back,  as  in  poly- 
gonum ;  versatile,  when  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  filament  by  a  single 
point  of  the  connective,  from 
which  it  slightly  swings,  as  in 
grasses ;  antica  or  introrsa,  wlicn 
the  line  of  its  dehiscence  is  towards 
the  pistil ;  and  postica  or  extrorsa, 
when  the  lino  of  its  doliiscenco  is 
towards  the  petals.  See  Fallen 
and  Fovilla. 

ANTHERIDlUM(af0JjpJj;  dSos, 
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form).  Small  cellular  bodies  in 
flowerless  plants  corresiJonding  in 
function  to  the  anthers  of  flower- 
ing plants.  Antherozoids  are  the 
male  reproductive  cells  contained 
in  the  antheridia. 

ANTHO-CA'EPOTJS  (fifflor,  a 
flower,  Kapiros,  fruit).  Flower- 
fruited  ;  a  characteristic  designa- 
tion of  certain  fruits  described 
under  the  term  Sorosis. 

ANTHOTA'XIS  (Si^Sos,  a  flower, 
Ta|is,  arrangement).  Flower-ar- 
rangement; the  arrangement  of 
flowers  on  the  axis  of  growth.  See 
Inflorescence. 

A'NTHEACENE  (S.^Opa^,  a 
burning  coal).  A  crystalline  body- 
found  in  coal-oils,  sometimes  called 
paranaphthaline.  Anthracene  has 
been  obtained  from  alizarine,  and 
alizarine  from  naphthaline. 

ANTHKACO'SIS  (di'Spa^,  a 
burning  coal).  An  afiection  oc- 
curring among  miners,  from  the 
introduction  of  carbonic  ijarticles 
into  the  respiratory  passages.  See 
P7ieumo-coniosis. 

A'NTHRAX  (Mpa^,  a  burning 
coal).  Carbuncle;  a  hard,  cir- 
cumscribed, flattened  tumor,  very 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  but  extending  deeply  into 
the  cutaneous  tissue.  A  synonym 
of  malignant  pustide. 

Anthrax  intestinalis.  Minute 
haemorrhages  and  pustules  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine, 
due  to  the  presence  of  Bacillus 
anthracis.  The  term  suggests  a 
coal-black  appearance,  or  the  dark- 
red  colom-  of  the  precious  stone 
called  carbuncle.  See  Fruna  and 
Terminthus. 

ANTHEOPO'GENY  (^uepainos, 
man,  yevos,  race).  The  study  of 
tlio  descent  of  man. 

A'NTHROPOiD(^)'0pwiros;  elSos, 
form).  IVIan-like. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY  {iudpuirof, 


man,  \6yos,  a  description).  The 
doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  ;  the  natural  history 
of  the  human  sfiecies. 

ANTHROPO'METRY  (ivOpw- 
iros;  ixirpov,  measure).  The  study 
of  the  measurements  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  human 
body. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGUS  (Sffipo)- 
TTos  ;  ^ayui,  to  eat).    A  cannibal. 

ANTHROPO'TOATY  (Sv0pa)7rof, 
man,  to^tj,  section).  The  ana- 
tomy or  dissection  of  the  human 
body. 

ANTHYPNO'TICA((£rTr,against, 
vTTvos,  sleep).  Agrypnotica.  Medi- 
cinal agents  which  induce  wake- 
fulness.   See  Hypnica. 

A'NTI-  (dvrl).  Against;  a 
Greek  preposition,  signifying  0^5- 
position,  and  in  this  sense  com- 
Ijounded  with  words  implying 
counter-agents  or  remedies,  as 
aiit-acids,  anfi-dotes ;  with  words 
denoting  opposition  in  situation, 
as  antt-helix,  and  with  words 
indicating  opposition  in  action  or 
feeling,  as  ant-agonist,  a?iti-pathy, 
&c. 

ANTIADI'TIS  (durlaSfs,  the 
tonsils,  and  the  termination  id's). 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  This 
is  a  classical  term,  whereas  tonsil- 
litis is  barbarous. 

A'NTIARIN.  The  poisonous 
principle  contained  in  the  milky 
I'uice  of  the  Antiaris  toxicaria, 
or  Upas-tree  of  Java.  Sco 
Upas. 

ANTIBRA'CHIUM(di'Tf,against, 
/Spax^wv,  the  arm).  The  fore- 
arm. 

ANTICA'RDIUM  (drrinapSior, 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  from  avrl, 
against,  Kapbla,  the  heart).  The 
scrobiculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the 
stomach,  opi)08ito  to  the  heart. 

A'NTIGHBIR  (avTixeip;  from 
avrl,   against,    x^^Pi   tl^Q  hand). 
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Sub.  SoKTiiAof,  a  finger.  Tlie 
thumb,  as  being  opposite  to  the 
fingers,  or  the  hand. 

ANTICNE'MION  (auTucvli/iiou, 
the  shin,  leg ;  from  avrl,  against, 
Kv-fjixi},  the  calf  of  the  leg).  The 
shin-bone,  as  opposed  to  the  calf. 

A'NTIDOTE  {avrl,  against, 
SiSdrai,  to  give).  Antitoxicon.  A 
counter-poison  ;  a  remedy  against 
the  action  of  poison.  Among  the 
Greeks,  antidotes  against  the  bite 
of  poisonous  animals  were  called 
driptaKa,  theriaca,  or  treacles  ;  those 
which  were  used  in  cases  of 
poison  taken  internally,  were 
called  a.\e^i(pdpfiaKa,  or  alexiphar- 
mics. 

ANTIG-ALA'CTICA  (d^^rl, 
against,  yd,\a,  yaAaKTos,  milk). 
Medicines  which  check  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  such  as  belladonna 
and  iodide  of  jaotassinni. 
^  ANTIHE'LIX  {dL^rl,  against, 
eAi|,  a  helix  or  coil).  The  semi- 
circular prominence  of  the  exter- 
nal ear,  situated  before  or  within 
the  helix. 

ANTILE'PSIS  {auriKn^pii,  a  re- 
ceiving in  tiu-n).  The  treatment 
of  disease  by  derivation,  the 
remedy  being  applied  to  a  part 
other  than  that  diseased. 

ANTILI'THICS  (M,  against, 
Aldos,  a  stone).  Lithontriptics. 
Kemedies  against  stone;  agents 
which  counteract  the  tendency 
to  the  deposition  of  calculus  or 
urinary  sediments. 

ANTILO'BIUM  {SlvtI  against, 
ho^ds,  the  lobe  of  the  car).  The 
tragus ;  the  process  opposite  to  tho 
lobe  of  tho  ear. 

ANTIMO'NTUM.  Stibium.  An- 
timony; a  bi-ittlo  whitish  metal, 
usually  found  associated  with 
sulphur.  It  is  sometimes  called 
reguLus  of  antimony,  to  distinguish 
it  from  crude  antimony,  the  name 
by  which  tho  sulphuret  is  some- 


times  called.  The  etymology  of 
tho  term  has  been  fancifully 
derived  from  its  fatal  effects  upon 
some  monks  {anti-moine,  anti- 
monachus),  upon  whom  its  pro- 
perties were  tried  by  Valentine. 

A'NTINIAL  (avTl,  against,  Iviov, 
the  occiput).  A  term  aiDplied  by 
Barclay  to  an  aspect  directed 
towards  the  part  of  the  head 
opposite  to  the  inion.  By  the 
term  antiniad,  used  adverbially, 
Barclay  denotes  "  towards  the 
antinial  aspect." 

A'NTIPATHIC  {i-vrl,  against, 
Trd6os,  a  disease).  Allopathic.  A 
term  applied  to  the  method  of 
employing  medicines  which  j)ro- 
duce  eSects  of  an  opposite  nature 
to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  the  maxim  adopted  is  ' '  con- 
traria  contrariis  opponenda  ;"ai,s  op- 
posed to  the  homceo-pathic  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

ANTIPEEIO'DIC  {durl,  against, 
■n-eploSos,  a  period).  A  remedy 
which  counteracts  periodicity  in  a 
disease,  as  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  intermittent  fever. 

ANTIPEEISTA'LTIC  {dvri, 
against,  7repi(rTe'AAai,  to  clasjD  and 
compress).  A  term  applied  to 
the  vermicular  contraction  of  the 
intestines  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  which  is  natural  or  peri- 
staltic. 

ANTIPHLOGI'STIC  TEEAT- 
MENT  {duTl,  against,  (pAAyajais, 
inflammation).  Tho  employment 
of  means  for  removing  or  lessen- 
ing inflammation,  and  of  obviating 
its  cfiects,  as  by  blood-letting,  &c. 
^  ANTIPLA'STIG  AL'TEEA- 
TIVES  {dvri,  against,  irKaariKSs, 
fit  for  moulding;  from  TrAacraw,  to 
form).  Dysplastica.  Terms  ajiplicd 
by  Oesterlcin  to  tho  class  of 
medicines  more  commonly  termed 
spanatmics,  or  agents  which  im- 
povorisli  the  blood. 
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ANTIPT'RETIC  (auri,  against, 
irvperSs,  fever).  A  remedy  which 
reduces  the  high  temperature  in 
fevers.  The  term  anti-pyrotic 
(Trvpaia-is)  is  applied  to  a  remedy 
against  burns. 

ANTIPY'RIN  (duri,  against, 
irvp,  fever).  A  derivative  of  chin- 
oline ;  it  is  a  soluble  crystalline 
substance  prepared  synthetically, 
and  possesses  antipyretic  proper- 
ties in  a  high  degree. 

ANTISCORBU'TICS  _  (aurl, 
against,  scorbutus).  Remedies,  real 
or  reputed,  against  scorbutus — a 
barbarous  word  denoting  scui-vy. 

ANTISE'PTICS  {duTl,  against, 
<TTjTrofj.ai,  to  putrify).  Substances 
which  prevent  or  check  putre- 
faction; they  act  by  destroying 
the  germs  upon  the  presence  of 
which  putrefaction  depends. 

Antiseptic  Gauze.  Made  by 
impregnating  a  cotton  cloth  of 
open  texture— a  kind  of  book- 
muslin — with  a  mixture  of  car- 
bolic acid,  resin,  and  paraffin. 

A'NTISPASIS  (olvtI,  against, 
o-iratriy,  a  drawing  back).  Revul- 
sion, or  derivation,  of  fluids  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another ; 
the  effect  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister. 

ANTISPASMO'DICS  (auri, 
against,  airacrfiSs,  a  spasm).  Anti- 
spastics.  Remedies  against  spasm, 
as  opium,  &o.  ' 

ANTI'STASIS  (acT/,  against, 
araffis,  a  placing).  Opposition. 

A'NTITHENAE  {dvTi,  against, 
Bivap,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  An 
eminence  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  little  finger  to  the  pisiform 
bone. 

ANTITHE'TIC  or  POLAR 
EORMULiE.  A  method  of  writing 
a  chemical  formula  in  two  lines, 
placing  all  the  negative  consti- 
tuents  in  the  upper,  and  the 
positive  in  the  lower  lino.  From 


their  construction,  these  formulae 
are  named  antithetic,  the  two 
orders  of  constituents  being  placed 
opposite  or  against  each  other ; 
or  polar,  from  exhibiting  the  op- 
posite attractive  forces  of  the 
elements. —  Graham. 

A'NTITRAGUS  {iurl,  against, 
Tpdyos,  a  goat).  A  prominence  of 
the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the 
external  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

A'i^TITHISMUS  (dfT[,  against, 
Tpiajxos,  stridor).  A  form  of  spasm 
in  which  the  mouth  is  open,  and 
the  jaw  is  incapable  of  moving  to 
close  it.    See  Trismus. 

A'NTITROPAL  {avri,  against, 
TpeTTCD,  to  turn).  Antitropous. 
Straight,  and  having  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  body  to 
which  it  belongs ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  com. 
pared  with  the  direction  of  the 
seed  itself. 

ANTODONTA'LGICS  (avrl, 
against,  oSovraKyla,  tooth-ache). 
Remedies  against  tooth-ache.  See 
Odontalgic. 

A'NTOZONE  {avrl,  against,  and 
ozone).  This  is  now  known  to  be 
hydi-ogen  peroxide.  It  is  stated 
to  have  been  obtained,  by  Moiss- 
ner,  by  electrifying  dry  oxygen 
and  then  depriving  it  of  its  ozone. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  ozone 
is  really  the  negative  atom  of 
oxygen,  detached  from  the  positive 
atom  of  autozone,  associated  with 
it  in  the  molecule.    See  Ozone. 

A'NTRUM  HIQHMO'RIANUM 
(antrum,,  a  cave).  Antrum  viaxil- 
lare.  The  maxillary  sinus ;  a 
cavity  situated  above  the  molar 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

A'NTRUM  PYLO'EI  (antrum,  a 
cave).  The  cave  of  the  pylorus  ; 
a  dilatation  at  the  lesser  end  of 
the  pylorus. 

ANTILLTJS,  METHOD  OF. 
A  method  of  treating  aneurysm  by 
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opening  the  sac,  tm-ning  out  the 
clots,  and  ligaturing  the  artery 
immediately  above  and  below  the 
tumor.  Antyllus  was  an  Italian 
surgeon. 

ANU'RA  (a,  neg.,  oipd,  a  tail). 
An  order  of  amphibia,  so  called 
because  its  members  in  the  adult 
state  do  not  possess  a  tail. 

AND'EIA  (a,  priv.,  oiipeaj,  to 
make  water).  A  synonym  for 
ischuria  renalis,  or  suppression  of 
urine.    See  Ischuria. 

A'NUS.  The  termination  or 
verge  of  the  rectum,  serving  as 
an  outlet  for  the  fseces.  1.  AHi- 
ficial  anus  is  an  opening  in  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  of 
some  part  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
subjacent  and  adherent.  This  is 
also  termed  anus  nothus  and 
fistula  stercorosa  or  feecal  fistula. 

2.  Imperforate  anus  is  congenital 
closure  or  obliteration  of  the  anus. 

3.  Ani  prolapsus,  exania,  or  archo- 
ptosis,  is  protrusion  of  the  rectum 
or  of  its  internal  membrane. 

The  term  Anus,  or  foramen 
commune  posterius,  is  applied 
to  the  anterior  aperture  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  See  Aqice- 
duct. 

AO'BiTA  (aopreo),  a  lengthened 
form  of  de'ipw,  to  raise  or  hang  up). 
The  great  artery  which  proceeds 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  terms 
ascending  and  descending  aorta ;  in 
the  abdomen  it  is  called  the  abdo- 
minal aorta. 

Aortitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
aorta. 

_  Aortic  cartilage.  The  second 
right  costal  cartilage,  so  called 
because  by  applying  the  stetho- 
scope over  it  the  second  sound  of 
the  heart  is  clearly  hoard. 

Aortic  notch.  The  notch  which 
in  a  sphygmographic  tracingimme- 
diately  precedes  the  dicrotic  wave. 


APARTHRO'SIS  (dirS,  from 
dpepaiffis,  articulation).  Abarticu- 
lation.  An  old  term  denoting 
articulation  which  admits  of  free 
motion.  Diarthrosis  is  the  usual 
term.  See  Abarticulatio ;  used 
also  in  the  sense  of  Disarticula- 
tion. 

A'PATHY  (dTTdeeta;  from  a, 
priv. ,  and  irdeos,  sufi"ering).  Want 
of  passion;  insensibility.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Stoics,  the  term  denotes 
dispassionateness,  calmness — the 
perfection  of  the  wise  man. 

APE'LLOpS    (a,   neg.,  pellis, 
skin).    Having  no  akin. 

APE'PSIA  (a,  priv.,  ni-Kroi,  to 
concoct).    Indigestion.    The  term 
dyspepsia  is  now  used,  denoting  ^ 
faulty  digestion. 

APE'RIENTS  (aperire,  to  open). 
Mild  purgatives  ;  medicines  which 
gently  open  the  bowels. 

APE'TAL^  (a,  priv.,  •jreVaAor, 
& 'petal).  Monochlamydem.  Havino- 
no  petals ;  the  name  of  a  sub-class 
of  exogenous  plants  which  have  a 
calyx  only,  or  none. 

APEX  BEAT.  The  cardiac 
impulse  felt  in  the  fifth  left  inter- 
costal space,  3^  inches  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  sternum. 

APHA'KIA  (a,  priv.,  (paxd^,  a 
lentil).  The  condition  of  the 
eye,  in  reference  to  its  refrac- 
tive power,  after  removal  of  the 
lens. 

APHALANGI'ASIS  (a,  priv,, 
(pdXay^,  a  flnger-bono).  That  stage 
of  Oriental  leprosy  which  is 
marked  by  the  loss  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  from  gangrene. 

APHA'SIA  (apaala,  speechless- 
ness, caused  by  fear  or  perplexity). 
A  classical  name  recommended  by 
M.  Trousseau  for  loss  of  the 
"  cerebral  faculty  of  speech,"  for 
"loss  of  memory  of  words." 
Bastian  gives  tho  following 
forms  : — • 
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1.  Loss  of  power  both  of 
speaking  and  of  wi'iting,  Typical 
Aphasia. 

2.  Loss  of  power  of  speaking, 
power  of  writing  preserved, 
Apliemia. 

3.  Loss  of  power  of  wi-iting, 
power  of  speaking  preserved, 
Agraphia. 

4.  Loss  of  power  of  speaking, 
with  an  amnesic  defect  in  writ- 
ing- .  . 

5.  Loss  of  power   of  writing, 

with  an  amnesic  defect  in  speak- 
ing- 

6.  Amnesic  defects  alone  m 
speech  or  in  writing. 

APHE'MIA  (a,  priv.,  and  (p-nixl, 
to  speak).  Aphemie.  A  term  in- 
vented by  M.  Broca  to  denote  the 
loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of 
epeech.  M.  Broca  now  proposes 
the  term  aphrasie  (a,  priv.,  and 
(t>pdCa),  to  speak).    See  Aphasia. 

APHO'NIA  (a,  priv.,  (jiaivrj, 
voice).  Loss  of  voice;  voiceless- 
ness,  occasioned  by  organic  or 
functional  disease  of  the  vocal 
cords,  and  ranging  in  degree  from 
slight  deficiency  of  voice  to  com- 
plete dumbness.  See  Anaudia  and 
Dysphonia. 

APHO'RIA  {o.(popecc,  to  be 
barren).  A  not  bearing  ;  a  dearth, 
of  fruits,  of  children;  barrenness 
of  land  ;  sterility  of  intellect. 

APHRODI'SIACS  {'AcppoUrv, 
Venus).  Medicines  which  excite 
the  venereal  appetite.  Remedies 
against  impotence. 

APHTHyE  (d<pea,  a<pBai,  from 
oTTTa),  to  inflame).  Ulciiscula  orU. 
Stomatitis  vesiculosa.  Thrush ;  nu- 
merous minute  vesicles  tenniuat- 
ino-  in  white  sloughs,  and  occur- 
ring in  the  mouth  and  other  parts 
of  tho  body.  The  adjective 
aphthodes  occurs  in  tho  works  of 
the  older  writers,  signifying,  in 
couucotion    with    substances,  a 


complication  with,  or  simply  tho 

affection  of,  aphthm. 

1.  Aphtha  epizootica.  The  foot 
and  mouth  disease  of  cattle  as  it 
occui's  in  man. 

2.  Aphthai  iactaiitium  is  infantile 
or  white  aphtha ;  aphthoe  adul- 
torum,  aphtha  of  adults  or  black 
aphtha ;  and  apthcB  anginoscB,  aph- 
tha of  the  throat.    See  Stomatitis. 

3.  Aphtha} parasitica.  Parasitic 
aphtha ;  parasitic  thi-ush.  The 
name  of  the  Thi-ush  parasite  is 
O'idium  albicans,  or  thrush  fungus. 
It  occupies  the  mouth  in  cases  of 
thi'ush,  and  certain  mucous  and 
cutaneous  sm-faces. 

4.  Aphtho-phyte  {4>vt6u,  a  plant). 
A  name  suggested  for  aphtha  by 
Gruby,  who  considered  the  disease 
of  vegetable  origin. 

APHTHO'NGIA  (a,  priv.,  and 
^e^yyoixai,  to  speak).  Aphthongie. 
This  term,  and  aphthenxis  or  aph- 
thenxia,  similarly  derived,  have 
been  proposed  to  designate  the 
loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of 
speech;  also  a  form  of  aphasia 
due  to  spasm  of  those  muscles 
wliich  are  supplied  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve. 

APLA'SIA  (a,  priv.,  irAao-is,  a 
moulding,  from  irXatrirai,  to  mould). 
The  non-development  of  an  organ 
or  tissue.    See  Hypoplasia. 

APLA'STIC  (a,  priv.,  TrXdacra, 
to  form).  Without  regular  form 
or  structui-e ;  a  term  applied  to 
morbid  unorganized  deposits. 

APNEUMATO'SIS  (a,  neg., 
■nvivixdraitris,  puffing  up).  Collapse 
of  a  part  of  the  lung.  See  Atelec- 
tasis. 

APNOil'A  (a,  priv.,  Trfoi-Zj,  the 
breath).  Interrupted  or  suspended 
respiration.  It  leads  to  asphyxia, 
or  pulselessness.  Sometimes  the 
aspliyxia  precedes  tlie  apnoea,  as 
in  tho  undue  administration  of 
chloroform.    See   Asphyxia.  In 
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physiology  it  is  applied  to  arrested 
respii-ation  from  satiu'ation  of  the 
blood  with  oxygen. 

A'PO  (diro).  A  Greek  preposi- 
tion, signiirying /roru,  off,  &c.,  and, 
in  composition,  denoting  separa- 
tion, as  in  apo-physis ;  frequently 
it  only  strengthens  the  meaning 
of  the  simple  word,  as  in  a{po- 
plexy. 

APO'CAEPOUS  (airS,  from, 
ttJj,  fruit).  A  term  applied  to 
fruits  which  have  distinct  carpels, 
as  distinguished  from  syncarpous 
fruits,  in  which  the  carpels  cohere 
— the  bean,  for  instance,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  orange. 

APOCENO'SIS  {dnS,  from,  /ceW- 
ffis,  evacuation).  A  morbid  flux. 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a 
partial  evacuation,  as  distin- 
guished from  cenosis  or  general 
evacuation. 

APO'COPE  {dirS,  from, 
to  cut).  A  cutting  off;  a  wound 
accompanied  by  loss  of  substance  ; 
a  fracture,  with  loss  of  bone. 
Synonymous  with  the  old  '  term 
■aphcBresis. 

APODI'CTIC  (diToSe'iKi'v^Li,  to 
point  out).  That  which  is  beyond 
contradiction. 

APOLLINA'RIS  WATEE.  A 
table-water  of  the  effervescent 
alkaline  class,  intermediate  in 
composition  between  the  famous 
waters  of  Selters-brunncn  and 
Kriinchcn  at  Ems. 

APOMO'EPHIA.  One  of  the 
active  principles  of  opium  ;  when 
injected  underneath  tho  skin,  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  emetic. 

APONEUEO'SIS 
tlio  end  of  a  muscle,  where  it  becomes 
tendon  ;  a  later  name  for  revcov,  a 
tendon,  or,  rather,  a  muscle).  A 
membranous  expansion  serving  as 
the  origin  or  insertion  of  a  muscle, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  binding  do\^ 
and    keeping    muscles   in  thcSr 


place.  The  term,  though  de- 
rived from  vtvpov,  nervus,  Latin, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  nerves ;  it 
was  not  till  tho  time  of  Galen  that 
the  term  vivpov  was  applied  to  a 
nerve,  as  an  organ  of  sensation 
proceeding  from  the  brain.  See 
Fascia. 

APOPHLEGMA'TIC  MEDI- 
CINES (airo(p\eyjxari^ai,  to  purgo 
away  jDhlegm).  Medicines  which 
promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm 
or  mucus  from  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  as  squill,  &c. 

APO'PHYSIS  {aw6<pv(rts,  an  off- 
shoot). A  process  of  a  bone,  and 
a  jsart  of  the  same  bone  (see 
Epiphysis).  By  the  old  writers 
the  term  apophysis  was  extended 
to  other  parts  than  bony  jsro- 
tuberances,  viz.  to  branches  of  a 
nerve,  to  the  cerebral  nerves,  to  a 
branch  of  the  vena  cava,  to  the 
male  urethra,  as  being  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  bladder,  and  perhaps 
to  the  lahia  and  prepuce. 

APOPLE'CTIO  (a7ro7rA7)KTi/f(S9, 
apoplectic,  relating  to  apoplexy). 
A  term  generally  applied,  by  the 
early  writers,  to  the  individual 
struck  by  ajjoplexy  ;  sometimes  to 
the  accidents  or  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Greenhill  observes 
thatthe  application  of  thoword — 1, 
to  remedies  for  apoplexy  ;  2,  to  the 
constitution  predisposing  to  apo- 
l^lexy;  3,  to  the  state  or  condition 
of  apoplexy  ;  and  4,  to  the  jngular 
veins — is  mcdiaDval  or  modern. 
_  APOPLE'XIA  (diroTTAn^la,  from 
diToir\i]a(Tu>,  to  cripple  by  a  stroke). 
Apoplexy ;  apoplectic  stroke  or 
fit;  a  term  which  lias  been  used 
in  two  different  senses  :  by  somo 
authors  it  is  employed  to  denote 
a  group  of  sy7ni)toinsj  by  others 
an  anatomical  condition.  A  ccord- 
ing to  tho  former,  apojiloxy 
moans  a  sudden  loss  of  conscious- 
ness ;  according  to  the  latter,  au 
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extravasation  or  hsemorrhage  into 
the  cerebral  or  other  tissues. 

1.  Apoplexy,  congestive  or  simple. 
Distension  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  death  being  probably  due 
to  shock.  Serous  apoplexy  "is  a 
disease  of  which  we  know  nothing 
.  .  .,  formerly  used  to  designate 
cases  of  very  speedy  death  by 
coma,  where  no  blood  was  dis- 
covered in  the  brain  .  .  . ;  the 
majority  of  such  cases  were  in- 
stances of  Bright's  disease." — 
Wilks  andMoxon.  In  hcemorrhagic 
apoplexy,  or  cerebral  hasmorrhage, 
there  is  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  into  the 
ventricles,  at  the  base,  or  on  the 
surface. 

2.  Apoplexia  pulmonalis.  This 
term  has  been  recently  applied  to 
hsemorrhage  into  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  usually  attended  by 
haemoptysis. 

3.  Apoplexy  of  the  liver.  A  term 
applied  to  extravasated  masses  of 
blood  found  in  the  hepatic  tissue 
or  beneath  its  capsule,  arising 
from  congestion. 

4.  Par-apoplexy.  A  soporous 
state  resembling  apoplexy.  False 
apoplexy. — Dunglison. 

APOPSY'CHIA  (awS,  from, 
^vx'Tl,  the  soul).  Leipopsychia  of 
Hippocrates  ;  syncope  or  fainting. 
But  Dr.  Greenhill  observes  that 
the  term  is  of  doubtful  authority, 
and  rests  on  one  passage  only 
of  Galen,  where  the  reading 
is  undoubtedly  corrupt.  See 
Apsychia. 

APOSE'PALOUS.  Flowers  in 
which  the  sepals  are  distinct  and 
separate.    See  Gamosepalous. 

APOSE'PEDIN  (arrS,  from,  <rv- 
Tre5cl!i>,  putrefaction).  An  impure 
leucin  formed  from  the  putrefac- 
tion of  cheese  ;  it  is  also  called 
caseow  oxide. 

APO'STASIS      (airdo-Tao-ij,  a 


standing  away  from).  An  apo- 
steme,  imposthume,  or  abscess. 
When  a  disease  passes  away  by 
some  outlet,  Hippocrates  calls  it 
apostasis  hy  excretion ;  when  the 
morbiiic  matter  settles  on  any  part, 
he  calls  it  apostasis  iy  settlement ; 
and  when  one  disease  turns  to  an- 
other, apostasis  hy  metastasis. 

APOSTA'XIS  {a.7r6(TTaiis,  a 
trickling  down).  The  dripping  of 
any  fluid,  as  of  blood  from  the 
nose. 

APOSTE'MA  (awSffTTifia,  an 
interval,  an  abscess).  An  apo- 
steme  or  abscess ;  a  separation  of 
parts,  as  expressed  by  the  similar 
Latin  word  ahscessus,  "  quae  airo- 
ffjrifxcLTa Graecinominant"  (Celsus). 
The  English  term  is  incorrectly 
written  imposthume. 

APOSYEINGE'SIS  (aW,  from, 
iTvpiyl,  fistula).  The  degenerating 
of  a  sore  into  a  fistula. 

APOTHE'OA  (a.ToeT)K-t},  a  shop,  or 
store,  where  anything  is  laid  up). 
A  shop  where  medicines  are  sold. 
Hence  the  term  apotJiecarius,  an 
apothecary,  a  compounder  of 
medicines.  This  designation  is 
more  correct  than  those  of  chemist 
and  druggist. 

APOTHE'CIA  (aTToOriKr],  a  case 
or  repository).  Scutella.  Shields ; 
a  name  given,  in  botany,  to  some 
of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in 
cryptogamio  plants,  particularly 
the  Lichens. 

A'POZEM  {a-ir6C^na,  a  decoction; 
from  atrS,  from,  few,  to  boil).  A 
decoction  ;  a  preparation  differing 
from  a  ptisan  only  in  the  addition 
of  various  medicines,  and  in  its 
being  employed  at  prescribed 
intervals,  and  not  as  a  habitual 
drink. 

APPARA'TUS     {apparerc,  to 
^e  at  hand).    A  term  applied  to 
m  collection  of  instruments  em- 
ployed in  sui'gery,  chemistry,  Ac. ; 
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also  to  certain  methods  of  cutting 
for  the  stone  (see  Lithotomy)  ;  also 
to  a  collection  of  organs  all  of 
wluch  concur  in  a  com  in  on  func- 
tion, as  the  respiratory  aj)paratus, 
&c. 

APPARA'TUS  LIGAMENT- 
O'SUS  COLLI.  The  occipito-axoid 
ligament;  a  broad  and  strong 
band  which  covers  in  the  odontoid 
process  and  its  ligaments. 

APPE'NDIX  {wppendere,  to 
hang  to).  Properly,  a  small 
building  added  to  the  main  fabric. 
Figuratively,  it  denotes  what  is 
accessory  or  depends  upon 
another.  Cicero  says,  "  appendix 
animi  corpus."  Generally,  a  pro- 
cess or  appendage ;  something 
appended  to  another  part,  without 
being  essential  to  the  existence  of 
this  part,  as  a  thorn  or  gland  in 
plants.  Appendicula  is  the  di- 
minutive of  appendix,  and  denotes 
a  little  appendage,  or  small  in- 
cident. 

1.  Appendix  cceci  vermiformis. 
A  long  worm-shaped  tube  or  pro- 
cess, the  rudiment  of  the  length- 
ened cEecum. 

2.  Appendix  auricularis.  A 
process  situated  at  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  auricles  of 
the  heart. 

3.  Appendices  epiploicm,  vel 
pinguedinoscB.  Small  irregular 
pouches  of  peritonsBum,  filled  with 
fat,  and  situated  like  fringes  upon 
the  large  intestine.  They  are 
sometimes  called  omentulce  intos- 
tini  crassi. 

A'PPETENCY  (appetere,  not 
only  to  wish  for,  but  also  to  at- 
tempt to  get  a  thing).  The  dis- 
position of  organized  beings  to 
acquire  and  appropriate  substances 
adapted  to  their  support. 

APPOSI'TION  (apponere,  to 
place  at).  A  term  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  function  of  nutrition, 


by  which  the  components  of  the 
blood  are  transformed  on  the 
free  surface  of  an  organ  into  a 
solid  unorganized  substance,  which 
is  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  non- 
vascular tissues.  See  Transforma- 
it  0  ii/  s 

APPROBA'TION,  LOVE  OF 
(approbare,  to  approve).  A  term 
in  phrenology  indicative  of  a 
desire  for  the  esteem  of  others, 
love  of  praise,  desire  for  fame  or 
glory.  It  is  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  Its  organ  is 
placed  by  phrenologists  on  each 
side  of  Self-esteem  ;  when  much 
developed,  it  generally  elongates 
the  ui^per  and  back  part  of  the 
head,  but  it  sometimes  sj)reads 
out  laterally,  so  as  to  widen  rather 
than  lengthen  it. 

APROOTHELMI'NTHES  (a, 
neg.,  ■7rpa)ttT(is,  anus,  eAuivs,  worm). 
Intestinal  worms  which  possess 
no  anus. 

APROSO'PIA  (a,  neg.,  wpSaui- 
TTov,  face).  A  foetus  in  which  the 
face  is  either  absent  or  imper- 
fectly developed. 

APST'CHIA  {^vxja,  lifeless- 
ness,  swooning).  This  term,  aa 
well  as  apopsychia,  leipopsychia, 
and  Zeii23o(%miia,  signifies  faintness, 
or  loss  of  spirits,  but  probably, 
according  to  Dr.  Greenliill,  never 
lifelessness. 

APYKE'XIA  (a,  priv.,  iripe^is,  a 
fever).  An  intermission  between 
the  paroxysms  of  a  fever,  the 
duration  of  the  intermission  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  the  fever. 
This  is  tho  intermissio  of  the 
Latins.  Tho  term  also  denotes 
the  cessation  of  febrile  symiitoma 
in  acute  disease. 

A'PYROUS  (a,  priv.,  irCp,  fire). 
A  term  applied  to  bodies  which 
sustain  the  action  of  a  strong  heat 
for  a  long  time,  without  cliango 
of  figiu'o  or  other  properties,  hi 
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this  respect  apyrous  bodies  differ 
from  those  which  are  simply 
refractory,  which  may  be  altered, 
though  not  fused  by  heat. 

A'QUA  FO'RTIS.  A  name  ap- 
plied by  the  alchemists  to  nitric 
acid,  on  account  of  its  strong 
solvent  and  coiTosive  jDroperties. 

A'QUA  LABYEI'NTHI.  Liquor 
of  Scarpa.  Liquor  Oohtnnii.  Peri- 
lymph. A  clear  fluid  found  in  the 
space  between  the  membranous 
and  osseous  labyrinths  of  the 
internal  ear  ;  this  interspace  com- 
municates with  the  subdural  and 
sub-arachnoid  spaces  of  the  bi-ain 
by  means  of  the  sheath  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

A'QUA  LABTEINTHI  MEM- 
BEANACEI.  The  Endolymph, 
which  see. 

A'QUA  MOEGAGNI.  The 
name  given  to  a  minute  quantity 
of  fluid  which  collects  after  death 
between  the  back  of  the  lens  and 
its  capsule. 

A'QQA  EB'GIA.  Nitro-hydro- 
clilor  ic  acid.  Eoyal  water ;  the 
name  given  by  the  alchemists  to 
a  mixture  of  two  jDarts  by  mea- 
sure of  strong  sjairit  of  salt  with 
one  jjart  by  measui'e  of  strong 
aqua  fortis  ;  from  its  property  of 
dissolving  gold,  styled  the  king  of 
metals. 

A'QUA  TOFA'NIA.  A  subtle, 
certain,  slow-consuming  poison, 
prepared  by  a  woman  named 
Tophania,  or  Tofana,  of  Sicily. 
The  phials  of  the  aqua  bore  the 
inscription,  "Manna  of  St.  Nicho- 
las of  Bari."  Its  composition  is 
not  known  with  certainty,  but  it 
was  probably  an  arsenical  solu- 
tion. 

A'QUA  Vl'T^.  Eait,  de  Vie. 
A  name  given  in  commerce  to 
ardent  spirit  of  the  first  distilla- 
tion. Distillers  call  it  low 
vjines. 


A'QUA  VULNERA'EIA  (vul- 
nus,  a  wound).  A  remedy  apiplied 
to  womids ;  another  term  for 
arqueiusade. 

A'qVM  DESTILLAT^.  Aqum 
Stillatitice.  Distilled  waters ; 
waters  impregnated  with  the 
essential  oil  of  vegetables,  prin- 
cipally designed  as  grateful 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  more 
active  remedies. 

A'QUiE  MINERA'LES.  AqucB 
Marticbles.  Mineral  waters ;  a 
term  conventionally  applied  to 
such  waters  as  are  distinguished 
from  spring,  lake,  river,  or  other 
waters,  by  some  real  or  supposed 
medicinal  jjroperties.  Mineral 
waters  are  of  four  kinds  : — 

1.  Acidulous  ;  owing  their  pro- 
IDerties  chiefly  to  carbonic  acid ; 
as  those  of  Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  Spa, 
Carlsbad,  and  Scarborough. 

2.  Chalybeate;  containing  iron 
in  the  form  of  sulphate,  carbonate, 
or  mm'iate  ;  they  have  a  styptic, 
inky  taste ;  they  are  found  at 
Brighton,  Cheltenham,  Bath,  and 
Tunbridge. 

3.  Sulphureous  or  hepatic ;  de- 
riving then-  character  from  sul- 
phui'etted  hydrogen,  either  uncom- 
bined,  or  united  with  lime  or  an 
alkali ;  they  are  found  at  Enghien, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Harrogate,  and 
Moffat. 

4.  Saline;  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  some  salt ;  as  those  of 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Seidlitz, 
and  all  brackish  waters. 

A'QUEDUCT  (aqux  ductus,  a 
water-com'so).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  ca  na  ls  occui-ring  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  those — 

1.  Of  Fallopiiis.  The  canal 
by  which  the  portio  dura  winds 
tlirough  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bono. 

2.  Of  Sylvius.  The  canal  which 
extends  backwards,   ,uuder  the 
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Lubercula  quadi-igemina,  into  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

3.  Of  the  Cochlea.  A  foramen 
of  the  temporal  bone,  for  the 
transmission  of  a  small  vein  from 
the  cochlea. 

4.  Of  the  Vestihulum.  The 
commencement  of  a  small  canal, 
which  opens  upon  the  posterior 
soi-face  of  the  petrous  bone,  and 
transmits  a  small  vein. 

A'QUEOUS  (aqua,  water).  A 
term  now  coming  into  general  use 
for  designating  definite  combina- 
tions with  water.  The  term 
hydrate  has  long  been  employed 
for  the  same  pui-pose.  A  prefix 
is  used  when  there  is  more  than 
one  atom,  as  in  bin-aqueous,  ter- 
hydrate. 

A'QUEOUS  HUMOR  {aqua, 
water).  That  portion  of  the  trans- 
parent contents  of  the  eye  which 
lies  between  the  cornea  and  the 
iris. 

A'QUO-CAPSULI'TIS.  This 
unclasaical  term  has  been  applied 
to  inflammation  of  the  capsule  of 
the  aqueous  humor  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cornea.  But,  as  there 
is  no  such  membrane,  the  term 
really  denotes  inflammation  of  the 
posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  and 
of  the  iris.    See  Kerato -iritis. 

A'QUULA  (dim.  of  aqua,  water). 
A  little  water ;  a  small  stream. 
A  fatty  tumor  situated  under  the 
skin  of  the  eyelid. 

ARA'CHNOID  MEMBRANE 
(apaxi'T),  a  spider's  web,  elSoy, 
likeness).  Meninx  media.  A 
serous  membrane  investing  tlio 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  placed 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater  ; 
it  was  formerly  thought  to  consist 
of  a  parietal  and  a  visceral  layer ; 
the  former,  however,  is  merely  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater.  The  space 
between  tho  arachnoid  and  the 
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dura  mater  is  called  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  or  the  suhdural  space,  and 
contains  the  arachnoid  fluid.  The 
sihh-arachnoid  space,  containing  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  lies  between 
the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater. 

1.  Arachnoiditis,  or  Arachnitis. 
Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  brain ;  also 
termed  meningitis. 

2.  Sui-arachnoidian  fl.uid.  A 
serous  secretion,  which  fills  all 
the  spaces  between  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater,  and  distends  the 
arachnoid  of  the  spinal  cord  so 
completely  as  to  enable  it  to 
occujjy  the  whole  of  the  space 
included  in  the  sheath  of  the 
dura  mater.  See  Cerebrospinal 
Fluid. 

3.  The  Arachnoid  apophyses,  or 
cobweb-like  offshoots,  of  the  old 
writers,  signified  nervous  filaments. 
Sometimes  the  term  arachnoid  was 
applied  to  the  pulse,  when  so 
small  and  unsteady  that  it  was 
fancifully  compared  to  a  cobweb 
gently  shaken  by  the  wind  ;  some- 
times to  the  urine,  when  fatty 
substances  like  cobwebs  float  on 
the  sui'face.  The  term  arachnoid 
was  most  frequently  joined  to 
Xirdv,  when  it  probably  never 
signified  the  arachnoid  membrane 
of  the  brain  (as  in  modern  ana- 
tomical works),  but  one  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eye. — Oreenhill. 

A'RACK.  An  Indian  word  for 
a  spirit  prepared  from  rice. 

ARiEO'METER  {dpatds,  thin  or 
light,  /jLerpov,  a  measure).  An  in- 
strument employed  for  tlie  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  sjiociflc  gravi- 
ties of  fluids,  especially  those  con- 
taining alcohol.  It  diflers  little 
from  a  hydrometer,  tho  depth  to 
wiiich  it  sinks  in  any  fluid  being 
tiio  test  of  the  gravity  of  that 
fluid. 

A'UBOR.    A  tree.    Tho  term 
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is  applied  to  some  arborescent 
forms  assumed  by  metals  under 
certain  conditions  : — 

1.  Arhor  Diance.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  silver,  when  precipitated 
from  its  oxide  in  the  metallic  form 
by  mercury;  prepared  by  intro- 
ducing mercury  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

2.  Arhor  Saturni.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  lead,  when  separated  from 
its  salts  in  a  metallic  state  by 
zinc ;  prepared  by  suspending  a 
piece  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead. 

A'RBOR  VITiE  CEREBELLI. 
Literally,  tree  of  life  of  the  brain. 
A  term  applied  to  the  arborescent 
appearance  presented  by  the  cei-e- 
beUum  when  cut  into  vertically. 

Arhor  vitrn  uterina.  A  term 
aiDpUed  to  an  arborescent  arrange- 
ment of  folds  on  the  interior  of  the 
cervix  uteri.  They  resemble  the 
smallest  of  the  carneae  columnEB 
of  the  heart. 

ARCA'JSUM  {area,  a  chest).  A 
secret ;  a  secret  remedy  ;  a  remedy 
which  owes  its  value  to  its  being 
kept  secret.  Thus,  sulphate  of 
potash  was  formerly  called  arca- 
num duplicatum ;  acetate  of  pot- 
ash, arcanum  tartari  ;  deutoxide  of 
mercm-y,  arcanum  corallinum,  &c. 

ARCH,  CRURAL  {cruralis, 
belonging  to  the  leg).  The  super- 
ficial is  Poupart's  ligament;  the 
deep  is  a  band  formed  by  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  fascia  transversalis 
with  a  few  fibres  of  the  tendon  of 
the  transversalis  muscle,  passing 
over  the  femoral  vessels  to  be 
attached  to  the  iliopectineal  line. 

ARCH,  NEURAL;  HyEMAL. 
Terms  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
the  bony  hoops  constituting  the 
chief  part  of  the  primary  segment 
of  the  vertebra  in  tlie  archetype 
vertebrate  skeleton.  1.  The  neu- 
ral arch  is  that  which  is  placed 


above  the  centrum  or  body  of  the 
vertebra  (or  jDrojects  backwards  in 
the  human  skeleton),  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  segment  of  the  ner- 
vous axis.  2.  The  hcemal  arch  is 
that  wliicli  is  placed  beneath  the 
centrum  (or  extends  forward  in 
man),  for  the  protection  of  a 
segment  of  the  vascular  system. 
See  Vertebra. 

Arches,  visceral.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  haamal  arches  of  the 
cranial  vertebras  in  the  embryo. 
Their  interspaces  are  called  vis- 
ceral clefts. 

ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA.  The 
curved  portion  occurring  between 
the  ascending  and  the  descending 
portions  of  the  aorta. 

ARCH,  PALMAR,  DEEP.  Ar- 
cus  palmaris.  The  arch  formed 
by  the  radial  artery  as  it  crosses 
the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  hand  to  anastomose 
with  the  ulnar  artery. 

ARCH,  PLANTAR.  Arcus 
plantaris.  The  slight  curve  de- 
scribed by  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  external  plantar  artery,  the 
convexity  being  directed  forwards. 

ARCH.a;'US  {dpxaTos,  from- 
dpxv,  a  beginning).  This  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Paracelsus 
and  Hehuont,  the  all-pervading 
primum  mobile,  or  fundamental 
principle  of  life,  which  penetrates 
all  parts  of  the  living  body,  and 
on  the  condition  of  which  depends 
sickness  or  health — on  its  pre- 
sence, life  ;  on  its  absence,  death. 
The  word  is  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  term  apxalrj  (pvcris,  "funda- 
mental principle  of  natm-e,"  used 
by  Hippocrates.    See  Anima. 

ARCHEGE'NESIS  (apxv,  be- 
ginning, yepeais,  generation). 
Archebiosis,  or  Life-Evolution.  A 
term  connected  witli  the  universal 
evolution  theory,  and  denoting  the 
origin  of  the  simplest  organisms 
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from  so-called  lifeless  inorganic 
material.  See  Ahiogeiiesis  and 
Panspermism. 

ARCHEGO'NIUM  {apxho^os, 
first  of  a  race).  A  small  uni- 
cellular body  found  in  mosses  and 
certain  ferns ;  it  contains  the 
germ-cell ;  the  corresponding 
sperm-cell  is  called  antlierosoid. 
See  Antheridium. 

A'RCHETYPE  {dpxervwos, 
stamped  as  a  model ;  from  dpx'h,  a 
beginning,  and  riiros,  a  type,  from 
TVTTTw,  to  stamp).  A  model  or 
fundamental  pattern  on  -which  a 
system  is  constructed,  and  to 
■which  all  modifications  of  such  a 
system  may  be  referred,  as  the 
vertebrate  archetype  in  Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 

A'RCHIL.  Orchil.  Cudbear. 
A  violet-red  or  blue  dye,  pro- 
cured from  the  lichens  Rocella 
tinctoria  and  Ceanora  tartarea. 

ARCHINE'PHROS  {dpx-fi,  be- 
ginning, ve(pp6s,  kidney).  Pro- 
fessor Ray  Lankester's  term  for 
the  primitive  kidney  of  vertebrates 
before  the  differentiation  of  the 
Mullerian  and  Wolffian  ducts.  See 
lUesonephros. 

A'RCHISTOMB  (dpxil,  begin- 
ning, arofj-a,  a  mouth).  Another 
name  for  Blastopore. 

ARCHOPTO'SIS,  ARCHO- 
PTO'MA  {dpx6s,  anus,  tt'itttoh,  we- 
TTTcoKa,  to  fall).  The  former  term 
denotes  a  falling  of  the  rectum; 
the  latter,  its  fall,  or  prolapsus 
ani.    See  Anus. 

A'RCIFORM  FIBRES  {arcus, 
a  bow,  forma,  likeness).  A  term 
applied  by  Mr.  Solly  to  a  set  of 
fibres  which  proceed  from  the 
pyramidal,  beneath  the  olivary,  to 
the  restiform  bodies.  Ho  distin- 
guishes thorn  into  two  layers,  the 
superficial  cerebellar,  and  the  deep 
cerebellar  fibres. 

ARCTA'TIO  (cM-ciare.to  narrow). 


Constipation  of  the  intestines; 
also  jDreternatural  straightness  of 
the  vagina.  Also,  the  narroiving 
of  the  calibre  of  an  artery  from 
inflammation.  Total  closure  is 
called  occlusio. 

A'RCUATE  LIGAMENTS 
{arcus,  a  bow).  The  internal  run 
between  the  body  and  transverse 
process  of  the  first  lumbar  verte- 
bra, the  external  between  the  last 
point  and  the  last  rib.  They  both 
give  origin  to  muscular  fibres  of 
the  diaphragm. 

A'RCUS  SENI'LIS  (bow  of  old 
age).  Leucovia  gerontotozon ;  ma- 
cula corneal  arcuata.  An  opaque 
circle  round  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  occurring  in  advanced 
age,  and  depending  on  fatty 
degeneration. 

A'RDOR  (ardere,  to  bui-n).  A 
sense  of  heat  or  burning.  Hence 
the  terms,  ardor  urince,  a  sense  of 
scalding  exj)erienced  on  jDassing 
the  urine  ;  ardor  ventricidi,  heart- 
burn ;  ardor  stomachi,  pyrosis ; 
ardor  febrilis,  the  hot  period  of 
fever,  &c.    See  Fervor. 

A'REA  (arere,  to  be  dry).  Lite- 
rally, an  open  place.  Under  this 
term  Celsus  describes  two  varieties 
of  Alopecia,  or  baldness,  viz. : — 

1.  Area  difiluens.  DiiHuent 
areated  hair;  consisting  of  bald 
plots  of  an  indeterminate  figure, 
in  the  beard  as  well  as  in  the 
scalp.  This  is  the  true  alopecia  of 
the  Greeks. 

2.  Area  serpens.  Serpentine 
areated  hair;  consisting  of  bald- 
ness commencing  at  the  occiput, 
and  winding  in  a  lino  not  exceed- 
ing two  fingers'  breadth,  to  each 
oar,  sometimes  to  the  forehead ; 
often  terminating  spontaneously. 
This  is  the  ophiasis  of  the 
Greeks. 

AREA  GERMINATIVA.  That 
I  part  of  the  blastoderm  in  which  the 
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first  traces  of  tlie  embryo  appear ; 
area  pellucida,  a  transparent  por- 
tion of  tlie  blastoderm  resting  on  a 
clear  fluid  (hence  its  appearance) 
and  surrounding  a  central  opaque 
spot  (the  nucleus  of  Pander)  ;  area 
opaca,  an  opaque  ring  sirrrounding 
the  area  pellucida  ;  its  appearance 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  white 
yelk  immediately  beneath  this  por- 
tion of  the  blastoderm. 

Area  vasculosa.  A  second  dis- 
tinct space  surrounding  the  area 
pellucida,  and  so  named  from  the 
formation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  it. 

Area  vitellina.  A  third  distinct 
space  surrounding  the  area  vas- 
culosa. This  zone  eventually  en- 
closes the  whole  yelk. 

AEEFA'CTION  (arefacere,  to 
make  dry).  The  process  of  drying 
a  substance  previous  to  pulveriza- 
tion. 

ARENA'TIOF  (arena,  sand). 
Saburration.  The  jDractice  of 
sand-bathing ;  the  aj)plicatiou  of 
hot  sand,  enclosed  in  a  bag  or 
bladder,  to  the  body  as  a  stimulant 
and  sudorific. 

ARE'OLA  (dim.  of  area,  a  void 
space).  The  pink  or  brown  circle 
which  surrounds  the  nipple  of  the 
female  breast.  Also  the  name 
given  by  Brown  to  an  opaque 
spot  or  nucleus  observed  in  the 
cells  of  plants,  and  since  termed 
by  Schleiden  cytohlast. 

ARE'OLAR  TISSUE  (areola, 
dim.  of  area,  a  void  space).  The 
filmy  tissue  which  connects  the 
other  component  parts  of  the  body 
in  such  a  mamier  as  to  allow  of  a 
greater  or  less  freedom  of  motion 
among  them.  Henco  it  has  also 
been  termed  connective  tissue.  It 
is  the  tela  cellulosa,  or  cellular 
tissue,  of  older  writers  ;  but  this 
term  is  manifestly  inappropriate, 
as  its  ultimate  structui-e  appears 
to  be  of  a  fibrous  charaoter.  For 


this  reason  it  is  also  cai&ei  Jilamen- 
tons  tissue. 

A'RGEMA.  (&pyeixa,  from  apyds, 
white).  A  small  white  speck  or 
ulcer,  occurring  partly  on  the  cor- 
nea, partly  on  the  sclerotic  coat  of 
the  eye. 

ARGE'NTINE  FLOWERS  OP 
ANTIMONY  (argentum,  silver). 
The  sesquioxide  of  antimony,  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  form  of 
small  shining  needles  of  silvery 
whiteness. 

ARGE'NTUM  (i.py6s,  white). 
Silver ;  a  brilUant  white  metal, 
occurring  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  obtained  from  the  ores  of  lead. 
Argentujn  purificatiim  is  refijied 
or  pure  metallic  silver.  Argentum 
divisum  is  metallic  silver,  finely 
pulverized.  Argentum  foliatmn  is 
silver-leaf.  Argentum  in  musculis 
is  shell-silver.  Argenti  nitras  is 
lunar  caustic.  Argentum  zootini- 
cum  is  cyanide  of  silver.  The 
following  are  misnomers : — 

1.  Argentum  musiimm.  Mosaic 
silver ;  made  of  bismuth  and  tin 
melted  together,  with  the  addition 
of  quicksilver. 

2.  Argentum    vivum.     Quick- ' 
silver,  or  mercury;  found' native, 
but  mostly  extracted  from  the 
native  sulphides. 

3.  Argentum  vivum  pur ijicatum. 
Hydrargyrus  purificatus ;  or 
quicksilver  rubbed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  iron  filings,  and  dis- 
tilled. 

ARGI'LLA  (apySs,  white).  Ar- 
gillaceoics  Earth.  White  clay,  or 
potter's  earth ;  the  earth  of  clay, 
called  in  chemistry  alumina, 
from  its  being  obtained  in  great- 
est pm-ity  from  alum.  See  Alu- 
mina. 

Argilla  vitriolata.  Alum. 

A'RGOL  or  ARGAL.  Wine- 
stone.  Crude  tartar ;  an  acidulous 
concrete  salt,  deposited  by  wino 
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on  the  sides  of  vessels,  aud  used 
by  dyers  as  a  mordaut. 

ARGY'EIA  (&pyvpos,  silver). 
The  slate-coloiu'ed  stain  of  the 
skin  produced  by  the  internal  nse 
of  the  salts  of  silver. 

A'EILLODE.  A  false  arillus 
or  aril ;  it  grows  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  micropyle  over 
the  testa,  as  in  Riciaus,  EujDhorbia, 
&c. 

ARI'LLUS.  A  term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  an  expansion  of  the 
placenta,  or  funiculus,  about  the 
seed,  as  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg, 
aud  the  red  covering  of  the  seed 
of  the  spindle-tree. 

ARMAMENTA'RIUM.  Lite- 
I'ally,  an  arsenal  or  armoury. 
Hence,  parvis  componere  magna, 
an  "  armoury"  of  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

ARMATURE  (arniatura,  an 
equipment).  A  piece  of  soft  iron 
which  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  when  not  in 
use,  to  prevent  loss  of  magne- 
tism. 

ARMY  ITCH.  A  skin  disease, 
probably  scabies,  in  soldiers,  cha- 
racterized by  great  itching. 

ARQUA'TUS  MORBUS  (a^cua- 
tus,  from  arcus,  a  bow).  Lite- 
rally, the  arched  disease ;  a  name 
formerly  given  to  jaundice,  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  its 
coloiir  to  that  of  the  rainbow. 

ARRECTO'RES  PILO'RUM  (ar- 
rigo,  to  erect,  pilus,  a  hair).  The 
small  muscles  of  the  hair  follicles  ; 
their  contraction  causes  an  erec- 
tion of  the  hair,  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  so-called  goose-skin. 

A'RROW-ROUT.  A  term  applied 
to  the  fecula,  or  starch,  prepared 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Maranta 
arundinacea  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
the  tubers  arc  said  to  be  efficacious 
in  tho  treatment  of  wounds  from 
poisoned  an-rows.     Somo  writers 


derive  the  word  from  ara-ruta, 
an  Indian  term  meaning  mealy 
root. 

Arroiv-root,  British.  A  fecula 
prepared  from  the  roots  of  the 
Artim  maculatum,  or  Cuckoo-pint, 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

ARSF/NICAL  RASH.  Eczema 
arsenicale.  A  papular  or  vesi- 
cular eruption  occurring  on  the 
face,  neck,  hands,  and  armpits,  as 
a  result  of  the  long-continued  use 
of  arsenic. 

A'R8E'mCTJM[ap(TeviK6v,mascit- 
line,  an  ancient  epithet,  denoting 
strong  acrimonious  properties). 
Arsenic  ;  an  elementary  substance 
of  a  bluish-white  colour,  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  arsenide  of 
iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt.  Arsenic  is 
often  classed  among  the  metals 
which  it  resembles  in  some  of  its 
properties.  (The  apcreviKSv  of  the 
Greeks  was  not  our  arsenic,  but 
yellow  orpiment.) 

1.  Arsenious  Acid.  This  com- 
pound, frequently  called  white 
arsenic,  and  white  oxide  of  arsenic, 
is  an  "  anhydrous  acid,"  obtained 
by  roasting  arsenical  ores,  and 
purified  by  sublimation.  Its  salts 
are  called  arsenites.  See  Anhy- 
drides. 

2.  Arsenic  Acid.  The  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  white  arsenic.  Its  salts 
are  called  arseniates. 

■  3.  Arsenical  Oreen;  Schwein- 
furt  green ;  Imperial  green.  An 
aceto-arsenite  of  copper  ;  a  beau- 
tiful but  very  poisonous  green 
pigment,  prepared  by  boiling 
verdigris  and  arsenious  acid  to- 
gether. 

4.  Arseniurct ;  Arsenide.  Che- 
mical names  of  a  compound  of 
arsenic  with  a  metal  or  any  ele- 
mentary substance. 

ARTK'RIA  (dyjp,  air,  T7)p6a>,  to 
hold).    An  artery.    Tho  aucienta 
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applied  this  term  to  two  distinct 
kinds  of  tube,  viz.,  the  smooth,  or 
arteries,  and  the  rough,  or  bronchi. 
The  latter  application  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  etymology 
given  above.  But  Dr.  Greenhill 
observes  that  the  derivation  from 
aifpci),  to  raise  or  carry,  will  suit 
either  of  the  meanings  sufficiently 
well,  "as  the  lungs  maybe  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  or  suspended 
by  the  trachea,  or  the  heart  by  the 
aorta." 

1.  Arteria  innominata.  A  trunk 
arising  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta. 

2.  Arterial  helicinao.  The  name 
given  by  Miiller  to  one  set  of  the 
arterial  branches  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  penis.  "  They  come  off 
from  the  side  of  the  arteries,  and 
consist  of  short,  slightly-curled 
branches,  terminating  abruptly  by 
a  rounded,  apparently  closed  ex- 
tremity, turned  back  somewhat  on 
itself  :  these  are  sometimes  single  ; 
sometimes  several  arise  from  one 
stem,  forming  a  tuft." 

3.  Arteries  venosce.  The  four 
pulmonary  veins  were  so  called, 
because  they  contained  arterial 
blood. 

4.  Arterial  Circle  of  Willis. 
This  is  formed  by  branches  of  the 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  at 
the  base  of  the  brain. 

5.  Arterial  jiymmia.  Zflcerative 
endocarditis.  A  pyEemia  in  which 
the  source  of  infection  is  a 
sejDtic  inflanunation  of  the  mitral 
or  aortic  valves ;  the  primary  seat 
of  the  disease  is  therefore  in  the 
arterial,  and  not,  as  in  ordinary 
cases  of  pycemia,  in  the  venous 
system.  The  term  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Wilks. 

ARTIiRIO-CAPILLAEY  FI- 
BROSIS. The  term  applied  by 
Drs.  Gull  and  Sutton  to  a  degene- 
rative change  which  takes  place 


in  the  capillaries  and  small 
arteries  in  chronic  Bright' s  dis- 
ease ;  this  change,  according  to 
the  above  authorities,  consists  in 
a  deposit  of  a  hyaline  fibroid 
material  in  the  external  coats  of 
the  vessel ;  but  Dr.  George  John- 
son regards  the  middle  coat  as  the 
one  most  affected. 

ARTERIALIZA'TION.  The 
conversion  of  the  venous  into  the 
arterial  blood ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  change  induced  in  the  blood  as 
it  jjasses  through  the  lungs,  by  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the 
air. 

ARTERIO'TOMT  (aprrjpt'a,  an 
artery,  to/xti,  section).  1.  The 
Oldening  of  an  artery  to  let 
blood,  generally  the  temporal. 
2.  That  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  dissection  of  the 
arteries. 

ARTERI'TIS.  Inflammation  of 
an  artery  or  arteries.  Arteritis  de- 
formans ;  Endarteritis  deformans. 
See  Atheroma. 

ARTHRO'DIA  {apepaiSla,  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  articulation,  Galen). 
See  Articulation. 

A'RTHRON  i&pepov).  A  term 
sometimes  genei'ally  applied  to  any 
kind  of  joint,  but  also  restricted  to 
the  natural  juxtaposition  of  movable 
bones,  as  distinguished  from  sym- 
physis, or  the  union  of  hnmovable 
bones.    See  Articidation: 

1.  Arthritis.  Inflammatory  dis- 
ease, acute  or  chronic,  of  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
structui'es  that  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  a  joint.  The  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  general 
gout,  but  has  been  extended  to 
other  aflections  of  the  joints.  See 
Gout.  Arthritis  acuta,  acute 
gout ;  Arthritis  deformans ;  Ar- 
thritis nodosa.  See  Rhewnatoid, 
Arthritis. 
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2.  Arthr-odijnia   {oSuvt?,  pain). 
Pain  of  the  joints. 

3.  Arthro-logy  {\6yos,  a  descrip- 
tion).   A  description  of  the  joints. 

4.  Arthro-pathy   (Traflos,  a  dis- 
ease).   Disease  of  a  joint. 

5.  Arthro-pyosis     (ttvou,  pus). 
Suppuration  of  a  joint. 

6.  Arthrosis.  Articulation,  or 
jointing.    See  Articulation. 

A'RTIADS  (iprtos,  even,  of 
numbers;  opposed  to  vepiaffds, 
odd).  A  term  connected  with  the 
new  theory  of  atomic  weights, 
and  denoting  elemtnts  of  even 
atomicity,  including  the  dyads, 
tetrads,  and  hexads.  See  Atomi- 
city and  Perissads. 

ARTICULA'RIS  (articulus,  a 
joint).  Relating  to  joints;  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  arteries 
given  off  from  the  popliteal. 

Articularis  genu.  This,  and  the 
term  suhcrurceus,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  a  few  detached  muscular 
fibres,  frequently  found  under  the 
lower  part  of  the  cruralis,  and 
attached  to  the  capsule  of  the 
knee-joint. 

ARTICULA'TION  (articulus,  a 
joint),  ^ri/irosis,  a  jointing.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  bones  of 
the  skeleton  are  connected  with 
<me  another.  The  forms  of  articu- 
lation are : — 

I.  Synarthrosis,  or  Immovable 
Articulation. 

1.  Harmonia  i&po,  to  adapt). 
Close-jointing  ;  in  which  the  bones 
merely  lie  in  apposition  to  each 
other,  as  those  of  the  face. 

2.  Schindylesis  {axt^SiXriffis,  a 
fissure).  A  mode  of  jointing,  by 
which  a  projection  of  one  bono  is 
inserted  into  a  groove  or  fissure 
in  another,  as  in  the  articulations 
of  the  vomer  with  the  rostrum  of 
the  sphenoid  and  with  the  central 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bono. 


3.  Gomphosis  (ydficjios,  a  nail). 
Nail-like  insertion,  as  of  the  teeth 
into  theii-  sockets ;  their  roots 
being  fixed  into  the  alveoli,  like 
nails  into  a  board.  This  is  the 
only  example  of  this  kind  of  arti- 
culation. 

4.  Sutura.  Literally,  a  seam. 
A  dove-tailing  form  of  articulation, 
the  most  solid  of  the  four  forms  of 
synarthrosis ;  it  occurs  in  the  union 
of  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull  with 
each  other.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties, viz.  : — 

0.  Sutura  serrata,  as  in  the  ser- 
rated, or  saw-like,  union  of  the 
frontal  with  the  parietal  bones, 
and  of  the  parietal  bones  with  one 
another. 

j8.  Sutura  squamosa,  as  in  the 
scale-Ulce  connection  of  the  tem- 
poral with  the  parietal  bone. 

II.  Diarthrosis,  or  Movahle  Arti- 
culation. 

1.  Arthrodia.  In  this  form  of 
articulation,  the  extent  of  motion 
is  limited,  as  in  the  articula- 
tions of  both  extremities  of  the 
clavicle  and  ribs,  in  the  articula- 
tions of  the  radius  with  the  ulna, 
of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia,  of 
the  articular  processes  of  the 
vertebrte,  and  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  and  tarsus  with  one  an- 
other, &c. 

2.  Oinglymus  {yiyy\v/j.us,  a 
hinge).  Hinge-lilce  articulation, 
in  which  the  bones  move  upon  one 
another  in  two  directions  only, 
viz.,  forwards  and  backwards  ; 
but  the  degree  of  motiim  may 
be  very  considerable.  Examples 
occur  in  the  elbow,  the  wrist,  the 
knee,  the  ankle,  the  lower  jaw, 
&c. 

3.  Enarthrosis  (eV,  in,  lip^paxris, 
articulation).  Btill-and-socl{eijou\t, 
the  most  extensive  in  its  range  of 
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motion  of  all  the  movable  joints. 
The  best  example  of  this  kind  of 
joint  is  the  articulation  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  with  the  ace- 
tabulum. 

III.  Amphi-arthrosis,  or  Mixed 
Articulation. 

This  kind  of  articulation  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  immovable 
and  the  movable  forms.  It  is 
characterized  by  having  an  inter- 
vening substance  between  the 
contiguous  ends  of  the  bones,  and 
permitting  only  a  slight  or  obscure 
degree  of  motion.  Examjjles  oc- 
cur in  the  connection  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  union 
of  the  first  two  pieces  of  the 
sternum,  and  the  sacro-iliac  and 
pubic  symphyses.  This  articula- 
tion has  been  called  diarthrose  de 
continuite. 

ARTI'OULO  MORTIS.  At  the 
critical  moment  of  death.  A  term 
applied  to  a  person  who  is  mori- 
bund, or  dying. 

ARTI'CULUS  NOTHUS  (no- 
thus,  voBos,  spurious).  Fractura 
non  coiens.  Ununited  fracture,  or 
false  joint. 

A'RTOS  {&IJTOS,  a  loaf  of 
wheaten-bread).  The  Greek  term 
for  wheaten-bread,  as  distin- 
guished from  fjia^a,  or  barley- 
bread.  Arto-creas  is  bread-meat 
or  sandwich ;  arto-gala,  bread  and 
milk,  perhaps  a  poultice;  arto- 
meli,  bread  and  honey,  possibly  a 
cataplasm. 

A'RTDS  i&poi,  to  adapt;  hence 
&pSpov).  This  term  properly  means 
a  joints"  per  membra,  jjer  artus," 
in  every  limb  and  joint.  But  it  is 
taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  and 
applied  to  the  limhs  of  the  body. 
See  Memhrum. 

ARYTiE'NOID  CARTILAGES 
{apvTaiua,  an  ewer,  elSos,  likeness). 
A  term  api^lied  to  two  triangular 


cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The 

derivation  of  the  term  relates  to 
the  appearance  of  both  cartilages 
taken  together,  and  covered  by 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  ani- 
mals which  were  the  larincipal 
subjects  of  dissection  among  the 
ancients,  the  ojsening  of  the  larynx 
with  the  arytagnoid  cartilages  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
mouth  of  a  j)itcher  or  ewer  having 
a  large  spout. 

ARYTiE'NOID  GLANDS.  The 
mucous  glands  situated  in  the 
arytffino-epiglottidean  folds  of  the 
larynx. 

ASA-FCE'TIDA.  A  gum-resin 
obtained,  by  incision,  from  the 
living  root  of  Narthex  Asa- 
foetida,  an  Indian  umbelUferous 
plant. 

ASAPHI'A  (o(ra<feia,  from  a, 
priv.,  tra^T/r,  clear).  This  Greek 
term  denotes,  generally,  want  of 
clearness,  uncertainty,  as  of  the 
mind;  but  it  has  been  employed, 
in  a  special  sense,  to  denote  a 
want  of  clearness  of  articulation 
or  speech. 

ASBE'STOS  (a,  priv.,  c^iupviit, 
to  extinguish).  A  fibrous  vai'iety 
of  hornblende  or  tremolite,  of  so 
soft  a  texture  that  it  can  be  spun 
and  woven  like  flax,  and  so 
incomlmsiiblo  that  it  can  be 
cleaned,  when  dirty,  by  hitrning  it. 
There  are  several  varieties,  all 
more  or  less  flexible  and  fibrous, 
and  termed  amianthus,  or  moun- 
tain-flax, &c. 

A'SCARIS  {aaKapl^cD,  to  jump). 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  parasiti- 
cal coelelmiiithous  worms  found  in 
the  human  body.  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coides  is  the  long  and  round 
worm ;  ascaris  vcrmicularis,  the 
tluread  or  maw-worm;  ascaris 
mystax,  the  round  worm  of  the 
cat,  rarely  found  in  man.  See 
Vermes. 
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A'SCI{a<r«(iy,asack).  The  tubes 
or  membrarious  bladders  which 
contain  the  sporiiles  of  erypto- 
gamic  plants.    See  Apotliecia. 

ASCI'DIANS.  A  group  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  tunicate 
division  of  mollusca ;  they  form  a 
connecting  link  between  inverte- 
brates and  vertebrates. 

ASCI'DIUM  (atTKlSiov,  dim.  of 
do-Koy,  a  leathern  bag).  A  narne 
given  to  the  petiole  of  certain 
plants,  when  it  is  leaf -like,  and  the 
margins  are  folded  inwards,  so  as 
to  form  a  closed  urn  or  pitcher. 
See  Ampulla. 

ASCI'TES  {ao-KSs,  a  sack;  a 
skin-bottle ;  a  big-bellied  man). 
Hydrops  ventris,  vel  aidominis. 
Dropsy  of  the  belly  or  abdomen. 
It  was  so  named  from  the  presence 
of  the  fluid  in  the  peritouEEum,  as 
in  a  skin  or  bag.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  species  of  dropsy  recognized 
by  the  ancients,  the  others  being 
anasarca  and  tympanites. 

ASE'PTA,  ASEPTIC  (So-rjTTTor, 
not  liable  to  rot).  Terms  applied 
to  substances  which  are  themselves 
free  from  putrefaction,  and  which 
cannot  convey  the  causes  of  putre- 
faction to  others. 

ASI'TIA  (a,  priv.,  alros,  food). 
Literally,  want  of  food.  Hippo- 
crates employs  the  word  to  de- 
note fasting,  and  also  want  of 
appetite. 

ASO'DES  {affcidv!,  from  &tt], 
nausea,  and  the  termination  -tiSrjr, 
denoting /itJness).  Subject  to  nau- 
■tea,  as  applied  to  a  patient  or  a 
diathesis  ;  or  accompanied  hy  nau- 
sea, as  applied  to  terms  expressing 
pain,  fever,  &c. 

A'SPERA  ARTE'RIA.  Lite- 
rally, a  rovigh  air-vessel.  The 
trachea ;  the  wind-pipe  which 
conveys  the  air  into  the  lungs, 
named  from  the  inequality  of  its 
cartilages.    See  Artcria. 
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ASPE'RMIA  (Stnrep/xor,  from  a, 
priv.,  and  crirepua,  semen).  Com- 
plete absence  of  seminal  secretion, 
occurring  in  atrophy  or  from 
absence  of  the  testes. 

ASPE'ESION  {aspergere,  to 
sprinkle).  A  kind  of  affusion  in 
which  the  liquid  is  thrown,  drop 
by  di-op,  like  rain,  upon  the  body. 
Aspersio  is  the  act  of  besprink- 
ling; aspergo  is  the  sprinkling 
itself. 

ASPHALT.  A  solid  bituminous 
substance,  probably  derived  from 
decayed  vegetable  matter. 

ASPHY'XIA  (a,  priv.,  (r<}>i^f(j, 
the  pulse).  Defectus  p^dsus ;  de- 
fectus  animi.  This  term  simply 
means  pulselessness,  but  is  now 
used  much  in  the  same  sense  as 
apncEa,  being  applied  to  the  effect 
produced  by  preventing  access  of 
oxygen  to  the  blood ;  apncsa  leads 
to  asphyxia,  in  the  original  sense 
of  the  term. 

ASPIRA'TION,  PNEUMATIC 
{aspiratio,  a  blowing  to  or  upon). 
The  operation  of  drawing  off  gas 
or  liquid  from  a  tumor,  by  means 
of  a  pneumatic  apparatus  termed 
as^m-ator. 

ASSAY'ING  (essayer,  to  try). 
The  chemical  operation  of  ascer- 
taining the  quality  of  a  metal, 
usually  gold  and  silver,  in  an  ore 
or  mixtiu-e.  It  differs  from  Ana- 
lysis only  in  degree,  and  is  per- 
formed in  the  dry  way  by  he  at,  or. 
in  the  moist  way,  by  acids,  &o. 
See  Ct(/pellation. 

A'SSIDENT  SIGNS  (ussidere,  to 
sit  by).  A  term  applied  to  occa  ■ 
sional  signs  of  a  disease.  Thoy 
are  distinguished  from  patliogno- 
monic  signs,  which  are  inseparable 
from  a  disease. 

ASSIMILA'TION  (assimilare,^ 
to  make  like).  The  conversion  of 
food  into  nutriment.  1.  To  the 
process  of  the  mingling  of  the 
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food,  in  the  form  of  chyle,  with 
the  blood,  Prout  gave  the  name 
primary  assimilation.  2.  To  the 
Bubsequent  changes  in  the  capil- 
laries, and  those  connected  with 
the  formation  and  modification  of 
the  lymph,  he  gave  the  name 
secondary  assimilation. 

ASSO'OIATE  MOVEMENTS. 
Consensual  Movements.  Those 
movements  M'hich,  contrary  to  our 
will,  accompany  other,  voluntary, 
movements,  those  connected  by 
habit  or  sympathy.  Thus,  the  eye 
cannot  be  moved  inwards,  by  the 
action  of  the  rectus  internus, 
without  contraction  of  the  iris 
being  produced. 

ASTEATO'DES  (a,  priv.,  (rrea- 
TdliSr]s,  tallowy).  A  term  denoting 
deficiency  in  the  sebaceous  secre- 
tion ;  deficient  action  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands. 

A'STEE  (aar-fip,  a  star).  The 
name  applied  to  the  star-like  body, 
of  which  two  are  produced,  seen 
during  cell-multiplication.  See 
Cell. 

ASTHENI'A  {k,78^veia,  want  of 
strength).  A  failure  or  loss  of 
strength. 

A'STHENIC  DISEASES  {aaOi- 
vikSs,  weakly ;  aaBevris,  weak, 
from  a,  priv.,  crBefos,  strength). 
Diseases  characterized  by  want  of 
vigour.  The  term  asthenic  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  the  words 
typhoid  and  adynamic.  See 
Sthenic. 

ASTHENO'PIA  (d.ae^i'^s,  weak, 
the  eye).  Weak  sight,  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes.  Muscular  as- 
thenopia, imperfect  convergence 
of  the  eyes  from  weakness  of  the 
internal  recti ;  accommodative  as- 
thenopia, weakness  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  from  over-use  in  hj^er- 
mctropic  patients  ;  retinal  asthen- 
opia is  due  to  hypertesthesia  of 
the  retina. 


A'STHMA  (ka-e^dCw,  to  breathe 
heavily).  Dyspnoea  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  free- 
dom of  respiration.  Humoral 
asthma,  or  bronchorrhoea,  is  cha- 
racterized by  bronchial  flux  ;  con- 
gestive  asthma,  or  dry  catarrh,  by 
scanty  expectoration;  spasmodic 
asthma,  by  presumed  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  air-tubes  ;  hay-asthma,  by  the 
peculiarities  of  hay -fever;  and 
hysteric  asthma,  by  extraordinary 
frequency  of  the  respirations, 
with  perfectly  healthy  sound  of 
the  chest  and  breathing.  Asthma 
cultrariorum  is  Grinders'  asthma  ; 
asthma  metallariorum,  Miners' 
asthma. 

ASTI'GMATISM  (a,  priv.,  (rrly- 
fj-a,  a  spot).  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Donders  to  the  phenomena 
which  result  from  an  inequality  of 
the  refractive  media  of  the  eye; 
the  rays  of  a  cone  of  light  do  not 
all  come  to  a  focus  at  one  point  on 
the  retina ;  this  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  cornea  is  more 
highly  refractive  in  the  vertical 
than  in  the  horizontal  meridian. 
If,  when  accommodation  is  para- 
lyzed by  atropine,  a  vertical  line 
be  seen  more  clearly  than  a  hori- 
zontal one,  then  the  horizontal 
meridian  is  the  more  defective  of 
the  two. 

1.  Simple  astigmatism,  where 
one  meridian  is  emmetropic,  and 
that  at  right  angles  myopic  or 
hypermetropic. 

2.  Compound  myopic  and  com- 
pound hypermetropic  astigmatism, 
when  the  meridia  are  either  un- 
equally myopic,  or  unequally 
hypermetropic. 

3.  Mixed  astigmatism,  when  one 
meridian  is  myopic,  and  the  other 
hypermeti-opic. 

4.  Lenticular  astigmatism  arises 
from  an  inequality  in  the  cm-ves 
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of  the  diflferent  meridians  of  tho 
crystalline  lens. 

ASTIGMO'METER.  An  in- 
strument employed  in  cases  of 
astigmatism,  for  determining,  and 
noting,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
optician,  the  precise  angular  posi- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  cylindi-ical 
lenses  required  for  correction. 

ASTRA'GALUS  (darpdyaXos,  a 
die).  The  ankle-bone  ;  the  analo- 
gous bones  of  some  animal  were 
used  by  the  Ancients  as  dice. 

ASTRI'CTION  [astrictio,  a 
power  of  binding  close).  The 
action  of  an  astringent ;  a  con- 
traction of  parts  on  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  substances.  The 
term  was  formerly  used  for  con- 
stipation. 

ASTRI'NGENT  PRINCIPLE 
(astrincjere,  to  bind).  A  binding 
and  contracting  principle  con- 
tained in  the  husks  of  nuts,  of 
walnuts,  in  green  tea,  and 
eminently  in  the  gall-nut.  From 
the  use  of  this  principle  in  tanning 
skins  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
tannin. 

ASTRITSTGENTS  {astringere,  to 
bind).  Remedies  which  contract 
the  animal  fibre,  and  arrest  fluxes, 
hasmorrhages,  diarrhcEa,  &c. 

ASTROBOLI'SMUS  {S.^rpou,  a 
star,  ^dWcii,  to  strike).  Astfohle- 
sia.  Tho  state  of  one  star-struck, 
sti'icken  by  tho  svin,  withered. 
The  term  has  been  applied  to  apo- 
plexy, from  the  supposition  of 
stellar  influence.    See  Sideratio. 

ASYNE'RGIA  {a,  neg.,  avuepyla, 
co-operation).  An  absence  of  tho 
natural  co-o7'dination  in  tho  action 
of  different  muscles  or  groups  of 
muscles. 

ASY'STOLISM  (do-fJo-ToAos,  with- 
out contracti(m).  A  term  applied 
to  the  incomplete  contraction  of 
tho  left  ventricle  in  some  forms  of 
heart  disease. 


ATACTICALLY  APHASIC  (&- 
TOKToy,  out  of  order,  atpaffla, 
speechlessness).  A  term  applied 
by  Kiissmaal  to  one  who  is  able 
to  form  the  sounds  and  syllables 
of  familiar  words,  but  unable  to 
regroup  these  sounds  and  syllables 
in  any  other  unfamiliar  way 
[Power  and  Sedgewich). 

A'TAVISM  (atavus,  a  fore- 
father ;  strictly,  a  great-grand- 
father's grandfather).  A  term 
applied  to  a  curious  phenomenon 
of  hereditary  predisposition,  in 
which  the  disappearance  of  a 
peculiarity  of  form,  character,  or 
morbid  tendency,  during  one 
generation,  is  succeeded  by  its 
reappearance  in  the  next.  See 
Hereditary. 

ATA'XIA  (a,  priv.,  rd^is,  order). 
Ataxy;  irregularity;  a  term  ap- 
pKed  to  the  disorder  which  charac- 
terizes fever  of  no  certain  type. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
pulse,  when  it  is  not  simply 
irregular  or  uneven,  but  when  it 
has  no  order  in  its  irregularity  ;  it 
is  then  atactic,  or  disorderly. 

1.  Ataxia,  Progressive  Locomotor. 
A  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
which  a  want  of  co-ordination  of 
the  ordinary  muscular  movements 
is  an  important  symptom ;  amongst 
the  earlier  symptoms  are,  loss  of 
knee-jerk  and  shooting  pains  in 
the  extremities,  especially  in  the 
lower  extremities. 

2.  The  Atactic  '  Apophyses,  or 
irregular  offshoots  of  the  old 
writers,  applied  to  a  vein,  signified 
its  extreme  subdivisions. 

ATA'XIC  FEVER  (a,  priv., 
rd^it,  order).  Irregular  fever,  in 
which  tho  brain  aiid  norvoua 
system  arc  chiefly  affected. 

ATELE'CTASTS  (arcA^Js,  im- 
perfect,  c/tToo-is,  extension).  Im- 
perfecta explicatio.  1.  "Imperfect 
expansion  of  tho  lung  in.  a  now- 
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born  child  "  (Norn.  ofDis.).  2.  This 
term  and  apneumatosis  are  used 
synonymously,  but  in  its  strict 
sense  the  latter  term  is  applied  to 
a  portion  of  a  lung  which,  at  one 
time  functionally  active,  has  be- 
come airless ;  atelectasis,  however, 
to  a  lung,  or  portion  of  a  lung, 
which  has  never  been  inflated  with 
air. 

ATEL'IA  (dreAcia,  imperfec- 
tion). The  condition  of  a  defec- 
tively formed  fcetus. 

ATHE'EMANOY  (a,  priv.,  flep- 
fialvonai,  to  become  hot).  The 
property  of  arresting  the  passage 
of  radiant  heat.  An  athermanous 
substance  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  being  opaque  to  heat.  See 
Diathermancy. 

ATHEKO'MA  {ae^pu/xa,  a  tumor 
filled  with  matter  resembling 
"■^VPV,  gruel  or  pap).  A  granular 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
intima  of  an  artery  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  arteritis.  This 
disintegrative  process  may  soften 
and  cause  rupture  of  the  intima, 
and  so  form  an  atheromatous  ulcer, 
or  on  the  other  hand  the  jDulta- 
ceous  material  may  calcify  and 
undergo  the  so-called  ossification. 
"  The  three  conditions,  semi- car- 
tilaginous thickening,  atheroma, 
and  ossification,  are  the  successive 
eiFects  of  the  low  inflammation  for 
which  the  term  endarteritis  defor- 
mans is  used  by  German  authors." 
— Willts  and  Moxon.  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  pultaceous  or 
pap-like  character  of  the  deposits. 
See  Steatoma. 

ATHETO'SIS  (Seeroj,  without 
position  or  place).  The  name 
given  by  Dr.  Hammond  to  tlie 
condition  in  which  there  is  slow, 
irregular,  and  continued  motion 
of  tlae  fingers  and  toes  ;  the  move- 
ments are  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  will,  and  may  or  | 


may  not  cease  during  sleep.  It 
may  follow  hemiplegia ;  the  cor- 
pus striatum  and  optic  thalamus 
are  stated  by  Dr.  Hanuuond  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  mischief  causing 
the  movements. 

ATHRE'PSIA  (a,  neg.,  rpe^o,, 
to  nourish).  Defective  nutrition 
in  children  from  injudicious  feed- 
ing. 

A'THRIX  (a,  priv.,  Bpl^,  hair). 
Hairless ;  a  term  applied  by  Mason 
Good  to  a  state  characterized  by 
diminished  formation  of  hair. 
Thus  athrix  calvities  is  synony- 
mous with  Alopecia  senilis,  or 
senile  baldness  ;  and  athrix  sim- 
plex with  Defluvium  capillorum, 
or  the  simple  and  progressive 
fall  of  the  hair,  producing  thin- 
ness. 

ATHY'MIA  (&.evfxla,  despond- 
ency, from  a,  priv.,  Ovfios,  courage). 
Lowness  of  spii-its ;  depression  ; 
despondency. 

ATLA'NTAL  ASPECT.  That 
aspect  of  the  neck  and  trunk  which 
is  directed  towards  the  Atlas. 
The  term  Atlantad  signifies  "  to- 
wards the  atlantal  aspect." 

A'TLAS.  The  first  or  upper- 
most of  the  cervical  vertebrre, 
articulating  immediately  with  the 
occipital  bone,  and  thus  support- 
ing the  globe  of  the  head,— as 
Atlas  was  said  to  support  that  of 
the  earth. 

ATMO'LYSIS  (irn^s,  vapour, 
Ai/D-is,  a  loosing  or  setting  free). 
A  method  of  separating  gases  by 
difiusion  tlu-ough  a  porous  tube 
such  as  graphite  :  thus,  on  trans- 
mitting an  explosive  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
through  a  tobacco  pipe,  the 
hydrogen  will  pass  through  the 
pores  of  the  tube  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  oxygen  that 
their  explosive  character  will  be  . 
entirely  destroyed.   See  Diffxision. 
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A'TMOSPHEEE  (ar^o's,  vapour, 
aipalpa,  a  sphere).  The  envelope 
of  gases  and  vapours  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth.  Atmospheric 
air  consists  chiefly  of  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  nitrogen  with  one-fifth 
of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  very 
small  portions  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia.  The  term  "  atmo- 
spheric air "  was  introduced  to 
distinguish  the  atmosphere  from 
other  airs— a,  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  all  the  gases. 

1.  Atmospheric  Pressure  is 
indicated  by  the  height  of  a 
column  of  mercury.  A  mercu- 
ri.nl  column,  30  inches  in  length, 
presses  on  a  given  surface  with 
the  same  force  as  the  atmosphere 
in  its  ordinary  state ;  and  hence 
the  force  of  a  60-inch  column  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  tiuo 
atmospheres ;  that  of  15  inches  to 
half  an  atmosphere ;  that  of  one 
inch  to  l-30th  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

2.  Atmospheres — two,  three,  ^c. 
Multiplied  pressures  of  air,  arising 
from  condensation,  the  ordinaiy 
pressure  being  fifteen  pounds  on 
the  square  inch. 

A'TOM  {&.roixos,  that  cannot  be 
cut).  An  ultimate  particle  of 
matter,  incapable  of  further 
division.  The  term  atom  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  hypothetical,  but 
often  inapplicable,  as  when  half- 
atoms  occur.  Equivalent  is  only 
expressive  when  comparison  with 
a  correlative  equivalent  is  directly 
implied.  Proportion  means  simili- 
tude of  ratios.  Proportional  is  one 
of  the  terms  of  a  proportion.  Com- 
lining  quantity  or  weirjht  is  some- 
times expressive,  but,  besides  being 
unwieldy,  it  is  not  always  applica- 
ble. Dr.  Donovan  adds,  the  word 
dose  is  universally  employed  to  de- 
signate a  determivate  or  definite 
quantity  of  a  thing  given;  it  has 
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the  quality  of  involving  nothing 
beyond  a  fact,  and  can  often  be 
used  with  advantage.  See  Atom 
and  Molecule. 

ATOM  and  MOLECULE.  These 
terms  have  recently  received  new 
definitions,  in  compliance  with  the 
new  views  of  atomicity.  Thus  an 
Atom,  sometimes  called  "  elemen- 
tary atom,"  is  the  smallest 
quantity  of  an  element  or  com- 
pound that  can  be  associated  with 
others,  or  transferred  from  one 
compound  body  to  another ;  a 
Molecule,  sometimes  called  "  mole- 
cular atom,"  is  the  smallest  quan- 
tity that  can  exist  isolated  in  a 
free  state,  or  stand  by  itself  un- 
combined.    See  Oxide  of  Ox-i/gen. 

ATOMIC  or  EQUIVALENT 
PROPORTIONS.  A  law  of  the 
Atomic  Theory  according  to  which 
each  element,  in  combining  with 
other  elements,  or  in  displacing 
other  elements  from  combination, 
does  so  in  a  fixed  proportion, 
which  may  be  stated  numerically. 

ATO'MIO  HEAT.  The  term 
applied  by  Regnault  to  the  specific 
heat  of  atoms.  The  atomic  heat 
of  a  substance  is  the  number 
obtained  by  multiplying  its  specific 
heat  by  its  atomic  weight. 

ATO'MIO  SATURATION.  A 
term  inti"oduced  to  express  a 
doctrine  which  afiects  all  chemical 
compounds— viz.,  that  each  ele- 
ment is  capable  of  combining 
with  a  certain  limited  number  of 
atoms,  and  that  this  number  can 
never  be  exceeded,  although  the 
energy  of  its  affinities  may  have 
been  increased  by  combination  up 
to  this  point.    See  Atomicity. 

ATO'MIO  THEORY.  A  theory 
which  deals  with  the  indivisible 
particles  of  all  substances,  and 
comprehends  three  grand  laws 
which  form  the  foundation  of 
chemical  science.  These  are — 1, 
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the  law  of  definite  proportions ; 
2,  the  law  of  rrndtiple  proportions  ; 
and,  3,  the  law  of  atomic  or  equi- 
valent  proportions. 

ATO'MIO  VOLUME.  The  vo- 
lume or  measure  of  an  equivalent 
or  atomic  proijortion  of  a  body, 
termed  by  M.  Kopp  the  specific 
volume.  By  dividing  the  atomic 
weight  by  this  volume,  we  obtain 
the  calculated  density. 

ATO'MIC  WEIGHTS.  A  term 
connected  with  the  theory  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  matter 
consists  of  ultimate  indivisible 
particles,  called  atoms  ;  that  these 
are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  in 
the  same  body,  but  differ  in 
weight  in  different  bodies ;  and 
that  bodies  combine  •in  definite 
proportions,  with  reference  to 
those  weights,  which  are  hence 
called  atomic  weights. 

ATOMI'CITY.  A  term  of 
modern  date  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  describing  those  pro- 
perties of  atoms  which  were  other- 
wise described  by  the  term  "  equi- 
valence," and  of  enforcing  the  fact 
that  the  effects  referred  to  belong 
really  to  atoms.  By  the  atomicity 
of  an  element  is  meant  the  number 
exj^ressing  the  hydrogen-atoms  to 
which  one  atom  (or  volume)  of 
that  element  is  usually  equivalent. 
Hence  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Mon-atomic,  uni-equivalent, 
monad  elements,  the  atomic 
weights  of  which  are  represented 
by  the  same  numbers  as  their 
equivalent  weights.  Chlorine  is 
the  typo  of  ono-atom  elements. 

2.  Di-atomic,  ii-equivalent,  dyad 
elements,  of  which  the  number 
representing  tho  equivalent 
weight  is  half  of  that  which  re- 
presents tho  atomic  weight. 
Oxygen  is  tho  typo  of  two-atom 
elements. 

3.  Tri-atomic,     ter-equivalent,  | 


triad  elements,  of  which  the  num- 
ber representing  the  equivalent 
weight  is  .  commonly  taken  as 
identical  with  that  which  repre- 
sents the  atomic  weight,  though, 
if  the  equivalentic  system  were 
rigorously  carried  out,  the  equi- 
valent should  be  one-third  of  the 
atomic  weight.  Nitrogen  is  the 
type  of  three-atom  elements. 

4.  Tetr-atomic,  quadr-equivalent, 
tetrad  elements,  of  which  the 
number  representing  the  equiva- 
lent weight  ought  to  be  one-fourth 
of  that  which  expresses  the  atomic 
weight,  whereas  it  is  usually  re- 
presented as  half  that  number. 
Carbon  is  the  type  of  four-atom 
elements. 

ATO'NIA  (a,  priv.,  tSvos,  tone). 
A  Hippocratic  word,  denoting  re- 
laxation or  want  of  tone  in  the 
system  generally.  It  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  coats  of 
the  veins,  and  reckoned  among 
the  four  causes  of  haemorrhage 
occiu-ring  without  a  wound.  The 
term  atonic  is  now  applied  to  a 
disease  characterized  by  atonia,  or 
want  of  vital  energy,  as  atonic 
gout,  &c. 

ATRA  BILIS.  Nigra  hilis. 
Black  bile  :  a  tenn  denoting 
melancholy  or  sadness  :  "  qucm 
nos  furorem,  fji.e\ayxo>^iav  illi 
vocant;  quasi  vero  atra  bili  solum 
mens,  ac  non  saspe  vel  iracundia 
graviore,  vel  timore,  vel  dolore 
moveatiu'." — Cic.  Tusc.  Dis. 

Atrahiliarious.  Affected  with 
melancholy,  which  the  Ancients 
attributed  to  tlie  predominance  of 
atra  hilis,  or  black  bile.  The 
term  atrahiliary  has  been  applied 
to  the  arteries,  capsules,  and 
veins  pertaining  to  tho  kidney — 
called  also  renal  arteries,  &c. 

ATRE  SIA  (a,  priv.,Tp£ia),  (o  per- 
forate).  Imperforation,  as  of  the 
anus,  meatus  auditorius,  uterus, 
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vagina,  &c.  The  substantive 
atresia  is  not  found  in  Greek 
writei-s,  but  the  adjective  SrpTjTos 
occurs,  both  in  an  active  and  a 
passive  signification.  Atresia  iri- 
dis  is  closure  or  imperforatiou  of 
the  pupil.    See  Synechia. 

ATRIUM  (the  forecourt).  The 
term  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
auricle  of  the  heart  into  which 
the  blood  is  poui-ed ;  it  does  uot 
include  the  appendix  aiwicula/ris  or 
auricle  proper. 

ATfiO'PHIA  (a,  priv.,  Tpo<pT), 
nourishment).  Atrophy;  want  of 
nutrition ;  a  disease  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  any  particular  part ; 
thus,  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  either 
a  wasting  of  the  heart,  or  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  that  organ  ;  atrophy  of 
the  hrain  is  "  diminution  of  brain- 
substance  without  induration  or 
softening;"  spinal  atrophy  is  a 
term  synonymous  with  tabes 
dorsalis  ;  linear  atrophy  is  another 
name  for  morphoea  atrophica 
when  it  occurs  in  bands  or  lines 
in  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
progre.'isive  muscular  atrophi/,  a 
slowly  advancing  atrophy  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  ending  in  abso- 
lute loss  of  their  functions.  The 
disease  depends  upon  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  anterior  cor- 
nua  of  the  spinal  cord  called 
anterior  poliomyelitis. 

ATEO'PIA.  An  organic  alka- 
loid constituting  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  Atropa  belladonna,  or 
Deadly  Nightshade. 

ATTE'NUANTS  {attenuare,  to 
make  thin).  Diluents  ;  modicinca 
which  make  thin,  or  dilute,  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  as  opposed  to 
inspinmntH,  or  those  which  make 
thick  or  viscid. 

ATTPINUA'TIO  {attenuare,  to 
make  thin).  The  lesaoning  of 
weight  or  of  consistency  ;  emacia- 


tion. The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  process  by  which  a  fluid  be- 
comes of  less  specific  gravity,  as 
when  it  undergoes  fermentation 
and  parts  with  carbonic  acid. 
jExtenuatio  is  a  stronger  term,  and 
denotes  the  making  very  thin. 

ATTO'LLENS  (attollere,  to  lift 
up).  A  muscle  which  draws  any 
part  upwards,  as  the  attollens 
auriculam,  or  superior  auris,  which 
raises  the  ear ;  also  called  levator 
or  elevator. 

ATTRA'CTION  (attrahere,  to 
di-aw  to).  A  term  denoting  cer- 
tain physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  matter. 

1.  Attraction  of  Gravitation. 
The  tendency  of  masses  of  bodies 
to  one  another,  at  all  distances. 
See  Gravity. 

2.  Capillary  Attraction.  The 
power  by  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a 
fine  tube  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  which  sm-rounds  it. 

3.  Electrical  Attraction.  The 
tendency  which  bodies  charged 
with  opposite  kinds  of  electricity 
have  to  attract  each  other. 

4.  Magnetic  Attraction.  The 
tendency  of  certain  bodies,  chiefly 
iron,  to  point  towards  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  and  each  other. 

5.  Attraction  of  Cohesion.  The 
tendency  of  the  molecules  of  a 
body  to  cohere,  to  form  masses. 
It  is  the  antagonist  of  ajinity. 

G.  Attraction  of  Affinity.  The 
tendency  of  the  atoms  of  certain 
bodies  to  combine,  to  foi'ra 
cliemical  compounds.  See  Affi- 
nity. 

7.  Attraction,  elective.  A  term 
denoting  the  apparent  choice 
which  bodies  exhibit  when  uudor 
the  inllucnco  of  tho  attraction  of 
affinity,  tho  tendencies  to  com- 
bino  being  found  to  exist  in 
difTeront  degrees  between  tho 
particles  of  dilForont  bodies. 
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A'TTRAHENS  AURIS  {attra- 
here,  to  draw  to) .  A  muscle  which 
draws  the  ear  forwards  and  up- 
wards ;  also  called  anterior  awis 
and  prior  auriculas. 

-ATUS.  This  termination,  as 
also  that  of  -itus,  denotes  the  pre- 
sence of  the  substance  indicated 
by  the  word  which  it  terminates  ; 
as  Blatus,  having  wings ;  aurifus, 
having  ears,  &c. 

AUDIPHONE  {audio,  to  hear, 
<povii,  a  sound).  A  hybrid  term 
for  an  instrument  which  improves 
the  power  of  hearing  in  the  deaf. 
It  consists  of  a  thin  vibratile  plate 
which  is  held  between  the  teeth, 
so^  that  its  vibrations  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  skull  and  so  to  the 
auditory  nerve  of  the  deaf  per- 
son. 

AUDI'TIO,  AUDI'TUS  {audire, 
to  hear) .  The  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  hearing ;  the  latter,  the 
sense  of  hearing.  "  Auditiones 
fictfe,  quibus  auditus  saspius  patet, 
audientiam  facere  solent."  The 
last  term  denotes  audience,  or 
attention  given  to  a  discourse. 

AUERBACH'S  PLEXUS.  A 
plexus  of  sympathetic  nerve-fibres 
and  ganglia  situated  between  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestine. 

AU'RA  (aijpa,  aura,  a  gentle 
breeze) .  A  wafting  air ;  a  subtle, 
invisible  fluid  supposed  to  be 
wafted  from  a  body ;  an  efflu- 
vium, emanation,  or  exhalation,  as 
the  aroma  of  flowers,  the  odour  of 
the  blood,  &c. 

1.  Aura  electrica.  Electric 
breeze.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  currents  of  air  which 
proceed  from  a  point  connected 
with  a  charged  body,  such  as  a 
needle  attached  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  an  electric  machine 
which  is  being  worked. 

2.  Aura  epilcptica.  A  sensation 
of  cold  or  pain  felt  in  the  extreme 


parts  of  the  body,  and  gradually 
creeping  upward  to  the  head, 
before  an  attack  of  epilepsy— a 
kind  of  '  formicatio.' 

3.  Aura  podagrica.  A  peculiar 
sensation  creeping  through  the 
system  in  gout. 

4.  Aura  sanguinis.  The  odour 
exhaled  by  blood  newly  dra^vn. 

5.  Aura  seminalis.  A  term  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  semen  on 
the  ovum,  according  to  which  it 
was  supposed  to  take  place  through 
the  intervention  of  a  peculiar 
emanation,  and  not  by  immediate 
contact. 

AU'RIC  ACID  (aurum,  gold). 
A  name  proposed  by  Pelletier  for 
the  pei-oxide  of  gold,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  forming  salts  with  alka- 
line bases.  Its  salts  are  called 
aurates. 

AUEI'OULA  (dim.  of  auris,  the 
ear).  1.  An  auricle  ;  the  flap  of 
the  ear,  with  the  auditory  tube. 
2.  Also  the  name  of  two  cavities 
of  the  heart  which  lead  to  the 
ventricles,  and  resemble  the  ex- 
ternal ear  of  some  quadrupeds. 

AUaiOULA'RIS  (auricula,  the 
external  ear).  A  designation  of 
the  muscle  which  extends  the 
little  finger,  or  the  extensor  minimi 
digiti,  from  its  turning  up  the 
little  finger. 

AURI'CULO  -  VENTRI'CULAR 
RING.  The  fibrous  ring  or  open- 
ing which  communicates  between 
the  am-icle  and  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  This  ring  is  larger  on 
the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

A  U  R  I'  G  O  (aurum,  gold) . 
Orange-skin;  a  term  applied  to 
an  orange  hue,  diffused  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  skin  in  new- 
born infants.  Sauvages  terms  it 
ephelis  lutca.  Also  an  old  name 
for  jaundice,  derived  from  its 
colour. 
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AURIPIGME'NTUM  {aiirum, 
gold,  piginentum,  paint).  Orpi- 
ment ;  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic, 
of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour. 

AURIPU'JSCTUEE  {auris,  the 
ear,  pungere,  to  prick).  Punctm-e 
of  the  membrana  tympani  of  the 
ear. 

AU'EIS  {audire,  to  hear).  The 
ear,  generally.  Auricula  is  the 
flap  of  the  ear  with  the  auditory 
tube.  Pinna  is  the  flap  of  the  ear 
only.  Auritus,  having  large  or 
long  ears;  auritulus,  dim.,  having 
small  ears. 

AURISCA'LPIUM  {auris,  the 
ear,  scalpere,  to  scrape).  A  surgical 
instrument  for  cleansing  the  ear ; 
an  ear-pick. 

AU'RDM.  Gold;  a  yellow 
metal  of  great  malleability  and 
ductility.  It  is  found  generally 
native,  massive,  and  disseminated 
in  threads  through  a  rock,  or  in 
grains  in  the  sand  of  rivers. 

1.  Aurum  fulminans.  Aurate 
of  ammonia ;  an  explosive  sub- 
stance, produced  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  gold  by  means  of 
ammonia . 

2.  Awrum  foUatum.  Aurum  in 
libellis.  Gold-leaf,  for  gilding 
pills. 

3.  Aurum  in  musculis.  Shell- 
gold  ;  made  by  grinding  the  cut- 
tings of  gold-leaf  with  thick  gum- 
water,  and  spreading  the  ground 
gold  in  pond-mussel  shells. 

4.  Aurum  potahile.  Gold  dis- 
solved and  mixed  with  volatile  oil. 

5.  Aurum  pulveratum.  True 
gold-powder;  made  by  rubbing 
together  grain-gold  and  quick- 
silver, then  diatilling  off  the  quick- 
silver, or  corroding  it  away  with 
spirit  of  nitre,  and  heating  the 
black  powder  which  is  left  to 
redness. 

The  following  arc  Misno- 
mers : — 


1.  Aurum  musivum,  sen  viosai- 
cum.  Mosaic  gold ;  a  name  of 
the  disulphide  of  tin,  prepared  in 
the  form  of  golden-yellow  span- 
gles. 

2.  Aurum  sopliisticum.  Powder- 
gold,  or  bronze-powder ;  consist- 
ing of  verdigris,  tutty,  borax,  &c., 
made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and 
melted  together  ;  used  in  japan 
work  as  a  gold  coloiu'. 

AUSCULTA'TION  (auscuUare, 
to  listen ;  from  the  ancient  auses 
for  aures,  quasi  aures  cuUare,  i.e. 
aures  colere.  Or,  "perhaps  from 
an  obsolete  verb,  ausi-culare  or 
aus-ciilare,  which  would  come  from 
ausi-cula,  an  old  form  of  a-uri- 
cula." — Smith).  Aiu-icular  ex- 
ploration. The  act  of  listening 
by  the  application  of  the  ear,  in 
the  examination  of  disease.  It  is 
termed  immediate,  when  practised 
by  the  unassisted  ear ;  mediate, 
when  performed  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope.  By  this  means 
certain  sounds  are  heard  which 
are  indicative  of  disease  or  its 
probable  absence  in  the  organ 
under  examination. 

I.  Sounds  of  the  Respiration. 

1.  Vesictilar  Murmur.  The 
natural  sound  produced  when  air 
enters  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  ;  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  sound 
made  by  gently  drawing  in  air 
between  the  partially  closed  liiDS,  is 
audible  during  inspiration,  and  is 
loudest  where  the  lung  comes 
nearest  the  surface.  Puerile 
breathing  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  loud  harsh  vesicular  nuirmur 
heard  over  the  chest  of  children, 
and  over  one  lung  which  is  doing 
its  own  work  and  that  of  the 
other  impaired  by  disease.  Senile 
hreathinij  indicates  the  feeble 
respiratory  murmur  heard  over 
the  lungs  of  aged  people  in  whom 
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the  respiratory  act  is  feeble.  The 
terms  jerky,  wavy,  sighing,  are 
applied  to  the  normal  vesicular 
murmur  when  frequently  and 
jerkily  interrupted;  it  indicates 
some  impediment  to  the  ready 
entry  of  air  into  the  alveoli.  The 
expiratory  murmur  is  almost  in- 
audible during  normal  respiration, 
and,  when  evident  to  the  ear, 
indicates  the  existence  of  some 
obstruction  to  the  exit  of  air 
from  the  lungs,  as  in  bronchial 
catarrh. 

^  2.  Bronchial  or  Tuhiola/r  Respira- 
tion is  a  loud  blowing  sound  heard 
during  inspiration  and  expiration 
over  the  trachea,  and  less  intensely 
over  the  interscapular  space; 
when  heard  elsewhere  over  the 
chest,  it  indicates  some  pathologi- 
cal condition,  such  as  consolida- 
tion of  lung  tissue,  pulmonary 
cavity,  &c. 

3.  Cavernous,  Amphoric,  Metallic 
Respiration  resembles  the  sound 
produced    by  blowing    into  or 
across  the  mouth  of  a  decanter ; 
it  is  bronchial  breathing  with  the 
reverberation     produced    by  a 
cavity  superadded.     The  terms 
amphoric,  metallic  may  be  used 
when   the   murmur  has   a  very 
distinct    metallic     ring.  The 
phenomena  may  be  due  to  a  large 
superficial  pulmonary  cavity,  or  to 
pneumothorax.     Bruit  d'airain 
may  be  mentioned  under  this  head ; 
it  is  the  metallic  tinkle  heard  when 
the   ear  of  the  auscultator  is 
applied  over  a  large  pulmonary 
cavity,  or  pneumothorax,  whilst  a 
coin  used  as  a  pleximeter  over 
the  same  cavity  is  struck  by  a 
second  coin  used  as  the  plessor. 
Metallic  tinkling  is  described  by 
Laenneo  as  "a  peculiar  sound 
which  boars  astrikingi-esomblauce 
to  that  emitted  by  a  cup  of  metal, 
glass,  or  porcelain,  when  gently 


struck  with  a  pin  it  signifies  the 
presence  of  a  cavity. 

4.  Souffle  or  Blowing  is  a  sound 
resembling  that  of  air  being 
actually  di-awn  from  or  propelled 
into  the  ear  of  the  auscultator 
when  the  patient  coughs. 

II.  Bales,  Rhonchi,  Rattles. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  very 
much  the  same  sense,  and  signify 
the  bubbling,  crackling  sounds 
heard  during  the  passage  of  air 
through  tubes  more  or  less  blocked 
by  secretion  or  bya  swollen  mucous 
membrane.  When  heard  in  the 
alveoli  and  smaller  tubes,  they  are 
due  to  separation  of  the  expanding 
walls  from  the  fluid  contained 
between  them;  the  presence  of 
fluid  is  not,  however,  necessary  to 
their  production,  as  the  sounds 
may  be  produced  by  a  separa- 
tion of  the  walls  of  collapsed 
alveoli. 

1.  Crepitating  Rciles.  Fine 
Crepitation.  Fine  sounds  resem- 
bling those  produced  by  rubbing 
the  hair  between  the  fingers  close 
to  the  ear ;  they  are  produced 
dui-ing  inspiration. 

2.  Mucous  Rdles.  A  coarser 
sound  than  that  of  crepitating 
rales,  like  that  of  bubbles  burst- 
ing. They  sometimes  approach 
in  character  the  crepitating  rales, 
and  are  then  termed  suhcrepitant, 
so  that  this  latter  term  indicates 
a  sound  intermediate  in  fineness 
between  (1)  and  (2). 

3.  Sonorous  Rales,  also  termed 
rhonchi,  are  of  a  snoring  character 
and  low-pitched;  they  are  pro- 
duced in  the  larger  tubes. 

4.  Sibilant  Rdles,  high-pitched, 
hissing  or  whistling  sounds,  pro- 
duced in  the  smaller  tubes.  Both 
(3)  and  (4)  are  heard  during 
inspiration  and  expii-ation. 
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III.  Sounds  produced  ivithin  the 
pleural  cavity. 

1.  Succession  or  SplasMncj.  On 
shaking  a  patient  withhydropneu- 
mothoras,  a  splashing  sound  is 
heard,  due  to  the  presence  of  both 
air  and  fluid  in  the  same  cavity. 

2.  Amphoric  Bubble  occurs  in 
the  same  jjathological  condition  as 
the  above  ;  it  is  single,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  making  the  patient  bend 
forward,  when  a  gurgling  sound 
is  heard,  due  to  the  displacement 
of  air. 

3.  Pleuritic  Rub.  A  friction  sound 
produced  by  the  rubbing  together 
of  the  opposed  inflamed  pleural 
surfaces ;  it  varies  in  character, 
being  sometimes  of  a  crackling 
nature,  sometimes  like  the  creak- 
ing of  a  saddle. 

IV.  Sounds  of  the  Voice. 

1.  Bronchophony.  A  clear  and 
intensified  voice  sound  heard 
normally  over  the  larynx  and  over 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
behind,  and  pathologically  over 
consolidated  lung  and  pulmonary 
cavities. 

2.  Pectoriloquy.  A  clear  and 
exaggerated  bronchophony.  The 
term  ivhisperinrj  pectoriloquy  is 
sometimes  used  to  express  the 
very  audible  non-articulate  sound 
heard  as  it  were  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stethoscope  when  the  patient 
whispers. 

3.  JErj aphony  is  applied  to  the 
nasal  twang  (resembling  the 
bleating  of  a  goat)  of  the  voice 
heard  through  a  thin  layer  of 
fluid.  -/I'^fjobronchophony  is  aggo- 
phony  rendered  more  evident  to 
the  ear  by  the  presence  of  con- 
solidated lung  in  addition  to  that 
of  fluid. 

V.  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

1.  Normtil  cardiac  sounds.  These 
are  two,  tho  first  the  more  pro- 


longed, and  the  second  the  shorter 
and  sharper  :  thus,  lubh — -dup. 

2.  Cardiac  Murmur.  The  term 
applied  to  a  sound  of  a  blowing 
character  heard  in  certain  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  heart.  For 
different  murmurs,  see  Heart  Mur- 
murs. 

3.  Bruit  de  cuir  neuf.  Tho 
sound  resembling  the  creaking  of 
a  new  saddle,  heard  in  peri- 
carditis. 

4.  Bruit  de  frottement.  A  rub- 
bing murmur  heard  in  pericarditis. 

5.  Bridt  de  rdpe.  A  harsh 
rasping  valvular  murmur. 

6.  Bruit  de  scie.  Somewhat 
similar  to  the  preceding,  heard  in 
mitral  stenosis. 

7.  Bruit  de  soufflet.  This  sound 
resembles  the  blowing  of  a 
bellows  ;  it  passes  by  a  gradual 
transition  into  (5)  and  (6). 

8.  Fremissement  cataire.  A  thrill 
or  tremor  like  the  purring  of  a 
cat,  perceived  by  the  finger  when 
aijjjlied  over  the  seat  of  the 
cardiac  impulse  in  some  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis. 

VI.  Sounds  of  the  Vessels. 

1.  Bruit  de  soufflet  intermittent. 
An  intermittent  blowing  sound, 
occasioned  by  contraction  of  the 
calibre  of  an  artery,  from  tumor, 
&c.  It  is  sufficient  to  compress 
tho  artery  with  tho  stethoscope  to 
produce  this  sound. 

2.  Bruit  de  soufflet  continu.  A 
continuous  blowing  and  snoring 
sound,  resembling  tho  blowing 
noise  of  tho  bellows  of  a  forge. 
Tho  bruit  de  diable,  or  sound  of 
the  humming-top,  is  a  variety  of 
tliis  soufilet.  Sometimes  a  kind 
of  tune  of  tho  arteries  is  hoard, 
resembling  tho  humming  of  certain 
insects;  this  is  called  siffleviont 
modulo,  ou  chant  dos  artitres.  Tho 
bruii  de  mouche  is  a  buzzing  sound 
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like  tliat  of  a  fly,  and  is  heard  over 
the  jugular  veins  and  enlarged 
thyroid  body  in  exophthalmic 
goitre. 

3.  Aneurysmal  Bruit.  A  loud 
systolic  murmurheard  on  applying 
a  stethoscope  over  an  aneurysm. 

VII.  Sounds  of  the  Abdomen. 

1.  Bruit  placentaire.  A  murmur 
of  varying  character,  sometimes 
harsh,  sometimes  blowing,  heard 
over  certain  parts  of  the  preg- 
nant uterus  ;  it  is  probably  due 
to  the  coursing  of  the  blood 
through  the  vessels  and  sinuses 
of  the  uterine  wall,  and  the  better 
term  is  uterine  souffle. 

2.  Funic  souffle.  A  blowing 
murmur  synchronous  with  the 
sounds  of  the  foetal  heart,  and 
most  audible  over  an  area  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  points  where 
these  are  best  heard. 

3.  Fcetal  Pulsation.  The  rapid 
tic-tac  of  the  foetal  heart  which 
becomes  audible  after  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy. 

4.  Peritoneal  Ruh.  A  friction 
sound  occasionally  heard  over 
different  parts  of  the  abdomen  in 
peritonitis,  over  the  liver  during 
the  movements  of  respiration  in 
cases  of  perihepatitis. 

VIII.  Sounds  of  Muscles. 

Muscular  Bruit.  A  peculiar 
sound  heard  on  applying  the  stetho- 
scope over  a  contracting  muscle. 

ADTO'CHTHONOUS' 
sprung  from  the  land  itself).  A 
term  applied  to  a  thrombus  or  clot 
of  coagulated  blood  formed  at  the 
spot  where  it  is  found.  See 
lliromhobis. 

AUTOCINE'SIS  (airJy,  one's 
self,  iclv-qa-is,  movement).  Volun- 
tary movement. 

AUTOGE'NETIC  (auT($s;-y6'i'6(nj, 
production).  The  term  applied  to 
puerperal  fever  when  the  special 


poison  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  system  of  the 
patient. 

AUTO'GENOUS  (aMs,  one's 
self,  yii'Ofj.ai,  to  be  produced).  A 
term  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
parts  or  processes  which  are 
developed  from  independent 
centres.  Thus,  the  autogenous 
parts  of  a  vertebra  are  its  elements, 
as  distinguished  from  its  exogenous 
parts,  or  its  j^rocesses- 

Autogenous  soldering."  A 
process  of  constracting  chambers 
of  leaden  plates  by  fusing  their 
edges  without  solder,  which  would 
be  rapidly  corroded  by  acid 
vapours.  The  term  is  a  mis- 
nomer. 

AUTOMA'TIC  MOTIONS  (aM- 
/xaros,  of  his  own  accord).  Those 
muscular  actions  which  are  not 
dependent  on  the  mind,  and  which 
are  either  persistent,  or  take 
place  periodically  with  a  regular 
rhythm,  and  are  dependent  on 
normal  causes  seated  in  the  nerves 
or  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous 
system. 

AUTOPHONOMA'NIA  (airo- 
(pSuo?,  a  seLf-mm'derer,  ftavia,  mad- 
ness).   Suicidal  mania. 

AU'TQPLASTY  {aMs,  one's 
self,  irAacra-a),  to  form).  A  general 
term  for  those  surgical  operations 
in  which  an  injured  part  of  the 
body  is  repaired  by  means  of  the 
healthy  parts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  lesion,  as  in 
rhinoplasty,  cheiloplasty,  blepha- 
roj^lasty,  &c.    See  Heteroplasty. 

AUTO'PSIA  (auroiffa,  from  ai- 
t6s,  one's  self,  oirTOfxai,  to  see). 
Literally,  seeing  with  "  one's  own 
eyes;"  a  term  curiously  applied 
to  post-mortem  examination,  or 
inspection,  of  the  body  after 
death. 

AVA  or  KAVA-KAVA.  The 
root  of  Piper  methysticum,  used  by 
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the  Pacific  islanders  for  intoxicat- 
ing purposes,  and  recently  em- 
ployed in  Europe  as  a  remedy  in 
gonorrhoea,  &c. 

AVALANCHE  THEORY.  A 
theory  whereby  Pfliiger  explains 
the  fact  that  the  further  away 
from  a  muscle  a  stimulus  is 
applied  to  its  nerve,  the  greater  is 
the  effect,  "vires  acquirit  eundo." 

AVOGA'DRO'S  LAW.  A  law 
which  asserts  that  equal  volumes 
of  different  gases,  at  the  same 
pressure  and  temperature,  contain 
an  equal  number  of  molecules. 

AVULSION  {avello,  to  tear 
away).  The  extirpation  of  any- 
thing, as  the  removal  of  a  poly- 
pus. 

AXILLA  (ala,  a  wing).  1. 
The  arm-pit ;  the  space  between 
the  side  of  the  chest  and  the 
shoulder.  Hence  the  term  axillary , 
applied  to  parts  belonging  to  the 
axilla,  or  arm- pit.  2.  In  botany, 
the  term  axilla  is  applied  to  buds 
which  are  developed  in  the  angle 
formed  by  a  leaf-stalk  and  the 
stem ;  the  normal  position  of 
eveiybud  is  axillary  in  this  sense; 
buds  otherwise  developed  are 
termed  extra-axillary. 

A'XIS.  Vertebra  dentata.  A 
designation  of  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  from  its  presenting  a 
tooth-like  process,  on  wliich,  as  on 
an  axis,  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra, 
turns.  Also  a  designation  of  the 
modiolus,  or  central,  conical,  bony 
nucleus  of  the  cochlea. 

A'XIS,  CCE'LIAC.  The  first 
single  trunk  given  off  by  the 
abdominal  aorta. 

A'XiS-CY'LINDER.   The  name 


given  by  Purkinje  to  the  central 
filament  or  axis-fibre  of  a  nerve, 
or  primitive  band  of  Remak. 

A'XIS,  THY'ROID.  A  short 
trunk  arising  from  the  front  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  close  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  anterior  scalenus. 

AXU'NGIA  (so  called  from  its 
being  used  to  grease  wheels — ab 
axe  rotarum  qasa  unguuntur). 
Axunge,  hog's  lard,  or  the  Adeps 
prxparatus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

AXU'NGIA  ARTICULA'RIS. 
Unguen  articulare.  Names  of  the 
peculiar  lubricating  fluid  which 
facilitates  the  motions  of  the 
joints,  commonly  called  synovia. 

AXU'NGIA  GA'STORIS.  Pin- 
guedo  Castoris.  The  secretion 
found  in  the  oil-sacs  near  the 
rectum  of  the  Castor  Eiber,  or 
Beaver. 

A'ZOTE  (a,  priv.,  Ccor;,  life).  A 
constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  called  from  its  being  incapable, 
alone,  of  supporting  life.  This 
gas  is  also  called  nitrogen,  from 
its  being  the  basis  of  nitric  acid. 

Azotic  and  Azotous  acid.  Other 
names  for  nitric  and  nitrous  acid, 
respectively,  azote  and  nitrogen 
being  the  same  gas. 

AZOTU'RIA  (azote,  and  oijpeon, 
to  make  water).  A  variety  of 
chronic  diuresis,  in  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  urea  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  than  in  the  healthy  state. 
See  Anazoturia. 

A'ZYGOS  (a,  priv.,  C^y^y.  a 
yoke).  A  term  applied  to  parts 
which  are  single,  not  in  pairs,  as 
to  a  process  of  the  sphenoid  bono, 
a  vein  of  the  thorax,  and  a  muscle 
of  the  uyula. 
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BA'CCA.  A  berry,  consisting 
in  a  restricted  sense,  of  seeds  em- 
bedded in  pulp  ;  as  a  rule,  inde- 
Liscent ;  inferior  ;  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  pericarp  being  thin- 
skinned,  as  in  ribes,  &o.  The 
term,  however,  comprises  the  uva, 
the  pepo,  and  the  amphisarca. 

BA'CCHIA  (Bacchus,  the  god  of 
wine).  A  goblet  or  drinking-ves- 
sel;  a  term  ajDplied  to  gutta  rosacea, 
as  indicative  of  a  cause — a  cause 
distinctly  stated  by  Plenck,  in  his 
gutta  rosacea  cenopoteron  (oiVottottj- 
pajv,  wine-bibbers).    See  Acne. 

BA'CILLUS  (hacillum,  a  little 
stick).  See  Bacteria, 

BACK-STROKE  OF  THE 
HEART.  A  popular  expression  for 
the  diastole  or  dilatation,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  systole  or  contrac- 
tion, of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

BAOTE'RIA  (PaKTvpiov,  a  rod), 
or  Schizomycetes.  The  general 
tei-m  for  a  large  number  of  micro- 
scopic unicellular  organisms  de- 
void of  chlorophyl,  and  consisting 
of  an  albuminoid  body  called 
mycoprotein ;  they  multiply  by 
transverse  subdivision.  No  sa- 
tisfactory classification  at  pre- 
sent exists,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  their  life  history. 
The  present  methods  of  distin- 
guishing between  one  kind  and 
another  depend  upon  the  size, 
shape,  and  manner  of  growth  in 
sterilized  gelatine  of  these  orga- 
nisms. Cohn  classifies  them 
according  to  shape  into — 

SphcBrohacteria  ((r<p<xipa.,  a 
sphere) .  Minute  bright  non-moving 
globular  bodies  often  aggregated 
together  into  chains  or  colonies 
{zooglcsa),  as  Micrococcxts  and 
Sarcina,  of  both  of  which  there  are 
many  species ;  tho  latter  is  found 


under  certain  conditions  in  the 
stomach,  combined  together  in  sets 
of  four  or  more. 

Microbacteria  (/xiKpSs,  small). 
Bacteria  proper  ;  minute  rod-like 
actively  moving  bodies,  as  Bacte- 
rium termo  found  in  putrefying 
fluids,  and  Bactermm  Uneola, larger 
than  the  last,  found  in  infusions. 

Besmohacteria  (Seano?,  from  Se'co 
to  bind),  Filohacteria.  Larger  rod- 
like bodies  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
straight,  hacilliis,  the  other  cm'vedj 
vibrio.  Of  Bacillus  the  best  known 
are  B.  subtilis  found  in  hay  infu- 
sions, -B.  anthracis  in  splenic  fever 
and  malignant  pustule,  .B.  tuber- 
culosis in  tubercle,  and  B.  leprce  in 
leprosy. 

Spirohacteria  {a-irelpa,  a  coil). 
Spiral  organisms  of  which  there 
are  two  genera  :  spirochasta  with 
long  flexible  close-wound  spirals, 
and  Spirillum  with  short  stiff  open 
spirals.  Spirochceta  Obenvayeri 
has  been  found  in  the  blood  during 
relapsing  fever,  S.  denticola  in  the 
nose  of  those  suifering  from  nasal 
catarrh.  SpirilliLni  volutans  is  the 
largest  of  all  bacteria,  and  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  drinking-water. 
Many  of  the  forms  described  as 
distinct  species  in  Cohn's  classifi- 
cation are  regarded  by  others  as 
different  stages  in  the  life  history 
of  micrococci. 

BADEN,  MINERAL  WATERS 
OP  (Austria).  Sulphurous  waters, 
flowing  from  eleven  springs  into 
fifteen  reservoirs  or  baths,  at  tho 
rate  of  80,6i0  cubic  feet  every 
twenty-four  houi-s.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  hottest  spring  is  99°, 
that  of  the  coolest  86°  Fahr. 

BADEN,  MINERAL  WATERS 
OF  (Smtzerland).  Thermal 
springs,  containing  carbouio  acid 
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gas,  marine  salt,  Glauber's  salt, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  magnesia. 
The  highest  temperature  is  107° 
Fahr. 

BADEN-BADEN,  MINERAL 
WATERS  OF.  Thermal  springs, 
seventeen  in  number,  impregnated 
with  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur. 
Their  temperature  ranges  from 
115°  to  153°  Fahr. 

BAKER'S  ITCH.  Psoriasis 
pistoria.  Eczema  of  the  hands, 
in  bakers,  produced  by  local  irrita- 
tion ;  it  was  formerly  called 
lichen  agrius. 

BAKER'S  SALT.  A  name 
given  to  the  sub -carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  smelling  salts,  from 
its  being  used  by  bakers,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  yeast,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
bread. 

BA'LANCEMENT.  Compensa- 
tion. A  law  of  teratogeny,  by 
which,  according  to  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire,  excessive  development  of 
one  organ  is  supposed  to  be  ba- 
lanced or  compensated  by  defec- 
tive development  of  another,  and 
vice  versd. 

BALANI'TIS  (/SciXai-os,  glans. 
Cionorrhcea  externa  vel  prceputialis. 
Inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the 
glans  penis  and  inside  of  the  pre- 
puce, with  profuse  purulent  dis- 
charge and  excoriation.  Some 
writers  term  the  disease  balanitis 
when  the  glans  only  is  affected, 
and  halanoposthitis  (see  Posthitis), 
when  complicated  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  of  the  prepuce. 
Sec  Vulvitis. 

BALAU'STA  {^a\ai<TTiov,  the 
flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate).  A 
spurious  fruit,  consisting  of  many- 
seeded  achfcnia,  arranged  in  two 
circles,  and  blended  witli  a  fleshy 
disc,  as  in  I'nnica.    S(>e  /'nmnw.. 

BALBU'TIKS.  Stninmering. 
This  is  not  a  classical  word,  but 


in  pure  Latin  baZbtts  denotes  one 
who  lisps,  or  is  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing certain  letters  ;  hlcesus 
one  who  stammers,  or  has  an 
impediment  in  his  speech.  See 
Bambalia. 

BALDNESS,  Loss  of  hair. 
When  the  loss  is  absolute,  it  is 
called  alopecia;  when  circum- 
scribed, area,  tinea  decalvans,  &o. 
See  these  terms. 

BALDWIN'S  PHOSPHORUS. 
The  fused  nitrate  of  lime.  This 
salt  is  so  termed  from  its  property 
of  emitting  a  beautiful  white  light 
in  the  dark,  when  kept  in  a  stop- 
pered vial,  after  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

BALI'STA  (ySaAAo.,  to  cast).  A 
sling.  The  astragalus  was  for- 
merly called  OS  ialisice,  from  its 
being  cast  by  the  Ancients  from 
their  slings.  There  are  also  the 
terms  hallista  and  hallistra. 

BALL-AND-SOCKET  JOINT. 
Enarthrosis.  A  species  of  mov- 
able articulation,  in  which  the 
spheroidal  surface  furnished  by 
one  bone  plays  in  a  cup  furnished 
by  another,  as  in  the  hip-joint. 
See  Articulation. 

BALLI'SMUS  (0a\\l(u,  to  trip 
or  caper).  A  jumping  about.  A 
term  which  has  been  applied  to 
choreic  movements. 

BALLOO'N.  A  chemical  instru- 
ment or  receiver,  of  a  spherical 
form,  for  condensing  vapours  from 
retorts. 

BA'LLOTTEMENT  (hallotter, 
French,  to  toss  or  bandy  a  ball  at 
tennis).  The  repercussion  or 
falling  back  of  the  fostus,  after 
being  raised  and  made  to  float  in 
the  liquor  nmnii  by  an  impulse  of 
the  finger  introduced  into  the 
vagina  and  applied  to  the  vaginal 
wall  immediately  in  front  of  the 
cervix  uteri. 

BALL    SODA.    Black-ash.  A 
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mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
oxyaulphide  of  caloiiun. 

BALM  {fiaAffafiou,  balsamum). 
1.  An  aromatio  labiate  plant 
named  Melissa  officinalis.  2.  The 
resinous  and  odoriferous  or  aro- 
matic sap  or  juice  of  certain  trees. 
3.  Any  fragrant  or  valuable  oint- 
ment. 4.  Anything  which  soothes 
or  mitigates  pain. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.  The 
prince  of  balsams,  or  True  Balsam 
of  Mecca ;  the  resinous  juice  ob- 
tained by  incisions  into  the  Bal- 
sainodendron  Gileadense,  a  small 
tree  found  only  in  part  of  India 
and  in  Arabia  about  Mecca.  It  was 
sold  in  Eome  for  double  its  weight 
in  silver. 

BALNEOTHERAPEI'A.  A  hy- 
brid term  for  halaneiotherapeia 
(^^akavtiov,  a  bath,  6(paire'ia, 
medical  treatment),  denotiug  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  means  of 
baths. 

BA'LNEUM  (balineum,  from 
^akavuov,  a  bath).  A  bathing- 
chamber;  a  bath.  In  the  plural, 
halnecB,  -arum,  fern.,  and  some- 
times halnea,  -oruin,  neut.  Italian, 
iai/no ;  French,  bain.    See  Bath. 

1.  Balneum  and  balineum  were 
terms  used  for  the  water-bath, 
which  a  master  of  a  family  had  in 
his  house  ;  balnece  aud  balinfice,  for 
public  bathing-places.  All  re- 
ferred to  baths  artificially  heated. 

2.  Balneum  siccum.  A  dry 
bath.  This  term  denotes  the 
application  of  dry  heated  sub- 
stances, as  hot  air,  sand,  ashes, 
salt,  &c.,  to  the  skin  to  promote 
sweating.  But  the  term  balneum 
is  inapplicable  to  sucli,  since 
Celsus  evidently  confines  it  to  a 
water-bath,  while,  under  the  head 
of  "  Siccus  calor,"  he  includes 
arena  culida,  the  laconicum,  and 
the  clibanum. 

3.  Balneuyn  frigidum.    A  cold 


bath.  But  the  term  is  obviou.sly 
incorrect,  as  balneum  always  de- 
notes a  hot-water  bath.  Equally 
incorrect  is  the  term  balneum 
vaporis.  Celsus  regards  calidus 
vapor  as  one  kind  of  "  siccus  ca- 
lor."   See  Thermx. 

BALSA'MICA.  Balsamics ;  a 
term  generally  applied  to  sub- 
stances of  a  smooth  and  oily 
consistence,  possessing  emollient, 
sweet,  and  generally  aromatic 
qualities.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions 
them  under  the  joint  titles  of 
balsamica  et  resinosa,  considering 
that  turpentine  is  the  basis  of  all 
balsams.    See  Balsamum. 

BA'LSAMUM  {ffdxaanov,  the 
balsam-tree).  Balsam;  a  tech- 
nical term  iised  to  express  a  native 
compound  of  ethereal  or  essential 
oils  with  resin  and  benzoic  acid. 
Those  compounds  which  have  no 
benzoic  acid  are  miscalled  balsams, 
being  in  fact  true  turpentines,  as 
the  so-called  copaiba  balsam, 
Hungarian  balsam,  &c. 

BAMBA'LIA.  Stammering;  a 
kind  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  confined 
to  the  vocal  organs.  Its  varieties 
are  hesitation  and  stuttering.  The 
term  is  not  classical,  and  can 
hardly  depend,  for  its  derivation, 
upon  &a)x^a[vai,  to  lisp  or  stammer. 
See  Balbuties. 

BANDAGE.  A  roZ/er,  compress, 
or  apparatus  of  linen  or  flannel,  for 
binding  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
simple  or  compound.  1.  The  simple 
bandage  is  termed  equal,  when  the 
turns  are  applied  circularly  above 
one  another;  unequal,  when  the 
turns  are  not  accurately  so  ap- 
plied. When  each  turn  is  covered 
one-third  onlj^,  the  bandage  con- 
stitutes the  doloire  of  the  French  ; 
if  the  edges  touch  slightly  only,  it 
is  the  mousse  ;  if  the  turns  are  very 
oblique  and  separated,  it  is  called 
spiral  or  creeping,  or  the  rampayit 
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of  the  Freuch  ;  if  folded  one  on  the 
other,  it  is  the  reversed  or  renverse. 

2.  The  compound  bandage  consists 
of  various  kinds  of  bandages  united 
together,  and  it  has  received 
several  names  expressive  of  its 
figure,  or  of  the  parts  to  which  it 
is  applied,  as  the  T  bandage,  the 
eighteen- tail  bandage,  the  many- 
tail  bandage,  the  capistrum,  &c. 

3.  According  to  their  uses,  ban- 
dages are  termed  uniting,  retain- 
ing, suspensory,  &c.  4.  Gxim 
bandage,  a  bandage  into  which  mu- 
cilage is  rubbed  after  its  applica- 
tion to  the  injured  part.  5.  Plaster 
of  Paris  handage,  a  muslin  ban- 
dage into  the  meshes  of  which  dry- 
plaster  of  Paris  has  been  rubbed. 

BANG,  BHANG,  or  BANGUE. 
Sribjee  or  Sidhee.  An  intoxicating 
preparation  made  from  the  larger 
leaves  and  capsules  of  Cannabis 
Indica,  or  Indian  Hemp.  The 
resinous  exudation  of  this  plant  is 
called  haschifth. 

BAPTOERHCE'A  (ySairrciy,  in- 
fected,  from  fidirTu,  to  imbue,  cor- 
rupt, poison,  or  infect,  p6w,to  flow). 
A  generic  term  proposed  by  Dr. 
E.  G.  Mayne,  for  the  disease 
hitherto  called  Gonorrhoea,  Blen- 
nori-hcea,  Blennorrhagia,  &c.,  epi- 
thets which  in  their  application  to 
the  afi'ection  indicated  are  incor- 
rect. It  literally  means  an  infected, 
or  infectious  fiow,  and  this  he  holds 
to  be  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  discharge  from  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  canals,  &c., 
implicated  in  the  aflection,  which 
infections  discharge  constitutes 
the  disease  itself. 

BAPTOTHE'COEEHCEA  (0aw- 
r6s,  infected  or  infectious,  BriKri,  a 
sheath,  and  so  the  vagina,  ^e'to,  to 
flow).  A  term  proposed  by  Dr. 
E.  G.  Mayne  for  gonorrhoea,  or,  as 
ho  designates  it  by  the  new  term 
Baptorrhwa,  in  women ;  literally 


it  denotes  an  infectious  floiv  from 
the  vagina. 

BAPTUEE'THEOEEHCEA  (,8a7r- 
t6s,  infected  or  infectious,  ovpriBpa, 
the  urethra,  ^601,  to  flow).  A  term 
proposed  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Mayne  for 
gonorrhoea,  or,  as  he  designates  it 
by  the  new  term  of  Baptorrhaea, 
in  men ;  literally  it  means  an 
infectious  flow  or  discharge  from  the 
urethra,  which  he  conceives  is  quite 
distinctive,  for  the  afi'ection  cannot 
occur  in  the  urethra  of  women 
without  being  also  present  in  the 
vagina. 

BARBA'DOES  LEG.  Cochin 
leg.  Bucnemia  tropica,  or  hyper, 
trophy  of  the  lower  extremities, 
characterized  by  great  swelling 
and  induration  of  the  derma,  or 
true  skin ;  termed  by  the  Greeks 
Elephantiasis  Arabuin.  The  leg  is 
the  favourite  seat  of  the  disease  in 
the  West  Indies.  See  Elephantia- 
sis. 

BARB  A' LOIN.  A  term  pro- 
posed for  the  aloin  of  Barbadoes 
aloes,  analogous  to  the  term 
nataloin,  applied  to  the  aloin  of 
Natal  aloes.    See  Aloin 

BA'EBIEES.  A  vernacular  In- 
dian term  of  unknown  derivation. 
It  denotes  a  paralytic  aflection, 
prevalent  in  India,  and  almost 
universally  confounded  by  nosolo- 
gists  with  beriberi. 

BAEI'LLA.  A  Spanish  term 
for  crude  soda  extracted  from  the 
ashes  of  the  plants  salsola  and 
salicornia.    See  Kelp. 

BA'EIUM  (0ap,',s,  heavy).  A 
metal  found  abundantly  as  car- 
bonate and  sulphate,  and  first 
obtained  in  its  metallic  state  by 
Davy  in  1808.  It  is  named  from 
the  great  density  of  its  compounds. 

BAEK  OF  PLANTS.  The 
external  envelope  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  was  formerly  dis- 
tinguished into  an  external  cortical 
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or  cellular  integument,  and  an 
internal  or  fibrous  portion,  called 
liber.  More  recently,  bark  has 
been  distinguished  into  four 
portions  : — 

1.  Epidermis.  The  external  and 
cellular  envelope,  continuous  with 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves.  This 
is  never  renewed ;  the  following 
parts  increase  by  successive  addi- 
tions to  their  interior. 

2.  Epi-pJdceum  {eirl,  npon.t^A.oids, 
bark).  A  cellular  suberous  por- 
tion, lying  immediately  under  the 
epidermis.  Cork  is  the  epi- 
phlcBum  of  the  Quercus  suber. 

3.  Meso-phlceum  {ixe<ros,  middle, 
(pXotSs,  bark).  A  cellular  portion, 
lying  immediately  under  the  epi- 
phlceum.  This  portion  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  cells. 

4.  Endo-phlaeum  {evSou,  within, 
^\oi6s,  bark).  The  liber,  part  of 
which  is  cellular,  part  woody. 
This  is  the  bast-layer,  exhibiting  a 
beautiful  net-work  in  the  Daphne 
lagetta,  or  Laoe-bark  tree  of 
Jamaica. 

Bark  in  materia  medica  means 
cinchona  harlc. 

BARO'METBR  (iSapos,  weight, 
fisTpov,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  mercurial 
barometer  consists  in  its  simplest 
form  of  a  straight  glass  tube  about 
36  inches  long,  closed  at  one  end 
and  open  .at  the  other  which  dips 
into  a  vessel  containing  mercury  ; 
the  tube  is  partially  filled  with 
mercury  sustained  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  metal  in  the  open 
vessel,  the  space  within  the  tube 
unoccupied  by  the  column  of 
mercury  is  a  vacuum,  and  the 
height  of  tho  mercurial  column 
depends  upon  the  density  of  the 
air  for  the  time  being.    The  inven- 


tion of  this  form  of  barometer  is 
due  to  Torricelli,  1643  a.d. 
Aneroid,  Barometer.  See  Aneroid, 
BARRY'S  EXTRACTS.  These 
extracts  differ  from  the  common 
by  the  evaporation  being  carried 
on  in  a  vacuum  produced  by 
admitting  steam  into  the  appa- 
ratus, which  resembles  a  retort 
with  its  receiver. 

BARTHOLI'NrS  DUCT.  A 
duct  of  the  sublingual  gland 
opening  into,  or  close  to  Wharton's 
duct. 

BARTHOLI'NI'S  "GLANDS. 
Racemose  mucus-glands  opening 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  external  organs 
of  generation  in  the  female  within 
the  nymphsa  and  just  in  front  of  the 
hymen.  They  are  also  called  the 
glands  of  Duverney. 

BARYPHO'NIA  (jSapuj,  heavy* 
<\)aivi\,  voice).  Heaviness  of  voice  ; 
a  difiBculty  of  pronunciation ; 
hoarseness  of  voice. 

BARY'TA  {fiapvs,  heavy).  Ba- 
rytes.  Oxide  of  barium  ;  an  alka- 
hiie  earth,  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
earths. 

BASCULA'TION  (basculer, 
French).  A  term  used  in  examina- 
tion and  replacement  of  the  uterus 
in  retroversion :  the  fundus  is 
pressed  upwards,  tlie  cervix  drawn 
downwards  ;  it  is  half  the  see-saw 
movement. 

BASE.  A  body  which  is  capable 
of  neutralizing  an  acid,  partly  or 
entirely,  to  form  salts.  An  alkali 
is  only  a  particular  species  of  base, 
and  may  be  defined  as  a  base  which 
is  very  soluble  in  water. 

BASEDOW'S  DISEASE.  This, 
which  is  also  called  Graves's 
Disease,  is  described  under  the 
term  Qoitre,  Exophthahnic. 

BA'SEMENT  -  MEMBRANE. 
Limitary  membrane,  Mombrana 
propria.    A  delicate  membrane  on 
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which  the  epithelial  layer  of  mucous 
and  serou3  surfaces  rests,  separat- 
ing it  from  the  vascular  layer  be- 
neath ;  it  is  said  to  exist  in  the  skin 
between  the  rete  Malpighi  and  the 
corium.  Bowman,  by  whom  it  was 
discovered,  describes  it  as  a  struc- 
tureless homogeneous  membrane, 
but  it  is  really  a  form  of  delicate 
connective  tissue,  and  by  staining 
with  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  seen 
to  consist  chiefly  of  flattened 
epithelioid  cells. 

BA'SES,  ORGANIC.  Alkaloids. 
These  names  are  given  to  a  class 
of  nitrogenized  organic  compounds, 
which,  in  their  relations,  are  quite 
analogous  to  ammonia,  and  its 
derived  bodies,  the  amines  and 
amides. 

BASIBRA'NCHIAL  BONES.  A 
series  of  ventrally  placed  bones 
uniting  the  lateral  segments  of 
branchial  arches  in  osseous  fishes.- 
The  corresponding  structure  in 
man  is  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

BASIC  SALTS.  Sub-salts. 
Salts  containing  more  base  than 
exists  in  the  related  neutral  salt. 
See  Super  and  Sub -salts. 

BASIC  WATER.  Constitu- 
tional ivater.  A  term  applied  in 
cases  in  which  water  appears  to 
act  the  part  of  a  6a.se  in  salts,  not 
being  easily  expelled  by  heat,  and 
allowing  its  place  to  be  supplied 
by  another  base. 

BASI'CITY  OF  ACIDS.  By 
this  term  is  understood  the  number 
of  replaceable  hydrogen-atoms 
contained  in  an  acid ;  or,  on  the 
old  view  of  the  constitution  of 
acids,  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
base  with  wiiich  the  acid  can 
combine. 

BASIGY'NIUM  {^iais,  base, 
yvvi],  woman).  The  pedicle  on 
which  the  ovary  is  seated  in  cer- 
tain plants,  as  in  passion-llowor. 
Suo  L'odo'jyryium. 


BASIHT'AL  (basis,  base,  and 
hyo'ides,  the  hyoid  bone).  A  term 
applied  by  Professor  Owen  col- 
lectively to  the  four  small  subcu- 
bical  bones,  constituting  the  body 
of  the  inverted  hyoid  arch,  or  the 
"  hsemal  spine  "  of  the  "  hasmal 
arch,"  in  some  fishes.  See 
Verteb7-a. 

BASILAR  ASPECT  (/3<£(ris,  the 
base).  An  aspect  towards  the 
base  of  the  head.  By  the  term 
basilad,  used  adverbially,  is  meant 
"  towards  the  basilar  aspect." 

BA'SILIC  {Raa-iKiKos,  royal). 
A  term  generally  of  eminence,  and 
hence  applied  to  the  large  vein  of 
the  arm. 

BASPLICON  {$a.<Ti\iK6s,  royal). 
This  term,  with  <pdpfj.aKov  under- 
stood, denotes  a  plaster  of  royal 
virtues,  consisting  of  yellow  wax, 
black  pitch,  resin,  and  olive  oil. 
It  was  formerly  called  unguentum 
tetrapliarmacum,  the  four-drug 
ointment. 

BASI-OCCI'PITAL  (basis,  base, 
and  occipitalis,  the  occipital  bone). 
The  name  given  by  Professor 
Owen  to  the  centrum,  body,  or 
baseolar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.    See  Vertebra. 

BASIO-GLOSSUS  (^dais,  the 
base,  yAoiffffa,  the  tongue).  That 
portion  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone. 

1.  Basio-chondro  cerato-glossus. 
An  unwieldy  designation  of  the 
com])onont  parts  of  the  hyo-glossus 
musclo,  according  to  thoir  origins 
and  insertions. 

2.  Basio-pliaryngeus.  A  term 
applied  by  Winslow  to  some  fibres 
of  the  mu.scuiar  layer  of  the 
pharynx,  which  proceed  from  the 
base  of  tlio  os  hyo'id(!3,  and  form 
part  of  the  constrictor  modius. 

BA'SIS  (0d(ris,  a  base,  a  sup- 
port).     1.  The  substance  with 
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which  an  acid  is  combined  in  a 
salt.  2.  A  m.ordant ;  a  substance 
used  in  dyeing,  which  has  an 
affinity  both  for  the  cloth  and  the 
colouring  matter.  3.  The  princi- 
pal medicine  in  a  prescription. 

BASISPHE'NOID  (fid^i,,  base, 
o-(l)Tiv,  a  wedge,  elSos,  shape).  A 
bone  lying  between  the  basi-occi- 
pital  and  the  presphenoids ;  it  is 
found  in  some  of  the  osseous 
fishes,  birds,  and  animals,  and 
corresponds  to  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  in  man. 

BA'SSORIN.  A  constituent  part 
of  a  species  of  gum  brought  from 
Bassora,  as  also  of  gum  tragacanth, 
and  of  some  gum  resins. 

BAST-TISSUE.  A  tissue  con- 
sisting of  very  long  flexible  tubes, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  inner  bark 
of  plants,  and  constituting  the 
substances  hemp  and  flax.  The 
bast  used  by  gardeners  for  tying, 
is  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree. 
See  Bark  of  Plants. 

BA'SYL(^ao-ir,  abase,  {/'A  7),  nature 
or  principle).  A  term  proposed 
by  Graham,  to  denote  the  metallic 
radical  of  a  salt.  Thus,  sodium 
is  the  hasyl  of  sulphate  of  soda ; 
soda  is  the  hase,  and  sulphat- 
oxygen  the  salt  radical,  if  the  salt 
be  viewed  as  consisting  of  sulphat- 
oxide  of  sodium. 

BATH  (fiaXavflop,  Gr.,  halineuvi, 
or  balneum,  Lat.,  had.  Sax.). 
Baths  are  general  or  partial  ;  they 
may  consist  of  simple  water  or  be 
medicated.  The  physiological  and 
therapeutic  efiects  of  baths  being 
modified  by  their  temperature, 
the  following  classification,  con- 
structed on  these  principles,  will 
be  found  practically  useful  : — 

I.  General  Baths. 

1.  Cold  Bath.  Balneum  frigi- 
dum.     The  temperature  ranges 


from  33"  to  60°  Fahr.  Below  50° 
Fahr.,  it  is  considered  very  cold. 

2.  Cool  Bath.  Balneum  frigi- 
dulum.  Temp,  from  60°  to  75° 
Fahr. 

3.  Temperate  Bath.  Balneum 
temperatum.  Temp,  from  75°  to 
85°  Fahr. 

4.  Tepid  Bath.  Balneum  tepi- 
dum.  Temp,  from  85°  to  92° 
Fahr. 

5.  Warm  Bath.  Temp,  from 
92°  to  98°  Fahr.:  about  that  of 
the  body. 

6.  Hot  Bath.  Balneum  calidnm. 
Temp,  from  98°  to  112°  Fahr. 

7.  Vapour  Bath.  Balneum  va- 
poris  ;  balneum  laconicum.  Tem- 
perature from  122°  to  144-5°  Fahr. 
When  a  vapour  bath  is  applied 
only  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
body,  it  is  called  a  fumigation,  or 
vapour  douche. 

8.  Hot-air  Bath.  Balneum  su- 
datorium. The  sweating  bath. 
Temperature  from  100°  to  130° 
Fahr. 

9.  Artificial  Sea-water  Bath. 
Balneum  maris  factitium.  A  solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  common  salt  in 
thirty  parts  of  water. 

II.  Partial  Baths. 

These  are  the  hip-hath,  coxEela- 
vium,  or  demi-bain  of  the  French, 
in  which  the  body  is  immersed  as 
high  as  the  hips  or  umbilicus  ;  the 
foot-hath,  or  balneum  pediluvium; 
the  head-hath,  or  balneum  capitilu- 
vium ;  the  hand-hath,  or  balneum 
manuluvium  ;  and  the  arm-hath,  or 
balneum  brachiluvium. 

III.  Medicated  Baths. 

1.  Saline  Bath.  Prepared  by 
adding  common  salt  to  water.  The 
temperatui'e  ought  not  to  exceed 
92°  Fahr. 

2.  Sulphurous  Bath.  Prepai-ed 
by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  sul- 
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phiirefc  of  potassium  in  thirty- 
gallons  of  water  ia  a  wooden 
bathing-vessel. 

3.  Gelatino- sulphurous  Bath. 
Prepared  by  adding  one  pound  of 
Flanders'  glue,  previously  dis- 
solved in  water,  to  the  sulphurous 
bath  above  described. — Bupuy- 
tren. 

4.  Alkaline  Bath.  Prepared 
with  soap,  the  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potash,  or  the  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potash. 

h.  Metalline  Bath.  Prepared  by 
impregnating  water  with  the 
scoriae  of  metals,  pai-ticularly  of 
iron. 

6.  Ferruginous  Bath.  Prepared 
with  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  or 
sulphate  of  iron. 

7.  Medicated  Hot-air  Bath. 
Prepared  by  impregnating  the  hot 
air  with  some  gas  or  vapour,  as 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  or  chlorine. 

BATH,  CHEMICAL.  An  appa- 
ratus for  modifying  and  regulating 
the  heat  in  chemical  processes,  by 
interposing  sand,  or  other  sub- 
stance, between  the  fire  and  the 
vessel  intended  to  be  heated. 

1.  Water  Bath.  Balneum  aquo- 
Bum;  formerly  called  balneum 
marisB,  from  the  use  of  a  solution 
of  salt  instead  of  water  only. 

2.  Sand  Bath.  Balneum arenae. 
An  iron  vessel  containing  sand, 
which,  being  gradually  heated, 
communicates  the  heat  to  every 
vessel  buried  in  the  sand.  Those 
distillations  wliich,  at  any  part  of 
the  process,  require  as  much  as  a 
low  red  heat,  are  usually  per- 
formed in  sand  baths. 

3.  Solution  Bath.  Where  tem- 
peratures above  212°  Fahr.  are 
required  in  baths,  saturated  solu- 
tions arc  employed  ;  those,  boiling 
at  different  temperatures,  com- 
municate heat  up  to  their  boiling 
points.    Solution  hatha  will  pro- 
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duce  temperatiu'es  uji  to  360° 
Fahr. 

4.  Metal  Bath.  For  tempera- 
tures above  360°,  metal  baths  are 
employed,  as  those  of  mercury, 
fusible  metal,  tin,  or  lead.  The 
temperature  may  thus  be  raised 
to  600°  Fahr. 

BA'TKACHUS  {^drpaxos,  a 
frog).    See  Ranula. 

BA'TTERT,  ELE'CTEIC  (Fr. 
hattre,  to  beat).  A  row  of  Leyden 
jars  arranged  so  that  the  external 
coating  of  one  is  in  connection 
with  the  internal  coating  of  the 
next,  and  so  on. 

BA'TTERY,  GALVA'NIC.  See 
Galvanism. 

BATTEY'S  OPERATION. 
Oophorectomy.  The  removal  of 
both  ovaries. 

BAU'HIN,  VA'LVULB  OF. 
Ileo-colic  or  ileo-ccecal  valve.  A 
valve  within  the  cascum,  whose 
office  is  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  excrementitious  matters  from 
the  cfficum  into  the  small  intes- 
tine. The  extremities  of  its  two 
lips  form  rugae  in  the  straight 
part  of  the  CEecum,  called  by 
Morgagni  frcBna  of  the  valvule  of 
Bauhin. 

BAUME'S  FLUX.  A  defla- 
grating mixture,  consisting  of  90 
grains  of  saltpetre,  30  of  sulphur, 
and  30  of  moderately  fine  saw- 
dust. 

BAYLE,  GREY  GRANULA- 
TIONS OF.  Tubercular  nodules 
in  the  lungs  which  have  undergone 
a  fibroid  change. 

BAY-SALT.  Chloride  of  so- 
dium, or  common  salt,  as  obtained 
by  solar  evaporation  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

BDE'LLA  (pSdKAu,,    to  suck). 
The  Greek  term  for  the  leech,  or' 
the  hirudo  of  the   Latins.  The 
latter  is  the  term  now  used. 
BDE'LLIUM  {^S^Wiov,  a  fnv. 
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grant  gum).  A  name  applied  to 
two  gum-resinous  substances. 
One  of  these  is  the  Indian  bdel- 
lium, or  false  myrrh,  procured 
from  the  Amyris  commiphora ;  it 
is  the  bdellium  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  other  is  called  African  bdel- 
lium, and  is  obtained  from  the 
Balsamodendron  Mukul  of  Hook. 

BDELLO'METER  {^Siwa,  a 
leech,  ixirpov,  a  measure).  An 
instrument  invented  by  Demours 
as  a  substitute  for  the  leech,  and 
consisting  of  a  cupping-glass,  a 
scarificator,  and  an  exhausting 
syringe.  Its  advantage  consists 
in  its  measuring  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  is  drawn.  Kraus 
proposes  the  more  significant 
term  anti-bdella. 

BEAD-PROOF.  A  term  de- 
noting the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors,  as  shown  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  bubbles  or  beads  on 
the  surface  for  a  certain  time. 

BEAKER.  A  glass  vessel  used 
in  chemical  analysis. 

BEARER  COMPANY.  That 
portion  of  the  medical  contingent 
with  an  army  corps  in  the  field, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  remove  the 
wounded  from  the  immediate  rear 
of  the  fighting  line  to  the  field 
hospital. 

BEBE'RIA.  The  name  of  a 
drug  procured  from  Nectandra  or 
Bebeeru  bark,  imported  from 
British  Guiana. 

BE'CHIOA  {$vX'Ka.,  from  ;3j)|, 
cough).  Tusaicularia ;  tussicidosa. 
Cough  medicines ;  demulcent 
remedies.    See  Bex. 

BED-CASE.  A  form  of  hysteria 
in  which  the  patient  chooses  to 
live  in  bed. 

BED-SORE.  Ulcus  ex  cuhando. 
A  sore  occasioned  by  constant 
pressure  of  a  part  of  the  body  in 
bed.  In  some  cases,  however, 
■yvhero  the  spinal  cord  is  exten- 


sively diseased,  and  the  gory 
matter  softened,  bed-sores  develop 
very  rapidly,  and  seem  to  be  due 
rather  to  imjoaired  nutrition  of  the 
skin  than  to  direct  pressure  on 
the  part  involved.  See  Trophic 
Lesions. 

BEE  POISON.  This  is  formic 
acid.  It  has  an  important,  though 
not  well-known  purpose  of  pre- 
venting fermentation  and  decay. 

BE'LA.  Bael ;  a  drug  obtained 
from  the  dried  half-ripe  fruit  of 
2Egle  Marmelos,  a  plant  of  Malabar 
and  Coromandel. 

BELLADONNA.  Deadly  night- 
shade ;  an  indigenous  species  of 
Atropia,  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the 
ladies  of  Italy.  The  term  suggests 
IDersonal  attraction. 

BELL'INI,  DUCTS  OF.  The 
terminal  portions  of  the  excretory 
tubes  of  the  kidney. 

BELLOC'S  SOUND.  A  metal 
cannula  used  for  plugging  the 
posterior  nares  ;  to  the  end  of  the 
stylet  is  attached  a  steel  spring, 
which  being  set  free  after  the 
instrument  has  been  introduced 
into  the  nose,  curves  round  the 
soft  palate,  carrying  with  it  an 
attached  loop  of  thread  to  which 
a  plug  can  be  fixed,  and  so  drawn 
into  the  posterior  nares. 

BE'LLOVVS'  SOUND.  An  un- 
natural sound  of  the  heart,  resem- 
bUng  that  of  the  puffing  of  a  sm.nll 
pair  of  bellows,  as  heard  by  the 
stethoscope.  See  Auscultation, 
Bruit  de  Souffl.ot. 

BELLY.  'Abdomen.  The  cavity 
containing  the  bowels  or  intes- 
tines. Formerlj',  the  abdomen 
was  called  the  lower  belly,  the 
thorax  the  middle  belly,  aud  the 
head  the  upper  belly. 

BEN,  OIL  OF.  The  expressed 
oil  of  the  Ben-nut,  or  the  Blorinrfa 
2Aerygosporm,a,  remarkable  for  not 
becoming  ranoid  for  many  years. 
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By  saponification  it  yields  henic 
acid,  one  of  the  acetic  scries  of 
acids,  or  the  fatty  acid  series. 

BENEDI'CTUS  {henedicere,  to 
bless).  Benedict  or  blessed;  a 
term  applied  to  compositions  and 
herbs,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
good  qualities;  thus,  antimonial 
■wine  was  termed  lenedictum 
vinum,  &c. 

BENEPI'CIUM  NATU'E^. 
Binefice  de  la  nature.  A  term  by 
which  the  French  denote  the 
curative  process  of  nature,  when 
unaided  by  medicine,  and  which 
we  popularly  express  by  the  term 
"  effort  of  nature."  It  is  synony- 
mous with  alvi  profluvium,  or 
spontaneous  diarrhoea,  which  re- 
lieves or  removes  the  symptoms 
of  disease. 

BENE'VOLENCE.  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative  of  a  disposi- 
tion for  kindness,  compassion,  and 
other  amiable  qualities.  It  is 
common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Its  organ  is,  according 
to  phrenologists,  seated  in  the 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the  fore- 
head, just  where  the  hair  begins  to 
grow. 

BE'NZEXE,  BENZOL,  BEN- 
ZINE. Co  Hj.  A  hydrocarbon 
prepared  from  coal-tar  oil ;  the 
first  of  the  series  of  the  aromatic 
organic  compounds.  It  is  clear, 
colourless,  and  very  volatile,  its 
vapour  being  highly  inflammable  ; 
it  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell, 
dissolves  fats  readily,  and  is  there- 
fore used  for  cleaning  clothes. 

Benzine  cautery.  See  Paque- 
lin's  Cautery. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  Flowers  of 
Benjamin.  A  crystalline  acid  ob- 
tained from  benzoin,  and  prepared 
by  sublimation.    See  Benzoinvm. 

BENZOl'NUM.  Benzoin ;  a 
balsamic  resin  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  into  the  bark  of  the 


Styrax  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin-tree. 
Imported  from  Siam  and  Su- 
matra. 

BE'RIBEEI.  Bad  sickness  of 
Ceylon.  A  form  of  general  dropsy, 
accompanied  by  general  anaemia, 
numbness  and  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  &c. ;  a  disease  occur- 
ring in  an  acute  and  chronic  form 
in  India,  and  commonly  con- 
founded by  nosologists  with 
harliers.  The  name  heriheri  is 
that  given  by  the  Malabars  to  this 
disease;  heri  is  Singalese  for 
weakness,  and,  by  iteration,  im- 
plies great  weakness. 

BE'RTIN,  COLUMNS  OF.  Por- 
tions of  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  kidney,  which  run  inwards 
between  the  pyramids. 

BE'RTIN,  SPONGY  BONES  OF. 
The  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones 
which  partially  close  in  the 
sj)henoidal  sinuses. 

BE'TA.  The  second  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  employed 
occasionally  to  distinguish  an 
ingredient  of  a  body  :  heta-orcein 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  orchil 
or  archil ;  heta-resin,  or  sylvic 
acid,  is  one  of  the  resins  of  colo- 
phony.   See  Alpha-orcein. 

BE'TEL.  A  famous  masticatory 
employed  in  the  East,  consisting 
of  the  areca,  hetel,  or  pinang  mit, 
the  produce  of  the  Areca  Catechu, 
or  Catechu  palm.  A  portion  of 
the  nut  is  rolled  up  with  a  little 
lime  in  the  leaf  of  the  Piper  hetel, 
and  the  whole  chewed. 

BE'TULIN.  Birch-camphor  ;  a 
chemical  resinoid  substance  found 
in  the  bark  of  the  Betula  alba,  or 
Birch-trco. 

BE'X  (^U,  ^nx^^,  a  cough).  A 
Greek  term  used  by  some  nosolo- 
gists instead  of  the  Latin  term 
tussis,  or  cough.    See  Bechica. 

BE'KOAU  {pdd-zalir,  Persian,  a 
destroyer  of  poison).     A  morbid 
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concretion  formed  in  the  bodies  of 
land  animals,  to  which  many  fanci- 
ful virtues  were  formerly  ascribed 
See  Ellagic  Acid. 

Bezoardics.  A  name  given  to  a 
class  of  alexipJiarmic  medicines, 
from  the  imputed  properties  of  the 
hezoar. 

BI-.    Two.    A  particle  found  in 
composition  only.    The  older  form 
■was  dui,  as  dui-dens  for  bi-dens 
In  chemical  terms  this  prefix  de 
notes  two  equivalents  of  the  first 
mentioned  ingredient  to   one  of 
the  other,  as  &i-ohromate  of  pot- 
ash, i.  e.  two  equivalents  of  chromic 
acid  to  one  of  potash.  Compare 
Di-. 

1.  Bi-auriculate  (auricula,  an 
auricle).  1.  Having  two  auricles, 
as  the  heart  of  mammalia,  birds 
and  reptiles.  2.  Having  two 
aui'icle-like  projections,  as  the 
base  of  certain  leaves. 

2.  Bi-lasic  salts.  A  class  of 
oxygen-acid  salts,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  acid  theory,  con- 
tain two  equivalents  of  base  to  one 
of  acid,  as  the  tartras  potasses  et 
sodce,  or  Eochelle  salt. 

3.  Bi-capsular  (capsula,  a  little 
case).  A  designation  of  certain 
pericarps  which  consist  each  of 
two  capsules,  or  seed-cases,  in 
each  flower. 

4.  Bi.  carbonate.  A  salt  con- 
taining a  double  proportion,  or 
two  equivalents,  of  carbonic  acid 
to  one  of  base. 

6.  Bi-carinate  (carina,  a  keel). 
Having  two  keel-like  projections, 
as  the  upper  palea  of  grasses.  1 

6.  Bt-ceps  (caput,  a  head).  Two- 
headed,  or  having  two  distinct 
origins,  as  applied  to  a  muscle  of 
the  thigh  and  of  the  arm.  The 
interosaei  muscles  are  termed 
hicipites,  from  having  each  two 
heads. 

7.  Bi'concave    (concavus,  hol- 


lowed out).  Concave  or  hollowed 
out  on  both  sides ;  a  term  applied 
to  a  vertebra. 

8.  Bi-congregate  (congregatns, 
collected  together).  Bigeminate, 
or  arranged  in  two  pairs,  as  the 
leaflets  of  mimosa  unguis  cati. 

9.  Bi-conjugate  (conjugatus, 
yoked  together).  Twice  paired, 
as  when  a  petiole  forks  twice, 
forming  two  pairs  of  forkings. 

10.  Bi-cornis  (comu,  a  horn). 
A  term  applied  to  the  os  hyoides, 
which  has  two  processes  of  horns  ; 
and,  formerly,  to  muscles  which 
have  two  insertions. 

11.  Bi-crenate  (crena,  a  notch). 
Doubly  crenate ;  when  the  crenate 
toothings  of  leaves  are  themselves 
crenate. 

12.  Bi-cuspidati  (cuspis,  a 
spear).  Having  two  tubercles  ; 
as  applied  to  the  fii-st  two  pairs 
of  molars  in  each  jaw. 

13.  Bi-dentate  (dens,  a  tooth). 
Two-toothed  ;  having  two  tooth- 
like processes,  as  applied  to  the 
fruit  or  achenia  of  bidens. 

14.  Bi-ennial  (annus,  a  year). 
Enduring  throughout  two  years, 
and  then  perishing  ;  plants  which 
bear  leaves  only  the  first  year, 
leaves,  fiowers,  and  fruit  the 
second  year,  and  then  die. 

15.  Bi-farious  (bifarius,  two- 
fold). A  term  applied  to  leaves 
arranged  in  two  rows,  not  neces- 
sarily opposite  to  each  other  ;  in 
this  particular,  the  term  is  difierent 
from  distichous.  Also,  a  stem  or 
branch  is  said  to  be  hifariously 
hairy,  when  the  hairs  "between 
any  two  joints  appear  on  the  front 
and  back,  and  in  the  adjoining 
internode  on  the  right  and  left 
sides. 

16.  Bi-foliolate  (foliolum,  a  leaf- 
lot).  When  two  folioles  or  leaflets 
are  developed  at  the  same  point  at 
the  end  of  the  petiole,  as  in  zygo- 
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phyllum  fabago.  The  term  is 
synonymous  with  conjugate. 

17.  Bi-forine  (bif orus  for  biforis, 
having  two  doors,  from  foris,  a 
door).  A  cell  containing  raphides 
found  in  certain  plants  ;  so  called 
from  its  discharging  its  contents 
by  an  opening  at  each  extremity. 

18.  Bi-furcate  (furca,  a  fork). 
Forked,  as  applied  to  the  inflores- 
cence of  stellaria,  and  synonymous 
■with  dichotomous. 

1,9.  Bi-fur cation  (furca,  a  fork). 
The  division  of  a  vessel,  or  of  a 
nerve,  into  two  branches,  as  that 
of  a  two-pronged  fork. 

20.  Bi-gaster  {yacTTrip,  the  belly). 
Two-bellied,  as  applied  to  mus- 
cles ;  a  hybrid  term  synonymous 
with  hi-venter  and  di-gastricus. 

21.  Bi-geminate  (geminatus, 
doubled).  A  term  applied  to  a 
decompound  stem  or  leaf,  in  which 
the  bifurcation  is  repeated  at  the 
ends  of  the  petioles  resulting  from 
a  first  bifurcation. 

22.  Bi-hernius  (hernia,  'dpvos,  a 
branch).  Having  a  scrotal  hernia 
on  each  side. 

23.  Bi-jugous  (jngum,  a  pair  or 
yoke).  Bijugate.  In  two  pairs, 
as  applied  to  the  leaflets  of  a  pin- 
nate leaf. 

24.  Bi-lahiate  (labium,  a  lip). 
Two-lipped,  as  applied  to  certain 
corollas.  The  term  labiate  is 
generally  used,  and  is  sufiiciently 
descriptive. 

25.  Bi-lamellated  (lamella,  a 
small  plate  of  metal).  Formed 
of  two  small  plates,  as  the  atigma 
of  miraulus  and  other  plants. 

26.  Bi-lateral.  Two-sided ; 
pertaining  to  the  two  sides  of  a 
central  axis,  as  in  the  bilateral 
symmetry  of  animals. 

27.  Bi-lobate  (lobus,  a  lobe). 
Having  two  lobes  resembling  tho 
tips  of  cars,  as  applied  to  tho  leaves 
of  Bauhinia,  &c. 
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28.  Bi-locular  (loculus,  a  cell). 
Two-celled ;  divided  into  two  cells  ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
anther,  to  certain  capsules,  &c. 

29.  Bi-mana  (manus,  a  hand). 
Two-handed,  as  characteristic  of 
man,  the  only  mammal  that  pos- 
sesses two  perfect  hands. 

30.  Bi-nate  (natus,  born). 
Growing  in  pairs ;  a  term 
synonymous  with  bi-foliolate,  as 
applied  to  leaves. 

31.  Bin-oculus  (oculus,  the  eye) . 
Having  two  eyes ;  an  uncouth 
designation  of  a  bandage  for  se- 
curing the  dressings  on  both  eyes. 
The  term  binocular  vision  relates 
to  impressions  made  upon  both 
retinas,  which  are  combined  into 
single  vision. 

32.  Bin-oxide ;  sesquioxide. 
Names  applied  by  The'nard  to 
oxides  which  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  acids,  and  contain, 
respectively,  twice  and  once  and 
a  half  as  much  oxygen  as  the 
protoxides  of  the  same  metal. 
He  avoids  the  use  of  the  word 
"  deutoxide,"  and  limits  the  appli- 
cation of  "  peroxide "  to  those 
oxides  which  do  not  combine  with 
acids. 

33.  Bi-palmate.  Having  a  pal- 
mate arrangement  on  secondary 
petioles  which  are  palmately 
arranged  on  the  primary  petiole. 

34.  Bi-partite  (bipartitus,  di- 
vided into  two  parts).  Di\jded 
into  two  parts,  as  apj)lied  to  the 
segments  of  a  leaf;  more  deeply 
divided  than  bijld. 

35.  Bi-pinnate  (pinna,  the  fin  of 
a  fish).  Doubly  pinnate  ;  a  term 
employed,  in  botany,  when  the 
leaflets  of  af)innate  loaf  themselves 
become  pinnate,  as  in  fumaria 
ofiicinalis.  A  bi-pintuitifid  leaf  is 
a  pinnatifid  leaf  having  its  segments 
piunatifid.    See  Pinnrite. 

3G.   Bi-serrate   (sorratus,  saw- 
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eLaped).  Doubly  sawed;  aa  ap- 
plied to  the  margins  of  leaves, 
■when  the  serrations  are  themselves 
serrate. 

37.  Bi-serial  (series,  a  row). 
Arramged  in  two  series,  or  rows  ; 
a  term  synonymous  with  bifari- 
ows. 

38.  Bi-ternate  (terni,  three  a- 
piece).  Doubly  ternate;  a  term 
applied,  in  botany,  when  three 
secondary  petioles  proceed  from 
the  common  petiole,  and  each 
bears  three  leaflets,  as  in  fumaria 
bulbosa. 

39.  Bi-vaVved  (valvEe,  folding- 
doors).  Two-valved,  as  the  shell 
of  the  oyster,  a  legume,  &c. 

40.  Bi-venter  (venter,  the  belly). 
The  name  of  muscles  which  have 
two  bellies,  as  the  occipito-fron- 
talis.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  di-gastricus. 

BIBITO'EIUS  (lilere,  to  drink). 
A  former  name  of  the  rectus 
internus  omli  muscle,  from  its 
drawing  the  eye  inward  towards 
the  nose,  and  thus  directing  it  into 
the  cup  in  drinking. 

BIDDER'S  GANGLIA.  (Bid- 
der, a  German  anatomist).  Nerve 
ganglia  found  in  the  heart-wall 
between  the  auricles  and  ventri- 
cles. 

BILE  (hilis,  bile).  The  secre- 
tion of  the  liver,  consisting  of  bile 
salts,  cholesterin,  mucus,  bile 
pigments,  fats,  lecithin,  inorganic 
salts,  and  water.  It  is  an  alka- 
line golden  red  (in  carnivora)  or 
green  (in  herbivora)  viscid  fluid. 

1.  Bile  acids.  The  chief  are 
taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acids, 
existing  in  bile  as  salts  of  sodium  ; 
the  latter  is  the  more  abundant 
in  human  bile.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  acids  they  decompose  into 
cholalic  acid  and  taurin,  and 
cholalic  acid  aud  glycin  respec- 
tively.  Fettenlcofcr's  test  for  bile 


acids :  decolorized  bile  is  gently 
warmed  with  cane  sugar  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  a 
purple  colour  is  produced,  show- 
ing, when  viewed  through  the 
spectroscope,  two  absorption 
bands,  one  between  the  D  and 
E,  the  other  between  the  E 
and  P  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum. 

2.  Bile  pigments.  The  chief  are 
Mlirubin  and  biliverdin;  the  first 
gives  the  golden  red  colour  to  the 
fresh  bile  of  carnivora;  when  its 
alkaline  solution  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time,  it  becomes  green, 
being  changed  into  biliverdin, 
which  is  the  green  pigment  of  the 
bile  of  herbivora. 

3.  Qmelin's  test  for  bile.  This 
consists  in  allowing  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid,'  containing  nitrons 
acid,  to  mis  slowly  with  a  little 
bile  on  a  white  porcelain  plate ;  a 
play  of  colours  is  thus  produced, 
passing  from  red  to  blue,  green, 
violet,  and  finally  to  yellow  ;  this 
final  oxidation-product  contains 
clioletelin.  When  bilirubin  and 
biliverdin  are  acted  on  by  a  reduc- 
ing agent,  urobilin  is  produced. 

BILHAEZIA  H^MATOBIA. 
Distoma  hmnatobia.  A  sterelmin- 
thous  parasitic  worm,  found  in  the 
portal  vein  and  its  roots,  and  in 
the  kidney,  where  it  causes  ha}ma- 
turia. 

BI'LIAEY  DUCTS  (bilis,  bile). 
These  are  the  hepatic,  the  cystic, 
and  the  ductus  communis  chole- 
dochus,  the  first  connected  with 
the  liver,  the  second  with  the  gall- 
bladder, the  third  being  the 
common  excretory  duct  of  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder. 

BINARY  COMBINATION.  A 
term  connected  with  the  chemical 
theory  that  combination  takes 
place  between  the  atoms  of  bodies 
only.    When  only  one  combination 
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of  any  two  elementary  bodies 
exists,  it  is  assumed,  unless  the 
contrary  can  be  proved,  that  its 
elements  are  united  atom  to  atom 
singly.  Combinations  of  this  sort 
were  termed  by  Dalton  binary. 
But  if  several  compounds  can  be 
obtained  from  the  same  elements, 
they  combine,  as  he  supposed,  in 
proportions  expressed  by  some 
simple  multiple  of  the  number  of 
atoms,  presenting  ternary  and 
quaternary  combinations, 

BINARY  COMPOUND.  A 
compound  of  two  elements,  or  of 
an  element  and  a  compound  per- 
forming the  function  of  an  element, 
or  of  two  compounds  each  of 
■which  performs  the  function  of  an 
element.    See  Salt, 

BINI  DIGITI.  Two  fingers. 
"  In  speaking  of  the  numbers  of 
things  of  which  there  are  two  or 
more  sets,  it  is  much  less  elegant 
to  use  the  simple  numerals  than 
the  distributives.  Thus  we  should 
say  with  prop)riety,  '  seni  deni 
dentes,'  sixteen  teeth ;  '  quini 
digiti,'  fivefinr/ers;  but  not  '  bina 
labra,'  two  lips,  or  'bini  oculi,' 
two  eyes;  these,  if  unclassical, 
are  at  least  poetical.'' — Horce 
g^ibsecivce. 

BINO'CULAR  VISION  (hini 
oculi,  a  pair  of  eyps).  The  faculty 
of  using  the  two  eyes  harmoni- 
ously. WithoYit  this  faculty  a 
person  cannot  appreciate  the 
effects  of  the  ordinary  stereo- 
scope. 

BIODY'NAMICS  (&ios,  life, 
Sivafiis,  force).  The  doctrine  of 
the  vital  activity  or  forces. 

BIOOE'NESIS  (/S.'os,  life,  y^uiffis, 
production).  A  term  denoting  the 
hypothesis  that  living  matter 
always  arises  I)y  the  agency  of 
pre-existing  liviiig  matter.  "  Om- 
ne  vivnm  ex  vivo,"  no  life  without 
antecedent  life.    Sec  Abio(jenesis. 


BIO'LOGY  (;8i'or,  life,  \6yos,  an 
account).  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
living  organisms ;  it  therefore 
embraces  physiology. 

BIO'LYSIS  ()3i'os,  life,  \6(rts,  a 
loosing).  The  destruction  of  life. 
Hence  the  term  iiolytic  is  applied 
by  Schulz  to  those  agents  which 
have  a  disorganizing  tendency, 
and  lessen  or  destroy  strength,  as 
acids,  salts,  metallic  substances, 
and  narcotics.    See  MorpJiolysis. 

BIO'PHAGQUS  {filos,  life, 
(pa-yf7u,  to  eat).  Life-eating ;  a 
term  applied  to  a  mode  of  nutrition 
of  plants,  depending  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  living  organisms,  as  in' the 
case  of  insectivorous  plants.  See 
'Necrophagous  and  Plasmophacjous. 

BI'OPLASM  (jSi'oy,  life,  T\d(r/xa, 
anything  formed  or  moulded). 
Another  name  for  "  germinal 
matter,"  or  the  rudimentary 
material  of  nutrition  and  growth 
in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 
See  Protoplasma. 

BIRD'S-NEST  BODIES.  Con- 
centric globes  of  epithelial  cells 
found  in  epitheliomatous  growths. 

BIRD'S  NEST,  EDIBLE.  The 
nest  of  a  swallow ;  it  consists  of 
marine  algee  intimately  mixed  and 
cemented  together  with  the  sali- 
vary mucus  of  the  bird,  and  in 
China  is  used  for  the  jjurpose  of 
maldng  soup. 

BISMUTH.  Tin-glance.  A 
pinkish-white  crystalline  metal, 
usually  found  in  tin-mines.  The 
!)ttfier  of  bismuth  is  tbo  chloride; 
the  flowers,  the  sublimed  oxide  ; 
the  magistery,  the  nitrate  of  the 
teroxido. 

BI'STOURY  {bistouri,  Freuch). 
A  small  curved  knifo  for  surgical 
operations,  so  called,  it  is  said, 
from  the  town  of  Pistori,  where 
there  was  a  celebrated  factory  of 
those   instruments,    whicli  wore 
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accordingly  named  gladii  Pisto- 
reuses,  Pistori  swords. 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE.  A 
general  term  applied  to  an  in- 
tensely bitter  substance,  procured 
by  digesting  nitric  acid  on  silk, 
indigo,  &c. ;  also  to  quinia,  quassia, 
salicina,  &c. 

BI'TTERN.  The  mother  water, 
or  uncrystallizable  residue  left 
after  common  salt  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  sea-water  by  crystalli- 
zation. It  owes  its  bitterness  to 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  mag-nesia. 
It  contains  bromine. 

BITU'MEN  (itirvfia,  wlrvs,  pine). 
A  mineral  pitch,  supposed  to  be 
formed  in  the  earth  by  the  decom- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  In  its  most  fluid  state 
it  constitutes  naphtha  ;  when  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  it  becomes  j)eij-o- 
leum  ;  at  the  next  stage  of  indura- 
tion it  becomes  elastic  bitumen; 
then  maltha;  and  so  on  until  it 
becomes  a  compact  mass,  and  is 
then  called  asphaltum. 

BIVA'LENT  (his,  valeo,  to  have 
power).  The  term  applied  to  an 
element  which  is  capable  of  re- 
placing two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
chemical  reaction. 

BLACK  ASH.  Ball-soda.  A 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
oxysulphide  of  calcium.  Same  as 
Barilla. 

BLACK  BLOOD.  A  common 
term  for  venous  blood,  derived  from 
its  intensely  purple  hue,  and  as 
distinguished  from  the  scarlet 
blood,  commonly  known  as  arte- 
rial. 

BLACK  DEATH.  An  Oriental 
plague,  which  occurred  in  Italy 
in  1340,  characterized  by  inflam- 
matory boils  and  black  spots  of 
the  skin,  indicating  putrid  decom- 
position. In  Italy  it  was  called 
la  mortalega  grande,  the  great 
mortality. 


The  New  Black  Death,  or  Black 
Plague,  which  appeared  in  Dublin 
in  1866,  somewhat  resembled  the 
Black  Plague  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Dr.  Stokes  suggests,  as 
an  apijropriate  name  for  the 
disease,  malignant  purpuric  fever. 
It  has  also  been  designated  cere- 
bro-spinal  typhus,  black  fever, 
&c. 

BLACK  DISEASE.  This,  and 
blade  jaundice,  are  English  terms 
for  the  morbus  niger  of  the  Latins 
and  the  melmna  of  the  Greeks. 

BLACK  DROP.  Acetum  opii. 
Oijium  boiled  with  aromatics  in 
verjuice  of  the  wild  crab,  to  which 
sugar  is  added,  and  the  whole  then 
fermented.  One  drop  is  considered 
equal  to  two  or  three  drops  of 
laudanum.  The  morphine  salt 
contained  in  the  "  black  di'op  "  is 
said  to  be  the  citrate. 

BLACK  FLUX.  A  mixture  of 
finely-divided  carbon  with  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  used  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  metals  on  a  small  scale. 
It  differs  from  white  flux  only  in 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients. 

BLACK,  IVORY.  Ebur  ustmn, 
or  animal  charcoal ;  procured  from 
charred  ivory  shavings  ;  generally 
termed  blue-blach. 

BLACK,  LAMP.  Fuligo  1am- 
padum.  A  form  of  charcoal,  pro- 
cured by  burning  resinous  bodies, 
as  the  refuse  of  pitch,  in  furnaces. 

BLACK  LEAD.  Plumbago,  or 
graphite ;  a  mineral  carbon  con- 
taining a  small  percentage  of 
iron.  It  is  named  from  its  leaden 
appearance,  for  it  contains  no 
lead. 

BLACK  LEG.  A  form  of 
pui-pura,  which  occurs  amongst 
the  lumbermen  on  the  Ottawa 
or  Grand  River  of  Canada.  It 
is  contracted  by  the  use  of  pork 
packed  in  nitrate  of  potash. 

BLACK  LION.    A  name  given 
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to  a  sloughing*  syphilitic  ulcer, 
From  which  the  British  soldiers 
suffered  severely  in  Portugal. 

BLACK  MEASLES.  A  rare 
rorm  of  measles,  described  by 
Willan  under  the  name  Rubeola 
nigra,  and  characterized  by  a 
purplish  and  livid  appearance  of 
;he  efflorescence. 

BLACK  BUST.  A  disease  of 
tvheat,  in  which  a  black,  moist 
natter  is  deposited  in  the  fissure 
3f  the  grain.    See  Brown  Rust. 

BLACK  SALTS.  The  name 
jiven  in  America  to  ivood-ashes, 
ifter  they  have  been  lixiviated, 
md  become  black. 

BLACK  TUEPBTH.  Another 
lame  for  the  protoxide  of  mercury, 
;ommonly  called  the  gray,  ash,  or 
alack  oxide. 

BLACK  VOMIT.  Mela;na  cru- 
mta.  Substances  of  a  black  ap- 
Jearance  rejected  in  certain  forms 
)f  disease,  as  in  yellow  fever,  &c. 

BLACK  WASH.  A  lotion 
prepared  by  the  decomposition 
)f  calomel  in  lime-water. 

BLACK  WATER.  This  and 
vaterhrash  are  English  terms 
or  pyrosis.  Also,  a  disease  of 
iheep. 

BLA'DDEE,  AIR.  Sivim  Blad- 
ler.  A  small  bladder  containing 
Lir  found  in  fishes,  and  developed 
is  a  dorsal  diverticulum  from  the 
esophagus,  with  which  it  may 
ometimes  bo  seen  to  be  connected, 
rhe  oesophageal  pouches  occasion- 
illy  found  in  man  probably  corre- 
ipond  to  this  organ  of  fishes. 

BLA'DDER,  IRRITABLE.  A 
iondition  of  the  bladder  in  which 
here  is  frequent  desire  to  mictu- 
•ate  ;  it  arises  from  a  variety  of 
lauses,  such  as  calculus,  morbid 
irino,  cystitis,  &c. 

BLA'DDER,  U'RINARY.  Ve- 
ica  urinaria.  ThQ_ reservoir  which 
ontains  the  urine. 


1.  Columnar  bladder.  Fascicu- 
lated bladder.  A  condition  of  the 
urinary  bladder  in  which,  from 
hypertrophy  of  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres,  the  inner  surface 
has  an  extremely  rugose  appear- 
ance. 

2.  Sacculated  bladder.  A  condi- 
tion of  the  urinary  bladder  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane 
between  the  hypertrophied  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  forms  deep 
pouches  or  sacculi ;  it  is  due  to 
obstructed  outflow  of  urine. 

3.  Trigonal  space  of  the  bladder. 
A  smooth  triangular  surface  on 
the  inside  of  the  bladder,  with  its 
apex  at  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra,  and  its  base  extending 
from  the  opening  of  one  ureter  to 
that  of  the  other ;  over  its  surface 
the  rugaa  are  absent. 

4.  Nech  of  the  bladder.  The  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra  ;  it  is  crescenti- 
foi-m,  and  embraces  a  small  tuber- 
cle, called  uvula  vesicce,  formed  by 
the  projection  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

5.  Fundus  of  the  bladder.  That 
part  of  the  bladder  which  is  in 
immediate  relation  with  the  rec- 
tum. 

BLADDERY  FEVEE.  Bullosa 
febris.  Vesicular  fever,  in  which 
the  akin  is  covered  with  bullce,  or 
blisters.    See  Pem-phigus. 

BLiE'SITAS  (blas^ls,  one  who 
stammers).  Misenunciation ;  a 
species  of  psellismus,  in  which 
articulate  sounds  are  freely  but 
inaccurately  enunciated  ;  in  which 
soft  consonants  are  substituted 
for  the  hard,  as  z  for  s,  d  for  t, 

&G. 

BLAIN.  A  blister  ;  a  pustule  ; 
an  orbicular  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  contiiining  a  wntory  fluid. 

BLA'STEM  A  {&\affTdvw,'to  bud.) 
Cyto-blastema.  A  term  applied 
to  the  rudimontal   mass  of  an 
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organ  in  a  state  of  formation. 
According  to  Schwann,  it  consists 
partly  of  a  fluid,  partly  of  granules 
which  spontaneously  change  into 
the  nuclei  of  cells  and  into  cells, 
and  partly,  also,  of  such  nucleated 
cells  already  formed.  In  Physio- 
logy it  signifies  the  nvitritive 
pabulum  which  is  necessary  for 
the  development  and  growth  of 
the  elements  of  various  struc- 
tures. 

BLA'STODEEM  (P\aardvQ,,  to 
germinate,  Sepfj.a,  the  skin).  A 
membranous  layer  of  cells  formed 
by  the  segmentation  of  the  ovum  of 
which  it  is  the  germinal  part,  and 
has  therefore  been  called  the 
germinal  membrane. 

1.  Blastodermic  layers.  These 
are  at  first  two,  the  upper  or 
epihlast,  and  the  lower  or  hypo- 
blast ;  a  little  later  a  third  layer, 
the  mesoblast,  is  developed  from 
the  upper  and  lower.  From  the 
epiblast  are  developed  the  skin 
and  its  appendages,  the  central 
and  peripheral  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  buccal  cavity  and  of  the 
extreme  lower  end  of  the  rectum  ; 
from  the  hypoblast  arise  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  of  those  structures 
which  are  developed  therefrom,  viz. 
of  the  air  passages,  gland  ducts, 
&c.  ;  from  the  mesoblast  are  de- 
veloped the  skeleton  and  its 
muscles,  the  connective  tissues, 
the  vascular  system,  the  urinary 
and  generative  organs,  and  the 
serous  membranes. 

2.  Blastodermic  vesicle.  The 
blastoderm  of  all  mammals  except 
marsupials  ;  it  is  a  hollow  sphere 
consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells  {ectomeres)  enclosing  the 
segmentation  cavity  and  a  mass 
of  internal  cells  called  entomcres. 


BLEACHmG.*  The  chemical 
process  of  zthitening  linen  or 
woollen  stufis.  1.  Linen  is 
bleached  by  the  old  process,  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture ;  by 
the  new  process,  by  means  of 
chlorine  or  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.  2.  Woollenstuffs arehlesiched 
by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

BLEACHmG  POWDER.  Calx 
chlorata.  Chloride  of  lime,  for- 
merly called  oxymuriate  of  lime, 
supposed  to  be  a  compound  of 
hypochlorite  of  lime  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  in  the  proijortions  of 
one  equivalent  of  each.  In  solu- 
tion it  is  employed  as  a  disin- 
fectant. 

Bleaching  liquid,  eau  de  Ja- 
velle,  or  oxymuriatic  alkaline 
water,  is  the  above  compound 
obtained  in  solution,  by  trans- 
mitting a  stream  of  chlorine  gas 
through  hydrate  of  lime  suspended 
in  water. 

BLEAR-EYE.  Blearedness.  A 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids.    See  Lippitudo. 

BLEB.  Pemphix.  A  bulla, 
vesicle,  or  bladdery  tumour  of  tho 
skin,  distended  by  a  fluid.  See 
Pemphigus. 

BLENDE  {blenden,  German,  to 
dazzle).  Blach-jaclc.  Sulphide  of 
zinc,  named  in  allusion  to  the 
brilliancy  of  its  crystals. 

BLENNOPHTHA'LMIA  (jSAeV- 
va,  mucus,  bcp6a\ij.6i,  the  eye).  A 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the 
eye  ;  purulent  conjunctivitis. 

BLENNORRHA'GIA  (;8AeWo, 
mucus,  ^-liyvvnt,  to  burst  forth). 
An  excessive  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  urethra  or  vagina. 

BLENNORRHCE'A  (/SXeVfa, 
mucus,  ^e'co,  to  flow).  A  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  iirethra ;  a  term 
synonymous  with  gonorrhcBa. 
This  term,  as  well  as  Uennorrha- 
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)ia,  is  used  to  denote  purulent  or 
jonorrhoeal  ophtlialmia.    See  Bap- 

)orrh(Ba. 

BLBNNO'SES  {Rxivva,  mucus). 
The  name  given  by  Alibert  to 
affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

BLE'PHAEA  {^\i<l>apov,  the 
eyelid).  Plural  of  hlepharon,  the 
eyelid.  Hence  the  following 
terms : — 

1.  Blepliaritis.  Inflammation 
of  the  eyelids ;  purulent  ophthal- 
mia.; [synonymous  with  blephar- 
ophthalmia  or  -ophthalmitis. 

2.  Blephar-adenitis  (aS-fju,  a 
gland ;  adenitis,  inflammation  of 
a  gland).  Inflammation  of  the 
glands  of  the  eyelids. 

3.  Blepharo-blennorrhcea.  Go- 
norrhcEal  ophthalmia ;  occasioned 
by  the  direct  application  of  gonor- 
rhcsal  or  leucorrhoeal  matter  to 
the  eye. 

4.  Blephar-oncdsis  (oyKoxris,  a 
puffing  out).  Tumor  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  eyelid ;  it  may  be 
solid,  pulpy,  melicerous,  or  gela- 
tinous. 

5.  Blephar-opldhalmia.  Oph- 
thalmia tarsi.  Inflammation  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and 
edge  of  the  eyelids.  See  Psoroph- 
thalmia. 

6.  Blepharo -plasty  {tt\6.(T(toi,  to 
form).  The  operation  for  forming 
a  new  or  artificial  eyelid.  See 
Plasty. 

7.  Blepharo-plfrjia  (ttAt/^t},  a 
stroke).  Paralysis  of  one  or  more 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eyelid;  also 
called  ophthalmoplegia. 

S.  Blepharo-ptosis  (TrriSfriT,  a 
falling  down).  A  falling  of  the 
upper  eyelid;  inability  to  raise 
the  upper  eyelid,  from  relaxation 
of  the  integnmcnts,  or  paralysis 
of  the  levator  pal])obra3. 

9.  lUepharn-spdsmus  ((nraff^trfs, 
a  spasm).    Spasm  of  the  eyelid  ; 


spasmodic  action  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscle. 

BLE'TTING.  A  term  applied 
to  that  state  of  decomposition  of 
ripe  fruits,  in  which  spots,  or  hlets, 
appear  upon  them. 

BLIGHT.  A  slight  palsy,  in- 
duced by  sudden  cold  or  damp, 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  face. 
The  nerves  which  lose  their  power 
are  branches  of  the  portio  dura, 
or  the  respiratory  of  Bell. 

BLIGHT  IN  THE  EYE.  Blood- 
shot eye ;  the  extravasation  of 
blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva, 
from  the  bursting  of  a  vessel. 

BLIND  PILES.  CaccB  luemor- 
rhoides.  Piles  which  are  unac- 
companied by  any  discharge. 

BLIND  SPOT.  A  term  appUed 
to  that  point  of  the  retina  at 
which  the  optic  nerve  enters  ;  it 
is  absolutely  blind. 

BLISTEE.  A  term  applied  to 
a  vesicating  substance,  as  emplas- 
trum  cantharidis ;  and  to  a  vesicle 
or  bleh,  the  result  of  a  burn,  scald, 
or  the  application  of  a  vesicating 
substance.    See  JEmplastrum. 

Flying  Blisters.  Vesicatoires 
volants.  A  mode  of  treatment 
employed  by  the  continental 
practitioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  a  more  diffusive  counter- 
irritation.  According  to  this  plan, 
the  blister  remains  only  till  it 
produces  a  rubefacient  effect ;  a 
second  blister  is  then  applied  to 
some  other  part,  and  so  on  in 
succession. 

BLOOD  (blod,  Saxon).  Sangtiis. 
A  red  fluid,  sp.  gr.  1055,  which  cir- 
culates through  the  heart,  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries.  It  consists 
of  a  fluid  called  plasma  and  of  cor- 
puscles  floating  in  the  plasma;  the 
colouring  matter  is  contained  in  the 
red  corpusclua,  the  plasma  ifcyelf 
being  nearly  colourless.  When  cx- 
I  posed  to  the  air,  it  coagulates  with 
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the  formation  of  a  red  clot  (cmssa- 
mentum]  consisting  of  a  meshwork 
of  fibrin,  within  wliich  the  corpus- 
cles are  entangled,  and  a  yellow 
fluid  called  serum. 

BLOOD-COaPU'SCLES  (cor- 
pusculum,  a  little  body).  These 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the 
white.  The  red  in  man,  are  cir- 
cular non-nucleated  discs,  bicon- 
cave when  viewed  edgeways,  and 
-351)0  of  iiich in  diameter  ; 
their  colour  is  due  to  the  hasmo- 
globin  which  they  contain.  In 
amphibia,  birds,  and  most  reptiles, 
these  bodies  are  larger  than  those 
of  human  blood ;  they  are  more- 
over oval  in  shape,  and  possess  a 
nucleus.  The  white  or  colourless 
corpuscles  are  nucleated,  larger, 
lighter,  and  fewer  in  number  than 
the  red,  the  proportion  being 
about  2-5  white  to  1000  red;  they 
exhibit  amoeboid  movements. 

BLOOD-CEYSTALS.  Crystals 
of  haematoidin. 

BLOOD-PLA'SMA  (nKda-ixa, 
anything  formed  or  moulded). 
Liquor  Sanguinis.  Has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  1028,  and  consists  of  albumin, 
alkali  albumin,  and  salts.  Its 
exact  composition  is  unknown. 

BLOOD-PEBSSUEE.  Thepres- 
sure  of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of 
the  containing  vessels. 

BLOOD-PEOPER  FLUID.  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
a  distinct  kind  of  mitrient  fluid, 
which  exists  in  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, which  is  always  contained 
in  definitely  organized,  or  walled, 
blood-vessels,  and  which  has  a 
determinate  circulatory  move- 
ment.   See  Chylo-Aqueous  Fluid. 

BLOOD-SEEQM.  The  liquid 
portion  of  the  blood  left  after  the 
separation  of  the  clot.  It  consists 
of  water,  serum  albumin,  para- 
globulin,  fats,  extractives  such  as 
urea,  sugar,  creatin,  &c.,  and  salts. 


BLOOD-STROKE.  Coup  de 
sang.  A  sudden  congestion  of  the 
brajn.  An  old  term  which  pro- 
bably included  some  forms  of 
cerebral  hajmorrhage. 

BLOODY  FLUX.  Another 
name  for  dysentery,  from  the 
bloody  nature  of  the  intestinal 
discharges. 

BLOODY  SWEAT.  Ephidrosis 
cruenta.  A  morbid,  red  discoloura- 
tion of  the  perspiration,  depend- 
ing probaby  for  its  peculiar  tint 
upon  the  colouring  principle  of 
the  blood.    See  Hoemidrosis. 

BLOW-PIPE.  A  small  conical 
tube,  bent  at  one  end,  so  as  to  be 
easily  introduced  into  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
directing  a  stream  of  flame,  by 
blovjing  through  it,  upon  an 
object. 

Oxy-hydrogen  Uoiv-pipe.  An 
apparatus  for  producing  intense 
heat,  by  supplying  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  with  pure  oxygen,  so 
that  the  two  gases  issue  together 
in  the  form  of  a  jet  fi-om  the 
nozzle  of  the  blow-pipe. 

BLUE  DISEASE.  Blue  jaun- 
dice of  the  Ancients  ;  a  disease  in 
which  the  complexion  is  tinged 
with  blue  or  venous  blood.  See 
Cyanosis. 
I  BLUE  GUM.  A  term  applied 
to  a  blu6  or  pm-plish  line  running 
I  along  the  edges  of  the  gums  just 
where  they  meet  the  teeth,  indi- 
cating the  introduction  of  lead 
into  the  system  for  a  long  time 

BLUE  PILL.  Pilula  Eydi-ar- 
gyri. 

BLUE  POT.  Another  term 
for  a  black-lead  crucible,  made  of 
a  mixture  of  coarse  plumbago  and 
clay. 

BLUE,  SAXON.    Sulphate  of 
indigo ;   a  solution  of  indigo  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
BLUE     STONE,    or  BLUE 
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VITEIOL.  Blue  copperas;  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  prepared  by 
oxidation  of  the  sulphide. 

BLUE,  THENARD'S.  Colalt- 
ultramarine.  Hydrate  of  alumina, 
phosphate  of  cobalt,  and  peroxide 
of  mercury. 

BLUE,  TUENBULL'S.  A 
beautiful  blue  precipitate,  thrown 
down  on  adding  red  prussiate  of 
potash  to  a  protosalt  of  iron. 

BLUE  VEEDITER.  An  im- 
pure carbonate  of  copper,  said 
to  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
niti-ate  of  copper  by  means  of 
chalk. 

BOIL.  Furunculus.  A  local- 
ized inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues,  frequently 
around  a  sebaceous  gland,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  a  central 
slough,  which  is  removed  by 
suppuration  from  the  surrounding 
tissues.  It  is  greater  in  extent 
than  are  the  pustules  of  acne,  but 
more  circumscribed  and  less 
extensive  than  a  carbuncle.  A 
hlind  boil  is  one  which  neither 
suppurates  nor  sloughs,  but 
gradually  and  slowly  subsides, 
the  contents,  if  any,  being  ab- 
sorbed ;  this  may  be  called  the 
indolent  hoil. 

BOILING  POINT.  Thatdegree 
in  the  scale  of  the  thermometer 
■  at  which  bubbles  of  vapour  are 
rapidly  formed  and  given  off  from 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  For 
the  same  liquid  it  varies  directly 
as  the  barometric  pressure  ;  thus, 
212°  F.  is  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  when  the  barometer  stands 
at  30  inches  ;  at  31  inches,  it  is 
21376  ;  at  29,  it  is  only  210-19. 

BOLE  (/SiiAos,  a  clod  of  earth). 
A  general  term  for  a  massive 
argillaceous  mineral,  as  Armenian 
bole,  mountain  soap,  &c.  For- 
merly, boles  were  made  into 
various  forms,  stamped  with  speci- 


fied signs,  and  termed  terrcc 
sigillatcB. 

BOLE'TUS  IGNIA'RIUS.  A 
fungus  employed,  under  the  name 
of  Amadou  or  German  tinder, 
for  stopping  hasmorrhage  from 
wounds.  From  being  incorrectly 
referred  to  the  genus  Agaricus,  it 
has  been  termed  agaric,  a  word 
often  used  synonymously  with 
styptic. 

BOLO'GNIAN  PHOSPHORUS. 
A  substance  produced  by  heating 
sulphate  of  baryta  with  carbona- 
ceous matter,  and  possessing  the 
property  of  being  luminous  in  the 
dark  for  some  time  after  exposure 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

BOLUS  (yScuAor,  a  bole  or  lump). 
A  form  of  medicine  larger  than  a 
pill,  bat  capable  of  being  swal- 
lowed as  a  pill. 

BO'MBUS  {pSn^os,  the  humming 
of  bees).  A  sense  of  buzzing  in 
the  ears ;  a  Sfjecies  of  bourdonne- 
ment,  consisting  of  a  dull,  heavy, 
intermitting  sound. 

BONE.  Os,  ossis.  The  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  skeleton  of  an 
animal,  consisting  of  about  one- 
third  of  animal  substance,  which 
is  almost  entirely  reducible  to 
gelatine  by  boiling,  and  two-thirds 
of  earthy  and  alkaline  salts.  See 
Skeleton. 

BONE-BLACK.  A  black,  car- 
bonaceous substance  manufactured 
by  calcining  bones  in  close  ves- 
sels. It  is  also  called  ivory- 
black,  animal-black,  and  animal- 
charcoal. 

BONE-EARTH.  Phosphate  of 
lime  ;  the  earthy  basis  of  the 
bones  of  animals  ;  the  residuum 
after  the  calcination  of  bono. 

BONE-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 
Calais  phosplias  prmcipitntum. 
Calcium  or  phosphate;  the 
earthy  matter  of  bonos,  tooth,  and 
horns ;    om])loyod    for  obtainiug 
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phosphorus  and  phosphate  of 
soda. 

BONE-SPIRIT.  Bone-liquor. 
A  brown,  ammoniacal  hquor,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
dissolved  in  water,  and  obtained 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
animal  charcoal  from  bones. 
Bone-oil  is  a  black,  tar-like  fluid, 
produced  in  the  same  process. 

BOOMAH  NUTS.  The  fruits 
of  Pycnocoina  macrojjhylla,  im- 
ported from  Natal  uncler  the  name 
of  galls,  from  their  resemblance 
to  Aleppo  galls  in  shape  *and 
size. 

BORA'CIC  ACID.  Boric  acid  ; 
hydrogen  horaie.  A  hydrated 
oxide  of  boron,  occasionally  spoken 
of  as  Homberg's  sedative  salt.  See 
Borax. 

BO'RATE.  A  salt  formed  by 
combination  of  boracic  acid  with 
a  base.  The  only  important  one 
is  borax,  or  the  bi-borate  of  soda, 
perhaps  the  chrysocolla  of  Pliny. 

BO'RAX  (6aiirac7i,,  Arab.).  Sodm 
hiboras ;  sodium  anhydrohorate.  A 
native  bi-borate  of  soda,  chiefly 
found  in  an  impure  state,  and  then 
called  tincal,  or  crude  borax,  a 
saline  incrustation  in  the  beds  of 
certain  small  lakes  in  Thibet. 
When  the  refined  salt  is  deprived 
of  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
fu  sion,  it  forms  a  vitreous  trans- 
parent substance,  called  glass  of 
borax,  or  vitreous  boracic  acid. 
Borax  was  known  by  the  Ancients, 
who  called  it  chrysocolla,  or  gold- 
glue. 

BORBORY'GMUS  {fiop^opvyixSs, 
Hipp.,  a  rumbling  in  the  bowels). 
The  rumbling  noise  occasioned  by 
flatus  in  the  bowels,  frcqucutly 
occurring,  during  health,  in  ner- 
vous subjects. 

BORN  ALIVE.  A  term  applied 
to  those  newly-born  infants  only 
who  exhibit  other  acts  of  lifo  than 


that  of  resiDiration  ;  this  is,  indeed, 
according  to  English  law,  a  sign 
otlife,  but  not  of  live  birth — not 
of  being  "  wholly  bom  aUve." 

BOROGLYGERIDE.  A  com- 
pound produced  by  heating 
glycerine  with  boracic  acid;  it 
possesses  valuable  antiseptic  pro- 
perties. 

BO'EON.  A  non-metallic  ele- 
ment closely  allied  to  silicon,  and 
found  in  boracic  acid,  whence  it 
derives  its  name.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  three  states,  viz.,  the 
amorphous,  an  olive-green  powder ; 
the  graphitoid,  con-esponding  to 
the  black-lead  variety  of  cc^rbon ; 
and  the  adamantine,or  crystallized, 
also  called  diamond  of  boron. 

BORURET.  A  compound  of 
boron  with  a  simple  body. 

BOTALLI,  EORAMEN  OF. 
The  foramen  ovale  of  the  foetal 
heart,  first  noticed  publicly  by 
Leonard  Botalh,  of  Piedmont. 

BO'TANY  i^orduT],  a  plant). 
The  science  which  treats  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom :  1.  Structural 
Botany  relates  to  the  laws  of 
vegetable  structure,  internal  or 
external,  independently  of  the 
presence  of  a  vital  principle.  2. 
Physiological  Botany  relates  to  the 
history  of  vegetable  life,  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  of 
plants,  their  changes  in  disease  or 
health,  &c.  3.  Descriptive  Botany 
relates  to  the  description  and 
nomenclature  of  plants.  4.  Syste- 
matic Botany  relates  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  plants  are  con- 
nected with,  and  distinguished 
from,  one  another. 

BOTHRE'NCHYMA  (5%os,  a 
pit,  ^yxvfxa,  enchyma).  A  name 
applied,  in  botany,  to  the  pitted 
tissue,  or  dotted  ducts  of  former 
writers,  the  appearance  of  these 
tubes  being  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  little  pits  sunk  in 
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fch,eii'  walls.  It  is  either  articu- 
lated or  continuous. 

BOTHRIOCE'PHALUS  L  AT  CIS 
(fioOpiov,  a  pit,  KfipaK-li,  the  head). 
The  broad  Tape-worm  ;  a  sterel- 
miathous  parasite,  found  in  the 
intestines ;  it  is  about  25  feet 
long,  and  its  head  is  devoid  of 
booklets:  Bothriocephalus  corda- 
tus  is  another  species,  found  in 
the  intestines.    See  Vermes. 

BO'TRYOID  (^irpus,  a  bunch 
of  grapes).  Resembling  in  shape 
that  of  a  buncli  of  grapes. 

BOTTGER'S  TEST.  A  test 
for  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  ;  solutions  of  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth and  carbonate  of  soda  are 
added  to  the  urine,  which  is  then 
boiled ;  if  sugar  be  present,  the 
liquid  turns  a  brownish  black 
colour,  from  the  reduction  of  the 
bismuth  salt. 

BOTTLES,  500  or  1000 
GRAIN.  Under  this  name  are 
sold  bottles  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravities  of  liquids.  The 
bottles  are  so  adjusted  that  they 
contain  a  known  weight  of  water 
at  GO^  E.,  usually  500  or  1000 
grains,  and  are  supplied  with 
counterpoise  or  tare  for  the  bottle 
or  stopper. 

BOTQLI'NIC  ACID  {hotulus, 
a  sausage).  A  peculiar  fatty 
acid,  produced  by  decomposing 
sausages,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  tlieir  deleterious  quali- 
-ties. 

BOU-  (3ou).  A  Greek  particle 
often  used  in  composition  to  cx- 
]jre33  something  huge  and  mnn- 
Ktrons,  as  in  boitlimia  or  bulimia, 
bodphthalmia  or  buplithalmia ; 
but  doubtless  it  is  merely  a  form 
of  Bods,  an  ox,  just  as  wo  often 
find  compounds  of  'Imros,  a  horse, 
as  horso-radisli,  horse-chestnut, 
liorso-hiugh,  &c. 

BOU'GIK.     Literally,  a  wax- 


taper.  Bougies  are  cylindrical 
instruments,  generally  made  of 
slips  of  linen,  spread  with  wax  or 
plaster,  and  rolled  up  with  the 
waxed  or  plaster  side  outermost, 
on  a  hot  glazed  tile,  and  shaped. 
These  instruments  are  intended 
to  be  introduced  into  the  canals 
of  the  urethra,  the  rectum,  the 
oesophagus,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  dilating  them.  Metallic  bou- 
gies are  also  employed. 

BOURDONNEMENT.  The 
name  given  by  the  French  to  the 
several  varieties  of  imaginary 
sounds,  termed  syrigmus,  or  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  ;  sw.swrrus,  or 
whizzing  sounds  ;  and  bomlus,  or 
buzzing  sounds. 

BOD'RRELET.  A  French  term 
denoting  a  border,  and  hence 
applied  to  the  fibro-cartilaginous 
border  which  surrounds  certain 
articular  cavities,  as  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula  and  the 
acetabulum,  by  which  the  depth 
of  these  cavities  is  augmented. 

BOUTTONNIERE  OPERA- 
TION. One  for  impermeable 
stricture  ;  the  urethra  is  cut  down 
upon  in  front  of  the  stricture, 
thi-ough  this  a  fine  probe  is  passed 
as  far  as  the  bladder,  and  the 
stricture  divided. 

BOVI'NA  FAMES  (bovimts, per- 
taining to  oxen,  fames,  hunger). 
Bulimia.  Ox-appetite;  voracious 
appetite. 

BOWEL.  An  cutrail  or  intes- 
tine ;  a  term  chiefly  used  in  the 
plural  number.  The  word  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  tho  Latin 
hotcllas,  dim.  of  hotulus,  a  sausage, 
originally  intestine. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR. 
A  sulphide  of  ammonium  of  un- 
certain composition.  See  Fuming 
Liiju,or. 

BOYLE'S  LAW.  That,  with 
the  same  temperature,  tho  volume 
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of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure. 

BRACHE'RIUM  {hracliiiim,  the 
arm).  A  term  used  by  soine 
Latin  writers  for  a  truss,  or  ban- 
dage, for  hernia. 

BRA'CHIA  CE'REBRI  (fera- 
chiimn,  an  arm,  cerebrum,  the  brain). 
Two  processes  of  the  brain;  the 
anterior  passes  from  the  anterior 
quad ri geminate  body  to  the  optic 
tract  of  the  same  side,  the  pos- 
terior from  the  posterior  quadri- 
geniinate  body  to  lose  itself  be- 
neath the  inner  geniculate  body 
of  the  same  side. 

BRACHIA'LGIA  (Ppaxicov,  the 
arm,  &Ayos,  pain).  Pain  of  the 
arm  ;  neuralgia  of  the  ai'm. 

BRACHILU'VIUM  (bracMum, 
the  arm,  lavare,  to  wash).  An 
arm-bath.  Other  topical  baths 
are  indicated  by  the  analogous 
terms,  coxajluvium,  manuluvium, 
and  pediluvium. 

BRAOHIOTODA  (^paxiov,  the 
arm,  TTo us,  a  foot).  A  subdivision 
of  moUusca,  possessing  two  long 
arms  in  place  of  feet. 

BRA'CHIUM  {hrachium,  an 
arm).  The  arm ;  the  part  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow.  The 
part  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist 
is  termed  lacertus.  Thus,  "  sub- 
juncta  lacertis  brachia." — Ovid. 

BRACHYCE'PHALOUS  {^pa- 
X^r,  short,  xe^aAT?,  the  head). 
Having  the  biparietal  nearly  equal 
in  length  to  that  of  the  an- 
tero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
head. 

BRA'CTEA,  BRACT.  A 
Latin  term,  denoting  a  thin  leaf 
or  plate  of  any  metal.  It  is  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  all  those 
modifications  of  leaves  which  are 
found  upon  the  inflorescence,  and 
are  situated  between  the  true 
leaves  and  the  calyx  of  the  flower. 
They  compose  the  invohicrum  of 


Composita;,  the  glumes  of  Grami- 
neffl,  the  spathe  of  Arum,  &o. 

BRADY  -  SPERMATI'SMUS 
(BpaSvs,  slow,  (Tiripfjia,  semen). 
Seminal  mis-emission,  in  which 
the  discharge  of  semen  is  retarded 
from  organic  weakness. 

BRAIDISM.  Another  term  for 
Hypnotism;  so  called  from  Mr. 
Braid,  who  carefully  studied  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism. 

BRAEST.  Enceplialon.  A  col- 
lective term  for  those  portions  of 
the  nervous  system,  exclusive  of 
the  nerves  themselves,  which  are 
contained  within  the  cranium,  and 
include  the  cerebrum,  the  cere- 
bellum, and  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. They  consist  of  a  cortical, 
cineritious,  or  gray  substance, 
which  covers  the  brain  in  general, 
and  a  medullary,  or  white  sub- 
stance, being  the  mass  contained 
within  the  former. 

BRAIN  FEVER.  Meningitis; 
also  applied  to  the  delirium  of  high 
temperature. 

BRAIN  PAN.    The  cranium. 

BRAIN-SAND.  A  gritty  mat- 
ter found  in  the  pineal  gland  and 
other  parts  of  the  brain,  consist- 
ing of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  with 
some  organic  matter. 

BRANCHI^.  The  gills  of 
fishes  and  of  certain  other  ani- 
mals living  in  water. 

BRANCHIAL  ARCHES.  The 
cartilaginous  arches  wliich  in 
fishes  supjjort  the  gills.  They 
are  also  j^resent  in  the  human 
foetus,  and  are  termed  subcranial 
plates. 

BRANCHIAL  CLEFTS.  Five 
or  six  fissures  found  in  the  foetus 
between  the  branchial  arches ; 
they  become  closed  early  in  festal 
life,  but  occasionally  a  small 
portion  of  one  is  left  unclosed  and 
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forms  a  fistula  (branchial  fistula) 
connecting  the  pharynx  mth  the 
outer  surface  of  the  neck.  This 
congenital  defect  is  usually  found 
immediately  above  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint. 

BEANDY  (Brantwein,  burnt 
wine).  The  alcoholic  or  spirituous 
portion  of  wine,  separated  from 
the  aqueous  part,  the  colouring 
matter,  &c.,  by  distillation. 

BRASS.  4?s,  ceris  of  the 
Romans.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc.  Common  brass  consists  of 
three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of 
zinc. 

BRASS-FOUNDERS'  AGUE. 
A  peculiar  form  of  intermittent 
fever  which  affects  brass-founders 
and  other  workmen  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  deflagrating  zinc. 

BREAST.  1.  The  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  body,  situate 
between  the  neck  and  the 
abdomen.  2.  The  protuberant 
gland  situate  in  front  of  the 
thorax  in  the  female,  for  the 
secretion  of  milk. 

BREAST-PANG.  The  verna- 
cular name  for  Anyina  pectoris. 

BREATHING,  ABDOMINAL. 
That  form  of  breathing  where 
the  diaphragm  is  more  used  than 
the  intercostal  muscles  ;  the  thorax 
itself  moves  but  slightly,  whilst 
the  movements  of  the  abdominal 
walls  are  very  evident.  Tho 
reverse  is  the  case  in  Thoracic 
hreathinq. 

BRK.VTHING,  VESIGULAE, 
PUERILE,  BEONCHIAL.  See 
Auscultation. 

BHE'GMA,  BEEOHMOS,  or 
BRECHMA  ()3pe'xw,  to  moisten; 
because  this  part  of  the  bone 
is  longest  in  hardening).  Fon- 
tanel. The  two  spaces  left  in  the 
head  of  the  infant  where  the 
frontal  and  the  occipital  bones 
respectively  join  the  parietal.  It 
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is  distinguished  as  anterior  and 
posterior.  The  term  is  generally 
applied  to  the  anterior  fontanelle 
only.    See  Cranium. 

BREGMATO-COTYLOID  (Bpiy- 
fia,  KorvKrt,  a  cup).  The  term 
applied  to  the  position  of  the 
fcetal  head  when  the  bregma  is 
towards  one  or  other  of  the 
acetabula  of  the  m(^ther. 

BRESLAU  FEVEE.  An  epi- 
demic which  broke  out  in  the 
Prussian  army  at  Breslau,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
which  has  been  named  by  Sau- 
vages  tritceophya  Vratislaviensis. 

BREV'ISSIMUS  OCULI  (superl. 
of  brevis,  short).  A  synonym  of 
the  obliqiius  inferior,  as  being  the 
shortest  muscle  of  the  eye. 

BEIOKLAYEES'  ITCH.  A 
form  of  eczema,  produced  on  the 
hands  of  bricklayers  by  the 
contact  of  lime  and  other  irri- 
tants. 

BEIDLE-STRIOTUEE.  Fade- 
thread  stricture.  A  narrow  stric- 
ture, consisting  of  bands  stretch- 
ing across  the  ui'ethra. 

BRIDLES.  The  vernacular 
term  for  the  tough  and  irregular 
bands  which  sometimes  stretch 
across  a  cicatrix. 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE.  Alhu- 
minuria.  ''  A  generic  term  in- 
cluding several  forms  of  acute 
and  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney, 
usually  associated  with  albumen 
in  tho  urine,  and  frequently  with 
dropsy,  and  with  various  secon- 
dary diseases  resulting  from  de- 
terioration of  the  blood." — Nam. 
of  Dis. 

BRIM  OF  THE  PELVIS.  Tho 
boundary  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis, 
formed  by  the  iloo-pectineal 
lines,  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  and  tho  crests  of  the 
bodies  of  tho  pnbes.  The  Outlet 
of  th.a  Pelvis  is  a  lower  circle, 
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composed  by  the  arch  of  the 
pubes  and  the  sciatic  ligarnents. 

BRIMSTONE.  A  name  for 
sulphur.  The  sublimed  sulphur 
of  the  Pharmacopceia  is  termed 
flowers  ofhrimstnne,  or  of  sulphm'. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  A 
calcareous  spring  at  Bristol, 
almost  purely  thermal,  slightly 
acidulated.  « 

BRITISH  GUM.  Dextrin. 
Starch  reduced  to  a  gum-like  state 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
diastase,  or  heat. 

BRITISH  HERB-TOBACCO. 
The  basis  of  this  is  Coltsfoot. 
This  appears  to  have  had  a  very 
ancient  origin,  for  the  same 
plant  was  smoked  through  a  reed 
in  the  days  of  Dioscorides,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  expec- 
toration, and  was  called  by  him 
^rjylop,  fi-om  5r)|,  tussis;  whence 
"  Tussilago." 

BRITISH  OIL.  Camphor,  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine,  sweet  oil,  and 
oil  of  hartshorn,  boiled  together. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  the 
Oleum  petrcB  vulgare,  or  common 
oil  of  petre,  a  variety  of  petroleum. 

BRO'CA'S  CONVOLUTION. 
The  third  left  frontal  convolution 
of  the  brain. 

BRODIE'S  DISEASE.  Pulpy 
disease  of  a  joint,  more  especially 
of  the  knee  joint. 

BRO'DIUM.  A  term  synony- 
mous, in  pharmacy,  with .fifscuZum, 
or  broth,  the  liquor  in  which 
anything  is  boiled ;  as  hrndium 
sails,  a  decoction  of  salt. 

BRO'MA  {Bt0pil><TKw,  to  eat  of  a 
thing).  Food;  aliment ;  anything 
that  is  masticated.  Hence,  bro- 
matology  denotes  a  description  of, 
or  treatise  on,  food. 

BRO'MAL.  A  colourless  oily 
liquid,  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  alcohol.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  chloral. 


BRO'MICA.  A  class  of  phar- 
maceutical remedies,  consisting 
of  bromine  and  its  compounds. 

BRO'MIDES.  Salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  bromine  with 
a  base,  as  bromide  of  potassium. 

BROMIDRO'SIS  {$pS>/xos,  a 
stench,  !5pais,  sweat).  Odor 
hircinus.  Fetid  perspiration.  The 
term  is  used  synonymously  with 
osviidrosis,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  da-uT)  is  a  good  as 
as  well  as  a  bad  smell,  whei-eas 
0pS>nos  is  never  anything  but  a 
stench. 

BRO'MISM.  A  disease  occa- 
sioned by  the  excessive  use  of 
the  bromides  of  potassium  and  of 
ammonium. 

BRO'MOFORM.  A  volatile, 
heavy,  liquid  compound,  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  bromide 
of  lime  with  alcohol  and  water. 

BRO'MUM  ($puaos,  a  stench). 
Bromine.  A  deep  red-coloured 
liquid,  non-metallic  element,  for- 
me-rly  called  viuride ;  it  exists,  as 
a  bromide,  in  sea-water,  in  several 
salt  springs,  in  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weed, &c.  It  combines  with  oxygen, 
and  forms  hromic  acid;  and  with 
hydr  ogeu,  forming  hydro-bromic 
acid. 

BRO'NCHI  i$p6yxos,  the  wind- 
pipe). The  two  tubes  into  which 
tho  trachea  divides,  opposite  the 
third  dorsal  vertebra;  the  ri  iht 
bro7ichus,  wider  and  shorter  than 
the  left,  passing  off  nearly  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  corresponding  lung;  the  left 
bronchus  dosccudiug  obliquely, 
and  passing  beneath  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  to  the  left  lung.  There 
are  no  such  singular  nouns  as 
bronchia  and  bronchius. 

BRO'NCHIAL  RESPIRATION. 
See  Anscultation. 

BRO'NCHIAL  SOUND.  A 
natural   sound  produced   by  the 
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passage  of  the  air  in  respiration, 
and  heard,  through  the  stethoscope, 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
and  between  tlie  soapulfe. 

BRO'NCHIAL  TUBES  AND 
CELLS  (i8po7xos,  the  wind-pipe). 
The  hronchial  tubes  are  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
two  bronchi,  which  take  place  as 
these  enter  the  hings.  The  ter- 
minations of  the  bronchial  tubes 
within  the  Inngs  are  called  the 
hronchial  cells,  or  air-cells,  which 
have  sacculated  walls. 

BRONCHIE'CTASIS  {0p6yxos, 
a  bronchus,  €(cTacrij,  extension). 
Preternatural  dilatation  of  a  bron- 
chus, from  disease. 

BRONCHI'TIS  (Bpiyxo^,  the 
wind-pipe,  and  the  termination 
■itis,  denoting  inflammation).  Pul- 
monary Catarrh.  Inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.    See  Catarrh. 

Plastic  ironchitis  {-rr A dcr (Too,  to 
mould).  Bronchial  polypi.  A 
form  of  bronchitis  characterized 
by  expectoration  of  branched 
fibrinous  casts  of  exudation- 
matter,  moulded  in  bronchial  tubes 
of  the  third  or  fourth  diameter. 

BRO'NCHOCELE  {&p6yxos,  the 
wind-pipe,  ktiKti,  a  tumor).  Cyn- 
anche  thyroidea ;  thyrophraxia. 
A  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  endemic  in  certain 
mountainous  districts,  but  not 
limited  to  them.  It  is  tei-med  in 
Switzerland  gottre,  and  in  this 
country  Derbyshire-nock. 

Bronchncele  exophthalmica.  Ex- 
ophthalmic broncliocele  or  goitre. 
"Enlargement,  with  vascular 
turgescence,  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
accompanied  by  protrusion  of  the 
eyeballs,  anajmia, and  palpitation." 
Nam.  of  I)is. 

BRONCnO-HiEMORRHA'GIA 
[PpSyxos,  the  wind-pipe,  alfjiufipa- 
yia,  hicmorrhago).    Exhalation  of 


blood  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bi'onchial  tubes,  commonly 
called  bronchial  ha3morrhage.  See 
Pncumo-hcuinorrha.fiia. 

BRONCHOLEMMI'TIS  {fip6y- 
Xos,  the  wind-pipe,  Aeu/xa,  a  mem- 
brane, and  -itis,  a  termination 
denoting  inflammation).  A  mem- 
brane-like inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  See  Diphthe- 
rite. 

BRONCHO'PHONY  {l3p6yxos, 
the  wind-pipe,  tpoivri,  voice).  See 
Auscultation. 

BRONCHORRHCE'A  {^p6yxos, 
the  wind-pipe,  pe'co,  to  flow). 
Bronchial  flux ;  a  synonym  of 
humoral  asthma.  Bronchitis  in 
which  the  expectoration  is  very 
profuse  and  liquid. 

BRONCHO'TOMY  {^p&yxos,  the 
wind-pipe,  to/x^,  section).  Incision 
into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  a  foreign 
body,  or  of  permitting  the  passage 
of  air  into  the  lungs.  When  prac- 
tised on  the  laiynx,  the  operation 
is  called  laryngotomy  ;  when  on  the 
trachen,  tracheotomy;  when  on 
both,  tra.cheo-laryngotomii. 

BRONZE.  An  alloy  of  copper, 
8  or  10  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  other 
metals,  used  for  making  statues, 
&c. 

BRONZE-SKIN  DISEASE.  A 
designation  of  Addison's  Disease, 
derived  froui  the  bronze-like  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin. 

BROW-AGUE.  Rheumatic 
pain,  felt  generally  just  above 
the  eyebrow,  and  usually  of  inter- 
mittent character.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  tic  douloureux  by 
the  scat  of  tho  pain,  which,  iti 
the  latter  case,  is  generally  beneath 
the  eye. 

BROWNIAN  MOTION.  A 
motion  of  minute  particles  fib- 
Hcrved  by  Robert  Brown,  tho 
botanist,  in  drops  of   dew,  and 
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attributed  at  first  to  rudimentary 
life,  but  afterwards  referred  to 
cuiTents  occasioned  by  inequalities 
of  temperature  and  evaporation. 

BROWN  RUST.  A  disease  of 
wheat,  in  whicli  a  dry,  brown 
powder  is  substituted  for  the 
farina  of  the  grain.  See  Black  Rust. 

BRUCH,  MEMBRANE  OF. 
The  transpai-eut  innermost  layer 
of  the  choroid,  lying  next  to  the 
retinal  pigment. 

BRU'CI  A.  An  alkaloid  procured 
from  the  bark  and  seeds  of  unx 
vomica,  and  from  St.  Ignatius's 
bean.  It  is  said  to  be  a  compound 
of  strychnia  and  resin,  and  not  a 
peculiar  alkaloid.  The  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  James  Bruce, 
a  Scot. 

BRUIT.  The  French  term  for 
a  sound,  applied  to  various  sounds 
heard  on  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation.   See  A%iscultat'wn. 

BRU'NNER'S  GLANDS.  SmaU 
racemose  glands  found  in  the  sub- 
mucous coat  of  the  duodenum  ; 
the  functions  of  their  secretion 
are  not  known.  Von  Brunn,  after 
whom  they  are  named,  compared 
them  collectively  to  a  second 
I)ancreas. 

BRUNO'NIAN  THEORY.  A 
theory  maintained  by  John  Brown, 
of  Scotland.  According  to  this, 
life  is  sustained  by  the  normal 
action  of  external  agents  upon  the 
system ;  disease  is  the  result  of 
the  excessive  or  deficient  action  of 
these  agents  upon  the  system  ; 
and  the  remedy,  in  the  one  case, 
is  alcohol,  in  the  other,  oi)iiim. 

BRY'GMUS  (;8pi;7^i((s, from /8,n-xa>, 
to  gnash  with  the  teeth).  Bn/gina. 
Gnashing  or  gratingwith  the  teetli. 

BRY'OGEN  (l3p6op,  a  moss, 
yepvdo),  to  produce).  Anophyte. 
A  subdivision  of  cryptogams,  in- 
cluding mosses  and  liverworts. 
By  some  writers  they  are  included 


under  Acrogens,  and  by  others 
the  two  subdivisions  are  included 
under  the  term  Cosmogens.  See 
CryptogMnia. 

BU'BO  (0ov0<iv,  the  groin,  a 
swelling  in  the  groin).  Adeno- 
phyma  inguinale.  An  enlarged 
inflamed  lymphatic  gland  ;  the 
enlargement  is  secoudaiy  to  any 
irritation,  such  as  a  chancre,  in 
the  lymph  territory  of  the  inflamed 
gland.  It  is  termed  sympathetic, 
when  arising  from  the  mere  irrita- 
tion of  a  local  disorder  ;  venereal, 
when  arising  from  the  absorption 
of  the  syphilitic  virus  ;  and  con- 
stitutional, as  the  jsestilential — a 
symptom  of  the  plague — or  scro- 
fulous swellings  of  the  inguinal 
and  axillary  glands. 

1.  Primary  hvMo.  A  bubo  which 
occurs  from  direct  absoi'ptiou  of  the 
syphilitic  virus,  without  the  previ- 
ous formation  of  a  chancre.  This 
is  the  huhon  d'em  blee  of  the  French. 

2.  Creeping  bubo.  A  term  applied 
to  a  bubo  which,  having  bui'st,  has 
a  tendency  to  creep  or  spread  over 
the  neighbouring  integument,  and 
is  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
semicircular  ,or  horse-shoe  shape. 

3.  Amygdaloid  indolent  bubo.  A 
bubo  which  forms  simultaneously 
with  induration  in  cases  of  infect- 
ing chancre,  and  in  which  suppu- 
ration occurs  only  from  some  acci- 
dental complication. 

4.  Virulent  or  inoculable  bubo. 
A  bubo  formed  by  absorption  of 
virus  from  a  soft  or  a  phagedajnic 
chancre.  The  gland  suppurates, 
the  pus  is  inoculable. 

BUBO'NOCELE  {&ovPd,v,  $ov- 
l3ui/os,  the  groin,  ktjA.?/,  a  tumor). 
An  inguinal  hernia  in  which  the 
protruding  viscus  remains  within 
the  inguinal  canal. 

BU'CCA.  The  hollow  inner  part 
of  the  cheek.  This  term  refers  to 
the  same  pai-t  of  the  face  as  gena, 
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but  regards  it  as  capable  of  being 
inflated  and  of  collapsing  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

1.  Buccal.  A  term  applied  to  a 
branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  to  certain  branches  of  the 
facial  vein,  and  to  a  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

2.  Buccal  glands.  The  name  of 
numerous  follicles  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  layer  of  the  cheek. 

BUCCINA'TOR  {buccina,  a 
trumpet).  The  trumpeter's  mus- 
cle ;  a  muscle  of  the  cheek,  so 
called  from  its  nse  in  blowing  the 
trumpet.  It  is  also  named  alveolo- 
lahialis. 

BUCCO-LABIA'LIS.  A  sensory 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  to  the  buccinator  muscle. 

BUCHU.  A  drug  prepiared  from 
the  leaves  of  several  species  of 
Barosma,  imported  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    See  Barosma. 

BUONE'MIA  (/Sou,  a  Greek  aug- 
mentative, Kv-rniT),  the  leg).  Lite- 
rally, bulky  or  tumid  leg.  See 
Barhadoes  leg. 

BUDE-LIGHT,  ATMOSPHE- 
EIC.  A  flame  produced  by  means 
of  coal-gas,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  is  increased  by  a  current 
of  atmospheric  air  ingeniously  in- 
troduced, according  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gumey,  of  Budc, 
in  Cornwall,  the  inventor  of 
the  oxy-hydrogen  light,  which  is 
used  with  the  microscope  of  that 
name. 

The  present  Bude-licjht  is  a  gas 
flame,  with  two,  three,  or  more 
concentric  burners,  with  chimneys 
supplied  with  common  air,  and  a 
reflecting  apparatus  of  peculiar 
construction. 

BUFFY  COAT.  The  lighter 
coloured  upper  layer  of  blood-clot ; 
it  may  be  artificially  produced  by 
delaying  coagulation,  and  is  natu- 
rally formed  in  blood  drawn  from 


inflamed  parts.  The  almost  colour- 
less condition  is  due  to  the  sinking 
of  the  red  corpuscles  below  the 
surface  of  the  blood  previous  to 
the  onset  of  coagulation. 

BU'LAM  FEVER.  A  name 
given  to  Yellow  Fever,  from  its 
fatal  visitations  on  the  Guinea 
coast  and  its  adjoining  islands. 

BULB  OF  THE  URETHRA. 
The  posterior  hulb-like  commence- 
ment of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
penis  ;  hence,  the  included  urethra 
is  called  the  Mdhous  portion. 

BULBI'LLUS  (dim.  of  hulhus, 
a  bulb) .  A  bulbil ,  a  small  rounded 
body  resembling  a  small  bulb,  and 
consisting  of  thickened  scales, 
often  consolidated  together.  Bul- 
bils occur  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  some  lilies. 

BULBO-CAVERNO'SUS.  Ac- 
celerator urines.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  situated  beneath  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  and  covering  part 
of  the  corjjus  spongiosum.  Chaus- 
sier  termed  it  bulbo-uretliralis. 

BU'LBUS.  A  bulb;  a  scaly 
leaf-bud,  which  developes  roots 
from  its  base,  and  a  stem  from  its 
centre.  When  the  outer  scales  are 
thin,  and  cohere  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  envelope,  as  in  the  onion,  this 
is  the  tiinicated  bulb.  When  the 
outer  scales  are  distinct  and  fleshy, 
as  in  the  lily,  this  is  called  the 
naked  bulb.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  solid  hulb.  See  Cor- 
mus. 

BULBUS  AORTiE,  BULBUS 
AORTIOUS,  BULBUS  ARTERI- 
O'SUS.  The  anterior  of  the  throe 
cavities  of  the  rudimentary  heart 
of  the  embryo  ;  from  it  are  de- 
veloped the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta.  The  term  Bulbvf  Aorim  is 
also  applied  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
aorta  near  its  commonconicnt. 

BD'LBUS  OLFACTO'RIUS. 
That  portion   of    the  olfactory 
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Herve,  whicli  expands  into  a  hulb- 
like  form,  and  rests  upon  the  cri- 
briform lamella  of  the  ethmoid 
bone. 

BU'LBUS  RHACHI'DICUS 
(^dxis,  the  spine).  The  spine- 
bulb  ;  a  designation  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  upper  enlarged  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord. 

BU'LBUS  VE'N^  JUGULA'- 
EIS.  A  dilatation  at  the  conf- 
mencement  of  the  external  jugular 
vein. 

BULI'MIA  (/Sou,  an  intensive 
particle,  from  fiovs,  an  os,  and 
Mfxds,  hunger).  Boulimia.  Os- 
appetite  ;  voracious  appetite ;  also 
termed  adephagia,  bupeina,  cyno- 
rexia,  favies  canina,  or  dog-appe- 
tite, &c.  It  is  analogous  to  poly- 
dipsia, or  the  insatiable  desire  of 
drinking.    See  Pica. 

BU'LITHUS  (Pods,  an  ox,  XiOos, 
a  stone).  A  bezoar  or  stone  found 
in  the  kidneys,  the  gall,  and  uri- 
nary bladder  of  the  ox. 

BU'LLA.  A  water-bubble  or 
bleb ;  "  a  large  portion  of  the 
cuticle  detached  from  the  skin  by 
the  interposition  of  a  transiDarent 
watery  fluid."  Under  the  general 
term  lullce,  or  hlebs,  are  comprised 
vesicles  of  a  larger  size  than 
those  designated  by  the  term 
vesiculw. 

_BU'NIOID  {Bovuioi;  a  turnip, 
etSoy,  likeness).  The  designation 
of  a  variety  of  cancer,  in  which 
the  morbid  product  resembles  a 
turnip. 

BD'NION  (Bovpiov,  a  turnip). 
An  enlarged  bursa  situated  any- 
where over-the  tarsus,  metatarsus, 
or  phalanges,  but  most  commonly 
over  the  nietatarso-phalangeal 
joint  of  the  great  toe. 

BUPHTHA'LMTA  an  ox, 

o(f>QaKij.6s,  eye).  Ox-eye ;  drojisy 
of  the  eye;  the  first  stage  of 
hydrofihthalmia. 


BU'RANHBIM.  Guaranheim. 
An  extract  of  the  bark  of  the 
Chrysophyllum  Buranheim,  a 
Brazilian  tree.  The  bark  was 
introduced,  a  few  years  ago,  into 
France,  under  the  name  of  monesia, 
or  monesiob-'barlc.  It  contains  an 
acrid  principle  analogous  to  sapo- 
nine,  called  inonesine. 

BU'EDACH,  COLUMNS  OF. 
The  outer  portions  of  the  posterior 
median  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
they  lie  between  the  columns  of 
Goll  internally,  and  the  posterior 
cornua  of  gray  matter  externally. 
Charcot  applies  the  term  posterior 
root-zone  to  the  same  area. 

BURETTE  (Fr.,  a  cruet).  A 
graduated  glass  tube  with  a  small 
aperture  and  a  stop-cock,  so  that 
the  quantity  drawn  oft"  may  be 
readily  measured. 

BU'R  GUNDY  PITCH.  Fix 
Btirgundica.  An  impure  resin 
which  exudes  from  the  incised 
bark  of  Abies  excelsa. 

BURNETT'S  DISINFECTING 
LIQUID.  A  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  first  used  by  Sir  AVilliam 
Burnett  for  preserving  timber  from 
dry  rot,  and  afterwards  as  an  anti- 
septic and  deodorizer. 

BURNS  and  SCALDS.  Injuries 
produced  by  the  action  of  excessive 
heat  on  the  body ;  they  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  depth  to  which 
the  tissues  are  injured. 

BURNT  EAR.  A  disease  in 
corn  in  which  the  grain  is  de- 
sti-oyed,  covered  with  a  black  pow- 
der, and,  as  it  were,  burnt  up. 
It  diflers  from  smut  in  being 
external  to  the  grain.  The  para- 
site is  termed  Uredo  carbo. 

BURNT  HOLES.  This,  white 
blisters,  and  eating  hive,  are  popu- 
lar names  applied,  in  several  coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  to  Pemphigus 
gangra!nosus,  or  Sordid  Blane. 
Sco  Pemphigxis. 
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BU'RS^  MUCO'SiE  {bursa,  a 
sac).  Small  closed  sacs  intorposecl 
between  surfaces  whicli  move 
upon  each  other  so  as  to  cause 
friction,  frequently  associated  with 
the  articulations,  analogous  in 
structure  to  synovial  membrane, 
and  secreting  a  similar  synovial 
fluid. 

BU'RSiE  TUMOR.  Bursal 
tumor.  A  solid  tumor,  the  re- 
sult of  old  enlargement  of  a 
bursa. 

BURSA'LIS  (bursa,  a  sac).  Mar- 
supialls.  Former  designations  of 
the  obturator  internus  muscle. 

BURSI'TIS.  Inflammation  of 
a  bursa. 

BUKSO'LOGY  (Bvpffa,  bursa, 
Xoyos,  a  description).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  bursae  mucosfe. 

BUTTER  (^ovrvpov,  hutyrum, 
from  Bovs,  a  cow,  Tup6s,  coagulum). 
A  substance  procured  from  the 
cream  of  milk  by  churning.  But- 
ter-milk is  the  thin  and  sour  milk 
separated  from  the  cream  by 
churning.  The  term  butter  is 
applied  in  pharmacy  to  butter-Like 
substances,  as  tliose  of  antimony, 


I  bismuth,  &c.,  meaning  the  cldo- 
rides. 

BUTTER  OF  CACAO.  An  oily, 
concrete,  white  matter,  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Theobroma 
cacao.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
suppositories. 

BUTTON-SUTURE.  The  name 
given  by  Dr.  Bozeman  to  his  mode 
of  closing  vaginal  fistula  by  means 
of  a  thin  leaden  plate,  called  "  the 
button."  This  suture  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  hare- 
lip. 

BU'TYL  {BovTvpoy,  butter,  {/'At;, 
matter).  An  oi'ganic  radical  con- 
tained in  a  numerous  family  of 
compounds.  Eutylie  alcohol  is 
obtained  by  fractional  distillation 
of  fusel  oil,  from  the  oil  of  beet- 
root, or  from  molasses  after  dis- 
tillation of  ethylic  spirit. 

BU'TYRIC  ACID.  An  oily, 
limpid  liquid,  one  of  the  volatile 
acids  of  butter.  By  distillation,  it 
yields  a  substance  called  butyrone. 

BU'TYRIC  ETHER.  Butyrate 
of  oxide  of  ethyl.  An  ether  formed 
by  distilling  alcohol  and  butyrio 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 


c. 


C.  Sometimes  used  as  an 
abbreviation  of  centigrade;  C.C. 
stands  for  cubic  centimetre. 

CACiR'MIA  {KaKus,  bad,  aT/j-a, 
blood).  A  morbid  Condition  of 
tho  blood. 

CAC/ESTHE'SIS  (kokJj,  aM-n- 
o-ir,  sensation).  Morbid  sensa- 
tion. 

CACA'NTHRAX  {,caK6s,  Mpa^, 
a  burning  coal).  Malignant  pus- 
tule. 


CACA'O.  Cocoa ;  tho  bruised 
seeds  of  the  Theobroma  cacao,  a 
sterculiaceoua  plant.  Tho  seeds 
reduced  to  a  paste,  mixed  with 
sugar  and  flavoured  with  vanilla, 
constitute  chocolate.  More  tlian 
half  the  substance  of  the  cacao- 
seed  is  made  up  of  cacao-butter,  a 
fatty  matter  consisting  of  oleino 
and  stcarine. 

CACHEX'IA  (Koxf^ia,  a  bad 
habit).    A  bad  liabit  of  body,  tlie 
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erpression  of  a  general  defective 
nutrition  of  the  various  tissues, 
the  result  of  chronic  maladies,  or 
of  such  diseases  as  cancer  and 
syphilis. 

CACOCHECE'A  (i<aK6s,  xpo"a, 
colour).  A  term  used  by  Galen 
to  denote  a  bad  colour  or  com- 
plexion. Hippocrates  applies  the 
adjective  Kaicoxpoos  to  a  person  of 
bad  complexion. 

CACOOHY'MIA  (/ca/co's,  x"M0J, 
juice).  Literally,  badness  of 
juices ;  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  especially  of 
the  blood  (Galen).  1.  Mal-assi- 
milation ;  faulty  chymification ; 
faulty  digestion,  couversion,  and 
appropriation  of  nutriment.  2.  A 
morbid  condition  of  the  skin  due  to 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  fluids. 

CACO'DES  (kukos,  6C^,  to  smell). 
Possessing  an  offensive  smell. 

OA'CODYL 
matter).    Cadet's  fuming  liquid. 
Allcarsin.     Arsen-dimethyl  [As, 
(CH3)J.  .. 

CAOOE'THES  (KaKos,  ijOos, 
habit).  A  term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates  to  denote  malignant  sores, 
fevers,  &c.;  and  by  Celsus,  the 
early  stage  of  cancer  vrhich  lie 
thought  to  be  curable;  "tolli 
nihil,  nisi  cacoethes,  potest. 

OACOGE'NESIS  (KaKos,  y^i^ecns, 
origin).  The  production  of  a 
monster,  or  of  some  pathological 

CACO'PHONY  (kukSs,  ^o>vi], 
voice).    A  harsh,  strident  voice. 

CACOPLA'STiC  {KaK6s,  ^\a<r- 
TMos,  fit  for  moulding).  An  im- 
perfectly organized  morbid  exuda- 
tion ;  the  term  is  often  ajjplied  to 
lymph. 

OACOTEOPH'IA  {icaids,  rpo^pv, 
nourishment).  Bad  and  imperfect 
nourishment ;  an  ill-nourished 
state  of  the  skin. 

CADA'VER  (cadere,  to  fall).  A 


corpse  or  dead  body.  Hence  the 
_term  cadaverous  or  Hippocratic 
face,  expressive  of  great  exhaus- 
tion. ' 

CADA'VERIS  SECTIO.  Dis- 
section of  the  dead  body  for  the 
purpose  of  [ijathological  examina- 
tion. 

C A'D  MIUM .  Klaprothium  ; 
Melimivi.  A  bluish-white  metal 
found  in  several  of  the  ores  of 
zinc  ;  so  named  from  cadmia 
fof!silis,  a  former  name  of  cala- 
mine, the  common  ore  of  zinc. 

CADU'CA  {cadere,  to  fall). 
Sub.  memh7-ana.  The  deciduous 
membrane;  so  called  from  its 
being  cast  off"  froui  the  uterus. 

CADUCliBRANCHIATE  (cadu- 
cus,  falling,  fipiyxia,  the  gills). 
A  hybrid  term  applied  to  those 
animals  which  cast  ofi"  their  gills 
on  reaching  the  fully  developed 
state. 

0^'OITAS  {emeus,  blind).  A 
general  term  for  blindness.  The 
term  is  of  rare  occm-rence  in 
classical  literature. 

CJUCI'TIS.  An  unclassical 
term  for  inflammation  of  the 
caacum  or  of  its  appendix.  See 
Typlilitis. 

C^'CUM  (cacus,  blind).  The 
word  intestinum  being  under- 
stood, the  term  denotes  the  caput 
coli  or  Hind  intestine ;  a  cul-de- 
sac,  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  large  intestine. 

C/E'SAEIAN  SECTION.  Hys- 
terotomia.  The  operation  for 
extracting  the  foetus  from  the 
iiterus,  by  means  of  an  incision 
made  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen.  This  operation,  it  is 
said,  first  gave  the  name  Ca'sav 
to  the  Eomau  family.  Persons  so 
born  were  formerly  called  Cwsones 
— a  ca'so  matris  utero. 

C^'SIUM  {cwsius,  bluish-gray ; 


s 

iky-coloured,  with  specks  of  gray), 
i  rare  alkaline  metal  discovered, 
n  1860,  in  mineral  springs,  and 
lamed  from  the  blue  lines  it 
sxhibits  in  spectrum-analysis. 
Jcesia  is  its  oxide. 

C^'SPITOSE    {ccBspes,  turf), 
rufted. 

CA'FFEIN  (cafe,  cofiee).  An 
ilkaloid  extracted  from  Caffea 
irabica,  and  from  various  species 
)f  Thea.  Its  citrate  is  used  as  a 
liuretic  in  cardiac  dropsy. 

CALABAR  BEAN.  Faha  Cola- 
)arica.  The  bean  of  Phijsostigina 
.•enenostim,  a  leguminous  plant, 
rielding  a  poisonous  principle 
jailed  physostigmatine. 

CALAMI'NE  [calamus,  a  reed). 
STative  impure  carbonate  of  zinc, 
I  pulverulent  mineral,  named 
"rom  its  tendency  to  form  masses 
■esembling  a  bundle  of  reeds. 

CALAMUS  SCRIPTO'RIUS. 
Literally,  a  ^t'r^^^?l(/-pe7^.  A  groove 
ipon  the  anterior  wall,  or  floor, 
3f  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  jien- 
ike  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  divergence  of  the  posterior 
nedian  columns ;  the  feather  is 
represented  by  the  linese  trans- 
fersfe.  At  the  point  of  the  pen 
is  a  small  cavity,  lined  with  gray 
substance,  and  called  the  Ventricle 

CALCA'NEUM  {calx,  the  heel). 
A  rare  form  for  calx.  The  os 
3alcis,  or  heel-bone ;  the  largest 
of  the  tarsal  bones. 

C ALCAR  AVIS  (calcar,  a  spur, 
'xvis,  a  bird).  The  Hippocampus 
minor. 

CALCES.  A  former  name  for 
oxides,  in  consequence  of  their 
earthy  character,  resembling  that 
of  calx  or  lime.    See  Calx. 

CALCIPICA'TION  {calx,  a 
lime-stone,  fieri,  to  become).  1. 
The  deposition  in  the  coats  of 
arteries,  and  in  fibrous  tumors,  of 
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gritty,  earthy,  and  saline  matters, 
incorrectly  termed  osseous ;  in 
the  former  case  it  may  be  lami- 
nar, annular,  or  tubular.  2.  The 
deposit  of  an  earthy  substance 
containing  much  lime  in  the 
formation  of  teeth  and  bones. 

CALCI'GENOUS  METALS 
(xaA(|,  calx,  a  lime-stone,  ysufda), 
to  produce).  Metals,  the  oxides 
of  which  were  termed  by  the 
ancient  chemists  calces;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  terrigenous 
and  the  Icaligenous  metals. 

CALCI'GEROUS  CELLS  {calx, 
a  lime-stone,  gerere,  to  carry).  A 
name  given  to  the  bone-cells  and 
tubuli,  from  the  opinion  that  they 
are  the  principal  seat  of  the 
calcareous  matter  of  bone. 

CALCINATION  (calx,  quick- 
lime). A  term  formerly  applied 
to  express  the  oxidation  of  a 
metal  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
air ;  the  oxide  thus  formed  was 
denominated  a  calx,  from  its  being 
earthy  like  lime.  The  term  is 
now  generally  applied  whenever 
any  solid  matter  has  been  sub- 
jected to  heat,  so  as  to  be  con- 
vertible into  a  state  of  powder; 
carbonate  of  lime  is  reduced  to 
lime  by  calcination,  or  the  expul- 
sion of  carbonic  acid. 

CA'LCIUM  (calx,  quicklime). 
The  metallic  basis  of  lime,  dis- 
covered by  Davy,  in  1808,  by  the 
action  of  voltaic  electricity. 

Calcium  light.  An  intense  light 
produced  by  the  incandescence  of 
a  ball  of  lime  in  the  oxy-hydrogen 
flame. 

CALCULA'TION.  Number.  A 
term  in  phrenology  indicative  of 
the  faculty  of  arithmetic,  and  of 
whatever  relates  to  number  or 
calculation.  In  those  in  whom 
the  power  is  sti'ougly  developed, 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye- 
brow is  either  much  deprcssed^or 
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elevated,  the  organ  of  tins  faculty 
being  situated  beneath  that  part 
of  the  brow. 

_  CA'LCULUS  (dim.  of  calx,  a 
lime-  or  chalk-stone).  A  solid  or 
unorganized  concretion  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  commonly  called  stone,  or 
gravel.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  organs  which  act  as 
reservoirs,  and  in  the  excretory 
canals,  as  hiliarij  calculus,  urinary 
calculus,  &c.  it  is  apt  to  be 
formed  in  the  kidney,  in  the 
circumstances  of  those  constitu- 
tional derangements  which  have 
been  denominated  calculous  dia- 
theses, of  which  the  principal 
are  : — 

1.  The  Litliic  Diathesis,  charac- 
terized by  yellow,  red  or  lateri- 
tious,  or  pink  deposits  of  lithate 
of  ammonia  ;  or  by  the  formation 
of  red  gravel,  or  crystals  of  ui-ic 
or  lithic  acid. 

2.  The  Phosphatic  Diathesis, 
characterized  by  the  formation  of 
white  gravel,  or  crystals  of 
jahosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia;  or  by  the  white  sedi- 
ment of  the  mixed  phosphates  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  of 
lime. 

a.  Amorphous  Sediments. — 
These  are  pulverulent,  and  may 
consist,  1,  of  uric  acid,  which  is 
of  a  yellow  or  brick-dust  colour, 
like  the  ordinary  sediment  of 
cooled  urine ;  2,  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  mixed  with  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mucus ; 
and  3,  of  the  mucus  of  the  bladder, 
which,  having  no  earthj^  salts, 
becomes  of  a  greenish  yellow  on 
drying,  and  the  urine  is  always 
acid. 

;3.  Crystalline  Deposits,  or 
Gravel. — These  substances  usually 
consist  of,  1,  acid  urate  of  am- 


monia in  the  form  of  small, 
shilling,  red  or  yellow,  pointed, 
crystalline  groups;  2,  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  in  pale  yellow  or  green 
crystals;  or,  3,  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia. 

y.  Varieties  of  Calculus. — Uri- 
nary Calculi  have  usually  a  ww- 
cieits  in  the  centre,  consisting  of 
one  substance,  which  afterwards 
alternates  with  unequal  layers 
of  other,  and  in  some  cases  of  all, 
the  principles  of  urinary  calculi. 
Many  calculi  consist  of  the  same 
substance  in  successive  layers. 
The  varieties  of  urinary  calculus 
may  be  thus  arranged  :  — 

1.  The  Lithic  or  Uric  Acid,  or 
the  light  brown . — This  acid  is  the 
most  constant  constituent  of  uri- 
nary calculus. 

2.  The  Triple  Phosphate  of 
Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  or  the 
white. — This  is  never  found  quite 
alone  in  calculi ;  but  is  often  one 

I  of  their  chief  constituents. 

3.  The  Mixed  Phosphates  of 
Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  and  of 
Lime. — This  variety,  next  to  uric 
acid,  constitutes  the  most  common 
material  of  calculus.  From  its 
ready  fusibility  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  is  termed  the  fusible 
calculus. 

4.  The  Cealate  of  Lime. — This 
is,  apparently,  a  frequent  con- 
stituent of  calculus,  particu- 
larly in  children.  The  stone 
has  usually  an  uneven  surface, 
resembling  the  mulberry,  and 
is  hence  called  the  tmtlhen-y 
calculus. 

5.  The  Alternating. — The  nu- 
cleus is  most  frequently  lithic 
acid,  rarely  the  phospliates  ;  these, 
on  the  contrary,  generally  form 
upon  some  nucleus,  and  are  sel- 
dom covered  by  other  depositions. 

6.  The  Xa7ithic  0.r«de.— Dis- 
covered by  Dr.  JMarcet,  and  so 
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aamed  from  its  forming  a  lemon- 
•.oloured  compound,  when  acted 
ipon  by  nitric  acid. 

7.  The  Fibrinous. — A  pseudo- 
:alcuhis  described  by  Dr.  Mar- 
jet  ;  "  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
Dortion  of  dried  inspissated  al- 
juminous  matter." — Dr.  Golding- 
Bird. 

8.  The  Urate  of  Ammonia. — A 
somewhat  uncommon  form,  gene- 
rally found  in  children  ;  it  is  of  a 
ilate  or  gray  colour. 

9.  The  Cystic  Oxide. — This  is 
'ormed  in  the  kidneys,  and  not  in 
;he  bladder,  as  might  be  inferred 
xom  its  name.  When  fresh  it  is 
Df  a  fawn  colour,  which  changes 
;o  a  greenish  hue  on  keeping. 

10.  The  Fhospliate  of  Lime. — 
Ibis  may  be  either  renal  or  vesi- 
3al  in  oi-igin  ;  when  •  renal,  the 
3alculus  is  of  a  light-brown 
3olour,  and  laminated  ;  when  vesi- 
cal, it  is  of  irregular  shape,  and 
is  termed  'bone  earth  calculus' 
from  its  being  composed  of  a 
ohosphate  of  lime  similar  to  that 
found  in  bones. 

Other  calculi  are — 

1.  Biliary. — Those  found  in  the 
3;all  bladder  and  biliary  ducts ; 
they  consist  mainly  of  cholesterin 
ieposited  around  a  nucleus  of 
inspissated  bile. 

2.  Intestinal. — These  chiefly  oc- 
sur  in  herbivora  as  concretions  of 
lime  and  other  salts  around  a 
particle  of  undigested  food.  See 
Bezoa.r. 

3.  Pancreatic. — These  are  very 
rare,  and  have  been  found  in  the 
ducts  of  the  pancreas  ;  they  con- 
sist of  lime  salts. 

4.  Prostatic— Conai&i  of  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime;  oc- 
casionally a  large  number  arc 
present. 

5.  Salivary. —  Calculi  occurring 
in  ^Vliartoii's  and  Stonson's  duct; 


they  are  composed  mainly  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

CALEFA'CIENTS  {calefacere, 
to  make  warm).  Substances 
which  excite  wai-mth  in  the  jDarts 
to  which  they  are  applied,  as 
mustard,  &c. 

CA'LENTUEE  (calere.tohehot). 
A  violent  fever  attended  with 
delirium,  caused  by  the  heat  of 
the  tropical  sun  at  sea,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  sulferer  is 
induced  to  throw  himself  into  the 
water. 

CA'LICES  (pi.  of  calix,  calicis, 
a  cup).  A  term  applied  to  pro- 
cesses of  the  infundibula  of  the 
kidney,  embracing  the  papillae 
and  forming  a  separate  pouch 
around  each. 

CALI'GO.  Fog  or  mist.  A 
disease  of  the  eye,  imparting 
dimness,  cloudiness,  obscurity. 
In  former  times,  this  opacity,  as 
well  as  pterygium,  was  denomi- 
nated a  "web  of  the  eye."  The 
term  is  applied,  figuratively,  to 
the  mind— "  mentis  cKca  caligo." 
See  Aclilys. 

CALISTHE'NIC  (/caAo's,  beauti- 
ful, aBeuo^,  strength).  Another 
term  for  gymnastic,  as  applied 
to  bodily  exercises  practised  for 
the  improvement  of  health  and 
strength.  As  suggestive  of  beauty 
and  strength,  it  is  preferable  to 
the  term  (jymnasiic,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  custom  of  the  Greeks, 
who  stripped  themselves  naked 
before  engaging  in  bodily  exer- 
cises. 

CALLISEN'S  OPEEATION. 
An  operation  for  tho  formation 
of  an  artificial  anus,  by  opening 
the  descending  colon  in  tho  loft 
loin. 

CALLO'SITY  (callosus,  thick- 
skinned,  from  callus,  hard,  thick 
skin).  A  liardness  of  tlio  skin 
occasioned  by  pressure  or  friction  ; 
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a  com ;  the  hard  cicatrix  of  ulcers. 
See  Clavus  and  Tijlosis. 

CA'LLUS  (callus,  callum,  har- 
dened skin).  Callosity.  This  term 
denotes  hardened  sMn,  especially 
of  the  feet  and  hands,  but  it  is 
applied,  in  old  works  on  surgery, 
to  the  new  material  which  consti- 
tutes the  bond  of  union  in  frac- 
tured bone.  The  temporary  de- 
posit is  called  provisional  callus ; 
that  which  is  permanently  left,  is 
called  definitive  callus.  The  term 
calU  is  also  applied  to  the  nodes 
of  gout. 

CA'LOMBL  (koAJs,  beautiful, 
fj.4Kas,  black).  "  Beautiful  black." 
Mercurous  chloride.  The  sub- 
chloride,  formerly  sub-muriate, 
of  mercury. 

CALOR.  A  moderate  or 
natural  heat.  Calor  fervens  de- 
notes boiling  heat,  or  212°  Fahr. ; 
Calor  lenis,  gentle  heat,  between 
90°  and  100°  Fahr.    See  Fervor. 

CALOR  MOR'DICANS.  Lite- 
rally, a  biting  heat;  a  term 
applied  to  a  dangerous  symptom 
in  typhus,  in  which  there  is  a 
hiting  and  pungent  heat  upon  the 
skin,  leaving  a  smarting  sensation 
on  the  fingers  for  several  minutes 
after  touching  it. 

OALORE'SCENOE  {calor,  heat). 
A  term  introduced  by  Professor 
Tyndall  to  designate  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  ultra-red  or 
invisible  heat-rays  of  the  spectrum 
of  the  electric  light  into  rays  of 
higher  refrangibility,  that  is,  into 
visible  rays,  by  causing  them  to 
impinge  upon  a  plate  of  platinum, 
which  they  raise  to  a  white  heat. 
See  Fluorescence. 

CALO'RIO  {calor,  heat).  This 
term,  in  jihilosophical  language, 
denotes  the  cawse  of  the  sensation 
of  heat — a  fluid,  or  condition 
diffused  through  all  bodies. 

1.  Sensible  or  free  caloric  is  that 


which  jiroduces  the  sensation  of 
heat,  or  affects  the  thermometer  ; 
all  caloric  is  sensible,  if  it  be 
considered  in  reference  to  bodies 
of  which  the  form  is  permanent. 

2.  Insensible  caloric,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  latent  or  com- 
bined, is  that  portion  which 
passes  into  bodies  during  a  change 
of  form,  without  elevating  their 
temperature;  as  into  ice  at  32°, 
as  it  becomes  water,  and  is  termed 
caloric  of  fluidity  ;  or  into  water 
at  212°,  as  it  passes  into  vapour, 
and  is  termed  caloric  of  vaporiza- 
tion. 

3.  Specific  caloric  is  the  (un- 
equal) quantity  of  caloric  required 
by  similar  quantities  of  different 
bodies  to  heat  them  equally.  The 
specific  caloric  of  water  is  23 
times  as  great  as  that  of  mercury ; 
thus,  if  equal  weights  of  the 
former  at  40°,  and  of  the  latter 
at  160°,  be  mixed  together,  the 
resulting  temperatm-e  is  45°.  This 
quality  of  bodies  is  called  their 
capacity  for  caloric. 

4.  Absolute  caloric  denotes  the 
total  amount  of  heat  in  bodies. 
"When  we  speak  of  capacity,  we 
mean  a  power  inherent  in  the 
heated  body ;  by  absolute  caloric 
we  mean  an  unknown  principle 
which  is  retained  in  the  body  by 
the  possession  of  this  power  ;  and 
by  temperature  we  consider  the 
unknown  principle  aa  producing 
certain  effects  upon  the  thermo- 
meter."— Dr.  Craxiford. 

5.  Evolution  of  caloric  denotes 
the  escape  of  caloric  on  a  change 
of  capacities  in  bodies,  from 
greater  to  less,  as  in  combustion, 
on  mixing  water  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  alcohol,  &c. 

6.  Absorption  of  caloric  is  the 
reverse  of  the  former,  as  in  the 
melting  of  ice,  the  evaporation  of 
water  or  other  fluids,  &c. 
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7.  Diffusion  of  caloric  denotes 
tbe  modes  by  which  its  equilibrium 
is  effected;  viz.,  by  couduction, 
:adiatiou,  and  convection  : — 

a.  Conduction  of  caloric,  or  its 
passage  through  bodies :  those 
which  allow  it  a  free  passage 
ihrough  their  substance,  as  metals, 
ire  termed  good  conductors ; 
;ho3e  of  a  different  quality,  bad 
3ondnctors. 

/8.  Radiation  of  caloric,  or  its 
3mission  from  the  surface  of  all 
bodies  equally  in  all  directions,  in 
;he  form  of  radii  or  rays  ;  these, 
m  falling  upon  other  bodies,  are 
jither  reflected,  absorbed,  or 
;ransmitted. 

y.  Convection  of  caloric,  or  the 
conveying  of  caloric  ;  as  when  a 
portion  of  air,  passing  through 
md  near  afire,  has  become  heated, 
iiid  has  conveyed  up  the  chimney 
;he  temperature  acquired  from  the 
ire.  The  convection  of  heat, 
philosophically  considered,  is  in 
reality  a  modification  of  the  con- 
iuction  of  heat ;  while  the  latter 
nay  be  viewed  as  an  extreme  case 
)f  radiation. 

8.  The  effects  of  caloric  are  E.v- 
lansion,  or  augmentation  of  bulk; 
Liquefaction,  or  change  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  form;  and 
Vaporization,  or  the  passing  of  a 
iquid  or  solid  into  an  aeriform 
state. 

CALORI'DE  (calor,  heat).  A 
;erm  applied  to  the  state  of  a  body 
^ith  reference  to  its  capacity  for 
;ombined  heat :  thus,  as  the  oxide 
)f  chromium  possesses  more  com- 
jined  heat  when  in  the  soluble  than 
n  the  insoluble  state,  the  former 
a  viewed  as  the  higher  caloride, 
md  the  body  in  question  may  have 
lifferent  proportions  of  this  as  well 
is  of  any  other  omstituent. 

CALORIE.  The  French  ther- 
nal  unit;  it  ia  that  amount  of 


heat  which  is  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of 
water  one  degree  centigrade. 

CALORIFA'CIENT  {calor,  heat, 
facer e,  to  make).  A  term  applied 
to  substances  supposed  to  generate 
heat  in  the  animal  system,  as  fat, 
starch,  and  other  non-azotized  arti- 
cles of  food.  These  are  termed  by 
Liebig-  "elements  of  respiration." 
See  Nitroqenized  foods. 

CALOai'METER  (calor,  heat, 
fj-erpeaj,  to  measure).  A  hybrid 
designation  of  an  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  specific  heat  of 
bodies.  Three  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  calorimetrxj  : — 1,  by  mea- 
sm-iug  the  heat  by  the  quantity  of 
ice  which  a  body  liquefies  ;  2,  by 
calculating  the  heat  by  means  of 
mixtures ;  3,  by  observing  the 
rate  at  which  heated  bodies  cool. 
See  Thermometry. 

CALVA'RIA  {calva,  the  bald 
scalp ;  calvus,  bald).  The  skull, 
of  man  nnd  beasts  ;  it  is  generally 
used  to  denote  the  skull-cap. 
Calvarium  is  a  term  sometimes 
used  in  this  sense,  but  this  is  not 
its  primary  meaning.  Calvaria 
curta  denotes  the  congenital  mal- 
formation of  the  cranium 

CALVI'TIUM  (calvus,  bald). 
Baldness.  The  term  calvities  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  same 
sense.  _  It  is  synonymous  with 
Alopecia  senilis,  or  the  baldness 
of  old  age. 

CALX.  (This  term,  when  mas- 
culine, denotes  the  heel;  when 
feminine,  a  chalk-stone,  or  lime.) 
Lime.  An  alkaline  earth,  with 
some  impurities,  obtained  by  cal- 
cining chalk  or  limestone  so  as  to 
expel  carbonic  acid.  See  Calci- 
nation, 

1.  Calx  viva.  Quicklime ;  un- 
slaked or  unoombined  lime ;  ob- 
tained by  heating  masses  of  lime- 
stone to  redness  in  a  limekiln.  , 
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2.  Calv  ertincta.  Calci!>  hydras. 
Slaked  lime,  or  the  hydrate  of 
lime  ;  procured  by  adding  water 
to  caljo  viva,  or  quicklime,  which 
then  swells,  cracks,  and  subse- 
quently falls  to  powder. 

CALYCIFLO'R^  {calyx,  a 
flower-cup, ^os,  a  flower).  Plants 
which  have  their  flowers  furnished 
with  both  a  calyx  and  a  corolla, 
the  latter  consisting  of  distinct 
petals,  and  their  stamens  perigy- 
nous. 

CALY'PTRA  (KaXvTTTpa,  a  veil). 
Literally,  a  veil  or  Iwod.  A  term 
applied  to  a  membranous  covering, 
which  envelopes  the  urn-like  cap- 
sule of  mosses,  and  is  eventually 
ruptured  and  falls  oS" ;  to  the  upper 
and  separable  portion  of  the  calyx 
•of  Eschscholtzia,  &c. 

CA'LYX,  [calyx,  KaAv^,  a  cup). 
The  flower-CH23.  or  external  enve- 
lope of  the  floral  apparatus.  Its 
separate  jjieces  are  called  sepals  : 
when  these  are  distinct  from  one 
another,  the  calyx  is  termed  poly- 
sepalous  ;  when  they  cohere,  gamo- 
sepalous,  or,  incorrectly,  mono- 
sepalous.  The  calyx  is  said  to  be 
superior,  when  it  is  situated  above 
the  ovary  ;  inferior,  when  placed 
below  it. 

CA'MBIUM.  Formative  flwid. 
A  viscid  juice  abounding  in  spring 
between  the  bark  and  wood  of 
trees.  The  term  is  now  generally 
applied  to  the  layer  of  juicy  cells 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of 
Exogens  ;  from  its  inner  surface  is 
formed  new  wood,  and  from  its 
outer  new  bark. 

CAMBO'GIA.  Gamboge.  A 
gum-resin  obtained  from  Garcinia 
Morella,  a  Guttiforous  plant  of 
Siam. 

CA'MERA.  LirprnHy,  a  cham- 
hcr  ;  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof.  A 
term  apiilied  to  cacli  of  the  cham. 
hers  of  the  eye. 


CAMPER'S  LIGAMENT.  Li- 

gamentum  triangulare,  perineale. 
Another  name  for  the  deep  perineal 
fascia,  a  thin  layer  of  aponeurosis 
stretched  across  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

CA'MPHINE.  Camphene.  A 
spirit  for  burning  in  lamps,  said  to 
consist  of  oil  of  turpentine  com- 
bined with  a  species  of  naphtha. 

CA'MPHORA.  Camphor.  A 
concrete  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  wood  of  Campliora  offici- 
narum;  imported  from  China  and 
Siam. 

CAMP-MEASLES.  A  form  of 
measles  said  to  be  produced  among 
soldiers  from  sleeping  on  damp  or 
mouldy  wheat-straw. 

CAMPSIS  {xdn^is,  a  bending). 
Bending  of  a  bone  without  frac- 
ture. 

CAMPYLOSPE'RMOUS  {icaii- 
TTv\o?,  curved,  air^pua,  seed).  A 
term  applied  to  seeds  which  have 
their  edges  curved  invyard,  so  as  to 
form  a  groove ;  also  to  certain  fruits 
of  umbelliferous  plants. 

CAMPYLO'TROPOUS  (Kafini. 
Xos,  curved,  rp^wo),  to  turn).  A 
tei"m  applied  to  the  ovule  of  plants, 
when  its  axis,  instead  of  remaining 
rectilinear,  is  curved  down  upon 
itself,  the  base  of  the  nucleus  con- 
tinuing to  be  contiguous  to,  while 
the  micropyle  iipproaches  the 
hilum,  as  in  Caryophyllaceous 
plants.  The  term  camptotropous 
(KauvTos,  curved)  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  completo  curva- 
ture. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  A  turpen- 
tine produced  by  Abies  halsamca. 
It  is  not  a  balsam,  since  it  contains 
no  volatile  acid. 

CANALI'CULI  (dim.  of  canali^, 
a  canal).  The  name  given  by 
Morgagni  to  some  (large)  lacunT, 
whieli  secrete  mucus  in  the  cmal 
I  of  the  urothi'a  ;  also  a  designation 
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)f  the  munerous  ramifications  pro- 
jeeding  from  the  lacunro  of  bono, 
;he  formation  of  whicli  has  been 
termed  ca rui Had ization . 

CANA'LIS  {canna,  a  reed).  A 
janal,  groove,  or  channel ;  a  part 
lollovved  out  in  the  form  of  a  reed. 
\.  hollow  instrument  used  by  sur- 
jeoDS  as  a  splint. 

1.  Canalis  arteriosus.  Ductus 
irteriosus  Botalli.  A  blood-vessel 
vhich  unites  the  pulmonary  artery 
md  aorta  in  the  foetus. 

2.  Canalis  reuniens.  A  small 
;hannel  connecting  the  saccule  of 
-he  vestibule  with  the  canal  of  the 
:ochlea. 

3.  Canal  of  the  Cochlea.  Canal  is 
nemhranaceus .  A  triangular  space 
ying  between  the  scala  tympani 
md  scala  vestibuli ;  it  is  bounded 
)y  the  membrane  of  Eeissner,  the 
)asilar  membrane,  and  the  outer 
)ony  wall  of  the  cochlea. 

4.  Canals  of  Havers.  Branching 
md  inosculating  canals  which  tra- 
verse the  basis  substance  of  bone, 
n  all  directions,  giving  passage  to 
vessels  and  nerves. 

5.  Canal  of  HugvAer.  A  small 
;anal  in  the  temporal  bone  internal 
o  the  Glasserian  fissure  ;  through 
fc  the  chorda  tympani  nerve 
)asses. 

6.  Canal  of  Nuclc.  A  process  of 
.he  peritoneum  extending,  in  the 
rouDg  subject,  for  a  short  distance 
ilong  the  inquinal  canal ;  it 
s  sometimes  pervious  in  the 
idult. 

7.  Canal  of  Petit.  A  triangular 
ianal  situated  immediately  around 
.he  circumference  of  the  crystal- 
ine  lens,  formed  by  the  hyaloid 
nembrane  of  the  vitreous;  it  is 
livided  into  several  spaces  by  tlie 
iplitting  up  of  the  hyaloid  mom- 
)rano  into  numcrons  layers,  and  is 
lamed  after  Joliu  Louis  Petit^  a 
ielebrated   French    surgeon,  its 


I  discoverer.  "VVlicn  distended  with 
air,  or  size-iujcction,  it  presents  a 
sacculated  appearance,  and  has 
hence  been  called  by  the  French 
canal  (jodronne. 

8.  Canal  of  Schlemm.  Sinus 
circularis  iricUs.  A  cu'oular  canal 
in  the  sclerotic  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  cornea,  and  just  in  front 
of  the  spaces  of  Fontana  ;  it  is  pro- 
bably a  large  circular  vein. 

9.  Canal  of  Stilliurj.  A  canal 
in  the  vitreous  body  conveying  to 
the  lens  in  the  foetus  a  small 
branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina. 

10.  Canal  of  Sylvius.  Aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  or  the  Her  a.  tertio 
ad  quartum  ventriculum,  leading 
backward  beneath  the  posterior 
commissure  and  through  the  base 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 

11.  Canalis  i-enosus.  A  canal 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
vena  porto}  of  the  liver  to  the  as  • 
cending  vena  cava  in  the  fastus. 

CANCE'LLI.  A  Latin  plural 
noun,  without  a  singular  number, 
denoting  a  lattice,  or  window  made 
with  cross-bars  of  wood,  iron,  &c. ; 
a  chancel,  a  balustrade.  Hence 
the  term  cancellous  is  applied  to 
tlie  spongy  structure  of  bones ; 
and  hence  the  term  cancellated  is 
applied  to  anj'thing  which  is  cross- 
barred,  or  marked  bylines  crossing 
one  another.  Tlie  term  cancelli  ia 
a  diminutive  of  cancer,  cancri,  a 
lattice,  a  word  connected  with 
the  Greek  layicAls,  of  the  same 
meaning. 

CA'NCER  (Lat.  a  crab).  Car- 
cinoma. Malignant  disease.  A 
disease  consisting  of  the  develop- 
ment of  peculiar  cells,  called  can- 
cer-cells, accompanied  by  a  liquid, 
called  "  cancerous  juice,"  con- 
tained in  the  stroma  of  a  new  or 
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previously  existing  tissue.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  crab-like 
spreadiug  of  the  veins. 

In  the  Nomenclat  ure  of  Diseases, 
Cancer  is  defined  as  "  a  deposit  or 
growth  that  tends  to  s^Dread  inde- 
finitely into  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures, and  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  part  affected, 
and  to  reproduce  itself  in  remote 
parts  of  the  body."  The  seven 
following  articles  are  taken  from 
the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  : — 

1.  Sard  cancer.  Carcinoma 
durum  or  Scirrhua.  "  Cancer 
characterized  by  hardness  of  the 
primary  tumor,  and  by  a  tendency 
to  draw  to  itself  the  neighbouring 
soft  structures.  When  ulcerated, 
the  sore  is  commonly  deep,  uneven, 
and  bounded  by  a  thick,  everted, 
hard  edge." 

2.  Medullary  or  soft  cancer. 
Carcinoma  medullosum  vel  molle. 
"  Cancer  characterized  by  a 
smoothly-lobed  surface,  soft  irre- 
gular consistence,  great  vascu- 
larity, and  usually  rapid  growth 
and  reproduction.  When  ulcerated, 
it  protrudes  in  large  masses,  which 
bleed  copiously."  See  Fungus 
Hcematodes  and  Encephaloid. 

3.  Epithelial  cancer.  Carcinoma 
epitheliosum  ;  Ejnithelioma ;  Can- 
croid. "  Cancer  characterized  by 
its  occurrence  chiefly  in  parts 
naturally  supplied  with  epithelium, 
and  by  the  resemblance  of  its  cells 
to  those  of  the  epithelium." 

4.  Melanotic  cancer.  Carcinoma 
nigrum;  Melanosis.  "A  cancer 
characterized  by  the  presence  of 
pigm.ent." 

5.  Osteoid  cancer.  Carcinoma 
osteoides.  ' '  A  tumor  usually  coni- 
meucing  in  the  bones,  consisting 
almi.st  entirely  of  bono,  and  fol- 
lowed by  similar  growths  in  the 
glands  "and  viscera."  Probably 
Sarcoma. 


6.  Villous  cancer.  Carcinoma 
villosum.  "  Cancer  in  mucous 
membranes,  when  covered  by  a 
villous  growth." 

7.  Colloid  cancer.  Carcinoma 
alveolare  ;  Morbus  coUoides.  Al- 
veolar cancer.  "  A  new  growth, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  formed  of 
transparent  or  gelatinous  sub- 
stance."— Nom.  of  Dis. 

8.  Reticular  cancer.  A  term 
applied  by  Muller  to  cancer  when 
portions  of  it  have  been  changed 
into  a  yellow  tubercular-looking 
mass,  mingled  with  the  seat  of  the 
tumor,  presenting  a  reticulated 
appearance.  By  Lebert  this  was 
termed  phymatoid  cancer. 

9.  The  Textures  of  Cancer  were 
fm-ther  designated  by  Bayle  as 
chondroid,  or  cartilaginiform  ;  hya- 
loid, vitrif  orm  or  glassy ;  larinoid 
lardiform  or  fatty  ;  hunioid,  napi- 
form  or  turnip-Uke ;  encephaloid, 
cerebriform  or  brain-like ;  co?)!  - 
pound,  mixed,  and  superficial  can- 
cerous.   See  Carcinoma. 

CANCER  (BANDAGE).  Acrab; 
a  bandage  resembling  a  crab  in  the 
number  of  its  legs,  and  called  the 
split-cloth  of  eiqht  tails. 

CANCEE-CELL.  A  cell  cha- 
racterized by  its  large  nucleus, 
bright  nucleolus,  and  the  irregular 
form  of  the  cell  itself— found  in 
many  malignant  tumors.  See 
Cancer. 

CANCER  SCROTI.  Chimney- 
sweeper's cancer.  An  affection  of 
the  scrotum,  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  of  soot.  The 
disease  is  probably,  in  general, 
epithelioma,  sometimes  cancer. 
See  Soot-wart. 

CA'NCROID  {cancer,  and  eTSoy, 
likeness).  Cheloid.  Cancriform. 
This  term,  and  semi-malignant, 
are  applied  to  ttimorg  which  have 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  vital  cha- 
rabteristics  of  cancerous  growths ; 
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and  to  tumors  which,  like  the  fibro- 
plastic, reseuMe  cancer  iu  their 
coarse  appearance,  though  not 
in  their  real  structure.-  See 
Eelis. 

The  term  Cancroid  should  be 
rejected  from  medical  terminology, 
as  it  not  only  is  hybrid,  but  may 
be  conveniently  replaced  by  the 
Greek  clieloid  or  carcinoid,,  or  the 
Latin  cancrifonn. 

CANCRUM  OEIS.  Gangrenous 
stomatitis.  A  sloughing  phage- 
dcenic  ulceration,  occurring  in  the 
mouth  of  ill-fed  children. 

CANINE  APPETITE.  Fam.es 
canina.  Voracity  ;  insatiable  de- 
sire for  food.    See  Bulimia. 

CANINE  TEETH  {canis,  a  dog). 
Cuspidati.  Eye-teeth ;  the  four 
which  immediately  adjoin  the 
incisors.    See  Dens. 

CANI'NUS  (canis,  a  dog).  A 
name  given  to  the  levator  anguli 
oris,  from  its  arising  above  the 
canini,  or  dog-teeth.  Compare 
Incisivus. 

CANI'TIES  (can.M.3,  hoary). 
Trichosis  poliosis.  Wliiteness  or 
grayness  of  the  hair.  The  degrees 
are  designated  as  "  snowy"  or  an 
opaque  white,  and  "silvery"  or 
clear  and  transparent.  The  kinds 
are  congenital,  accidental,  and 
senile.  Cani  denotes  gray  hairs, 
capilli  being  understood ;  this 
term  is  used  only  in  relation  to 
men,  whereas  canities  is  said  of 
men  and  horses. 

CA'NNABIS  SATIVA.  Cannabis 
Ind.ica.  Indian  hemp,  an  Urtica- 
ceous  plant,  yielding  a  poisonous 
substance  called  cannabin,  and 
other  substances  called  churrus, 
gunjah,  bang,  &c.  See  Hascliish. 
In  America  the  name  Indian  hemp 
i.=i  given  to  Apocijnumcannabinnni 
(U.S.  Ph.),  which  is  a  powerful 
diuretic. 

CA'NNULA  (dim.  of  canna,  a 
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reed).  A  small  tube,  made  of 
metal  or  other  substances,  into 
which  fits  a  trochar. 

CA'NTHARIS  VESIOATO'RIA 
(cantharis,  a  beetle).  The  Blister- 
Beetle  or  Spanish  Ply ;  a  coleop- 
terous insect,  found  on  species  of 
Oleacece  and  Caprifoliaceca ;  rare 
in  England ;  collected  chiefly  in 
Hungary.  Cantharidin  is  a  crys- 
talline substance  constituting  the 
active  principle  of  cantharides. 

CANTHOPLA'STY  (/cc{f0oy,  the 
angle  of  the  eye,  TrXaa-ffoi,  to  form). 
An  operation  for  enlai'ging  the 
palpebral  aperture. 

CA'NTHUS  (KdnBos,  the  angle 
of  the  eye).  The  angle  or  com- 
missure of  the  eye-lids  ;  the  inner 
canthus  is  that  nearer  to  the  nose  ; 
the  other  is  called  the  outer  or 
lesser  canthus. 

CA'NTON'S  PHO'SPHORUS. 
A  substance  made  by  exposing 
calcined  oyster-shells  and  sulphur 
to  a  red  heat.  On  exposure  to 
light,  it  acquires  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark. 

CAOU'TCHOUO.  India-rubber. 
A  liighly-elastic  resinous  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  the  milky 
sap  of  Siphonia  elastica  and  other 
arboraceous  j)lants.  It  is  a  hydro- 
carbon. 

CAPACITY,  SPECIFIC  IN- 
DUCTIVE. A  term  applied  by 
Faraday  ix)  indicate  a  difference  in 
the  powers  or  capacities  which 
various  dielectrics  possess  for 
ti-ansmitting  statical  inductive  in- 
fluence across  them. 

CA'PILLARIES  {capillus,  a 
hair).  Capillary  vessels  ;  hair- 
like vessels  ;  a  network  of  micro- 
scopic vessels,  varying  from  .^r-J^th 
to  -TnTTjtli  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
intermediate  in  situation  between 
the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  dis- 
tributed through  almost  every  part 
of  the  body. 
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CA'PILLARY  ATTRACTION 
(capillus,  a  hair).  Capillarity.- 
Tbe  attraction  by  wLich  a  liquid 
rises  in  a  cajoillary  tube  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  liquid  into 
which  it  is  dipped.  The  cause  of 
the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants. 

CA'PILLARY  FISSURE  (ca- 
pillus,  Sihair).  Oapillatio.  Avery 
minute  crack  in  the  skull ;  a  liair- 

CAPILLARY  TUBES  {capillus, 
a  hair).  Minute  tubes,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  less  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch. 

CA'PILLUS  (quasi  capitis 
pilus).  The  hair  of  the  head, 
sometimes  of  the  beard,  while 
crinis  is  any  hair,  when  set  in 
order  or  plaited.  Specific  terms 
are  cilium,  the  eye-lash ;  pilus, 
the  hair  of  the  head;  cincinnus, 
a  curl  of  hair  ;  cwsaries,  a  man's 
head  of  hair ;  coma,  a  head  of  hair, 
dressed  or  not ;  villus,  the  shaggy 
hair  of  beasts ;  seta,  a  bristle ; 
pappus,  the  down  on  the  cheek  ; 
vibrissa,  the  hair  of  the  nostril, 
&c. 

CAPI'STRUM  {caput,  the  head). 
Literally,  a  halter,  a  muzzle.  The 
single  siDlit-cloth  bandage,  so  called 
from  its  being  used  to  supjDort  the 
lower  jaw  like  a  halter. 

CA'PITILUVIUM  [caput,  capL 
tis,  the  head,  lavare,  to  wash). 
The  head-bath  ;  a  bath  for  the 
head.    See  Bath. 

CAPl'TIUM  {capitium,  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head).  A  bandage 
ajjplied  to  the  head. 

CAPI'TULA  SANTORI'NI 
{capitulum,  a  little  head).  Corni- 
cula  laryngis.  Two  small  pyriform 
fibro-cartilages,  articulating  with 
the  apices  of  the  arytasnoid  carti- 

OAPI'TULUM  (dim.  of  caput,  a 
head).  A  little  head  ;  a  form  of 
inflorescence  in  which  numerous 


flowers  are  seated  on  a  depressed 
axis,  as  in  the  Compositas.  It  is 
also  termed  anthodium,  calathium, 
&c. 

CA'PNOMOR  (,<aiTp6s,  smoke, 
fio7pa,  part ;  so  called  from  its 
being  one  of  the  ingi-edients  of 
smoke).  A  colom-less,  limpid  oil, 
occurring  along  with  creosote  in 
the  heavy  oil  of  tar.  It  is  the  only 
ingredient  in  tarwhich  can  dissolve 
caoutchouc. 

CAPRE'OLUS.  A  tendril  of 
plants  which  is  in  connection 
with  the  stem  alone,  as  of  the 
passion-flower  and  vine.  See 
Cirrus. 

CAPRIFICA'TION  {caijvificus, 
the  wild  fig).  A  term  applied,  1, 
to  the  process  by  which  the  ma- 
turation of  the  fig  is  accelerated  in 
the  Levant;  and,  2,  to  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  date-palm,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  The  two  jDrocesses 
are  essentially  difierent. 

CA'PROIC  ACID  (cape)-,  a  goat). 
A  fatty  acid  esisting  as  a  glyce- 
ride  in  cows'  milk,  and  in  the  free 
state  in  sweat;  it  is  generally 
jDrepared  from  cocoa-nut  oil  and 
other  fatty  matters.    See  Hexyl.  • 

CA'PRYL.  The  radical  of  a 
series  of  compounds,  iucluding 
caprylic  acid  arid  caprylic  alcohol. 
The  latter  is  also  called  octylic 
{oKTii,  eight),  from  being  the 
eighth  in  the  series  of  homologous 
alcohols. 

CA'PSULE  {capsula,  dim.  of 
capsa,  a  box).  Literally,  a  little 
chest.  1.  A  capsiile  or  "bag  which 
encloses  anj'  part,  as  the  Capsule 
of  Olisson,  or  the  cellulo-vascular 
membrane  which  envelopes  the 
hepatic  vessels.  2.  The  membrane 
which  contains  the  crystalline 
lens.  3.  In  chemistry,  a  small, 
shallow,  evaporating  dish,  usually 
of  porcelain.  4.  In  pharmacy,  a 
small  egg-shaped  bulb   or  case 
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made  of  gelatine  and  sugar,  or 
of  animal  membrane,  for  adminis- 
tering nauseous  medicines. 

1.  Capstdes,  supra-renal.  Two 
yellowish,  triangular,  and  flattened 
bodies,  lying  over  the  kidneys  in 
the  fcEtus,  in  which  they  are  as 
large  as  the  kidneys  themselves. 

2.  Capsular  ligament.  A  loose 
bag  which  contains  the  synovia  of 
the  joints.  This  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the .  synovial  mem- 
brane which  jDroduces  this  flnid. 
The  latter  is  allied,  by  structure 
and  function,  to  the  serous  mem- 
brane ;  the  former  to  the  fibrous. 

3.  Capsulitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  term  is  barbarous. 

CAPSULE,  in  Botany.  A  dry, 
superior  fruit,  dehiscent  by  valves 
for  the  escape  of  the  seeds.  The 
simple  capsule  comprises  the  folli-  i 
cle  and  the  legume  ;  the  compound, 
the  pyxidium,  the  rhegma,  and  the 
fruits  of  papaver,  campanula,  and 
many  others,  from  which  the  seeds 
escape  by  various  kinds  of  rupture 
of  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  See 
Fruit. 

CA'PUT.  The  head  of  man  and 
of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished into  the  skull,  or  era- 
nium,  and  the  face,  or  fades. 

CAPUT  COLI.  Theheadofthe 
colon,  the  cajcum,  or  blind  intes- 
tine. 

CAPUT  GALLINA'GINIS 
^woodcock's  head).  Veru  monta- 
num.  A  lengthened  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  situated  on  the  inferior 
wall  or  floor  of  the  prostatic  por- 
tion of  tlie  urethra. 

CAPUT  MOllTUUM.  Literally, 
a  dead  head.  The  inert  residuum 
of  a  distillation,  or  sublimation;  a 
term  noarlv  obsolete. 

CAPUT " OBSTI'PUM  {ohstipus, 
bent  to  one  side  ;  opp.  to  rectus). 
Literally,  a  stiff  head ;  a  term  for 
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torticollis  or  wry-neck  ;  a  disease 
frequently  arising  from  unequal 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck. 

CAPUT  SUCCEDANEUM  (sue- 
cedaneus,  substituted).  An  cede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  scalp  over 
the  presenting  joart  of  the  fcetal 
head. 

CA'RAMEL.  A  dark-brown, 
porous,  shining  mass,  ijroduced  by 
heating  sugar.  It  is  used  for 
colouring  brandy,  &c. 

CARBAMIC  ACID.  Unknown 
in  the  free  state  ;  its  ammonium 
salt  is  prepared  by  passing  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonia  into  abso- 
lute alcohol.  The  carbamates  are 
tlie  salts  and  ethers  of  carbamic 
acid.    See  TJrethane. 

CARBAMIDE.    See  TJrea. 
CARBAZO'TIC  ACID  {carhon 
i  and  azote).    Picric  Acid.    An  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  indigo  and  many  other  vegetable 
and  animal  substances. 

CARBO  ANIMA'LIS  (carlo,  a 
coal,  either  burning  or  not  burn- 
ing). Animal  charcoal ;  bone- 
black.  The  residue  of  bones  which 
have  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
without  the  access  of  air ;  con- 
sisting principally  of  charcoal, 
and  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime. 

CARBO  LIGNI  (carho,  a  coal). 
Wood-charcoal.  Wood  charred  by 
exposure  to  a  red  heat  without 
access  of  air. 

CARBO  MINERA'LIS  (carbo, 
a  coal).  (jraphite.  Anthracite. 
Mineral  charcoal,  containing  va- 
rious proportions  of  earth  and  iron 
without  bitumen. 

CARBOLIC  ACID.  Phenic 
Acid.  A  powerful  antiseptic  acid 
obtained  from  coal-tar  oil,  con- 
stituting a  great  part  of  ordinary 
commercial  creasoto. 

CARBOLIC  OIL.    Oil  charged 
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with  5-10  per  cent,  of  carbolic 
acid ;  the  latter  soon  jDasses 
off,  so  that  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  the  mixture  become  rapidly 
lost. 

CARBON  (carho,  a  piece  of 
burning  or  charred  wood ;  char- 
coal). A  non-metallic  element, 
occurring  under  various  aspects  ; 
in  its  state  of  absolute  purity  it 
constitutes  the  diamond ;  it  is 
black  and  quasi-metallic  in  gra- 
phite, velvety  and  j)orous  in  wood- 
charcoa2,  and  variously  associated 
in  the  numerous  forms  of  coal. 

1.  Carbonic  Acid.  A  gaseous 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
in  the  proiDortion  of  6  parts  by 
weight  of  carbon  and  16  of 
oxygen.  It  exists  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  proportion  of  about 
four  volumes  to  10,000  volumes 
of  air.  It  is  also  the  product 
of  combustion,  respiration,  and 
fermentation.  It  was  termed  by 
Black  fixed  air,  from  its  having 
been  found  to  exist,  in  a  fixed  state, 
in  limestone  and  the  mild  alkalies, 
from  which  it  was  expelled  by  heat 
and  by  the  action  of  acids. 

2.  Carbonates  and  Bicarbonates. 
Compounds  of  carbonic  acid  with 
alkalies,  constituting  two  classes 
of  well-defined  salts. 

3.  Carbonization.  The  blacken- 
ing of  a  substance  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  carbon  it  contains- — 
a  laboratory  test  of  the  existence 
of  organic  matter  in  a  substance. 

•  4.  Carburets  or  Carbides.  Com- 
binations of  carbon  with  some 
metals  by  fusion ;  thus  steel  is  a 
carburet  of  iron.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  a  peculiar 
compound  of  suljihur  and  hydro- 
gen, the  carburet  of  sulphur,  also 
termed  sulphuret  of  carbon  and 
alcohol  of  sulphur. 

5.  Carhuretted  Hydrogen.  The- 
thune.    A  coloiu-lesa,  inflammable  I 


gas,  abundantly  formed  in  nature 
in  stagnant  pools,  wherever 
vegetables  are  undergoing  the 
process  of  putrefaction;  it  also 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  gas 
obtained  from  coal.  This  gas  was 
formerly  called  heavy  inflammable 
air.    See  Olefiant  Gas. 

CARBONiE'MIA  (carbon,  and 
aifjia,  blood).  A  hybrid  term 
suggested  by  Dr.  Cleveland  as  less 
objectionable  than  the  terms 
asphyxia  and  apn(sa„ior  expressing 
the  circulation  of  non-arterialized 
or  carbonized  blood  in  the  arteries, 
and  its  ultimate  stagnation  in  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  resulting  in 
sufibcation. 

CARBU'NCULUS  (dim.  of 
carbo,  a  jjiece  of  burning  or 
charred  coal).  Anthrax.  A 
carbuncle ;  a  "  multiple  furuncle 
severe  inflammation  of  a  portion 
of  skin  and  subjacent  tissue,  with 
infiltration  of  unhealthy  lympli 
and  sloughing.  It  is  not  so 
defined  as  a  boil,  is  less  prominent, 
more  extensive  in  its  slougliing, 
and  as  a  rule  discharges  by  several 
openings. 

CARBUR  A'TION.  The  process 
of  conferring  luminosity  upon  a 
combustible  non-luminous  gas,  or 
inflammability,  coupled  with  lu- 
minosity, upon  a  non-combustible 
and  negative  gas,  by  means  of  the 
vapours  of  hydrocarbons,  which, 
when  ignited,  burn  with  exceed- 
ingly luminous  flames. 

CA'RCERULUS  (dim.  of  career, 
a  prison).  A  dry,  compound  friiit, 
breaking  up  longitudinally  into 
indehiscent  cocci,  as  in  tropaDolum, 
borago.  &c.    See  Schizocnrp. 

CARCINO'MA 
KapKivos,  cancer,  a  crab).  The 
Greek  term  for  a  malignant 
ulcei  supjioscd  to  resemble  a  crab, 
but  now  applied  to  many  changes 
of  structure,  difiering  widely  in 
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their  physical  characters;  as 
distinguished  from  Sarcoma,  it 
includes  those  malignant  growths 
■which  originate  in  either  epiblas- 
t^c  or  hypoblastic  tissues,  and 
possess  an  alveolar  structure.  See 
Cancer. 

CAEDAMO'MUM.  Cardamoms. 
The  dried  capsules  of  the  Malabar 
Cardamom,  Elettaria  Cardamo- 
mum.  When  required  for  use, 
the  pericarpial  coats  should  be 
rejected. 

CAEDEN'S  OPERATION. 
Amputation  at  the  knee  joint  by 
means  of  a  long  rounded  anterior, 
and  short  posterior  flap,  the 
condyles  being  sawn  through  at 
their  bases  in  a  line  parallel  to 
the  articular  surface. 

CA'RDIA  [itapS'ia,  the  heart). 
The  orifice  leading  into  the 
stomach,  so  called  from  being 
near  the  heart. 

1.  Cardi-alc/ia  {&\yos,  pain). 
Ardor  ventriculi.  Literally,  heart- 
ache ;  but  employed  to  denote 
pain  of  the  stomach,  and  hence 
synonymous  with  gastralgia,  gas- 
trodynia,  cardiaca  passio,  &c.  See 
Stomach-ache. 

2.  Carditis,  or  Myo-carditis. 
Inflammation  of  the  fleshy  sub- 
stance of  the  cardia  or  heart. 

3.  Cardiogmus.  A  term  used 
to  denote  a  species  of  aneurysm, 
called  by  some  aneurysma  prco- 
cordiorum,  and  by  others  polypus 
cordis.  Hippocrates  used  the 
term  as  synonymous  with  cardi- 
aUjia. 

CA'RDIAC  {KapSia,  the  heart). 
Relating  to  the  heart.  The  terms 
cardiac  and  distal  are  applied  to 
the  situations  in  which  tlie  ligature 
is  employed  in  operations  for 
aneurysm — the  former  denoting 
the  situation  above,  the  latter 
heloiv,  the  aneurysmal  sac.  See 
Dilatation. 


CA'RDIOGRAPH  (KapSia,  the 
heart,  -ypdcpai,  to  write)..  A  modi- 
fication of  the  sphygmograph 
used  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
the  movements  of  the  heart. 

CA'RIES.  This  term  denotes 
rottenness  or  decay.  By  some 
surgeons  it  is  applied  to  ulceration 
of  bone ;  by  others,  to  a  species 
of  disintegration  of  osseous 
tissue  ;  by  a  third  class,  to  the 
various  changes  consequent  on 
the  chronic  suppuration  of  the 
cancellous  structui-e  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  a  disease  of  bone  characterized 
by  increased  vascularity,  softening 
and  ultimate  disintegration  of  the 
osseous  tissue. 

CARl'NA.  Literally,  a  Iceel 
A  term  applied  to  the  two  lower 
petals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
which  cohere  by  their  lower 
margins  in  the  form  of  a  keel. 

CARMI'NATIVE  (carmen,  a 
song  or  charm).  A  remedy  for 
dispelling  flatulence  or  allaying 
internal  pain — as  by  a  charm. 

CARNEY  C0LUJVIN./g3  {car- 
neus,  fleshy).  Fleshy  columns ; 
the  muscular  fasciculi  within  the 
cavities  of  the  heart. 

CARNIFICA'TION  (caro,  carnis, 
flesh,  fieri,  to  become).  A  term 
improperly  used  to  designate  com- 
mon hepatizatioii,  but  applied  by 
Laennec  to  that  state  of  the  lungs, 
in  pleurisy,  complicated  with 
slight  pneumonia,  in  which  the 
lungs  have  lost  the  granulated 
surface  characteristic  of  hepati- 
zation, and  arc  converted  into  a 
substance  resembling,  both  in 
appearance  and  consistence, 
muscular  flesh  which  has  been 
beaten  to  make  it  tender. 

CA'RO,  CA'RNIS.  Flesh  ;  the 
fibrous  substance  composing 
muscle.  Carnine  is  a  base  found 
in  "  Extractum  carnis." 

CARO'TIC  {Kapwriicds,  stupefy- 
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ing,  soporific,  from  Kap6co,  to 
induce  sleeio).  A  term  indicative 
of  a  state  oj  stupor,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  term  carotid. 

CARO'TID  {KapooTlSes,  the 
carotids,  from  Kap<ia),  to  induce 
sleep).  The  name  of  two  large 
arteries  of  the  neck ;  so  called 
from  an  idea  that  the  compression 
of  them,  or,  contrariwise,  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  through 
them,  would  induce  coma.  They 
subdivide  into  the  external  carotid, 
or  artery  of  the  head,  and  the 
internal  carotid,  or  principal 
artery  of  the  brain. 

CARPE'LLUM  {icapTrSs,  fruit). 
A  technical  term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  a  leaf  in  a  particular 
state  of  modification  (Phyllonee), 
constituting  the  pistil.  The  blade 
of  the  leaf  forms  the  ovary  ;  the 
elongated  midrib,  the  style;  and 
the  apex  of  the  midrib,  the  stigma. 
The  edge  of  the  carpel  which 
corresponds  to  the  midrib  of  the 
leaf,  constitutes  the  dorsal  suture  ; 
that  of  the  united  margins,  the 
ventral.    See  Pistil. 

CARPHOLO'GIA  (Kdp<pos,  the 
nap  of  clothes,  Aeyai,  to  pluck). 
Floccitatio.  A  picking  of  the 
bed-clothes,  supposed  to  he  an 
indication  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. The  term  denotes  a  seelcing 
for  little  objects,  and  is  aj^plied  to 
a  symptom  of  intoxication  from 
belladonna,  in  which  the  affected 
person  imagines  he  sees  insects 
all  around  him,  small  birds  con- 
tinually flying  before  him,  and 
madly  excites  himself  iu  their 
pursuit. 

CARPO'LOGY  {icap-n-iis,  fruit, 
AAyos,  dcscripti(m).  That  branch 
of  botany  which  treats  of,  the 
structure  of  fruits.    Sco  Fruit. 

CARPOPEDAL  SPASM  {car- 
pvs,  the  wrist,  pes,  a  foot).  A 
local  spasm  in  iufantilo  convul- 


sions, whereby  the  thumbs  are 
flexed  and  adducted,  and  the  feet 
strongly  flexed. 

CA'RPOPHORE  {icapwS?,  fi-uit, 
4>epcc,  to  bear).  A  truit-bearer ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  central, 
filiform,  and  generally  bipartite 
column  or  axis  from  which  the 
pericarps,  or  carpels,  are  sus- 
pended in  certain  plants,  as  the 
UmbelliferEe. 

OA'RPUS  (/capTTiij).  The  wrist; 
consisting  of  the  ossa  carpi,  or 
carpal  bones;  they  are  eight  in 
number,  and  form  two  rows. 

CA'RRAGEEN-MOSS.  The 
Chondrus  crispus,  an  algaceous 
plant,  extensively  used  in  Ireland 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  now 
sold  in  London  as  a  substitute  for 
Iceland  moss. 

Carrageenin.  The  mucilaginous 
matter,  called  by  some  writers 
vegetahle  jelly,  by  others  pectin, 
yielded  by  the  Chondrus  crispiis, 
or  Irish  moss. 

CARRA'EA  WATER.  Car- 
bonated Lime-water.  A  patent 
beverage,  consisting  of  an  aerated 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime. 
The  title  of  "Carrara  "has  been 
applied  on  account  of  the  Carrara 
marble  being  the  source  whence  the 
purest  lime  is  obtained,  and  of  its 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  water. 

CA'RRON  OIL.  Linimentinn 
Calais.  Liniment  of  lime ;  pre- 
pared from  equal  parts  of  linseed 
oil  and  lime-water,  and  so  called 
because  it  was  first  used  at  the 
Carron  iron-works. 

CARTHU'SIAN  POWDER. 
Poudre  des  Chartreux.  Pulvis 
Carthiisianorum.  A  designation 
of  the  Kermes  mineral,  or  amor- 
phous tersnlphuret  of  antimony, 
from  its  successful  employment 
by  a  Carthusian  friar,  named 
Simon. 
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CA'RTILAGE  (cartilago). 
Gristle ;  a  -white,  (sometimes 
yellow,)  semi-opaquo,  elastic 
tissue  consisting  of  a  hyaline, 
granular,  or  fibrous  matrix  con- 
taining numerous  small  bright 
nucleated  cells ;  -when  boiled,  it 
yields  chondrin. 

CARU'NCULA  (dim.  of  caro, 
flesh).  A  little  piece  of  flesh. 
Hence — 

1.  Caruncula  lacrymcdis  (la- 
cryrna,  a  tear).  The  small,  red, 
glandular  body  containing  modified 
sweat-glands  with  a  few  seba- 
ceous glands  and  very  fine  hairs, 
and  situated  in  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye. 

2.  Caruncula  mammillaris.  A 
papilla  of  gray  matter  embedded 
in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain, 
giving  origin  to  the  middle  root  of 
the  olfactory  nerve. 

3.  Ca/nincula  suhlingualis.  A 
papilla  situated  beside  the  fra3- 
num  linguae,  at  the  apes  of  which 
is  the  termination  of  Wharton's 
duct. 

4.  CarunculcB  myrtiformes  {miir- 
tus,  a  myrtle,  forma,  likeness). 
The  myrtle-like  granulations  ob- 
served around  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  occasioned  by  ruptui'O  of 
the  hymen. 

5.  The  term  caruncula}  was 
formerly  applied  to  tumors 
vAthin  the  urethra,  consisting  of 
vascular  excrescences  or  of  small 
polypi. 

CA'RUS  (iiipos,  heavy  sleep). 
Profound  sleep,  or  "lethargy. 
This  affection  is  distinguished 
from  coma  by  the  absence  of  the 
return  of  distinct  consciousness, 
though  some  indication  of  feeling 
still  remains,  on  the  application 
of  stimnlants.  In  coma,  neither 
sensation  nor  feeling  can  bo 
cxci  tcf  I 

CARYOCTNETIC     {Kdpuop,  a 


nucleus,  Kivioi,  to  move).  The 
collective  name  applied  to  all 
the  changes  which  the  dividing 
nucleus  undergoes  dui'ing  cell 
multiplication.    See  Cell. 

CARYOPHY'LLUM  (Kdpvov,  a 
nut,  <t>v\Aop,  a  leaf).  Clove  ;  the 
dried,  unexpanded  flower-bud  of 
Caryopliyllus  aromaticus,  or  Clove- 
tree,  a  Myrtaceous  i^lant  cultivated 
in  Penang,  Bencoolen,  and  Am- 
boyna.  The  corolla  forms  a  ball 
between  the  four  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  and  this,  with  the  length- 
ened tube  of  the  calyx,  resembles 
a  nail,  or  clou  of  the  French; 
hence  the  English  term  clove. 

CARYO'PSIS  {k6.pvov>  a  nut, 
o-^is,  likeness).  A  one-celled,  dry, 
superior,  indehiscent  fruit,  in 
which  the  pericarp  adheres  to  the 
seed,  as  in  Graminaceee.  See 
Achainium. 

CASCA.  The  bark  of  Erythro- 
phlceum  Guinense ;  it  jjossesses 
purgative  and  emetic  properties. 

CASEA'TION  {caseus,  cheese). 
One  of  the  retrogressive  changes 
which  occur  iu  tubercle,  cancer, 
&c.,  characterized  by  c7ieese-like 
consistence,  and  followed  by 
cretification  and  softening;  the 
caseated  mass  contains  oily  matter 
and  cholesterin  crystals. 

CA'SEIN  [caseus,  cheese). 
Caseum.  An  alkali  albumin 
occurring  in  milk  in  the  soluble 
form,  and  forming  tho  principal 
constituent  of  cheese.  Casein 
occurs  also  in  certain  leguminous 
seeds,  and  is  hence  sometimes 
called  legumin.  ,Seo  AlMiminoid 
Group. 

CASSA'VA.  A  fccula,  sepa- 
rated from  tho  juice  of  the  root  of 
Junipha  Manilwt,  and  exposctl  to 
heat ;  a  principal  article  of  diet 
in  South  America.  Tho  same 
subatanco,  diff(.'rcntly  prepai-ed 
and  granulated, constitutes  tapioca. 
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CASSE'RIAN  GANGLION.  A  ^ 
large  semi-lunar  ganglion,  formed  ' 
by  the  fifth  nerve,  and  imme- 
diately dividing  into  the  oph- 
thalmic, superior  maxillary,  and 
inferior  maxillary  nerves.  It  was 
named  from  Julius  Gasserius  of 
Padua. 

GA'STOR  OIL.  A  viscid, 
yellowish  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  Bicinus  Communis.  The 
term  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
"  castus  oil,"  the  plant  producing 
it  having  formerly  been  called 
"Agnus  castus,"  from  its  supposed 
efficacy  in  assuaging  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body,  and  soothing 
the  passions. 

CASTO'REUM  (Kaa-rSpiou,  cas- 
tor, from  KacTwp,  the  beaver). 
Castor ;  the  dried  preputial  folli- 
cles and  their  secretions,  obtained 
from  the  Castor  Fiber,  or  Beaver, 
separated  from  the  shorter  and 
smaller  oil-sacs  which  are  fre- 
quently attached  to  them.  From 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory. 

Castorin.  Castoreum  Camphor ; 
a  crystalline,  fatty  substance, 
found  in  castoreum.  By  boiling 
with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  castoric  acid.  It  appears  to 
be  allied  to  cliolesterin. 

CASTRA'TION  (castrare,  to 
cut,  to  emasculate) .  Emasculation . 
The  operation  of  removing  the 
testes. 

OASTS  (Danish  least,  to  throw). 
Moulds  of  the  cavities  of  certain 
viscera,  consisting  of  inflammatory 
lymph  together  with  epithelial 
cells  derived  from  the  mucous 
surfaces.  Casts  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  are  sometimes  coughed 
up  in  cases  of  diphtheria  and  plas- 
tic bronchitis ;  casts  of  different 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal 
consist  of  the  epithelial  lining 
together  with  much  mucus ;  casts 
of  the  uterine  and  vaginal  cavities. 


of  the  prostatic  tubules  are  also 
known. 

CASTS,  RENAL  {renes,  the  kid- 
neys). Morbid  products  appear- 
ing in  the  form  of  cylindrical  casts 
of  the  tubules  of  the  kidneys, 
found  in  the  urine  of  various  forms 
of  "  Bright's  Disease."  The  casts 
are  thus  classified  by  Dr.  Ben- 
net  : — 

1.  Exudative  casts,  consisting  of 
the  coagulated  exudation  or  fibrin 
which  is  poured  into  the  tubes  dur- 
ing the  inflammatory  stage. 

2.  Desquamative  casts,  consisting 
of  masses  of  the  epitheliimi  lining 
the  tubes,  and  occurring  in  all 
stages  of  the  disease. 

3.  Fatty  casts,  consisting  of 
patches  of  epithelium  as  in  the  last 
variety,  but  which  have  undergone 
a  fatty  transformation  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  fatty  granules  in  its 
cells. 

4.  Waxy  or  hyaline  casts,  pre- 
senting an  extremely  diaphanous 
and  structm-eless  substance.  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  the 
last  two  varieties. 

The  Casts  have  been  named,  ac- 
cording to  their  composition,  by 
Dr.  George  Johnson,  epithelial 
casts,  large  and  small  luaxy  casts, 
granular  casts,  oily  casts,  bloody 
casts,  and  purulent  casts. 

CAT'S  PUKE.  Fre'missement 
cataire.  A  characteristic  sound 
of  the  heart,  heard  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope.    See  A^lSCldtation. 

CATA-,  C  ATH-,  KATA-,  KATH- 
(Kard,  icaO').  A  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  doit,'?!,  against,  into,  &c. ; 
in  composition  it  has  an  intensive 
signification,  and  denotes  tlw- 
roughlv. 

CATACAU'MA     {KaraKaioi,  to 
burn).  A  term  used  by  Hippocrates 
1  to  denote  a  burn  or  blister  from 
,  burning. 
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CATACAU'SIS  (KardKava-is,  a 
burning).  General  combustibility 
of  the  body  ;  it  has  been  applied  to 
the  so-called  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. 

CATALETSY  ((caTaATjif/iy,  a 
sudden  grasping).  A  sudden  loss 
of  consciousness,  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
so  that  they  remain  in  any  position 
in  which  they  are  placed.  See 
Ecstasy. 

CATALE'PTIC.  Belonging  to 
catalepsy. 

CA'iA'LYSIS  {KaTa.\vais,  a 
dissolving).  Decomposition  by  con- 
tact. The  term  applied  to  the 
phenomena  which  take  place  when 
a  tliird  body  (the  catalytic  agent) 
by  its  presence  or  contact  so  acts 
on  the  other  two  that  chemical  de- 
composition takes  jjlace  between 
these  without  any  recognizable 
change  in  the  catalytic  agent  it- 
self. 

The  influence  of  manganese  di- 
oxide in  producing  an  evolution 
of  oxygen  gas  on  heating  chlorate 
of  potash  at  a  temperature  lower 
than  that  at  which  o.xygen  is  given 
off  when  the  potash  salt  is  heated 
alone  is  thus  explained.  For  an- 
other interesting  application  of 
thi.s  term  to  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  by  Marshall  Hall, 
sec  Erethism  and  Catalysis. 

CATAME'NIA  {KaTa/j.-fivio^, 
monthly,  from  n^u,  a  month). 
Menses.  The  monthly  uterine  dis- 
charge. Ejjimeiiia  was  used  by 
Aretfetis  in  a  similar  sense.  Sec 
Menstrua. 

CATAPA'SMA  (/farrfTrarr^a,  from 
Kara-aaandv,  to  bo.'iprinklo).  A  dry 
powder  employed  by  the  ancients 
to  sprinkle  on  ixlcers,  to  absorb 
jjerspiration,  &c. 

CATA'PHOllA  {Karoicpopi,  a 
bringing  down).  A  kind  of  coma 
attended  with  short  remissions,  or 


intervals  of  imperfect  waking, 
sensation,  and  speech. 

CATAPLA'SMA  {KaTaTtXaff^a, 
that  which  is  spread  or  smeared). 
A  poultice. 

CA'TAEACT(KaTaf5paKTT7s,down- 
rushing).  An  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  or  of  its  capsule,  or  of 
both.  The  term  is  suggestive  of  a 
veil  falling  over  the  eye  and  ob- 
scuring vision.  Cataract  admits 
of  the  following  varieties  :  — 

I.  Black.  A  cataract  in  which 
the  lens  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  or 
black  colour  throughout. 

3.  Cortical.  The  opacity  com- 
mences in  sti-eaks  at  the  edge  of 
the  lens. 

3.  Biahetic.  Cataract  occurring 
in  diabetic  patients  ;  it  is  usually 
of  the  soft  variety. 

4.  Fluid.  The  lens  is  more  or 
less  converted  into  fluid  ;  it  occurs 
in  young  people. 

5.  Hard.  In  which  the  lens  is 
harder  than  normal. 

6.  Lamellar.  In  this  variety  the 
nucleus  and  superficial  layers  are 
clear,  but  the  intermediate  layers 
are  opaque ;  it  is  most  frequently 
found  in  children  the  subjects  of 
infantile  convulsions. 

7.  Nuclear.  The  opacity  com- 
mences in  the  nucleus  of  the  lens ; 
the  patients  are  usually  advanced 
in  years. 

8.  Posterior  polar.  A  small 
white  opacity  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior pole  of  tlio  lens  ;  it  is  usually 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  vitreous 
and  cljoroid, 

f).  Frimary.  Those  forms  which 
are  unassociated  with  any  ante- 
cedent disease  of  the  eye. 

10.  Pyramidal.  A  small  local- 
ized white  opacfty  situated  at 
the  anterior  ])olo  of  tlio  lens, 
hence  called  anterior  polar  cata- 
ract. 

II.  Secondary.     Those  forms 
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whicli  follow  injury  to  {trawnatic) 
or  disease  of  the  eye. 

12.  Zonular.    Same  as  Lamel- 
lar. 

CAT'ARRH  {Kard^^oos,  a  run- 
ning down).  A  febrile  affection 
complicated  with  inflammation  of 
one  or  other  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. If  confined  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
it  is  termed  corijza,  or  "  cold  in  the 
head  ;  "  if  it  extends  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  it  constitutes  hron- 
chitis  ;  if  the  f routal  sinuses  suffer, 
it  is  gravedo. 

1.  Ca.tarrh,  nasal.  Same  as 
coi-yza. 

2.  Catarrh,  gastric.  Same  as 
gastritis. 

3.  Catarrh,  vesical.  Same  as 
cystitis. 

CATARRHUS  iESTIVUS.  Hay 
fever. 

CATAEEHUS  SENILIS.  Chro- 
nic bronchitis. 

CATASTA'LTIC  {KaraffTaXTiKSs, 
fitted  for  checking).  Cathodic.  A 
term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  in 
bis  Diastaltic  Nervous  System  to 
the  direction  of  the  nerve  influence 
from  above  downwards  (see  Ana- 
staltic).  The  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  jDrocess  of  checking  evacua- 
tions by  means  of  astringent  or 
styptic  substances. 

CATA'STASIS  (/carrfo-Tao-is, 
from  KaBiffTTiixi,  to  set  in  order). 
A  term  used  by  Hippocrates  to 
express  the  state,  condition,  or 
constitution  of  the  body,  of  the 
seasons,  &c. 

CATE'CHU.  A  dry,  brown, 
astringent  extract  obtained  from 
Acacia  catechu ;  also  called  Terra 
Japonica,  Cutch,  Gambit,  &c. 

CATELECTROTONUS  (Kard, 
i^Ksicrpoi',  t6vos,  tension).  The 
condition  produced  in  a  nerve  or 
muscle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  negative  polo  {cathode)  when 


an    electric   current    is  passing 
tlirough  either. 

CATGUT,  CARBOLIZED.  Gat- 
gut  soaked  for  some  time  in  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  olive 
oil. 

CATH^RE'TICS  (KaeaiperiKSs, 
fit  for  pulling  down).  The  milder 
caustics,  as  iodine,  creasote,  &c.; 
also  remedies  which  reduce  sui^er- 
fluous  flesh. 

CATH'AESIS  (Kdeapffis,  from 
KaBaip-j),  to  purge).  Purgation. 
Hippocrates  has  KaOdpa-ets  e/xfxiivoi, 
monthly  cleansings,  or  catame- 
nia. 

CATH'ARTICS  {KaOapriKSs,  fit 
for  cleansing  or  purifying).  Medi- 
cines which  produce  alvine  evacua- 
tions ;  these  are  termed  laxative, 
when  mild;  purgative,  when  active ; 
drastic,  when  very  violent. 

CATHAETIN  (Kaeaipw,  to 
purge).  The  principle  foimd  in 
the  various  species  of  Cassia, 
which  are  used  under  the  name 
of  Senna  ;  it  is  not  the  active  pur- 
gative principle,  but  a  mixture. 

CATHARTOCAEPUS  {KaBalpu, 
Kapiros,  fruit).  A  genus  of  Legu- 
minous plants,  of  which  the  species 
fistula,  commonly  called  Purging 
Cassia,  or  Pudding  Pipe-tree,  yields 
a  pulp  which  enters  into  the  com- 
jjosition  of  the  Electuarium  Cassia: 
and  the  Confectio  Senna  of  the 
British  Pharmacoposia. 

CA'THETER  {KaOiT^p,  anything 
put  down  or  let  into).  A  tube 
which  is  introduced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  ofi"  the  urine. 

GA'THKTER  FEYER.  A  term 
applied  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark  to  a 
form  of  pyrexia  associated  with 
anorexia  and  general  prostration 
following  catheterism  and  termi- 
nating fatally.  In  all  such  cases 
the  kidneys  arc  probably  diseased 
ia  couseqticnce  of  long-stauding 
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obstruetiou  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  contents  of  the  bladder. 

CA'THODE  (Kara,  dSos,  away). 
Tlie  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery.  The  term  was  applied  by 
Taraday  to  that  part  of  the  surface 
of  a  decomposing  body  at  which 
the  electric  current  passes  out. 

CATHO'LICON  (/caSoAiKor, 
general).  Sub.  (pa.pfj.aKnv,  a  medi- 
cine. A  panacea,  or  general 
remedy. 

CA'TION  {KariSu,  that  which 
goes  down).  A  term  applied  by 
Faraday  to  the  body  which  passes 
to  the  negative  pole  as  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  electric  current ;  it 
is  the  electro-positive  body.  See 
Anion. 

CATKIN  (dim.  of  cat).  The 
trivial  name  of  an  inflorescence 
resembling  a  cat's  tail,  as  of  the 
willow,  birch,  poplar,  &c.  See 
Amentum. 

CATLING.  A  sharp-pointed, 
double-edged  knife,  chiefly  used  in 
amputation  of  limbs,  for  dividing 
the  interosseous  ligaments. 

CAT'OPTEIC  TEST  (kotott- 
rpiKSs,  of  a  mirror,  reflexive).  A 
mode  of  examining  the  eye  in  cases 
of  cataract  by  the  reflexion  of 
light,  as  proposed  by  M.  Sanson. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE.  An  ex- 
tremely infectious  disease  of  cattle, 
in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  affected ;  there  is  intense 
salivation  and  prostration  with 
diarrhoea. 

CAUDA  EQUI'NA.  Hippuri>t, 
or  horse's  tail;  the  final  division 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  so  called 
from  the  disposition  of  the  roots  of 
the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves 
elongated  by  the  growth  of  the 
spine. 

CAU'DEX.  The  trunk  of  a  tree. 
In  botanical  language,  the  stem, 
or  ascending  axis  of  growth,  is 


termed  caudex  ascendons  ;  the  root, 
or  descending  axis,  caudex  de- 
scendens.  The  term  is  applied  to 
trees  only.  Caulis  is  the  term  for 
the  stalk  or  stem  of  a  herh. 

CAUL.  A  part  of  the  amnion 
or  membrane  enveloiDiug  the  foetus 
which  sometimes  is  found  around 
the  child's  head  at  its  birth.  The 
term  is  probably  derived  from 
cowl. 

CAULIFLOWER  EXCRES- 
CENCE. A  cancerous  disease  of 
the  OS  uteri,  resembliug  in  apj^ear- 
ance  the  head  of  a  cauliflower. 
See  Epithelioma. 

CAUSA'LITY.  A  term  in  plu-e- 
nology,  indicative  of  the  reflective 
faculty  which  traces  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  investi- 
gates the  processes  of  induction. 
Its  organ  is,  according  to  phreno- 
logists, seated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead,  on  each  side  of  Com- 
parison, and  their  coincident  de- 
velopment gives  the  peculiar 
fulness  of  the  front  of  the  head,, 
which  we  associate  with  a  powerful 
reasoning  intellect. 

CAUSIS,  CAUMA  {icalcc,  to 
burn).  The  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  bui-ning  ;  the  latter,  a 
burn.  The  former  is  synonymous 
with  cautery ;  the  latter  exjDresses 
a  hole  burnt  by  cautery.  Cauma 
also  denotes  burning  heat,  as  of 
the  body  in  fever.  See  Inustio, 
Inustum. 

CAUSTIC  (Kau<rTi/c<5j,  capable  of 
burning,  from  Kaioi,  Kavaai,  to  burn). 
A  substance  which  destroys  parts 
by  chemically  decomposing  them, 
as  the  concentrated  mineral  acids, 
nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic, 
hydrate  of  sodium  or  caustic  soda, 
hydrate  of  potassium  or  caustic 
potash.  Caii.'iticum  acerrimum  is 
the  old  name  for  the  last  and 
strongest  of  these  caustics. 

1.    Caustics,    coagulating  and 
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fluidifying.  By  the  term  "coagu- 
lating" caustics,  Miahle  denotes 
those  which,  by  combining  with 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  form  in- 
soluble compounds,  as  the  mineral 
acids,  the  nitrates  of  silver  and 
mercury,  &c. ;  by  "  fluidifying  " 
caustics,  Miahle  denotes  those 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  lique- 
facients  of  Pereira,  as  the  solu- 
tions of  potash,  of  soda,  of  ammo- 
nia, &o. 

2.  Caustic  Arrows.  Small  arrows 
comprised  of  one  part  of  chloride 
of  zinc  with  one  or  two  parts  of 
floui",  for  insertion  into  tumors. 

3.  Causticity.  The  quality  or 
property  which  characterizes  caus- 
tic bodies,  as  pungency,  corrosive- 
ness,  &c. 

CAUSUS  (kuIu,  KaUw,  to  burn). 
A  variety  of  malignant  remittent, 
thus  denominated  by  Hippocrates 
from  its  extreme  heat  (the  epi- 
demic fever  of  the  Levant).  It 
has  been  termed  by  later  writers 
febris  ardens.  ardent  or  burning 
remittent.  Causus  endemial  is  a 
name  given  to  Yellow  Fever. 

CAUTE'EIZATION.  OBJEC- 
TIVE. The  employment,  by  the 
French,  of  radiant  heat  from  a  red- 
hot  iron  or  burning  coal  as  a  cau- 
tery to  check  hsemorrhages,  and  to 
promote  the  production  of  pro- 
lapsus of  the  rectum  and  uterus, 
and  of  hernia. 

CA'UTEEY  (/cai'a>,  Kavffu,  to 
burn).  The  application  of  caus- 
tics. By  the  term  actual  cautery 
is  meant  the  application  of  the 
white-hot  iron  ;  po<e?itial  or  virtual 
cautery  denotes  the  application  of 
the  usual  caustic  substances  ;  gal- 
vanic cautery  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  platinum  wire,  intro- 
duced cold,  and  heated  to  redness 
by  the  galvanic  current;  Paquelin's 
cautery,  a  form  of  the  actual 
cautery,  the  hollow  platinum  point 


of  which  is  kept  during  its  use  at 
the  required  heat  by  means  of  a 
current  of  benzene  vapour  which 
is  constantly  pumped  into  it. 

CAUTIOUSNESS.  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative,  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  of  fear  and  cir- 
cumspection. It  leads  a  man  to 
"doubt,  say  hut,  and  continually 
exclaim  take  care."  Its  organ  is, 
according  to  phrenologists,  situ- 
ated on  the  upper  lateral  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  head,  between 
Destructiveness  and  Self-Esteem. 

CA'VA  VE'NA.  The  names 
given  to  two  veins— the  supe- 
rior, formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  venae  innominate ;  and 
the  inferior,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  common  iliac  veins. 

CAVALRY  BONE.  Ossification 
in  the  tendons  of  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh  due  to  the 
irritation  produced  by  constant 
pressure,  so  called  because  it  is 
found  in  cavalry  soldiers.  The 
"drilling  bone"  of  the  Prussian 
infantry  soldier  owned  a  similar 
cause. 

CA'VERNOUS  (caverna,  from 
cavus,  hollow).  Full  of  hollows. 
Cavernous  breathing,  see  Respira- 
tion; cavernous  tumor,  see  Angeio- 
ma  ;  cavernous  sinuses,  two  venous 
sinuses  of  the  dm-a  mater  situated 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  bone ;  cavernous 
bodies,  corpora  cavernosa,  two 
spongy,  vasculai",  erectile  bodies 
which  form  the  greater  portion  of 
the  penis. 

CAVIARE.  The  preserved  roc 
of  the  sturgeon. 

CAVITA'RIA  (cavitas,  a  cavity). 
By  the  terras  "  cavitaires "  and 
"  parenchymateux,"  Cuvier  divided 
the  Entozoa,  or  worms  which  are 
produced  within  living  beings, 
into  two  classes,  the  former  being 
characterized  by  the  presence,  the 
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latter  by  the  absence,  of  an  abdo- 
minal cavity  and  distinct  intestinal 
canal.  Instead  of  the  French  terms, 
Professor  Owen  has  introdnced  the 
Greek  compounds  Sterelmintha, 
or  solid  worms,  and  Coelelmintha, 
or  hollow  worms,  the  former  corre- 


sponding with  the  "  parenchyma- 
teus,''  the  latter  with  the  "  cavi- 
taii-es,"  of  Cuvier.    See  Entozoa. 

CAVITIES  OP  BONES.  The 
following  table  presents  the  various 
kinds  of  cavities  found  on  the 
surface  of  bones  : — 
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•  Cotyloid,  when  they  are  hemispherical. 
Glenoid,  when  broad  and  shallow. 
Articular,  are  called    I  Trochlea,  when  grooved  like  pulleys. 

Facet,  when  they  are  nearly  plain. 
V  Alveoli,  when  they  are  conical. 
I  Of  Recep-     C  Fossce,  when  the  entrance  ia  wider  than 
Hon,  these  j     the  bottom, 
are  (.  Sinuses,  when  it  is  narrower. 

Of  Tnser-      r  Impressions,  when  they  are  wide,  irregu- 
tion,  these  <     lar,  and  shallow, 
are  (.  Fissures,  when  extended  in  length. 

Grooves  for  the  passage  of  tendons. 

Impres-     Qyooves,  gutters,  or  channels,  when  they 
sion,  which  >  n  j.      j.    •  ■ 

are  called  ;     correspond  to  arteries  or  veins. 

^Notches,  when  superficial,  and  formed  in 
the  edges  of  bones. 
Foramina,    or   holes,   when   they  pass 

entii'ely  through  a  thin  bone. 
Canals,  or  aqueducts,  when  their  passage 
ia  of  great  extent,  or  when  formed  by 
the  superposition  of  several  holes. 
Clefts,  or  scissu7'es,  if  they  are  longitu- 
^    dinal  and  very  narrow. 
/The  medulla  of  the  long  bones. 
tion;  they  )  The  spongy  tissue  of  the  short  bones,  and 
transmit    )     of  the  extremities  of  the  loner  bones. 
V. 


Non- 
\  articular 
^  are  called 


Of  Trans 
mission, 
named 


Of  Nutri- 


\  vessels  for  V.The  compact  tissue. — Knox's  Oloquet. 


CAYENNE  PEPPER  GRAINS. 
A  designation  of  the  red  crystal- 
lino  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine. 

CBBADI'LLA.  The  seeds  of 
the  Asagrma  officinalis,  a  plant  of 
the  order  Melanthacem.  The  seeds 
are  also  called  sabadilla  and 
cevadilla ;  but  more  properly 
cebadilla  (from  the  Spanish  cebada, 
barley),  on  account  of  the  sup- 


posed resemblance  of  the  inflores- 
cence of  the  plant  to  that  of 
hordeum.    They  yield  veratria. 

-CELE'  (ktiKti,  a  tumor).  A 
termination  denoting  generally  a 
tumor,  but  particularly  that  of 
hernia,  as  in  bubono-cele,  inguinal 
hernia;  omphalo-ceZe,  hernia  of 
the  bowels  at  the  umbilicus,  &c. 

CELL  (Lat.  cella)  A  small 
hollow  or  cavity.    It  is  applied  to 
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the  small  cavities  in  bone,  as  the 
mastoid  cells,  &c. 

In  biology  the  term  is  used  to 
express  a  nucleated  mass  of  liv- 
ing ijrotoplasm,  Sohleiden  taking 
the  vegetable  cell  as  the  type, 
described  a  cell  as  consisting  of  a 
necleus  surrounded  by  protoplasm 
enclosed  within  an  external  enve- 
lope called  the  cell-wall ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  cell. 

Cell,  Animal.  Between  this 
and  the  vegotalle  cell  very  little 
difference  exists  except  in  the 
fully  developed  condition,  when 
the  latter  is  enclosed  in  a  cell- 
wall  consisting  of  cellulose. 

Cells,  Air,  of  lungs.  See  Air- 
cells. 

Cells  of  Corti.  The  hair-cells 
placed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
organ  of  Corti. 

Cells  ofDeiters.  Cells  with  fine 
processes  which  rest  on  the  basilar 
membrane  of  the  cochlea  beneath 
the  air-cells.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  certain  large  cells  with 
very  fine  long  processes  situated 
between  the  nerve  fibres  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Cell,  Giant.  A  polynucleated 
mass  of  protoplasm  found  in  tuber- 
cle, myeloid  sarcoma,  &c. 

CELLS,  GUSTATORY.  The 
central  cells  of  the  Taste-buds. 

CELL-MULTIPLICATION. 
Cytogenesis.  The  power  possessed 
by  cells  in  many  cases  of  pro- 
ducing other  cells.  Several  varie- 
ties of  this  process  are  described. 

1.  Endogenous  Cell-midtiplica,- 
tion,  where  the  cell-contents  break 
up  into  separate  cell  masses,  the 
external  envelope  not  taking  part 
in  the  process. 

2.  Qemmiparous  Cell-multipli- 
cation. In  this  process  new  cells 
are  budded  forth  from  the  mother 
cell. 


2.  Fissiparous  Cell-multiplica- 
tion, where  the  mother  cell  divides 
by  cleavage  into  two  or  more 
daughter  cells. 

The    difference    between  the 
above  varieties  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  in  all  the  change  com- 
mences in  the  nucleus,  the  proto- 
plastic network  of  which  puts  on 
the  appearance    of  a    skein  of 
coarse  fibres  readily  stained  by 
carmine,  whilst  the  nuclear  matrix 
is  unaffected  by  the  dye ;  these 
looped  fibres  next  collect  them- 
selves into  a  rosette,  the  nuclear 
membrane   having  by  this  time 
disappeared,      and  afterwards 
break  up  into  portions  of  equal 
length,  which  radiate   from  the 
centre,  forming  a  star-shaped  body 
(aster).     This  star-like  body  now 
divides  equatorially  to  form  two 
stars  which  retreat  to  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  mother  cell.    In  the 
meantime    the    cell  protoplasm 
slowly  collects  around  the  daugh- 
ter nuclei,  and  ultimately  divides 
into    two    equal   portions.  The 
new  nuclei  jjass  through  the  same 
series  of  changes  in  reverse  order 
to  assume  finally  the  appearance 
of  the  nuclei  of  resting  cells. 
Cell-nests,  see  Bird-nest  Cell'?. 
Cells,     neuromuscular.  Cells 
which  in  part  act  as  nerves,  and 
in  part  as  muscles,  as  in  some  of 
the  cells  of  Hydra,  the  one  end 
of  which  terminates  in  a  process 
which   receives   and   conveys  a 
stimulus  to  the  other,  the  internal 
end,  which  is  contractile. 

CELL-THEORY  (cellula,  a  little 
cell).  A  theory  by  which  all  the 
vegetable  and  animal  tissues  are 
derived  from  the  union  and  meta- 
morphosis of  primitive  embryonic 
cells.  Some  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  life  present  a  single  cell,  as 
the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  egg 
and  the  red-snow  plant. 
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CE'LLULA  (dim.  of  cella).  A 
little  cell  or  cavity,  as  those  of  the 
hyaloid  memhrane,  those  com- 
posing the  cellular  tissue  of  plants, 
&c. 

CELLULAE  MEMBRANE,  or 
TISSUE  (cellula,  a  little  cell). 
The  fihny  meshes  which  connect 
the  minute  component  parts  of 
most  of  the  structures  of  the  body. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with 
connective,  reticular,  and  areolar 
tissue. 

CELLULA'RES  {cellula,  a  Uttie 
cell).  Cellular  plants;  those 
which  have  no  flowers  or  spiral 
vessels ;  they  are  also  called  Cryp- 
togamous  and  Acotyledonous 
plants.    Compare  Vasculares. 

CELLULI'TIS  VENENA'TA 
{cellula,  a  little  cell).  Diffuse  celhilar 
inflammation.  Dissection-wound ; 
inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  produced  by  the  absoi-ption 
of  a  poison  contained  in  certain 
cases  of  dead  bodies,  .or  by  bites 
of  venomous  reptiles.  Cellulitis 
is  a  barbarous  term. 

CE'LLULOID.  The  designation 
of  an  explosive  substance  described 
as  a  mixture  of  giin-cotton  and 
camphor.  Also  a  form  of  nitro- 
cellulose now  used  largely  for  the 
manufacture  of  catheters,  bougies, 
billiard  balls,  &c. 

CE'LLULOSE  (celhcla,  a  little 
cell).  A  constituent  of  vegetable 
tissues  forming  the  external  coat 
of  the  ceils  of  plants  ;  when  acted 
on  by  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  a  substance  allied  to  dextrin  ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  found  also 
in  the  corpora  amylacea  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  these 
bodies  are  chiefly  made  up  of  the 
so-called  amyloid  substance  which 
differs  from  cellulose  in  containing 
nitrognn. 

CEMBNTA'TION.  A  process 
by  which  tlie  properties  of  a  body 


are  changed,  on  being  surrounded 
with  the  powder  of  other  bodies, 
and  exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
as  in  the  conversion  of  iron  into 
steel,  by  cementation  with  char- 
coal. 

CEME'NTUM  {ccBmentu77i,  a 
rough  stone,  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarry).  Substantia  ostoidea. 
Crust  a  petrosa.  The  bony  sub- 
stance which  forms  a  thin  coating 
over  the  root  of  the  tooth,  from 
the  termination  of  the  enamel  to 
the  opening  in  the  apex  of  the 
fang.  It  is  also  called  tooth-bone, 
from  its  similarity  in  structure  to 
true  bone. 

CENO'SIS  {icevaia-is,  an  empty- 
ing). Kenosis.  Evacuation;  ina- 
nition as  opposed  to  repletion. 

CENTRI'EUGAL  {centrum,  the 
centre,  fugere,  to  avoid).  Leaving 
the  centre  ;  a  term  applied  to  that 
kind  of  inflorescence, ,  in  which 
the  central  flowers  of  the  axis 
open  first.  This  is  also  called  deli- 
nite  inflorescence,  because  the 
axis  is  terminated  by  a  flower, 
and  does  not  elongate.  See  Cen- 
tripetal. 

CENTRI'PETAL  {centrum,  the 
centre,  petere,  to  seek).  Approach- 
ing the  centre ;  a  term  applied 
to  that  kind  of  inflorescence,  in 
which  the  marginal  flowers  of 
the  axis  open  first.  This  is  also 
called  indefinite  inflorescence, 
because  the  axis  goes  on  elon- 
gating after  the  first  flower  opens. 
See  Centrifugal. 

CE'NTRUM.  A  centre;  the 
common  centre  of  the  two  arohos 
of  a  vertebra,  commonly  called 
the  "body  "of  the  vertebra.  It 
is  the  homologue  of  the  "  basi- 
occipital  bone,"  or  the  "basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone." 
See  Vertebra. 

1.  Centrum  ovale  majus.  Cen- 
trum ovale  of  Vioussens.    Tho  ap- 
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pearance  of  a  large  centre  of  white 
substance,  surrounded  by  a  thin 
stratum  of  gray,  presented  when 
both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are 
cut  down  to  a  level  with  the 
corpus  callosum. 

2.  Genirnin  ovale  minus.  Cen- 
trum ovale  of  Yicq  d'Azyr.  The 
appearance  of  a  centre  of  white 
substance,  sm-roundedby  a  narrow 
border  of  gray  observed  on  re- 
moving the  upper  part  of  one. 
hemisphere  of  the  brain. 

3.  Centrum  tendinosum.  The 
tendinous  centre  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

CEPHALA'LGIA  (/c€</)aAT?,  the 
head,  &\yos,  pain).  A  term  used 
by  Hippocrates  for  pain  in  the 
head  or  headache. 

CEPHALA'NTHIUM  (Ke4>a\v, 
Mos,  a  flower).  A  designation  of 
the  capitate  inflorescence  of  a 
composite  plant. 

GEPHALHAEMATO'MA  (wf- 
<pa\Ti,  alixarSo),  to  make  into  blood). 
An  efiusion  of  blood  beneath  the 
pericranium  of  newly-born  in- 
fants; it  comes  on  a  short  time 
after  birth.  See  Caput  succeda- 
neum,  in  which  the  efiusion  is  exter- 
nal to  the  pericranium. 

CE'PHALIO  {/fe<J)aXiKJs,  of  or 
for  the  head).    Of  the  head. 

Cephaliu  artery.  The  common 
carotid  artery. 

Cephalic  index.  That  number 
which  expresses  the  ratio  between 
the  biparietal  and  antero-posterior 
diameters  of  the  skull,  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  one  hundred.^ 

Cephalic  vein.  The  anterior 
vein  of  the  arm,  formerly  opened 
in  disorders  of  the  head. 

CEPHALI'TIS.  {K«pa\-fi,  itis 
denoting  inflammation).  Inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes ;  more  correctly  encepha- 

CE'PHALOCYSTS  {Ke(pa\7i, 


Kvcrris,  a  bladder).    An  old  term 
for  cestoidea. 

CEPHALO'NIA  (Ki<pa\-n).  That 
form  of  cancer  which  has  been 
termed  enceplialoid. 

CE'PHALO  -  PHARTNGE'US 
(R:e(/)a\Tj,  (papvy^,  the  pharynx). 
The  superior  constrictor  muscle. 

CEPHALO'PODA  {K^<pa\Ti,  irods, 
afoot).  A  subdivision  of  MoUusca 
possessing  a  number  of  arms 
which  branch  out  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth. 

CE'PHALOSTAT  (Ke<pa\7i,'-  'la- 
TniiL,  to  make  to  stand).  A  head- 
rest; an  apparatus  for  fixing  the 
head  during  ophthahnio  opera- 
tions. 

CEPHALOTPrPSY  {KeipaXi), 
Tpificc,  to  rub  or  crush).  An 
operation  for  crushing  and  dimi- 
nishing all  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  face,  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment called  the  cephalotrihe,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  fcetus 
in  cases  of  narrowed  pelvic  outlet. 

CERA.  Wax;  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, secreted  from  the  ventral 
scales  of  the  Apis  melUfica,  or 
Honey-bee;  also  a  product  of 
vegetables,  as  of  the  Myrica  ceri- 
fera,  the  "Wax-myrtle,  or  Bay- 
berry. 

CE'RATIN.    See  Keratin, 
CEEATI'TIS.    See  Keratitis. 
CE'RATOCELE.     See  Kerato- 

CERATOGLOSSUS  {/ce'pas,  a 
horn,  ■yAwa-o-a,  the  tongue).  That 
portion  of  the  hyoglossus  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  greater 
cornti  of  the  liyoid  bone. 

CE'EATOHYAL  (icepas,  hyoides, 
the  hyoid  bone).  A  term  applied 
by  Owen  to  the  lower  and  larger 
of  the  two  principal  parts  of  the 
coruu  of  the  hyoid  bone— to  the 
lower  division  of  the  "  haBmapo- 
physis"  of  the  "haemal  arch.' 
See  Vertebra. 
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CE'RATO-IEITIS.    See  Kemto- 
■iritis. 

CE'flATO-NYXIS.  SeeKerato- 
nyxis. 

CE'RATO-PLASTY.  SeeKerato- 
plasty. 

CE'EATO-TOME.  See  Kemto- 
tonie. 

CEEA'TUM  (ce)-ai  iwft  =  K-qparov, 
a  wax-plaster).  A  cerate,  or 
composition  of  lard  and  white 
was,  of  a  consistence  intermediate 
between  that  of  plaster  and  that 
of  ointment. 

CEEOA'EIA  {k4pko%,  the  tail). 
The  larvas  of  Trematoda.  Eree- 
moving  long-tailed  organisms  at 
first  enclosed  in  a  sporocyst,  but 
afterwards  set  free;  they  form 
one  of  the  larval  stages  in  the 
development  of  Trematoda. 

CERCHNUS  (Kepxyos,  rough- 
ness of  surface,  especially  of  the 
throat).  Hoarseness  ;  wheezing; 
a  dense  and  impeded  sound,  pro- 
duced below  the  laiyns ;  a  symp- 
tom common  to  asthma  and  dys- 
pnoea. 

CEREBE'LLUM  (dim.  of  cere- 
Irum).  The  little  brain;  the 
postero-interior  part  of  the  encc- 
phalon,  situated  behind  the  larger 
brain,  or  cerebrum.  It  presides 
over  the  co-ordination  of  the  volun- 
tary movements.    See  Cerebrum. 

CEREBRAL  MACULA.  Tache 
cerebrale.  Trousseau's  term  for  the 
flush  produced  by  gently  irritating 
the  skin  by  drawing  the  finger- 
tip across  it ;  he  regarded  it  as 
an  indication  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

CEREBRAL  SURPEISE.  The 
name  given  by  Trousseau  to  the 
stupor  which  follows  convulsions 
jn  children,  due,  j.ossibly,  to  the 
want  of  properly  aiirated  blood 

CEEEBRA'LGIA  {cere6ri6m,  the 
brain,  tiKyos,  pain).  An  unclassi- 
cal  term,  by  which  somG  modern 

K 


j  Trench  writers  designate  nem-algia 
of  the  brain.    See  Mijelalcjia. 

CEREBRA'TION,  UNCON- 
SCIOUS  {cerebrum,  the  brain). 
A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
to  the  mental  phenomena  other- 
wise referred  to  "  latent  thought," 
and  •'  preconscious  activity  of  the 
SQul,"  and  comijrising  the  opera- 
tions of  Memory,  Fancy,  and 
Understanding,  as  faculties,  exer- 
cised by  the  Unconscious  Brain 

CEREBRIC   ACID   (cere&r-wm,  . 
the  brain;.    The  name  formerly 
applied  to  an  impure  cerehrin. 

CE'REBRIN  {oerebrum).  A 
substance  of  somewhat  doubtful 
composition  found  in  the  brain, 
in  the  axis  cylinders  of  nerves, 
and  in  pus  corpuscles ;  it  is  pro- 
bably a  glucoside. 

CEREBRI'TIS  (cerebrum,  the 
brain).  Encephalitis;  inflammatio 
cerebri.  Inflammation  of  the 
brain.  "  Inflammation  of  the 
brain-substance,  with  or  without 
implication  of  the  membranes, 
usually  partial,  and  in  many 
cases  dependent  on  local  injury, 
or  foreign  deposit."— m;?!.  of  Dis. 

CEEEBEO-SPINAL  FEVEE. 
Febris  cerebro-spinalis.  "  A  malig- 
nant epidemic  fever  attended  by 
painful  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  retraction  of  the 
hGad."—No77i.  of  Dis.  It  is  also 
termed  malignant  purpuric  fever, 

and  epidemiccerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis. 

CEEEBEO-SPINAL  FLUID. 
Sub-arachnoidean  fluid.  A  limpid, 
serous  secretion,  filling  the  spaces 
between  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  the  brain,  regulating  tiio  pros- 
sure  upon  the  ccrebro-siiinal  mass  ; 
it  contains  a  very  minute  amount 
of  albumen,  a  small  quantity  of 
salts,  and  a  substance  capable  of 
reducing  cupric  oxido. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  SYSTEM- 
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That  portion  of  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus which  consists  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  (composed  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord),  and  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  which 
are  connected  with  the  axis.  See 
Sympathetic  System. 

CEEEBRO-SPINA'LIA.  Oere- 
bro-spinals ;  a  class  of  neurotic 
agents  which  exercise  a  special 
influence  over  one  or  more  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  their  respective  nerves. 
Those  affecting  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  called  plirenica ;  those 
affecting  sensation,  cesthetica ; 
those  affecting  the  voluntary  or 
reflex-spinal  motions,  kinetica ; 
those  affecting  sleep,  hypnica. 

CE'EEBRUM.  This  term  de- 
notes the  vessel  which  holds  the 
brains,  i.  e.  the  skull;  hence  the 
"brains."  The  term  is,  however, 
restricted  to  the  chief  portion  of 
the  brain,  occupying  the  whole 
upper  cavity  of  the  skull.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
and  the  will.    See  Cerebellum. 

CEREVI'SIA.  or  CEEVI'SIA. 
ZytliuvT,.  A  Gallic  word,  denoting 
malt-liquor ;  beer  and  ale ;  a  fer- 
mented decoction  of  malt  and 
hops.  Theophrastus  termed  it 
wine  of  barley. 

Cerevisio}  fernientum.  Beer- 
yeast  ;  the  ferment  obtained  in 
brewing  beer,  from  the  albuminous 
principles  contained  in  the  malt. 
It  consists  of  the  yeast  plant 
called  by  Turpin  torula  cerevisio}. 
Thus,  fermentation  is  an  effect  of 
vitality. 

C  K'EIUM.  A  rare  metal  found 
associated  in  nature  with  the 
metals  lanthanum  and  didymium, 
and  first  discovered  in  the  mineral 
cerite. 

CEEO'MA  (K'fipojixa,  anything 
made  of  wax;  a  kind  of  ulcer). 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Craigie  to 


adipose  tumor  of  the  brain,  from 
its  waxy  appearance.  By  Andral 
it  is  termed  fatty  production ;  by 
Hebreart,  lardaceous  degeneration. 

OEEU'MEN(cera,wax).  Auriufn, 
sordes.  The  yellow,  waxy  secre- 
tions of  the  ear,  furnished  by  the 
ceruminous  glands,  which  resemble 
in  structure  the  sweat-glands. 

CEEU'SSA.  Ceruse,  or  car- 
bonate of  lead  ;  the  white-lead  of 
painters,  used  by  them  to  give 
the  property  called  body.  Cerussa 
acetata  is  sugar  of  lead,  or  saccha- 
rwrn  Batumi;  the  super-acetate  of 
lead.  Cerussa  citrina  is  massicot, 
or  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

CERVIX.  1.  The  neck;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  ;  the  fore- 
part is  called  collum.  The  plural 
form  cervices  is  elegantly  used 
for  cervix.  Cicero  has  "  abscin- 
dere  cervicibus  caput,"  to  cut  off 
the  head  from  the  shoidders.  2. 
The  term  cervix  is  also  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  of  the 
uterus. 

CESTOI'DEA  (KetTToj,  cestus,  a 
band,  elSos,  form).  Cestoda.  The 
name  of  the  second  order  in  Zeder's 
system  of  the  Entozoa,  or  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  comprising  the  Tape- 
worms.   See  Entozoa. 

CETA'CEUM.  Spermaceti. 
Nearly  pure  cetin,  obtained,  mixed 
with  oil,  from  the  head  of  the 
Physeter  macrocephalus.  or  Sperm 
Whale,  inhabitating  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  oil  by  filtration  and 
pressure,  and  afterwards  purified. 

CETEA'RIA  ISLA'NDICA. 
Lichen  Islandicus.  Iceland  Liver- 
wort, or  Moss  ;  a  lichen  procured 
mostly  from  Norway  and  Iceland. 
The  term  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  cetra,  a  short 
Spanish  shield,  in  reference  to  its 
flat  form  and  coriaceous  quality. 
CE'TYL  {KrjTos,  a  whale,  v\v, 
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the  material  of  anything).  The 
supposed  radical  of  a  series  of 
compounds  derived  from  sperma- 
ceti.   See  Ethal. 

CEYLON  MOSS.  The  Fucus 
amylaceus,  an  Algaceous  plant, 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  farinaceous  foods. 

CHABEET'S  OIL.  An  oil  pre- 
pared by  mixing  thi-ee  parts  of  oil 
of  tm-pentine  with  one  of  Dippel's 
oil,  and  distilling  three  parts. 

CHA'LASIS  {xdAaa-ts,  a  letting 
loose).  The  name  given  by  Sau- 
vages  to  the  porcine  species  of 
scrofula;  the  equine  species  he 
denominated  scrofula  farcimen. 
ibristotle  uses  the  term  chalaza 
for  a  pimple  or  tubercle,  especially 
in  the  case  of  swine. 

CHALA'ZA  (xd\a(a,  hail,  sleet). 
That  point  at  the  base  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  ovule  from  which  the 
coats  of  the  latter  arise.  It  marks 
the  place  of  the  attachment  of  the 
raphe. 

Chalazw.  Two  small  twisted 
cord-like  projections  attached  one 
to  each  pole  of  the  yolk  of  an  eo-o- 

CHALA'ZION  (xa\ciOo^,  dim. 
of  xaAa^a,  hail,  sleet).  Grando. 

Meibomian  cyst.  A  small  cystic 
tumor  in  the  substance  of  the 
eyelid,  due  to  chronic  enlargement 
of  a  Meibomian  gland,  and  from 
Its  being  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
durated  remains  of  a  stye,  it  has 
oeentermetl  hordeolumindnratum. 

CHALK-STONES.  Gouty  con- 
cretions, resembling  half-dried 
mortar,  found  under  the  skin 
about  the  joints  chiefly  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes,  and  consisting  of 
urate  of  soda.    See  TopJms. 

CHALY'BEATE  -WATERS 
Ferru(iinou.i  waters.  Mineral 
waters,  whose  active  principle 
)s  iron.  There  are  two  kinds  ■ 
the  carbonated,  containing  car 
bonatc  of  the  protoxide  of  iron 


and  the  sulphated,  containing  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Some  of  the  latter 
contain  sulphate  of  alumina,  and 
are  called  aluminous  sid'phated 
chalybeates.  When  a  large  pro- 
portion of  free  carbonic  acid  is 
present,  the  spring  is  called  aci- 
dulo- chalybeate. 

CHA'LYBS  (Ghalybes,  a  people 
who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth). 
A  kind  of  hard  iron,  or  steel. 
Hence  the  term  chalybeate  is  ap- 
plied to  waters  which  are  impreg- 
nated with  iron  or  steel. 

Chalybis  rubigo.  Rust  of  iron; 
the  prepared  subcarbonate  of 
iron. 

CHAMBEBS  OF  THE  EYE. 
These  are  the  anterior,  or  the 
space  intervening  between  the 
cornea  in  front  and  the  iris  and 
lens  behind,  and  the  posterior, 
bounded  by  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris  in  front,  and  by  the 
ciliary  processes  and  zonula  cili- 
aris  behind  ;  the  iris  is  in  contact 
with  the  capsule  of  the  lens  near 
the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The 
chambers  are  occupied  by  the 
aqueous  hiunor. 

CHAMELEON  MINERAL.  A 
combination  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese  and  potash,  which 
gives  a  green  coloui-  to  water, 
passes  gradually  through  all  the 
shades  of  the  prism,  and  at  last 
becomes  colourless. 

CHANCRE  {chancre,  Fr.,  a  sort 
of  ulcer).  The  true  or  hard  Hun- 
tenan  chancre  is  the  result  of  in- 
oculation with  the  syphilitic  virus  ; 
the  soft  chancre  may  bo  the  result 
of  syphilitic  inoculation,  but  is 
more  frequently  due  to  the  in- 
oculation of  an  infecting  non- 
syphilitic  poison. 

CHANCROID  ULCER.  Soft 
chancre.  A  highly  contagious, 
suppurating  nicer,  arising  from 
direct  inoculation  by  the  venereal 
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poison.  It  is  also  termed  local 
syphilis,  or  non-injecting  sore. 
See  Chancre. 

CHANGE  OF  PITCH.  A  per- 
cussion-sign of  change  of  pitch  of 
the  tympanitic  note  yielded  by  a 
circumscribed  spot  of  tlie  thorax 
with  change  of  posture  of  the 
patient. 

1.  W'intrich's  change  of  pitch  is 
occasionally  observed  over  pul- 
monary cavities,  according  as  the 
mouth,  or  the  inouth  and  nostrils, 
are  open  or  shut. 

2.  Biermer's  change  of  pitch  de- 
pends upon  the  alteration  in  the 
length  of  the  longer  diameter  of  a 
cavity  (with  fluid  and  gaseous 
contents),  by  alteration  of  the 
postufo  of  the  patient. 

8.  Ocrhardt's  change  of  pitch 
differs  from  Biermer's  only  in 
respect  of  the  cii-cumscribed  area 
over  which  it  is  ehcited. 

CHAPS.  The  popular  name 
for  clefts  in  the  skin ;  they  occur 
on  the  hand  or  the  nipple.  [To 
chap  is,  to  open  longitudinally, 
and  is  applied  particularly  when 
cold  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
skin,  and  produces  gaps  or  open- 
ings in  it.  The  mouth  opens,  and 
is  called  the  chap.'] 

CHAEBON.  A  French  term 
for  a  coal ;  then,  for  a  blast  or 
mildew  in  corn ;  and  thirdly,  for 
"  malignant  pustule." 

CHARCOAL.  The  residue  of 
animal,  vegetable,  and  many  mi- 
neral substances,  when  heated  to 
redness  in  close  vessels.  Thcro 
are  several  varieties  of  charcoal, 
termed  gas-carbon,  lamp-black, 
&c 

CHAECOAL  AIE-FILTEE.  A 
filter  for  deodorizing  putrid  sub- 
stances, by  absorbing  and  doxom- 
posiug  oiTcnsive  gases.  Dr.  Stcn- 
houso  invented  charcoal-respira- 
tors.   Sco  Fireman's  Respirator. 


CHAECOT'S   DISEASE.  See 

Locomotor  Ataxia. 

CHARCOT'S  DISEASE  OF 
THE  JOINTS.  This  is  supposed 
by  Charcot  to  be  a  special  disease 
of  the  joints,  occui-ring  in  loco- 
motor ataxia.  The  joint  most 
frequently  affected  is  the  knee- 
joint;  it  becomes  rapidly  swollen, 
erosion  of  the  articular  sm-faces 
takes  place  with  little  or  no  lipping, 
and  the  result  is  great  and  per- 
manent deformity,  with  in  some 
cases  ultimate  absorption  of  the 
ends  of  the  bones. 

CHARPIE  {carpere,  to  scrape). 
The  French  term  for  scraped  linen , 
or  lint. 

CHAETA  EPISPA'STICA 
(xapTT)  iina-iTaffTiKri,  paper  calcu- 
lated to  draw  out  tumors):  Blis- 
tering paper  ;  made  of  white  wax, 
spermaceti,  olive-oil,  resin,  Ca- 
nada balsam,  cantbarides  in  pow- 
der,   and    distilled    water.— -B?-. 

Ph.,  1867. 

CHAULMU'GEA  OIL.  An  oil 
prepared  from  Gynocardia  odo- 
rata  ;  it  has  been  nsed  in  psoriasis 
and  other  skin  diseases. 

CHEESY  TUBERCLE.  The 
name  given  to  the  yellow  decayed 
lymph  occasionally  found  in  ab- 
scess of  bone. 

CHEI'LOPLASTT  (x^'^os,  the 
lip,  TTKi<r<rw,  to  form).  The  opera- 
tion for  artificial  lip  ;  the  surgical 
operation  of  repairing  an  injury 
of  this  organ  by  appropriating  to 
that  pm-pose  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  substance.  See 
Plastic  S}irqe.ry. 

CHEI'RAGRA  (x^p,  the  hand, 
&ypa,  seizure).  A  local  variety  of 
regular  goiU  attacking  the  hand. 
See  Gout. 

CHELOID  TUMOE  (xv^^v,  a 
crab's  claw,  cTSor,  likeness).  Che 
loma;  cancriformttmior.  A  tumor 
consisting  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
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tissue  of  the  true,  skin,  intermixed 
with  fibro-plastic  matter,  and 
named  from  its  presenting  a  flat- 
tish,  raised  patch  of  integument, 
resembling  the  bifid  claws  of  the 
crab.    See  Kelts. 

CHELO'NIA  (xeAcifT?,  a  tor- 
toise). An  order  of  Beptilia  in- 
cluding tortoises  and  turtles. 

CHEMIA'TRIC  SCHOOL 
(XWf'o,  chemistry,  Idofiai,  to  heal). 
A  school  in  medicine  which  as- 
cribed all  changes  in  the  body  to 
fermentation,  and  deduced  a 
treatment  accordingly — neutrali- 
zation by  acids  and  alkalies. 

CHE'MISTRY.  A  term  of 
Arabic  origin,  signifying  the 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
bodies,  and  of  the  changes  of  con- 
stitution produced  by  their  mutual 
action  on  one  another. 

CHEMISTRY.  Inorganic  che- 
mistry isconcernedwith  theproper- 
ties  of  the  mineral  and  non-mineral 
elements  ;  the  properties  and  re- 
actions of  the  carbon  compounds 
are,  however,  included  under  the 
term  onjanic  chemistry  ;  the  latter 
term  formerly  implied  that  branch 
of  chemistry  which  dealt  with  the 
properties  of  organized  bodies. 

1.  Practical  or  a/ppliod  chemistry 
treats  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  products  of  chemistry  are  ap- 
plied to  economical  purposes,  to 
their  uses  in  the  arts,  &c.,  and  of 
the  conditions  essential  to  such 
applications. 

2.  Pure  chemiHtry  treats  of  the 
elementary  constitution  of  bodies, 
of  the  laws  of  composition  and  de- 
composition, of  mutual  reaction 
and  relation,  &c. 

CHEMO'SIS  CxWo-iJ,  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes).  Oidema  sub 
conjunctiva.  Effusion  of  serum 
into  the  areolar  tissue  between 
the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica 

CHEST.    Thorax.   An  old  Eng. 


lish  term,  commonly  traced  to  the 
Latin  cista  and  Greek  k'kjtt),  which 
are  of  the  same  import.  "  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  same  word 
was  anciently  used  for  a  basket, 
the  approjDriation  of  it  to  the  hu- 
man thorax  will  appear  quite 
natural  to  any  one  who  has  ever 
seen  a  skeleton." — Forbes. 

CHEST-MEASURER  (Dr.  Sib- 
son's).  An  instrument,  somewhat 
resembling  the  stethometer,  for 
ascertaining  the  expansion  of  the 
chest,  and  for  accurately  measur- 
ing the  movements  of  the  respira- 
tion to  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch. 

CHEVA'STER  or  CHEVE'- 
STRE  {capistrum,  a  halter).  .A 
double  roller,  applied  to  the  head 
in  cases  of  fractui-e  or  luxation  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

CHEVRON  BONES  (French 
chevron,  a  rafter).  The  hypapo- 
physes  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae 
in  certain  vertebrata ;  they  may 
be  single  or  forked. 

CHEYNE-STOKES  RESPIRA- 
TION. An  altered  respiratory 
rhythm  first  described  by  Cheyne 
in  1816,  and  afterwards  more  fnlly 
by  Stokes  in  1864,  "as  a  form  of 
respiratory  distress  consisting  of 
a  period  of  apparently  j)erfecf> 
apuoea  succeeded  by  feeble  and 
short  inspirations,  which  gi-adu- 
ally  increase  in  strength  and  depth 
until  the  respiratory  act  is  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  which  ifc 
seems  capable,  when  the  inspira- 
tions pursuing  a  descending  scale 
regularly  diminish  until  the  com- 
mencement of  another  apnoeal 
period." 

OHIA'SMA  {xiatTfia,  the  mark 
or  figure  of  Xi  which  was  alRxod 
to  a  word  or  passage  to  denote, 
that  it  was  spurious).  The  optic 
commiss\ire  ;  the  point  of  docussa- 
I  tion  of  the  optic  nerves. 
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CHIA'STRE  (xtao-rdj,  crossed). 
A  bandage  for  stopping  lisomor- 
rhage  from  the  temporal  artery, 
and  named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  cross,  or  the  Greek  letter  X, 
chi. 

CHICKEN-POX.  The  popular 
name  of  Varicella,  derived  from 
cicer  (chick-pease),  through  the 
French  chiche.  Hence  it  denotes 
a  small  pulse,  less  than  a  pea. 
See  Varicella. 

CHI'CORY.  The  dried,  washed, 
and  ground  root  of  the  Cicorium 
intylus,  an  indigenous  composite 
plant,  commonly  called  tvild  suc- 
cory, and  constituting  an  adulte- 
rating ingredient  of  coffee. 

CHIGGRE,  or  CHIGOE.  Pulex 
or  sarcopsylla  penetrans.  A  small 
sand-flea  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
female  of  which  insinuates  itself 
into  the  soft  and  tender  parts  of 
the  fingers  and  toes. 

CHILBLAIN.  Pernio.  AUain 
caused  by  the  chill  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
In  its  early  stage  it  is  merely  ery- 
thematous; when  broken,  it  is 
vesicated;  in  the  state  of  frost- 
bite, it  is  cjangrenous. 

CHILD-BED  FEVER.  Puer- 
peral Fe  ver.  Puerperal  Septiccemia. 
A  fever  occurring  in  women  soon 
after  child-birth,  and  due  to  the 
absorption  of  some  septic  material 
through    abraded   mucous  sur- 

CTIMNEY-SWEEPERS'  CAN- 
CER. Carcinoma  epitholiosum ; 
carcinoma,  caminos  piirgantium. 
A  popular  name  of  the  Cancer 
Scroti,  or  Munditorum,  or  soot- 
wart;  a  form  of  epithelial  cancer, 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  soot 
lodo-ed  in  the  folds  of  the  scrotum. 

CHINCOUGH.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  chine-cough.  In 
Scotland,  a  fit  of  coughing  is 
termed  kinlc.    See  Pertussis. 


CHIO'NYPHE  CARTERI.  A 
filamentous  fungus  occurring  in 
the  disease  called  Mycetoma,  Ma- 
dura foot,  or  Fungus  foot  of  India. 
It  infests  the  deep  tissues  and 
bones  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

CHITIN  ix^Twi',  a  tunic,  French 
chitine).  A  glucoxide  containing 
nitrogen  found  in  the  elytra  of 
coleopterous  insects. 

CHLOA'SMA  (xf^odCw,  to  be 
pale-green).  A  fawn-coloured 
stain  of  the  skin,  owing  to  morbid 
alteration  of  pigment  ;  a  designa- 
tion of  pityriasis  versicolor,  or 
chequered  dandi-ifi'.  It  has  been 
termed  ephelis  hepatica  and  macula 
hepatica,  or  liver-spot,  from  an 
opinion  that  it  originated  in  disease 
of  the  liver.  It  is  now  referred 
to  a  parasitic  fungus  (see  Micro- 
sporon)  ;  other  forms  of  chloasma, 
as  chi.  uterinum,  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  parasite.  The 
seat  of  discoloration  is  the  rete 
mucosum.    See  Melasma. 

CHLOR-,  CHLORO-.  Prefixes 
applied  to  designate  a  very  large 
number  of  substances,  chiefly 
organic,  containing  chlorine.  The 
great  majority  of  these  bodies  con- 
stitute what  are  termed  suhstitu- 
tio7i-products,  which  are  produced 
by  the  substitution  of  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  for 
the  same  number  of  atoms  of  hy- 
di'ogen  in  an  organic  body.  See 
Suistitution-Products. 

CHLO'RINE  (x^o>p6s,  pale- 
green).  Chlonun.  A  greenish 
gas,  never  found  uncombined,  but 
occiirring  abundantly  in  the  forms 
of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common 
salt,  and  chloride  of  potassimn. 
It  was  first  described  under  the 
name  dephlogisticated  marine  acid, 
and  was  afterwards  called  oxy- 
muriatic  acid.  Its  compounds, 
which  are  not  acid,  are  called 
chlorides  (or  chlorurets),  aud  are 
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characterized  by  tlie  same  prefixes 
as  the  oxides. 

1.  Chloral.  This  term,  derived 
from  the  first  syllable  of  the 
words  chlorine  and  tiZcohol,  denotes 
a  colourless  oily  liqiiid,  prepared 
by  the  mutual  action  of  chlorine 
and  alcohol.  Chloralistnis  a  gene- 
ral term  for  the  paralyzed  condi- 
tion induced  by  the  prolonged  use 
of  hydrate  of  chloral. 

2.  Chloralum.  Chlor-alum. 
The  hydrated  chloride  of  alu- 
minium, a  new  antiseptic  dis- 
infectant. It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  chloral. 

3.  Chlorhydrins.  Products  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  glycerine,  the  hy- 
roxyl  groupings  of  which  are  par- 
tially or  wholly  replaced  by 
chlorine  atoms. 

4.  Chloric  acid.  An  acid  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and 
five  atoms  of  oxygen.  Its  salts 
are  termed  chlorates,  formei'ly 
hyper-osymuriates.  Chlorites  are 
the  salts  of  chlorous  acid. 
•  5.  Chloric  ether.  Under  this 
name  two  compounds  have  been 
confounded.  One  of  these  results 
from  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
defiant  gas,  and  is  generally 
known  as  the  oil  of  the  Dutch 
chemists.  The  other  is  obtained 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  alcohol  to  saturation,  and  dis- 
tilling the  product ;  this  is  gene- 
rally called  hydrochloric  ether. 
Under  the  fictitious  names  chloric 
ether  and  perchlorid.e  of  carhon,  a 
cordial,  antispasmodic  medicine  is 
employed,  consisting  of  a  solution 
of  1  part  of  pure  chloroform  and 
19  of  rectified  spirit;  its  proper 
name  is  Spiritus  Chloroformi. 
See  JEther. 

6.  Chloride  of  lime,  QV  hleachinfj 
powder.  A  pulverulent  material 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 


on  slaked  lime.  This  is  not  a 
definite  compound,  but  the  ma- 
terial on  which  the  effective  pro- 
perty depends  is  hypochlorite  of 
lime. 

7.  Chlorinated.  A  term  applied 
to  substances  which  have  been 
treated  with  chlorine.  Chlori- 
nated lime  is  chloride  of  lime,  a 
bleaching  jjowder  and  disin- 
fectant. 

8.  Chloroid.  A  term  applied, 
on  the  electrical  hypothesis,  to 
the  negative  pole,  from  its  ex- 
hibiting the  attraction  which  is 
characteristic  of  chlorine.  The 
positive  pole  is  termed  the  zincoid. 

9.  Chlorometry  [ixerpov,  a  .mea- 
sure). This  term  may  be  correctly 
applied  to  the  estimation  of 
chlorine  generally  ;  but  it  is  usually 
restricted  to  the  specific  case  of 
estimating  the  effective  amount  of 
chlorine  in  commercial  bleaching 
j)owder,  or  the  so-called  chloride 
of  lime,  by  the  quantity  of  a  solu- 

ion  of  sulphate  of  indigo  which  a 
nown  weight  of  chloride  can  dis- 
coloiu'  or  render  yellow. 

CHLO'EODYNE  (probably 
short  for  chloranodyne).  A  nar- 
cotic mixture  containing  ether, 
chloroform,  morphia,  cannabis 
Indica,  aconite,  henbane,  prussic 
acid,  and  other  sedatives. 

CHLOROFORMUM  (c/iZoro-and 
formyl).  Chloroformyl ;  trichloro- 
methane.  Chloroform.  The  per- 
chloride  of  a  hypothetical  base, 
termed  formyl,  and  named  chloro- 
form, on  account  of  tho  relation  of 
its  composition  to  that  of  formic 
acid. 

CHLORO'MA  (xAwpo'j,  green). 
A  term  applied  to  a  cancerous 
state  of  the  skin  or  subcutaneous 
tissues,  in  which  tho  tumors  ad- 
here to  the  skin  and  present  a 
remarkable  l)luisli-green  tint. 

CHLO'EOPHYLL  ix'^o'P'is, 
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green,  (pvWou,  a  leaf).  Leaf-green.  ( 
The  green  colouring  matter  of 
leaves,  occurring  generally  in  a 
granular  state,  floating  in  the  fluid 
contents  of  cells.    See  Ghromule. 

CHLORO'SIS  (x^ocpSs,  pale- 
green).  Cachectic  ancemia.  Pal- 
lor luteus  faminarum.  Green- 
sickness ;  an  affection  in  which 
the  blood  corpuscles  are  dimi- 
nished in  number,  the  countenance 
pallid,  and,  as  a  further  conse- 
quence, the  catamenia  are  sup- 
pressed. It  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
anaemia,  affecting  young  women 
about  the  period  of  puberty.  It 
is  also  called  chloro-anwmia. 

CHLO'ROUS  POLE.  A  term 
founded  on  the  theory  that  the 
particles  of  matter  are  susceptible 
of  polarity.  Hence,  that  pole  of 
a  particle  of  zinc  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  has  the  attraction  or 
affinity  which  is  characteristic  of 
chlorine,  or  chlorous  attraction,  is 
called  the  chlorous  pole.  See 
Zincous  Pole. 

CHLO'ROZONE.  A  new  dis- 
infecting agent,  consisting  of 
chlorine  and  ozone. 

CHO'AN^  NA'RIUM  (x''^'"),  a 
fannel).  The  posterior  nares  ;  the 
two  large  openings  at  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  pharyns. 

CHOKE-DAMP.  Carbonic  acid, 
also  called  cli-oxide  of  carTjon,  or 
mrljonic  anhydride.  In  an  impure 
state  it  is  the  ii-respirablo  air  of 
coal-pits,  wells,  and  mines.  Oom- 
jDare  Fire-damp. 

CHOKED  DISC.  The  swollen 
optic  disc  with  ill-defined  margins 
(^papilUtin)  noticed  -in  cases  of 
cerebral  tumor  and  other  intra- 
cranial diseases. 

CHOLTE'MIA  (xoAt),  bile,  affxa, 
blood).  A  condition  of  coma  with 
convulsions  supposed  to  be  duo  to 
the  presence  of  bile  or  some  of  its 
constitucntg  in  the  blood. 


CHOLE'  ixoK'h).  Bile.  The 
peculiar  secretion  of  the  liver. 

1.  Chol-agogues  (&jcoyos,  an  es- 
peller).  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  pui-gatives  which  cause  the  dis- 
charge'of  bile  into  the  alimentary 
canal.  They  have  been  called 
cholotics  or  hilitics. 

2.  Chole-dochus  ductus  (Se'xoMoi,  ■ 
to  receive).  The  common  bile-duct. 
See  Biliary  Ducts. 

3.  Cholecystitis  (xo^'^i  kvo-tis,  a 
bladder).  Inflammation  of  the 
gall-bladder. 

4.  Cholecystotomy  [x°^t\,  Kvans, 
reixvu,  to  cut).  The  operation  of 
incising  the  gall-bladder  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  gall-stones. 

5.  Cholo-lithic  {\ieos,  a  stone). 
A  term  applied  to  a  gall-stone,  or 
concretion  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  bile-ducts. 

CHOLE'IC  ACID  (xo^Vj,  bUe). 
Bilic  acid.  Taurocholic  acid.  A 
fatty  acid,  which,  in  combination 
with  soda,  constitutes  the  prin- 
aipal  part  of  bile. 
■*  CHO'LERA  MALIGNA.  Serous 
cholera;  spasmodic  cholera;  Asia-  " 
tic  cholera.  "An  epidemic  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  vomiting 
and  purging,  with  evacuations 
like  rice-water,  accompanied  by 
cramps,  and  resulting  in  suppres- 
sion of  iirine  and  collapse."— J^Tom. 
ofDis. 

1.  Etymology.  The  term  _  is 
usually  derived  fi-om  xo^'l.  bile; 
or  it  may  bo  from  xp^^'P".  ^  'water - 
trough,  precisely  according  to  Dr. 
Forbes,  "  as  we  have  seen  the 
word  diahetes  transferred,  by  me- 
tonymy, from  an  instrument  to 
the  disease.  Others  derive  the 
term  from  x''^"^'  an  intestine,  and 
^4a>,  to  flow,  quasi  hoiuel-jh(x,  in 
place  of  hile-fl'Ux." 

2.  Cholerine.  This  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  cholera- 

1  poison ;  sometimes  to  the  milder 
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forms  of  the  disease ;  sometimes 
to  the  precursory  symptoms,  or 
first  stage  of  epidemic  cholera. 
Quite  recently  the  cholera  poison 
has  been  stated  by  Koch,  an  emi- 
nent German  pathologist,  to  be  a 
specific  germ,  the  so-called  '  com- 
ma bacilhis that  this  bacillus 
is  the  active  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cholera  is  sti'ongly  denied 
by  Klein  and  others. 

3.  English  Cholera.  Gastro- 
enteritis mucosa.  The  English  or 
European  form  of  cholera  is  ac- 
companied by  bile  ;  the  Indian  is 
without  bile  or  m-ine. 

4.  Algide  Cholera.  This  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  malignant 
or  Asiatic  cholera,  in  reference  to 
the  diminution  of  animal  heat 
which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
disorder. 

5.  Cholera,  "  revitalized ;'' 
Cholera,  "  invading ."  By  the 
former  term,  Bryden  denotes 
cholera  which  establishes  itself 
for  a  time  in  places  outside  the 
endemic  area,  spreads  from  these 
epidemically,  and  dies  out.  By 
the  latter  term,  he  denotes  cholera 
which  results  only  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  cholera-wave  from 
the  endemic  area. 

6.  Cholera,  Chichen.  An  infec- 
tious disease  in  fowls  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  micro-organism 
lately  investigated  by  Pasteur. 

CHOLEEIZED;  HYPEK-CHO- 
LERIZED.  Terms  applied  by  Dr. 
Macleod  to  the  state  of  the  blood 
in  the  portal  system — tho  former 
denoting  blood  that  is  "  flowing 
with  bile,"  or  "in  which  bile 
flows;"  tho  latter,  blood  over- 
charged with  biliary  constituents, 
in  consequence  of  suspended  or 
insufficient  action  of  tho  liver. 
The  term  "  hyper-hepatized,",.  on 
the  other  hand,  will  serve  to  sig- 
nify an    opposite   condition,  in 


which  the  system  may  be  supposed, 
by  excessive  action,  to  be  drained, 
as  it  were,  of  its  biliary  consti- 
tuents.   See  Acholia. 

CHOLESTEATO'MA  (xoH, 
bile,  criap,  fat).  A  small  pearly 
tumor  consisting  of  layers  of 
flattened  cells  with  fat  and  crystals 
of  cholesterin  ;  such  tumors  have 
been  found  in  the  jsia  mater  and 
in  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue. 

CHOLESTEE^'MIA  [choles. 
terin,  and  aJ/j-a,  blood).  Blood- 
poisoning,  owing  to  the  non-eli- 
mination of  cholesterin  by  the 
liver.    See  Acholia. 

CHOLE'STERIN  (xo^V,  bile, 
(TTepeos,  solid).  A  crystallizable, 
spermaceti-like  substance  con- 
tained in  the  bile,  the  blood,  brain, 
&c.  Cholepyrrhin  (Trvpp6s,  red),  a 
substance  formerly  believed  to  be 
the  colouring  matter  of  human 
bile.  Cholesteric  acid  is  a  sub- 
stance produced  by  heating  nitric 
acid  with  cholesterin. 

CHOLE'TELIN.  A  substance 
produced  by  oxidizing  bilirubin. 

CHOLIC  ACID.  Cholalic  acid. 
An  acid  produced  from  tauro- 
cholic  and  glyco-cholio  acids  by 
heating  them  with  alkalies  ;  Pet- 
tenkofer's  test  for  bile  acids  de- 
pends upon  the  reaction  of  cholic 
acid  with  sulphui'ic  acid  and 
sugar. 

CHO'NDEOS  (x/fSpoj).  The 
primary  meaning  of  this  woijijl  is 
corn,  grain,  groat,  or  any  small 
i-oundish  mass.  The  second  sense, 
that  of  gristle  or  cartilage,  is  ex- 
plained by  tho  white  viscous  ap- 
pearance of  this  substance,  which 
somewhat  resembles  groats  whon 
washed.  It  is  an  opaque  elastic 
substance  capal)lo  of  being  reduced 
to  gelatine  by  boiling. 

1.  Chondr'in.  o.  A  modification 
of  animal  gelatine,  first  found  by 
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Miiller  in  a  bony  tumor,  and 
afterwards  obtained  from  pre- 
manent  cartilages,  &c.  0.  The 
substance  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs. 

2.  Chonclro-glossus.  A  muscle 
ranning  from  the  [cartilaginous 
joining  of  the  body  and  horn  of 
the  OS  hyoides  to  the  tongue.  See 
Hyo-glossus. 

3.  Cliondro-id  (dSos,  likeness). 
Cartilaginiform  ;  a  designation  of 
a  variety  of  cancer,  in  which  the 
morbid  product  resembles  carti- 
lage. By  the  term  x<"'5p<oSt)s,  soil. 
dn6(pu<Tis,  is  denoted  a  cartilaginous 
offshoot,  applied  to  the  cartilage 
of  a  false  rib. 

4.  Chondro-locjy  {\6yos,  dis- 
course). A  description  of  carti- 
lages. 

5.  Chondrn-ma.  The  name 
given  by  Hooper  and  Craigie  to 
scirrhous  or  fibro-cartilaginous 
tumor  of  the  brain.  A  cartilagi- 
nous tumor.    See  Enchondroma. 

6.  Syn-chondrosis.  An  articu- 
lation in  which  cartilage  is  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  bones  toge- 
ther. 

CHOPAET'S  OPERATION. 
Amputation  of  the  foot  tlu-ough 
the  medio-tarsal  joint. 

CHORDA,  pi.  Chordm  (xop5^). 
A  cord ;  a  tendon  ;  a  filament  of 
nerve,  &c.  Chorda  tympani  is  a 
filament  of  the  facial  nerve  which 
enters  the  tympanum,  and  regu- 
lates ihe  secreting  function  of  the 
Bub-rnaxillary  gland ;  clwrdcB  ten- 
dinecB  are  the  tendinous  strings 
which  connect  the  carnem  columno} 
of  the  heart  to  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  valves ;  chorda:  ventriculi 
is  a  designation  of  the  gastric 
plexus  of  the  par  vagum ;  chorda: 
vocales  are  the  vocal  chords  formed 
by  the  free  edge  of  the  inferior 
thyro-arytcenoid  ligaments ;  and 
chorda}    WilUsii    are    the  small 


fibres  crossing  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater. 

1.  Chorda  ductus  arteriosi.  The 
ligamentum  arteriosum,  the  re- 
mains of  the  ductus  arteriosus  of 
the  foetus. 

2.  Chorda:  longitudinales .  Chor- 
dae Lancisii ;  two  slightly  elevated 
longitudinal  bands  bounding  the 
raphe  of  the  corpus  callosum  on 
either  side. 

CHORDA'PSUS  (xop5^,  a  cord 
or  gut,  airrai,  to  twist).  A  kind 
of  violent  spasmodic  colic,  in 
which  the  large  intestines  seem, 
as  it  were,  twisted  into  knots.  It 
is  the  same  as  eiA.6o's,  ileus,  in  the 
small  intestines. 

CHORDE'E  (French,  from 
XopSij,  a  chord).  Painful  erection, 
with  incurvation  of  the  penis 
towards  the  scrotum,  occurring  in 
gonorrhoea. 

CHORE'A  (xop^f".  a  dancing, 
from  xoP"^!  ^  dance).  Skclotyrhe  ; 
St.  Vitus's  Dance.  Functional 
derangement  of  the  motor  nerves, 
resulting  in  irregular  clonic  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles,  more  or 
less  interfering  with  the  voluntary 
actions.  It  is  the  St.  Weit  of 
Germany,  the  dance  of  St.  Guy  of 
France,  and  has  been  called 
"  insanity  of  the  muscles."  See 
Dance  of  St.  John. 

Authors  distinguish  the  common 
chorea  of  Sydenham  as  chorea 
minor,  the  dancing  mania  as 
chorea  major,  chorcomania  or 
tarantismus.  By  chorea  or  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  however,  Sy- 
denham's disease  is  now  always 
meant,  the  tarantismus,  from  its 
raritj'-,  being  left  out  of  the 
accouiit. 

CHO'RION  ix^piov,  corium,  any 
skin  or  leather).  The  external 
membrane  of  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus  ;  the  after-birth. 

OHO'ROID  (x^ptov,  corium,  any 
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skin  or  leather,  dSos,  likeness). 
Eesembling  the  chorion,  and  hence 
denoting  a  vascular  structure. 
The  vascular  tunic  of  the  eyeball, 
lying  between  the  sclerotic  exter- 
nally and  the  retina  internally. 

1.  Choroicle  tigree.  The  name 
given  by  Desmarres  to  the  vari- 
ously-coloured appearance  of  the 
eye  in  cases  of  chronic  cho- 
roiditis. 

2.  Choroido-retinitis  pigmentosa. 
A  disease  of  the  choroid  and 
retina,  in  which  these  membranes 
are  atrophied,  speckled  with 
pigment,  and  unnaturally  ad- 
herent. 

3.  Choroiditis.  Inflammation  of 
the  choroid — the  second,  or  vas- 
cular and  pigmentary  tunic  of  the 
eye-ball. 

CHOEOMA'NIA(xop(Jy,  a  dance, 
fiavla,  madness).  Choreomania. 
■fhe  dancing  mania  of  the  middle 
ages. 

CHRISMA  (xpi<rtJ.o.).  Oint- 
ment. 

CHEO'MATIN  {xpSiixa,  colour). 
The  term  applied  by  Tleming 
to  the  convoluted  protoplasmic 
fibres  of  the  nucleus  at  the 
commencement  of  cell  division ; 
they  take  up  staining  agents 
readily,  hence  the  name.  See 
Cell-multiplication. 

CHEO'MATO  -  DYSOPSIS 
{xpSi/J-a,  xP'»i"oToy, colour,  Sv<totttos, 
hard  to  see).  Colour-blindness ; 
Daltonism.  This  term  and  its  con- 
geners, chromato-metablepsis  and 
chromato-pseudopsis,  denote  an 
incapacity  of  distinguishing 
colours.  When  a  person  sees 
different  colours  from  the  real,  the 
affection  is  termed  chromopsis  or 
c  Tit*  xty)  s  xf^t 

CHROMATO  -  GE'NESIS 
(xpa>fJ.a,  xp'^l^^'^os,  colour,  yevecra, 
generation).  The  production  or 
generation  of  colour. 


CHROMATO'GENOUS  DIS- 
ORDERS  (xpS>iJ-a,  colour,  yeDi'dw, 
to  produce).  Disorders  character- 
ized by  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
They  correspond  with  the  order 
Maaulce  of  Willan,  the  Epichrosis 
of  Mason  Good,  and  the  Dyschroma 
of  other  writers. 

CHROMHIDRO'SIS  (xpwfxa, 
colour,  'ISpuffis,  a  perspiring). 
Ephidrosis  discolor.  Coloured  per- 
spiration ;  abnormal  coloration  of 
the  perspiratory  secretion.  Cases 
are  recorded  of  blue,  green,  black, 
and  even  yellow  perspiration. 

CHEO'MIUM  ixp^i^a,  colour). 
A  metal,  so  called  from  its  re- 
markable tendency  to  form 
coloured  compounds.  The  emerald 
and  the  ruby  owe  their  colours  to 
the  presence  of  this  element. 

CHEO'MULE  (xp^i^a,  colour). 
The  name  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  plants.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  chlorophyll,  which 
is  restricted  to  the  green  ingre- 
dient of  the  cells  of  plants.  See 
Endochrome. 

_  CHRO'NIC  DISEASES  (xp^fos, 
time).  Diseases  of  long  duration 
and  comparatively  slight  severity, 
as  distinguished  from  acute  dis- 
eases of  short  duration  and  greater 
severity. 

CHRYSAEO'BIN  (xpycrdi,  gold, 
araroba).  A  substance  usually 
called  chrysophanic  acid,  sepa- 
rated by  certain  solvents  from  goa 
powder ;  it  may  be  converted  by 
oxidizing  agents  into  true  chryso- 
phanic acid,  but  should  not  be 
designated  by  that  name. 

CHRYSO'PHANIC  ACID 
{xpu(t6s,  gold,  (palvai,  to  mako  to 
shine).  liheicacid.  An  acid  pro- 
cured from  certain  lichens  and  the 
roots  of  various  species  of  Rheum, 
piirticularly  the  officinal  rhubarb. 
In  the  pure  or  more  or  less  impure 
state,  it   has  long   boon  known 
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under  the  names  rhabarharic  acid,  j 
rhewniii,  rhabarherin,  and  rhein. 
It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  "  Goa 
Powder,"  and  is  used  as  an  applica- 
tion in  Psoriasis,  Tinea  Tonsurans, 
and  other  skin-diseases. 

CHEY'SOPHYLL  {xP"<^^^^  gold, 
(piWov,  a  leaf).  A  golden-yellow 
colouring  matter  found  in  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

OHTHONOPHA'GIA  (xd'ii',  the 
earth,  <pdyco,  to  eat).  Earth-eating, 
dirt-eating. 

CHYLE  {xv^6s,  juice).  The 
milk-like  fluid  absorbed  by  the 
lacteal  vessels.  The  minute  cells 
developed  in  the  chyle  are  called 
chyle-corpiiscles,  and  they  are  the 
analogue  of  the  "white  corpuscles" 
of  the  blood.  C'hylification  is  the 
process  by  which  the  chyle  is 
separated  from  the  chyme.  The 
term  chi/lo-poietic  (iroieco,  to  make) 
is  applied  to  the  viscera  and 
vessels  which  are  connected  with 
the  formation  of  chyle. 

CHYLE,  MOLECULAE  BASIS 
OF.  Numerous  small  granules 
probably  of  a  fatty  nature  con- 
tained in  chyle. 

CHYLO-AQUEOUS  FLUID. 
A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
a  distinct  kind  of  nutrient  fluid 
which  exists  in  invertebrate 
animals,  and  is  contained  in  cham- 
.  bers  and  irregular  cavities  and 
cells,  communicating  invariably 
with  the  peritoneal  space,  and 
having  no  determinate  circulation, 
but  a  to-and-fro  movement,  main- 
tained by  muscular  and  ciliary 
agency.  See  Blood-Proper  Fluid. 
°CHYLU'EIA  (x"A<is  chyle, 
oiipfta,  to  make  water).  Cliy- 
lorrhcea  urinalis.  Chylous  nvine. 
The  excretion  of  urine  of  a  milky 
appearance,  from  the  presence  of 
a  fatty  matter  in  a  molecular 
Btate ;  in  some  cases  it  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  blood  and 


lymphatics    of    filaiia  sanguinis 
hominis. 

CHYME  (x"Moy,  juice).  The 
semi-fluid  matter  which  passes  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum. 
Ghymification,  is  the  process  by 
which  the  aUment  is  converted 
iuto  chyme. 

CHY'MIST  and  CHE'MIST. 
Both  these  terms  hold  their 
ground,  and  also  chymistry  and 
chemistry.  1.  Chyinist  and  Chy- 
mistry are  considered  to  be 
derived  from  x^MoJ,  juice,  and  the 
chymic  art  suggests  the  expression 
and  distillation  of  the  juices  of 
jjlants.  2.  Chemist  and  Chemis- 
try are  referred  to  the  word 
Xijfj-eia,  the  land  of  Ham  or  Cham, 
a  general  designation  of  Egypt,  in 
which  country  the  cheinic  art  was 
first  jjractised  with  success. 

CIBA'EIA  {cibus,  food).  A 
plural  Latin  noun  for  food  for 
man  and  the  lower  animals. 
Cihus  has  the  same  meaning. 

CIBA'TION  {cibxis,  food).  The 
act  of  taking  food,  particularly 
the  more  solid  kinds  of  food,  es- 
pecially those  prepared  from 
wheat.  The  term  cibus  denotes 
any  kind  of  food,  but  it  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  chyle  elabo- 
rated from  food  in  the  stomach. 

CICATEI'CULA  (dim.  of  cica- 
trix, a  scar).  A  small,  round, 
milk-white  spot,  observed  on  the 
surface  of  the  yolk-bag  of  the 
egg;  it  is  surrounded  by  one  or 
more  whitish  concentric  circles. 
It  is  the  blastoderm,  or  germinal 
membrane,  from  which  the  future 
being  is  developed. 

CICA'TEIX  (a  scar  of  a  wound). 
A  cicatrice ;  the  mark  left  after 
the  healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer. 
Hence,  the  process  by  which 
wounds  and  sores  heal  is  called 
cicatrization. 
Cl'LIA  (pi.  of  cilium,  an  eye- 
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lash).  The  eye-lashes.  The  term 
cilia  is  also  applied  to  filaments  of 
extreme  tenuity  found  on  the  free 
surfaces  of  epithelial  cells ;  and  to 
microscopic  hairs  of  a  vibratile 
nature,  abundant  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  animals. 

1.  Ciliary  ducts.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
opening  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
eye-lids. 

2.  Ciliary  muscles.  The  name 
by  which  Eiolan  distinguished 
those  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, which  are  next  to  the 
tarsus,  or  cartilaginous  circle  of 
the  eye-lids. 

3.  Ciliary  circle  or  ligament. 
Ciliary  muscle.  Orbiculus  oiliaris. 
A  kind  of  grayish  ring,  consisting 
of  imstriated  muscular  fibres,  si- 
tuated between  the  choroid  mem- 
brane, the  iris,  and  the  sclerotica, 
just  behind  the  junction  of  the 
latter  with  the  cornea. 

4.  Ciliary  canal.  Canal  of  Fon- 
tana.  A  minute  vascular  canal 
situated  within  the  ciliary  liga- 
ment, discovered  by  Fontana. 

5.  Ciliary  marijin.  The  free 
extremity  of  the  eye-lids,  at  the 
junction  of  their  mucous  lining 
with  the  skin. 

6.  Ciliary  process.  The  reflected 
portion  of  the  choroid  surrounding 
the  lens,  and  consisting  of  nume- 
rous little  folds  or  plicaa,  arranged 
in  a  radiated  direction.  It  suspends 
the  crystalline  lens  in  its  place, 
forming  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  choroid,  sclerotica,  and  iris. 

7.  Ciliary  lody.  The  name  of 
the  ring  which  results  from  the 
union  of  the  ciliary  processes. 
The  region  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  processes  is  called  the  ciliary 
region,  injury  to  which  is  followed 
by  grave  results. 

CI'MEX  LECTU'ARIUS.  The 
bed-bug. 


CINCHO'NA.  A  genus  of 
plants,  several  species  of  which 
yield  Peruvian  Bark.  The  terms 
Cinchona  Baric  and  Coitntess's 
Powder  are  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Countess  of 
Chinchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru,  brought  some  to  Europe 
from  South  America,  in  1639. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  Jesuits,  and 
particularly  Cardinal  de  Lugo, 
carried  it  to  Eome ;  and  hence  it 
was  called  Jesuits'  hark,  Jesuits' 
powder,  Pidvis  Cardinalis  deLugo, 
Pulvis  Patrum,  &c.  It  was  sub- 
sequently employed  in  Prance  by 
Sir  Robert  Talbor  ;  and  was  hence 
called  Talbor's  powder,  or  the 
English  remedy. 

1.  Cinchona  alkaloids.  These 
are  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine, 
cinchonidine,  and  a  fifth  amorphous 
alkaloid. 

2.  Cinchonic,  kinic,  or  qiiinic 
acid.  An  acid  found  in  the  Cin- 
chona barks,  and  also  in  tlie  al- 
burnum of  Abies  communis. 
When  heated  in  glose  vessels,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  pyrokinic  acid  is 
formed. 

3.  Cinchonometry  {fxerpov,  a 
measure).  A  term  expressive  of 
the  methods  employed  for  de- 
termining the  proportion  of  the 
active  principles  existing  in  a 
given  specimen  of  Cinchona  bark. 
The  principal  methods  are  the 
precipitation  method  and  the 
chloroform  method. 

4.  Cinchonism.  Quinism.  Tho 
result  of  over-doses  of  quinine  ; 
the  chief  symptoms  are  headache, 
giddiness,  singing  in  the  ears, 
deafness  and  disturbed  vision. 

CINEN'CHYMA  (lau^w,  to  move, 
(jX^fJ-";  anything  poured  in). 
Laticiferous  tissue ;  branched 
tubes  of  plants  forming  a  net-work, 
and  convoying  a  fluid  called  latex. 
CI'NEllES  CLAVELLA'TI 
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{davus,  a  wedge).  Bussici. 
Peaii-ash,  or  the  Potassa  impura. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  little 
wedges  or  billets  into  which  the 
wood  was  cut  to  make  potash. 

CINERI'TIOUS  (cineres,  ashes). 
Ash-coloured;  a  term  applied  to 
the  exterior  or  cortical  part  of  the 
brain.  The  cineritious  tubercle, 
or  tuher  cinereus,  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 
OINE'TIC.  See  Kinetic. 
OINE'TICA  (/cive'to,  to  move). 
Medicinal  agents  which  afieot  the 
voluntary  and  reflex-spinal  move- 
ments.   See  Cereiro-Spinalia. 

CI'NGULUM.  A  girdle.  A 
designation  of  the  herpes  zoster,  or 
shingles,  from  the  development  of 
the  vesicles  around  some  part_  of 
the  body  in  the  form  of  a  portion 
of  a  girdle. 

CI'NNABAR.  A  sulphide  of 
mercury.  It  is  native  and  facti- 
tious ;  the  former  is  called  "  ore  of 
mercury ;"  the  latter  is  the  red 
bisulphide,  called  vermilion,  Paris 
red,  &c.  Chrome  cinnabar  is  a 
very  basic  chromate  of  lead. 
Cinnabar  of  antimony  is  the  mer- 
curic sulphide. 

CIRCLE,  LOWER  POLAR. 
CIRCLE,  UPPER  POLAR.  By 
these  two  circles  Barnes  divides 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus 
into  three  zones,  the  upper  or 
fundamental  being  the  safe  pla- 
cental site,  the  middle  or  equa- 
torial the  region  of  lateral  pla- 
centa, and  the  lower  or  cervical 
the  region  of  dangerous  placental 
attachment. 

CIRCULA'TION    {circulus,  a 
'  circle).    The   flo-«v  of  the  blood 
through  the  heart,  the  arteries, 
and  the  veins.    It  is— 

1.  Perfectly  double  m  the  aduit ; 
viz.",  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,   and   is  called  pidmonic ; 


and  that  which  takes  place  through 
the  entire  system,  and  is  called 
sijstemic. 

2.  Partially  double  in  thef(etus, 
the  auricles  communicating  by  the 
foramen  ovale,  the  arteries  by  the 
ductus  arteriosus — unless  we  con- 
sider the  placental  circulation  as 
analogous  mth  the  pulmonic;  in 
fact,  the  blood  of  the  fcstus  is  cir- 
culated through  the  placenta,  as 
that  of  the  adult  is  thi-ough  the 
lungs. 

3.  Collateral  circulation.  The 
indirect  supply  of  blood  furnished, 
in  cases  in  which  the  main  artery 
of  a  limb  has  been  ligatured,  by 
the  free  inosculations  of  the  vessels 
of  the  surrounding  parts. 

CI'RCULUS  WILLPSII.  Cir- 
cle of  Willis.  An  anastomosis 
between  the  internal  carotids  and 
the  vertebral  arteries  at  the  base 
of  the  brain ;  it  is  formed  in  the 
following  way  : — the  anterior 
cerebral  arteries  are  connected  by- 
means  of  the  anterior  communi- 
cating branch,  the  posterior  com- 
municating join  the  posterior 
cerebral  arteries  which  are  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  basilar 
artery. 

1.  Circulus  articuli  vasculosits. 
A  term  applied  by  W.  Hunter  to 
the  appearance  presented  by  the 
margin  of  the  articular  cartilages, 
where  the  blood-vessels  terminate 
abruptly. 

3.  Circulus  venosus  Halleri. 
The  incomplete  circle  formed  by 
the  veins  around  the  base  of  the 
nipple  of  the  female  breast. 

3.  Circulus  ton  tiillaris.  A  plexus 
formed  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  around  the  tonsil. 

4.  Circulus  osscus.  An  incom- 
plete ring  of  bone  which  in  the 
fastus  supports  the  mombrana 
tympani. 

CIRCUMAGE'NTES  {circum- 
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agere,  to  move  round).  A  name 
applied  to  the  ohliqui  muscles, 
from  their  supposed  action  of 
railing  the  eye.  *" 

CIRCUMCrSION  (circiMitcidere, 
to  cut  about).  The  removal  of  a 
circular  portion  of  the  prepuce. 
See  Phimosis. 

■CIECUMDU'CTION  [circum, 
around,  ducere,  to  lead).  The 
slight  degree  of  motion  which 
takes  place  between  the  head  of  a 
bone  and  its  articular  cavity, 
while  the  extremity  of  the  limb  is 
made  to  describe  a  large  circle  on 
a  plane  surface,  as  in  the  shoulder 
and  hip-joints.  This  is,  in  fact,  to 
describe  a  conical  surface  by  rota- 
tion round  an  imaginary  axis. 

CIRCUMPLE'XUS  (circum, 
about,  flectere,  to  bend).  A  term  | 
applied  to  a  muscle  which  stretches 
the  palate  horizontally,  and  is 
hence  termed  tensor  palati  mollis ; 
and  to  the  axillarv  nerve. 

CIRCUMNUTATION.  The 
movement  of  the  apex  of  climbing 
plants,  first  observed  by  Darwin. 

CIRCUMSOrSSILE  (circum- 
scindere,  to  tear  all  round).  Di- 
vided all  round  by  a  transverse 
separation ;  a  term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  the  kind  of  dehiscence 
which  takes  place  in  the  capsule 
of  hyoscyamus,  of  anagallis,  of 
lecythis,  &c. 

CIRO'NES,  CYRONES,  SY- 
RONES.  Synonyms  of  the  acari 
^caUei,  or  itch-mites.  See  Acarus 
and  Sarcoptes. 

CIRRHO'SIS  {Ki^^6s,  yellowish 
or  tawny).  Chronic  hepaf.itis.  A 
disease  consisting  of  diminution 
and  deformity  of  the  liver,  which 
IS  dense,  granular,  wrinkled,  and 
termed  cirrhosis  by  Laonnec  from 
the  numerous  yellow  nodules  of 
bile-stained  hepatic  tissue  seen  on 
section.  By  Baillie  it  was  called 
common  tubercle  of  the  liver ;  by 


I  Elliotson,  gin-liver,  as  being  in- 
duced by  drunkenness  ;  by  others, 
granulated,  lobulated,"  mammel- 
lated,  or  scirrhous  liver,  hob-nailed 
liver,  chronic  atrophy,  &c. 

1.  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung.  Con- 
solidation or  contraction  of  pul- 
monary tissue,  accompanied  with 
dilatation  of  bronchi.  By  some 
writers  it  is  considered  as  inter- 
stitial  pneimtonitis. 

2.  Cirrhosis  of  the  Kidney.  A 
synonym  of  interstitial  nephritis. 

CIR'RUS  (cirrus,  curled  hair). 
A  tendril ;  an  elongated  and  fila- 
mentous organ  of  plants,  which 
possesses  the  power  of  twisting  in 
various  directions.  The  cirrus 
petiolaris  is  the  elongated  petiole 
of  a  pinnate  leaf  ;  the  cirrus  pe- 
duncularis  branches  off  on  each 
side  at  the  base  of  the  lamina  into 
a  twisting  branch  ;  the  cirrus  fo- 
liaris  extends  from  the  point  of  a 
single  leaf;  the  cirrus  corollaris 
occurs  in  the  petals  of  a  flower  ; 
the  tendril,  which  is  in  connection 
with  the  stem  alone,  is  called 
capreolus. 

CIR'SOID  (Kip<r6s,  varix,  eJSos, 
likeness).  A  term  applied  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  arteries,  in  cases 
of  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  in 
which  they  are  tortuous,  enlarged, 
with  thin  expanded  coats,  and 
active  pulsation. 

^  CIR'SOS  {Kipa6s,  varix).  The 
Gi-eek  term  for  a  varix  or  dilated 
vein.  Hence  the  terms  cirso-cele 
(k^Atj,  a  tumor),  or  varicocele,  a 
varicose  dilatation  of  the  sper- 
matic vein  ;  and  cirs- ophthalmia,  a 
general  varicose  afTection  of  tlie 
blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva. 

CI'TRIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  ci- 
trate. An  organic  crystalline  acid 
prepared  from  lemon-juice,  or 
from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus 
Linietta,  Hisso,  tlie  lime.  Its 
salts  are  termed  citrates. 
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CITRINE  OINTMENT  (citrus,  ] 
a  lemon).     Unguentum  hydrar-  i 
gyri  nitratia.  < 
CIVET.    A  substance   yielded  i 
by  two  glands  or  sacs,  placed,  as  ( 
in  the  musk-animal,  in  the  anal 
pouch  of  both  sexes  of  the  Viverra  ; 
civetta,  or  civet-cat.  : 
CI VI ALE'S  OPERATION  FOR  i 
STONE.    The  perins^um  is  first 
cut  vertically  in  the  middle  line 
down  to  the  staflF,  along  the  latter 
a  donble-bladed  lithotome  is  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder  and  then  , 
withdrawn  with  the  blades  opened 
so  as  to  cut  the  prostate  hori- 
zontally. 

CLAIRVOYANCE.  Clear- 
sightedness ;  a  i^eculiar  mode  of 
sensation,  or  second  sight,  con- 
nected with  somnambulism,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  clairvoijant  is 
supposed  to  see  objects  hidden 
from  ordinary  sight. 

CLARIPICA'TION  (clarus, 
clear,  ^eri,  to  become).  The  pro- 
cess of  clearing  liquids.  It  is 
performed  by  siobsidence  of  the 
suspended  particles,  and  decauta- 
tion  of  the  supernatant  liquor  ;  by 
filtration,  or  straining  through 
filters  of  paper,  linen,  sand,  or 
charcoal ;  or  by  coagtdation,  or 
the  admixture  of  albumen,  Or  the 
white  of  egg,  and  the  subsequent 
action  of  caloric,  acids,  &c. 

CLARKE,  POSTERIOR  VESI- 
CULAR COLUMNS  OF.  A 
group  of  ganglion  colls  in  the 
spinal  cord,  placed  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  posterior 
cornu. 

CLARK'S  PROCESS.  A  pro- 
cess for  softening  waters,  do- 
pending  on  tho  satui'ation  of  the 
free  carbonic  acid,  contained  in 
the  water,  by  the  addition  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  lime. 

CLASS.  A  division  in  biology, 
larger  than  that  of  order,  com- 


prising animals  which  are  formed 
upon  the  same  fundamental  plan 
of  structure,  but  differing  in  the  ' 
method    in  which    the  plan  is 

CLAUSTROPHO'BIA  {clau- 
stra,  a  bolt,  <f)di3os,  fear).  Morbid 
fear  aud  distress  on  being  shut  up 
alone  in  a  small  enclosed  space. 
See  AgoraphoMa. 

CLAUSTRUM  (claudere,  to 
close).  A  band  of  gray  matter  in 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  situated 
just  external  to  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  white  brain  substance. 

CLAUSU'RA  {cla'udere,to  shut). 
Literally,  a  fortress  on  the  fron- 
tier ;  and,  hence,  the  imperfora- 
tion  of  any  canal  or  cavity  of  the 
body. 

CLA'VATE  (clava,  a  club). 
Clubbed. 

CLAVA'TIO  (clavus,  a  nail). 
Qom-pliosis.  A  form  of  articulatioii, 
in  which  the  parts  are  fixed  like 
a  nail  by  a  hammer,  as  the  teeth 
in  the  sockets. 

CLAVICEPS  PURPUREA. 
'Cordyceps  purpurea.  The  name 
given  to  the  ascophores,  or  stalked 
bodies  which  grow  upon  the  sclero- 
tium  of  ergot,  and  contain  the 
sjjoridia. 

CLA'VICLE  {clavicida,  dim.  of 
clavis,  a  key).  The  collar-bone  ; 
a  long  bone  shaped  like  the  italic 
letter  /,  but  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  an  ancient  key. 

CLA'VUS  (a  nail).  1.  A  covn 
or  callosity  ;  an  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  epidermis,  resulting 
from  hypertrophy  of  tho  papillaj 
of  the  derma.  (See  Tylosis.)  .  2. 
Protrusion  of  the  iris  thi-ough  an 
opening  in  the  cornea,  in  the  form 
of  a  large  and  dark-coloured 
tumor. 

CLA'VUS  HYSTE'RICUS. 
-  The  hysteric  nail  j  a  fixed  pain  in 
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the  forebe.id,  as  if  produced  by  a 
nail,  occurring  in  hysteria. 

OLAY.  One  of  the"  primitive 
earths,  formerly  called  argil, 
but  now  alumina,  from  its  being 
obtained  in  greatest  piu'ity  from 
alum. 

CLEARING  NTJT.  The  seed 
of  the  Strychnos  Fotatoruyn,  used 
in  India  principally  for  clearing 
water  from  imjDurities.  The  peri- 
carp is  iised  by  the  natives  as 
emetic. 

CLEAVAGE.  The  mechanical 
division  of  crystals,  by  which  the 
inclination  of  their  laminai  is 
determined.  Planes  of  cleavage 
are  plane  sm-faces  of  a  crystal 
parallel  to  the  external  ones. 

CLEAVAGE  PROCESS.  A 
process  of  segmentation  in  certain 
animal  and  vegetable  cells. 

CLEIDO-MASTOI'DEUS. 
Nutator  capitis  externus,  vel 
posticus.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle. 

CLEISA'GRA  (/cAei'y,  the  clavi- 
cle, &ypa,  seizure).  Goiit  of  the 
articulation  of  the  clavicles. 

CLEISTOGAMOUS  (KXeiarSs, 
that  can  be  shut  or  closed,  yilfj.os, 
marriage).  A  term  applied  to 
flowers  which  are  fertilized  by 
their  own  pollen  without  the  un- 
folding of  the  petals. 

CLEPTOMA'NIA  (KAeTrra-,  to 
steal,  naula,  madness).  A  morbid 
disposition  to  steal  without  assign- 
able cause,  a  form  of  partial  moral 
mania.  The  term  should  bo 
clepsimania.  In  fact  there  exists 
a  Greek  verb  K\f\\ii-noruv,  to  drink 
unfairly,  i.e.  to  take  back- 
handers. 

CLERGYMAN'S  SORE 
THROAT.  Aphonia  clericorum. 
An  inflammation  of  the  follicles  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  la- 
rynx duo  to  overstrain. 

L 


CLI'BANTJS  (KKlBavos,  anoven). 
A  particular  kind  of  oven  used  by 
the  Romans.  By  Celsus  it  was 
jDrobably  intended  to  designate 
a  stove  placed  in  a  common  room 
to  heat  the  bath.  See  Laconi- 
cum. 

CLIMACTE'RIC  (KXifxaKr-lip, 
the  step  of  a  ladder).  A  period  in 
the  progression  of  the  life  of  man, 
usually  divided  into  periods  of 
seven  years,  each  multiple  of 
seven  being  supposed  to  be 
characterized  by  alterations  in  the 
health  and  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  the  ninth  period,  or 
63rd  year,  being  the  grand  cli- 
macteric. 

1.  Climacteric  disease.  This  term 
has  been  applied  to  a  sudden  and 
general  alteration  of  health,  occur- 
ring at  a  certain  period  of  life,  and 
of  uncertain  duration. 

2.  Climacteric  teething.  The 
production  of  teeth  at  a  very  late 
period  of  life,  after  the  loss  of  the 
permanent  teeth  by  accident  or 
natural  decay,  commonly  between 
the  63rd  and  81st  year,  or  the 
interval  which  fills  up  the  two 
grand  climacteric  years  of  the 
Greek  physiologists. 

CLIMATE  (K\'ifia,  a  region). 
The  term  climate  is  derived  from 
the  old  mathematical  geographers, 
who  were  accustomed  to  draw 
imaginary  lines  on  the  earth's 
surface  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  the  successive  "climates," 
Khlixara,  were  the  spaces  and 
regions  between  these  linos.  At 
present,  the  term  climate  denotes 
merely  the  temperature  and  other 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  of 
different  countries  and  districts, 
in  reference  to  their  effects  upon 
the  health  of  persons  inhabiting 
them.  The  following  comjiiliition 
from  the  well-known  work  of  Sir 
James  Clark,  comprises — 1,  a  brief 
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account  of  the  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  of  different  countries  or 
districts,  in  reference  to  their 
effects  upon  the  health  of  persons 
inhabiting  them ;  and,  2,  an 
enumeration  of  those  diseases 
which  are  most  decidedly  benefited 
by  change  of  climate,  and  the 
particular  situation  most  suitable 
to  each. 

I.  English  Climates. 

The  great  desiderata  in  this 
country  are  a  mild  climate  and 
sheltered  residence,  for  pulmonary 
and  other  affections,  daring  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  districts 
of  England  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  The  South  Coast. — This 
comprehends  the  tract  of  coast 
between  Hastings  and  Portland 
Island,  including  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  superiority  of  the 
climate  of  this  district  exists 
chiefly  during  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  principal  j)laces 
are —  ' 

(I.)  Undercliff,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  most  sheltered  and 
warmest  of  all  these  places  ;  it 
affords  also  a  good  summer  cli- 
mate. 

(2.)  Hastings,  which  follows 
next  in  point  of  shelter  and 
warmth,  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months. 

(3.)  Brighton,  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  preceding  places  as 
a  residence  in  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  accompanied 
with  much  irritation,  is  of  a  drier 
and  more  bracing  atmosphere. 
Autumn  is  the  season  during 
which  the  climate  of  this  place 
possesses  the  greatest  advantages. 

2.  The  South-west  Coast. — 
This  reaches  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Cornwall.  Tho  tempe- 
rature of  the  more  sheltered  spots 


of  the  south  coast  of  Devon, 
during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  is,  on  the 
average,  about  five  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  London  during  the 
same  period ;  whereas  on  the 
south  coast,  the  difference  scarcely 
exceeds  two  degrees.  The  prin- 
cipal places  are  Torquay,  Dawlish, 
Sidmouth,  and  Exmoiith  :  the  first 
of  these  is  the  most  sheltered  place 
in  our  island  ;  Salcomhe,  the  Mont- 
pellier  of  Huxham,  is  one  of  the 
warmest  spots  in  this  country 
during  the  winter. 

3.  The  Land's  End.— This 
district  is  most  suitable  for  the 
irritable  and  inflammatoiy  habit, 
and  least  so  for  the  relaxed 
nervous  constitution.  The  only 
places  in  this  district  deserving 
particular  notice  are — 

(1.)  Penzance,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  equal  distribution  of 
its  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  throughout  the  day  and 
night ;  indeed,  it  is  only  excelled, 
in  this  respect,  by  the  climate  of 
Madeira.  The  difference  between 
the  warmest  and  coldest  months 
in  London  is  26°  ;  at  Penzance,  it 
is  only  18°.  The  climate  of  the 
Land's  End  is,  however,  very 
humid,  and,  from  its  exposure  to 
the  northerly  and  easterly  winds, 
colder  during  the  spring  than 
Torquay  or  Undercliff. 

(2.)  Flushing,  a  small  village  in 
the  vicinity  of  Falmouth;  its 
position  differs  from  that  of 
Penzance  only  in  being  somewhat 
protected  from  the  north  and  east 
winds. 

4.  The  West  of  England. — 
This  comprehends  the  places  along 
the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
and  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Of 
these  it  is  necessary  only  to 
notice — 

Clifton,  which,  compared  with 
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the  South-west  Coast,  is  more  ex- 
citing, more  bracing,  and  drier, 
but  not  so  mild  ;  it  is  therefore 
better  suited  to  a  relaxed,  languid 
habit,  and  less  so  for  pulmonary 
and  other  diseases,  accompanied 
with  irritation  and  a  tendency  to 
inflammation. 

II.  Foreign  Climates. 

1.  The  South-west  of  Teance. — 
This  comprehends  the  tract  of 
country  extending  from  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne  to  Toulouse.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  only 
about  four  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  soutii-west  of  England  ; 
both  are  soft  and  rather  humid, 
and  agree  and  disagree,  generally 
speaking,  with  diseases  of  the 
same  character.  The  only  place 
in  this  district  which  need  be  here 
noticed  is  — 

Pau,  a  little  town  remarkable 
for  the  mildness  of  the  spring, 
and  its  comparative  exemption 
from  sharp,  cold  winds  during 
that  season  ;  its  chief  fault  is  the 
unsteadiness  of  its  temperature. 

2.  The  South-east  OF  France. — 
This  includes  that  extensive  tract 
■of  country  which  stretches  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Montpellier  to  the  banks  of 
the  Var,  the  boundary  stream 
between  France  and  Piedmont. 
The  climate  of  this  district  is 
warmer  and  drier,  but  more  irri- 
tating and  exciting  than  that  of 
the  South-west.  It  is  also  subject 
to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  to  frequent  harsh,  cold 
winds,  especially  the  mistral,  or 
the  north-west,  rendering  the 
whole  of  this  country  an  improper 
residence  for  patients  suffering 
under,  or  peculiarly  disposed  to, 
inflammation  or  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  principal 
places  arc — 


(1.)  Montpellier,  the  higli  and 
exposed  situation  of  which  renders 
it  liable  to  all  the  above-mentioned 
objections  in  a  remarkable  degree  ; 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  pul- 
monary inflammation  and  j^hthisia 
are  among  the  most  prevailing 
diseases  of  the  place. 

(2.)  Marseilles,  which,  though 
less  exposed  than  the  preceding 
place,  is  an  equally  improper 
residence  for  consumptive  invalids. 
It  forms  a  good  winter  residence 
for  persons  likely  to  benefit  by  a 
dry,  sharp  air. 

(3.)  Hyires,  which  possesses  the 
mildest  climate  in  the  whole  of 
this  district,  being  sheltered  to  a 
considerable  degree  from  the 
northerly  winds. 

3.  Nice. — This  place,  situated 
in  the  same  line  of  coast  as  the 
Provence,  is  superior  to  it  in 
several  respects  :  it  is  protected 
from  the  northerly  winds,  espe- 
cially the  mistral ;  but  is  not 
exempt  from  cold  winds,  especially 
during  the  spring,  and  is  therefore 
considered  an  unfavourable  situa- 
tion for  consumption,  even  in  its 
earlier  stages,  for  bronchial  dis- 
eases of  the  dry,  irritable  character, 
and  for  dyspepsia  depending  on 
an  irritated  or  inflammatory  con- 
dition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach.  This  climate  is 
found  useful  for  languid,  torpid 
constitutions,  for  scrofulous  affec- 
tions in  persons  of  this  kind  of 
constitution,  for  chronic  bronchial 
disease,  accompanied  with  copious 
expectoration,  for  humoral  asthma, 
&c.  The  summer  at  Nice  is  too 
hot  for  any  class  of  invalids. 

4.  Italy. — The  climate  of  the 
south  of  Italy  differs  little  in 
actual  temperature  from  that  of 
Provence  and  Nice,  but  it  is  softer, 
more  humid,  nnd  less  exciting. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sirocco. 
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■which  is  scarcely  felt  at  the  latter 
places,  forms  au  objection  to  the 
Italian  climate,  though  this  objec- 
tion is  not  of  much  weight  during 
the  winter.  The  diseases  in  which 
the  climate  of  Italy  proves  most 
beneficial,  are  chronic  bronchitis 
and  rheumatism.  The  princij^al 
places  for  winter  climates  are — 

(1.)  Borne,  which  possesses  one 
of  the  best  climates  in  Italy  :  to 
the  invalid,  capable  of  taking 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  it  affords 
advantages  over  both  Naples  and 
Pisa.  It  is  somewhat  warmer  in 
the  winter,  and  drier  than  Pisa, 
though  more  humid  than  Nice 
and  the  parching  climate  of  Pro- 
vence. 

(2.)  Pisa,  which  resembles  Rome 
in  its  general  qualities,  but  pos- 
sesses advantages  over  every 
other  place  in  Italy  for  patients 
who  can  bear  little  exposure  to 
the  air. 

(3.)  Ncqdes,  which  is  more  sub- 
ject to  winds,  and  the  air  of 
which  is  more  exciting  than  that 
of  Pisa  or  Eome.  As  a  residence 
for  invalids  labouring  under 
pulmonary  irritation,  or  chronic 
rheumatism,  it  is  inferior  to  both. 

5.  The  Mediterranean  Islands. 
— Some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Sicily  afford  a  pretty  good  winter 
climate ;  it  is,  however,  diflBcult 
to  obtain  in  these  parts  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life. 
'Although  exception  may  be  made 
in  this  respect  in  favour  oi  Malta, 
the  climate  of  this  island  has  little 
to  recommend  it  to  any  class  of 
invalids,  least  of  all  to  such  as 
suffer  from  pulmonary  affections. 

6.  Atlantic  Climate. —  Tlio 
climate  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
in  the  temperate  latitudes  is  more 
steady  than  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  imparts  a  similar 
character  to  the  climate  of  its 


islands.  The  principal  of  these 
are — 

(1.)  Madeira,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  which  is  only  about 
six  degi-ees  higher  than  that  of  the 
soiith-east  of  France  and  Italy ; 
this  temperature  is,  however,  very 
differently  distributed  throughout 
the  year,  the  range  being  far.  less 
at  Madeira  than  in  the  most 
favom-ed  spots  in  the  South  of 
Europe.  Thus,  while  the  winter 
is  twelve  degrees  warmer  than  in 
Italy  and  France,  the  summer  is 
five  degrees  cooler  ;  and,  while  the 
mean  annual  range  at  Madeira  is 
only  fourteen  degrees,  it  is  nearly 
double  this  at  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Nice.  Madeu-a  affords  the 
best  climate  of  the  Atlantic  Islands 
for  consumptive  cases  ;  Fuuchal  is 
the  most  desirable  for  a  winter 
residence. 

(2.)  The  Canary  Islands,  which 
rank  next  to  Madeira  in  point  of 
climate;  they  are  somewhat 
warmer,  but  the  excess  of  tem- 
peratm-e  is  not  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  year  ;  for,  while 
Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of 
Teneriffe,  is  seven  degrees  warmer 
than  Funchal  in  summer,  it  is 
only  five  degrees  warmer  in  winter. 
The  temperature  is  also  more 
equable  throughout  the  year  at 
Madeira  than  at  Teneriffe ;  the 
diffei'ence  between  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  summer  and  winter 
being  9°  at  the  former  place, 
while  it  is  12°  at  the  latter. 

(3.)  The  Azores,  or  Western 
Islaoids,  which  in  their  external 
cliaractcrs  resemble  Madeira  and 
the  Canaries.  The  climate  ap- 
pears to  be  mild,  but  somewhat 
humid;  less  warm  than  Madeira 
during  the  winter,  and  more  op- 
pressive during  summer. 

(4.)  The  Bermudas,  which  differ 
little  from  Madeira  in  the  mild- 
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ness  of  their  wintei'  climate  ;  they 
are,  however,  much  more  liable  to 
high  winds  in  the  winter,  ex- 
tremely hot  during  the  summer, 
and  quite  improper  at  this  season 
for  the  residence  of  such  invalids 
as  are  likely  to  be  sent  from  this 
country. 

(5.)  The  Baliamas,  in  which 
the  winter  and  spring  are  con- 
siderably cooler  than  the  same 
seasons  in  the  West  Indies,  while 
the  temperature  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  is  nearly  the  same. 
During  the  winter,  the  tempera- 
ture is  subject  'to  rapid  and  con- 
siderable vicissitudes,  and  cold, 
harsh,  northerly  winds  are  not 
unfrequent. 

(6.)  The  West  Indies,  of  which 
the  mean  annual  tempei'ature,  near 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  about  80°, 
and  during  the  six  months  which 
include  the  ^vinter  season,  the 
temperature  is  only  2°  lower.  The 
extreme  annual  range  does  not  ex- 
ceed 20",  while  the  mean  daily 
range  throughout  the  year  is  only 
6°.  Hence  this  climate  is  im- 
proper, generally  speaking,  for 
consumptive  invalids,  who,  never- 
theless, are  frequently  sent  there. 
Calculous  disorders  and  scrofula 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  West 
Indies ;  gout  is  not  common,  and 
rheumatism  neither  frequent  nor 
severe. 


1.  Pidmonary  Consumption.  Of 
the  Atlantic  Islands,  Madeira  ;  in 
Italy,  Rome  and  Pisa ;  and  in 
England,  Torquay  and  Undercliff, 
afford  the  best  climate  for  con- 
sumptive cases. 

2.  Chronic  Bronchitis.  Of  the 
continental  climates,  those  of 
Rome  and  Pisa  are  the  most  bene- 
ficial in  cases  attended  with  an 
irritable  state  of  the  affected  parts 


without  much  secretion  ;  and  that 
of  Nice,  in  cases  attended  with 
leas  sensibility,  a  more  copious 
expectoration,  and  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  system  generally.  Madeira 
has  been  found  more  beneficial  in 
the  former  class  than  in  the  latter. 
In  England,  Torquay  and  Under- 
cliff afford  the  best  climates  in  the 
first  class  of  cases,  and  Clifton  in 
the  latter,  in  which  Brighton  also 
is  a  very  favourable  residence 
during  the  autumn. 

3.  Asthma.  For  humoral  asthma, 
Nice  is  the  best  residence  ;  but 
Rome  is  preferable  when  this  dis- 
ease is  accompanied  with  an 
irritated  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  a  complication  which  is 
exceedingly  common. 

4.  Chronic  Rheumatism.  Rome 
and  Nice  -are  the  best  residences 
for  persons  suffering  from  this 
complaint.  When  the  patient's 
constitution  and  digestive  organs 
are  irritable,  the  latter  has  been 
observed,  generally,  to  disagree, 
whatever  may  be  the  more  promi- 
nent disease. 

5.  Gout.  A  warm  climate  is 
found  to  alleviate  this  disease. 
Gout  is  of  rare  occurrence  at 
Genoa,  and  has  been  remarkably 
relieved  by  residence  in  the  West 
Indian  climate. 

6.  Scrofula.  Nice  and  Rome 
have  been  found  to  bo  favourable 
residences  ;  and  in  some  oases,  the 
climate  of  tho  West  Indies  has 
proved  more  effectual  tliau  any  in 
Europe,  viz.,  those  of  an  indolent 
character  with  little  disposition  to 
febrile  excitement. 

7.  Dijspe.psia.  Tho  south  ol' 
Enropc,  especially  of  Italy,  is 
found  beneficial  in  different  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  hyjiocliondriasia,  and 
other  nervous  affections  iiitima,to]y 

1  connected  with  a  disordered  state 
!  of  tho  digestive  organs  ;  all  those 
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are  aggravated  by  a  cold  and 
humid  atmosphere.  Great  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  is  necessary  in 
removing  from  a  cold  to  a  warm 
climate  in  this  class  of  diseases. 

CLIMATO'LOGY  (/cXiV«.  a  re- 
gion, Xoyos,  a  word).  An  account 
of  climates  ;  it  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  meteorology. 

GLINA'NTHIUM  {Kxiv-n,  a  bed, 
&vSo^,  flower).  Cliniuni.  The  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flowers  of  a  com- 
posite plant ;  the  hed,  as  it  were, 
on  which  the  florets  repose. 

CLI'NICAL  (KXhr,,  a  bed). 
Belonging  to  the  bed;  a  term 
applied  to  lectures  delivered,  or 
to  the  iiavestigation  of  diseases 
practised,  at  the  bed-side. 

CLI'NOID  (kXIut,,  a  bed,  dSos, 
likeness).  A  designation  of  pro- 
cesses of  the  sella  turcica  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  knobs  of  a  bed- 
stead. 

CLI'TOEIS  {KX^iTopls,  of  the 
Greeks).  A  small  elongated  organ 
of  the  pudendum,  situated  in  front 
of  the  pubes,  and  furnished  with 
a  glans  of  erectile  tissue ;  it 
corresponds  to  the  penis  in  the 
male. 

1.  Clitorismus.  A  morbid  en- 
largement of  the  clitoris.  Clito- 
ritis,  or  intiammatio  penis 
muliebris,  is  inflammation  of  the 
clitoris. 

2.  Clitorid-ectome  ((KTSfxri,  exci- 
sion).   Excision  of  the  clitoris. 

CLI'VUS  BLUMENBA'CHII. 
The  slope  of  Blumeubacli ;  an 
inclined  surface  behind  the 
dorsum  ephippii  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

CLOA'CA.  The  name  of  an 
artificial  canal  in  Rome  by  which 
the  sewage  was  conveyed  into  the 
Tiber.  The  tei-m  is  now  applied, 
in  natural  history,  to  a  receptacle 
observed  in  the  monotrcmata,  iu 


birds,  in  reptiles,  and  in  many 
fishes,  which  receives  the  faeces 
and  the  urine,  together  with  the 
semen  of  the  male,  and  the  ovum 
of  the  female. 

Cloacce  (pi.  of  cloaca,  a  sewer'*. 
The  openings,  in  cases  of  necrosis, 
in  the  shell  of  new  bone,  leadins 
to  the  enclosed  dead  bone. 

CLO'NIC  {kXSi'os,  any  violent 
confused  motion) .  A  term  applied 
to  that  kind  of  si^asin  in  which  the 
muscles  are  alternately  contracted 
and  relaxed,  as  in  hiccough,  epi- 
lepsy, &c. 

CLO'NUS  [kKSvos).  Irregular 
spasmodic  muscular  contraction. 

Anlcle  cJo7ius.  The  term  applied 
to  the  rapidly  repeated  clonic 
contractions  of  the  soleus  and 
gastrocnemius  muscles  produced 
by  slightly  flexing  the  knee,  sup- 
porting the  leg,  and  then  suddenly 
and  forcibly  flexing  the  ankle-joint, 
keeping  up  flexion  by  pressing  on 
the  ball  of  the  toes. 

CLOT  OF  BLOOD.  The 
coagulum,  or  red  solid  portion 
which  separates  from  newly- 
drawn  blood.  The  other  portion 
is  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  called 
serum. 

CLOUDY  SWELLING.  The 
swollen  granular  appearance  of  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  cells;  it 
is  well  marked  in  the  renal  epi- 
thelium of  earlv  tubal  neplmtis. 

CLOVE-HITCH.  The  name  of 
a  particular  kind  of  Iciiot  used  in 
the  treatment  of  dislocations. 

CLUB-FOOT.  Pes  contortus ; 
Talipes.  A  congenital  distortion 
of  the  tarsal  bones,  arising  from 
contraction  of  muscles  or  groups 
of  muscles.  The  following  va- 
rieties were  named  by  Dr. 
Krauss : — 

1.  The  Tip-foot,  Horse-foot,  or 
Pes  equinus.  A  rigid  contraction 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  so  that  the 
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patient  walks  on  his  tods,  and  the 
lieel  is  drawn  upward.  In  this 
class  may  be  included  the  Tcnot-foot 
(pied-bot  en  dessous),  when  the 
patient  walks  upon  the  back  of  the 
foot. 

2.  The  Cross-foot,  Club-foot 
inward,  or  Varus.  The  patient 
walks  on  the  outward  edge  of  the 
foot,  or  the  outward  part  of  the 
dorsum,  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot 
being  turned  upward. 

3.  The  Out-bow-foot,  Club-foot 
outward,  or  Valgus.  The  reverse 
of  the  preceding  variety.  The 
patient  treads  upon  the  inward 
part  of  the  foot,  the  outer  edge 
being  turned  upward. 

4.  The  Heel  cluh-foot,  or 
Talipes  calcaneus,  or  Talus.  The 
patient  walks  upon  the  heel,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  being 
drawn  up. 

5.  Compound  varieties  of  club- 
foot occur,  as  talipes  equina -vartts, 
equino- valgus,  and  calcaneo-valgus. 
See  Talipes. 

CLUB-HAND.  Manus  curta. 
A  distortion  of  the  hand  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  as  that  of 
club-foot,the  contraction  occurring 
either  in  the  sense  of  preternatural 
flexion,  or  in  that  of  abnormal  ex- 
tension, of  the  hand. 

CLY'STER  {KAvarijp,  from 
K\{i^w,  to  wash  out).  A  liquid 
thrown  into  the  intestines,  per 
(mum,  by  means  of  a  syringe; 
also  called  enema,  lavamentum, 
lavement,  and  injection. 

CNIDO'SIS(/cct5co(rij,  an  itching, 
©specially  such  as  is  produced  by 
the  Kv'iS-i),  or  nettle).  Alibert's 
designation  of  Urticaria,  or 
Nettle-rash,  derived  from  the 
itching  and  burning  sensation,  like 
that  produced  by  the  nettle, 
which  accompanies  it.  The  Greek 
terms  Hvi]<Tfj.6s,  /ccu/xds,  and  itvi]- 
<pr},  arc  also  applied  by  writers 


to  pruritus,  or  itching  of  the 
skin. 

COA'GULABLE  LYMPH.  The 
fluid  slowly  effused,  in  wounds, 
afterwards  becoming  the  bond  of 
union.    See  Lymph. 

COA'GULATION  (cogere,  con- 
tract, from  con-agere,  to  drive 
together).  A  term  formerly 
synonymous  with  crystallization, 
but  now  applied  to  the  partial 
solidification  of  a  fluid  body  by 
exposure  to  cold,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  agent.  Spontaneous 
coagulation  denotes  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles  of  the  blood,  or 
some  effused  fluids,  &c.  Induced 
coagulation  denotes  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  albumen  by  heat, 
alcohol,  &c. 

COAGULA'TIVE  NECEO'SIS. 
A  term  used  by  Cohnheim  to  ex- 
press the  death  from  arrested 
nutrition  of  small  portions  of 
tissue  into  which  a  small  amount 
of  lymph  has  penetrated  and  sub- 
sequently coagulated,  the  lymph 
supplying  the  fibrinogen,  and  the 
cells  of  the  injured  tissue  the 
fibrinoplastin. 

COA'GtJLUM  (cogere,  con-agere, 
to  thicken  or  ciu-dle).  The  sub- 
stance which  results  from  coagu- 
lation. As  applied  to  the  blood 
only,  it  is  termed  clot ;  as  applied 
to  milk,  it  is  called  ciwd. 

COAL.  A  general  term  for 
various  substances,  characterized 
especially  by  the  presence  of  car- 
bon, associated  with  smaller  quan- 
tities of  other  matters,  gaseous 
and  mineral.  The  principal  varie- 
ties of  coal  are  lignite,  bituminous 
coal,  and  anthracite. 

COAL-GAS.  An  illuminating 
gas  obtained  from  coal,  and  con- 
sisting essentially  of  free  hydro- 
gen, marsh-gas,  oletiant  gas, 
carbonic  oxide,  &c. 
COAPTA'TION    (coaptatio,  the 
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act  of  adjusting).  Setting,  or  the 
act  of  placing,  the  broken  extremi- 
ties of  a  bone  in  their  natural 
position.  The  term  coaptatio 
corresponds  with  the  apixoina  of 
the  Greeks,  denoting  a  skilful 
joining  together. 

COAECTA'TIO  {ooarto  or  co- 
arcto,  to  press  together).  Contrac- 
tion, as  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea, 
tendons,  fasoise,  muscles,  &c. 

COATING.  Lorication.  A 
method  employed  for  securing  or 
repairing  retorts  used  in  distilla- 
tion. Coatings  are  made  of  marly 
earth,  kneaded  with  fi-esh  horse- 
dung,  slaked  lime,  and  linseed  oil, 
&c. 

CO'BALT  (Cohalus,  the  demon 
of  mines).  A  metal,  found  chiefly 
in  combination  with  arsenic,  as 
arsenical  cobalt ;  or  with  sulphur 
and  arsenic,  as  gray  cobalt  ore. 
See  Smalt  and  Zaffre. 

CO'CA.  Tpada.  The  leaf  of 
the  Erythroxylon  coca,  a  plant  in 
extensive  use  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Andes,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  intoxication  and  stupor. 
The  word  Coca  is  derived  from 
the  Aymara  (Indian)  word  hhoka, 
signifying  "  plant,"  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Paraguay  the  indigenous 
tea-plant  is  called  yerha,  "the 
plant "  par  excellence. 

COCAIN.  Cucain.  An  alka- 
loid extracted  from  the  above ;  it 
has  of  late  been  largely  made  use 
of  to  produce  local  anaesthesia  of 
a  mucous  surface  by  painting  the 
latter  with  a  solution  of  the 
drug. 

CO'CCULUS  IN'DICUS.  Tho 
fruit  of  Anamirta  cocciilus,  an 
East  Indian  plant,  of  narcotic  and 
stimulating  qualities. 

CO'CCUS  {k6kkos,  a  kernel). 
A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a 
pericarp  of  dry,  elastic  pieces,  or 
coccules,  as  in  Euphorbia.    In  this 


plant  the  cocci  are  three  in  num- 
her,  and  the  fruit,  generally  called 
a  rhegma,  is  therefore  also  called 
a  tricoceous  capsule. 

CO'CCUS  CA'CTI.  Coccinella. 
The  Cochineal  insect ;  a  hemipte- 
rous  insect  which  feeds  upon  the 
Opuntia  cochinillifera,.  The  co- 
chineal of  the  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
sists of  the  dried  female  insect 
reared  in  Mexico  and  TeneriSe  ; 
there  are  the  silver  and  the  bZacfe 
varieties.  The  term  granilla  is 
applied  to  very  small  cochineal 
insects  and  minute  masses,  resem- 
bling fragments  of  the  larger 
insects. 

Coccus  lacca  is  the  means  of 
producing  shell-lac,  coccus  pehlah 
the  spermaceti-like  wax  of  Chinese 
pharmacy,  coccus  maniparus  the 
honey  sugar,  each  by  puncturing 
the  leaves  or  shoots  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  found. 

COCCYGE'AL  GANGLION. 
Ganglion  Impar.  A  small  ganglion 
situated  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  coccyx  and  connected  with 
filaments  from  the  gangliated  cord 
of  the  sympathetic. 

COCCYG'EAL  GLAND.  Luscli- 
ka's  gland.  A  minute  reddish- 
gray  body  made  up  of  dilated 
small  arteries,  and  placed  in  the 
hollow  near  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

COCCYODY'NIA(k({kku|,  coccyx, 
oSyi/7),  pain) .  Coccygodynia,  coccy- 
algia.  A  painful  affection  of  the 
coccyx  and  its  neighbouring  struc- 
tures, occurring  chiefly  in  women, 
and  closely  resembling  in  its 
symptoms  the  pain  occasioned  by 
fissure  or  ulcer  of  the  anus  and 
rectum.  Coccygodynia  is  a  better 
term. 

CO'CCYX  {k6kkv^,  a  cuckoo). 
The  lower  end  of  the  spine,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  tho 
cuckoo's  beak.  Hence  the  terms 
OS  coccygis,  the  cauda,  or  coccyx ; 
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cocci/iyeus,  a  muscle  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis ;  and  coccyodynia,  or  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  coccyx. 

CO'CHLEA.  A  snail,  a  snail- 
shell.  The  anterior  division  of  the 
labyrinth,  resembling  the  spiral 
shell  of  the  snail.  It  describes 
two  turns  and  a  half  around  a 
central  pillar  called  the  modiolus. 

COCHLEA'EE  (cochlea,  a  snail- 
shell).  .Cochlear.  A  spoon,  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
shell  of  a  snail ;  a  spoonful.  Coch- 
leare amplum  is  a  table-spoonful, 
or  half  a  fluid  ounce ;  cochleare 
mediocre,  a  dessert-spoonful,  or 
somewhat  more  than  two  fluid 
drachms;  and  cochleare  minimum, 
a  tea-spoonful,  or  one  fluid 
di-achm. 

CO'COA.  A  substance  consist- 
ing of  the  roasted  and  powdered 
kernels  and  husks  of  the  Theohroma 
Cacao,  or  Cocoa-tree,  a  Biittneria- 
ceous  tree  of  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies. 

COCUM  BUTTER.  Cocoa  oil. 
A  substance  of  recent  importation, 
consisting  of  a  concrete  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  Garcinia 
purpurea,  a  Guttiferoua  plant. 

COD-LIVER  OIL.  Oleum 
Morrhuce.  An  oil  obtained  from 
the  liver  of  the  Oadus  morrhua, 
or  Common  Cod,  formerly  called 
Asellus  major,  and  from  allied 
species. 

CU'DEIA  [icdSeia,  a  poppy- 
head).  Codeine.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered by  Robiquct  in  opium  ;  a 
feeble  soporific. 

CCELELMI'NTHA  (,<o7Aos, 
hollow,  'e\fitvs,  a  worm).  The 
name  of  those  intestinal  worms 
whicli  arc  hollow,  or  possess  an 
alimentary  canal.  These  are  the 
trichocephalus  ddspar,  or  long 
thread-worm,  found  in  the  cajcum 
and  largo  intestine ;  the  ancaris 
lumhricoides,  or  largo,  round  worm, 


found  in  the  small  intestine  ;  the 
ascaris  vermicularis,  or  small 
thread-worm,  found  in  the  rectum, 
&c.    See  Sterelmintlia. 

CCELENTERA'TA  (koIKos, 
hollow,  evrepov,  an  intestine).  A 
sub-kingdom  of  invertebrates  .  in 
which  the  alimentary  tract  com- 
municates freely  with  the  body 
cavity,  and  the  members  of  which 
possess  a  radiate  condition  of  the 
cellular  organs. 

COE'LIA  (ffoiAia,  from  koIXos, 
hollow).  The  belly,  or  abdomen; 
the  cavity  which  contains  the 
intestines.  The  cceliac  axis  is  the 
first  single  trunk  given  oS  by  the 
abdominal  aorta  ;  the  cceliac  plexus 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  solar; 
cceliac  passion  is  another  term  for 
colic  ;  and  cceliaca  are  medicines 
which  act  on  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

The  term  Cosliaca  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  as  the 
appropriate  name  for  the  various 
symptoms  commonly  attributed  to 
hysteria,  the  real  cause  of  these 
being  "  disturbance  of  function  of 
the  cceliac  centre  of  tlie  nervous 
plexuses.'^ 

CCELOSPE'RMOUS  {ko7Kov, 
hollow,  a-n-epixa,  seed).  A  term 
applied  to  seeds  which  present  a 
hollow  form  by  the  bending  to- 
gether of  their  up^jcr  and  lower 
parts,  as  in  some  umbelliferous 
plants. 

CCENOSTHE'SIS  («o,^Jt,  com- 
mon, alffOriiTis,  perception).  A 
term  expressive  of  the  general 
sensibility  of  tlic  system. 

CCTINli'RUS  (icoivds,  common, 
ovpd,  a  tail).  A  cystose  bladder, 
containing  numerous  heads  of 
immature  tape-worms  growing 
from  its  inner  surface ;  ccenurus 
cerehralis,  or  the  (lid  hydatid, 
infests  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
See  Hydatid. 
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COFFIN  BONE.  The  terminal  1 
phalanx  of  Solidungula. 

COHOBA'TION.  The  conti- 
nuous re-clistillation  of  a  liquid 
from  the  same  materials,  or  from  a 
fresh  parcel  of  the  same  materials. 

COIE.    Cocoa-nut  fibre  used  as 
a  stuffing  for  mattresses. 

COI'TIO;  CO'ITUS  or  CCB'TUS 
(coire,  to  go  or  come  together). 
A  going  or  coming  together ;  sex- 
ual intercourse  ;  in  this  sense  only, 
coitus. 

COLATU'RA  (colare,  to  strain). 
That  which  has  been  strained. 
Any  filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

CO'LCHICUM  AUTUMNA'LE. 
Colehicum  or  Meadow  SaflB.-on ; 
a  Melanthaceous,  indigenous 
plant,  known  to  the  Ancients 
under  the  name  hermo-dacUjl.  The 
cormus  and  the  seeds  are  officinal, 
and  yield  a  vegeto-alkali  called 
colchicine.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Colchis,  where  the  plant  is 
said  to  have  grown  abundantly. 

CO'LCOTHAR.  Oxidum  ferri 
ruhrum.  A  mixture  of  red  oxide 
of  iron  and  the  persulphate,  called 
by  artists  crocus,  crocus  Martis,  &o. 

COLEO'PTERA  (koX(6s, 
sheath,  Trrepou,  a  wing).  An  order 
of  Insecta,  the  beetle  tribe. 

CO'LIC  (kSiAoi',  the  colon).  Be- 
longing to  the  colon ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  arteries,  and  to  one  of  the 
omenta. 

CO'LICA  {kcc\ou,  the  colon). 
Coluvi.  The  colic  ;  a  painful  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  colon  without  inflammation  or 
fever.  It  is  termed  accidentalis, 
when  induced  byparticular  articles 
of  diet ;  stercoracea,  when  occa- 
sioned by  accumulation  in  the 
bowels  ;  meconialis,  when  ai-ising 
from  retention  of  the  meconium ; 
calculosa,  when  produced  by  in- 
testinal calculus  ;  and  colica  Pic- 
tonum,  tho  colic  of  the  Pictoncs, 


an  endemic  in  Poitou,  also  called 
dry  belly-ache,  Devonshire  colic, 
painters'  colic,  and  colica  .satH7-?iijia, 
as  produced  by  the  effects  of  lead  ; 
and  colica,  hepatica,  biliary  colic, 
due  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones 
along  the  bile  or  the  cystic  duct ; 
colica  renalis,  renal  colic,  due  to 
the  passage  of  calculi,  blood- 
clots,  &c.,  down  the  ureters. 
Colic  was  termed  by  Sydenham, 
and  the  old  English  writers,  dry 
helly-ache. 

-COLLA  (/tdWa,  glue).  A  ter- 
mination denoting  glue,  or  a  re- 
semblance to  glue,  as  in  chryso- 
colla,  golden  glue,  the  green  or 
blue  carbonate  of  copper  ;  ichthyo- 
colla,  fish-glue  or  isinglass  ;  sarco- 
coUa,  flesh-glue,  or  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  Penoea  sarcocoUa,  &c. 

COLLA'PSE  (colJapsMs,  a  falling 
together).  Prostration,  or  shock 
to  the  nervous  system ;  interrup- 
tion of  the  powers  and  actions  of 
Ufe,  immediately  following  any 
severe  injury. 

COLLE'NCHYMA  (kSWoi,  glue, 
eyKv/xa,  that  which  is  poui-ed  forth). 
A  vegetable  tissue,  the  cells  of 
which  are  much  thickened  at 
their  points  of  contact. 

COLLES'S  FRACTURE.  Frac- 
ture of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
with  displacement  of  the  hand 
backwards  and  outwards  ;  so  called 
from  Colles  of  Dublin,  who  first 
accurately  described  this  form  of 

COLLIQUAME'NTUM  (colli- 
qucscere,  to  melt).  A  term  applied 
by  Harvey  to  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  embryo  in  generation. 

COLLI'QUATIVE  (coUiquescere, 
to  melt).  A  term  applied  to  any 
excessive  evacuation,  as  of  diar- 
rhoea, or  perspiration. 

COLLO'DIUM  {K6\\a,  glue). 
Collodion.  A  solution  of  pyro- 
xylin or  gun-cotton  in  ether  and 
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rectified  spirit.  Collodium  flexile, 
or  flexible  collodion,  is  a  mixture 
of  collodion,  Canada  balsam,  and 
castor-oil. 

CO'LLOID  (ko'AAo,  glue  or  jelly, 
elSot,  likeness).  1.  Gelatiniform, 
or  glue-like  ;  a  designation  of  a 
variety  of  cancer,  also  called  gela- 
tinous and  alveolar,  in  which  the 
morbid  product  resembles  glue. 
Colloid  matter  is  also  found  in  non- 
malignant  tumors,  &c.  2.  The 
term  colloid  or  colloidal  is  also 
applied  to  the  matter  of  which  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  composed. 
3.  Colloid  degeneration.  A  peculiar 
metamorphosis  of  the  protoplas- 
mic contents  of  certain  cells  of  the 
body ;  in  the  ttyroid  body  it  may 
form  a  goitre.  Colloid  matter 
differs  from  mucus  by  not  coagu- 
lating on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid. 

CO'LLOIDS.  Non-crystalliza- 
ble  substances  which  do  not  dif- 
fuse through  animal  membranes. 

CO'LLCM  (koAAoco,  to  join). 
1.  The  neck  ;  the  part  by  which 
the  head  is  joined  to  the  body. 
It  is  distinguished  from  cervix, 
which  is  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck,  or  the  hollow  part  between 
the  head  and  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  2.  In  botany,  the  term 
collum  denotes  that  portion  of  the 
a.vis  of  growth  where  the  stem 
and  the  root  diverge ;  or  it  may 
be  described  as  the  point  of  union 
between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending axis.  By  Grew  it  was 
termed  coarcture ;  by  Lamarck, 
vital  knot. 

COLLI] TO'EIUM  {colluere,  to 
■wash).  Ga.rgarisma.  A  liquid 
applied  to  the  mouth  or  throat  for 
local  purposes. 

COLLUVIES  (colluere,  to  wash 
out,  to  rinse).  Colluvio.  Wash- 
intrs.  rinsings,  sweepings,  a  mass 
of  filth. 


COLLT'RIUM  (KoWvpiov). 
Formerly,  a  solid  glutinous  sub- 
stance applied  to  the  eyes  ;  now,  a 
liquid  wash,  or  eye-tvater. 

COLOBO'MA  (Ko\6$a,iJ.a,  the 
part  taken  away  in  mutilation). 
Colohoma  iridis  is  a  congenital 
fissure,  generally  situated  in  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  iris.  Colo- 
ioma  palpehrarum  is  a  defect  of 
the  eye-lid  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  resembling  hare-lip. 

CO'LOCYNTH.  The  name  of 
a  drug  obtained  from  the  gourd 
of  Citrullus  colocynthis,  a  Cucur- 
bitaceous  plant,  imported  chiefly 
from  Smyrna,  Trieste,  France, 
and  Spain. 

CO'LON  (KuXoy,  quasi  Ko7\oy, 
hollow).  The  fiLrst  of  the  large 
intestines,  commencing  at  the 
caecum,  and  terminating  at  the 
rectum.  It  is  distinguished  into 
the  right  lumbar,  or  ascending 
colon ;  the  arch  of  the  colon,  or 
transverse  colon  ;  the  left  lumbar, 
or  descending  colon  ;  and  the  sig- 
moid flexure,  or  left  iliac  colon. 

COLONl'TIS.  Colitis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  colon  ;  a  term  employed 
as  synonymous  with  dysentery. 

CO'LOPHONY  [Colophon,  a 
town  of  Ionia).  I'ix  nigra.  A 
black  resin  which  remains  in  the 
retort  after  the  distillation  of 
common  turpentine.  It  has  been 
distinguished  into  two  difierent 
resins,  the  sylvic  and  the  piinic. 
By  the  action  of  beat  on  the 
latter,  colophonic  acid  is  pro- 
duced. 

COLOPUNCTURE.  The  ope- 
ration of  puncturing  tho  colon  in 
cases  of  tympanitis,  obstruction, 
&c. 

COLO'STEUM.  A  Latin  term 
denoting  the  first  and  imperfect 
milk  secreted  after  delivery,  con- 
taining less  casein  and  more 
albumen  than  ordinary  milk,  and 
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cells  filled  with  yellow  fat-glo- 
bules, called  colostrum-corpuscles. 
By  the  term  colostratio,  Pliny 
alludes  to  a  disease  of  sucklinr;, 
occasioned  by  the  mother's  first 
milk,  and  infants  so  afiected  he 
calls  colostrati.  The  term  admits 
of  varied  forms  :  we  find  colostra,  ce, 
and  colostra,  orum,  u.  pL,  in  Pliny. 
Plautus  uses  it  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment :  "  meum  mel,  meum 
cor,  mea  colostra." 

OOLOTO'MIA  (kw\ou,  the 
colon,  Toixrt,  section).  Colotomy; 
the  operation  for  incision  of  the 
colon,  inguinal  or  lumbar,  for  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  amis. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS.  Acliro- 
matopsia.  An  inability  to  dis- 
criminate between  certain  colours 
— a  defect  compatible  with  perfect 
vision  in  other  respects.  See 
Daltonism. 

COLOURING.  A  term  in  phre- 
nology, indicative  of  a  peculiar 
faculty  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
relations  of  colour.  Its  organ  is 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  arch  of 
the  eye-brow. 

COLOURING  MATTER.  A 
colouring  principle,  termed 
organic,  when  derived  from  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matters,  and 
inorganic,  when  procured  from 
minerals.  Colours  are  termed 
sulstantive,  when  they  adhere  to 
the  cloth  without  a  basis ;  ad- 
jectivo,    when    they    requii-o  a 

COLPEURYNTER  {KSKirot, 
the  vagina,  eupvvw,  to  widen).  A 
caoutchouc  bladder  into  which 
hot  water  may  be  injected ;  it  was 
used  by  Brauu  to  dilate  the 
vagina,  and  so  induce  labour. 

CO'LPOCELE  (kJAttos,  the 
vagina,  kt?M),  tumor).  Wytrocele. 
A  tumor-hernia  of  the  vagina. 

COLPOCLEI'SIS  {k6\ttos,  the 
vagina,  KKiihw,  to    close).  An 


operation  whereby  the  vagina  in 
closed  up  by  bringing  the  fresh- 
ened  ni'ucous  sui-faces  together. 

COLPOPTO'SIS  {k6\itos,  the 
vagina,  irrSxris,  a  falling  down). 
Prolapsus  vagince.  Prolapsus  or 
falling  down  of  the  vagina. 

COLPO'RRHAPHY  {kSXttos, 
the  vagina,  fxxTs-ro},  to  sew). 
Suture  of  the  vagina.  An  opera- 
tion for  narrowing  the  vagina  in 
cases  of  cystocele.  See  Episeior 
rhaphy. 

COLTSFOOT.  The  vernacular 
name  of  the  Tussilago  farfara,  an 
indigenous  composite  plant,  said 
to  form  the  basis  of  several  patent 
medicines  employe^!  for  cough. 
The  vernacular  name  of  the  plant 
is  derived  from  the  shape  of  its 
leaf  ;  the  Latin  name  refers  to  its 
reputed  virtues  as  a  means  of  dis- 
pelling cough. 

COLU'MBIUM.     The  former 
name  of  Niobium,  a  metal  found- 
in  a  rare  mineral  known  as  co/wiii- 
hite,  occarring  in  Massachusetts. 

COLUME'LLA  (dim.  of  columim., 
columen,  a  column).  1.  The 
name  of  a  bono  which,  in  birds, 
takes  the  place  of  the  ossicula 
auditiis  in  man,  and  actually 
vibrates  as  a  whole,  and  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  membrane  of  the 
drum,  when  aerial  vibrations 
strike  xipon  the  latter.  2.  The 
name  of  the  central  mass  of  pla- 
centas, in  plants,  which  remains 
after  the  separation  of  the  carpels 
by  dehiscence. 

COLU'MNA.  A  column  or 
pillar;  hence,  any  part  which 
acts  as  a  pillar,  as  the  columna 
nasi,  or  the  septum  between  the 
openings  of  the  nostrils;  the 
columnm  carnea;,  or  the  muscular 
fasciculi  of  the  internal  walls  of 
the  heart;  and,  of  these,  the 
columnm  papillares,  attached  by 
one  extremity  to  the  walls  of  the 
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heart,  and  by  the  other  giving 
insertion  to  the  chordae  tendineae. 

COLUMNS  ;  CORDS  ;  CUR- 
TAINS. Terms  introduced  by 
Mr.  King  into  his  description  of 
the  tricuspid  valves  of  the  heart. 
These  valves  consist  of  curtains, 
cords,  and  columns.  1.  The 
anterior  valve,  or  curtain,  is  the 
lai-gest,  and  is  so  placed  as  to 
prevent  the  filling  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  during  the  distension 
of  the  ventricle.  2.  The  rigid 
valve,  or  curtain,  is  of  smaller  size, 
and  is  situated  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
opening.  3.  The  third  valve,  or 
fixed  curtain,  is  connected  by  its 
cords  to  the  septum  ventricu- 
lorum. 

1.  Tlie  cords,  or  chordse  ten- 
dinete,  of  the  "anterior  curtain" 
are  attached,  principally,  to  a 
long  column,  or  columna  carnea, 
which  is  connected  with  the 
"  right  or  thin  and  yielding  wall  of 
the  ventricle."  From  the  lower 
pait  of  this  column  a  transverse 
muscular  band,  the  "  long  mode- 
rator hand,,"  is  stretched  to  the 
septum  ventriculorum,  or  "  solid 
loall"  of  the  ventricle. 

2.  The  "right  curtain "  is  con- 
nected, by  means  of  its  cords, 
partly  with  the  long  column,  and 
partly  with  its  own  proper  column, 
the  secnnj,  column,  which  is  also 
attached  to  the  "yielding  wnll"  of 
the  ventricle.  A  third  and  smaller 
column  is  generally  connected  with 
the  right  curtain. 

3.  The  "fixed  curtain"  is  named 
from  its  attachment  to  the  "  solid 
wall "  of  the  ventricle,  by  means 
of  cords  only,  without  fleshy 
columns. 

COLUMNS  OF  BURDACH. 
See  Burdach. 

COLUMNS  OF  GOLL.  The 
posterior  median  columns  of  the 


spinal  cord  ;  they  lie  one  on  each 
side  of  the  posterior  median 
fissure. 

COLUMNS  OF  TURCK.  The 
same  as  the  anterior  pyramidal 
tracts ;  one  on  each  side  of  the 
anterior  median  fissure  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

COLZA,  OIL  OF.  A  yellow  oil 
procm-ed  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Brassica  campestris  oleifera,  used 
for  burning  in  lamps. 

COM-,  CON-.  Forms  of  the 
Latin  preposition  cim,  used  in 
composition  as  an  inseparable 
prefix,  and  denoting  ivith,  to,  or 
against.  The  former  prefix  is  used 
before  the  labials  b,p,  and  m,  as 
in  co^ibustion,  compression,  com- 
minution ;  the  latter  before  all  the 
other  consonants  except  I,  as  in 
consumption,  &c.  The.  final  letter 
of  each  form  of  prefix  is  assimi- 
lated to  the  I,  when  this  is  the 
following  consonant,  as  in  collision. 
Before  a  and  h,  the  final  letter  of 
the  prefix  is  di-opped,  as  in  coarc- 
tation, cohesion,  &o. 

CO'MA  (co7Ha, hair).  1.  Ahead 
of  hair  (see  Capillus).  2.  A  gene- 
ral term  for  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  derived,  by 
analogy,  from  their  collective 
resemblance  to  a  head  of  hair. 

CO'MA  (icwua,  drowsiness,  from 
ic4ai,  to  lie).  Drowsiness  ;  lethargic 
sleep  ;  dead-sleep  ;  torpor  ;  a  state 
of  profound  unconsciousness  from 
which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused, 
or  only  with  difiiculty  ;  it  may  bo 
due  to  cerebral  hajmorrhage,  cere- 
bral disease,  or  to  the  introduction 
into  the  bkjod  of  certain  poisons 
or  morbid  products.  It  consists, 
according  to  Dr.  George  Burrows, 
in  a  "  suspension  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  while  thoso  of  the 
spinal  cord  remain  moro  or  less 
intact."  In  coma  somnolentum, 
the  patient,  when  roused,  imme- 
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diately  relapses  into  sleep ;  in 
coma  vigil,  the  patient  is  uncon- 
scious with  open  eye-lids  and  a 
muttering  delirium.    See  Cams. 

1.  Comata.  This  term  com- 
prises, in  Cullen's  Nosology,  dis- 
eases characterized  by  diminution 
of  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion, 
attended  with  sleep  or  an  impaired 
state  of  the  senses. 

2.  Comatose.  In  a  deep  sleep  ; 
a  term  implying  a  "morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  attended  with 
loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion. 

COMA,  KUSSMA-UL'S.  The 
name  given  to  diabetic  coma ;  ac- 
cording to  Kiissmaul  the  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  symptoms — 
dyspncea,  jactitation,  pain,  con- 
tracted pupils,  rapid|heart's  action, 
and  paralytic  distension  of  the 
stomach. 

CO'MBATIVENESS  {comlattre, 
to  fight).  A  term  in  phrenology 
indicative  of  a  natxiral  disposition 
in  man  and  the  lower  animals  to 
oppose  and  attack  whatever  re- 
quires opposition.  Its  organ  is 
by  phrenologists  located  in  the 
inferior-posterior  or  mastoid  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone. 

COMBINA'TION  [cum,  with, 
hinus,  two).  The  union  of  the 
particles  of  diflFerent  substances, 
by  chemical  attraction,  in  forming 
new  compounds.  Direct  comhina- 
tion  is  that  of  metals  which  admit 
of  being  fused  together  into  com- 
pound metallic  masses,  termed 
alloys  ;  combinations  of  the  second 
degree  take  place  when  metals 
combine  with  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, as  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c. 

COMBU'STIBLE  {comhurere,  to 
burn).  The  designation  of  a  body 
which  is  capable  of  combining 
with  osvgen,  with  the  evolution 
of  heat  and  light.  Non-comhiisti- 
lles  are,  in  conventional  language, 


bodies  which  do  not  hnina,  but 
support  the  combustion  of  other 
substances. 

COMBU'STION  (comhurere,  to 
burn).  Burning;  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat  and  light,  which 
accompanies  rapid  chemical  com- 
bination, as  when  carbon  is 
burnt  in  oxygen  gas.  Compare 
Ignition. 

1.  Comhustion-heat.  Animal  heat 
produced  by  combination  of  the 
oxygen  derived  from  the  air  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  ali- 
mentary substances. 

2.  Comhiistion,  spontaneous. 
Combustion  effected  between  two 
bodies  at  common  temperatures, 
without  any  application  of  arti- 
ficial heat,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic 
and  of  antimony  in  chlorine.  ^  This 
phenomenon  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
human  body  from  the  excessive 
use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  and  it  does 
occur  when  masses  of  vegetables, 
as  damp  hay,  or  oily  cotton,  are 
heaped  together. 

3.  Combustion  in  air.  Chemical 
combination  of  the  elements  of 
the  combustible  substance  vnth 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  attended 
with  development  of  heat  and 
light. 

4.  Combustion,  slow.  A  tei-m 
usually  applied  to  the  gradual 
oxidation  of  moist  phosphorus ; 
but  the  term  slow  oxidation  or  sloiu 
chemical  action  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

5.  Combustion,  supporters  of. 
Substances  which  combiuc  with 
inflammable  bodies  attended  by 
the  phenomena  of  combustion ; 
oxygen,  for  instance,  combines 
with  coal,  the  former  being  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion,  the  latter  a 
combustible. 

COMBUSTION  and  EXPLO- 
SION. These  terms  should  be 
distinguished.    A  substance  which 
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burns  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
wood,  coal,  sulphur,  is  combus- 
tible; a  substance  which  burns 
without  being  supplied  with  air, 
because  it  contains  within  itself 
the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  com- 
bustion of  its  other  combustible 
materials,  as  gun-powder,  gun- 
cotton,  nitro-glycerine,  and  the 
fulminates,  is  explosive.  The 
former  class  of  substances  burn  on 
their  surface  only,  and  burn 
gradually ;  the  latter  may  burn 
simultaneously  throughout  their 
entire  substance,  wherein  the 
oxygen  is  diffused,  and  hence 
they  burn  so  rapidly  as  to  cause 
what  we  call  an  explosion.  See 
Ignition. 

COMEDO'NES  (plur.  of  comedo, 
a  glutton).  Gluttons;  a  term 
applied  to  the  inspissated  and 
concreted  secretion  of  the  hair- 
follicles,  the  excretory  aperture 
remaining  open.  The  sebaceous 
matter  may  be  squeezed  out,  by 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  in  the  form 
of  a  little  cylinder,  and  has 
acquired  the  popular  designation 
of  worm  or  grub.  See  Crinones 
and  Steatozoon. 

COMITIA'LIS  MOEBUS.  Epi- 
lepsy.   See  Morbus  caducus. 

CO'MMINUTED  (comminuere, 
to  break  in  pieces).  A  term 
applied  to  a  fracture,  when  the 
bone  is  broken  into  several 
pieces;  also  to  any  substance 
which  has  been  ground  into 
minute  particles. 

COMMISSU'RA.  {commitlere,  to 
unite).  A  commissure;  a  joining 
together;  a  term  applied  to  the 
converging  fibres  which  unite  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.  Those 
are  the  anterior  et  posterior,  two 
whito  cords  situated  across  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
third  ventricle ;   the  commissura 


magna  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  the  commissura  mollis,  or  the 
gray  mass  which  unites  the 
thai  ami. 

The  term  commissure  is  also 
applied  to  the  point  of  union  of 
other  parts,  as  of  the  angles  of  the 
lips,  of  the  eyes,  &c. ;  and,  in 
botany,  to  the  line  of  junction  of 
two  carpels,  &c. 

COMMUNICATING  ARTERY 
OF  WILLIS.  'An  artery  within 
the  craniam  which  passes  from  the 
internal  carotid  to  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  basilar. 

COMMUTA'TOR  {commutare, 
to  exchange).  An  instrument  for 
breaking  or  reversing  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  the  galvanic  current. 

COMPA'RISON.  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative  of  the  re- 
flective faculty  which  investigates 
analogies,  resemblances,  and  dif- 
ferences. It  leads  to  the  inven- 
tion and  employment  of  figurative 
language.  Its  organ  is  by  phre- 
nologists located  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  be- 
tween those  of  Causality,  imme- 
diately above  Eventuality,  and 
below  Benevolence. 

COMPLEMENTAL  AIR.  The 
additional  quantity  (over  and 
above  that  which  is  taken  in 
during  an  ordinary  inspiratory 
efi"ort)  of  air  which  enters  the 
chest  during  forced  inspiration. 

COMPLE  ME'NTARY 
COLOURS.  Colours  which,  by 
being  blended  together,  give  rise 
to  the  perception  of  whiteness. 
The  colours  blue  and  yellow,  for 
instance,  produce  whito.  It  must 
be  xmdcrstood  that  this  applies  to 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and 
not  to  those  of  pigments. 

COMPLE'XUS  {complecti,  to 
comprise).  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  back  part  of  the  neck.    It  is 
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BO  named  from  the  intricate  mix- 
ture of  its  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous parts.  From  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  origins,  it  has  been 
termed  complexus  implicatus  tri- 
geminus. Albinus  distinguishes  it 
into  the  liventer,  or  the  upper 
layer,  hitherto  called  complexus, 
and  the  complexiis,  or  the  lower 
layer,  never  before  distinguished 
from  the  rest. 

CO'MPOUND.  A  substance 
consisting  of  two  or  more  elements 
held  together  by  chemical  attrac- 
tion. The  properties  of  a  com- 
pound cannot  be  foreseen  from  a 
knowledge  of  those  of  its  con- 
stituents ;  herein  it  differs  from 
a  mixture,  the  properties  of  which 
can  be  foretold  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  proportions  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

CO'MPOUND  A'TOM.  An 
atom  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
atoms  of  different  kinds,  which 
may  be  called  component  atoms. 
If  the  latter  have  not  been  de- 
composed by  the  union,  they  may 
be  called  elementary  or  primary 
atoms. 

CO'MPOUND  LEAF,  This 
term  is  commonly  applied  to  a  leaf 
in  which  several  leaflets  are  con- 
nected by  one  petiole,  as  that 
of  mountain  ash.  But  this  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  pinnate 
leaf ;  the  compound  leaf  is  the 
jointed  leaf  of  orange,  barberry, 
&c. 

CO'MPOUND  MEDICINES. 
These  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz..  Officinal  Preparations. 
or  those  ordered  in  the  pharmaoo- 
pceias;  and  Magistral  or  Extem- 
poraneous Formida:,  or  those  con- 
structed by  the  practitioner  at  the 

moment.  „  .  „ 

CO'MPOUND  KADIOALS.  A 
term  applied  in  chemistry  to  those 
combinations  of  elemonta  which 


act  towards  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
acids,  as  simple  elements.  See 
Radicals,  Compound. 

CO'MPOUNDS.  The  following 
terms  ai-e  applied  to  compounds : 

1.  Binary,  ternary,  quaternary. 
These  terms  refer  to  the  number 
of  elements  or  proximate  jjrinciples 
— two,  three,  or  four — which  exist 
in  a  compound.  The  binary  com- 
pounds of  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  fluorine,  which  are 
not  acid,  terminate  in  ide,  as 
oxide,  chloride,  &c. ;  those  of  all 
other  substances  terminate  in  uret, 
as  hydruret  of  carbon,  sulphuret 
of  iron,  &c. ;  the  termination  ide 
is  now  more  often  used  for  these 
latter  compounds. 

2.  Bis,  ter,  quater.  These  are 
Latin  numerals  indicating  the 
number  of  atojns  of  acid  which  are 
combined  with  one  of  the  base  in 
a  compound,  as  bi-sulphate  of 
soda,  &c. 

3.  Dis,  tris,  tetrakis.  These 
are  Greek  numerals,  indicating 
the  number  of  atoms  of  base 
which  are  combined  with  one  of 
the  acid  in  a  compound,  as  di- 
chromate  of  lead,  &c.  No  prefix 
is  used  when  the  compound  con- 
sists of  one  atom  of  each  ingre- 
dient. But  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  these  rules:  protoxide 
and  doutoxide  are  frequently  used 
for  oxide  and  bin-oxide  respec- 
tively. "* 

CO'MPEESS  {comprimere,  to 
press).  A  pad  of  folded  lint  or 
linen  for  application  to  any  part 
where  pressure  is  required. 

COMPEE'SSION,  DIGITAL 
{comprimere,  to  press  together). 
A  method  of  treating  aneurysm 
by  pressing  on  the  artery  with 
tlio  fingers  only.  See  Flexion, 
forcihle. 

COMPEE'SSION  OF  THE 
BRAIN    (comprimere,    to  press 
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together).  A  condition  of  the 
brain,  arising  from  compression 
by  a  portion  of  fractured  bone, 
extravasated  blood,  or  intracranial 
tumour.  It  comprises  "fracture 
with  depression,"  and  indentation 
of  the  skull  without  fracture. 

COMPEE'SSOR  {coinprimere, 
to  press).  A  muscle  which  com- 
presses a  part,  as  the  compressor 
nasi,  compressor  urethrce,  &c. 
Also  a  surgical  instrument  for 
compressing  the  femoral  artery. 

COMPTE-GOUTTES.  A  drop - 
reckoner ;  an  instrument  for 
ensm-ing  a  sufficient  degree  of 
accuracy  in  dispensing  medicine 
by  drops. 

COMPULSORY  MOVEMENTS. 
Com/pelled  movements.  Move- 
ments which  are  involuntary,  and 
not  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
They  are  the  result  of  disease 
in  the  central  nervous  system. 

CONA'RIUM  (Kcovdptov,  dim.  of 
Kufos,  a  cone).  A  designation  of 
the  pineal  gland,  derived  from 
its  conical  form. 

CONCENTRA'TIVENESS.  A 
term  in  phrenology  indicative,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Coombe  and  the 
Edinburgh  school,  of  a  desire, 
common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  of  permanence  in  place, 
of  a  disposition  to  render  per- 
manent emotions  and  ideas  in  the 
mind,  and  of  the  faculty  of  main- 
taining two  or  more  powers  in 
simultaneous  and  combined  ac- 
tivity ;  a  faculty  disposing  to 
sedentary  pursuits  and  a  close 
and  steady  attention,  especially  in 
meditation,  to  a  given  object. 
The  organ  is  immediately  aiiove 
Philoprogenitivoness  and  below 
Self-esteem.  CompaTe  Inhabitive- 
ness. 

CONCENTRIC  GLOBES.  See 
Bird's-nest  Cells. 

CONCBPTA'CULA  (con- 
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cipere,  to  lay  hold  of).  Chambers 
formed  in  certain  alga3,  and 
containing  spore-sacs  and  anthe- 
ridia. 

CONCE'PTION  (concipere,  to 
conceive).  The  impregnation  ot 
the  ovum — the  first  stage  of  gene- 
ration on  the  iDart  of  the  female. 
False  conception  denotes  an  ir- 
regular production,  as  that  of  a 
mole  or  other  preternatural  forma- 
tion. 

CONCE'PTION,  MENTAL.  A 
term  applied  to  a  rare  operation 
of  memory,  by  which  objects  are 
depicted  on  the  retina  by  the 
mere  effort  of  thought.  This 
faculty  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Goethe  throughout  life,  and  to 
Dr.  Guy  during  his  childhood. 

CO'NCHA  (a  shell-fish,  a  shell). 
A  term  applied  to  parts  resembling 
a  shell ;  thus,  we  have  concha 
auris,  the  external  ear ;  and  con- 
cha naris,  the  turbinated  portion 
of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

CONCO'CTION  (concoquere,  to 
boil  together).  The  act  of  boiling 
a  substance  together  with  some 
other  substance;  a  term  for- 
merly applied  to  the  process  of 
digestion,  but  in  this  sense  now 
obsolete. 

CONCRE'TION  (concrescere,  to 
grow  together).  A  term  gene- 
rally applied  to  calculus  and  to 
osseous  deposits  in  certain  organs, 
as  in  the  liver  and  the  lungs.  Th(^ 
following  distinctions  occur  : — 

1.  Concretions,  calcareous. 
Brittle,  earthy  deposits,  consisting 
chiefiy  of  phosphate  of  lime,  found 
in  tho  arteries  and  in  the  valves  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  especially 
in  advanced  age. 

2.  Concretions,  pulmonary. 
Hard,  irregular  masaes  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  about  as  largo  as 
almonds,  occurring  in  the  lungs  of 
consumptive  patients. 
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3.  Ooncretions,  salivary.  De- 
posits consisting  of  the  phosphate 
and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
occurring  under  the  tougue  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  cheels,  in  the 
ducts  which  convey  the  secretion 
of  the  salivary  glands  into  the 
mouth. 

CONCU'SSION  OF  THE 
BEAIN  {concutere,  to  shake 
together).  A  term  simply  de- 
noting a  shaking  or  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  minute  parts  of 
the  brain  ;  sudden  interruption  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  caused 
by  a  blovr,  or  other  mechanical 
injury  of  the  head. 

CONDUCTING  TISSUE.  The 
loosely  arranged  cells  in  the  centre 
of  the  style,  constituting  the  con- 
ducting tissue  for  the  pollen  tubes. 

CONDU'OTOa  {conducere,  to 
lead).  An  instrument  used  to 
direct  the  knife  or  the  foi'ceps 
in  surgical  operations.  Compare 

CONDU'CTOES  OE  HEAT. 
Bodies  which  admit  the  conduc- 
tion or  transmission  of  heat 
through  their  component  particles. 
See  Caloric. 

CONDU'PLICATE  (condtipUcare, 
to  double).  Doubled  together  ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a 
form  of  vernation  or  aisfivation,  in 
which  the  two  sides  of  a  leaf  or  of 
a  petal  are  applied  parallelly  to 
the  faces  of  each  other. 

CONDY'S  PATENT  FLUID. 
A  red,  disinfectiiig  fluid,  owing 
its  virtue  to  the  oxidizing  property 
of  permanganate  of  potash. 

CO'NDYLE  (KdfSvhos,  a  knob 
or  knuckle).  A  rounded  emi- 
nence of  the  joints  of  several 
bones,  as  of  the  humerus  and 
the  femur. 

Condyloid  (tlSos,  likeness). 
Having  the  shape  of  a  condyle  ; 
a  term  applied  to  some  of  the 


foramina  of  the  occipital  bone, 
viz.,  the  anterior,  through  which 
the  hypoglossal  nerves  pass,  and 
the  posterior,  through  which  the 
veins  of  the  neck  pass. 

CONDYLO'MA  {k6v5v\os,  a  knob 
or  knuckle).  Mucous  tubercle.  A 
soft,  fleshy,  wart-like  excrescence, 
of  syphilitic  character,  appearing 
about  the  anus  and  pudenda. 

CO'NE.  The  fruit  of  the  Fir- 
tree.  It  is  a  conical  amentum,  of 
which  the  carpels  are  scale-like, 
spread  open,  and  bear  naked 
seeds. 

CONFEC'TIO  {conficere,  to 
make  tip).  A  confection.  Under 
this  title,  the  London  College  com- 
prehends the  conserves  and  elec- 
tuaries of  its  former  j)harmaco- 
pceias.  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
ever, a  conserve  merely  preserves 
the  virtues  of  recent  vegetables 
by  means  of  sugar ;  an  electuary 
imparts  convenience  of  form. 

CONFE'RV^.  A  section  of 
algaceous  plants,  consisting  of 
simple,  tubular -jointed  species,  of 
a  bright  green  or  red  colour,  in- 
habitating  fresh  water. 

CONPIGURA'TION.  A  term 
in  phrenology  indicative  of  the 
faculty  which  investigates  forms 
and  figures  generally,  enables  a 
person  to  remember  forms  and 
features,  and  induces  a  love  of 
portraits  and  of  taking  likenesses. 
Its  organ  is  said  to  be  seated  in 
the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit, 
and,  when  large,  it  pushes  the 
eye-ball  outwards  and  downwards, 
giving  its  possessor  a  somewhat 
squinting  appearance,  and  causing 
the  eyos  to  appear  wide  apart. 

CO'NFLUENT  {confluere,  to 
flow  together).  Growing  to- 
gether ;  a  term  synonymous  with 
connate,  and  denoting,  in  botany, 
1  the  cohering  of  homogeneous 
parts.    In  medicine,  the  term  is 
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applied  to  eruptions  in  -vvbicli  tho 
pustules  run  together,  as  in  small- 
pox. Some  writers  call  scarlatina 
morhilli  confluentes. 

CO'NFLUENT  and  CO'NNATE. 
Terms  employed  in  describing  the 
development  of  bone.  B7  con- 
Client  is  meant  the  cohesion  or 
blending  together  of  two  bones 
which  were  originally  separate : 
by  connate,  the  ossification  of  the 
common  fibrous  or  cartilaginous 
bases  of  two  bones  proceeding 
from  one  point  or  centre,  and  so 
converting  such  bases  into  one 
bone,  as  in  the  radius  and  ulna,  in 
the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  frog. 
In  both  instances  they  are  to  the 
eye  a  single  bone  ;  but  the  mind, 
transcending  the  senses,  recog- 
nizes such  single  bone  as  being 
essentially  two. 

CONGELA'TION  (congelare,  to 
freeze).  The  passage  of  liquids 
to  the  solid  state,  particularly 
as  applied  to  substances  which, 
ordinarily  existing  in  the  liquid  con- 
dition, are  caused  to  congeal  by  the 
application  of  cold.  Thus  we  speak 
of  the  congelation  of  water,  but 
of  the  solidification  of  rriolten  iron. 

CO'NGENER  (con,  and  genus, 
kind).  A  thing  of  the  same  race, 
kind,  or  nature.  Hence  the  term 
congenerous  is  applied  to  diseases 
of  the  same  kind. 

COXGR'NITAL  (congenitus, 
bom  or  grown  together  with).  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  which 
infants  have  at  birth,  and,  hence, 
to  diseases  depending  on  faulty 
conformation,  as  hernia,  &c. 

CON(iE'STION  (congerero,  to 
amass).  1.  Active  congestion 
consists  in  a  local  fulness  of  the 
small  vessels,  analogous  to  that 
general  fulness  of  tho  vessels  of 
the  entire  body  which  constitutes 
plethora.  2.  Passive  congestion  de- 
notes torpid  stagnation  of  the  blood, 


observed  in  organs  whose  power 
of  resistance  has  been  greatly  ex- 
hausted. 3.  Venous  congestion 
denotes  congestion  of  the  veins,  as 
well  as  of  the  capillaries,  whilst 
inflammation  has  its  principal  seat 
in  the  arteries. 

1.  Mr.  Erichsen  says  that  "  Con- 
gestion is  always  a  passive  and 
mechanical  condition,  and  hence 
the  terra  active  congestion  should 
not  be  employed.  What  has  been 
described  as  '  active  congestion ' 
is  in  reality  a  variety  of  the  in- 
flammatory process." 

2.  Congestion  of  the  hrain. 
Under  this  name  are  included 
several  forms  of  disease  very 
difierent  from  one  another  in  tho 
general  character  of  their  symp- 
toms. One  is  attended  by  fever, 
and  is  called  "brain  fever;" 
another  is  described  as  "  apo- 
plectic "  or  "  paralytic  stroke  ;  "  a 
third,  as  a  fit,  or  seizure  of  "  con- 
vulsions ;  "  a  fourth,  as  an  attack 
of  "delirium,"  or  of  "wandering." 

CO'NGIUS.  This  measure 
among  the  Romans  was  equivalent 
to  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  to  a 
cubic  half-foot,  or  to  sis  sextarii.  It 
iseqnal  to  our  gallon  ^  or  a  little  more. 

CO'JS^GLOBATE  {oonglohare,  to 
erather  into  a  ball).  The  desig- 
nation of  a  gland  of  a  globular 
form,  without  cavity  or  excretoiy 
duct,  as  the  mesenteric,  inguinal, 
and  axillary  glands. 

CONGLO'MERATE  {conglo- 
merare,  to  heap  together).  Tho 
designation  of  a  gland  composed 
of  various  glands,  having  a  com- 
mon oxciotory  duct,  as  tho  paro- 
tid, the  pancreas,  &c. 

GONI'DIUM  (,n!;/ij,  dust).  Tho 
spore  of  certain  fungi. 

C  O'NIINE,  CONI'A  {Kuvetov,  hem- 
lock).  An  intensely  poisonous 
volatile  alkaloid  extracted  from 
tho  Coniuvi  muculatum,  or  hemlock. 
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CON'JUGATE  FOCUS.  The 
meeting-point  of  reflected  or  re- 
fracted rays  originally  proceeding 
from  a  single  luminous  point  which 
bears  such  relation  to  the  former 
that  they  are  mutually  replaceable. 

CONJUNCTI'VA  {conjungere, 
to  unite).  Adnata  tunica.  The 
mucous  membrane  which  covers 
the  cornea,  the  front  part  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  turns  back  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eye-lids. 

1.  Conjunctiva,  granular.  Gra- 
nular lids,  Trachoma.  A  thick- 
ened vascular  condition  of  the 
conjunctiva,  consisting  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  minute  glands,  and 
involving  the  submucous  tissue. 

2.  Conjunctivitis.  Ophthalmia. 
A  barbarous  term  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva.  By  ad- 
dition of  the  epithets  catarrhalis 
and  contagiosa  are  denoted  the 
catarrhal  and  the  purulent  forms 
of  ophthalmia,  respectively. 

CONNE'CTIVE  (r.onnectere,  to 
join  together).  That  part  of  an 
anther  which  connects  its  two 
thecas  together. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUE 
(_connectere,  to  join  together.  A 
tissue  of  mesoblastic  origin, 
consisting  of  cells  embedded  in 
a  matrix  generally  fibrous,  and 
serving  to  connect  together  the 
various  component  parts  of  the 
frame  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  of  greater  or  less  freedom  of 
motion  between  them,  and  carry- 
ing to  and  from  these  the  various 
nerves  and  vessels  with  which 
they  are  in  connection.  There  are 
three  chief  varieties,  the  areolar, 
the  fibrous,  and  the  elastic,  and 
under  the  term  may  also  be  in- 
cluded TOMco«s  tissue  as  Wharton's 
jelly,  adenoid  tissue,  and  hasemcnt 
membranes. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUE 
CORPUSCLES.  Nucleated 


flattened  cells  applied  to  each  other 
at  their  edges,  or  connected  to- 
gether by  branched  anastomosing 

prOCGSSGS* 

CONSANE'SCENT  (consanes- 
cere,  to  become  whole  or  sound,  as 
of  wounds).  This  term  might 
well  be  applied  to  wounds  which 
are  in  progress  of  healing,  and 
would  be  a"fit  analogue  to  conva- 
lescent, as  applied  to  the  general 
state  of  the  system  when  recover- 
ing from  disease.  Both  terms  are 
used  by  Cicero. 

CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS.  A 
term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of 
the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  open- 
ness to  conviction,  and  love  of 
truth.  Its  organ  is  said  to  be 
seated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  on  each  side  of  Firmness, 
upwards  from  Cautiousness,  and 
backwards  from  Hope. 

CO'NSCIOUSNESS.  The  gene- 
ral term  under  which  are  classed 
sensation,  emotion,  volition,  and 
thought.  But  what  consciousness 
is,  we  know  not ;  and  "  how  it  is," 
says  Prof.  Huxley,  "  that  any- 
thing so  remarkable  as  a  state  of 
consciousness  comes  about  as  the 
result  of  ii'ritating  nervous  tissue, 
is  just  as  unaccountable  as  the 
appearance  of  the  Djin  when 
Aladdin  rubbed  his  lamp  in  the 
story,  or  as  any  other  ultimate 
fact  of  nature." 

Gonscio^tsness,  doxible.  This 
term,  more  properly  expressed  as 
a  divided  consciousness,  denotes 
"  a  double  person  alit}'  showing  in 
some  measure  two  separate  and 
independent  trains  of  thought  and 
two  independent  mental  capabili- 
ties in  the  same  individual,  each 
train  of  thought  and  each  capa- 
bility being  wholly  dissevered  from 
the  other,  and  the  two  states  in 
which  they  respectively  predomi- 
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nate  subject  to  frequent  inter- 
changes and  alternations." — Er- 
nest W.  Bartlett. 

CONSE'CUTIVE  COMBINA'- 
TION.  A'term  applied  to  the  chemi- 
cal process  by  which  a  series  of  salts 
are  formed  from  one  another ; 
thus,  the  qnadroxalate  of  potash 
is  derived  in  the  samo  way  from 
the  binoxalate,  as  the  binoxalate 
itself  is  derived  from  the  neutral 
oxalate,  two  atoms  of  water  being 
displaced  by  two  atoms  of  hydrat- 
ed  oxalic  acid.    See  Substitution. 

CONSECUTIVE  POLES.  Those 
which  occasionally  occur  in  a  mag- 
net intermediate  between  the  main 
poles.  The  positions  of  these  con- 
secutive poles  are  called  consecutive 
points. 

CONSE'NSUAL  MOTIONS.  A 
term  applied  to  two  or  more  simul- 
taneous motions,  of  which  the 
secondary  and  remoter  motions 
are  independent  of  the  will.  Thus, 
the  iris  contracts  when  the  eye  is 
open  to  admit  the  light. 

CONSE'RVA  (conservare,  to 
keep).  A  conserve  or  composition 
of  vegetable  matter,  beaten  up 
with  powdered  sugar  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  stiff  paste,  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  plant  in  a  fresh 
state.    See  Confectio. 

CO'NSONANCE  (consonoA-e,  to 
sound  together).  The  production 
of  a  note  by  a  second  instrument, 
such  as  a  tuning-fork  or  violin 
string,  when  another  note  of  the 
same  pitch  is  sounded  close  by. 

CONSTIPA'TION  (constipare, 
to  cram  together).  Torpor  intes- 
tinorum.  Costivoness ;  confine- 
ment of  the  bowels;  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  being  so  crammed 
together  as  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage. Hence  the  expression  alvus 
coacta. 

CONSTI'TUENS.  The  vehicle ; 


a  constituent  part  of  a  medicinal 
formula,  signifying  "  that  which 
imparts  an  agreeable  form."  See 
Prescription. 

CONSTITU'TION  (constituere, 
to  set  or  put  together).  A  gene- 
ral term  for  the  disposition  or 
uatiire  of  anything;  but  it  has 
specific  and  technical  applications. 
1.  Thus,  the  constitution  of  the 
tody,  or  diathesis,  denotes  the 
particular  condition  of  the  body, 
comprising  the  "propria,"  or 
peculiarities,  as  distinguished 
from  the  "  communia,"  or  gene- 
ralities. 2.  The  constitution  of  the 
air  denotes  that  peculiar  state  of 
the  air  which  induces  epidemics, 
or  impresses  npon  epidemic  or 
sporadic  diseases  their  peculiar 
characters  or  particular  occasions, 
and  was  designated  by  Sydenliam 
as  bilious,  dysenteric,  &c. 

CONSTITU'TIONAL  WATEE. 
A  technical  term  employed  (in 
chemistry  to  denote  that  portion 
of  water  in  a  salt  which  is  not 
generally  expelled  at  212°  Fahr., 
and  is  in  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  salt  than  the  ivater  of  crystal- 
lization, which  is  generally  ex- 
pelled at  this  temperature,  and  is 
connected  with  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  crystals.  See  Hydra- 
tion. 

CONSTEI'CTOE  (constringere, 
to  bind  tightly  together).  1.  A 
muscle  which  contracts  or  closes 
any  opening  of  the  body,  as  that 
of  the  pharynx,  the  sphincter  ani, 
&o.  2.  A  surgical  instrument  for 
compressing  a  part  of  the  body. 

CONSTEU'CTIVENESS.  A 
term  in  phrenology  indicative  of 
the  desire  in  man  to  construct 
works  of  art,  and  in  the  lower 
animals  to  build  nests,  to  burrow, 
to  make  huts,  &c.  Its  organ  is 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
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temple,  or  that  part  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  which  is  immediately 
above  the  spheno-temporal  suture. 

CONSUMTTION  (consumere,to 
waste  away).  Emaciation  or 
wasting  away  of  the  body.  Pul- 
monary consumption  is  termed 
phthisis  pidmonalis ;  mesenteric 
consumption,  tahes  mesenteriea. 

CONTABESCE'NTIA  (conta- 
hescere,  to  waste  away).  AtrojDhy, 
or  consumption  ;  wasting  away  of 
every  organ. 

CONTACTILE  DISCEIMINA- 
TION.  The  faculty  of  detecting 
the  double  impression  made  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  when  two 
points  are  made  simultaneously  to 
touch  it  within  a  given  distance  of 
each  other.  See  Diaphorometric 
Compass. 

CONTA'GION  (contagiim,  for 
contagio,  a  touching,  from  contin- 
gere,  to  touch,  take  hold  of). 
This  term,  and  Infection,  gene- 
rally denote  the  transmission  of  a 
poisonous  principle.  When  the 
transmission  is  effected  by  a 
material  substance,  and  is  brought 
about  by  actual  contact,  the  term 
contagion  (immediate  contagion) 
is  employed  ;  but  when  transmis- 
sion is  effected  through  the  agency 
of  the  winds,  and  at  a  distance, 
the  mode  of  communication  is 
called  infection  (mediate  conta- 
gion). In  other  words,  when  the 
poisonous  principle  is  volatile 
and  communicable  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
infectious ;  when  this  diffusibility 
is  absent,  it  is  contagious. 

CONTA'GIUM  VIVUM.  The 
actual  living  germ  and  cause  of 
contagion. 

CONTI'NUED  DISEASE.  A 
term  applied  to  a  disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  typo,  and 
denoting  that  it  runs  its  course 
without  interruption  of  its  symp- 


toms. Simple  continued  fever  is 
continued  fever  having  no  specific 
character. 

CONTO'RTED  [coniortus,  twist- 
ed). Twisted  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  piece  of  a  whorl,  in 
botany,  overla233  its  neighbour  by 
one  margin,  and  is  overlapped  by 
its  other  neighbour  by  the  other 
margin,  as  in  the  asstivation  of 
oleander.    See  Estivation. 

CONTRACTI'LITY  (contrahere, 
to  draw  together).  The  property 
by  which  bodies  contract.  1. 
The  proiDorty  by  which  the  fibrous 
tissues  return  to  theii-  former 
dimensions,  after  being  tempora- 
rily extended.  2.  The  property 
of  the  muscular  fibre,  by  w  hich  it 
shortens  in  length,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stimulus,  while  it  increases 
its  other  dimensions.  See  Irrita- 
hility. 

CONTRA'OTION  {contrahere, 
to  draw  together).  An  abnormal 
and  permanent  alteration  in  the 
relative  position  and  forms  of 
parts,  as  in  club-foot  and  wry- 
neck. Also,  a  decrease  of  volume, 
occasioned  by  diminution  of  tem- 
perature. 

C  ONTRACTION ,  FIBRILLARY. 
Irregular  twitchings  of  muscular 
fibres  occm-ring  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  * 

CONTRACTION,  IDIOMUS- 
CTJLAR.  The  contraction  of  a 
muscle  or  a  bundle  of  its  fibres 
when  directly  stimulated  by  a  blow 
or  other  means,  the  nerve  endings 
being  jiaralyzed. 

CONTRA'CTURE  (contrahere, 
to  draw  together).  This  term  is 
.applied  to  the  persistent  contrac- 
tion and  rigidity  of  musiclcs  due 
to  certain  diseases  of  tho  central 
nervous  system,  as  lateral  sclerosis, 
or  to  changes  in  the  musclns  them- 
selves. 

CONTRA-FISSDRA  [contra, 
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against, /^suro.,  a  cleft).  A  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  produced  by  a 
contre-coup  opposite  to  the  part  on 
which  the  blow  is  receiyed. 

CONTRA-INDICANT  (contra, 
against,  indicare,  to  show).  A 
circumstance  which  indicates  that 
a  certain  mode  of  treating  a  par- 
ticular disease  is  not  to  be 
adopted ;  such  treatment  is,  in 
fact,  contra-indicated. 

CONTRA-STI'MULANT.  That 
which  acts  in  opposition  to  stimu- 
lants ;  that  which  diminishes 
excitability.  Under  this  name 
Easori  explained  his  new  medical 
doctrine  of  the  susceptibility  of 
living  beings  to  exciting  influ- 
ences, and  of  their  power  of  re- 
acting against  these  influences ; 
and,  hence,  all  medicines  were 
reduced  by  him  to  two  classes — 
stimulants  and  contra- stimulants. 

CONTRA-STIMULANTS. 
Hyposthenics.  A  class  of  medi- 
cines which  counteract  the  efiects 
of  stimulants,  and  depress  the 
vital  energies. 

CONTRE-COUP.  A  term 
applied  to  that  variety  of  indirect 
fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the 
solution  of  continuity  occurs  at  a 
point  of  the  cranium  opposite  to 
that  which  has  been  struck.  This 
is  called /mctere  hy  contre-coup. 

CONTRECTA'TIO  {contrectare, 
to  handle) .  A  handling ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  operation  for  aneu- 
rysm, by  manipulation. 

CONTU'SUM  {contundere,  to 
bruise).  Contusion;  a  bruise;  a 
lesion  occasioned  by  a  blow  from 
a  blunt  body,  without  apparent 
wound.  If  the  skin  bo  divided, 
the  lesion  is  called  a  contused 
wound. 

CO'NUS.  A  cone  ;  a  conical 
body,  as  the  conus  anteriosus  or 
infundibulum  of  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart ;  the   coni  renalos,  or 


conical  masses  forming  the  tubular 
portion  of  the  kidney ;  the  coni 
vascuLosi,  or  conical  convolutions 
of  the  vasa  efiBuentia,  constituting 
the  epididymis. 

CONVALE'SCENCE  {convales- 
cere,  to  grow  strong).  The  state 
of  recovery ;  the  period  between 
the  termination  of  a  disease  and 
complete  restoration  to  health. 
See  Consanescent. 

CONVOLU'TA  OSSA  {convo- 
lutus,  rolled  together).  A  term 
applied  to  the  upper  and  lower 
turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

CON'VOLUTE  {convolutus, 
rolled  together).  Rolled  together ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a 
form  of  vernation  or  cestivation,  in 
which  one  leaf  or  petal  is  wholly 
rolled  up  in  another  leaf  or 
petal. 

CONVOLU'TION  {convolvere,  to 
roll  together).  The  state  of  any- 
thing which  is  rolled  upon  itself. 
Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  the 
cerebriun,  called  gyri ;  and  to  the 
foldings  of  the  small  intestines. 

CONVU'LSION  (,convellere,  to 
pnll  together).  Memhrorum  dis- 
tentio ;  eclampsis.  Violent  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  animal  life,  or  those  of  volun- 
tary motion,  with  alternate  relaxa- 
tions, commonly  called  a  fit.  See 
Spasm. 

CONVULSI'VA.  Spastica. 
Agents  which  augment  the  irri- 
tability of  muscles,  and  excite 
spasm  and  convulsion,  as  strychnia 
and  briicia.  These  excite  common 
sensibility,  and  act  as  hyperwsthetic 
agents. 

COOPER'S  SALTS.  A  cheap 
material  consisting  of  a  mixturo 
of  chlorides,  of  considerable  deo- 
dorizing power. 

CO-ORDINATION  (eo,  con,  ordo, 
order).    Tho  harmonious  working 
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together,  either  simultaneously  or 
consecutively,  of  certain  groups  of 
muscles  for  the  purpose  of  execut- 
ing any  coinples  movement. 

COPAI'VA  or  COPAI'BA.  An 
oleo-resin  procured  from  the 
Copaifera  midtijuga  and  other 
species.  It  is  incorrectly  called  a 
balsam,  as  it  contains  no  benzoic 
or  cinnamic  acid. 

COPHO'SIS  {kwcI>co<7is,  blunt- 
ness,  deafness,  dulness  of  the 
senses  or  mind).  A  term  generally 
restricted  to  deafness. 

COPPER  (Oupnun,  quasi  ces 
Cypriuin,  from  the  island  Cyprus, 
where  it  was  fii'st  wrought).  A 
red  metal,  found  in  the  common 
ore  called  copper  pyrites,  a  double 
sulphide  of  copper  and  iron. 
Among  its  comjjounds  are  red 
copper,  or  the  suboxide ;  hlaclc 
copper,  or  the  protoxide  ;  copper 
glance,  or  the  protosulphide  ;  resin 
of  copper,  the  protoohloride  or 
white  muriate  ;  and  the  white  cop- 
per of  the  Chinese,  an  alloy  of 
copper,  zincj  nickel,  and  iron. 

CO'PPERAS.  A  technical  name 
for  protosulphate  of  iron,  also 
called  ferrous  sulphate,  and  green 
vitriol.  It  is  a  mineral  composed 
of  copper  or  iron  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  found  in 
copper-mines,  commonly  of  a  green 
or  blue  colour.  Blue  copperas  is 
sulphate  of  copper,  also  called 
blue  vitriol,  and  blue  stone. 

COPPER-COLIC.  Colic  occa- 
sioned by  chronic  poisoning  by 
copjDer  ;  incidental  to  copper-plate 
printers. 

COPPER-COLOUR.  Tim  "cop- 
per-colour "  of  the  sypliilitic  tu- 
bercle is,  properly  speaking,  a 
reddish  yellow  brown. ;  it  is  the 
red-brown  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  yollow. 

CO'PRAGOGUES  {k6wpos,  fa3ces, 
&yuyos,     ospcllor).  Eccoprotica. 


Pui-gatives  ;  medicines  for  expel- 
ling fasces. 

COPROLITE  (icSnpos,  dung, 
\'i6os,  a  stone).  The  supposed  fossil 
dung  of  some  extinct  animals ;  it 
consists  largely  of  jahosphate  of 
calcium. 

COPROPHO'RIA  (K6npos,  dung, 
fasces,  and  (popiw,  to  carry).  The 
carrying  of  dung ;  the  act  of 
purging. 

COPRO'STASIS  {K6Trpos,  fsces, 
'/jTTj^i,  to  make  to  stand).  Costive- 
ness  ;  undue  retention  of  the  faeces 
in  the  intestines. 

COR,  CORDIS.  The  heart,  the 
central  organ  of  circulntion  ;  figu- 
ratively the  seat  of  feeling  and 
passion.  It  corresponds  with  the 
Greek  words  iirip,  contracted  from 
Ktap,  and  /capSi'a,  both  signifying 
the  heart. 

CO'RACOID  PROCESS  (/co'paf, 
ic6paKos,  a  crow,  eiSos,  likeness). 
The  crow's-heak-shaped  offshoot;  a 
process  of  bone  arising  ifrom  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  and  named  f  remits  resem- 
blance to  a  crow's  beak.  It  was 
also  formerly  named  the  ancyroid 
process,  though  in  one  passage 
Galen  uses  the  name  as  synony- 
mous with  acromion,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  process. 

Coraco-hrachialis.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  apex  of  the  cora- 
coid  process,  and  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the. 
humerus. 

COR'ALLINE.  A  red  organic 
colouring  matter,  derived  from 
carbolic  (phenic)  acid,  and  capable 
of  producing  poisonous  effects,  as 
in  sock-poisoning. 

CO'RDIALS  {cor,  the  heart). 
Cardiacs.  Warm  medicines ;  me- 
dicines which  increase  the  action 
of  the  heart,  or  quicken  the  circu- 
lation. 

I    CORECLI'SIS  (K<Jp77,  the  pupil 
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of  tlie  ej'e,  KAefoi,  to  close).  Oc- 
clusion of  the  pupil. 

COKE'CTASIS  (K6pn,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  eKraats,  extension). 
Enlargement  of  the  pupil. 

COEE'CTOMY  {icdpv,  iKrifxvw, 
to  cut  out).  Iridectomy. 

COREDIA'LYSIS  (k^pv,  Sidxv- 
(Tis,  loosening).  The  ojoeration  for 
artificial  pupil  whereby  a  portion 
of  the  iris  is  separated  from  the 
ciliary  body. 

COEEMOEPHO'SIS  (kSpv, 
/iLopipuxTis,  formation).  Formation 
of  an  artificial  pupil. 

COEE'TOMY  {k6pv,  Tip.vw,  to 
cut).  Incision  into  the  iris  with- 
out removal  of  a  portion. 

CO'EIUM  {xip^ov,  skin,  hide, 
leather).  A  term  now  employed 
as  synonymous  with  derma,  or  the 
internal  layer  of  the  skin.  See, 
however.  Chorion,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  x^P^o", 
though  the  Latin  dictionaries  refer 
the  term  corhvni  to  the  same 
origin. 

CO'EMOGENS  (/cop^o'j,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  Yit'oixai,  to  be 
produced).  A  term  apjDlied,  iu 
botany,  to  a  class  of  Acroyens,  in 
which  there  is  a  distinct  axis  of 
growth,  or  stem  and  root,  symme- 
trically clothed  with  leaves.  In 
these  we  find  a  trace  of  something 
equivalent  to  the  sexes  of  Exogons 
and  Endogens.  They  comprise  the 
Ferns,  Mosses,  Equisetums,  &c. 
Sec  Thalloriens. 

CO'EMUS  {icopnis,  the  trunk  of 
a  tree).  The  enlarged  subterra- 
nean base  of  the  stem  of  Colchi- 
cum,  of  Arum,  &c.,  falsely  called 
root  or  hulb. 

COEN  (cornu,  a  horn).  A 
growth  of  thickened  cuticlo,  not 
merely  lying  upon  the  true  skin, 
like  a  callosity,  but  penetrating 
into  it.  What  are  called  soft  corns, 
between  the  toes,  are  not  always 


corns,  but  fungous  warts,  grow- 
ing from  the  cutis  vera. 

GO'ENEA  {corneus,  horny). 
Cornea pellucida.  The  transparent 
horny  jjortion  of  the  external  tunic 
of  the  eye,  fitting  into  the  sclero- 
tica as  a  watch-glass  fits  into  i±s 
frame.  Cornea  opaca  is  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  sclerotica  ; 
it  is  synonymous  with  albugo  and 
leucoma. 

Cornea  conica  or  cacuminata.  A 
disease  in  which  the  cornea,  re- 
taining its  ^transparency,  projects 
in  a  conical  or  sugar-loaf  form. 
The  afiection  is  sometimes  called 
conopMliahnia  and  transparent 
staphyloma. 

CORNEI'TIS.  An  unclassical 
term  for  keratitis  or  inflammation 
of  the  cornea.  Corneitis  intersti- 
tialis  s.  diffusa  is  distinguished  by 
a  general,  minute  mottling  of  the 
whole  structure  of  the  cornea. 
Corneitis  pannosa  is  characterized 
by  uniform  opacity,  traversed  by 
long  veins,  resembling  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  or  pannua. 

COENI'CULA  LAEY'NGIS  (cor- 
niculum,  a  little  horn).  Capitula 
Bantorini.  Two  small  pyriform 
cartilages  surmounting  the  summit 
of  the  arytsenoid  cartilages. 

COENU  AMMO'NIS  (cornu,  a 
horn).  A  designation  of  the  pes 
hippocampi  of  the  brain,  from 
its  being  bent  like  a  ram's  horn, 
the  famous  crest  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon. 

COENTJ  CE'EVI.  Stag's  or 
Hart's  horn  ;  the  horn  and  horn- 
shavings  of  the  Cervus  Elephas, 
formerly  so  much  used  for  the 
preparation  of  ammonia,  that  the 
alkali  was  commonly  called  Salt  or 
Spirit  of  Hartshorn. 

COENU  HUMA'NUM.  The 
human  horn ;  a  liorny  substance 
produced  by  induration  of  the  se- 
cretion of  a  sebiferouB  duct  or 
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hair-follicle,  and  its  projection 
through  the  aperture  of  the  sac. 

CORNU  USTUM.  Burnt  horn  ; 
phosphate  of  lime,  prepared  from 
horn  by  fire.  Spiritus  cornu  usti 
is  the  result  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  hartshorn. 

COENUA  OF  THE  VENTRI- 
CLES (cornu,  a  horn).  Each 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain  has 
been  divided  into  a  body  or  cen- 
tral portion ;  an  anterior  or  di- 
verging cornu  ;  a  posterior  or  con- 
verging cornu;  and  an  inferior  or 
descending  cornu:  hence  the  ap- 
pellation of  tricorne,  applied  to  this 
cavity. 

COENUA  SACRALIA  (cornu,  a 
horn).  Horns  of  the  sacrum ;  two 
tubercles  forming,  with  the  cornua 
of  the  coccyx,  foramina  which 
transmit  the  last  sacral  nerves. 

CORNUA  UTERI  (cornu,  a 
horn).  The  horn-like  appearance 
of  the  angles  of  the  uterus  in 
certain  animals. 

CORO'LLA  (dim.  of  corona,  a 
crown).  Literally,  a  little  crown. 
The  internal  envelope  of  the  floral 
apparatus.  Its  sejDarate  pieces  are 
called  petals ;  when  these  are 
distinct  from  one  another,  the 
coroUa  is  termed  poly-petalous ; 
■when  they  cohere,  gamo-petalous, 
or  incorrectly  mono-petalous.  The 
petals  of  a  corolla,  as  well  as  the 
sepals  of  a  calyx,  are  leaves  meta- 
morphosed for  their  special  func- 
tion, and  liable  to  resume  the 
typical  state  of  leaves  if  exposed 
to  any  disturbing  cause. 

CORO'LLIFLO'RiE  {corolla,  the 
inner  envelope  of  the  flower,  ^os, 
a  flower).  A  sub-class  of  exoge- 
nous plants,  characterized  by  tho 
presence  of  a  calyx  and  a  corolla, 
and  by  united  petals,  beariug  tho 
stamens. 

CORO'NA.  A  crown ;  whatever 
surrounds  any  parts  like  a  crown, 


as  the  corona  glandis,  the  promi- 
nent margin  of  the  glans  penis  ; 
corona  tuhulorum,  a  circle  of  mi- 
nute tubes  surrounding  each  of 
Peyer's  glands,  opening  into  the 
intestine,  but  closed  at  the  other 
extremity ;  corona  Veneris,  a  term 
for  venereal  blotches  appearing  on 
the  forehead  ;  corona  or  zona  ciU- 
aris,  the  indented  circle  on  the 
vitreous  humor,  caused  by  the 
ciliary  processes.  Hence  also  the 
terms  coronal,  applied  to  a  suture 
of  the  skull ;  and  coronary,  ap- 
plied to  vessels,  nerves,  a  valve  of 
the  heart,  &c. 

CORO'NAL  ASPECT  (corojia, 
the  crown  of  the  bead).  An  aspect 
towards  the  plane  of  the  corona,  or 
crown  of  the  head.  The  term 
coronad  is  used  adverbially  to  sig- 
nify "  towards  the  coronal  aspect." 

CORO'NE  (icopdv-r),  a  crow).  The 
acute  process  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone ;  so  named  from  its  supposed 
likeness  to  a  crow's  bill. 

CORO'NOID  (HopivT),  a  crow, 
e75oj,  likeness).  The  designation 
of  a  process  of  the  ukia,  from  its 
being  shaped  like  a  crow's  beak. 

CORPSE  [corpus,  a  body).  This 
term  is  now  restricted  to  a  body 
without  life  (cadaver),  but  it  was 
formerly  applied  also  to  the  body 
of  a  living  person. — "  A  valiant 
corpse,  where  force  and  beauty 
met." — Surrey. 

CORPSE-LIGHT.  A  name  ap- 
plied by  miners  to  the  blue  flame 
which  is  frequently  observed  to 
piny  around  the  candles,  indicating 
that  the  quantity  of  fire-damp  in 
the  mine  is  only  a  little  below  that 
required  to  form  an  explosive  mix- 
ture. It  is  called  also  corpse-candle. 

CO'RPULENCE  (corpus,  tho 
body).  An  excessive  increase  of 
the  body  from  accumulation  of  fat. 
As  a  remedy,  Mr.  William  Bant- 
ing recommended,  from  his  own 
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exporience,  great  moderation  in 
tlie  use  of  sugar  and  starch  in 
diet.    See  Obesity. 

CO'RPUS.  A  body.  Plural, 
Corpora.    Hence — 

1.  Corpora  aliicantia,  mavimil- 
Jciria,  vel  pisiformia.  Two  wliite, 
Tnamniillary,  pisiform  bodies,  situ- 
ated behind  the  tuber  cinereum, 
and  between  the  crura  cerebri. 
They  are  also  called  corpora  hulhi 
fornicis,  from  their  forming  part  of 
the  crura  of  the  fornix. 

2.  Corpora  amylacea.  See  Amy- 
loid Bodies. 

3.  Corpora  Arantii,  vel  sesamoi- 
dea.  Three  small,  hard  tubercles, 
of  the  size  of  sesamum-seeds,  situ- 
ated at  the  centre  of  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  named  after  Arantius  of 
Bologna. 

4.  Corpora  cavernosa  (caverna; 
a  cavern).  Two  lengthened  bodies, 
constituting  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
body  of  the  penis.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  incomplete  partition, 
named  septum  pectiniforme. 

5.  Corpora,  geniculata  (genicu- 
lum,  a  knot).  Two  knotty  promi- 
nences, the  external  and  the  inter- 
nal, at  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
thiilami  nervorum  opticorum. 

6.  Corpora  Malpit/hiana.  Sple- 
nic vesicles;  small,  white,  round- 
isli  bodies,  embedded  in  the  sple- 
nic pulp,  and  connected  with  the 
twigs  of  the  small  arteries. 

7.  Corpora  olivaria.  Two  olive- 
shapcd  eminences  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  On  making  a  section 
of  the  corpus  olivare,  an  oval 
medullary  substance  is  seen,  sur- 
rounded by  cineritious  matter,  and 
called  corpus  dentciium  erninentiu: 
nlicari.f. 

8.  Corpora  pyramidalia.  Two 
narrow  convex  cords,  situated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 


9.  Corpora  quadrigemina.  The 
four  optic  lobes,  situated  immedi- 
ately behind  the  third  ventricle 
and  posterior  commissure.  The 
anterior  pair  are  termed  nates ; 
the  posterior  pair,  testes. 

10.  Corpora  restiformia  (restis,  a 
cord).  Two  cord-like  processes, 
extending  from  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata to  the  cerebellum. 

11.  Corpora  striata  (stria,  a 
streak) .  Two  streaky  eminences 
in  the  lateral  ventricle,  termed  by 
Gall  the  great  superior  ganglion 
of  the  brain. 

12.  Corpus  albicans  vel  nigrum. 
A  small  whitish  or  dark-coloured 
mass — the  reduced  corpus  luteum, 
after  parturition. 

13.  Corpus  callosum  (callus, 
hardness).  The  hard  substance 
which  communicates  between  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  also 
called  commissura  magna. 

14.  Corpus  cavernosum  vagince. 
The  erectile  spongy  tissue  of  the 
vagina,  termed  by  Degraaf  reti- 
forme,  or  net-like. 

15.  Corpus  ciliare.  The  radi- 
ated wreath  or  circle  consisting  of 
the  ciliary  processes,  or  triangular 
folds,  formed  apparently  by  the 
plaiting  of  the  middle  and  internal 
layer  of  the  choroid. 

16.  Corpus  dentatum  vel  serra- 
tum.  A  yellowish  matter  which 
appears  on  making  a  section  of  the 
crura  cerebelli. 

17.  Corpus  fimbriatum  (fimbria, 
a  fringe).  A  narrow  white  band 
— the  lateral  thin  edge  of  the 
fornix,  also  called  tccw'a  hippo- 
campi. 

18.  Corpus  Highmorianum.  An 
imperfect  fibrous  septum  in  the 
testes  traversed  by  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  gland,  and  sending 
out  oflFshoots  which  join  the  tunica 
albuginea  and  enclose  the  convo- 
luted tubuli  Bominiferi ;  bo  called 
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from  Highmoro  of  Oxford.  See 

Mediastinum  testis. 

19.  Corpus  luteum  (luteus, 
yellow).  The  cicatrix  left  in  the 
ovariiim,  in  consequence  of  the 
bursting  of  a  GraafSan  vesicle. 

20.  Corpus  pampiniforme  (pam- 
pinus,  a  tendril,  forma,  likeness). 
A  tendril-like  plexus  of  the  sper- 
matic vein. 

21.  CorpiiiS  papillare.  The  pa- 
pillary layer  of  the  corium. 

22.  Corpus  psalloides.  Another 
name  for  the  lyra,  considered  by 
Gall  as  the  general  union  of  the 
communicating  filaments  of  the 
fornix.    See  Psalloides. 

23.  Corpus  rhomhoideum.  Gan- 
glion of  the  cerebellum ;  a  gray 
body  observed  in  the  ■  centre  of 
the  vrhite  substance  of  the  cere- 
bellum, if  an  incision  be  made 
through  the  outer  third  of  the 
organ. 

24.  Corpus  spongiosum  (spongia, 
a  sponge).  A  lengthened  body 
situated  in  the  groove  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  two  corpora 
cavernosa. 

COEPU'SCULUM  (dim.  of  cor- 
pus, a  body).  A  corpuscle,  or 
small  body.  1.  Corpuscula  amy- 
lacea  are  small  bodies,  resembling 
starch-granules,  found  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  in  states  of  disease.  2.  Cor- 
puscula tactHs  is  a  term  given  by 
Wagnerto  certain  oval-shaped  nerv- 
ous masses  enveloped  by  the  nervous 
papillte  destined  for  the  faculty  of 
touch  ;  these  are  the  axile  corpus- 
cles  of  Kolliker,  the  corpuscles  of 
Wagner,  the  corpuscles  of  Meissner  ; 
see  Tactile  Corpuscle.  3.  Corpus- 
cula Purkinje  are  minute  cells 
scattered  abundantly  through  the 
substance  of  bono.  4.  Corpuscula 
splenis  are  minute  whitish  spots 
scattered  through  the  substance 
of  the  spleen.    5.  Corpustles  of 


Oluge  are  large  granular  cells 
found  in  the  areas  of  cerebral  soft- 
ening ;  they  are  leucocytes,  the 
protoplasm  of  which  has  under- 
gone fatty  degeneration.  6.  Cor- 
puscles of  Hassall  are  concentri- 
cally striated  bodies  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  blood  corpuscle 
to.  three  times  that  diameter,  and 
found  in  the  retiform  tissue  of  the 
medulla  of  the  thymus.  7.  Corpus- 
cles ofKrause  are  tactile  corpuscles 
of  a  simple  structure  found  by 
Krause  in  the  male  and  female  ex- 
ternal generative  organs.  8.  Cor- 
puscles of  Grandry  are  tactile  cor- 
puscles found  in  the  soft  skin 
covering  the  beaks  of  certain 
birds. 

COERELA'TION.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  "  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces,"  to  reciprocal 
relations  of  phenomena,  such  as 
heat  and  electricity,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  &c.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  word  has  latterly  been 
extended  to  classes  of  phenomena 
which  might  be  more  accurately 
referred  to  analogy. 

Correlation  of  growth.  A  term 
denoting  tlie  empirical  law  that 
certain  structures,  not  necessarily 
or  usually  connected  together  by 
any  discoverable  link,  invariably 
co-exist  or  are  associated  with 
each  other,  but  do  not,  so  far  as 
human  observation  goes,  occur 
apart.  Thus  the  presence  of  mam- 
mary glands  is  associated  with  two 
condyles,  but  not  with  a  single 
condyle,  on  the  occipital  bone ; 
ruminating  animals,  but  no  others, 
have  cleft  feet ;  cats  which  are 
entirely  white,  and  have  blue  eyes, 
are  usually  deaf. 

COKRIGAN'S  BUTTON.  A 
form  of  cauterizing  iron  which  ter- 
minated in  a  button. 

COEEIGAN'S   PULSE.  The 
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water-hammer  pulse  of  aortic 
regurgitation. 

CO'ERIGENS  {corrigere,  to  make 
straight).  A  constituent  part  of 
a  medicinal  formula,  signifying 
"  that  which  corrects  its  opera- 
tion."   See  Prescription . 

COEEO'BORANTS  (corrobo)-are, 
to  strengthen).  Eemedies  which 
impart  strength  and  give  tone. 

COEEO'SIVE  SUBLIMATE 
{corrodere,  to  eat  away).  Mercurio 
chloride.  The  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury, lately  the  bichloride,  formerly 
the  oxymuriate.  See  Hydrargyrum. 

COEEO'SIVES  {corrodere,  to 
eat  away).  Substances  which 
have  the  power  of  wearing  away 
or  consuming  bodies,  as  caustics,  &c. 

COEEUGA'TOE  SUPEECI'LII 
{corrugare,  to  wrinkle).  A  muscle 
which  knits  and  contracts  the  brow 
into  wrinkles. 

COETEX.  The  bark,  rind,  or 
outer  covering  of  plants.  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  other 
envelopes,  as  cortex  ovi,  or  egg- 
shell. 

COETI,  EIBEES  OF.  Corti's 
Rods.  Minute,  rod-like  bodies,  of 
definite  form  and  length,  and 
more  or  less  of  cellular  structure, 
found  in  the  scala  media  of  the 
cochlea,  the  vibrations  of  which 
are  supposed  to  act  directly  upon 
the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

COETICAL  SUBSTANCE  (cor- 
tex, bark).  The  exterior  part  of 
the  brain,  also  termed  cineritious, 
and  of  the  kidney. 

CO'EYMB  (corymbws,  a  cluster 
of  ivy-berries,  or  the  like).  A 
form  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  lower  stalks  are  so  long  that 
their  flowers  are  elevated  to  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  upper- 
most flowers.  The  expansion  of 
the  flowers  of  a  corymb  is  centri- 
petal.   See  Fascicle. 

Corymbose.    This  term  is  ap- 


plied to  a  singular  and  fatal  form 
of  small-pox,  in  which  the  eruption 
appears  in  patches  or  clusters. 

COET'ZA  (KopvCa,  from  K6p^a, 
or  Koipa,  the  head).  An  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  nose,  and  its  con- 
tiguous cavities,  usually  arising 
from  cold.  It  is  also  called  gra- 
vedo,  nasal  catarrh,  cold  in  the 
head,  &c.    See  Catarrh. 

COSME'TIC  {Koa/ivrtKSs  skilled 
in  decorating,  from  kSct/xos,  order). 
To  what  "  base  uses  "  may  a  word 
descend,  when  a  derivative  of 
cosmos,  which  represents  the 
universe,  from  its  perfect  order 
and  arrangement,  as  opposed  to 
to  the  indigesta  moles  of  Chaos,  is 
known  only  as  a  remedy  for  im- 
proving the  complexion,  and  re- 
moving blotches  and  freckles  from 
the  face ! 

CO'STA.  A  rib.  The  riba  are 
divided  into — 

1.  The  trice,  or  sterno-vertehral . 
The  upper  seven  pairs,  so  called 
because  they  are  united  by  their 
cartilages  to  the  sternum ;  they 
are  called  custodes,  or  the  preser- 
vers of  the  heart. 

2.  The  false,  or  vertebral.  The 
remaining  five  pairs,  which  are 
successively  united  to  the  lowest 
true  rib,  and  to  each  other.  The 
last  two  are  called  ^oattni;  ribs. 

3.  The  vertebral  extremity  of  a 
rib  is  called  the  head;  the  con- 
tracted part  which  adjoins  it 
forms  the  nech ;  at  tlie  back  of 
the  rib  is  the  tubercle  ;  further 
outward  the  bone  bends  forwards, 
producing  the  angle,  from  which 
proceeds  the  body,  which  passes 
forwards  and  downwards,  to  the 
sternal  oxtremity. 

4.  Costal.  A  term  applied  to 
the  cartilages  which  sorvo  to  pro- 
long the  riba  forward  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax. 
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5.  CostO'.  A  word  compounded 
witli  several  terms  denoting  mus- 
cles arising  from  the  ribs.  Hence 
■we  have  costo-abdominalis,  another 
name  for  the  obliquus  externus 
abdominis,  deacendens,  or  external 
flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen  ;  costo- 
clavicularis  or  sub-clavius  muscle  ; 
costo-comcoicZeus  or  pectoralis  minor 
muscle  ;  costo-scapularis  or  serra- 
tus  magnus  muscle ;  and  costo- 
trachelius  or  scalenus  anticus 
muscle. 

CO'STIVENESS.  This  term  is 
perhaps  'a  corruption  of  constipa- 
tion, undue  retention  of  the  feeces 
in  the  bowels. 

CO'TTON.  The  filamentous 
covering  of  the  seeds  of  several 
species  of  Gossypium,  a  genus  of 
Malvaceous  plants,  indigenous  in 
India  and  America,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  genus  Bomiax,  a 
species  of  which  is  frequently 
called  Cotton-tree  and  Silk  Cotton- 

COTUNNIUS,  LIQUOR  OF. 
A  clear  fluid  called  perilymph 
found  in  the  semi-circular  canals, 
the  vestibule,  and  the  cochlea  of 
the  internal  ear. 

COTYLE'DON  (KorvXriSdv,  a 
cavity).  The  seed-lobe  of  a  plant. 
Plants  have  been  distinguished, 
with  reference  to  the  number  of 
their  cotyledons,  into  dicotyledo- 
nous, or  those  which  have  two 
cotyledons  in  their  seeds  ;  mono- 
cotyledonous,  or  those  which  have 
only  one ;  and  a-cotyledonous,  or 
those  which  have  none. 

CO'TYLOID  CAVITY  (Kori\-n, 
a  small  cup,  tlhos,  likeness).  A 
designation  of  the  acetabulum,  or 
socket  of  tho  hip-bone,  derived 
from  its  deep  cti|)-shaped  cavity. 

COUCHING.  The  depression 
or  displacement  of  a  cataract ;  an 
operation  consisting  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  opaque  lens  below  the 


axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  aneedle. 

See  RecUnation. 

COU'MAEIN.  The  odoriferous 
principle  of  the  Tonka-bean,  the 
produce  of  Coumarouna  odorata, 
of  the  flowers  of  Melilotus  ofiSci- 
nalis,  of  the  sweet-scented  vernal 
grass,  &c.    See  Hay-Fever. 

COUNTER-EXTENSION.  Ex- 
tension  made  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  that  of  the  force 
which  is  being  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  a  fracture, 
dislocation,  &c. 

COUNTER-INDICATION.  An 
indication  contrary  to  another 
indication  ;  a  circumstance  which 
forbids  the  application  of  a  remedy 
which  had  been  indicated  by  other 
circumstances. 

COUNTER-IRRITATION. 
Antagonism.  The  production  of 
an  irritation  of  the  skin  by  means 
of  rubefacients,  vesicants,  &c., 
with  the  object  of  exerting  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  a  deeply-seated 
diseased  part.  But  as  the  secon- 
dary disease  is  not  always  a  state 
of  irritation,  Pereira  suggested  the 
use  of  some  other  term,  as  coun- 
ter-morhific.  The  practice  is  also 
called  derivation  and  revulsion. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Contra- 
apertura.  An  opening  made  in  a 
second  part  of  an  abscess,  opposite 
to  a  first. 

COUP-DE-SANG.  See  Blood- 
stroke. 

COUP-DE-SOLEIL.  Insolatio; 
erethismus  tropicus ;  heat-apoplexy 
or  sun-stroke.  An  aSection  of  the 
head,  produced  by  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  or  to  great  heat, 
allied  to  simple  apoplexy. 

COUP  or  TOUR-DE-MAITRE. 
A  mode  of  introducing  the  sound, 
with  the  convexity  directed  to- 
wards the  abdomen. 

COUPERO'SE  (the  French  term 
for  copperas).    Ooutte-rose,  Tho 
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Acne,  or  gutta  rosacea,  or  car- 
buncled  face;  so  named  from  the 
redness  of  the  spots.  See 
Acne. 

COW-ITCH  or  COWHAGE.  A 
substance  procured  from  the 
strong,  brown,  stinging  hairs, 
covering  the  legume  of  Mucuna 
pruriens,  and  employed  as  a  me- 
chanical anthelmintic. 

COWPER'S  GLANDS.  Acces- 
sory Glands.  Two  smalllobulated 
glands,  of  about  the  size  of  peas, 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  above 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  trian- 
gular ligament ;  they  correspond 
to  the  glands  of  Bartholin  in  the 
female. 

COW-POX.  The  small-pox  of 
cattle ;  the  vernacular  name  for 
Vaccinia,  from  its  having  been 
derived  from  the  cow.  See  Vac- 
cinia. 

CO'XA.  The  hip,  or  haunch ; 
the  hip-bone  ;  the  joint  of  the  hip. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with 
coxendix. 

1.  Os  coxarum.  Another  term 
for  the  OS  iliacum,  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  os  innomina- 
tum. 

2.  Cox-algia  (&\yos,  pain). 
Morbus  coxce.  A  hybrid  term  for 
ischialgia,  or  pain  of  the  hip  or 
haunch.  As  the  hip-joint  consists 
of  three  distinct  parts,  the  disease 
presents  the  three  forms,  arthritic, 
acetabular,  and  femoral. 

COX.<ELU'VIUM  {coxa,  the  hip, 
lavare,  to  wash).  The  hip-bath, 
or  demi-hain  of  the  French,  in 
which  the  patient  is  immersed 
as  high  as  to  the  rumbilicus  Or 
hip. 

COXOGNA'THITE  {coxa,  yvidos, 
a  jaw).  The  proximal  segment  of 
the  mandibles  of  arthropoda. 

COXO'PODITE  (coxa,  ttoDs, 
^o56s,    a    foot).    The  proximal 


segment  of  the  thoracic  appen- 
dages of  the  crayfish. 

CRAB-LOUSE.  The  pediculus 
pubis,  or  morpio ;  a  species  of 
louse  distinguished  by  the  cheloid 
structure  of  its  legs,  and  fre- 
quently inducing  local  prurigo ; 
it  is  found  chiefly  infesting  the 
groins  of  uncleanly  persons. 

CRAB-YAWS.  The  name  given 
in  the  West  Indies  to  hard  excres- 
cences occurring  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot.    See  Framhcesia. 

CRAMP  {Krampf,  German,  con- 
traction). Spasm;  sudden  and 
violent  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cIgs. 

CRANIAL  VESICLES.  Cerelral 
vesicles.  Three  bulbous  enlarge- 
ments of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
central  nervous  system  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  development ;  they  are 
called  respectively  the  fore-,  mid-, 
and  hind-brain. 

CRA'NIUM  {npavlov,  the  skull). 
The  skull,  or  cavity  which  contains 
the  brain,  its  membranes,  and  ves- 
sels. Tlie  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  bones  are  composed  of  com- 
pact layers,  called  the  external  or 
fibrous,  and  the  internal  or  vitre- 
ous, tables  of  the  skull.  There  is 
an  intermediate  cellular  texture, 
termed  diploe,  which  is  similar  to 
the  cancelli  of  other  bones. 

1.  Cra.nio-clasm  {icAdco,  to  break 
into  pieces).  An  operation  for 
diminishing  the  foetal  head  in 
cases  of  dangerous  parturition, 
proposed  to  be  employed  instead 
of  craniotomy  and  cephalotripsy. 

2.  Cramio-logy  {\6yoT,  discourse). 
A.  description  of  the  external  form 
of  the  human  skull,  as  indicative 
of  mental  powers  and  moral  qua- 
lities. It  is  also  termed  phreno- 
logy. 

3.  Cranio-scopy  (o-KOTreo),  to  ob- 
serve). An  inspection  of  the  skull. 
Dr.  Pritcliard   characterized  the 
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primitive  forms  of  the  skull  ac- 
cording to  the  width  of  the  bregma, 
or  space  between  the  parietal 
bones  :  hence  we  have — 

a.  The  steno-iregmate  {(rrevds, 
narrow),  or  Ethiopian  variety. 

0.  The  meso-iregmate  (fiecros, 
middle),  or  Caucasian  variety. 

7.  The  platy-hregmate  (w^arvs, 
broad),  or  Mongolian  variety. 

4.  Cranio-tabes.  Localized  soft- 
ening of  the  cranium,  which  yields 
elastically,  like  card-board ;  oc- 
curring in  rickets. 

5.  Cranio-tomy  (ro/xTj,  incision). 
The  operation  of  opening  the  head 
of  the  foetus  in  parturition,  by 
means  of  perforating  instruments, 
crushing  the  skull  and  removing 
the  fragments. 

CRA'PULA  {KpaiiraXt],  the  result 
of  a  debauch).  Drunkenness, 
debauch ;  especially  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  next  day's  head-ache, 
sickness,  &c. 

•  CRA'SIS  {Kpaais,  a  blending  to- 
gether, from  Kepdvfvixi,  to  mix). 
A  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  a 
liquid,  as  of  the  blood.  The  term 
is  also  synonymous  with  tempera- 
ment, which  conveys  the  same 
idea. 

CEASSAME'NTUM  (crassus, 
thick).  The  cruor,  or  clot  of  blood, 
consisting  of  fibrin  and  red  glo- 
bules with  serum. 

.CREAM  OF  TARTAR.  Potassm 
tartras  acida.  An  acid  salt  ob- 
tained from  the  crude  tartar  which 
is  deposited  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  grape-juice. 

CRE'ASOTE  (lepras,  flesh,  (jcifto, 
to  preserve).  An  oily,  colourless, 
transparent  liquid,  a  i^roduct  of 
the  distillation  of  wood  tar,  pos- 
sessing the  properties  of  coagu- 
lating albumen,  and  0/  preserving 
meats  from  decoviposition. 

ORE'ATIN  {Kptas,  flesh).  A 
crystallizable    substance    of  or- 


ganic origin,  obtained  from  mus-- 
cular  tissue.  By  the  action  of 
acids,  it  yields  an  alkaline  sub- 
stance called  creatinin. 

CREEPING  SICKNESS  (Krie- 
helkrankheit).  The  name  by  which 
the  gangrenous  form  of  Ergotism 
is  known  in  Germany. 

CREMA'STER  (Kp^fxdw,  to  sus- 
pend). A  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  being  continuous  with 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  os  pubis.  It  draws  up  or 
suspends  the  testis. 

Cremasteric  artery.  Spermatica 
externa ;  a  branch  of  the  epigastric 
artery  which  supplies  the  cremas- 
ter  muscle. 

CREMA'TION  (cremare,  to  burn, 
to  consume  by  fire).  The  de- 
struction of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body  and  the  calcination  of  the 
bones  by  fire. 

CREMOOA'RPIUM  (Kpefxdu,  to 
suspend,  Kapnos,  fruit).  A  di-y, 
compound  fruit,  breaking  up  lon- 
gitudinally into  indehiscent  cocci, 
which  are  suspended,  for  a  time, 
from  a  bipartite  carjiophore,  as  in 
UmbelliferaD.  See  Schizocarp  and 
Polacenium,. 

CRE'MOR  PTI'SAN.^  (cremor, 
thick  juice,  Tmadi'Ti,  barley-groats). 
The  thick  juice  of  barley ;  panada- 
water  ;  gruel  of  fnimenty. 

CRE'NATE  (crena,  a  notch). 
Notched. 

CRE'NIC  ACID  M^v,  a  foun- 
tain). Crcnic  Acid.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Berzclius  to  a  species  of 
extractive  matter  contained  in 
spring  watelR  This  name  is  also 
applied  to  an  acid  found  combined 
with  ammonia  in  vegetable  mould. 

CREPITA'TION  (crepitare,  to 
creak).  The  grating  sensation,  or 
noise,  occasioned  by  pressing  the 
finger  upon  a  part  afifeoted  with 
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emphysema;  or  by  the  ends  of  a 
fracture  when  moved ;  or  by  cer- 
tain salts  during  calcination  ;  also 
the  crackling  heard  on  auscultat- 
ing the  lungs  in  acute  pneumonia. 
See  Auscultation. 

CRE'PITUS  (crepitare,  freq.  of 
crepare,  to  crackle).  A  crackling 
noise,  as  crepitus  dentinm,  gnash- 
ing of  the  teeth  j  the  peculiar 
rattle  of  pneumonia ;  the  grating 
made  by  joints,  from  a  deficiency 
of  synovia ;  the  grating  together 
of  the  rough  surfaces  of  broken 
bone,  &c. 

CRE'SYL  [lepras,  flesh,  u'Xrj,  mat- 
ter). A  hydro-carbon  radical  ex- 
isting in  crude  creasote.  Cresy- 
lie  alcohol  or  cresol  is  an  oily  liquid 
extracted  from  coal-tar,  homolo- 
gous with  phenylic  alcohol  or 
carbolic  acid. 

CEE'TA.  Chalk;  a  native  fri- 
able carbonate  of  lime,  commonly 
called  ivhiting ;  used  in  iDroducing 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Creta  Oallica, 
French  chalk,  soap-stone,  steatite; 
a  silicate  of  magnesia. 

CRETIFICA'TION  (creta,  chalk, 
fieri,  to  become).  The  formation 
of  earthy  and  other  matter,  into 
which  tubercle  sometimes  degene- 
rates. 

CRE'TINISM.  "A  condition  of 
imperfect  development  and  de- 
formity of  the  whole  body,  espe- 
cially of  the  head,  occurring  in  the 
valleys  of  certain  mountainous 
districts,  and  attended  by  feeble- 
ness or  absence  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  special  senses,  and 
often  associated  with  goitre." — 
Norn,  of  Vis.  The  term  is  sn))posed 
to  bo  derived  from  cretina,  a  mise- 
rable creature ;  and  the  various 
names,  cretin,  trotteln,  lallen, 
rjoclcen,  cagot,  &c.,  all  convey  a 
similar  moaning.  Some  suggest 
tliat  it  is  derived  from  creta,  chalk, 
in  allusion  to  the  chalky  appear- 
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ance  of  the  countenance ;  or  from 
the  German  hreidling,  from  kreide, 
chalk  [Poiver  and  Sedgewiclc).  See 
Oottre. 

1.  Complete  Cretinism.  Incura- 
ble cretinism.  "  Cretinism,  cha- 
racterized by  idiotcy,  deaf-dumb- 
ness, deficiency  of  general  sensi- 
bility, and  absence  of  the  repro- 
ductive power." 

2.  Incomplete  Cretinism.  Cura- 
ble cretinism.  "A  degree  of 
cretinism  in  which  the  mental 
faculties,  though  limited,  are  ca- 
pable of  development;  the  head  is 
moderately  well-formed  and  erect, 
the  special  senses,  the  faculty  of 
speech,  and  the  reproductive 
powers  are  present." — Nom.  of 
Dis. 

CRE'TINOID  STATE.  The 
same  as  Mvxoedema. 

CRI'BRiFORM  {crihriformis, 
from  cribrum,  a  sieve,  and  forma, 
likeness).  Sieve-like;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
hone,  from  its  being  perforated 
like  a  sieve ;  and  to  a  fascia  con- 
nected with  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  forming  one  of 
the  coverings  of  femoral  hernia, 
perforated  with  numerous  open- 
ings for  the  passage  of  lymphatic 
vessels  ;  the  cribriform  membrane 
is  the  membrana  decidua. 

CRI'CO- (/cp(Koy,  a  ring).  Aword 
compounded  with  several  terms 
denoting  muscles  of  the  chordas 
vocales  and  rima  glottidis,  as  the 
crico-tliyroideus,  &c.  The  erica- 
thyroid  membrane  is  one  of  the 
three  ligaments  which  connect  the 
ci-icoid  to  the  thyroid  cartilngo. 
The  term  cricoid  is  applied  to  a 
ring-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

OiiJNOI'DEA  (/fpiVof,  alily,  eiSo?, 
a  likeness).  An  order  of  cchino- 
dorniata,  the  members  of  which 
possess  a  stalk  forattnching  them- 
selves to  some  fixed  object. 
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CRI'lSrONES.  Grubs  ;  a  secre- 
tion from  the  sebaceous  glands, 
appearing  on  the  arms,  legs,  and 
back  of  infants ;  a  synonym  of 
comedones,  but  derived,  perhaps, 
from  crinis,  a  hair,  suggestive  of 
the  form  of  the  contents  of  the 
glands — hair-like  gluttons  ! 

CRI'SIS  (Kpli'u,  to  decide).  Lite- 
rally, a  decision  or  jiidgmeot.  An 
event  or  period,  which  marks 
changes  or  terminations  in  disease  ; 
termination  hrj  crisis  is  the  sudden 
defervescence  from  fever  as  oiJ- 
posed  to  termination  by  lysis. 

CRISTA  ACD'STICA  (crista, 
a.Kov(TTtK6s,  belonging  to  hearing). 
Septum  transversum.  A  trans- 
verse projection  into  the  ampullas 
of  the  semi-circular  canals  ;  over  it 
lies  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium 
covered  with  aiiditory  hairs,  and 
through  it  pass  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

CRI'STA  GALLI.  A  cock's 
comb ;  and  hence  the  cristiform. 
or  comb-like  process  of  the  ethmoid 
bone. 

CRITH  (Kpidil,  a  barley- cornl. 
A  unit  of  weight ;  it  is  the  weight 
of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0°C.  and 
780"=™  barometric  pressure. 

CRITHE'  {apie-fi).  A  small  tu- 
bercle of  the  eye-lid,  named  by  the 
Greeks  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
grain  of  barley.  —  Celsus. 

CRI'TICAL  (icphoi,  to  decide). 
A  term  applied  to  symptoms  or 
periods  especially  connected  witli 
changes  in  a  disease,  as  sudden 
perspiration,  diarrhoea,  or  a  de- 
posit in  the  urine ;  and  to  certain 
days  upon  which  febrile  disorders 
ai'e  prone  to  take  a  favourab'le 
turn. 

CRO'CUS  (kp6kos).  Saffron;  a 
substance  consisting  of  the  dried 
stigma  and  part  of  the  style  of 
■Crocus  sutivus,  or  saffron  crocus. 

The  term  Crocus  was  formerly 


applied  to  oxides  and  other  pre- 
parations of  the  metals,  from  their 
saffron  colour  :  thus  we  have  crocvs 
martis,  or  oxide  of  iron ;  crocus 
metallorum,  or  oxide  of  antimony  ; 
crocus  Veneris,  or  oxide  of  copper. 

CROP.  The  dilatation  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  of 
birds. 

CROSS-BIRTH.  Parodinia  per- 
versa. Labour  impeded  by  preter- 
natural jDresentation  of  the  foetus 
or  its  membranes. 

CROTA'PHITES  {KpoTatblr-ns,  of 
the  KpSracpos,  or  the  temples).  The 
term  /xOr,  or  muscle,  being  under- 
stood, we  have  here  another  name 
of  the  temporalis  muscle,  occupy- 
ing a  considerable  extent  of  the 
side  of  the  head  and  filliug  the 
temporal  fossa. 

CROTAPHI'TIC  NERVE  (KpSra- 
(ttos,  the  temple).  A  name  given 
by  Palletta  to  a  portion  of  the 
Fifth  Pair,  which  he  considered  to 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz., 
the  common  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair, 
or  portio  major ;  the  crotaphitic, 
agreeing  with  the  portio  miuor  of 
other  anatomists;  and  the  buc- 
cinator. 

CROTCHET  (French  crochet,  a 
hook).  A  hook,  the  end  of  which 
has  a  sharp  edge ;  it  is  used  for 
the  extraction  of  the  foetus  after 
craniotomy. 

CROTOiST-OIL.  Oil  of  tiyliiim. 
A  drastic  oil  procured  from  the 
seeds  of  Croton  tigUum,  or  Purging 
Croton,  an  Euphorbiaceous  jjlant 
growing  in  tropical  countries. 

Oroton-chloral.  The  chlornted 
aldehyde  of  crotonic  acid.  It  pos- 
sesses no  relation  whatever  to 
croton  oil. 

CRO'TOPHUS  (KpSros,  a  pulse). 
Crotophium.  A  term  importing 
painful  pulsation,  or  throbbing  in 
the  temple. 

CROUP.    The  Cynanche  tracks- 
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nlis  of  CuUen,  now  Angina  trache- 
al is ;  a  specific  inflammation  of 
the  trachea  and  air-tubes,  named 
from  the  crouping  noise  attending 
it.  This  noise  is  similar  to  the 
sound  emitted  by  a  chicken  affected 
with  tlie  pip,  which  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  is  called  roup  ;  hence, 
probably,  the  term  croup.  It 
would  avoid  confusion  if  the  term 
crotip  were  merely  used  to  express 
a  symptom,  namely  the  peculiar 
ringing  cough  of  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus or  of  laryngitis. 

1.  Catarrhal  Croup.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  several  supposed  varieties 
of  croup,  called  pseudo-membra- 
nous, inflammatory,  asthenic,  spas- 
modic, nervous,  &c.,  especially 
when  these  varieties  have  termi- 
nated favourably.  Epidemic  croup 
is,  strictly,  diphtheria. 

2.  False  Croup.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  stridulous  laryngitis,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  slighter  cases 
of  diphtheria,  as  well  as  of  croup. 

CROUPOUS  PNEUMONIA. 
Lobar  pneumonia ;  the  alveoli  are 
filled  with  a  fibrinous  exudation. 

CROWING,  CHILD.  See 
Laj-yngismus  Stridulus. 

CRU'CIBLB  {crux,  a  cross, 
which  the  alchemists  stamped 
upon  the  vessels  ;  or  from  cruciare, 
to  torture).  Melting-pot.  A  che- 
mical vessel  in  which  substances 
are  exposed  to  high  temperatures. 
In  these  the  metals  were  tortured 
by  the  alchemists,  to  force  them 
to  become  like  gold. 

CRU'OR.  Gore  ;  blood  from  a 
wound.  This  term  differs  from 
Miwjnis  in  never  denoting  blood 
confined  and  circulating  in  its  pro- 
per vessels.  Thus  Celsus  applies 
the  term  cruor  to  the  blood  dis- 
charged in  certain  diseases. 

CRU'RA  (plural  of  crits,  a  leg). 
A  term  applied  to  some  parts  of 
the  body,  from  their  resemblance 


to  a  leg  or  root,  as  the  crura  penis, 
crura  cerehri,  crura  cerehelli,  crwa 
diaphragmitis. 

CRURiE'US  {cnis,  the  leg). 
Femorceus.  One  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg,  arising  from 
the  femur  and  inserted  into  the 
patella. 

CRU'RAL  (cruralis,  belonging 
to  the  crus,  or  leg).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  canal  which  sheathes 
the  crural  or  femoral  vessels  ;  to 
the  inguinal  ligament,  or  ligament 
of  Poupart ;  and  to  a  ring  formed 
by  this  ligament  and  other  adjoin- 
ing parts. 

CRU'STA  {crusta,  a  shell,  a  hard 
surface  of  a  body,  as  of  ice) .  A 
general  term  for  a  collection  of 
matter  into  a  hard  body,  occurring 
in  all  discharging  diseases. 

CRU'STA  LA'CTEA.  Milk- 
crust,  or  the  eczema  pustulosuni  or 
impetiginosum,  occurring  in  infants, 
and  commonly  ascribed  to  a  faulty 
secretion  of  milk  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.  It  is  also  called  tinea 
lactea,  porrigo  larvalis,  and  psoria- 
sis infantilis. 

CRUSTA'CEA  (crusta,  a  shell). 
An  order  of  arthropoda ;  it  includes 
lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  barnacles, 
&c. 

CRUVEILHIER'S  DISEASE. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

CRYO'PHORUS  (Kpvos,  cold, 
(pepco,  to  bear).  Literally,  the 
frost-bearer.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Wollaston  for  exhibiting 
the  degi-ee  of  cold  produced  by 
evaporation. 

CRY'PT^  HUGO'S^  (icpi^T-n, 
a  crypt,  or  concealed  place).  Mu- 
cous crypts  ;  the  namo  given  by 
Lieberkiihn  to  the  mucous  follioloa 
of  the  small  and  the  large  intes- 
tine. 

CRYPTOGA'MIA  (Kpunriis,  hid- 
den, ydfios,  nuptials).  Crypto- 
gams ;  a  class  of  flowerloss  plants, 
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the  reproduction  of  whidi  is 
effected  by  processes  unusual  to 
other  plants,  and  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  hidden.  The  subdivi- 
sions are  Acrogens,  Bryogens, 
Thallogens,  and  Protophytes,  which 
are  described  in  their  respective 
places. 

CEYPTO'PIA  {KpvwThv  6mov, 
hidden  juice,  especially  poppy- 
juice,  opium).  An  organic  alka- 
loid obtained  by  the  Messrs.  T.  and 
H.  Smith  from  opium.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  weak  spirituous 
washings  of  crude  precipitated 
morphia. 

CEYPTO'RCHID  (kpv7tt6s,  Rid- 
den, opxis,  testis).  A  male  in 
whom  the  testes  have  not  de- 
scended into  the  scrotum.  Such  a 
person  is  not  necessarily  sterile. 

CEY'STALLINE  LENS  (Kpia-- 
ToAAos,  crystal).  The  lens  of  the 
eye  which  contains  the  crystalline 
humor,  and  refracts  the  light  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina. 

ORYSTALLIZA'TION  (Kpia- 
raWoi,  ice).  The  jjrocess  by 
which  the  particles  of  liquid  or 
gaseous  bodies  form  themselves 
into  crystals,  or  solid  bodies  of  a 
regularly  limited  form. 

1.  Crystallization,  Alternate. 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  takes  place  when 
several  crystallizable  substances, 
having  little  attraction  for  one 
another,  are  present  in  the  same 
solution.  That  which  is  largest 
in  quantity  and  least  soluble 
crystallizes  first,  in  part;  the 
least  soluble  suljstance  next  in 
quantity  then  begins  to  separate  ; 
and  thus  different  substances,  as 
salts,  are  often  deposited,  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  from  the  same 
solution. 

2.  Crystallization,  Water  of. 
The  water  which  is  separated 
from  most  crystals  on  exposure  to 


heat  or  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  most  crystals  have 
their  crystalline  form  destroyed 
or  modified  by  the  loss  of  the  water. 
Such  salts  are  called  efflorescent. 
See  Constitutional  Water. 

CRY'STALLOIDS.  Subsbances 
which  diffuse  readily  through 
animal  membranes.    See  Colloids. 

CU'BEBA.  Cnbebs,  or  Java 
Pepper,  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of 
Cubeba  officinalis,  or  Cubeb  Pep- 
per, a  plant  cultivated  in  Java. 

CU'BITO-RADIA'LIS  (cubitus. 
the  fore-arm,  radiiis,  the  small 
bone  of  the  fore-arm).  Another 
name  of  the  quadrator  pronatus 
muscle,  arising  from  the  ulna  and 
inserted  into  the  radius. 

CU'BITUS  (cubare,  to  lie  down, 
from  the  Ancients'  reclining  on 
the  arm  at  meals).  The  fore-arm, 
consisting  of  the  ulna  and  the 
radius. 

CUBOI'DES  {k{,&os,  a  cube, 
dSos,  likeness).  The  name  of  a 
bone  of  the  foot,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  cube,  situated  at  the 
fore  and  outer  part  of  the  tarsus. 

GU'CAIN.    See  Cocain. 

CUOULLA'EIS  (cucullus,  a 
monk's  cowl).  The  former  name 
of  the  trapezius  muscle,  derived 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  monk's 
cowl. 

CUCU'RBITA.  A  gourd.  A 
gourd-shaped  vessel.  A  cucurbit 
or  cupping-glass.  Cucurbita  ven- 
tosa,  or  windy  cucurbit,  is  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  cupping- 
glass  generally.  Cucurbita  levis, 
or  mild  cucurbit,  is  tlie  cupping- 
glass  without  scarification,  cm- 
ployed  in  "dry  cupping."  The 
term  sicca  is  also  employed  to 
denote  dry  cujiping,  and  cruenta 
cupping  with  scarification. 
_  Oucwbituln.  This  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  cucurbita,  and  denotes  a 
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cucurbital    or    small  cupping- 
glass.  ' 

CUDBBAE.  A  violet-red  colour- 
ing matter  prepared  from  the 
lichen  Lecanora  tartar  ea,  and 
named  from  Sir  Cuthbert  Gordon. 
The  expressed  liquor  is  called 
liquid  cudbear,  or  archil  ;  when 
thickened  by  other  matters,  it  is 
sold  as  cudbear,  sometimes  as 
persio. 

CUL-DE-SAC.  A  sac-like  ca- 
vity with  but  one  opening. 

CU'MULUS  PEOLI'GERUS. 
Discus  proligerus.  That  portion  of 
tunica  granulosa  of  the  Graafian 
follicle  which  encloses  the  ovum. 

CUNDURA'NGO.  Condor  Vine. 
A  plant  of  Ecuador,  the  bark  of 
which  ia  much  prized  in  the 
United  States  as  a  remedy  for 
cancer. 

CU'NEIFORM  (cuneus,  a 
wedge,  forma,  shape).  Wedge- 
shaped. 

CUNI'CULUS  (a  rabbit-bur- 
row). The  burrow  of  the  female 
itch  insect  in  the  human  skin. 

CUP,  GLAUCOMATOUS.  The 
exaggerated  depression  in  the 
optic  disc  due  to  the  increased 
tension  of  the  eye -ball  in  Glau- 
coma. 

CU'PEL  (Kwppel,  German).  A 
.qmall,  flat,  cwp-\\ke  crucible,  made 
of  bone-ash.  Oupellation  is  the 
process  of  purifying  gold  and  silver 
by  melting  them  with  lead,  which 
becomes  first  oxidated,  then  vitri- 
fied, and  sinks  into  the  cupel, 
carrying  along  with  it  all  the 
baser  metals,  and  leaving  the  gold 
or  silver  upon  its  surface. 

CU'POLA.  An  Italian  desig- 
nation of  the  dome-like  extremity 
of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea. 

CUPPED,  BLOOD.  A  term 
applied  to  the  blood  drawn  in  in- 
flammation, whon  its  surface  pre- 
sents  a  concave  appearance. 


CUPPING.  The  abstraction 
of  blood  by  the  application  of 
the  cupping-glass,  prescribed  in 
topical  afiections.  Bry  cupping 
consists  in  the  application  of  a 
cupping-glass  without  previous 
scarification,  to  excite  action  or  to 
remove  pus  from  an  abscess. 

CU'PRUM.  Copper.  A  red 
metal  of  Cyprus,  an  island  famous 
for  its  rich  copper-mines.  See 
Copper. 

CU'PULE  {cupula,  dim.  of 
cupa,  a  tub  or  cask).  A  term 
applied  in  botany  to  the  bracts  of 
an  involucrum  when  they  cohere 
and  form  a  cup  around  the  base 
of  the  fruit,  as  in  acorn. 

CU'RA  FA'MIS.  Abstinence; 
or,  literally,  regard  for  fasting ; 
a  method  of  treatment  used  by 
Win  slow  for  syphilis  and  cancer. 

CU'RARI.  An  alkaloid  pro- 
cured from  Strychnos  toxifera, 
Wooraly,  Urari,  or  Poison-planfc 
of  Guyana,  yielding  the  famous 
Indian  arrow-poison. 

CU'RCUMA  PAPER.  Paper 
stained  with  a  decoction  of  tur- 
meric, employed  as  a  test  of  free 
alkali,  by  the  action  of  which  it 
receives  a  brown  stain. 

Curcumin.  The  resinous  colour- 
ing matter  of  turmeric  root. 

CURD.  The  coagulum  which 
separates  from  milk,  upon  the 
addition  of  acid,  rennet,  or 
wine. 

CURETTE  (French,  a  scoop). 
An  instrument  shaped  at  one  end 
like  a  small  spoon,  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  operation  for  cata- 
ract. 

CURVA'TOR  COCCY'GIS.  An- 
other name  of  the  sacro-coccyjeus 
anticus  muscle,  arising  from  tho 
last  piece  of  tho  sacrum  and  first 
of  tho  coccyx,  and  inserted  into 
i  the  last  piece  of  the  coccyx. 
!     CURVATURE,  SPINAL.  Tho 
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three  principal  varieties  are — 
1.  Lateral  curvature,  the  convexity 
occurring  on  either  side,  usually 
on  the  right.  2.  Posterior  curva- 
ture, or  excurvation,  affecting 
chiefly  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
regions.  3.  Anterior,  angular,  or 
Pott's  curvature,  usually  about  the 
mid-dorsal  region. 

CUEVE  OFCAEUS.  A  curve 
which,  having  the  symphysis  pubis 
as  its  centre,  passes  along  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  female 
pelvis. 

CUSPIDA'TI  (cuspis,  a  point). 
The  canine  or  eye-teeth,  named 
from  their  pointed  extremities. 
See  Dens. 

CUTA'NEUS  MU'SCTJLUS  (cu- 
tis, skin).  A  name  of  the  platysma 
myoides,  or  latissimus  colli,  a 
muscle  of  the  neck,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  very  thin  fleshy 
membrane. 

CUTCH.  A  variety  of  catechu, 
derived  from  the  Acacia  catechu. 

CU'TICLE  (cuticula,  dim.  of 
cutis).  The  epidermis  or  scarf- 
skin,  which  envelopes  and  defends 
the  cutis  vera,  or  derma,  the  true 
skin;  between  these  is  the  rete 
mucosuin. 

CU'TIS  (Kiros,  the  skin).  The 
derma,  or  true  skin,  which  lies 
beneath  the  cuticle,  epiidermis,  or 
scarf-skin,  and  is  distinguished 
into  the  deep  stratum  or  corium, 
and  the  superficial  or  papillary 
layer. 

pU'TIS  ANSEEI'NA.  Goose- 
shin;  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
skin  induced  by  cold  or  fear; 
partly  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  arrectores  pilorum  muscles. 

CUVIEE,  DUCTS  OF.  Two 
veins  found  early  in  foetal  develop- 
ment, and  formed  each  by  the 
junction  of  the  primitive  jugular 
with  the  cardinal  veiu  of  the  same 
side  ;  they  carry  blood  into  the 


auricle  of  the  heart.  The  right 
persists  as  the  vena  cava  superior, 
the  left  becomes  obliterated,  ex- 
cept below,  where  it  forms  the 
oblique  vein  which  enters  the 
coronary  sinus. 

CYAN.,  OY'ANO- 
blue).    Prefixes  used  in  forming 
the  names   of    certain  chemical 
substances  containing  cyanogen. 

CY'ANIN  (Kvavfos,  blue).  The 
colouring  matter  which  produces 
the  red  and  the  blue  tints  of 
various  flowers.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  petals  of  the  violet 
or  the  iris. 

CY'ANO-DEEMA  (Kv6.v^os,h\ne, 
Sepua,  skin).  A  blue  discoloration 
of  the  skin,  diSering  from  coloured 
sweat.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  says, 
"  It  is  a  curiosity,  if  not,  at  least 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a 
hoax."  The  proper  term  is  der- 
mato-  or  dermo-cyanosis. 

CYA'NOGEN  (Kviueos,  bine, 
yevvdw,  to  generate ;  so  called 
from  its  being  an  essential 
ingredient  in  Prussian  blue).  A 
compound  of  carbon  aud  nitrogen  ; 
a  colourless,  combustible,  and  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous  gas,  affoi-diug 
the  first  instance  of  the  isolation 
of  a  compound  radical.  It  forms, 
with  o.xygen,  the  cyanic,  cyanous, 
and  fulminic  acids;  and  with  hy- 
drogen, the  hydro-cyanic,  or  prus- 
sic.  All  its  compounds,  which  are 
not  acid,  are  termed  cyanides. 

C  YANO-PA'THI  A  (K^c{;.6oy,  blue, 
irdOos,  disease).  Morbtis  cwruleus. 
Blue  disease;  another  term  for 
cyanosis. 

CYANO'SIS  (Kvdva<ris,  the  giv- 
ing of  a  blue  colour,  from  Kvdvtos, 
blue).  Morbus  ca'rvleus.  Blue 
disease;  blue  jaundice  of  the  An- 
cients ;  a  disease  in  which  the 
complexion  is  tinged  with  venous 
blood,  from  malformation  of  the 
heart,  which  admits  of  the  admix- 
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ture  in  the  system  of  the  venous 
and  the  arterial  blood.  The  term 
is  synonymous  with  pletliora,  ve- 
tiosa,  cyanopatliia,  &c. 

CYANU'RIC  ACID  (Kvdvfos, 
blue,  ovp4w,  to  make  water).  An 
aciil  discovered  by  Scheele  in  the 
distillation  of  uric  acid.  It  has 
been  more  recently  described  by 
Serullus  under  the  name  cyanic 
acid. 

CY'ATHUS  (Kuados,  a  drinking- 
cnp).  A  wine-glass,  which  may 
be  estimated  to  contain  an  ounce 
and  a  half — as  much  as  one  could 
easily  swallow  at  once.  It  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  the  one-twelfth  part 
of  the  English  wine-pint.  See 
Cochleare. 

CYCLI'TIS  (kukAos,  a  circle, 
and  -itis,  denoting  inflammation). 
Literally,  inflammation  of  a  circle, 
and,  hence,  inflammation  of  the 
ciliary  body,  evidenced  by  a 
circlet  of  radiating  vessels  around 
the  corneal  margin,  the  finest 
branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries.  The  veins  of  the  iris 
may  be  inflamed,  giving  rise  to 
iriclo-cyclitis. 

CY'CLOGENS  (k^kAos,  a  circle, 
ydvonai,  to  grow).  A  collective 
name  for  all  those  exogena  which 
are  characterized  by  the  concen- 
trically zoned  growth  of  their 
wood,  as  distinguished  from  Jwnio- 
rjens,  which  are  named  from  the 
homogeneity  of  their  wood. 

CYCLO-NEUEA  {icvkKos,  a  cir- 
cle, vtvpof,  a  nerve).  A  term 
Jipplied  by  Grant  to  the  first  sub- 
kingdom  of  animals,  or  Radiata, 
as  expressive  not  only  of  the 
circularform  of  the  nervous  axis 
in  this  division,  but  also  of  the 
rudimcntal  state  of  simple  fila- 
mentK.  The  classes  are  Poriphe- 
ra,  Polypiphera,  Malactinia,  and 
Echinoderma. 

GYCLO'SIS  (Ku'/fAor,  a  circle). 


A  circular  movement  of  the  globu- 
lar particles  of  the  sap,  as  observed 
in  the  cells  of  Chara  and  Nitella, 
and  in  the  jointed  haiis  pro- 
jecting from  the  cuticle  of  several 
other  plants.  A  similar  motion 
has  been  recently  found  by  Mr. 
Lister  to  exist  in  a  great  number 
of  polypiferous  zoophytes. 

CYLINDRO'MA  {KvMi'Spos,  a 
cylinder),  A  sarcomatous  tumor 
in  which  the  new  tissue  has  be- 
come partially  hyaline  ;  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  a  form  of  carci- 
noma in  which  spherules  of  a 
colloid  material  form  within  tho 
nests  of  cancer  cells. 

CY'ME  {cyma,  a  young  sprout 
of  cabbage).  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence resembling  an  umbel  and  a 
corymb,  but  with  a  centrifugal 
expansion,  indicated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  solitary  flower  in  the 
axis  of  the  dichotomous  ramifi- 
cations. 

CY'NANCHE  (kUf,  a  dog, 
^yX'^!  to  strangle).  Literally, 
dog-choice.  Squinancy,  squincy, 
quinsy,  sore  throat,  throat  dis- 
order. "The  disease  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  named  from  its 
occasioning  a  noise  in  breathing 
like  that  made  by  dogs  when  being 
strangled.  By  others  it  is  said  to 
be  from  the  patient  being  obliged 
to  breathe  like  a  dog,  with  open 
mouth  and  protruded  tongue." — 
Forles. 

1.  Cynanche  maligna.  Angina 
putris.  Sloughing  sore  throat; 
putrid  sore  throat.  This  aflfection 
must  be  distinguished  from  malig- 
nant scarlet  fever. 

2.  Cynanclie  pharyngea.  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  back  of  tho  mouth 
and  the  upper  part  of  tho  throat. 
It  is  the  common  sore  throat. 

3.  Cynanche  lonsillitis,  Cynan- 
che tonsillaris.    Quinsy.  Inflam- 
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mation  entirely  or  nearly  limited 
to  the  tonsils. 

4.  Cynanclie  parotidxa.  The 
name  given  by  Cullen  to  parotitis 
or  mumps.  Inflammation  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

5.  Cynanche  trachealis.  The 
name  given  by  Cullen  to  croup. 

CY'NIC  SPASM  (kvoiv,  a  dog). 
A  convulsive  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face. 

CYNOLY'SSA  (Kiwu,  a  dog, 
Xvcrg^a,  madness).  Canine  mad- 
ness. 

CYNORE'XIA  (Kuoif,  a  dog, 
ipt^is,  appetite).  Canine  appetite. 

CYNO'flRHODUM  {KwSpoSov,  a 
dog-rose).  A  fruit  composed  of 
several  dry  and  hard  carpels,  en- 
closed in  the  thickened  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  in  the  rose. 

CYPHO'SIS  {Ki<pui<Tis,  a  being 
hump-backed).  Deformitas  angu- 
laris.  Angular  deformity  of  the 
spine.    See  Lordosis  and  Scoliosis. 

OY'PSELA  (KvfeXv,  any  hollow 
vessel).  A  dry,  inferior,  in  dehis- 
cent fruit,  of  which  the  pericarp 
is  not  much  indurated,  as  in  com- 
positsB,    valerianacese,  &c.  See 

.^.c'hiOBIX'hljL'TYl/ 

CYRTO'METER  (/ci/prrfy,  curved, 
fifTpoi/,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  recording  the  shape  of 
the  chest. 

CYRTO'SIS  (KuprSs,  curved). 
A  term  denoting,  among  the 
Ancients,  a  recurvation  of  the 
spine,  or  posterior  crookedness ; 
as  lordosis  denoted  procurvation 
of  the  head,  or  anterior  crooked- 
ness. It  has,  more  recently,  been 
termed  cyrtonosos,  but  such  a 
word  is  quite  inadmissible.  See 
Hybosis. 

CYSTERNA  LYMPHATICA. 
The  large  lymph-sac  of  frogs  ;  it 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  spinal 
column. 

CY'STIS    {KvffTts,  a  bladder). 


By  this  term  is  meant  an  acci- 
dental membrane,  forming  a  sort 
of  shut  sac,  and  containing  a 
liquid  or  half-Hquid  matter,  se- 
creted by  the  membrane  which 
encloses  it.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  urinary  and  the 
gall-bladder. 

1.  Cystis  fellea  (fel,  gall).  The 
gall-bladder,  a  membranous  reser- 
voir, situated  at  the  under  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

2.  Cystic  duct.  The  duct,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  leading  from 
the  gall-bladder,  and  uniting  with 
the  hepatic  duct. 

3.  Cystin.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance constituting  a  very  rare 
form  of  human  calculus,  and  cha- 
racterized by  an  excessive  propor- 
tion, about  26  per  cent.,  of  sul- 
phur. 

4.  Qyst-anencephalia  (aveyKftpi- 
\ta,  brainlessness).  A  state  of 
monstrosity  in  which,  in  place  of 
a  brain,  a  bladder  is  found  filled 
with  fluid.  So,  also,  a  monster 
having  a  head  with  a  vesicular 
brain  is  called  cyst-encephahis,  or 
bladder-brained.  —  O.  St.  Hilaire. 

5.  Cystitis.  Catarrhus  vesica9 
or  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  In- 
flammation of  the  bladder. 

6.  Cysti-cercus  tela:  celluloses 
(KepKus,  a  tail).  The  immature 
form  of  Tasnia  solium  found  in 
the  muscles  of  measly  pork.  The 
cysticercus  of  Ttenia  mediocanel- 
lata  forms  the  ordinary  hydatid 
of  the  human  liver.  Compare 
Cosnurv.s  and  Jlydatid. 

7.  Cysto-rrhagicL  ((rriypvo),  to 
burst  forth).  Haemorrhage  from 
the  urinary  bladder. 

8.  Cysto-rrhcea  (^e'o),  to  flow). 
Chronic  cj'stitis  ;  characterized  by 
the  discharge  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  miicus  with  the  urine, 
with  slight  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder. 
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9.  Cysto-tome  [ro/i-fi,  seotion).  An 
instrument  for  lacerating  the  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens. 

10.  Cysto-cele  {ktiXv,  a  tumor). 
Hernia  formed  by  protrusion  of 
the  bladder. 

11.  Cysto-plasty  (irKdcrirc»,  to 
form).  A  mode  of  treating  vesico- 
vaginal fistula.  The  edges  of 
the  fistula  are  refreshed,  a  flap 
dissected  ofi'  from  the  external 
labium,  and  united  by  suture  with 
the  refreshed  edges  of  the  sore. 

12.  Cysto-tomia  (to/xti,  section). 
The  operation  of  opening  the 
bladder  for  the  extraction  of  a 
calculus,  or  for  exploring  the  blad- 
der in  cases  where  the  existence 
of  a  tumor  is  suspected. 

13.  Cyst-ectasy  {eicTaais,  exten- 
eion).  I)ilatation  of  the  bladder; 
an  operation  for  removing  a  cal- 
culus from  the  bladder.  See 
Lithectasy. 

14.  Gysto-sarcoma.  Complex 
cystic  tumor.  The  designation  of 
compound  ovarian  cysts,  when 
they  are  surrounded  by  thick 
walls  of  firm  fibrous  or  vascular 
tissue.  The  disease  is  also  termed 
alveolar,  gelatinoiis,  and  colloid 
tumor. 


15.  Cystic  tumors.  Tumors  con- 
sisting of  a  sac  containing  solid 
or  liquid;  substances.  Compound 
cystic  tumors  are  formed  by  the 
exaggerated  development  into 
cysts,  of  the  cells  of  which  a 
structure  mainly  consists. 

OT'TOBLAST  (kvtos,  a  cell, 
P\d<Trr],  growth).  A  cell-germ,  or 
nucleus  observed  in  the  centre  of 
some  of  the  bladders  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  plants,  and  regarded  by 
Schleiden  as  a  universal  elemen- 
tary organ.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
cell  which  composes  the  tissues  of 
the  animal  body.    See  Cytohlas- 

CYTOBLA'STEMA  (k6tos,  a 
cell,  0\a.(TT-n/J-a,  growth).  Cell-pro- 
ducer ;  the  cell  protoplasm. 

CYTO-GE'NESIS  {kutos,  a  cell, 
yefecris,  production).  Cell-multi- 
plication ;  the  power  possessed  by 
cells,  in  many  cases,  of  producing 
fresh  cells.  See  Cell-multiplica- 
tion. 

CY'TOID  (kvtos,  a  cell,  eJSos, 
likeness).  Cell-like ;  a  general 
term  applied  to  the  corpioscles  oc- 
curring in  lymph,  chyle,  mucus, 
pus,  &o. 


DA'GRYO-  {SaKpvw,  to  shed 
tears).  A  term  employed  by 
French  writers  in  combination 
with  other  terms  denoting  affec- 
tions of  the  lacrymal  apparatus. 
The  compounds  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Dacryo-adenalyia.  Neuralgia 
of  the  lacrymal  gland. 

2.  Dacryo-adenitis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lacrymal  gland. 


3.  Dacryo-pyorrhxa.  Purulent 
lacrymation. 

4.  Dacryo-hlennorrhoea,  A  dis- 
charge of  mucua  from  the  lacrymal 
sac. 

5.  Dacryo-cystitis.  Acute  in- 
flammation of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

6.  Dacryo-cystalyia  cacochymia. 
Inflammation  of  the  lacrymal 
sac. 
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7.  Dacryo-cyst-atonia.  Atony  of 
the  lacrymal  sac. 

8.  Dacryo-cyst-ectasis.  Hernia 
of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

9.  Dacryo-hwmo-rrliysis.  Effu- 
sion of  tears  mixed  with  blood. 

10.  Dacryo-litlies.  Calculus  in 
the  lacrymal  sac. 

11.  Dacryo-rrhysis.  An  over- 
flow of  tears.    See  Stillicidium. 

12.  Dacryo-stagon.  An  undue 
secretion  of  the  lacrymal  fluid. 

13.  Dacry-ops.  Swelling  of  the 
lacrymal  sac. 

DACEYO'MA  {SaKpicc,  to  shed 
tears).  An  impervious  state  of 
one  or  both  of  the  puncta  lacry- 
malia ;  so  named  from  the  running 
down  of  the  tear  over  the  lower 
eye-lid. 

DACTYLI'TIS  {UictvAos,  a  fin- 
ger, and  -itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tijon).  Swelling  of  the  fingers,  an 
affection  connected  with  syphilis, 
and  struma. 

^  DACTYLO'LOGY  (SdKTvXos,  a 
finger,  \6yos,  an  account).  The 
art  of  communicating  ideas  by 
spelling  words  with  the  fingers  ;  a 
manual  alphabet  or  finger-talking, 
employed  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  blind  persons.  We  read  of 
one  BabingtoD,  who  was  deaf,  but 
who  felt  words,  and  "  whose  wife 
discourseth  very  perfectly  with 
him,  by  a  strange  way  of  arthro- 
logy,  or  alphabet  contrived  on  the 
joints  of  his  fingers." 

D^MONOMA'NIA  (Salfioiv, 
Salfiovos,  a  demon,  fxavia,  madness). 
Demon-madness ;  a  species  of 
melancholy  in  which  the  patient 
supposes  himself  possessed  with 
demons. 

DAGUE'RROTYPE.  A  process 
invented  by  M.  Daguerre,  by  which 
all  images  produced  by  the  camera 
obscura  are  retained  and  fixed  in 
a  few  minutes  upon  a  plato  of 


silver,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  layer  of  iodide  or  bromide  of 
silver.    See  Calotype. 

DALLEI'OCHIN.  The  green 
product  of  the  action  of  chlorine 
and  ammonia  upon  quina.  See 
Tlialleiochin. 

DA'LTONISM.  Colour-blind- 
ness ;  a  term  derived  from  the 
name  of  John  Dalton,  who  first 
noticed  the  affection  in  his  own 
case.    See  Chromato-dysopsis. 

DALTON' S  LAW.  The  law  of 
the  tension  of  vapours.  "  The 
weight  of  vapour  which  will  enter 
a  given  space  is  the  same  whether 
the  space  be  empty  or  filled  with 
gas,  provided  plenty  of  time  be 
allowed.  When  a  gas  is  saturated 
with  vapour,  the  actual  tension  of 
the  mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  ten- 
sions due  to  the  gas  and  vapour 
separately. ' ' — Deschanel. 

DAMMAR.  Coivdie  gum.  A 
term  apphed  to  resinous  exuda- 
tions from  the  Dammar-pine  and 
other  East  India  trees. 

DAMPS.  The  permanently 
elastic  fluids  which  are  extricated 
in  mines.  These  are  choice  damp, 
or  carbonic  acid;  and  fire  damp, 
consisting  almost  solely  of  marsh 
gas,  exploding  on  contact  with  a 
light. 

DANCE  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A 
dancing  epidemic  which  made 
its  appearance  at  Ais-la-Chapelle 
in  the  summer  of  1374,  and  was 
characterized  chiefly  by  paroxysms 
of  extravagant  dancing,  leaping, 
howling,  and  screaming. 

DA'NDELION  {dent  de  lion, 
lion's  tooth).  A  familiar  name  of 
the  Leontodon  taraxacum,  a  com- 
posite indigenous  plant,  derived 
fro:n  its  ruucinate,  toothed 
leaves. 

DA'NDRIFF  or  DANDRUFF. 
A  scurfiness  attended  with  itching, 
occurring  usually  on  the  head,  as 
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in  pityriasis  and  psoriasis  capitis. 
The  term  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  words  tan,  "a 
foul  tetter,"  and  drof,  or  "  draflFy." 

DAPHNIN.  A  peculiar  acrid 
principle  found  in  the  bark  of 
Daphne  mezereon,  but  not  consti- 
tuting its  active  principle. 

D'AECET'S  ALLOY.  SoluUe 
metal.  An  alloy  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  bismuth,  one  of  lead,  and 
one  of  tin. 

DA'RSIS  {Sdpcris,  from  Septc,  to 
flay).  The  operation  of  removing 
the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing into  view  the  organs  covered 
by  it. 

DA'RTOS  {SaprSs,  flayed).  The 
term  x^'''^"'  timica,  being  under- 
stood, we  bave  a  designation  of 
the  thin,  smooth,  muscular  layer 
forming  the  proper  tunic  of  the 
scrotnm,  as  of  skin  stripped  off. 

DA'RTRE  (dapjS?,  flayed).'  The 
French  term  for  tetter,  applied, 
popularly,  to  all  common  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  resulting  from 
abrasion,  desquamation,  &c.  A 
tendency  to  these  affections  has 
been  termed  dartrou.i  diathesis. 

DARWINIAN  HYPOTHESIS. 
A  hypothesis  propounded  by  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin  ou  the  subject  of 
Evolution.  He  believes  that 
species  are  not  permanent  and 
immutable,  but  that  they  "  under- 
go modification,  and  that  the 
existing  forms  of  life  are  the 
desctmdants  by  ti-ue  generation  of 
pre-existing  forms."  Species  are, 
by  this  hypothesis,  evolved  by 
variatitm  and  "natural  selection," 
and  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence," 
those  individuals  which  do  not 
possess  a  favourable  variation, 
are  gradually  exterminated,  the 
"survival  of  tho  fittest"  being 
thus  secured. 

DASY'MBTER  {da^i?,  thick, 
fi^Tpov,  a  measure).    An  instru- 


ment for  determining  the  loss  of 
weight  which  a  body  undergoes 
when  susp'ended  in  air ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  increase  of  weight 
it  undergoes  when  weighed  in  vacuo, 
or  in  a  highly  rarefied  medium. 
The  instrument  was  invented  by 
Otho  von  Guericke,  and  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  manometer, 
being  used  instead  of  a  barometer 
to  test  the  density  of  the  air. 

DATU'RIA.  A  peculiar  vege- 
table alkali  constituting  the  poi- 
sonous principle  of  the  Datura 
stramonium,  a  Solanaceous  plant 
cultivated  in  Britain. 

DAVY  LAMP.  A  lamp-flame 
surrounded  by  a  cage  of  wire- 
gauze,  invented  by  Davy  for  the 
protection  of  the  miner  when  sur- 
i-ounded  by  explosive  gases,  and 
constructed  on  the  principle  that 
ignited  gas,  or  flame,  is  extin- 
guished by  contact  with  a  large 
surface  of  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  as  copper  or  iron.  Davy's 
lamp  is  safe,  so  long  as  the  explo- 
sive gases  remain  perfectly  tranquil. 
See  Safety -Jet. 

DAY-MARE.  EpMaltes  vigi- 
lantium.  A  species  of  incubus, 
occurring  during  wakefulness,  and 
attended  with  that  severe  pressure 
on  the  chest  which  peculiarly 
characterizes  niqht-mare. 

DAY'S  BLOOD  TEST.  A  test 
for  tho  presence  of  blood  depend- 
ing upon  the  production  of  a  bluo 
colour  when  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
in  ethereal  solution  is  added  to  a 
mixture  of  freshly  prepared  tinc- 
ture of  guiacum  with  tho  fluid  con- 
taining blood. 

DAY-SIGHT.  Hemcralopia.  An 
affection  of  the  vision,  in  which 
it  is  dull  and  confused  in  the  dark, 
but  clear  and  strong  in  tho  day- 
light. Hens  labour  under  this 
affection  ;  honce  it  is  called  lien- 
blindness. 
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DA'ZZLING.  A  popular  name 
for  a  disturbance  of  vision,  occa- 
Bioned  by  a  sudden  impression  of 
powerful  light,  or  by  an  internal 
canse.    See  Visus. 

DE.  A  Latin  preposition,  sig- 
nifying, in  composition,  1,  down, 
away,  off,  as  in  de-glutition,  de- 
mulcent, de-tergent ;  2,  deficiency 
or  reversal  of  the  meaning  of  the 
root,  as  in  de-coloration,  de-cor- 
tication,  de-rangement ;  3,  over, 
overmuch,  much,  as  in  de-auratus, 
&c.  It  coincides  nearly,  in  sense, 
with  the  French  des  and  the  Latin 
dis. 

DEAD  OIL.  A  refuse  of  tar- 
distillation,  the  heavy  oil  remain- 
ing after  the  removal  of  the  lighter 
oil  containing  benzene ;  it  is  em- 
ployed as  fuel  in  place  of  coal,  by 
driving  it,  by  means  of  steam, 
upon  a  layer  of  burning  ashes  or 
coke. 

DEAF-MUTE.  One  who  is  deaf 
and  dumb ;  one  who,  through 
deprivation  or  defect  of  hearing, 
has  either  failed  to  acquire  the 
power  of  speech,  or  has  lost  it 
after  having  acquired  it.  For 
such  has  been  contrived  a  finger- 
alphabet,  or  dactylology. 

DEAFNESS.  The  partial  or 
entire  destruction  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  occasioned,  when  congeni- 
tal, by  malformation  of  the  ear, 
and,  when  acquh-ed,  by  various 
diseases  affecting  the  apparatus  of 
the  ear.  The  Greek  term  for 
deafness  is  Icophosis ;  the  Latin, 
surditas. 

DEAURA'TUS  {de,  of,  a.urum, 
gold).  Gilded;  a  term  applied  to 
pills  when  ordered  to  be  rolled  up 
in  gold-leaf,  to  improve  tlio  appear- 
ance. The  verb  deaurato  is  obsolete. 

DEBI'LITANTS  (dehiUs,  weak). 
Eemediea  exhibited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  excitement,  as 
antiphlogistics,  &c. 
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DEBI'LITY  {dehilis,  weak). 
Asthenia.  Weakness,  feebleness, 
decay  of  strength  both  of  mind 
and  body.  Debility  is  a  more 
general  affection  than  infirmity, 
and  may  be  constitutional ;  the 
latter  belongs  to  particular  mem- 
bers, may  be  accidental,  and 
is  often  temporary.  Imbecility 
applies  to  the  whole  frame,  and  is 
always  constitutional.  Figura- 
tively, we  have  debility  of  intellect, 
imbecility  of  mind,  and  infirmity 
of  purpose. 

DECAGY'NIA  (SeVa,  ten, 
a  woman).     The  designation  of 
those  orders  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naaan  system,  which  are  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  ten  pistils 

DEOA'NDRIA  (Se'/ca,  ten,  dv^p,  a 
man).  A  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system,  characterized  by 
having  ten  stamens. 

DEGANTA'TION.  The  pour- 
ing off  of  clear  fluid  from  sediment, 
or  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
But  the  Latin  word  decantatio 
simply  means  talkativeness ;  de- 
cantare  means,  to  sing  one's  song 
out. 

Becanthation.  A  proposed  im- 
provement of  the  preceding  term, 
derived  from  canthus,  a  wheel-tire, 
or  Kavdos,  the  corner  of  the  eye. 
The  term  may  then  mean  the  pour- 
ing off  of  a  liquid  from  the  edge  or 
brim  of  a  vessel.  To  cant,  among 
mechanics,  is  to  raise  on  the  edge 
or  corner. 

DECAPITA'TOR.  A  hook  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge  on  its  concave 
side  ;  it  is  used  in  midwifery  for 
decapitating  the  foetus. 

DECARBONIZA'TION.  The 
process  of  depriving  a  substance 
of  carbon.  Dccarbonation  is  the 
process  of  depriving  a  substance 
of  its  carbonic  acid — destroying  its 
character  of  carbonate. 

DECl'DUAMEMBEA'NA  (deci- 
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dere,  to  fall  oflf).  A  spongy  mem- 
brane, or  chorion,  produced  at  the 
period  of  conception,  and  throivn 
off  from  the  uterus  after  parturi- 
tion. 

1.  Decidila  reflexa.  That  portion 
of  the  decidua  which  is  reflected 
over,  and  surrounds  the  ovum. 

2.  Decidua  vera.  That  portion 
of  the  decidua  which  lines  the  in- 
terior of  the  uterus ;  the  non- 
reflected  portion. 

3.  Decidua  serotina.  That  por- 
tion of  the  decidua  to  which  the 
ovum  is  attached ;  it  forms  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 

DECI'DUOUS  (decidtnis,  that 
falls  oS  or  down).  Falling  off;  a 
term  synonymous  with  caducous, 
and  opposed  to  persistent.  The 
petals  of  poppy  are  deciduous ; 
those  of  campanula,  persistent. 

DECLINA'TIO  {declinare,  to 
turn  aside).  A  term  applied  to 
the  period  at  which  the  parosysm 
of  a  disease  ia  declining  or  passing 
away.    See  Accessio. 

DECLINATION,  MAGNETIC. 
The  deviation  of  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnetic  needle  from  the  true 
north ;  at  present  it  points  west  of 
north. 

DECLINATOE.  An  instrument 
for  pushing  aside  the  dura  mater 
during  trephining. 

DECO'CTIO ;  DECO'CTUM 
(decoquere,  to  boil  away).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  hailing  of 
a  substance  in  water  or  other 
liquid,  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing its  soluble  constituents.  The 
latter  term  denotes  the  residt  of 
the  operation.   See  Preface,  par.  3. 

Decocto-infusa.  Decocto-infu- 
sions.  These  are  decoctions  to 
which,  after  they  have  ceased  to 
boil,  but  while  they  are  still  hot, 
other  substances  are  added  and 
allowed  to  be  digested  therein. 

DECOLLA'TION  {dccollare,  to 


behead,  from  collu/m,  the  neck). 
Decapitation.  The  removal  of  the 
head,  as  of  the  foetus  from  the 
trunk,  the  latter  remaining  in  the 
uterus. 

Decollator.  Another  name  for 
Decapitator. 

DECOLOEA'TIO  AEGENTE'A. 
Chemical  coloration  of  the  skin, 
produced  by  the  internal  use  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

DEOOLOEA'TION.  The 
property  of  discharging  colour — a 
property  remarkably  possessed  by 
a7iimal  charcoal. 

DECOMPOSI'TION.  Analysis. 
The  separation  of  the  component 
parts  or  principles  of  bodies  pre- 
viously held  together  by  chemical 
attraction.  It  is  attended  by  an 
entire  change  of  properties,  either 
spontaneously  or  from  chemical 
agency,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  mere  mechanical  division ; 
the  term  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  putrefaction. 

DE'COMPOUND.  Decoinpositus. 
A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to 
those  ramifications  of  plants  which 
are  themselves  comijounded,  as  to 
leaves  in  which  the  petiole  bears 
secondary  petioles.  When  the 
secondary  petioles  are  divided  into 
a  third  set,  such  leaves  are  said 
to  be  supra-decompound. 

DECOETICA'TION  {de,  from, 
cortex,  bark).  The  removal  or 
stripping  off  of  the  bark,  husk,  &o., 
of  plants.    See  Groats. 

DECREPITA'TION  {de,  from, 
crepitus,  crackling).  The  crack- 
ling noise  whicli  takes  place  when 
certain  crystallized  bodies,  as 
common  salt,  part  with  the  water 
which  they  contain,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  fall  to  jjioces. 
The  crackling  noise  is  caused  by 
small  portions  of  water  imprisoned 
within  the  crystals  being  con- 
verted into  steam,  which  acquires 
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sufficient  tension  to  tear  asunder 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  within 
which  it  was  confined. 

DECU'BITUS  (decumlere,  to  lie 
down).  This  unolassical  term,  to- 
gether with  the  equally  unclassical 
and  obsolete  word  demhation, 
denotes  the  act  of  lying  down  or 
decumbency,  the  position  assumed 
by  a  person  prostrate  with  illness. 

DECUSSA'TION  {deciissare,  to 
cross  like  an  X).  A  term  applied 
to  parts  which  cross  each  other, 
as  leaves  or  branches  growing  in 
pairs,  which  cross  one  another 
alternately  at  right  angles  ;  as  the 
optic  nerves  which  cross  each 
other  in  the  cranium.  The  term 
decussation  of  the  anterior  pyra- 
mids is  applied  to  the  crossing, 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right,  of  white  fibres  at  the  lower 
and  front  part  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. 

DECUSSO'EIXJM  {decutere,  to 
cast  down  or  off).  An  instrument 
for  depressing  the  dura  mater, 
after  trephining,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  discharge  of 
substances  effused  on  or  under 
that  membrane. 

DEF^CA'TION  (de,  from,  fxces, 
dregs,  excrement).  The  process 
of  removing  the  lees  or  dregs  from 
a  liquid ;  also  the  act  of  evacuating 
the  bowels.    See  Fcbx. 

DEFE'OTIO;  DEFECTUS  (de- 
Hcere,  to  fail).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  failing,  phy- 
sically or  mentally ;  the  latter 
denotes  the  state  induced  by  fail- 
ing. The  two  terms  represent 
cause  and  effect,  respectively. 
See  Preface,  par.  3. 

DEFERVE'SCENCE  {defer- 
vescere,  to  cease  boiling,  to  cool 
down).  Abatement  of  heat';  reduc- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
in  febrile  diseases.  Refrigescence 
is  the  growing  cool  or  cold. 


DE'FINITE  PEOPORTIONS. 
A  law  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  elements 
combine  with  each  other  in  con- 
stant and  definite  proportions  by 
weight. 

DEFLAGRA'TION  {deflagrare, 
to  be  utterly  consumed  by  fire). 
The  oxidation  of  metals  by  mixing 
them  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  projecting  the  mixture 
into  a  red-hot  crucible.  It  is  at- 
tended by  sparkling  combustion 
without  violent  explosion.  This 
process  is  the  converse  of  reduc- 
tion. 

1.  Deflagrating  Mixtures.  These 
are  generally  made  with  nitre,  the 
oxygen  of  which  is  the  active  in- 
gredient in  promoting  their  com- 
bustion. 

2.  Deflagrator.  A  galvanic  bat- 
tery consisting  of  two  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  coiled  around  but 
not  touching  each  other,  and 
capable  of  being  nearly  wholly 
immersed  in  an  acid  fluid ;  the 
heat  thus  produced  is  verv  great. 

DEFLU'VIUM  CAPILLO'EUM 
(defiuere,  to  flow  down).  Athrix 
simplex.  Thinning  of  the  hair  ;  a 
simple  and  progressive  faU  of  the 
hair,  producing  thinness.  This  is 
the  earliest  stage  of  diminished 
formation  of  hair,  as  alopecia  is 
the  last.    See  Madarosis. 

DEFLU'XION  {defiuere,  to  flow 
down).  Destillatio.  Catarrh.  This 
term  was  formerly  used,  as  well 
as  fluxion,  to  denote  a  swelling 
arising  from  the  sudden  flow  of 
humours  from  a  distant  part. 

DEFCEDA'TIO  UNGUIUM. 
Degeneratio  unguium;  scahrities 
unguium.  Excessive  thickening 
of  the  nails,  accompanied  with  a 
yellow  and  dirty  discoloration, 
imparting  to  the  nails  an  appear- 
ance of  horn,  both  in  colour  and 
density. 
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DE'FEUTUM  (defei-vitum,  sc. 
mustum,  from  defervescere,  to  cease 
boiling).  Mead.  New  wine 
boiled  down  to  one-half,  or  one- 
third,  with  spices,  &o.    See  Roh. 

DEGENERA'TION  {degenerar  , 
to  become  unlike  its  kind).  A 
change  of  condition,  but  always 
for  the  worse,  as  when  the  cell 
protoplasm  undergoes  a  fatty  or 
a  colloid  change. 

1.  Degeneration,  ascending,  de- 
scending. Chi'onio  changes  which 
progress  in  an  upward  or  down- 
ward direction  in  the  nerve  fibrils 
of  certain  definite  tracts  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

2.  Degeneration,  reaction  of. 
The  more  ready  response  to  the 
galvanic  than  to  the  faradic-  cur- 
rent of  muscles  which  are  under- 

.  going  degenerative  changes. 

DEGLUTrTION  {dejlutire  or 
degluttire,  to  swallow  down).  The 
act  of  swallowing.  The  verb  is 
of  rare  occurrence. 

DEHI'SCENCE  {dchiscere,  to 
gape  or  open  wide).  The  spon- 
taneous opening  of  a  ripe  fruit  for 
the  discharge  of  the  seeds,  of  the 
thecas  of  anthers  for  the  discharge 
of  pollen,  &c. 

DEHYDRA'TION.  An  inele- 
gant term,  signifying  the  abstrac- 
tion of  water  or  its  elements  from 
a  chemical  compound. 

DEJE'CTIO;  DEJE'CTUM  [de- 
jicere,  to  cast  down).  The  former 
term  denotes  a  casting  down,  as  in 
dejectio  alvi,  or  purging;  the 
latter  denotes  that  which  is  cast 
down,  or  fasces— the  result  of 
purging.    See  Preface,  par  3. 

DELHI  BOIL.  Aur^mgzele.  A 
disease  prevailing  in  Delhi  and 
other  Indian  cities,  allied  to  an- 
thrax, and  corresponding  with 
"  Aleppo  Evil." 

DELIQUE'SGENCE  (deliques. 
core,      to      melt      away).  A 


chemical  term  denoting  the  change 
of  form  which  certain  bodies 
undergo  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  absorption  of  moisture 
from  it,  as  nitrate  of  soda  and 
most  of  the  haloid  salts. 

DELIQUE'SCENT  (deliquescere, 
to  melt  away) .  Melting  away  ;  a 
term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a  panicle 
which  is  so  much  branched  that 
the  primary  axis  disappears. 

DELI'QUIUM  {deliquare,  to 
pour  off;  or  delinquere,  to  fail). 
In  the  former  case  the  term  denotes 
a  flowing  or  dripping  down  ;  in  the 
latter,  a  want  or  defect.  Deliquium 
animi  denotes  syncope  or  fainting. 

DELIEA'TIO  (delirare,  to  de- 
viate from  the  straight  line).  A 
going  away  from  the  line,  pro- 
ducing delir  amentum,  absurdity 
and  delirium,  madness. 

DELI'RIANTS  (delirare,  to 
swerve  from  reason).  Medicinal 
agents  which,  in  excessive  doses,  oc- 
casion delirium,  a,s  hyoscyamus,  &c. 

DELI'EIUM  (delirare,  properly, 
to  slip  out  of  the  furrow,  from  de, 
■and  lira,  a  furrow  :  figuratively, 
to  talk  or  act  extravagantly,  to 
swerve  from  reason).  Raving ; 
frenzy ;  disorder  of  the  brain. 
Deliratio  is  the  act  of  talking  or 
acting  extravagantly;  deliramentum 
is  extravagance  or  absurdity. 

1.  Delirium  febrile.  A  form  of 
delirium  occurring  in  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diseases  of  acute 
character. 

2.  Delirium  tremens.  An  un- 
couth expression,  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  delirium  co-existing 
with  a  tremulous  condition  of  the 
body  or  limbs.  It  has  been  called 
"drunkard's  delirium"  and  mania 
apotu  ;  the  proper  term  is  alcoholic 
delirium.    Sec  Alcoholism. 

3.  Delirium  traumaticum.  A 
similar  disease,  which  occurs  after 
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serious  accidents  or  operations.  It 
may  assume  the  form  of  ordinary 
mania,  of  a  mild  cast,  or  of  hysteria. 

DELITE'SCENCE  (dcUtescere, 
to  lie  hid).  The  state  of  being 
concealed.  A  term  used  principally 
by  French  physiologists  to  express 
a  more  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  symptons  of  inflammation  than 
occurs  in  resolution.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  speaks  of  "  the  delites- 
cence  of  mental  activities." 

DELOMOR'PHOUS  (SijAos,  con- 
spicuous, /LLopcp-fi,  shape).  Of  con- 
spicuous shape  or  appearance. 
Delomorphous  cells  (Eollet). 
Parietal  cells,  Peptic  cells  (Beleg- 
eellen,  Heidenham).  Oxyntic  cells. 
Very  granular,  dark-looking  cells, 
situated  between  the  central  cells 
and  the  basement  membrane  of  the 
cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach. 

DE'LPHINE.  An  alkaloid 
found  in  the  seeds  of  Delphinium 
staphisagria,  together  with  a  yellow 
non-crystalline  body  called  staphy- 
sain. 

DELTOID  LIGAMENT  (SeXra, 
the  Greek  letter  A,  and  dSos, 
likeness).  The  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  ankle-joint ;  a  tri- 
angular layer  of  fibres,  attached 
superiorly  by  its  apex  to  the  in- 
ternal malleolus,  inferiorly  by  an 
expanded  base  to  the  astragalus, 
OS  calcis,  and  scaphoid. 

Deltoides  mnsculics.  Attollens 
humeri  ;  subacromio  -  humeralis. 
The  deltoid  or  triangular  muscle 
which  forms  the  convexity  of  .the 
shoulder,  and  moves  the  arm 
directly  upwards. 

DELUSION;  ILLUSION. 
These  terms  are  used  vaguely. 
But  delusion  is  a  false  judgment 
respecting  the  real  affairs  of  life  ; 
ilhision  is  a  deception  practised 
on  the  senses  or  imagination.  "  A 
fanatic,  either  religious  or  political, 
is  the  subject  of  strong  delwsioiis;  \ 


while  the  tei-m  illusion  is  applied 
solely  to  the  visions  of  an  uncon- 
trolled imagination,  the  chimerical 
ideas  of  one  blinded  by  hope,  pas- 
sion, or  credulity,  or  lastly,  to 
spectral  and  other  ocular  decep- 
tions, to  which  the  word  delusion 
is  never  applied."— IF/iafeZi/. 

DEMAECATION  (French,  de. 
down,  marquer,  to  mark).  The 
marking  of  a  boundary.  Line  of 
demarcation,  the  zone  of  inflam- 
matory .redness  which  separates 
the  healthy  from  the  unhealthy 
tissues  in  gangrene  of  a  pai-t. 

DEME'NTIA  {deinens,  senseless). 
Disorder  of  the  intellect,  charac- 
terized by  loss  or  feebleness  .of  the 
mental  faculties.    See  Amentia. 

DEMI-BATH.  Demi-bain.  A 
half -bath ;  a  bath  in  which  the 
lower  part  only  of  the  body  is 
immersed ;  a  hip-bath. 

DE'MILUNE  CELLS.  Half- 
moon-shaped  granular  cells  found 
near  the  outer  border  of  the  alveoli 
of  the  salivary  glands. 

DE'MODEX  FOLLICULO'RUM 
(S?);uJs,  fat,  SaKvu  Srj^ofxai,  to  bite). 
The  name  given  by  Owen  to  the 
acarus  of  other  writers,  which 
inhabits  the  sebaceous  sacs  and 
hair-follicles  of  the  human  skin. 
He  regards  it  as  a  lower  form  of 
one  of  the  higher  divisions  of  the 
Anrchnidw.  By  Su-.  B.  Wilson,  it  is 
described  under  the  term  steatozoon. 

DEMOIVRE'S  HYPOTHESIS. 
A  hypothesis  respecting  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  formed  by 
Dernoivre,  and  thus  expressed  : 
of  eighty-.^i,v  persons  boryi,  one  dies 
every  year,  till  all  are  extinct. 
The  remainder  of  eighty-six  yeai-s, 
at  every  age,  Dernoivre  caUed  the 
complement  of  life. 

DEMU'LCENTS  (denudcere,  to 
soften).  Medicinal  agents  which 
have  tho  property  of  protecting 
sensible  surllvces  from  the  action 
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of  irritating  matter,  by  liiuclering 
it  from  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  them.  They  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  diluents,  the  object 
of  which  ia  to  lessen  acrimony  by 
diluting  or  attenuating  the  iiuid  in 
which  it  exists.  Emollients  are 
employed  for  external  application. 

DENDEODE'NTINE  (SeVSpoi/, 
a  tree,  and  dentine).  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissue  of 
the  teeth  which  ia  produced  by  the 
aggregation  of  many  simple  teeth 
into  a  single  mass,  exhibiting,  on 
section,  a  dendritic  appearance  by 
the  interblending  of  the  dentine, 
enamel,  and  cement,  as  in  den- 
drodus. 

DENGUIS.  Dengue  or  Dandy 
Fever.  "  An  ephemeral  continued 
fever  or  febricula,  characterized 
by  frontal  head-ache  and  by 
severe  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
tiTink,  and  sometimes  by  an  erup- 
tion, resembling  that  of  measles, 
over  the  body ;  occurring  in  the 
"West  Indies." — Nom.  of  Dis. 

DENIGRA'TION  (de,  from,  and 
niger,  black).  A  Latin  tei-m  for 
the  Greek  melanosis,  derived  from 
its  black  appearance. 

DENITRA'TION.  The  process 
of  separating  nitric  acid  from  a 
substance,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

DENS.  A  tooth.  The  first 
set  of  teeth  in  children,  called  the 
mM-iQath,  consists  of  20,  which 
are  shed  in  childhood,  and  replaced 
by  28  permanent  teeth  at  about 
7  years  of  age  ;  to  which  are  added 
4  denies  sa/pientiw,  or  vnsdom-toeth, 
at  about  the  age  of  20. 

1.  The  classes  of  the  teeth  are 
three,  viz.  the  incisores,  the  front 
or  cutting  teeth;  the  cani.ni  or 
cuspidati,  the  eye  or  corner  teeth  ; 
and  the  molareft,  or  grinders,  tlio 
double  or  lateral  teeth.  Of  those, 
the   first   two  pairs   have  been 
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termed  hicicspidati,  from  their 
having  two  conical  tubercles ;  the 
next  three,  multicuspidati  or  the 
large  grinders,  having  several 
tubercles.    Thus — 

2.  The  teeth  in  the  adult 
are — 

Incisores  ^ ;  Caniui  -i — \ ;  Mo- 
lares  f— I  =  32. 
In  Infants  — 

Incisores  a  ;  Canini  -i — \  ;  Mo- 
lares  f — f  =  20. 

3.  In  each  tooth  are  observed — 
the  Crown,  above  the  alveolus ; 
the  Nech,  just  below  the  crown  ; 
and  the  Fang  or  fangs,  within  the 
alveolus. 

4.  The  Structure  of  the  Teeth  is 
— 1.  Enamel,  encasing  the  crown, 
and  the  hardest  production  of  the 
body ;  2.  Dentine,  constituting 
the  whole  of  the  root,  and  the 
interior  of  the  crown,  and  covered, 
except  where  the  enamel  is 
present,  by  3.  Crusta  Petrosa; 
4.  Pul'p,  a  delicate  connective 
tissue  containing  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  filling  the  cavity  of 
the  teeth,  forming  their  nu- 
cleus. 

DENSI'METER  {densus,  dense, 
MeVpo;/,  a  measure).  .An  unclassi 
cal  term  for  an  instrument  em- 
ployed for  determining  the  density 
of  liquids.  It  is  an  ordinary 
hydrometer,  graduated  so  that 
the  25oint  corresponding  to  the 
level  represents  the  density' oi  the 
liquid  into  which  it  has  been  im- 
fhersed. 

DENSITY  (densitas,  from  den- 
sus,  thick).  The  property  of  a 
body  by  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  matter  is  contained  under  a 
certain  bulk.  Tlie  absolute  density 
of  a  body  ia  its  specific  gravity ; 
its  apparent  density  is  obtained  by 
weighing  a  given  measure  of  it 
against  an  equal  measure  of  water. 
Density  ia  opposed  t6  ra/rity. 
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Density  is  a  weight,  while  specific 
gravity  is  a  ratio. 

DENTA'TA  {dentatus,  toothed). 
Sub.  vertebra.  The  name  of  the 
second  vertebra,  so  called  from 
its  projecting  tooth-like  process. 

DE'NTATB  (dentatus,  furnished 
with  teeth).  Toothed ;  having 
sharp  teeth  with  concave  edges ; 
as  the  margins  of  some  leaves. 

DBNTI'GEROUS  (dens,  dentis, 
a  tooth,  gerere,  to  bear).  Bearing 
teeth;  a  term  applied  to  certain 
compound  or  proliferous  cysts, 
sometimes  occurring  in  the 
ovary. 

DE'NTINE  (dens,  dentis,  a 
tooth).  Dentinum.  Materia  pro- 
pria dentium.  The  tissue  which 
forms  the  body  of  the  tooth  ;  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts, 
first,  dentinal  tubes;  secondly, 
intertnbular  tissue. 

Dentinal  tubes.  The  minute 
tubes  of  the  dentine  or  tissue  of 
the  tooth ;  they  diverge  from 
the  "pulp-cavity,"  or  hollow  of 
the  tooth,  and  proceed  with  a 
slightly  wavy  course  at  right 
angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  outer 
surface. 

DENTI'TION  (dentire,  to  cut 
teeth).  Teething;  the  formation 
and  evolution  of  the  teeth.  De- 
dentition  is  the  shedding  of  the 
teeth. 

DBO'BSTRIJENTS  (de,  from, 
ohstruere,  to  obstruct).  Medicines 
for  removing  obstructions,  and 
opening  the  natural  passages  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body;  aperients. 

DEO'DORTZERS    (de,  from, 
odor,   a    scent).     Disinfectants ;  < 
substances  which  act  on  fetid  and 
ofiensive    effluvia,    and    destroy  : 
their  unpleasant  odour,  as  chlorine  i 
and  charcoal.  '  1 

DEOXIDA'TION  (de,  from,  and 
oxidation).    The  partial  separation  ] 
of  oxygen  fi'om  a  body;  the  re-  i 


I  ducing  a  body  from  the  state  of 
an  oxide.  Total  separation  of 
oxygen  is  termed  reduction. 

DEPHLEGMA'TION  (de,  from, 
Si-nd  phlegm  a,  <p\eyfia,  phlegm;  a 
watery,  distilled  liquor,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  spirituous 
liquor).  The  depriving  of  a  body 
of  water,  as,  in  the  case  of 
alcohol,  by  bringing  over  the 
spii-it  by  distillation,  and  leaving 
behind  the  superfluous  water. 
The  effect  is  that  of  concentration, 
and  this  term  is  employed  es- 
pecially when  acids  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it. 

DEPHLOGI'STICATED  (de, 
from,  and  phlogiston,  the  inflam- 
mable principle).  A  term  for- 
merly employed  to  denote  bodies 
which  had  been  burned,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  theory, 
deprived  of  their  phlogiston,  or 
inflammable  principle. 

1.  Dephlogisticated  air;  empy- 
real air ;  vital  air.    Oxygen  gas. 

2.  Dephlogisticatedmuriaticacid, 
A  designation  of  chlorine. 

DEP'I'LATORY  (de,  fvom,  pilus, 
a  hair).  A  substance  employed 
for  the  temporary  removal  of 
hair  from  the  body,  as  lime,  &c. 

DEPLE'TION  (deplere,  to  emp- 
ty). The  act  of  emptying;  the 
operation  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  blood  by  blood-letting,  of  the 
alvine  fteces  by  purgatives,  &c. 

DEPLUMA'TION  (de,  from, 
pluma,  a  feather).  A  disease  of 
the  eye-lids,  in  which  the  eye- 
lashes fall  off. 

DEPO'SIT  (deponere,  to  lay 
down).  A  sediment,  or  anything 
laid  or  thrown  down,  especially 
rnatters  precipitated  from  solu- 
tion in  water  or  other  liquids. 
See  Urinan/  Deposits. 

DEPOSITION  (deponere,  to 
lay  down).  The  mechanical  ope- 
ration of  separating  a  fluid  from 
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a  solid,  when  performed  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  latter.  See 
Decantation. 

DEPRE'SSANTS  (deprimere,  to 
press  down).  Medicinal  agents 
which  augment  the  frequency  and 
diminish  the  force  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart— the  exact 
reverse  of  the  action  of  stimu- 
lants. 

DEPRE'SSION  (deprimere,  to 
press  down).  Couching  ;  an  ope- 
ration for  cataract,  consisting  in 
the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens  out 
of  the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of 
a  needle. 

DEPRE'SSOR  (deprimere,  to 
press  down).  Deprimens.  A 
general  term  for  muscles  which 
depress  a  part  of  the  body,  as 
depressor  aloe  nasi,  or  myrtiformis, 
muscle ;  depressor  anguli  oris,  or 
triangularis;  depressor  labii  in- 
ferioris,  or  quadratus  menti ;  and 
depressor  oculi,  or  rectus  inferior, 
muscle. 

DE'PRIMENS  O'OULI  (depri- 
mere, to  press  down).  A  name 
given  to  the  rectus  inferior,  from 
the  action  of  this  muscle  in  draw- 
ing the  eye-ball  down. 

DEPURA'TION  (depurare,  to 
cleanse).  Defcecation.  The  pro- 
cess of  clarifying  a  liquor,  or 
of  cleansing  the  body  from  im- 
purities. Boyle  writes,  "  to 
depurate  the  mass  of  blood." 
A  disease  that  expels  morbid 
matters  from  the  fluids  of 
the  system  is  called  a  depuratory 
disease. 

DEPURATIVE  DEPOSIT.  An- 
other name  for  lardaceous  deposit, 
nfter  the  theory  of  Dickenson,  who 
believes  lardaceous  disease  to  be 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
alkalies  from  the  blood  by  pro- 
longed suppuration. 

DERBYSHIRE  NECK.  A  name 
given  by  Prosser  to  hronchocelc, 


or  goitre,  from  its  frequency  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

DERIVA'TION  (derivare,  to 
draw  off  water  from  its  regular 
channel).  Revulsion,  or  the 
drawing  away  of  the  fluids  of  an 
inflamed  part,  by  applying  blisters, 
&c.,  over  it,  as  in  pleuritis  ;  or  at 
a  distance  from  it,  as  in  the  appli- 
cation of  sinapisms  to  the  feet  in 
comatose  affections.  Agents  pro- 
ducing this  effect  are  termed 
derivatives. 

DE'RMA  (Sep/ua,  the  skin). 
Chorium.  The  internal  layer  of 
the  skiu,  as  distinguished  from  the 
external  layer  or  epidermis.  It  is 
also  termed  cutis  vera,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  cuticula,  or 
cuticle,  a  synonym  of  the  epider- 
mis. Its  lower  surface  is  termed 
pars  reticularis,  or  the  net-work 
structure ;  its  upper  surface  is 
termed  pars  papillaris,  from  its 
papillary  prolongations. 

DE'RMAL  ASPECT  (Sepfj.a,  the 
skin).  An  aspect  towards  the 
skin  or  external  surface.  The 
term  dermad  is  used,  adverbially, 
to  signify  "  towards  the  dermal 
aspect." 

DERMATA'GRA  (dtpixa,  Se>a-' 
Tos,  skin,  &ypa,  seizure).  Derma- 
gra.    A  classical  synonym  for  the 
term  pellagra,  or  skin-disease. 

DERMATA'LGIA  (Sep^a,  Sipna- 
TOS,  the  skin,  &Kyos,  pain).  Der- 
malgia.  Pain  of  the  skin ;  neu- 
ralgia of  the  skin. 

DERMATAPO'STASIS  (Sep/xa, 
Sfpfxaros,  tlie  skin.  a.ir6ffra(Tls,  a 
standing  away.  from).  A  term 
employed  in  the  same  sense  as 
phynia,  denoting  a  prominence  or 
tumor  of  the  skin. — E.  Wilson. 

DERMATI'TIS    (Sepua,  Se'p/xa- 
Tos,  the  skin,  and  -itis,  denoting 
inflammation).     Inflammation  of 
the   derma,  cutis,  or  true  skin ; 
'  dermatitis   e.rfoliativa,   the  term 
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used  -wlien  large  scales  of  the 
epidermis  are  cast  off. 
.  DE'RMATO-,  DE'EMO-  (56>a, 
SSpfiaros,  the  skin).  Either  of  these 
terms  is  admissible  in  words  com- 
pounded of  derma,  the  skin:  we 
may  use  dermatology  and  der- 
mology  indifferently,  dermatalgia 
and  dermalgia. 

DE'RMATO-DT'SCHEOIA  (5ep- 
/la,  Sep/.iaTos,  skin,  Svaxpota,  a 
bad  colour).  £>ermo-dyschroia. 
Discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  a  term 
suggested  as  a  correct  substitute 
for  the  strange  compound  dyschro- 
inato-denna,  which  means,  a  bad 
colour's  shin  ! 

DEEMATO'LOGY  {S4pixa,  the 
skin,  \6yos,  a  discourse).  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  investi- 
gates the  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  skin,  and  of  its  diseases.  By 
dermatography  (ypdcpu,  to  write) 
•  is  _  meant  a  description  of  the 
skin. 

DEEMATO'LYSIS  (S^p/xa,  S^p- 
fiaros,  skin,  \vais,  a  loosening). 
Cutis  pcndida.  A  form  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  skin,  characterized 
by  great  extension  of  this  organ, 
which  is  thrown  into  folds,  form- 
ing occasionally  large  [pendulous 
masses.  Alibert  describes  five 
varieties  of  dermatolysis  by  the 
specific  terms,  palpebralis,  faci- 
alis, collaris,  abdominalis,  and 
genitalium. 

DEEMATO-MELASMA  SU- 
PEA-EENALE.  A  comprehen- 
sive designation  of  the  Mor- 
bus Addisoni,  or  Addison's 
disease. 

DE'EMATO-PA'THIA  (Sepf^a, 
S€pfiaros,  skin,  7ra0os,  disease). 
Dermopathia.  Dermatopathy  or  ( 
Dermopathy ;  a  term  suggested  1 
as  a  general  designation  of  disease  i 
of  the  skin,  and  as  an  appropriate  ( 
substitute  for  the  term  dermatosis,  j 
which  has    no    such    meaning,  c 


3  Further,  there  can  be  no  such 

word  as  dermatonosis. 
,      DEBMATO'PHYTA  (Se^a,  S.>. 
3  liaTos,  the  skin,  (pvrov,  a  plant). 
-  Vegetable      parasites,  inducing 
)  parasitical  skin-diseases, as  dermo- 

■  mycosis,  epidermido-mycosis,  &c. 
I      DEEMATO'SIS  (5e>a,  Se>M 

the  skin,  and  the  termination 
•  -ffif).  A  general  term  for  disease 
;  of  the  skin.  Under  the  plural 
term,  Dermatoses,  Alibert  classed 
.  all  diseases  of  the  skin.  But  the 
!  term,  per   se,  has  no  relation  to 

■  disease  of  the  skin,  any  more  than 
trichosis  has  to  disease  of  the  haii-. 
The  terminal  particle  of  these 
words  merely  denotes  an  action, 
incomplete  or  in  progress.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

pE'EMATO-SCLEEO'SIS 
(Sepfia,  Sepfxaros,  skin,  ffK\T)p6s, 
hard).  Dermo-sclerosis.  A  term 
applied  to  a  disease  which  has 
been  variously  designated  as 
scleroma,  scleriasis,  and  sclero- 
derma, and  denoting  hardness  of 
skin. 

DE'EMATO-SY'PHILIS  {54p,xa, 
Sep/xaTos,  skin,  and  syphilis). 
Dermo-syphilis.  Disease  of  the 
derma,  or  skin,  ai-ising  from 
syphilitic  poison.  See  SypMlo- 
dermata. 

DEEMATOZO'A  (5e>a,  Sdp^a- 
Tos,  the  skin,  (uou,  an  animal). 
Animal  parasites,  inducing  para- 
sitical skin-diseases.  They  are 
the  acarus,  filaria,  and  pcdiculus. 

DE'EMIO  {Sepfxa,  the  skin).  A 
term  applied  to  the  action  of 
remedies  applied  through  the 
skin. 

DE'EMOID  (56>a,  the  skin, 
flSoj,  likeness).  Dermatoid.  Skin- 
liko ;  a  term  applied  to  tissues 
which  resemble  the  skin,  as  tlie 
dura  mater ;  also  to  cutaneous  or 
piliferous  cysts,  occurring  in  the 
ovarium. 
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DE'EMO-MYCO'SIS  (5€>«,  5ep- 
^aroj,  the  skin,  fiuKes,  a  fungus). 
Dermato-mijcosis.  A  generic  term 
for  monkliuess  of  the  skin.  The 
species  are  D.  circinata,  or  ring- 
worm; D.  Sycosa,  or  chin-welk; 
and  D.  favosa,  or  scall-head.  See 
Epidennido-mycosis. 

DERMO'TOMY  (Se'p^o,  Sep/ia- 
Tos,  skin,  rifxvoo,  to  cut).  ^  Derma- 
totomy.  Anatomy  or  dissection 
of  the  skin. 

DERO'SNE'S  SALT.  Narco- 
tine;  Opiane.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  treating 
opium  with  ether. 

DESCE'NDENS  NONI.  The 
descending  cervical  branch  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves,  or  hypoglos- 

DESICCA'NTIA  (desiccare,  to 
dry  up).  A  class  of  astringents 
which  e.xhaust  moisture,  check 
secretion,  and  exhalation,  and 
exercise  but  little  corrugating 
power  over  the  solids. 

DESICCA'TION  (desiccare,  to 
di-y  up).  The  process  of  drying 
bodies,  as  precipitates,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  ail',  by  absorption,  and 
by  various  modes  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance. 

DESILVERIZING  PROCESS. 
A  process  invented  by  Pattinson 
for  extracting  silver  from  lead, 
and  founded  upon  the  fact  that, 
upon  melting  and  subsequent 
cooling,  the  lead  (separates  in  a 
crystalline  form,  leaving  almost 
all  the  silver  in  the  remaining 
liquid. 

DE'SMOID  (SeV^iT?,  a  fasciculus, 
elSos,  likeness).  Resembling  a 
fasciculus  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
fasciculate  appearance  presented 
by  the  white  fibres  in  certain 
fibrous  tumors. 

DESMO'LOGY  (Seo-jurfs,  a  bond, 
A6yo5,  a  description).  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  relates  to  the 


tendons  and  ligaments.  Desmo- 
tomy  is  tho  art  of  dissecting  the 
tendons  and  ligaments ;  desmo- 
graphy  is  the  description  of 
them. 

DESPUMA'TION  {de,  from, 
spuma,  foam).  The  clarifying  of 
a  fluid,  or  a  separating  of  its  foul 
parts  ;  literally,  scumming,  or  the 
throwing  off  of  froth  or  foam. 

DESQUAMA'TION  {de,  from, 
squama,  a  scale).  Exfoliation. 
The  falling  off  of  the  cuticle  or 
epithelium,  in  the  form  of  scales  ; 
a  common  consequence  of  exan- 
thematous  diseases. 

DESTRU'CTIVENESS  {destru- 
ere,  to  destroy).  A  term,  in  phre- 
nology, indicative  of  a  tendency  to 
all  kinds  of  destruction.  It  is 
common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  being  particularly  deve- 
loped in  the  carnivora-.  Its  organ 
is  situated  according  to  phrenolo- 
gists on  each  side  of  the  head,  im- 
mediately above  the  ear,  corre- 
sponding to  the  squamous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

DESUDA'TION  {desudatio,  from 
desudare,  to  sweat  greatly).  A 
violent  sweating  ;  profuse  or  mor- 
bid sweating. 

DETE'RGENTS  {dotergere,^  to 
wipe  away).  Abluents.  Sub- 
stances which  cleanse  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c.,  as  stimulants  or  emol- 
lients. 

DETERMINA'TION  {de,  from, 
terminus,  a  bound;.  Increased 
vascular  action,  resembling  conges- 
tion in  tho  blood  being  in  excess, 
but  differing  from  it  in  every 
other  respect. 

DETONA'T'ION  (detonare,  to 
thunder).  A  chemical  term  de- 
noting combination  or  docompo- 
sition  of  certain  bodies,  which 
occurs  with  noise  and  frequently 
with  combustion,  on  tho  applica- 
tion of  a  small  degree  of  heat,  or 
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by  means  of  friction,  or  a  blow. 
detonating  mercury  and  detonating 
silver  are  the  best  known  exam- 
ples. 

DETRAC'TIO.  Literally,  a 
drawing  off;  a  term  applied  to 
certain  surgical  operations.  Thus, 
detractio  lentis  is  extraction  of  the 
lens  ;  detractio  corporum  liherorum 
is  removal  of  loose  bodies  in  opera- 
tions on  joints  ;  detractio  calcu- 
lorum,  the  removal  of  calculi,  &c. 

DETRI'TUS  {deterere,  to  wear 
away).  The  waste  of  a  tissue  or 
organ ;  that  which  remains  after 
disorganization. 

DBTRU'SION  {detriidere,  to 
thrust  away).  The  act  of  thrust- 
ing away,  as  in  the  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  heart  by  extra- 
neous pressure. 

DETEU'SOR  URI'N^  {detru- 
dere,  to  thrust  out).  The  external 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  bladder  which  ex- 
pel the  ui-ine. 

DEU'TEROPATHY  (Sei^repor, 
second,  Trddos,  disease).  A  term 
indicative  of  sympathetic  diseases, 
or  of  the  supervention  of  a  second 
affection  upon  a  first,  and  then- 
connexion  with  each  other. 

DEUTEROPE'PSIA  {deirepos, 
second,  Tre'i/zis,  digestion).  The 
name  given  by  Dr.  Watson  Brad- 
sbaw  to  a  "second  "  or  "second- 
ary" process  of  digestion,  sup- 
posed to  occur  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  large  intestine.  See  Fro- 
topepsia. 

DEU'TOXIDE  {S^irepos,  second). 
Binoxide.  A  term  applied  to 
a  substance  which  is  in  the  second 
degree  of  oxidation,  or  contains 
two  equivalents  of  oxygon  to  one 
of  some  other  body.  This  term 
is  often  used  to  denote  a  compound 
of  3  atoms  of  oxygon  with  2  of 
metal,  as  in  deutoxido  of  manga- 
nese, of  lead,  &c. 


DEVE'LOPMENT.  Embryo- 
logy. A  term  employed  in  biology 
to  include  all  those  changes  which 
a  germ  undergoes  before  it  as- 
sumes the  characters  of  the  per- 
fect individual— all  the  changes, 
for  instance,  which  are  undergone 
by  a  butterfly  in  passing  from  the 
fecundated  ovum  to  the  condition 
of  an  "imago"  or  perfect  insect. 
See  Transformation  and  Metamor- 
X^hosis. 

Development,  retrograde  or  re- 
current. This  term  relates  to 
those  foi-ms  of  life  in  which  the 
adult  state  is,  in  all  appearance, 
a  degraded  form  as  compared  with 
its  earliest  condition.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  seen  in  animals  which 
lead  a  free  life  when  young,  but 
are  parasitic  in  their  habits  when 
fully  grown.    See  Epizoa. 

DEVIA'TION  {de,  from,  via,  the 
way).  A  going  out  of  the  way, 
as  in  abnormal  curvature  of  the 
spine,  faulty  direction  of  the  teeth, 
the  passage  of  the  fluids  into 
foreign  vessels,  &c. 

DEVITRIPICA'TION-.  A  term 
denoting  a  change  which  takes 
place  in  some  varieties  of  glass, 
when  heated  to  nearly  their  melt- 
ing point  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly :  they  become  converted 
into  an  opaque  hard  mass  resem- 
bling porcelain  {Re'aumnr's  porce- 
lain). The  term  denotes  the  de- 
priving of  the  glass  of  its  original 
transparent  condition. 

DEVONSHIRE  COLIC.  Colic 
of  Poitou.  A  species  of  colic, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
lead  into  the  system,  and  named 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
Devonshire  and  Poitou,  where 
lead  was  formerly  used  to  destroy 
the  acidity  of  the  weak  wines  and 
cider  made  in  those  parts.  It  is 
also  called  Painters'  colic  from  the 
same  cause. 
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DEW.  The  moisture  insensibly 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  occurs 
■whenever  that  surface  is  lower  in 
temperature  than  that  of  the  deiu- 
point  of  the  atmosphere  immedi- 
ately in  contact  with  it. 

1.  Dew-point.  Herschel  defines 
this  as  "  the  temperature  which 
the  air  ought  to  have,  so  as  to 
be  exactly  saturated  with  the 
quantity  of  vapour  it  actually  con- 
tains." It  is  otherwise  defined  as 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
at  which  its  moisture  begins  to  be 
deposited,  and  to  again  disappear. 

2.  Bepression  of  the  De%u-point. 
This  phrase  denotes  the  quantity 
of  heat  to  be  abstracted,  or  the 
number  of  degrees  of  the  thermo- 
meter below  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  which  it 
requires  to  be  cooled,  in  order 
that  the  vapour  it  contains  may 
become  so  condensed. 

DE'XTRAL  ASPECT  (dexter, 
right).  A  lateral  aspect  from  the 
mesial  plane  towards  the  right. 
The  term  dextrad  is  used,  adver- 
bially, to  signify  "  towards  the 
dextral  aspect." 

DE'XTRINE  {dexter,  right). 
British  gum.  A  gummy  substance 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells 
of  plants,  and  formed  artificially 
by  the  action  of  heat,  diastase,  or 
acids  upon  starch.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  its  property  of  rotat- 
ing the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light  to  the  right  hand. 

Erythro-dextrine ;  achroo-dex- 
trine.  Dextrine  coloured  red  by 
iodine,  and  dextrine  uncoloured 
by  iodine,  roapectively ;  they 
are  derivatives  ofstarch  when  acted 
on  by  saliva. 

DE'XTROGTRE ;  LiE'VOGYRE 
{dexter,  right,  Iccvus,  left,  gyrus, 
a  circle).  Terms  applied  to  sub- 
stances from  their  rotating  the 


plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  respectively. 

DE'XTROSE  {dexter,  right).  A 
name  given  to  grape-sugar,  from 
its  rotating  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right.    See  Lmvulose. 

DEXTRO-TARTARIC ;  L^VO- 
TARTARIG.  Terms  applied  to 
tartaric  acid  with  reference  to  its 
mode  of  crystallization  :  the  acid 
which  is  separated  from  the  right- 
handed  tartrate  furnishes  crys- 
tals which  are  hemihedral  right- 
handedly ;  that  from  the  left- 
handed  tartrate  furnishes  left- 
handed  hemihedral  crystals.  The 
former  acid  is  termed  dextro-tar- 
taric,  the  latter  Icevo-tartaric. 

DI-  (5is,  twice).  A  prefix  em- 
ployed, in  chemical  terms,  'to 
denote  two  equivalents  of  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  noun 
following  that  of  which  the  prefix 
forms  a  part,  as  di-chloride  of 
mercury,  i.e.  a  compound  formed 
of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  and 
one  of  mercury.    Compare  Bi-. 

DI'A-  (5ia).  A  Greek  prepo- 
sition, denoting  through:  Words 
compounded  with  5id  imply  exten- 
sion, diffusion,  perversion,  transi- 
tion ;  also  that  which  in  English 
and  Latin  is  expressed  by  the  pre- 
fixes  di-  or  dis-,  as  in  divide,  to 
divide  ;  disjungo,  to  disjoin. 

DIABE'TES  (SiaiSaiVa),  to  pass 
over).  Immoderate  flow  of  sac- 
charine urine.  This  is  the  true 
complaint ;  but  the  terms  melUtus 
and  insipidus  have  been  applied 
to  it,  according  as  the  saccharine 
quality  of  the  urine  is,  or  is  not, 
the  characteristic  symptom.  Sco 
Glycosuria  and  Melil.uria. 

1.  Diabetes,  artificial.  Tho  pro- 
duction of  glycosuria  by  artifioiiil 
means,  as  by  puncturing  tho  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  term 
"artificial"  in  this  case  is  not 
new,  but  the  term  "  diabetes  "  had 
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not  the  same  meaning  formerly  as 
it  has  now;  it  was  looked  on 
simply  as  polyuria. 

2.  Biabetic  sugar.  The  sweet 
principle  of  most  acid  fruits,  and 
of  diabetic  urine.  It  is  also 
termed  starch- sugar,  sugar  of 
fruits,  grape-sugar,  glucose,  &c. 

3.  Biahetic  coma.    See  Coma. 
piACHY'LON  (Sidxv\of,  very 

juicy).  An  emollient  digestive 
plaster,  formerly  prepared  from 
expressed  juices.  It  forms  the 
Emplastrum  plumhi  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. The  preposition  5ia 
here  denotes  diffusion. 

DI'ACID.  A  term  applied  to 
the  diamines,  from  their  capa- 
bility of  combining  with  two 
equivalents  of  hydrochloric  or  any 
similar  acid.    See  Amines. 

DIACLY'SMA  (Sid/cAuo-^a).  A 
mouth-wash. 

DIAD  [Us,  t\vice).  The  term 
applied  to  an  element  the  valency 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

DIADE'LPHIA  (5is,  twice, 
aSeA<p6s,  a  brother).  The  seven- 
teenth class  of  plants  in  Linnseus's 
system,  in  which  the  filaments  of 
the  stamens  are  united  into  two 
parcels,  or  brotherhoods.  This  is 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  it  is  customary  to  place  in 
this  class  all  the  papilionaceous 
plants  which  have  united  stamens, 
whether  in  one  parcel  or  two. 

DI^'RESIS  (Sialpeai-!,  a  divid- 
ing). A  solution  of  continuity. 
The  operation  of  dividing  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  term  has 
been  applied  to  denote  a  cause  of 
external  aneurysm. 

DIAGNO'SIS  (Sidyvuia-is,  a  dis- 
tinguisliing).  The  act  of  discern- 
ing, or  distinguishing,  in  general ; 
iu  medicine,  the  distinction  of  dis- 
eases. Dta-gnosis  and  dis-Gornment 
exactly  correspond.  Diagnosis  may 


be  said  to  be  the  art  of  converting 
symptoms  into  signs. 

DIAGO'METER,  ELE'CTRI- 
CAL  (Sidyu,  to  conduct,  fitrpov, 
a  measure).  An  apparatus  used 
by  Rousseau  for  ascertaining  the 
conducting  power  of  oil,  as  a 
means  of  detecting  its  adultera- 
tion. It  consists  of  one  of  Zam- 
boni's  dry  piles,  and  a  feebly- 
magnetized  needle,  moving  freely 
on  a  pivot.  The  deviation  of  the 
needle  is  less  in  proportion  to  fche 
low  conducting  power  of  the  in- 
terposed substance. 

DIALYSER  (SidXvais).  An  ap- 
jjaratus  which  consists  of  a  piece 
of  vegetable  parchment  tightly 
stretched  over  a  hoop  of  gutta- 
percha. 

DIALY'SES  (SidKvcns,  a  loosing 
of  one  from  anything).  Solutions 
of  continuity ;  an  order  of  the 
class  locales  of  Cullen. 

DIA'LYSIS  {Sid\v(ns,  the  sepa- 
rating from  anything).  A  process 
of  chemical  analysis  by  means  of 
liquid  diffusion.  It  consists  in 
the  separation  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances from  one  another  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  unequal 
rate  at  which  they  severally  pass 
through  moist  diaphragms  or 
septa.  Those  wliich  pass  through 
membranes  freely,  are  found  to 
bo  of  crystalline  character,  and 
have  been  termed  ci-ystalloid ; 
those  which  pass  slowly,  are  found 
to  be  glutinous,  and  have  been 
termed  colloid. 

DIAMAGNE'TIC.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  substances  which 
place  themselves  cquatorially,  and 
by  consequence,  across  (5ia)  the 
axial  direction  or  line  of  mag- 
netic force ;  in  other  words,  dia- 
magnetic  bodies  place  their  length 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  magnetic  poles,  as  distin- 
guished   from    magnetic  bodies, 
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which  place  themselves  length- 
wise between  the  two  poles.  See 
Direction,  Axial. 

DIA'METER,  PARI'ETAL.  The 
distance  between  the  two  parietal 
bones  of  the  cranium,  or,  in 
popular  language,  the  side-to- 
side  diameter,  as  distinguished 
from  the  occipito-frontal,  or  fore- 
and-aft,  diameter,  or  the  distance 
between  the  forehead  and  the 
occiput.  The  latter  is  almost 
always  the  greater ;  when  more 
than  tiuo  inches  greater,  a  skull 
is  long-headed ;  when  less  than 
one,  short-headed. 

DIA'MIDES.  A  class  of  chemi- 
cal compounds  derived  from  am- 
monia, in  which  two  equivalents 
of  hydrogen  in  a  double  equiva- 
lent of  ammonia  are  replaced  by 
a  fcrniomic  radical,  as  in  oxamide. 

DIA'MINES.  A  class  of  or- 
ganic bases  which  are  formed 
upon  the  type  of  two  atoms  of 
ammonia,  or  diammonia.  See 
Amines. 

Dl'AMOND.  A  gem  ;  the  crys- 
tallized and  pure  state  of  carbon, 
and  the  hardest  and  most  bril- 
liant body  in  nature.  The  old 
spelling,  diamawi,  is  preferable  to 
the  modern,  diamond,  for  it  tells 
more  plainly  of  the  quarter  whence 
the  word  came.  Diamant  and 
adamant  are  only  two  forms  of 
the  same  Greek  word,  dSo/uaj,  in- 
vincible, which  afterwards  became 
the  Latin  word  adamas,  adamant 
or  diamond. 

DIA'NDRIA  (Si'5,  twice,  &.vijp,  a 
man).  The  second  class  of  plants 
in  Linnffius's  system,  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  two 
stamens,  provided  that  the  sta- 
mens arc  not  united  at  their  base, 
nor  combined  with  the  stylo  and 
stigma,  nor  separated  from  the 
pistil. 

DIAPEDE'SIS    (Sioit^St/o-iv,  a 
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leaping  through  or  across,  from 
•7n75acD,  to  leap).  A  teim  formerly 
used  to  denote  external  aneurysm  : 
"  Per  diapedesin,"  says  Sylvati- 
cus,  "id  est,  rarefactis  ejus  timicis." 
By  5ia7r?)5r)(rij  alfj-aros,  Hippocrates 
denotes  a  sweating  of  blood.  It 
has  more  recently  been  used  to 
express  the  passage  of  the  blood 
cells  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  without  any  rupture  of  the 
latter. 

DIA'PHANOUS  (Sia(pavvs, 
transparent).  Transparent ;  the 
name  given  by  Pinel  to  the 
serous  membranes,  from  their 
transparency  when  detached  from 
their  organs,  as  the  arachnoid, 
the  omentum,  &c.  In  Chemistry, 
the  term  denotes  permeability  to 
light.  2)'ia-phanous  and  trans- 
lucent exactly  correspond. 

DIAPHOEESIS  {5ia<p6pricns, 
perspiration ;  from  Sta<pop4cii,  to 
carry  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  hence  to  throw  off  by  perspi- 
ration— a  sense  derived  from  the 
passage  of  food  through  the  body), 
increased  perspiration.  Hence — 

Diaphoretics.  Medicines  which 
increase  the  natural  exhalation  of 
the  skin,  or  restore  it  when  sup- 
pressed. When  they  are  so 
powerful  as  to  occasion  sweating, 
they  are  called  sudorifics. 
DIAPHOEOME'TRIC  COMPASS 
{Sia(popd,  distinction,  fieTpou,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  con- 
trived by  Dr.  John  Ogle  for  mea- 
suring the  degree  of  discrimina- 
tive power  as  regards  contactile 
iibpressions  possessed  by  the  skin 
and  certain  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  those  affections  of 
the  nervous  system  in  which  this 
power  of  appreciation  is  interfered 
with.  The  term  has  been  some- 
times incorrectly  called  diaphe- 
metric.  Sec  Contactile  discrimina-- 
tion. 
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DI'APHRAGM:  {Sid<ppayixa,  a 
partition- wall) .  Midriff.  A  cii'- 
cular  muscle,  placed  transversely 
between  the  thorax  and  the  abdo- 
men, forming  a  movable  partition 
between  those  two  great  cavities. 

1.  Diaphragmatic  Gout.  A 
term  applied  by  Butter  to  the 
affection  now  called  Angina  Pec- 
toris. 

2.  Diwphragmitis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  diaphragm.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  that  variety 
of  partial  plem'isy  in  which  the 
effused  fluid  exists  between  the 
base  of  the  lung  and  the  dia- 
phragm. The  term  paraphrenitis 
{(ppWi  ippevos,  the  diaphragm)  has 
been  used  in  the  same  sense. 

DIA'PHYSIS  (Si<i<pv(rLs,  a  grow- 
ing through).  A  term  applied  to 
the  middle  part,  or  body,  of  the 
long  or  cylindrical  bones. 

DIA'PNOICS  (SiairyoT),  a  passage 
for  the  wind;  evaporation).  A 
term  synonymous  with  diaphore- 
tics and  sudorifics. 

DIAPO'PHYSIS  (Sid,  through 
or  across,  div64>vaLS,  a  process  of 
bone).  A  term  applied  by  Prof. 
Owen  to  the  homologue  of  the 
upper  transverse  process  of  the 
neural  arch  of  the  vertebra.  See 
Vertebra. 

DIAERHCE'A  {Sid^^oia,  a  flow- 
"ing  through).  Fluxus  ventris ; 
alvus  fiisa;  lienteria.  A  flux  or 
looseness  of  the  bowels  without 
tenesmus.  It  is  termed  crapulosa, 
when  caused  by  food  improper  in 
quality  or  quantity ;  hiliosa,  by 
excessive  or  acrid  bile ;  adiposa, 
when  there  is  a  largo  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  in  the  stools  ;  catar- 
rhaljWhen  caused  by  catarrh  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  ;  in- 
fantile, when  occurring  in  infants 
and  due  to  bad  feeding  or  bad 
drainage  ;  summer  diarrhuca  occurs 
during  hot  weather,  and  is  accom- 
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l^anied  by  cramps,  thirst,  and 
sometimes  by  collapse ;  serosa, 
when  inflammatory,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  much  congested, 
and  the  evacuations  abundant  and 
watery  with  shreds  of  flbrine ; 
mucosa,  by  increased  secretion  of 
the  mucous  follicles ;  lienterica, 
when  the  aUment  passes  in  the 
evacuations  almost  unaltered ; 
fihrinosa,  when  the  discharges 
occur  in  the  form  _of  shreds  or 
tubular  membranes ;  and  sympa- 
thetica, when  induced  by  other 
affections. 

DIAETHRO'SIS  (S,a,  and  dpBpw- 
(Tij,  articulation).  A  species  of 
movable  articulation  allowing  of 
movement  in  almost  any  direction, 
as  the  shoulder  joint.  Here  the 
preposition  Sid  denotes  separation, 
and  so  mobility;  whereas  in  syn- 
arthrosis, or  immovable  articula- 
tion, the  preposition  cruv  denotes 
connexion,  and  so  immobility. 
The  term  diarthrosis  is  the  Greek 
synonym  of  the  Latin  abarticula- 
tion. 

DI'ARY  FEVER  [dies,  a  day). 
Ephemera.  The  simplest  form  of 
fever,  distinguished  by  Dr.  Fordyce 
as  simple  fever ;  it  has  one  series 
of  increase  and  decrease,  with  a 
tendency  to  exacerbation  and  re- 
mission, for  the  most  part  appear- 
ing twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

DIASTA'LTIC  (Sid,  through, 
along,  (TTfWai,  to  contract).  A 
term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
the  series  of  actions  which  take 
place  through  the  spinal  system 
as  tl)eir  essential  seat.  It  is  in- 
tended to  express  the  actions 
otherwise  called  excito-motory  or 
reflex. 

"DIA'STASE  {Stda-Taats,  diastasis, 
separation).  A  substance  fcjrmod 
during  the  germination  of  plants, 
and  artificially  prepared  from 
malt.    It  is  named  in  allusion  to 
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the  separation,  or  rather,  alteration, 
it  effects  among  the  constituent 
atoms  of  starch. 

DIA'STASIS  (SMO-Taai!,'  separa- 
tion). A  forcible  separation  of 
bones,  without  fracture. 

DIASTATIO  FERMENT.  A. 
ferment  found  in  saliva,  and  in 
the  pancreatic  juice ;  it  has  the 
power  of  changing  starch  into 
maltose  and  glucose. 

DIA'STATIZED  ORGANIC 
IRON.  A  tonic  remedy,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Victor  Baud,  and 
consisting  of  cress-seed,  absorbed 
in  a  solution  of  iron,  and  then 
submitted  to  a  process  of  active 
germination,  the  process  being 
arrested  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  acquires  its  greatest  vital  energy. 
The  iron  is  thus  "  made  organic," 
and  is  also  "  diastatized."  Diasta- 
tized  Iodine  is  a  remedy  prepared 
by  a  similar  process. 

DIA'STOLE'  (diaa-ToATi,  a  draw- 
ing asunder;  dilatation).  The 
dilatation  of  theheartand  arteries  ; 
opposed  to  systole,  or  contraction. 

DIATHE'RMANOUS  (Sia, 
through,  Bspixalvio,  to  warm).  A 
Greek  term  denoting  free  permea- 
bility to  radiant  heat,  and  synony- 
mous with  the  Latin  term  tran- 
scalent. 

Diathermancy.  The  jDroperty, 
possessed  by  nearly  all  diather- 
manous  bodies,  of  admitting  the 
passage  only  of  certain  species  of 
calorific  rays.  When  the  quantity 
of  heat  transmitted  independently 
of  the  quality  is  to  be  denoted, 
the  term  diathermaneity  has  been 
suggested  by  Melloni,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  same  termination  as 
in  the  word  diaphaneity,  indi- 
cating the  analogous  property  in 
relation  to  light. 

DIA'THESIS  (5((£9E(nj,  a  placing 
in  order  ;  disposition).  Constitu- 
tional  disposition   to  partictilar 


diseases,  as  the  rheumatic,  the 
scrofulous,  the  hasmorrhagic,  the 
calculous  diathesis. 

Diathesis  spasmodica.  A  general 
term  for  an  iri-itable  weakness  of 
nervous  constitution,  in  which,  if 
there  be  not  positive  disease,  there 
is  the  well-prepared  ground  of 
disease. 

DIB'ASIO  The  term  applied 
to  acids  which  possess  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  capable  of  being  re- 
placed by  bases. 

DICHLAMY'DEOUS  (5i'r,  twice, 
X^afivs,  a  cloak).  A  term  applied 
to  a  flower  which  has  two  enve- 
lopes— a  calyx  and  a  corolla.  See 
MonocMamydeous. 

DICHO'GAMY  (Si'xa,  doubly, 
yaix4a>,  to  marry).  A  term  indi- 
cating that,  in  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  the  male  and  female 
organs  are  very  commonly  not  in 
a  functional  state  at  the  same 
time. 

DICHO'TOMY  (5i'x«,  doubly, 
T€fj.vw,  to  divide).  A  term  ex- 
pressing, in  botany,  a  mode  of 
branching  by  constant  forking  or 
bifurcation,  as  in  the  veins  of  fern- 
leaves  and  the  branches  of  the 
Doom-Palm.  The  principle  may 
be  extended,  and  the  terms  triclw- 
tomy,  tetrachotomy ,  and  pentacho- 
tomy  be  employed. 

DI'CHROISM  (Sis,  double,  xpK 
colour).  A  term  applied  to  that 
property  of  certain  crystals  by 
which  they  exhibit  different  colours 
according  to  the  position  of  their 
axes  to  the  incident  pencil  of  light. 
This  property  was  first  discovered 
in  the  mineral  iolite,  which  was 
accordingly  termed  dichroite. 

DI'CHRbOSCOPE  (Slxpoos,  two- 
coloured,  (TKoir4a),  to  investigate). 
An  optical  apparatus  invented  for 
representing  interferences,  spectra 
in  coloured  lights,  polarization  of 
light,  &o. 
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DICLE'SIUM.  The  oarpologi- 
cal  name  of  a  spurious  fruit  con- 
sisting of  achEenia  enclosed  in  a 
hardened  perianth  or  corolla,  as 
in  spinacia,  mirabilis,  &c. 

DI'CLINOUS  (Sis,  twice,  ickli^v, 
a  bed).  A  designation  of  plants 
in  whicli  the  stamens  are  present 
in  one  flower  and  the  pistil  in 
another.  Moncscious  and  dicecioiis 
plants  are  both  diclinous. 

DICOTYLE'DONES  (5i'r,  twice, 
KOTvXriSilii',  a  seed-lobe).  Plants 
•whose  embryo  contains  two  coty- 
ledons or  seed-lobes.  See  Cotyle- 
don. 

DICEO'TIC  {SlicpoTos,  double- 
beating,  from  Sis,  twice,  Kporeo),  to 
beat).  A  term  applied  to  the 
pulse,  where  the  artery  conveys 
the  sensation  of  a  double  pulsation, 
and  its  sphygmographic  tracing 
shows  two  marked  waves  to  each 
beat  of  the  heart,  the  second  oc- 
curring during  the  downstroke  of 
the  lever. 

DICTY'ITIS  (5'Iktvov,  a  net,  and, 
hence,  the  retina).  Inflammation 
of  the  retina.  This  term  might 
fairly  replaee  the  barbarous  re- 
tinitis.      See    also  Aviphible- 

DI'CTYOGENS  {S'ucrvou,  a  net, 
yevudu,  to  produce).  The  name  of 
a  division  of  Endogenous  plants, 
of  which  the  stem  has  the  struc- 
ture of  endogens,  the  root  that 
of  the  stem  of  exogens  nearly, 
with  netted  or  reticulated,  dis- 
articulating leaves,  as  Smilas. 
They  constitute  a  subdivision  of 
the  Spermogens  of  Lindley. 

DICT"2'0PSIA  [SiKTvov,  a  net, 
o^/is,  sight).  The  appearance  of 
net-like  muscas  volitantcs. 

DI'DTMI  {SiSvixos,  double). 
Twing.  An  obsolete  term  for  the 
testes.  The  Epi-didymis  is  the 
body  which  lies  above  the  testes. 

DIDY'MIUM    (SCSu/xos,  twin). 


A  metal  discovered  iu  cerite,  and 
named  from  its  being,  as  it  were, 
the  tivin-hrother  of  lanthanum, 
which  was  previously  found  in 
the  same  body. 

DIDYNA'MIA  {Sis,  twice,  Si5m- 
fxis,  power).  The  fourteenth 
class  of  Linnseus's  system  of 
plants,  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  four  stamens,  of  which 
two  are  long,  two  short ;  such 
stamens  are  called  didynamous. 

DIET  ;  DIETETICS  (Si'aira, 
regimen).  The  food  proper  for 
invalids.  The  terms  are  nearly 
synonymous  with  hygiene  and 
regimen.  La  diete,  used  by  French 
physicians,  means  extreme  absti- 
nence. 

DIET  DEINK  (S/aira,  regimen). 
The  Decoct.  Sarsaparillce  comp.  of 
the  Pharmacopcsia,  consisting  of 
sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  guaiacum- 
wood,  fresh  liquorice,  and  meze- 
reon. 

DIETH'YLAMINE.  Ammonia 
in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  two  equivalents 
of  the  alcohol  radical  ethyl. 

DIFFUSION.  1.  The  process 
by  which  gases  and  liquids,  when 
in  CO?!  tcicf,  pass  through  each  other 
and  intermingle,  although  not 
necessarily  related  by  chemical 
aiSnity.  2.  The  process  by  which 
gases,  when  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  porous  septum  or 
lamina,  tend  to  an  equilibrium  of 
mixture  through  the  intervening 
substance.  See  Endos7nosis  and 
Atmolysis. 

1.  Diffusion  Tube.  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  rate  of 
difl'nsion  for  different  gases.  It  is 
simply  a  graduated  tube,  twelve 
inches  in  length,  closed  at  one 
end  by  plaster  of  Paris,  a  sub- 
stance, when  moderately  dry, 
possessed  of  the  requisite  po- 
rosity. 
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2.  Diffusion  Volume.  A  term 
adopted  to  oxijress  the  different 
disposition  of  gases  to  interchange 
particles  ;  the  diffusion-volume  of 
air  being  1,  that  of  hydrogen  gas 
is  3 -83. 

DIGA'STRIC  GROOVE.  A 
longitudinal  depression  of  the 
mastoid  process,  giving  attach- 
ment to  the  digastricus  muscle. 

DIGA'STElbUS  (5i'j,  twice, 
yaar-rip,  a  belly).  Having  two 
bellies ;  the  name  of  a  muscle 
attached  to  the  os  hyo'icles ;  it  is 
sometimes  called  hiventer  maxillce 
inferioris  ;  it  depresses  the  lower 
jaw.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
one  of  the  interior  profundi  of 
Meckel,  given  off  by  the  facial 
nerve ;  the  other  is  called  the 
stylo-hyoideus. 

DIGE'NESIS  (5'ls,  twice,  76Vecnj, 
generation).  Reproduction  in  two 
different  ways  ;  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  multiply  by 
sexual  and  asexual  methods. 

DIGE'STER.  An  iron  or  cop- 
per vessel,  in  which  water  and 
other  materials  can  be  heated 
considerably  beyond  their  boiling 
points.  The  apparatus  was  intro- 
troduced  by  Papin,  and  is  hence 
called  Papin's  digester. 

DIGE'STION  (digerere,  from 
diversim  rierere,  to  carry  into  dif- 
ferent parts).  A  term  employed 
in  various  senses  :  — 

1.  In  Fhysioloc/]/,  the  change  of 
the  food  into  chyme  by  the  mouth, 
stomach,  and  small  intestines ; 
and  the  absorption  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  more  nutritious  parts, 
or  the  chyle,  through  the  system. 

2.  In  Surgery,  the  bringing  of  a 
wound  into  a  state  in  which  it 
forms  healthy  pus,  in  which  it  is 
disposed  to  Suppurate.  Applica- 
tions which  promote  this  object 
are  called  d.irjestives. 

3.  In  Chemistry,  the  continued 


action  of  a  solvent  upon  any  sub- 
stance. The  operation  is  similar 
to  that  of  maceration,  but  is  pro- 
moted by  heat  ranging  from  90° 
to  100°. 

4.  "  Scholars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  often  employ  a  word  of 
their  own  language  in  the  same 
latitude  as  its  equivalent  possessed 
in  the  Greek  or  Latin  ;  as  though 
it  entered  into  all  the  rights  of  its 
equivalent,  and  corresp)onded  with 
it  in  all  points,  because  it  corre- 
sponded in  one.  Thus  '  coctus ' 
meaning  '  digested,'  why  should 
not  'digested'  mean  all  which 
'  coctus '  meant  ?  But  one  of  the 
meanings  of  '  coctus  '  is  '  ripened  ;' 
'  digested,'  therefore,  might  be 
employed  in  the  same  sense. 
'  Splendid  fires,  aromatic  spices, 
rich  wines,,  and  well-digested 
fruits.'  "    (J.  Taylor.)— Trench. 

DIGE'STIVB  FERMENTS. 
These  are  the  active  principles  of 
the  different  digestive  fluids  of 
the  alimentary  tract ;  namely, 
ptyalin,  in  saliva ;  pepsin,  in  gas- 
tric juice  ;  trypsin  in  pancreatic 
juice ;  and  others  less  known  as 
the  curdling  ferment  of  gastric 
juice. 

DIGE'STIVE  SALT  OF  SYL- 
VIUS. A  salt  discovered  by 
Sylvius,  since  named  muriate  of 
potash,  and  now  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. 

DIGITAL  CAVITY  (digitus,  a 
fingei-).  Another  namo  for  the 
posterior  cornu  of  each  lateral 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

DIGITALI'NDM  (digitalis,  per- 
taining to  the  finger).  Digitalin  ; 
an  active  poison,  procui-ed  from 
the  leaf  of  Digitalis  piurpurca. 
The  blossoms  i-osomblo  fingor- 
cases,  and  the  ])lant  has  ac- 
cordingly beou  called  "  thimble- 
wort."    See  Foxglove. 

DIGITIGRA'DA  (digitus,  a  fin- 
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ger,  grado,  to  walk).  Animals, 
such  as  dogs  and  cats,  which  walk 
on  the  phalanges. 

Dl'GITUS  {digerere,  to  point 
out).  A  finger  or  a  toe — pes 
altera  manus.  The  fingers  of  the 
hand  are  the  index,  or  fore-finger  ; 
the  medixis,  or  middle  finger ;  the 
annularis,  or  ring-finger  ;  and  the 
auricularis,  or  little  finger.  The 
bones  of  the  fingers  are  called 
phalanges. 

Dl'GITUS  HIPPOCRATICUS. 
The  club-shaped  finger-ends  seen 
in  patients  with  chronic  phthisis, 
and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

DIGY'NIA  (5i't,  twice,  yw-n, 
woman).  The  second  order  in 
Linnaeus's  system  of  plants,  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence  of  two 
styles  in  the  flower,  or  of  a  single 
style  deeply  cleft  into  two 
parts 

DILATA'TION  (dilatare,  to 
make  wide,  from  diversim  fero, 
tuli,  latum).  The  act  of  enlarg- 
ing or  making  wide  anything.  In 
physiology,  it  may  be  a  temporary 
act,  as  in  the  diastole  of  the  heart ; 
in  pathology,  a  permanent  act,  as 
in  passive  aneui-ysm  of  that  organ  ; 
in  surgery,  it  is  the  enlargement  of 
a  canal,  orifice,  or  organ  by  opera- 
tion or  disease. 

Dilatation,  cardiac.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  with  dilata- 
tion. It  is  termed  active,  when 
the  dilatation  predominates  over 
the  hypertrophy ;  simple,  when 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  nor- 
mal ;  passive  or  attenuated,  when 
the  walls  are  thinned. 

DILATA'TOR  {dilatare,  to  make 
wide).  The  general  name  of 
several  muscles  which  serve  to 
widen  parts,  as  dilatator  conchae, 

"^DILA'TORS,  BARNES'S. 
Fiddle-shaped  indiarubbor  bags, 
wliich  can  be  introduced  into  the 


03  uteri  and  slowly  filled  with 
water  through  an  attached  tube 
which  may  be  closed  by  turning 
a  stop-cook. 

DI'LUENTS  {diluere,to  dilute). 
Watery  liquors,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  and  render  several  of 
the  secreted  and  excreted  fluids 
less  viscid.    See  Demulcents. 

DILU'TIO ;  DILU'TUM  {diluere. 
to  wash  ofi').  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  diluting  ;  the 
latter  denotes  a  liquid  in  which 
something  has  been  dissolved, 
Anglice,  a  solution.  See  Preface, 
par.  3. 

DIMO'EPHIC  PLANTS  (Sis, 
twice,  fj.op<pri,  form).  Plants  in 
which  a  single  species  presents 
two  distinct  forms,  similar  to  each 
other  in  all  respects  except  in  their 
reproductive  organs,  the  one  form 
having  a  long  pistil  and  short 
stamens,  the  other  a  short  pistil 
and  long  stamens.  See  Trimor- 
pMc  Plants. 

DIMO'RPHISM  (Sis,  twice, 
lJiop(p-fi,  form).  The  property  of 
many  solid  bodies  to  assume  two 
incompatible  crystalline  forms ; 
such  are  sulphur,  carbon,  arseni- 
ous  acid,  &c. 

DINGLER'S  GREEN.  A  new 
green  colouring  matter,  consisting 
of  a  mixtm-e  of  phosphate  of 
chromium  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

DI'NUS  (Slvos  or  SiVtj,  vortex). 
Vertigo,  or  giddiness ;  illusory 
gyration  of  the  person,  or  of  the 
olyjects  surrounding  him. 

DICE'CIA  {Sis,  twice,  oIkos,  a 
a  house).  The  twenty- second 
class  of  plants  in  Linnasus's 
system,  in  which  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  in  separate  flowers,  and 
on  separate  plants,  as  in  mercu- 
nulls  i&c 

DIO'GENES'S  CUP.  A  term 
applied  to  the  cup-like  cavity  of 
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the  hand,  occasioned  by  bending 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger. 

DIO'PTRrC  {StSiTTonai,  to  see 
through).  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment now  generally  adopted  for 
expressing  the  focal  length  of 
lenses  used  in  ophthalmic  practice  ; 
one  dioptric  (Id.)  is  equal  to  a 
metre,  two  dioptrics  (3d.)  to  half  a 
metre  focal  length  and  so  on.  To 
express  dioptrics  in  English 
inches,  divide  the  number  of 
inches  in  a  metre  (39.37)  by  the 
number  of  dioptrics. 

DIOETHO'SIS  (SiSpBcocns,  a 
making  straight,  as  in  the  setting 
of  a  limb — Hipp.).  The  restora- 
tion of  parts  to  their  proper  situ- 
ation ;  the  reduction  of  a  fractured 
or  luxated  limb. 

DIO'SMIN.  A  brownish-yellow, 
bitter  extractive  matter  procured 
from  several  species  of  Barosma, 
formerly  Diosma.    See  Biichu. 

DIO'XIDE.  According  to  the 
electro-chemical  theory,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  compound  may,  in 
relation  to  each  other,  be  con- 
sidered oppositely  electric ;  the 
equivalents  of  the  negative  element 
may  then  be  distinguished  by 
Latin  numerals,  those  of  the 
positive  by  Greek ;  thus,  a  bin- 
oxide  denotes  a  compound  which 
contains  two  equivalents  of  the 
negative  element  oxygen  ;  where- 
as a  cZi-oxide  indicates  that  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  is  combined 
with  two  of  some  positive  body ; 
dioxide  is  now  always  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  hinoxide. 

DIPHTHE'RIA  (5i(f>0e'pa,  a  pre- 
pared hide,  a  piece  of  leather). 
"A  specific  disease,  with  mem- 
branous exudation  on  a  mucous 
surface  (generally  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  air-passages),  or  occa- 
sionally on  a  wound." — Nom.  of 
Bis. 


Under  the  term  diplitherite, 
Bretonneau  included,  not  only  the 
acute  and  gangrenous  varieties  of 
pharyngitis,  both  of  which  are 
accompanied  by  exudation  of  a 
false  memhrane,  but  also  infiam- 
mation  of  the  trachea ;  and  he 
contends  that  this  peculiar  disease 
is  identical  with  croup,  arising 
from  the  same  causes,  and  re- 
quiring the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

DIPLE'GIC  (Sis,  twice,  irXvyv, 
a  stroke).  The  designation  of  a 
form  of  paralysis  where  both  sides 
of  the  body  are  affected  to  a  simi- 
lar extent,  as  in  bilateral  facial 
paralysis. 

DI'PLOE  {SiirxS-n,  a  fold, 
doubling,  especially  the  overlap- 
ping of  the  bones  of  the  skull). 
Meditulliuni.  The  cellular  osse- 
ous tissue  which  sej)arates  the  two 
tables  of  the  skull  from  each  other. 

DIPLOGE'NESIS  (SittAoOs, 
double,  7ece(7is,  generation). 
Double  generation,  owing  to  the 
union  of  two  germs. 

DIPLO'MA  (SiirXu/xa,  anything 
folded  double).  Originally,  let- 
ters patent  of  a  prince,  written 
on  waxed  tables  folded  together. 
The  term  is  now  restricted  to  au 
instrument  by  which  a  legalized 
corporation  confers  a  title  of 
dignity,  or  a  privilege  to  practise 
in  a  learned  profession. 

DI'PLO-NEU'RA  (SnrXods, 
double,  vevpof,  a  nerve).  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Grant  to  the 
Second  Sub-kingdom  of  Animals, 
or  Helminthoida,  comprising  the 
various  forTiis  of  Worms,  in  which 
the  nervous  columns  have  their 
ganglionic  enlargements  very 
slightly  developed,  and  aro 
marked  by  a  greater  lateral  sepa- 
ration from  each  other  along  the 
median  lino,  than  is  observed 
in  the  next  sub-kingdom.  The 
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classes  are  polygastrica,  rotifera, 
suctoria,  cirrhopoda,  and  annulida. 

DIPLOTSIS  (SittAoSs,  double, 
the  eye,  from  6-mofi.ai,  to 
see).  jDiplopia.  Visus  duplicatus. 
Double  vision;  a  disease  of  the 
eye,  in  which  the  person  sees  an 
object  double  or  triple;  incom- 
plete or  incipient  amiawosis.  This 
disease  is  of  two  kinds  :  — 1.  The 
patient  sees  an  object  double, 
treble,  &c.,  only  when  he  is  look- 
ing at  it  with  both  his  eyes,  the 
object  appearing  single  on  his 
shutting  one  eye ;  or,  2.  The 
patient  sees  every  object  double, 
whether  he  surveys  it  with  one  or 
both  his  eyes.  Uniocular  diplopsis 
is  a  form  of  double  vision  occurring 
when  one  eye  only  is  used. 

DIPLOTE'GIA.  The  name 
given,  in  carpology,  by  Desvaux 
to  an  inferior  capsule,  dehiscing 
by  spores,  as  in  campanula. 

DIPPEL'S  OIL.  An  animal 
oil  procTU'ed  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  animal  matter, 
especially  of  albuminous  and 
gelatinous  substances.  It  is  sy- 
nonymous with  hone  oil. 

DI'PSACUS  (Si\paKos,  a  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  attended  with 
violent  thirst — Galen).  A  name 
formerly  given  to  diabetes,  from 
the  thirst  accompanying  that 
affection. 

DIPSOMA'NIA  (Slxf/a,  thirst, 
fj-avia,  madness).  A  form  of  j)ar- 
tial  moral  mania,  inducing  a  pro- 
pensity to  drunkenness.  But  the 
term  means  "  a  mania  for  being 
thirsty,"  and  would  be  well  re- 
placed by  the  word  potomania, 
from  ttSto^,  a  drinking. 

Dipsomania  and  Alcoholism. 
Dr.  Magnan  states  that  dipso- 
mania is  a  form  of  instinctive 
monomania,  whilst  alcoholism  is 
a  poisoning.  Trelat  says  that 
drunkards  are  men  who    get  I 


drunk  when  they  get  the  chance 
of  drinking,  whale  dipsomaniacs 
are  jjeoijle  suffering  from  disease 
who  get  drunk  whenever  they  get 
an  attack  of  their  peculiar  dis- 
order." 

DIPSO'SIS  (S/if-a,  thirst).  Mor- 
bid thirst ;  excessive  or  impaired 
desire  of  drinking. 

DIRECTION,  AXIAL ;  EQUA- 
TOEIAL.  The  axial  direction,  or 
line  of  magnetic  force,  is  that 
which  connects  the  two  poles  of  a 
magnet ;  the  eqiiatorial  direction 
is  that  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axial.  Bodies  which  place 
themselves  across  the  axial  direc- 
tion are  termed  diamagnetic. 

DIEE'OTOR  {dirigere,  to  direct). 
A  narrow,  grooved  instrument,  of 
silver  or  steel,  used  to  direct  the 
knife  in  dividing  any  part. 

DI'RIGENS  [dirigere,  to  direct). 
An  ancient  constituent  in  a  pre- 
scription, meaning  that  which 
directs  the  operation  of  the  asso- 
ciated substances  ;  thus.  Nitre,  in 
conjunction  with  Squill,  is  diu- 
retic ;  with  Quaiaciom,  it  is  diapho- 
retic. 

DIRT-EATING.  Geopliagie.  A 
strange  practice  constituting  one 
of  the  chief  endemic  diseases  of 
all  tropical  America. — Dr.  Gait. 

DIS-.  A  Latin  inseparable 
particle,  denoting,  when  prefixed 
to  verbs,  asunder,  in  pieces,  apart, 
in  two.  It  sometimes  retains  its 
unaltered  form,  as  in  dislocation  ; 
sometimes  it  assimilates  its  s  to 
the  following  consonant,  as  in  dif- 
fusion, or  it  may  reject  the  s 
altogether,  as  in  digestion,  dilu- 
ent, &c. 

DISAETICULA'TION  (dis,  an 
inseparable  particle  denoting 
asunder,  and  articulus,  a  joint). 
Amputation  of  a  limb  performed 
at  a  joint.  De-artimlation  is  an 
obsolete  term. 
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DISC,  OPTIC.  The  pale  oval 
prominence  marking  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye-ball. 

DISCISSION  (discindo,  to  sepa- 
rate). The  operation  of  rupturing 
the  lens  capsule  previous  to  its 
removal  for  cataract. 

DISCOLORATION.  A  morbid 
stain  of  the  skin,  as  the  pigmen- 
tary, the  syphilitic,  the  hsemor- 
rhagic,  the  parasitic,  the  chemical. 
See  Macula. 

DISCRE'TE  {discretus,  sepa- 
rated). A  term  applied  to  certain 
exanthemata,  in  which  the  papulte 
or  pustules  ^ve  separated  from  one 
another,  as  opposed  to  the  term 
confluent,  or  flowing  together. 

DISCUS  PROLrCERUS  {dis- 
cus, a  disk,  proles,  offspring, 
gerere,  to  bear).  Discus  vitellinus. 
The  proligerous  disk  or  layer  ;  a 
granular  layer,  situated  generally 
towards  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  ovarian  vesicle,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  true  ovum 
or  ovule. 

DISCISSION  {discutere,  to 
shatter).  A  shaking,  a  breaking 
up  or  dispersing,  a  dissolution  and 
removal — as  of  a  tumor.  See 
JDlsciitients. 

DISCU'TIENTS  (discutere,  to 
shake  into  pieces).  Substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  resolving 
or  "discussing"  tumors. 

DISEASE.  This  term  was 
once  applied  to  any  distress  or 
discomfort,  but  is  now  limited  to 
a  sick  and  suffering  condition 
of  body,  to  change  of  structure, 
as  distinguished  from  disordered 
function.  Disease  is  termed  acute, 
when  severe  and  of  short  duration, 
clironio,  when  loss  severe  and  of 
long  continuance;  sporadic,  yvhon 
arising  from  occasional  causes,  as 
cold,  fatigue;  epidemic,  when  a- 
risiug  from  a  general  cause,  as 
excessive  heat,  contagion;  ende- 


mic, when  prevailing  locally,  as 
from  marsh -miasma  ;  intercurrent 
when  it  is  sporadic,  occurring  in 
the  midst  of  epidemic  or  endemic 
disease.  English  disease  is  rickets ; 
blue  disease.  Cyanosis ;  Zymotic 
disease,  one  due  to  the  intro- 
duction into  the  body  and  the 
multiplication  therein  of  a  special 
germ. 

DISINEE'CTANTS.  Mechani- 
cal aud  other  agents  which  destroy 
miasmata,  both  odorous  and  in- 
odorous, and  prevent  the  growth  of 
septic  organisms.  The  Disinfect- 
ing Liquid  of  Labarraque  consists 
of  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  ; 
that  of  Burnet,  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc;  that  of  Condy,  of 
a  manganate  of  soda. 

DISINTEGRA'TION  (dis,  and 
integrare,  to  make  whole).  The 
destruction  of  cohesion,  the  break- 
ing up  into  pieces.  The  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  spinal  cord, 
designated  by  Lockhart  Clarke  as 
"granular  disintegration,"  has 
been  referred  by  Benedikt  to  a 
jsrocess  of  lymphorrhagia. 

DISK  or  DISC  (discus,  a  flat 
plate).  A  term  signifying,  in 
I  botanyi  any  ring  or  whorl  of 
glands,  scales,  or  other  bodies  that 
surround  the  base  of  an  ovary, 
intervening  between  it  and  the 
stamens.  In  its  most  conmion 
state,  it  is  a  fleshy  wax- like  ring, 
as  in  the  orange. 

DISLOCA'TION  (didocare,  to 
put  out  of  place).  Tho  displace- 
ment of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
a  bono  from  their  natural  situa- 
tion. The  term  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  luxation,  which  is  not 
qiiito  so  generally  applied,  and 
suggests  more  of  external  force. 
It  is  usual,  for  instance,  to  s]icak 
of  tho  didocaiion,  not  tho  ligation, 
of  tho  internal  cartilage  of  tho 
knee ;  and  tho  latter  term  is 
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seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  describing 
the  displacement  of  the  small 
bones  of  the  wrist  or  instep,  or  of 
single  vertebree.    See  Loco-motus. 

1.  Dislocations  are  distinguished, 
with  respect  to  extent,  into  the 
complete,  and  the  incomplete ;  the 
latter  term  is  applied  when  the 
articular  .  surfaces  still  remain 
partially  in  contact ;  this  occurs 
in  ginglymoid  articulations  only, 
as  those  of  the  foot,  knee,  and 
elbow.  The  complete  dislocation 
almost  always  occurs  in  the  orbi- 
cular articulations. 

2.  The  Direction  of  a  Dislocation 
is  named  upward,  downward, 
forward  and  baclcward,  in  the  orbi- 
cular articulations  ;  and  lateral, 
forward,  and  backward,  in  the 
ginglymoid. 

3.  Dislocations  are  further  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  ac- 
companying circumstances,  into 
the  simple,  when,  unattended  by 
a  wound,  communicating  inter- 
nally with  the  joint  and  externally 
with  the  air ;  and  the  compound, 
when  attended  by  sucli  a 
wound, 

4.  When  a  Dislocation  occui-s  in 
consequence  of  a  disease  destroy- 
ing the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and 
articular  cavities  of  the  bones,  it 
is  termed  spontaneous. 

5.  Desault  divided  Dislocations 
of  the  humerus  into  the  primitive, 
which  are  the  sudden  effects  of 
external  violence,  and  the  conse- 
cutive, which  follow  the  former, 
from  the  influence  of  other  causes, 
as  of  a  fresh  fall,  while  the  arm  is 
separated  from  the  trunk. 

DISLOCATION  OP  MEMORY. 
A  term  proposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Holland  for  the  phenomena  of 
complete  but  temporary  forgetf ul- 
ness. 

DISPE'NSATOKY  {dispensa- 
torium,  an  apothecary's  diary  or 


j  day-book).  A  treatise  of  the  com- 
position of  medicines ;  a  private, 
not  officinal,  pharmacopoeia. 

DISPERSION  (dispergo,  to 
scatter).  The  decomposition  of  a 
beam  of  white  light  into  its  con- 
stituent rays  of  different  refranci- 
bility. 

DISPLA'CEMENT.  1.  A  term 
applied  to  a  ijharmaceutical  pro- 
cess by  which  the  soluble  matter 
of  drugs  is  removed  or  displaced 
in  the  highest  state  of  concentra 
tion,  and  by  means  of  the  least 
possible  amount  of  fluid.  2.  The 
term  displacement  is  also  used  as 
synonymous  with  couching — an 
operation  for  cataract. 

DISSECTING  ANEUETSM. 
See  Aneurysm. 

DISSE'CTION  (dissecare,  to 
cut  in  pieces).  The  display  of  the 
different  structures  of  the  animal 
body,  by  means  of  the  scalpel, 
comprising  the  several  branches 
called  osteotomy,  myotomy,  neuro- 
tomy, &c. 

DISSE'PIMENTS  (dissepire,  to 
separate).  The  partitions  inside 
of  a  fruit  which  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  sides  of  its  cons'titu- 
ent  carpels.  Dissepiments  are 
therefore  necessarily  alternate 
with  the  stigma.  See  Phrag- 
mata. 

DISSOCIA'TION  (dissociatio,  a 
separation).  A  term  employed  in 
chemistry,  originally  almost  sy- 
nonymously with  decomposition. 
— 1.  Recently,  M.  Deville  has  used 
the  term  to  indicate  the  partial 
and  gradual  decomposition  which 
bodies  undergo  when  exposed  to 
a  temperature  helow  that  at  which 
they  are  decomposed  in  bulk, 
which  is  their  true  temperatui-e  or 
decomposition.  Dr.  Wurtz  em- 
ploys the  term  to  characterize  the 
temporary  disjunction  which  cer- 
tain bodies'  undergo  at  elevated 
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temperatures  into  elements  wbicli 
are  ready  to  recombine  when  the 
temperature  becomes  lowered. 

The  term  "dissociation"  is 
perhaps  not  a  strictly  appropriate 
one,  since  it  implies  that  a  union 
is  broken  up  into  socii,  or  members 
of  like  kind,  while,  in  the  pheno- 
mena in  question,  chemical  com- 
pounds are  resolved  into  com- 
ponents which  are  essentially 
different  from  one  another.  See 
Thermolysis. 

DISSOLUTION  (dissolvo,  to 
loosen) .  The  act  of  loosening  or 
dissolving.  A  term  used  by 
Hughlings  Jackson  and  applied  to 
the  scientific  study  of  disease, 
which  he  regards  as  a  product  of 
dissolution  as  opposed  to  evolu- 
tion.— Poiver  and  Sedgeiviclc. 

DI'STAL  ASPECT  {distare,  to 
stand  apart).  An  aspect  of  a 
bone  or  of  a  situation  from  the 
trunk  or  towards  the  extremity. 
(See  Cardiac).  The  term  distad, 
used  abverbially,  signifies  "  to- 
wards the  distal  aspect." 

DISTAL  LIGATURE.  A  liga- 
ture placed  on  an  artery  beyond 
the  aneurysm,  i.e.  the  latter  being 
between  the  ligature  and  the 
heart. 

DISTI'CHIASIS  {Sio-rixla,  a 
double  line,  as  of  ships,  as  of  eye- 
lashes ;  from  5ls,  twice,  (tt'lxos,  a 
row).  An  affection  in  which  each 
tarsus  has  a  double  row  of  eye- 
lashes, some  of  which,  inclining 
inward,  irritate  the  eye,  and  keep 
up  ophthalmia.    See  Trichiasis. 

DI'STICHOUS  {Sis,  twice,  (Tt'i- 
Xos,  a  row).  Arranged  in  two 
rows  ;  a  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  florets  of  a  spikclct,  to  the 
grains  of  an  ear,  of  grasses. 

DISTILLA'TION  (destilla/re,  to 
drop  by  little  and  little).  The 
conversion  of  a  liquid  into  vapour 
by  heat,  and  its  subsequent  con- 


densation into  the  liquid  form  in  a 
separate  vessel  by  cold. — 1.  Some- 
times the  volatile  matter  condenses 
as  a  solid  body,  and  then  the  pro- 
cess is  called  sublimation.  2. 
When  the  product  obtained  is  the 
result  of  a  change  induced  by  heat 
upon  the  original  substance,  out 
of  contact  with  air,  the  process  is 
named  destructive  or  dry  distilla- 
tion. 3.  When  a  liquid  possessing 
a  definite  boiling-point  is  separated 
from  other  liquids  possessing 
other  boiling-points,  the  process 
is  termed  fractional  distillation. 
4.  When  the  process  of  distillation 
is  repeated  many  times,  in  order 
to  obtain  perfect  purity  from  the 
less  volatile  matter,  it  is  termed 
rectification.    Other  terms  are — 

1.  Destillatio  per  Latus,  in  which 
the  vapour  passes  laterally  from 
the  retort  to  the  receiver,  where  it 
is  condensed. 

2.  Destillatio  per  ascensum,  in 
which  the  vapour  ascends  into  the 
head  of  the  still,  and  thence  passes 
into  the  worm,  before  it  is  con- 
densed. 

3.  Destillatio  per  descensum,  in 
which  the  vapour  descends  into 
a  lower  cavity  of  the  vessel,  to  be 
condensed,  the  fire  being  placed 
over  the  materials. 

DI'STOMA  (Si's,  twice,  crrSfJia, 
the  mouth).  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  storelminthous  parasitic 
worms,  of  which  the  species  cras- 
su7)i  infests  the  duodenum ;  Ian- 
ceolatum,  the  hepatic  duct  and 
intestines ;  ophthalmolobiiim,  the 
eye ;  heteropliyes,  the  small  in- 
testines ;  and  hepaticum,  the  liver 
of  sheep  and  cattle.   See  Bilharzia. 

DISTO'RTION  (distorquere,  to 
wrest  aside).  A  terra  applied  to 
the  spine,  or  limbs,  when  they  are 
bent  from  their  natural  form. 
When  the  distortion  ia  congenital, 
I  it  is  termed  malformation. 
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DISTO'RTOE  ORIS  (distorquere, 
to  twist  on  one  side).  A  name 
given  to  one  of  the  zygomatic 
muscles,  from  its  distorting  the 
mouth,  as  in  rage,  grinning,  &c. 

DI'STRIX  (dis,  twice,  Opl^,  the 
hair).  Porlsy  hair;  a  disease  of 
the  hair,  in  which  it  splits  at  the 
ends. 

DITHIO'NIO  ACID  (Sh  twice, 
eeloj/,  sulphur).  A  term  applied  by 
Berzelius  to  hyjDosulphurio  acid. 
The  hyposulphm-ous  acid  he  calls 
dithionous.  Each  contains  two 
atoms  of  sulphur  or  thiosulphuric 
acid. 

DIURB'SIS  (  ovpeai,  to  pass  in 
urine,  Hipxi.,  or,  absolutely,  to 
pass  urine).  ZJmia  frequens. 
This  term  is  applied,  though  im- 
properly, to  an  abundant  excre- 
tion of  urine).  Hence  the  term 
diuretics,  applied  to  medicines 
which  augment  the  urinary  dis- 
charge, and  facilitate  its  expulsion 
from  the  bladder,  as  cantharis, 
digitalis,  &c.    See  Polyuria. 

Diuresis,  chronic.  A  term  ap- 
plied _  by  Sit"  Thomas  Watson  to 
the  disease  vaguely  designated  as 
diabetes  insipidus.  The  excess  of 
water,  or  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  urea,  in  the  urine, 
than  exists  in  a  state  of  health, 
has  been  termed  by  Dr.  "Willis, 
hydruria,  azoturia,  and  anazoturia, 
respectively. 

DIURNA'TION  {diurnus,  daily). 
A  term  introduced  by  Marshall 
Hall  to  express  the  state  of  some 
animals,  as  the  bat,  diu-ing  the 
day,  contrasted  with  their  activity 
at  night.    Compare  Hybernatio7i. 

DIVAGA'TION  (divagari,  to 
wander  about).  A  going  astray. 
A  state  of  rambling  in  mind  or  in 
speech. 

DIVALENT.  A  terra  in  che- 
mistry ap]ih'ed  to  an  element  or 
radical  wliich  is  capable  of  uniting 


with  two  univalent  elements  or 
radicals. 

DIVARICA'TION  (divaricare, 
to  straddle).  The  bifurcation,  or 
separating  into  two,  of  an  artery, 
a  nerve,  &c.  Divaricatio  pal- 
pebrarum is  a  synonym  for  ec- 
tropium,  or  eversion  of  the  eye- 
lids. Branches  of  trees  are  called 
divaricating,  when  they  spread  out 
at  right  angles  from  the  stem. 

DIVERTI'CULUM  {divertere, 
to  turn  diflFerent  ways).  A  by- 
passage ;  a  hole  to  get  out  at;  a 
blind  tube  branching  out  of  a 
longer  one,  especially  out  of  the 
small  intestine.  Diverticulum 
Nucha  is  the  peritoneal  pouch 
surrounding  the  round  ligament 
of  the  uterus.  Diverti'culum 
Meclcelii  is  a  smaU  pouch  occa- 
sionally found  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum  ;  it  repre- 
sents the  proximal  portion  of  the 
vitello-intestinal  duct. 

D.OBEREINER'S  LAMP.  An 
instrument,  invented  by  Professor 
Dobereiner,  of  Jena,  for  producing 
an  instantaneous  light,  by  throwing 
a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  iipon  recently- 
prepared  spongy  platinum ;  the 
metal  instantly  becomes  red  hot, 
and  then  sets  fire  to  the  gas, 
which,  in  tm-n,  lights  a  candle 
placed  in  front  of  it. 

DO'CHMIUS  ANCHYLOS- 
TOMUM.  See  Anchylostomum 
Dundenale. 

DOCIMA'STIC  ART  {ioKHiiCo,, 
to  prove  by  trial).  The  art  of 
assaying ;  the  testing  of  medicines 
and  poisons. 

DODECAGT'NIA  {U^^na, 
twelve,  yvv-i),  a  woman).  The  de- 
siguation  of  those  orders  of  plants, 
in  tlio  Linna3an  system,  which  are 
cliaracterized  by  the  presence  of 
twelve  styles. 

DODECA'NDRIA  {Ud(Ka, 
twelve,     a.vi]p,    a    man).  The 
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eleventh  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnffian  system,  characterized  by 
the  preseace  of  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  stamens,  provided  they 
do  not  adhere  by  their  filaments. 

DOLA'BRIPORM  {dolahra,^  an 
axe,  forma,  likeness).  Ase-like  ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to 
certain  fleshy  leaves  somewhat 
resembling  an  old-fashioned  axe- 
head,  as  in  a  species  of  mesem- 
bryanthemum. 

DOLICHOCE'PHALOUS  {SoM- 
x6s,  long,  K6(f>a\'/7,  the  head). 
Having  a  skull  whoso  antero- 
posterior diameter,  or  that  from 
the  frontal  to  the  occipital  bone, 
exceeds  the  transverse  diameter, 
as  many  African  tribes. 

DONOVAN'S  SOLUTION. 
Liquor  arsenici  et  hydrargyri 
hydriodatis. 

DO'KSAL  ASPECT  (dorsimi, 
the  back).  An  aspect  towards 
the  dorsum  or  back-bone.  The 
term  dorsad,  used  adverbially,  sig- 
nifies towards  "  the  dorsal  aspect." 

DORSA'LIS  PENIS.  The  supe- 
rior division  of  the  internal  pudic 
nerve,  distributed  to  the  glans 


penis. 

DORSTE'NIA. 


A    genus  of 


Urticaceous  plants,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  arranged  upon  a 
fleshy  receptacle,  usually  flat  and 
expanded,  and  of  very  variable 
form.  The  D.  Braziliensis  is  said 
to  yield  the  contrajerva-root  which 
occurs  in  the  shops. 

DO'RSUM.  The  back  of  a  man 
or  other  animal.  Hence  the 
terms  dorsal,  appertaining  to  the 
back ;  dorsi-spinal,  applied  to  a 
plexus  of  veins  connected  with 
the  processes  and  arches  of  the 
vertebrEe  ;  dorsocervical,  the  desig- 
nation of  a  region  at  the  back 
part  of  the  neck ;  and  dorso-costalis, 
dorso-scapularis,  and  dorso-trache- 
Uus,  names  of  muscles,  respec- 
tively synonymous  with  the 
serratus  posticus  superior,  the 
rhomboideus  minor,  and  the 
splenius  colli,  muscles. 

DOSIS  (SSffis,  from  Si'Scomi,  to 
give).  A  dose ;  a  determinate 
quantity  of  anything  given.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  the  full 
dose  may  be  given.  But  for  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  doses  of  most  medicines  should 
be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of 
the  age,  to  the  age  increased  by 
twelve.    Thus — 


1     _  1 

At  one  year  the  dose  is  ^  _^  12  "fs^^  °^  ^'^^  ^^'^^ 

2 

At  two  years 


At  three  years 
At  four  years 


-2 +  12"-^*^ 

3  1 

••  3  +  12-  5*^^^ 

4  _  1 

■  •  4  -f  12-  4* 


It  should  bo  carefully  remem- 
bered, however,  that  infants  boar 
opiates  far  worse,  and  purgatives 
better,  than  according  to  the  rule. 

DO'SSIL.  A  pledget  of  lint, 
made  up  in  a  cylindrical  lorm. 

DOTHINE'NTERITE  (5o0iV,  a 


pustule,  evTtpou,  an  intestine).  A 
term  applied  by  M.  Bretouneau 
to  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  glands  of  Poyer  and  Brunner, 
which  he  considered  to  bo  the  es- 
sential cliaractcr  of  a  largo  class  of 
fevers,  particularly  the  typhoid. 
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DOUBLE-FLUID  SEEIES.  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams, 
with  reference  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  distinct  blood  proper '  and 
chylo-aqueous  fluids,  to  those  in- 
vertebrate animals  corresponding 
to  the  radiate  and  articulate  series 
of  systematic  zoologists.  To  the 
whole  molluscan  series,  in  which 
the  chain  diverges  from  the  ra- 
diate and  articulate  chain,  he 
devotes  the  term  singlefluid  series. 

DOUBLE  EEFRACTION.  See 
Refraction. 

DOUBLE  SALTS.  Salts  which 
combine  with  each  other,  as  alum, 
which  is  a  combination  of  suljDhate 
of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash. In  naming  this  double  salt, 
it  is_  enough  to  say,  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash,  for  there  are 
not  two  acids  in  a  double  salt, 
although  there  are  two  bases. 

DOUBLE  TOUCH.  A  term 
applied  to  surgical  examination 
per  rectum  and  per  vaginam  at 
the  same  time. 

DOUBLES.  DoiMe  Epsom 
Salts.  A  term  applied  to  the 
single  Epsom  salts,  after  they  have 
been  di-ained,  dissolved,  and  re- 
crystallized.    See  Singles. 

DOUCHE.  The  French  term 
for  a  shower-bath.  A  cold  affu- 
sion ;  a  column  or  current  of  fluid 
directed  to,  or  made  to  fall  iipon, 
some  part  of  the  body.  According 
as  the  fluid  employed  is  water  or 
aqueous  vapour,  the  application  is 
called  the  liquid  douche,  or  the 
va2J0ur  douche.  According  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  applied,  we 
have  the  descending,  the  lateral, 
and  the  ascending  douche. 

DOUGLAS'S  TOUCH.  A 
pouch  of  peritoneum  placed 
Ijotween  the  uterus  and  the 
rectum. 

DOUGLAS'S-  FOLD.  The 
semilunar  fold  of  the  lower  free 


border  of  tlie  posterior  layer  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle. 

D07E  -  TAIL  JOINT.  The 
suture  or  serrated  articulation,  as 
of  the  bones  of  the  head.  See 
Articulatioji. 

DOVEE'S  POWDEE.  A  valu- 
able sudorific,  consisting  of  the 
Pulvis  Ipecacuanha}  Compositus 
of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Ten  grains 
contain  one  grain  of  opium.  The 
dose  is  from  5  to  10  grains. 

DRACHM  (Spaxixri,  from  Spda-- 
(Tojiai,  to  grasp  with  the  hand). 
Literally,  a  handful,  or  manipulus 
of  the  Latins.    An  Attic  weight 
of  about  66  grains  avoirdupois. 
Now,  an  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 
This  is  an  instance  of  a  term  hav- 
ing narrowed  its  meaning  in  time 
DEACONTI'ASIS  {SpaKSfrwu, 
dim.  of  SpoLKoiv,  a  snake).    A  hel- 
minthic disease  produced  in  the 
human   body,    especially  in  the 
sub-cutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the 
feet  and  legs,   by   ti.e  presence 
of  the   Dracunculus  Medinensis, 
Filaria    Medinensis,    or  Guinea- 
worm.    See  Guinea-ivorm. 

DEA'GANTIN.     A  mucilage 
obtained  from  gum-tragacauth. 

DEAGE'ES.  Bruges.  Sugar- 
plums ;  lately  employed  for  ad- 
ministering medicines.  In  some 
of  these  the  centres  or  nuclei  are 
almonds,  or  some  seeds  or  fruit ; 
in  others,  the  nuclei  are  piUs  or 
boluses  ;  in  a  third  variety,  the 
centres  consist  of  a  liquid;  in 
some  forms  of  dragees  there  is 
no  separate  nucleus. 

Brag6es  Mindralcs.  Dragees  for 
extemporaneously  preparing  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters.  The  pre- 
pared dragee  is  to  be  dropped 
into  a  glass  of  water,  and  allowed 
slowly  to  dissolve,  the  disengaged 
carbonic  acid  being  pai'tly  retained 
by  the  water. 
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DEACON'S  BLOOD.  Sanguis 
draconis.  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain resinous  substances,  mostly 
obtained  from  some  palms  of  the 
genus  Calamus ;  to  a  product  of 
the  Dracsena  draco ;  also  to  a 
substance  obtained  from  the 
Pterocarpus  draco.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  tears,  of  grains,  and 
of  reeds;  it  consists  of  a  pecu- 
liar resinous,  colouring  principle, 
called  draconin,  mixed  with  ben- 
zoic aci^  and  other  matters.  The 
Greeks  called  it  cinnahar,  a  name 
they  also  applied  to  the  red  bi- 
sulphide of  mercury. 

DRAINAGE  TUBES.  Tubes 
of  indiarubber  or  other  material 
for  gradually  discharging  the 
contents    of   large  suppurating 

C  S  V 1  1 6  S 

DEA'STICS  (Spdw,  to  effect). 
Purgatives  which  operate  effectually, 
as  croton-oil,  elaterium,  &c. 

DRILLING.  An  operation  for 
producing  absorption,  in  cases  of 
capsular  ^r  capsulo  -  lenticular 
cataract  with  adliesion  of  the 
pupil,  caused  by  iritis. 

DRILLING  BONE.  See  Ca- 
valry Bone. 

DRO'MOGRAPH  (Sp6/xos,  a 
course,  ypdipw,  to  write).  An  in- 
strument for  recording  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  current  in  an  artery. 

DROPPING-BOTTLE.  An  in- 
strument for  supplying  small 
quantities  of  a  fluid  to  a  test-tube 
or  other  vessel.  A  dropping -iiihe 
is  a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb 
blown  in  it,  and  capable  of  supply, 
ing  by  drops  any  liquor  contained 
in  it. 

DROPPED  WRIST.  An  affec- 
tion occurring  in  lead  palsy,  when 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist  are 
paralyzed. 

DRO'PSY  (from  the  Greek, 
vSpcuxp — Latin,  hydrops  :  Th.  vSwp, 
water,  and  Si^,  the  look  or  aspect). 


Aqua  inter  cutem.  (A  preternatural 
effusion  of  watery  or  serous  fluid 
into_  the  cellular  tissue,  or  into 
any 'of  the  natural  serous  cavities 
of  the  body).  "With  the  addition 
of  the  epithet  encysted,  it  desig- 
nates a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in 
a  sac,  of  which  the  ovarium  is 
most  frequently  the  seat.  [The 
term  dropsy  is  an  abbreviation  of 
hydropsy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  derivations.] 
See  Hydrops. 

DRUG.  A  medicinal  simple; 
an  ingredient  used  in  medicine. 
The  Itahan  term  is  droga ;  the 
French,  drogue.  Dry-grocer  was 
formerly  in  use  as  well  as  green- 
grocer; and  drug  or  droog  signified 
a  dry  herb  or  aroma.  Why  not 
go  to  the  Greeks  at  once  ?  Their 
rpvyn  is  dryness  ;  their  rpv^,  dregs. 
The  distinction  between  drugs  and 
chemicals  is  as  vague  as  that 
between  chemist  and  druggist  and 
apothecary. 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT.  Lime- 
light. A  brilliant  light  procured 
by  exj)Osing  a  small  ball  of  lime  to 
the  action  of  a  flame  fed  by  oxyhy- 
drogen  gas;  the  flame,  in  a  highly 
vivid  state,  heats  the  lime  to  an  in- 
tense degree,  and  inthis  heated  state, 
the  lime  emits  a  light  exceeding 
in  brilliancy  any  flame  yet  known. 

DRU'PA.  A  drupe.  A  stone- 
fruit,  originally  one-celled,  one  or 
two  -  seeded ;  the  mesocarpium 
fleshy,  the  endocarpium  woody,  as 
in  amygdalus. 

DRy  CUPPING.  The  applica,- 
tion  of  the  cupping-class,  without 
scarification,  in  order  to  produce 
revulsion  of  blood  from  any  part 
of  the  body. 

DRY  DIET.  A  term  denoting 
restriction  in  the  amount  of 
alimentary  fluids.  By  dry  treat- 
ment is  signified  the  total  absti- 
nence from  liquids. 
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DRY  PILE.  The  name  of  a 
galvanic  apparatus,  constructed 
with  pairs  of  metallic  plates,  sepa- 
rated by  layers  of  farinaceous 
paste  mixed  with  common  salt. 
The  name  is  inappropriate,  as  the 
apparatus  evidently  owed  its 
efficacy  to  the  moisture  of  the 
paste. 

DRY  EOT.  A  species  of  decay 
to  which  wood  is  subject.  The 
wood  loses  all  its  cohesion,  and 
becomes  friable,  and  fungi  gene- 
rally appear  upon  it ;  but  the  fii-st 
destructive  change  is  probably  of 
a  chemical  kind,  allied  to  the 
action  of  fermentation,  and  the 
process  cannot,  therefore,  be 
correctly  called  a  dry  one. 

DRYSDALE'S  CELLS.  Deli- 
cate granular  non-nucleated  cells 
found  in  the  fluid  of  ovarian 
dropsy,  and  regarded  by  Drysdale 
as  pathognomic  of  ovarian  fluid  ; 
most  pathologists  however  doubt 
this. 

DU'ALIN.  1.  Another  name 
for  glyoxyline.  2.  An  explosive 
substance  consisting  of  ammonia 
and  saw-dust,  acted  on  by  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid. 

DQ'ALITY  (diialis,  containing 
two).  A  term  expressing  the 
existence  or  quality  of  two  dis- 
tinct beings  or  conditions. 

1.  Duality  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. A  term  denoting  the  exis- 
tence of  two  functions  of  matter, 
chemically  considered,  or  the 
combining  tendency  of  electro- 
positive and  electro-negative  radi- 
cals ;  these  are  the  acid  and  the 
basic  functions — functions  mutu- 
ally opposed,  but  correlative, 
like  the  functions  of  north  and 
south  magnetic,  and  of  jsosi- 
tive  and  negative  in  electrical 
relations. 

2.  Duality  of  electric  agency. 
A  term  expressive  of  the  theory 


that  one  kind  of  electricity  cannot 
be  developed  without  the  other  : 
if  a  glass-tube  be  submitted  to 
friction,  two  substances  are 
rubbed  ;  and  to  estimate  the  total 
consequences  of  such  friction,  the 
rubber,  as  well  as  the  tube, 
must  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tion. 

3.  Duality  of  organs.  Duality, 
as  applied  to  the  hrain,  denotes 
that  this  organ  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  halves ;  in  fact^  of  two 
brains,  performing  the  same  func- 
tions, but  acting  conjointly  or 
independently  of  each  othei*. 
The  term  is  applicable  to  all  the 
limbs,  and,  j^erhaps,  to  many  other 
organs  of  the  body. 

DUBOI'SIN.  An  alkaloid  ex- 
tracted from  Duboisia  myopo- 
roides ;  it  checks  perspiration, 
dilates  the  pupil  and  lowers  blood- 
pressure. 

DUOHENNE'S  DISEASE.  A 
nervous  aSection  indicated  by 
"  progressive  abolition  of  the  co- 
ordination of  movement  and  ap- 
parent paralysis,  contrasting 
with  the  integrity  of  the  muscular 
power."  Duchenne  terms  this 
affection  ataxie  locomotrice  pro- 
gressive. It  was  formerly  con- 
founded with  tahes  dorsalis,  but  is 
now  better  known  as  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis. 

DUCTUS  {ducere,  to  lead).  A 
duct ;  a  conduit-pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  liquid. 

1.  Ductus  ad  nasum.  A  duct 
continued  from  the  lacrymal  sac, 
and  opening  into  tho  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose. 

2.  Ductus  arteriosus.  A  tube 
which,  in  the  foetus,  joins  tho 
pulmonary  arfceiy  with  the  aorta. 
It  degenerates,  after  birth,  into  a 
fibrous  cord.  , 

3.  Ductus  communis choledoohus. 
The  bile-duct,  formed  by  the  juno- 
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tion  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic 
ducts. 

4.  Ductus  cysticus.  The  excre- 
toiy  duct,  which  leads  from  the 
neck  of  the  gall-blader  to  join  the 
hepatic,  forming  with  it  the 
ductns  communis  choledochus. 

5.  Ductus  deferens.  Another 
name  for  the  vas  deferens,  which 
arises  from  the  tail  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, and  enters  the  spermatic 
cord. 

6.  Ductus  ejaculatorius.  A  duct 
within  the  prostate  gland,  opening 
into  the  urethra  ;  it  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

7.  Ductus  galactoferi  vel  lacti- 
feri.  Milk-ducts,  arising  from  the 
glandular  grains  of  the  mamma, 
and  terminating  in  sinuses  near 
the  base  of  the  nipple. 

8.  Ductus  hejidticus.  The  duct 
which  results  from  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  proper  ducts  of  the 
liver. 

9.  Ductus  incisorius.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  foramen  incisivum 
between  the  palatine  processes 
into  the  nose. 

10.  Ductus  lymphaticus  dexter. 
A  duct  formed  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  right  side  of  the  thorax, 
&c.,  and  opening  into  the  junction 
of  the  right  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins. 

11.  Ductus  pancreaticus.  The 
pancreatic  duct,  which  joins  the 
gall-duct,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
duodenum.  Near  the  duodenum, 
this  duct  is  joined  by  a  smaller 
one,  called  ductus  pancreaticus 
minor. 

12.  Ductus  prostatici.  The 
ducts  of  the  prostate,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-fivo  in  number, 
opening  into  the  prostatic  urethra, 
on  each  side  of  the  veru  monta- 
num. 

13.  Ductus  Riviniani.  From 
seven  to  twenty  short  ducts  by 


which  the  secretion  of  the  sublin- 
gual gland  is  poured  into  tho 
mouth.  One  of  these,  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  opening  close  to 
Wharton's  duct,  has  been  named 
ductus  Bartholini. 

14.  Ductus  thoracicus.  The 
great  trunk  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  absorbent  vessels. 

15.  Ductus  thoracicus  dexter.  A 
designation  of  the  right  great 
lymphatic  channel,  formed  of 
lymphatic  vessels  arising  from  the 
axillary  ganglia  of  the  right  side. 

16.  Ductus  thymici.  The  lym- 
phatic ducts  which  convey  the 
fluid  from  the  thymus  gland  into 
the  veins,  the  left  opening  into  the 
thoracic  duct,  the  right  into  the 
root  of  the  right  jugular  vein. 

17.  Ductus  venosus  Arcmtii.  A 
branch  which,  in  the  fcetus,  joins 
the  inferior  vena  cava  with  the 
umbilical  vein. 

18.  Duct  of  Steno.  The  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 

19.  Duct  of  Wliarton.  The  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  submaxillary 
gland.  This  and  the  last,  with 
the  sublingual,  constitute  the 
salivary  ducts. 

DULOAMA'RA  {dulcis,  sweet, 
amara,  bitter).  The  dried  young 
branches  of  Solanum  dulcamara, 
or  Bitter-sweet.  From  indige- 
nous plants  which  have  shed  their 
leaves. — Br.  Ph. 

DULOE'DO  SPUTO'RUM  (dul- 
cis,  sweet).  Sweet-spittle;  a  form 
of  ptyalism  in  which  the  saliva  is 
characterized  by  a  sweet  or 
mawkish  taste.  Dulcedo  is  gene- 
rally usod  by  authors  in  a  figu- 
rative sense ;  dulcittido,  though 
rare,  expresses  the  sense  of  sweet 
ness.  "  Gustatus,"  says  Cicero, 
"  prceter  caatoros  sensus  didci- 
tudine  commovetur." 

DUMB-BELL  CRYSTAL.  A 
characteristic  designation  of  tho 
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crystal  of  oxalate  of  lime  some- 
times occurring  in  urinary  de- 
posits. 

DUODE'NUM  {duodeni,twelve). 
Ventriculus  succenturiatus.  The 
twelve-inch  intestine,  so  called 
from  the  supposition  of  its  being 
equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fingers;  the  first  portion 
of  the  small  intestines,  beginning 
from  the  pylorus.  Duodenum 
means  merely  twelve  ;  the  Greeks 
have  SdSeKa-SaKTvKo?  eK<puais,  a 
lengthy  but  correct  designation  of 
the  intestine  in  question. 

Duodenitis.  A  barbarous  term 
for  inflarmnation  of  the  duo- 
denum. The  classical  term  is 
dodecadactylitis  (SciSe/ca,  twelve, 
SaKTvXos,  finger),  twelve-finger 
inflammation. 

DUPLO-  (duplum,  from  duo, 
t-wo, plica,  a  fold).  A  Latin  prefix 
signifying  two-fold,  as  in  dujDlo- 
carburet ;  also  that  the  organs  of 
any  body  to  'which  the  term  is 
prefixed  are  twice  as  numerous  or 
large  as  those  of  somg  other  body. 

DUPUYTREN'S  CONTRAC- 
TION. Contraction  of  the  fingers 
in  the  flexed  position  due  to  the 
shortening  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

DD'EA  MA'TER.  Meninx  ex- 
terior. A  strong  fibrous  mem- 
brane, lining  the  interior  of  the 
cranium  and  forming  the  external 
covering  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  ;  within  the  cranium  it  is 
closely  applied  to  the  internal 
surfaces  of  the  various  bones,  but 
is  separated  by  a  space  from  the 
bodies  and  arches  of  the  verte- 
bra3.    See  Pia  Mater. 

DURA  -  ARACHN'ITIS.  In- 
flammation of  the  arachnoid  and 
duramater. 

DURA'MEN  {duramen,  hard- 
ness, from  d^lraro,  to  harden). 
The  interior,  more  deeply-coloured, 
and  harder  portion  of  the  trunk 


and  branches  of  exogenous  trees, 
commonly  called  heart-wood,  as 
distinguished  from  the  exterior 
portion,  alburnum,  or  saiJ-wood. 

DUST  AND  DISEASE.  The 
connexion  between  these  has 
been  afiirmed  by  Prof.  Tyndall, 
who  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
organic  matters  in  the  dust  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  considered  them 
the  source  of  contagious  diseases. 

DUTCH  LIQUID.  Chloride  of 
olefiant  gas.  Chloride  of  Ethylene  ; 
a  colourless  ethereal  liquid,  of 
sweetish  taste  and  chloroform-like 
odour,  produced  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and  chlo- 
rine to  sun-light. 

DYEING.  The  chemical  pro- 
cess of  staining  textile  substances 
with  permanent  colours,  by  means 
of  dye-stuffs  and  mordants.  See 
Mordant. 

DY'NAMITE  {Uvaixis,  power). 
The  name  given  by  M.  Nobel  to  a 
new  blasting  powder  consisting  of 
nitro-glycerine  absorbed  in  siU- 
cious  earth,  and  containing  75 
per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  25  of 
the  latter  substance. 

DYNAMIZA'TION  {Uuafiis, 
power).  A  term  expressive  of 
Hahnemann's  theory  that  the 
medicinal  power  of  drugs  is  in- 
creased by  the  many  poundings 
and  shakings  wliich  they  undergo 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  succes- 
sive attenuations. 

DYNAMO'METER  (Uvaixis, 
power,  fieTpov,  a  measure).  A 
measurer  of  power  ;  an  instrument 
invented  by  M.  Regnier,  for  mea- 
suring the  comparative  muscular 
power  of  man  and  of  the  lower 
animals,  or  for  testing  the  power 
of  grasp. 

Dynamometer,  medicinal.  An 
instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  Paris, 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
active  matter  contained  in  a  given 
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I  weigbt  or  measm-e  of  any  ofiBcinal 
compound,  and  for  determining 
.  the  dose  of  any  preparation  which 
1  •will  be  equivalent  in  strength  to  a 
j  given  quantity  of  any  other  prepa- 
:  ration  of  the  same  class. 

DYS-  (Suj).    A  Greek  insepar- 
:  able  prefix,  opposed  to  eS,  and 
corresponding  to    our    dis-,  or 
mis-,  or  un-,  or  in-,  or  ill-,  as  in 
d^/s- chroia  or  dis-coloration,  dys- 
spermatismus  or  TOts-emission  of 
:  semen,  dys-pepsia  or  m-digestion, 
!  and  dys-odes,  or  ■iZJ-savoiired.  In 
■  the  following   terms    the  prefix 
generally    denotes    ladly,  toith 
difficulty,  hard,  iinhiclcy,  &c. 

1.  Dys-cesthesia,  (5t;traicr0Tj(ri'a, 

•  from  ala-Bduofxai,  to  perceive).  In- 
I  sensibility ;  impaired  feeling. 
Dr.  Young  terms  defective 
memory  dyscesthesia  interna.  The 
term  is  considered  by  Galen  as 
synonymous  with  anasthesia. 

2.  Dys-acoe  (a/corj,  hearing).  Co- 
phosis ;  impaired  hearing ;  deafness. 

3.  Dys-chroia  {5va-xpoia,  a  bad 
colour).  Discoloration.  There 
is  no  such  word"  as  dyschroma. 
See  Dermato-dyschroia. 

4.  Dys-ecpncBa  (iK-n-veai,  to  ex- 
pire).   Difficulty  of  respiration. 

5.  Dys-entery  {ivrfpa,  the 
bowels) .  A  specific  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  large  intestine.  It 
is  also  named  colonitis ;  and  in 
common  language  flux  or  bloody 
flux,  according  as  the  intestinal 
discharges  are  free  from  blood  or 
eanguinolent. 

6.  Dys-cataposia  {Sua-KaTaTrosla, 
difiBculty  of  swallowing,  from 
KaTaiTLVoi,  to  swallow).  Difficulty 
of  swallowing  liquids  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Mead  to  hydrophobia. 

7.  Dys-cinesia  (Sva-Kivqa-'ia,  diffi- 
culty of  moving,  from  Ktveu,  to 
move).  Imporfoct  motion  j  diffi- 
culty of  moving. 


8.  Dys-copJiosis  (Suo-Kcocpoj,  stone- 
deaf — Hipp.).  Difficulty  of  hear- 
ing ;  a  defect  in  the  organ  of 
hearing. 

9.  Dys-crasia  (SuaKpaala,  bad 
temperament  of  the  body).  A 
morbid  state  of  the  constitution, 
from  a  faulty  Kpaais,  or  blending 
of  matters  to  form  a  compound,  as 
the  blood.    See  Eucrasia. 

10.  Dys-lysin  (Avais,  solution). 
An  ingredient  of  bilin,  which 
remains  undissolved,  as  a  resinous 
mass,  during  the  solution  and 
digestion  of  bilin  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

11.  Dys-meiiorrTicea  {iJ-iiv,  a 
month,  peoi,  to  flow).  Difficult  or 
painful  discharge  of  the  cata- 
menia.  It  may  be  neuralgic,  con- 
gestive or  membranous,  or  me- 
chanical, arising  from  stricture, 
tumor,  or  displacement. 

12.  Dys-odes  (o^cd,  to  smell). 
Having  a  bad  smell ;  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  a  fetid 
disorder  of  the  small  intestines; 
and  by  Sauvages,  to  all  diseases 
characterized  by  fetid  discharges. 

13.  Dys-opia  an  eye). 
Dys-opsia.  Impaired  sight.  Hijj- 
pocrates  uses  the  term  Svo-otttos,  in 
the  sense  of  hard  to  see  or  Icnow. 
Plutarch  uses  Sva-anria  for  shyness 
or  shamefacedness. 

14.  Dys-orexia  (ope|i5,  appetite). 
Depraved  appetite ;  diminished 
appetite. 

15.  Dys-pepsia  {iriirroc,  to  con- 
coct, to  digest).  Indigestion; 
difficulty  of  digestion ;  difficult 
and  imperfect  conversion  of  the 
food  into  nutriment. 

16.  Dys-phagia  (<pdy(o,  to  eat). 
Devorandi  difficultas ;  deglutitio 
impedita.  Difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing ;  choking. 

17.  Dys-phonia  (Svcr^ccvia,  rough- 
ness of  sound).  Difficulty  of 
speaking.    Dysphonia  clericorum 
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is  "clergyman's  sore  throat," 
termed  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of 
New  York,  "  follicular  disease  of 
the  pharyngo-laryngeal  mem- 
brane." 

18.  Dysfplwria  {(pepu),  to  bear). 
Pain  hard  to  be  borne  ;  excessive 
pain.  Inquietude;  a  difficulty  of 
enduring  oneself ;  it  embraces  the 
affections  of  anxiety  and  fidgets. 
See  Eupho7%a. 

19.  Dys-pncea  {irviu,  to  breathe). 
Respiratio  difficilis.  Difficult 
respiration  ;  short  breath  ;  short- 
windedness  ;  pursiness. 

20.  Dys-spermatismus  {(riripixa, 
semen).  Slow  or  impeded  emis- 
sion of  semen. 

21.  Bys-teleology  (xeAeos,  per- 
fect, \6yos,  an  account).  A  new 
term  introduced  by  Prof.  Haeckel 
to  denote  the  "purposeless-" 
nesses    which    are   observed  in 


living  organisms,  especially  in  the 
numerous  cases  of  rudimentary 
and  apparently  useless  structures. 
Teleology  denotes  the  doctrine  of 
"final  causes,"  or  the  ends  for 
which  things  were  designed. 

22.  Dys-thymia  (Svcrdvu'ta,  from 
Sus,  and  dvfiS?,  the  mind).  Dys- 
phrenia.    Despondency ;  despair. 

23.  Dys-tocia{5v(rTOKia,au painful 
delivery;  hard  birth).  Difficult 
parturition. 

24.  Dys-twia  (ovpica,  to  make 
water).  Difficultas  uriiKB.  Diffi- 
culty in  discharging  the  urine  : 
painful  micturition.  Total  sup- 
pression is  called  ischuria ;  partial 
suppression,  dysuria;  the  aggra- 
vated form,  when  the  uxine  passes 
by  drops,  strangury ;  when  the 
discharge  is  attended  with  heat 
or  pain,  this  is  termed  ardor 
urinw. 


EAR.  Auris.  The  organ  of 
hearing.  It  consists  of  three 
parts  :  viz.,  the  external  ear  or 
auricle ;  the  middle  ear,  or  tym- 
panum ;  and  the  internal  ear,  or 
labyrinth. 

BAR,  ASYLUM.  Mad  Ear. 
This  is  Hcematoma  auris  with  con- 
siderable permanent  thickening  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  pinna. 

EAR-TRUMPET.  An  instru- 
ment to  aid  defective  hearing,  by 
collecting  and  concentrating  the 
waves  of  sound,  so  that  they  may 
impinge  upon  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear  with  increased  force. 
Besides  the  common  ear-trumpet, 


the  following  instruments  ai'e  em- 
ployed in  aid  of  defective  hear- 
ing:— 

1.  The  Auricle.  A  little  scroll- 
like instrument,  resembling  a 
shell,  formed  of  gold,  and  worn 
in  the  ear,  so  that  nothing  but 
the  expanded  mouth  is  visible. 

2.  The  Ear-cornet.  A  small 
instrument  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  French  horn,  held 
in  the  ear  by  slender  springs, 
which  may  be  compared  in  their 
action  to  the  sides  of  a  spectacle- 
frame. 

3.  The  Conversation  tube.  A 
flexible,   elastic  tube  of  india- 
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rubber  and  silk,  kept  open  by- 
spiral  wii-e-springs,  and  termi- 
nating at  one  end  in  what  may  be 
called  an  ear-piece,  and  at  the 
other  in  an  open  bell-shaped  cup 
•which  is  held  before  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker. 

4.  The  Table  sonifer.  A  power- 
ful acoustic  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  revolving,  trumpet-shaped 
cowl,  mounted  on  a  pedestal, 
which  may  be  placed  upon  a  table  ; 
it  is  then  capable  of  being  turned 
towards  anj  part  of  the  room 
where  conversation  is  going  on, 
and  of  communicating  the  sound 
through  a  flexible  tube  to  the  ear 
of  the  deaf  person. 

5.  The  Ear-conch.  A  kind  of 
auxiliary  ear,  made  of  a  metal 
peculiarly  sonorous,  and  plated, 
and  held  so  as  to  reflect  sound  into 
the  ear. 

6.  The  Audiphone.  This  hybrid 
term  is  used  to  designate  a  thin 
fan-shaped  plate  of  vulcanite,  the 
edge  of  which  is  applied  to  the 
teeth  of  the  patient,  and  the 
vibrations  are  thence  transmitted 
through  the  bones  of  the  face  to 
the  petrous  bone  and  so  to  the 
auditory  nerve-endings. 

EAR-WAX.  Cerumen  aurium. 
An  emulsive  compound  secreted 
in  the  meatus  esternus  of  the 
ear. 

EAETH.  The  general  term  for 
the  materials  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  globe.  In  chemical 
language  the  earths  are  termed 
metallic  oxides;  some  of  those, 
viz.,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  aro  termed,  from  their 
feeble  solubility  in  water,  allcaline 
earths. 

EAETH-BATH.  A  bath  con- 
sisting  literally  of  a  bath  of  earth, 
used  on  tho  Continent. 

EAETH-CLOSET  .SYSTEM. 
An  invention  recently  founded  on 


the  fact  that  dry  earth,  containing 
alumina  (clayey  matter),  will 
readily  absorb  and  deodorize 
human  excreta  which  fall  upon 
it,  and  simultaneously  produce  a 
most  excellent  manure. 

EAETH  OF  ALUM.  A  pre- 
paration used  in  making  paints, 
and  procm-ed  by  precipitating  the 
earth  from  alum  dissolved  in 
water,  by  adding  ammonia  or 
potass. 

EAETH  OF  BONE.  A  phos- 
phate of  lime,  sometimes  called 
bone-phosphate,  existing  in  bones 
after  calcination. 

EASTON'S  STEUP.  A  pre- 
paration of  the  phosphates  of  iron, 
quinine  and  strychnine.  » 

EATING  HIVE.  This  term, 
burnt  holes,  and  white  blisters,  are 
names  applied  in  several  coujities 
in  Ireland  to  Pemphigus  gangrse- 
nosus  or  sordid  Blain.  See  Pem- 
phigus. 

EATON'S  STYPTIC.  The  name 
given  in  this  country  to  the  styp- 
tic of  Helvetius.  It  now  consists 
chiefly  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  vnth  some  un- 
important additions. 

EAU.  The  French  term  for 
water ;  the  name  of  a  distilled 
water.  Eau  de  Javelle  is  chlori- 
nated jjotash,  a  disinfectant  j  Eau 
de  Luce  is  the  tinct.  ammon.  comp. 
of  the  pharmacopoeia;  Eau  de 
Rabel  is  a  kind  of  sulphuric  ether ; 
Eau  medicinale  do  Eusson  is  a 
preparation  of  colchicum  •  Eau  do 
vie  is  ardent  spirit  of  the  first 
distillation. 

EBULLI'TION  (ebullire,  to 
bubble  up).  Tho  boiling  or 
bubbling  of  liquids;  the  produc- 
tion of  vapour  at  the  boiling  point. 
Ebullition  denotes  the  motion  of 
water  boiling  on  a  fire  ;  efferves- 
cence expresses  tho  motion  that 
takes  place  in  a  ^liquid  wherein  a 
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combination  of  substances  is 
made.  Boiling  water  ehuUit; 
iron  in  aqua-fortis  effervescit. 

EBUENATION  '{ebur,  ivory). 
Ehurnification.     A  term  applied 
to  the  morbid  change  which  takes 
place  in  the;cartilages,whenthey  be- 
come hard  and  compact  like  ivory 
E0-,  EX-  {iK,  ii).     A  Greek 
preposition ;  the  former  spelling 
being  employed  before  consonants, 
the  latter  before  vowels.    It  de- 
notes out  of.    In  composition,  the 
sense   of  removal   prevails;  the 
prefix  also  expresses  completion, 
as  in  our  word  utterly. 

^  ECBA'LIUM  OFFICINA'RUM. 
(iK0d\Ko),   to  throw   out).  The 
name  given  by  Richard  to  the 
Momordica  Materium,  or  Squirting 
Cucumber,  the  nearly  ripe  fruit  of 
which   furnishes    the  elateriiim, 
of  the  pharmacopceia.    The  name 
is   derived   from    the  explosive 
character  of  the  seed-vessel,  and 
is  more  characteristic  than  elate- 
rium,  which  merely  relates  to  its 
purgative  property. 

ECBO'LIA  (iK^6Aiov,  sc.  (pdpfxa- 
Kov,  a  drug  for  causing  abortion). 
A  term  synonymous  with  amhlo- 
tica,  and  applied  to  drugs  em- 
ployed for  causing  abortion.  So 
we  have  iK^oXios  olvos,  wine  for 
causing  abortion. 

ECCENTRIC  CONVULSIONS. 
Convulsions  which  own  a  cause 
outside     the     central  .nervous 


system. 

ECCHTMO'SIS 
from  eKxviJ.6ofj.ai,  to  shed  the  blood 
and  leave  it  extravasated  under 
the  skin;  spoken  of  the  small 
arteries).  An  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  areolar  meshes  or  sub- 
stance of  tissues.  HiiDpocrates 
uses  the  terms  ecchymosw  and 
ecchymo?na  indifierently,  but  the 
distinction  should  be  observed. 
See  Preface,  pai-.  2. 


ECCOPEO'TIC  {eV«07rpa.T,KJr, 
cleansing  from  dung,  from 
iKKOirpmsai,  a  purging;  from  6k: 
and  Koirpos,  fasces).  Copragogue. 
Literally,  fit  for  expelling 
fa3ces ;  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  aloes,  from  its  cathartic  opera- 
tion. 

ECCRI'TICA  (iKKpiTLK6s,  fit  for 
picking  out,  from  eKKpitris,  secre- 
tion, especially  of  vapom-s,  of  the 
animal  functions,  &c.).   1.  Agents 
which  afiect  the  functions  of  the 
excernent  system,  by  augment- 
ing,   lessening,   or  altering  the 
secretions.    2.  The  title  ai  Mason 
Good's   sixth  class  of  diseases, 
viz.,  affections   of  the  secreting 
system,  comprising  the  orders— 
mesotica,    affecting    the  paren- 
chyma;   catotica,    affecting  the 
internal    surface;    and  acrotica, 
affecting  the  external  surface. 

ECCYE'SIS  {eKKuecc,  to  bring 
forth,  to  put  forth,  as  leaves). 
Extra-uterine  fcetation ;  imperfect 
foetation  in  some  organ  exterior 
to  the  uterus,  as  in  one  of  the 
ovaria,  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  See  Exfce- 
tation. 

ECHI'NOCOCCUS  HOMENIS. 
The  many-headed  hydatid  of  the 
Germans;  one  of  the  entozoa 
\yhich  occurs  in  cysts  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  omentum,  and 
mesentery,  constituting  the  true 
hydatid  disease  in  man ;  it  is  the 
hydatid  of  the  toenia  echiuococcus 
of  the  dog. 

ECLA'MPSIS  (^/cAaM-Z-is,  a 
shining  forth,  exceeding  bright- 
ness, from  4K\dnTrw,  to  shine 
forth).  Circuli  ignei..  Convulsive 
motions,  especially  of  the  mouth, 
eye-lids,  and  fingers,  so  exces- 
sively rapid  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  follow  them.  The  term  is 
applied  to  puerperal  convulsions— 
viemh-orum  dis/entio  in  puerperis 
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— an  afifection  consequent  on  par- 
turition. 

Eclampsia  mitans.  A  rare 
disease  of  infants,  characterized 
hj  a  frequent  bowing  of  the  head, 
and  termed  Salaam  convulsions  of 
infancy. 

ECLECTIC  REMEDIES  (iic- 
Xeyw,  to  elect  or  select).  The 
term  applied  to  those  prepara- 
tions which  are  used  by  the 
"eclectic  physicians,"  whose  seat 
of  operations  is  the  United  States. 
The  Eclectics  condemned  the  use 
of  inorganic  remedies,  and  reUed 
entirely  upon  preparations  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

ECLEI'GMA  (eKkeiy/ia,  ecligma, 
an  electuary,  from  iickslxoi,  to  lick 
up).  Linctus ;  linctuari'um.  A 
pharmaceutical  preparation  of 
oily  and  sirupy  consistence.  See 
Lohoch. 

E'CPHLTSIS  {iK(pXvu,  to  burst 
forth).  Blains  ;  "  orbicular  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle,  containing  a 
watery  fluid ;  a  vesicular  eriiption 
confined  in  its  action  to  the 
surface,  as  distinguished  from 
emphlysis,  which  is  connected 
with  "internal  and  febrile  affec- 
tion." Under  this  generic  term 
Mason  Good  associated  the  diseases 
of  the  skin  which  compose  the 
order  Vesiciilai  of  Willan.  See 
VesicxdcB. 

ECPHRO'NIA  (^H<ppu,u,  out  of 
one's  mind).  Insanity,  comprising 
the  species  melancholy  and  mad- 
ness. 

_  E'CPHTMA  (^Ktpv^La,  an  erup- 
tion of  pimples,  from  iKcpvai,  to 
spring  up).  The  name  given  by 
MS,son  Good  to  his  eighth  genus 
of  the  class  Eccritica,  comprising 
"cutaneous  excrescences,  super- 
ficial, permanent,  indolent  cxtu- 
berances,  mostly  circumscribed," 
including  caruncula,  verruca,  cla- 
vus,  and  callus.  See  Emphyma. 


ECPHYSE'MA;  ECPHYSE'SIS 
(tK(pua-a.w,  to  blow  out).  The 
former  term  is  applied  to  a  pus- 
tule, the  latter  to  emission  of  the 
breath. 

ECPYE'SIS;  ECPYE'MA  (eV- 
TToecv,  to  bring  to  suppuration). 
Ecpyesis  is  suppuration,  ecpyema, 
a  sore  that  has  suppurated.  The 
former  term  is  applied,  generically, 
by  Mason  Good  to  certain  diseases 
of  the  skin  which  are  attended  by 
pustules,  including  impetigo,  por- 
rigo,  ecthyma,  and  scabies.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

E'CEASEUR  (ecraser,  to  crush 
into  pieces).  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  either  a  wire  loop,  single 
or  twisted,  or  a  chain,  which  can 
be  slowly  tightened,  so  as  to 
strangle  and  cut  through  that  part 
of  the  body  around  which  it  has 
been  placed. 

E'CSTASIS  (^Karaffis,  any  dis- 
placement or  removal  from  the 
proper  place).  Catalepisia  spuria. 
Ecstasy  ;  suspension  of  the  exter- 
nal sensations,  and  arrest  of  the 
voluntary  motions  ;  trance  ;  a  con- 
dition analogous  to  that  of  cata- 
lepsy. We  still  say  of  madmen 
that  they  are  beside  themselves; 
but  "ecstasy,"  or  o  standing  out 
of  oneself,  is  no  longer  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  madness. 

ECTHY'MA  (l/ceupa,  a  pustule, 
from  dicBvu),  to  burst  forth).  Uc- 
pyesis  ecthyma.  A  non-contagious, 
cutaneous  imstular  disease,  called 
''papulous  scall," characterized  by 
large,  round,  prominent  pustules, 
occurring  upon  any  part  of  the 
body.  The  varieties  are  named 
vulgare,  common  or  acute  ;  infan- 
tile, incident  to  infants  ;  luridum, 
livid,  occurring  in  aged  persons ; 
and  canheciiciim,  pc(;iiliar  to  per- 
sons of  cachectic  constitution. 
The  last  throe  varieties  are 
chronic. 
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^  E'CTODERM ;  E'NDODERM 
(eKTSs,  outward,  evSov,  inward, 
Stpua,  skin).  The  names  of  two 
layers  of  cells,  constituting  the 
substance  of  the  blastoderm,  after 
the  completion  of  the  segmenting 
process.    See  Tolk- Segmentation'!' 

1.  JEctoderm  or  ISpihlast.  This 
is  the  outer  or  upper  layer,  usually 
composed  of  smaller,  clearer,  and 
more  compact  nucleated  cells. 

2.  _  Endoderm  or  Hypoblast. 
This  is  the  inner  or  lower  ^ayer, 
consisting  of  cells  which  are  some- 
what larger,  more  opaque  and 
granular,  but  also  nucleated. 

ECTO'PI.^  (tW<$7rioy,  i.  q.  ^K- 
roiro?,  away  from  a  place,  from  e/t, 
out,  ToVos,  a  place.  Luxations  ; 
morbid  displacements  of  parts,  as 
ectopia  cordis,  displacement  of  the 
heart,  ectopia  ani,  or  proctocele, &c. 
The  term  ectopia  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  hernia  in  denoting 
congenital  displacements  and  un- 
usual positions  of  parts  of  the 
fcetus. 

EOTOZO'A    (eVro'r,  outward, 
Caiov,  an  animal).    A   term  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  the  forms  of 
animal   life  which  are  parasitic 
upon  the  surface  of  other  animals, 
from  the  entozoa,  or  those  which 
inhabit  their  interior.    The  former 
differ  from  the  latter  in  being 
very  dissimilar  from  one  another, 
and  in  not  presenting  any  affinity, 
so  that  their  general  designation 
refers  simply  to  their  habitation. 
The    genera    include  pediculus, 
sarcoptes,     demodex,  phthirius, 
and  pules.    See  Entozoa  and  Unto- 
phyta. 

^  EOTRO'PIUM  (iKrpSiTLov,  from 
tKTpeVo),  to  evert).  Evcrsio 
palpehras.  Emersion  of  tlio  eye- 
lid, so  that  it  does  not  completely 
cover  tho  globo  of  tlio  eye  ;  more 
common  to  the  lower  than  the 
tipper  lid.    It  is  opposed  to  tri- 


I  cMasis,  or  the  introversion  of  the 
eye-lids. 

ECTRO'TIC  (fKTpwriKSs,  belong- 
ing to  abortion).  A  term  applied 
to  methods  employed  for  preveut- 
ing  the  development,  or  causing 
the  abortion  of  a  disease,  as  the 
employment  of  nitrate  of  silver  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pustules  of  small 
pox,  and,  consequently,  of  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  cica- 
trices. 

ECTYLO'TIC  (e'K,  out,  r6\os,  a 
wart  or  callosity).  A  substance 
for  removing  warts  or  callosities. 

E'CZEMA     {^KCefxa,  anything 
thrown  out  by  heat,  a  heat-spot,  a 
pustule).    A  non-contagious,  cu- 
taneous, vesicular  disease,  called 
"humid  scall."    Its  varieties  are 
named    simplex,    simple  humid 
tetter,  or  the   eczema  solare  of 
Willan  ;  ruhrum,  red  or  inflamma- 
tory, also  called  mercuriale,  when 
caused  by  the  use  of  mercury; 
impetiginodes,  when  aggravated  by 
impetiginous  emption;  infantile, 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
crusta  lactea  ;  and  eczema  capitis, 
faciei,  inammillaritm,  pudendi,  ar- 
ticulorxm,,  inanuum,  et   pedum — 
seven  local  varieties.  Eczematous 
eruptions  constitute  a  class  of 
cutaneous  diseases  corresponding 
with    the    genus    Ecphhjsis  of 
Mason  Good  and  the  order  Vesi- 
culm  of  Willan. 

_  1.  "  Eczema  rubrum  dorsimanus 
disputes  with  lichen  agri  us  dorsi  ma- 
nus  the  popular  titles  of 'grocers' 
itch  '  and  '  bricklayers'  itch  ;'  and  it 
IS  often  a  point  of  nice  distinction  to 
determine  whether  to  call  a  given 
eruption,  eczema  or  lichen  agrius, 
lichen  eczematosus,  as  it  might 
witli  great  propriety  be  called." — 
E,  M^ilson. 

2.  Di-.  TiTbury  Fox  considers 
Eczema  to  ho  a  "  catarrhal  "  in- 
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flammation  of  the  skin,  modified 
by  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

EDA'CITAS  {edux,  voracious, 
from  edere,  to  eat).  Voracity, 
gluttony.  Cicero  speaks  of  "  mor- 
bus edacitatis,"  the  disease  of 
gluttony. 

EDULCORA'TION  {edulcare,  to 
sweeten).  The  act  of  sweetening. 
The  term  is  chiefly  employed  in 
chemical  analysis  to  denote  the 
separation  of  soluble  matters  from 
insoluble  precipitates.  The  pro- 
cess differs  little  from  lixiviation, 
except  that  the  former  term 
respects  the  insoluble  residue,  the 
latter  the  soluble  portion. 

EDULCOEA'TOR.  Dropping- 
hoUle.  An  instrument  for  supply- 
ing small  quantities  of  water  to 
test-tubes  or  watch-glasses,  by 
causing  the  water  to  drop  from  a 
tube  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  a 
phial,  by  expansion  of  the  liquid 
by  the  warmth  of  the  hand. 

E'FFEKENT  (efferre,  to  carry 
out).  Conveying  outwards ;  as 
the  lymphatics,  which  convey 
lymph  from  the  ;  lymphatic  glands 
to  the  thoracic  duct.  The  term 
efierent  is  also  applied  to  the 
motor  nerves,  which  convey  im- 
pressions from  the  central  axis  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  are 
thus  distinguished  from  the  afferent 
or  sensory  nerves.    See  Afferent. 

EFPERVE'SCBNCE  {efferves- 
cere,  to  boil  or  foam  up).  The 
escape  of  bubbles  of  gas  from  a 
liquid,  as  when  marble  or  chalk  is 
dropped  into  vinegar,  or  when  the 
cork  of  a  soda-water  or  cham- 
pagne bottle  is  removed.  See 
Ehullition. 

EFFLORE'SGENCE  {efflores- 
cere,  to  blow  as  a  flower).  A 
term  applied  to  tlio  formation  of 
small  crystals  on  the  surface  of 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  the 
abstraction  of  moisture  from  them 
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by  the  atmosphere.  Efflorescent 
salts,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
part  with  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation,  and  crumble  into  a  white 
powder,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  soda. 

The  term  efflorescent  is  applied 
to  erythema,  from  the  general 
character  of  the  eruption. 

EFFLU'VIA  (plur.  of  effluvium, 
a  flowing  out,  from  effluere,  to  flow 
out).  Exhalations,  vajDours,  &c. 
They  are  distinguished  into  the 
contagious,  as  the  rubeolous ; 
marsh,  as  miasmata ;  and  those 
arising  from  animals  or  vegetables, 
as  odours. 

EFPU'SION  (effundere,  to  pour 
out).  The  escape  of  a  fluid  out 
of  its  natural  vessel  or  viscus  into 
another  jiart.  Also,  the  secretion 
of  fluids  from  the  vessels,  as  of 
lymph  or  serum,  on  different 
surfaces.  Also,  the  passage  of  a 
gas  through  a  small  aperture, 
about  -g-^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
into  a  vacuum.  See  Transpira- 
tion. 

EGE'LIDUS  (e,  out  of,  geU, 
frost).  Lukewarm.  This  term 
has  been  thus  defined  by  Gerard, 
in  his  Thesav/rus  : — "  Quod  gelu 
amisit,  et  jam  non  est  calidum 
neque  frigidum, — tepidum."  Ege- 
lidus  (ex,  intensive)  sometimes 
means  intensely  cold,  and  is 
applied  in  this  sense,  by  authors, 
to  the  Ister  and  other  rivers. 
Rivers  are  not  lukewarm.  See 
Qelidus. 

EGE'STA  [egerere,  to  carry  out). 
A  Latin  terra  for  the  substances 
carried  out  of  the  body,  as  the 
fasces,  &c.    See  Ingosta. 

EGYPTIAN  OPHTHA'LMIA. 
Purulent  ophthalmia;  so  called 
from  its  ravages  among  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  English  and  French 
expeditious  to  Egypt. 

EIGHTH  PAIR,  or  PNEUMO- 

,  2 
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GASTEIC.  The  nerve  which 
supplies  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  &o. — the  exciter  of  respi- 
ration . 

EISO'L.  Ice  oil.  Anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid. 

EJACULATO'EBS  (ejaculare,  to 
cast  out).  A  pair  of  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  whole  of  the  bulb  of 
the  ^  urethra.  As  ejaculatores 
seminis,  'they  act  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  reflex  function  ;  as 
acceleratores  urince,  as  voluntary 
muscles. 

BLABORA'TION  {elahorare,  to 
take  pains  in  doing  a  tiling).  A 
term  denoting  the  natural  processes 
by  which  living  organs  produce 
certain  substances  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  economies,  as  chyle, 
sap,  tissues,  &c.  See  Assimilation. 

EL^O'METBR  (?Aaiof,  oil, 
fierpov,  a  measure).  A  delicate 
hydrometer  for  testing  the  purity 
of  olive  and  almond  oils,  by  deter- 
mining their  densities. 
_  EL^O'PTEN  {ixawv,  oil).  The 
liquid  portion  of  a  volatile  oil. 
The  concrete  portion  is  called 
stearopten. 

ELu3E'0SACCHARA  (%Kaiov, 
oil,  (TaKxapov,  sugar).  The  mix- 
tures or  compounds  of  volatile 
oils  and  sugar. 

ELAI'piC  ACID  (^Aaiou,  oil). 
An  acid  isomeric  with  oleic  acid  ; 
it  is  a  solid  crystalline  body. 
Elaidin  is  a  white  saponifiable 
fat,  consisting  of  elaidic  acid  and 
glycerin. 

ELA'IN  (eKaiov,  oil).  The  more 
fluid  part  of  one  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  fat.  This  and  stearins 
constitute  the  fixed  oils. 

ELA'LDEHYD ;  META'LDE- 
HTD.  Two  polymeric  bodies 
yielded  by  aldohyd  when  kept  for 
some  time  in  sealed  tubes.  The 
former  is  a  liquid,  the  latter  a 
solid  body. 


ELASTIC  TISSUE.  Yellow 
fibrous  tissue ;  a  component  of 
those  tissues  and  organs  in  which 
the  projJerty  of  elasticity  is  impor- 
tant. The  organs  into  which  this 
tissue  enters  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  elastic  ligaments,  in 
which  the  tissue,  with  only  a 
slight  admixture  of  connective 
tissue  and  hardly  any  vessels  and 
nerves,  exists,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
pure  form,  as  in  the  ligamentum 
subflavum  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
ligamentum  nuchse,  the  ligament 
of  the  larynx,  and  the  stylo-hyoid 
ligament. 

2.  The  elastic  memiranes,  which 
appear  either  in  the  form  of  fibrous 
net-works  or  of  fenestrated  mem- 
branes, and  are  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  especially  in  those 
of  the  arteries,  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  and  in  the  fascia  supe'r- 
ficiaUs. 

ELASTI'CITT.  The  property 
or  power  by  which  a  body,  com- 
pressed or  extended  returns  to  its 
former  state.  The  cause  of  elas- 
ticity belongs  to  the  theory  of 
molecularity ;  its  effects,  in  aggre- 
gate masses,  to  mechanics. 

ELASTIN.  A  nitrogenous  body, 
the  chief  component  of  yellow 
fibrous  tissue;  when  heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
leucin. 

E'LATER  (eAoTijp,  a  driver).  A 
spiral  fibre, found  in  great  numbers 
mixed  with  tho  sporules,  in  the 
thecse  of  some  cryptogamic  plants. 

ELATE'RIUM  {i\ar-{,piov,  sc. 
(papfiaKov,  an  opening  medicine). 
A  sediment  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Echalium 
OfficinavMn  of  Richard,  the  Mo- 
mordica  Elaterium,  or  Squu-ting 
Cucumber,  of  other  writers ;  a 
Cucurbitaceous  plant,  cultivated 
in  this  country. 

Elaterin    or   Momordidn.  A 
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crystalline  substance,  constituting 
the  active  principle  of  elaterium. 
Dr.  Paris  applied  the  term  elatin 
to  this  substance  combined  with 
the  green  resin  also  found  in 
elaterium. 

ELA'TIO,  Quixotism ;  a  species 
of  mental  extravagance,  so  named 
by  the  rhetoricians,  and  importing, 
with  them,  "  elevated,  exalted, 
magnificent  style  or  imagery." 

ELCO'SIS  {e\Kai(Tis,  ulceration). 
An  old  term  for  foetid  ulcers. 

ELECTRI'CITY  {i^A^Krpov,  am- 
ber, the  substance  in  which  the 
electric  property  was  first  dis- 
covered). A  name  applied  to  the 
unknown  cause  of  certain  pheno- 
mena of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  of  certain  luminous  appear- 
ances and  physiological  effects. 
It  is  called  into  action  in  its 
simplest  form  by  rubbing  Glass, 
which  exhibits  the  vitreous,  plus, 
or  positive  electricity  (i.e.  when 
the  substance  is  overcharged)  ;  and 
Resin  or  Amier,  which  exhibits 
the  resinous,  minus,  or  negative 
electricity  (i.e.  when  the  substance 
is  undercharged). 

Phenomena  of  Electriciiy. 

1.  Excitation,  or  the  disturbance 
of  the  electric  equilibrium-  by 
friction,  elevation  of  temperature, 
contact,  &c.  Bodies  have  been 
distinguished  into  conductors  and 
non-conductors,  according  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  electric 
influence  passes,  or  is  conducted 
along  their  surfaces. 

2.  Attraction,  or  the  law  by 
which  light  bodies  movo  rapidly 
towards  an  excited  surface. 

3.  Repulsion,  or  the  law  by 
which  light  bodies  fly  off  from  an 
electrified  surface  after  contact. 

4.  Bistrihution,  or  the  law  by 
which  electrified  bodies  transfer 
their  properties   to  others  with 


which  they  come  into  contact. 
It  is  similar  to  tho  conduction  of 
caloric. 

5.  Induction,  or  the  law  by 
which  an  electrified  body  tends  to 
produce  in  contiguous  substances 
an  electric  state  oiDposite  to  its 
own. 

6.  Tension  or  intensity,  or  the 
degree  to  which  a  body  is  excited, 
as  estimated  by  the  electrometer. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from 
quantity. 

7.  Electr-ode  (&56s,  a  way).  A 
term  synonymous  with  pole ;  it 
denotes  the  boundary  of  the 
decomposing  matter  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  electric  current.  The 
positive  pole  is  termed  anelectrode ; 
the  negative,  catelectrode. 

8.  The  Electric  Currents  round 
the  earth  pursue  a  course  from 
east  [dyai,  up)  to  west  (Kara-, 
down) ;  hence,  if  a  body  to  be 
decomposed  be  similarly  placed, 
the  Anode  is  the  point  or  surface 
at  which  the  electricity  enters — 
the  part  immediately  touching 
the  positive  pole  ;  and  the  Cathode, 
the  point  or  surface  out  of  which 
it  passes — the  part  next  to  the 
negative  pole. 

9.  Substances  directly  decom- 
posable by  electricity  are  termed 
Electrolytes  (\{iw,  to  set  free). 
The  elements  of  an  electrolyzed 
body  are  called  ions — that  which 
goes  to  the  anode,  anion ;  that  to 
the  cathode,  cation.  Thus,  if 
water  be  electrolyzed,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  ions— the  former  an 
anion,  tho  latter  a  cation. 

10.  Electrical  Atmosphere.  A 
term  denoting  tho  theory  that 
round  an  electrified  body  there 
exists  a  sphere  of  action  within 
which  the  neutral  electricity  of 
unclectrified  bodies  can  bo  decom- 
posed. 

11.  Electrical  Column,  A  species 
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of  electrical  pile,  invented  by  De 
Luo,  composed  of  thin  plates  of 
difierent  metala  in  the  usual 
order,  with  discs  of  writing-paper 
interposed  between  them. 

12.  Electrical  Formulce.  Letters 
used  to  express  briefly  the  pole 
api^lied,  and  the  effect  produced, 
in  medical  electricity.  A.  =  anode; 
C.  =  cathode;  A.O.C.  =  anodal 
opening  contraction,  viz.  the  con- 
traction of  a  muscle  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode 
on  breaking  the  circuit;  A.O.C. 
=  anodal  closing  contraction,  viz. 
on  making  the  circuit ;  C.O.C.  =. 
cathodal  opening  contraction,  viz. 
on  breaking  the  circuit;  and 
C.C.O.  =  cathodal  closing  contrac- 
tion, viz.  on  making  the  cu-cuit. 

13.  Electro-biology  {0los,  life, 
\6yos,  an  account).  Artificial 
reverie  or  abstraction;  a  recent 
term  for  Mesmerism  or  Animal 
Magnetism,  suggestive  of  the 
connection  of  electricity  with  the 
phenomena  of  life.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  "biologized  state" 
seem  to  consist  in  the  occupation 
of  the  mind  by  the  ideas  suggested 
to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  _  resulting  in  the  exertion  of 
the  influence  of  these  ideas  on  the 
actions  of  the  body;  it  is  essen- 
tially a  state  of  reverie,  in  which 
the  individual  becomes,  for  the 
time,  a  thinking  automaton. 

14.  Mectro  -  chemistry.  That 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  under  the  influence  of 
electricity. 

15.  JElectro-dynamics  (Svua/xts, 
power).  That  branch  of  electri- 
city which  relates  to  the  action 
of  voltaic  conductors  on  one 
another. 

16.  JElectro-genesis  (yiuean,  ge- 
neration). A  term  applied  to  the 
transmission  of  electricity  along 


the  nerves  or  spinal  marrow.  The 

electrogenic  state  is  "  that  induced 
in  a  nervous  structure  by  the 
continuous  passage  of  a  cm-rent  of 
galvanism,  of  a  force  in  due 
physiological  relation  to  the 
excitability  of  the  animal.  Its 
phenomena  are  observed  on  with- 
drawing this  agency." — M.  KalV: 

17.  Electro-lysis  {\vu,  to  decom- 
pose). The  decomposition  of 
compounds  efi'ected  by  electricity. 
The  chemical  expression  equivalent 
to  this  is  zincolysis,  the  decompo- 
sitions throughout  the  cii'cle  being 
referred  to  the  inductive  action  of 
the  afiinities  of  zinc  or  the  positive 
metal. 

18.  Electrolyte  (\vu,  to  decom- 
pose). A  chemical  compound 
which  undergoes  decomposition 
or  separation  into  its  constituent 
parts,  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  cm-rent. 

19.  Electro-magnet.  A  tem- 
porary magnet  produced  by  pass- 
ing an  electric  current  through  an 
isolated  coil  of  wire  wound  round 
a  bar  of  soft  iron ;  the  magnetic 
condition  of  the  bar  ceases  with 
the  current. 

_  20.  Electro-magnetism.  Magne- 
tic electricity;  the  term  applied 
to  that  bi-anch  of  science  which 
includes  the  mutuftl  action  of 
conductors  and  magnets. 

21.  Electro  -  metallurgy.  The 
process  of  depositing  a  thin 
metallic  layer  on  j  the  sm-face  of 
some  other  body  prepared  for  its 
reception.  The  terms  electrotype, 
galvanotype,  voltatype,  voltagra- 
phg,  galvano  -  plastics,  electro- 
plating and  gilding,  have  all 
been  applied  in  a  somewhat  con- 
fused manner  to  diflerent  modifi- 
cations of  the  art.  The  term 
electro-metallurgy  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  general  one,  including 
all  or  most  of  the  varieties. 
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22.  Mectro-meter  (fierpov,  a  mea- 
sure). An  instrnment  for  ascer- 
taining the  intensity  of  electricity, 
as  the  quadrant,  invented  by  Mr. 
Henley,  and  the  electrical  balance 
of  Coulomb. 

23.  Ulectro-motion.  The  term 
applied  by  Volta  to  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  in  voltaic  com- 
binations. 

24.  Uleclro-necjatives  and,  posi- 
tives. These  terms  denote  that, 
in  electro-chemical  decomposition, 
bodies  exhibit  a  different  electric 
condition  from  that  of  the  pole  at 
which  they  appear.  Bodies  -which 
appear  at  the  anode,  or  eleotro- 
j)03itive  pole,  are,  accordingly, 
termed  electro-negative ;  those 
which  appear  at  the  cathode,  or 
electro-negative  pole,  are  termed 
electro-positive. 

25.  laiectro-positive  and.  Electro- 
negative Elements.  Elements  are 
called  electro-positive,  or  electro- 
negative, tuith  regard  to  each 
other,  in  any  combination,  accord- 
ing as  they  tend  to  go  during 
electrolysis,  respectively,  to  the 
negative  or  positive  electrode  in 
the  decomposing  cell. 

26.  JElectro-phorus  {<pfp<'t  to 
convey).  An  instrument  invented 
by  Volta,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting weak  electricity. 

27.  Electro-polar.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  conductors,  one  end  or 
surface  of  which  is  positive,  the 
other  negative — a  condition  which 
they  commonly  exhibit  under  the 
influence  of  induction. 

28.  Electro- scope  (crKOTre'co,  to 
examine).  An  instrument  for 
indicating  excitement,  and  the 
electrical  state  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

29.  Electro-tint.  An  application 
of  electrotype,  in  which  tlio 
required  subject  is  painted  on 
copper  with_  a  thick  varnish  or 


paint ;  the  paint  is  then  prepared 
in  the  usual  way,  and  submitted 
to  the  voltaic  circuit ;  a  plato  is 
thus  obtained  from  which  prints 
are  fuimished.  See  Qlypho- 
graphy. 

30.  Electrotonus.  The  altered 
condition  of  a  nerve  or  a  muscle 
when  an  electric  current  is  passing 
through  either.  See  anelectrotonus 
and  catelectrotonus. 

31.  Electro-type.  The  science 
by  which /ac-simiZe  medals  are  exe- 
cuted in  copper  by  means  of 
electricity.  It  consists  in  pre- 
paring for  negative  plate  models 
or  moulds  of  objects  to  be  copied ; 
and  in  so  arranging  the  battery, 
or  apparatus  which  generates  the 
voltaic  current,  as  to  release  the 
metals  in  a  compact  and  solid 
form. 

32.  Electro-vital  or  N euro -electric 
Currents.  The  name  of  two 
electric  ciu-rents,  supposed  to  exist 
in  animals — the  one  external  and 
cutaneous,  moving  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  cerebrb-spinal 
axis ;  the  other  internal,  going 
from  the  cerebro- spinal  axis  to 
the  internal  organs  situated 
beneath  the  skin. 

33.  Electric  aura.  A  current 
or  breeze  of  electrified  air,  cm- 
ployed  as  a  mild  stimulant  in 
electrifying  delicate  parts,  as  tho 
eye. 

34.  Electric  Bath.  Balneum 
electricum.  A  term  applied  to 
the  simple  communication  estab- 
lished between  an  individual  and 
the  excited  prime  conductor  of  an 
electric  machine,  by  means  of  a 
chain  or  other  metallic  communi- 
cation, with  or  without  insulation. 

35.  Electric  Cloclc,  Bain's.  A 
clock  which  "performs"  by  moans 
of  a  feeble  but  constant  galvanic 
current,  generated  by  means  of  a 

I  layer  of  coke,  a  layer  of  earth,  and 
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a  few  zinc-plates.  These  are 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  conveyed  by  copper  wires 
to  an  electro-magnet,  which  con- 
stitutes the  bob  of  the  pendulum 
of  the  clock. 

36.  Mectric  Friction.  A  mode 
of  employing  electric  sparks  as  a 
remedial  agent,  by  drawing  them 
from  the  patient  through  flannel, 
as  recommended  by  Cavallo. 

37..  Electric  Light.  An  intense 
light,  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  electric  fluid  between  the 
points  of  two  cylinders  of  carbon 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
cu-cuit  through  the  wires  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  The  light  so 
produced  is  termed  the  "  arc  light," 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "in- 
candescent light,"  which  is  pro- 
duced by  rendering  incandescent 
a  fine  filament  of  carbon  attached 
by  each  end  to  a  platinum  wire 
along  which  the  galvanic  current 
passes;  the  introduction  of  the 
incandescent  light  is  due  to 
Edison. 

38.  Electric  Potential.  This 
term  is  thus  defined  by  Sii-  W. 
Thomson  : — "  The  potential  at  any 
point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  or 
within  an  electrified  body,  is  the 
quantity  of  work  that  would  be 
required  to  bring  a  unit  of  positive 
electricity  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance to  that  point,  if  the  given 
distribution  of  electricity  remained 
unaltered." 

39.  JSlectricus  Ictus.  The  elec- 
tric shock.  Ictus  fulminis  and 
ictus  fulmineus  are  classical  ex- 
pressions denoting  a  stroke  of 
lightning. 

40.  Electrization,  localized.  A 
term  applied  by  Duchenne  to  the 
application  of  electricity  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  By  this 
moans  "  the  electric  current  is 
limited  to  the  skin  aud  tissues 


immediately  beneath,  or  made  to 
pass  to  deeper-seated  structures 
and  localized  in  definite  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles."  See  Fara- 
dization. 

41.  Electrizers,  Harrington's. 
Plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  silver 
and  zinc,  of  various  forms,  for 
medical  purposes. 

42.  Electro-puncturaiion.  The 
operation  of  inserting  two  or  more 
needles  into  a  part  or  organ 
afiected,  and  then  touching  them 
with  the  wii-es  from  the  poles  of 
a  galvanic  machine. 

43.  Electrostimulation.  The 
name  given  by  Dr.  Tumbull  to 
the  sensation  of  heat  and  tingling 
caused  by  the  application  of 
veratria,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
to  the  skin. 

44.  Electrum.  A  native  alloy 
of  64  parts  of  gold  with  36  of 
silver.  Pliny  says  that  "all  gold 
contains  more  or  less  of  silver 
combined  with  it,  and  that,  when 
the  latter  amounts  to  a  fifth  part 
.of  the  weight,  it  is  called 
electrum." 

45.  Nomenclature.  "  Daniell 
employed  the  word  platinode  for 
the  negative,  and  sincode  for  the 
positive  pole ;  while  Graham  in- 
troduced the  terms  zincous  and 
chlorous  poles,  to  represent  the 

and  the  — .  Much  of  this  no- 
menclature appears  to  us  to  be  as 
uncouth  as  it  is  unnecessary  :  it 
was  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
introduction  of  the  constant  battery 
by  Daniell,  and  the  splendid  dis- 
coveries by  Faraday,  had  some- 
what unsettled  the  scientific  mind 
on  the  subject  of  voltaic  electricity. 
The  new  terms,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  scarcely  obtained  a 
footing;  wliich  is  not  surprising, 
seeing  that  the  old  expressions, 
positive  and  negative  poles,  and 
electro-positive  aud  electro-negative 
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ladies,  are  far  more  simple  and 
quite  as  acciu-ate  as  the  terms  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  supersede 
them."— Ungl.  Oycl. 

ELECTUA'RIUM  {iKXiKrdu, 
Hipp.).  An  Electuary ;  an  extern- 
povaneous  preparation,  composed 
of  di-y  powders,  formed  into  a 
proper  consistence  by  the  addition 
of  syrup,  honey,  or  mucilage.  See 
Gonfuctio. 

ELEE'NCEPHOL.  A  substance 
found  in  the  brain  of  man,  but 
now  believed  not  to  be  a  distinct 
chemical  compound,  but  a  mixture 
of  oleine,  oleophosphoric  acid,  cere- 
bric  acid,  and  cholesterin. — Engl. 
Cycl.    See  Protagon. 

E'LEMENT.  This  term  denotes, 
in  chemistiy,  a  simple  substance 
— one  not  hnow7i  to  contain  more 
than  one  kind  of  matter,  as  the 
metal  iron ;  this  is  also  called  an 
inorganic  element.  The  rust  of 
iron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  com- 
pound, being  resolvable  into 
metaUic  iron,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid.  Ultimate  elements  are  the 
last  elements  into  which  a  body 
can  be  decomposed  or  analyzed; 
thus,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  azote,  are  the  ultimate 
elements  of  all  organized  matter. 
There  are  about  64  known  chemi- 
cal elements. 

E'LEMI.  A  concrete,  fragrant, 
resinous  exudation  from  a  tere- 
binthaceous  plant  of  uncertain 
name,  probably  the  Oanarium  com- 
»« wne.chiefly  imported  from  Manilla. 

ELEPHANTl'ASIS  {i\4(pas,  an 
'elephant).  Elephant-disease;  a 
blood-disease  named  from  the  like- 
ness of  the  diseased  skin  to  that 
of  the  elephant,  and  particularly 
from  its  vastness  and  terrible 
nature.  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson 
gays — "This  term  was  probably 
suggested  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
Ax&h  word  da  coljil,  the  elephant 


disease ;  and  applied  to  the  affec- 
tion already  known  to  them  by  the 
terms  lepra  leuce  and  lepra  melas. 
The  Arabians  recognized  by  dal  fd 
a  different  disease,  viz.  bouonemia 
tropica,  the  Barbadoes  leg.  Hence 
we  distinguish  as  separate  diseases 
the  elephantiasis  Qraicorum,  or  le- 
prosy, and  elephantiasis  Arabum,  or 
bouonemia."  True  Elephantiasis 
is  termed  tulercular,  when  the 
morbid  deposition  occurs  in  the 
surface -membranes  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  skin;  and  anws- 
thetic,  when  the  deposition  occurs 
in  and  around  the  nervous  centres 
and  nerves. 

ELEVA'TOE,  (elevare,  to  raise). 
A  name  applied  to  certain  muscles, 
whose  office  it  is  to  elevate  any 
part ;  to  an  instrument  for  raising 
depressed  portions  of  the  cranium  ; 
and  to  an  instrument  for  Ujting 
out  stumps  of  teeth. 

ELIMINA'TION  [elminare,  to 
turn  out  of  doors  ;  from  e,  out,  and 
Umen,  the  threshold).  The  .em- 
ployment of  purgative  medicines 
to  secure  the  proper  action  of  the 
bowels,  liver,  kidneys  and  skin. 

ELIQUA'TION  (eliqua/re,  to 
clarify,  to  strain).  The  separation 
of  a  ftiore  fusible  substance  from 
another  less  fusible  by  means  of  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  fuse 
the  one  but  not  the  other,  as  in  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  lead. 

ELIXA'TION  (elixa/re,  to  boil 
thoroughly;  to  seethe).  The  pro- 
cess of  boiling  thoroughly  or 
seething ;  decoction ;  concoction 
in  the  stomach;   digestion.  See 

S  S  1(j  s 

ELI'XIR.  An  Arabic  term,  de- 
noting  an  essence,  or  pure  mass 
without  any  dregs,  and  formerly 
applied  to  compound  tinctures,  as 
pa/regoric  elixir,  or  the  Tinct. 
Camph.  comp.,  &0. 
ELI'XUS  {lion,  aslies).  Bodden, 
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boiled,  thoroughly  soaked  ;  as  ap- 
plied to  articles  of  food.  See 
Assus. 

E'LLAGIO  ACID  (from  the  word 
galle  read  backward).  An  acid 
which  is  obtained  from  galls,  in 
the  iDrocess  of  making  gallic  acid. 
It  is  sometimes  called  hezoaric  acid 
from  its  being  a  constituent  of 
bezoars.    See  Bezoar. 

ELUTEIA'TION  (elutriare,  to 
wash  out).  The  process  of  wash- 
ing! which  the  lighter  earthy 
parts  of  a  substance  are  separated 
from  the  heavier  and  metallic  ;  or 
by  which  any  single  substance,  as 
chalk,  may  be  cleansed  and  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 
The  blood  has  been  said  to  be 
elutriated  in  the  lungs. 

ELY'TEONl^AuTpov).  Mytrum. 
A  sheath ;  the  hard  case  which 
covers  the  wings  of  coleopterous 
insects.    The  Vagina. 

1.  Mytro-cele  (K-fjATj,  a  tumor). 
Colpocele.  A  tumor  in  the  vagina. 
Vaginal  hernia. 

2.  Ehjtro-ides  (elSos,  likeness). 
Sheath-like  ;  a  term  apphed  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  also  to  the  pessary 
of  M.  J.  Cloquet. 

3.  JEh/tro-plasty  (irAaVira),  to 
form).  The  operation  for  vesico- 
vaginal fistula  ;  it  consists  in  em- 
ploying a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
closing  the  orifice. 

4.  Elyiro-rrhaphia  {pa<p-h,  a 
sutiu'e).  Suture  of  the  vagina; 
an  operation  for  the  prevention  of 
prolapsus  uteri. 

EM-  and  EN-.  These  prefixes 
are  the  Greek  preposition  tV,  in, 
into,  within.  The  radical  signifi- 
cation is  that  of  a  heing  or  re- 
maining within,  and  so  is  half-, 
way  between  those  of  els  and  4k. 
In  its  general  meaning  it  cori-e- 
sponds  with  the  im  and  in  of  the 
English.   In  composition,  however, 


its  presence  is  apt  to  be  masked 
by  the  change  of  its  second  letter, 
v,  before  consonants  ;  thus,  before 
y,  K,  I,  and  x,  it  becomes  y,  as  in 
iyK4<pa\ov,  encephalum,  &c.  ;  be- 
fore (8,  TT,  <p,  and  ju,  it  becomes 
IX,  as  in  efi/j.r]via.,  emmenia,  &o  ; 
before  A  it  becomes  A,  as  in  eAAeii^/tT, 
ellipsis  ;  before  p  it  becomes  p,  as 
in  eppivov,  errhinum.  These 
changes  are  made  for  the  sake  of 
euphony. 

EMACIA'TION  (emaciare,  to 
make  lean).  Marasmus.  The  be- 
coming lean ;  general  extenuation 
of  the  body,  with  debility. 

EMA'NSIO  ME'NSIUM 
{emansio,  a  staying  beyond  the 
time  of  leave  or  fui-lough). 
Delayed  appearance  of  the  menses 
before  they  have  been  established, 
called  by  many  writers  menostatio  ; 
and  by  Frank,  amenorrhwa,  tirun- 
cularum. 

EMASCULA'TION  (emascidare, 
to  render  impotent).  Privation 
of  vii-ihty;  castration;  removal 
of  the  testes. 

EMBOITEMENT  (the  situation 
of  one  box  within  another,  from 
hoite,  a  box).  A  tei-m  used  by 
Bonnet  to  describe  that  species  of 
generation,  by  which  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  individuals  lie 
one  within  another,  each  possess- 
ing a  complete  series  of  organized 
parts.    See  ^Evolution, 

E'MBOLISM  {ifx^dXiiTixa,  that 
which  is  put  in,  a  patch).-  A  term 
applied  to  the  process  by  which  a 
thrombus,  or  clot,  undergoes  disin- 
tegration into  minute  particles, 
which  are  arrested  in  the  capillary 
circulation ;  the  obstructing  plug 
is  termed  an  embolus.  The  term 
denotes  the  conveyance  of  coagula 
to  a  distance,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guislied  from  thrombosis,  which 
denotes  local  coagulation.  See 
Impactio. 
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EMBROCA'TION  (itxPpex'^,  to 
moisten) ,  A  fluid  application  f or 
moistening  and  rubbing  any 
diseased  part  of  the  body. 

E'MBRYO  (eu  iu,  I3puw,  to  bud 
forth).  The  ovum  in  utero,  before 
the  fourth  mouth,  after  which  it 
is  called/cei'iis.  Also,  the  rudiment 
of  the  future  plant,  contained 
within  the  seed. 

1.  JEmbryo-etony  (KTeluu,  to  de- 
stroy) .  The  act  of  destroying  the 
foetus  in  utero,  in  cases  of  impos- 
sible delivery. 

2.  Embryo-logy  {\6yos,  an  ac- 
count). A  description  of  the  em- 
bryo, and  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment generally.  See  Develop- 
ment. 

3.  Emhryo-plastic  (irXdcrcrai,  to 
mould).  A  term  applied  to  those 
congenital  tumors  of  the  ano- 
coccygeal region  which  result 
from  degeneration  of  the  coccygeal 
gland. 

4.  Emhryo-tomy  {riixvoi  to  cut). 
The  dismembering  of  the  foetus  in 
utero,  in  order  to  admit  of  delivery. 

5.  Embry-ulcia,  (cA/cco,  to  draw). 
The  withdrawal  of  the  embryo 
from  the  uterus  by  means  of  a 
blunt  hook  or  forceps,  termed  em- 
bry  ulcus. 

6.  Embryo-tega  (tecjere,  to  cover). 
A  small  callosity  observed  in  some 
seeds,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
hilum  ;  it  gives  way,  like  a  lid,  at 
the  time  of  germination,  for  the 
emission  of  the  radicle. 

EMBRYO-BUDS.  The  name 
given  by  Dutrochet  to  adventitious- 
buds,  found  in  the  forms  of  woody 
nodules  in  the  bark  of  somo  trees. 
Dr.  Lankester  calls  them  abortive 
branches. 

EMBRYO,  FIXED.  A  name 
given  to  a  leaf-bud,  owing  to  its 
capability  of  being  removed  from 
its  parent  plant,  and  being  grafted 
or  budded  upon  other  plants. 


E'MESIS,  EME'SMA  (eVe'o,,  to 
vomit).  The  former  term  denotes 
a  vomiting  or  being  sick;  the 
latter  that  which  is  vomited  or  a 
vomit.  (See  the  correlative  Latin 
terms  Vomitio,  Vomitus. )  A  dis- 
position to  vomit  was  termed 
emesia  by  Hippocrates. 

E'METIC  (fVe'w,  to  vomit). 
A  substance  which  causes  vomit- 
ing. Emetics  are  termed  tojyical, 
when  they  act  by  contact  with  the 
stomach  only,  as  mustard  ;  specific, 
when  they  act  by  being  introduced 
into  the  circulation,  as  emetic  tar- 
tar, which  may  be  applied  to  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  system.  The 
former  class  are  also  called  direct, 
the  latter  indirect,  emetics. 

1.  Emetic  tartar,  potassio-tar- 
trate  of  antimony  or  tartarized 
antimony.  Tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potash. 

2.  Emetin,  emetia,  emeta.  A 
vegetable  alkaloid,  constituting  the 
active  principle  of  ipecacuanha- 
root. 

3.  Emeto-cathartica  {KaOalpw,  to 
purge).  Medicines  which  produce 
both  vomiting  and  purging. 

4.  Erne-morphia,  apomorphia. 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Matthieaen 
to  a  new  substance — the  most 
active  emetic  known.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  morphia  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  thereby 
removing  an  atom  of  water. 

EMME'NAGOGUE  (e^M^'a.  tlie 
menses,  ^701,  to  induce).  A  medi- 
cine which  promotes  the  emmenia 
or  catamenial  discharge  when  re- 
tained or  suspended. 

EMME'NIA  {iixixiivios,  monthly). 
Hippocrates  employs  the  term  rb. 
eufx-iji/ia  for  the  menses,  catamenial 
or  monthly  discharge  of  women. 
See  Catamenia. 

EMISSARY  VEINS  {emitto,  to 
send    out).     Veins  which  pass 
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through  the  slmll,  and  connect  the 
veins  of  the  scalp  with  the  Tenons 
sinuses,  of  the  dura  mater. 

EMMETRO'PIA  (l/MfMeTpos,  in 
measure,  the  eye).  Normal 
vision.  That  state  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  refractive  power  of  the 
media  and  the  depth  of  the  eye- 
ball are  normal,  so  that  a  well- 
defined  but  inverted  imago  of  an 
object,  at  an  ordinarily  visible  dis- 
tance, is  formed  upon  the  retina. 

EMO'LLIENT  (emoUire,  to 
soften).  An  agent  which  di- 
minishes the  tone  of  the  living 
tissues,  and  causes  relaxation  or 
weakness.  When  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  sheathing  surfaces 
from  the  action  of  injurious  sub- 
stances, it  is  called  demulcent. 

EMPATHE'MA  (eV,  and  irderifMa, 
affection).  Ungovernable  passion ; 
including  excitement,  dejDression, 
and  hair-brained  passion,  or  the 
manie  sans  delire  of  Pinel. 

E'MPHLYSIS  (eV,  and  <p\ia-Li,  a 
breaking  out,  or  eruption).  Ich 
orous  exanthem  ;  a  vesicular  tumor 
or  eruption,  proceeding  from  an 
internal  and  febrile  affection,  in- 
cluding miliary  fever,  thrush, 
cow-pox,  water-pox,  pemphigus, 
and  erysipelas. 

EMPHRA'CTIC  (itx<ppaKriK6s, 
liable  to  obstruct).  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  an  agent 
liable  to  obstruct — as  the  porea  of 
the  skin. 

E'MPHYMA  (eV,  in,  cpiui,  to 
spring  forth).  Mason  Good  ap- 
plied this  term  to  a  tumor  origi- 
nating below  the  integument,  and 
treated  it  as  a  genua  including 
encystis,  encysted  tumor  or  wen. 
"  The  selection,"  says  SirB.  Wilson, 
"  is  unfortunate,  for  encystis  is  a 
hypertrophy  of  a  follicle  or  gland, 
and  is  produced  in  and  not  below 
the  skin." 

KMPHYSE'MA  (e>(?.v(nj/ia,  an 


inflation  of  the  stomach,  peri- 
tonaeum, or  cellular  tissue,  from 
i/j.<t>vadcD,  to  inflate).  Pneumatosis 
pulvionum;  Pneumectasis.  Liter- 
ally, that  which  is  blown  in  ;  wind- 
dropsy.  A  swelling  produced  by 
air,  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
Umphysema,  interlobular,  the  pre- 
sence of  air  within  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  out- 
side the  alveoli,  as  opposed  to 
vesicular  emphysema,  which  is  due 
to  a  permanent  dilatation  of  the 
pulmonary  alveoli.  Subcutaneous 
empTiyseraa,  when  air  is  diffused 
through  the  loose  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue ;  it  may  be  due 
to  injury  of  the  chest-wall  with 
or  without  injury  of  the  lung 
beneath. 

EMPI'RIC.  The  inireipiKoi,  or 
Emjjirics,  were  a  sect  of  physi- 
cians who  contended  that  Expe- 
rience (ri  eVireipiKT))  was  the  one 
thing  needful  in  their  art.  How 
degraded  is  the  term  now  :  it  de- 
notes a  dealer  in  nostrums — a 
charlatan  or  quack ! 

EMPLA'STRUM  (4/j.-K\dcr(Toi,  to 
spread  upon).  A  plaster  ;  a  solid 
and  tenacious  compound,  adhesive 
at  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human 
body.  Plasters  have  been  termed 
solid  ointments,  as  they  may  be 
said  to  differ  in  consistence  only 
from  liniments,  ointments,  and 
cerates.  "  Celsus  (lib.  v.  cap.  17) 
points  out  the  circumstances  which 
distinguish  emplastra  from  malag- 
mata  and  pastilli  (called  by  the 
Greeks  Tpox^ffKoi).  Malagmata 
were  soft  vegetable  compounds, 
analagous  to  our  cataplasms,  ap- 
plied to  the  unbroken  skin.  Pas- 
tilli and  emplastra  contained 
some  metallic  ingredient,  and  were 
applied  to  wounds.  The  former 
{pastilli)  consisted  of  dry  sub- 
stances united  by  some  non-olea- 
ginous liquid,    and    were  used 
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either  by  friction  or  with  some 
soft  ingi-edient.  The  latter  {em- 
pladra)  contained  fusible  ingre- 
dients, and  were  simply  applied  to 
the  part." — Sol.  e  Prccscript. 

EMPEE'SMA  (ejUirpTjo-fto'j,  i.q. 
€^irp7)(ris,  a  conflagration,  from  iy, 
and  TrprjBai,  to  bnrn).  Internal  in- 
flammation ;  a  term  employed,  in 
its  simple  sense,  by  Hippocrates, 
and  revived  by  Good  as  a  generic 
term  for  all  those  visceral  inflam- 
mations generally  distinguished 
by  the  sufiix  -itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation. 

EMPROSTHO'TONOS  {^fXTrpoa- 
6iP,  before,  relvw,  to  draw).  ISpis- 
thotonos.  Clonic  spasm  bending 
the  body  forward.  [This  term,  as 
also  opisthotonos  and  pleurotho- 
tonos,  is  an  adjective,  and  reqnii'es 
the  word  a-KacxfiSs  to  be  under- 
stood. The  substantive  term  is 
ifxirponOoTovla,  or  tetanic  procurva- 
tion,  opposed  to  oinaQorovta,  or 
tetanic  recurvation.] 

E'MPTYSIS  {inTTTvsis,  a  spit- 
ting).  The  Greek  synonym  for  the 
Latin  expectoratio.  A  better  term 
would  be  ecptysis,  from  ^KTrrlu, 
to  spit  out,  but  this  substantive 
does  not  exist. 

EMPY'EMA  {iiJLTrin]fia,  sirppura- 
tion,  from  eV,  within,  ttvov,  pus). 
Pyotlwrax.  Abscess  of  the  chest, 
or  suppuration  of  the  pleura.  This 
term  was  oiigiually  applied  by  the 
Ancients  to  every  collection  of 
purulent  matter;  it  was  subse- 
quently confined  to  effusions  into 
the  pleura  and  abscesses  of  the 
lungs  ;  it  is  now  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  pus  in  one  or  both  of  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura  only. 

Some  physicians  speak  of  true 
and  false  empyema  :  the  first  form 
being  that  in  which  pus  is  secreted 
by  the  pleura  in  consequence  of 
inflammation  ;  the  second,  that 
in  which  pus  finds  its  way  into 


the  thoracic  cavity  from  rup- 
ture of  an  abscess  of  the  lung. — 
Tanner. 

EMPT'ESIS  {iixTrvn(ns,  snppa- 
ration).  Pustulous  exanthem ;  a 
term  used  by  Hippocrates,  and  in- 
cluding, in  Good's  system,  variola 
or  small-pox.  Erwpyesis  oculi  is 
suppuration  of  the  eye-ball. 
Strictly  speaking,  empyesis  is  the 
cause  of  empyema.  See  Freface, 
par.  2. 

EMPY'EEUMA.  (e/x-Trupeu^to,  coal 
to  preserve  a  smouldering  fire, 
from  4ij.irvpevui,  to  set  on  fire,  from 
irvp,  fire).  A  term  expressive  of 
the  peculiar  smell  of  hurning  which 
characterizes  the  vapour  produced 
by  destructive  distillation.  Hence 
the  term  empyreumatic  is  applied 
to  the  acid,  and  to  the  oil,  which 
result  from  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  vegetable  substances  ;  and, 
hence,  hartshorn  is  called  the  em- 
pyreumatic allcali. 

EMPYREUMA'TIGA.  A  class 
of  stimulants  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  substances  of 
organic  origin.  They  comprise 
ethereal  oils,  oleo-resins,  and 
resins. 

EMU'LGENTS  {emulgere,  to 
milk  out).  A  designation  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  kidneys, 
which  were  supposed  to  strain,  or 
viilk  out,  the  serum.  A  term  also 
applied  to  remedies  which  excite 
the  flow  of  bile. 

EMIJ'LSJN.  Synapiase.  A 
white,  friable,  opaque  substance 
obtained  from,  both  sweet  and 
bitter  almonds,  and  possessing 
the  property  of  a  ferment. 

EMU'LSIO  (emulgere,  to  milk 
out).  An  emulsion  ;  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  water,  mado  by  moans  of 
mucilago,  sugar,  or  yolk  of  ogg. 
This  terra  is  used  by  the  Edin- 
burgh College  for  the  Mistura  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia. 
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EMU'NCTORY  (emunctorium, 
a  pair  of  enuffers,  from  eimmgere, 
to  wipe  or  enuff  out).  An  excre- 
tory dact;  a  canal  through  which 
the  contents  of  an  organ,  as  the 
gall-bladder,  are  discharged. 

E'NAMEL  OF  THE  TEETH. 
JSncaustum ;  adamas ;  cortex 
dentium.  The  thin  hard  capsule 
which  mostly  envelopes  the  crown 
of  the  tooth.  It  is  the  hardest 
substance  in  the  human  body. 

ENANTHE'SIS  (eV,  within, 
&v6t!ctis,  a  blossoming).  Rash  ex- 
anthem  ;  an  efflorescence  from 
within  or  from  internal  aifection  ; 
fever  accompanied  with  rash ; 
comprising  rosalia,  riibeola,  and 
urticaria.    Compare  JSxanthesis. 

ENANTIO'PATHT  {ivavrios, 
opposite,  Tvddos,  disease).  A  term 
synonymous  with  allopathy  and 
heteropathy,  denoting  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  by  contraries,  as 
distinguished  from  homoeopathy, 
or  the  treatment  by  similars. 

ENARTHRO'SIS  (eV,  in,  &pepa-, 
(Tis  articulation).  A  species  of 
movable  articulation,  commonly 
called  the  ball-and-socket  joint, 
consisting  of  the  insertion  of  the 
round  extremity  of  one  bone  into 
the  cup-like  cavity  of  another 
bone.  By  the  older  writers,  the 
term  enarlhrosis  was  used  to  de- 
note a  species  of  diarthrosis,  a 
joint  having  extensive  movement. 
See  Articulation. 

ENCA'NTHIS  (eV,  in,  Kave6i, 
oanthus).  Canthitis  nasalis.  In- 
flammation of  the  caruncula  la- 
crymalis  ;  a  morbid  growth  in  the 
oanthus,  or  inner  angle  of  the 
eye. 

ENCAU'MA  (eyKau/xa,  a  mark 
burnt  in,  a  brand).  A  sore 
from  burning ;  an  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  causing  the  loss  of  the. 
humors. 

ENCE'PHALON  (iv,  in,  KecpaXi], 


the  head).  The  brain ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  skull,  consisting  of 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  membranes. 

1.  Sncephal-itis.  Inflammation 
of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes. 
"  This  term  is  to  be  used  only 
when  the  precise  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation has  not  been  ascer- 
tained by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion."— Nom.  of  Dis.  It  has  also 
been  termed  phrenitis  and  men- 
ingo-encephalitis.    See  Aleningitis. 

2.  Sncephalo-cele  (k7;Atj,  a 
tumor).  Hernia  of  the  brain, 
through  the  walls  of  the  cranium, 
by  a  congenital  opening,  a  fracture, 
&c. 

3.  Encep)halo-id  (eiSoj,  likeness). 
Cerehriform.  A  term  applied  to  a 
morbid  product,  or  encephalosis, 
the  cut  surface  of  which  resembles 
brain.  Hard  encephaloid  is  a 
designation  sometimes  appUed  to 
medullary  cancer  of  unusually 
firm  consistence.    See  Cancer. 

4.  Encephalo-tomy  (ronri,  sec- 
tion).   Dissection  of  the  brain. 

ENCHONDRO'MA  (eV,  in,  xS"- 
Spos,  cartilage).  Tumor  cartila- 
cjinosits.  A  tumor  composed  of 
cartilage. 

EN-CYSTED  (eV,  in,  Kian^,  a 
cyst).  A  term  applied  to  tumors 
which  consist  of  matter  contained 
in  a  sac  or  cyst. 

END- ARTERI'TIS  {^I'Sov, 
witliin,  arteritis,  inflammation  of 
an  artery).  Inflammation  of  the 
endothelium  of  the  arteries. 

END-BULBS.  The  bulbous 
tei-minations  of  nerves  as  Pacinian 
corpuscles. 

ENDPLATE,  MOTOEIAL. 
The  broad  termination  on  a  mus- 
cular fibre  of  one  of  the  filaments 
of  a  motor  nerve  ;  it  lies  beneath 
the  sarcolemma,  and  consists  of 
tho  expanded  axis  cylinder  with 
several  nuclei. 
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ENDE'MIC  (cV,  among,  Srjfios,  a 
people).  An  epithet  for  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  par- 
ticular countries — native  diseases, 
as  ague  in  marshy  countries, 
goitre  in  Switzerland,  &c.  The 
term  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
term  indigenous  as  applied  to 
plants.    See  Epidemic. 

EN -DERMIC  (eV,  in,  Sepua, 
skin).  A  term  indicative  of  the 
method  of  applying  medicines  to 
the  denuded  dermis.  It  is  also 
called  the  emplastro-endermic 
method,  as  suggesting  the  mode  of 
denuding  the  dermis  by  means  of 
a  blister. 

ENDEXOTE'RIC  {^•^Sof,  within, 
€|a),  without).  That  which  results 
from  internal  and  external  causes 
simultaneously ;  that  which  in- 
cludes both  esoteric  and  exoteric 
agency. 

ENDO-  (luSov,  within).  A  Greek 
preposition,  signifying  within.  It 
corresponds  with  the  old  Latin 
e7ido-  or  indu-  in  composition. 

1.  Endo-chrome  (xpHfia,  colour). 
The  coloured  material  which  fills 
vegetable  cells,  exclusive  of  the 
green  material,  which  is  called 
chlorophyll.  The  colouring  matter 
of  endochrome  is  called  cliromule. 

2.  En,do-(jastritis.  Inflammation 
of  the  inner  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

3.  Endf)-gen  (•^ivuiai,  to  pro- 
duce). A  plant  whose  stem  grows 
by  tnternal  increase,  as  a  palm. 
The  name  of  one  of  the  large  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    See  Exogen. 

4.  Endo-cardiac;  exo-cwrdAac  (icap- 
iia,  tiio  heart).  Terms  applied 
to  diseases,  and  to  sounds  heard 
by  auscultation  in  tho  region  of 
the  heart :  the  former  arise  from 
tho  substance  of  tho  heart  itself, 
tho  latter  from  diseased  conditions 
of  adjacent  parts. 


5.  Elndo-cardium  {icapSia,  tho 
heart).  The  transparent  and  glis- 
tening serous  membrane  which 
lines  the  interior  of  the  heart,  and 
which  by  its  [reduplications  assists 
to  form  the  valves.  Jindo-carditis 
is  inflammation  of  this  membrane. 
JSndo-pericarditis  is  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium,  and  is  more 
common  than  simple  endo-car- 
ditis. 

6.  Endo-ca/rp  (KapirSs,  fruit). 
The  innermost  portion  of  the  peri- 
carp. In  some  fruits  it  presents 
a  bony  consistence,  as  in  the 
peach,  and  has  been  termed  puta- 
men.    See  Pericarp. 

7.  Endo-lymph  (lympha,  water). 
Liquor  Scarpa^,  Aqua  Labyrinthi. 
The  limpid  fluid  which  fills  the 
cavities  of  the  membranous  lining 
of  the  semicircular  canals  and  the 
vestibular  sac.    See  Perilymph. 

8.  JEndo-metritis  (fM-fiTpiTis,  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus).  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  uterus.  It  is 
sometimes  termed  xhterine  catarrh 
or  uterine  leucorrhcea. 

9.  Endoneurium  (ei/Soi',  vivpov,  a 
nerve).  The  connective  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  nerve  fila- 
ments of  the  funiculus. 

10.  JEndo-phlaeum  ((p\oi6s,  bark). 
Another  name  for  liher — the  inner- 
most layer  of  the  bark  of  exogens. 
See  Bark. 

11.  JSndo-pleura  (irXfvpd,  the 
side).  The  internal  integument 
of  the  seed,  also  termed  tunica 
interna,  tegmen,  hilofere,  &c. 

12.  Endo-rrhizous  {^iCa,  a  root). 
A  term  expressive  of  the  mode  of 
germination  of  Endogens,  in  which 
the  radicle  is  emitted  from  tho 
substance  of  tlie  radicular  extre- 
mity, and  is  sheathed  at  its  base 
by  tho  substancG  from  which  it 
protrudes.  This  shcatli  is  termed 
tho  coleoptile. 
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13.  JSndo-scopeXo'Koirfai  to  view). 
A  general  term  for  an  instrument 
employed  in  medicine  and  surgery 
for  the  exploration  of  internal 
organs.  As  employed  for  the 
urethra,  it  is  a  urethroscope  ;  for 
the  ear,  an  otoscoiDe,  &c. 

14.  JSndo-slieleton.  The  internal 
bony  system  of  the  mammalia, 
birds,  &o.,  as  distinguished  from 
the  exo-skeleton,  or  external  bony 
system,  of  the  Crustacea  and  tes- 
tacea. 

15.  JSnd-osmose  {airrfj.6s,  impul- 
sion). The  property  bj  which 
rarer  fluids  are  attracted  through 
a  i^orous  diaphragm  into  a  cavity 
or  space  containing  a  denser  fluid. 
M.  Dutrochet,  who  introduced  this 
term,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
motory  principle  to  which  it  refers, 
used  others  explicative  of  his  views 
of  some  operations  in  the  animal 
economy :  such  as  hyperendosmose, 
or  the  state  of  things  in  inflamma- 
tion ;  with  this  are  associated 
adjiuxion,  or  accumulation  of  the 
fluids,  and  impulsion,  or  increased 
flow  of  the  fluids  onwards.  Thus, 
inflammation  is  said  to  be  "  hut 
d'adfluxion,  et  origine  d'impul- 
sion."    See  Exosmose. 

16.  JSndosmo-meter  {fj-irpov, 
a  measure).  An  instrument  con- 
trived by  Dutrochet  for  measuring 
the  force  of  the  endosmosmic 
function. 

17.  Endo-sperviixim  (a-n-ep/na, 
seed).  The  name  given  by  Richard 
to  the  albimien  of  other  botanists. 
Jussieu  termed  it  perisperm. 

18.  JSnd-osteitis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  medullary  membrane 
which  lines  the  central  canal  of 
long  bones,  as  well  as  the  cells  of 
flat  and  irregular  bones.  See 
Osteitis  and  Osteo- myelitis. 

19.  Endo-stome  {crr6fxa,  a 
mo~uth).  The  orifice  of  the  inner 
integument  of  the  ovule,  iu  plants. 


20.  Endo-thecium  {6r}Kri,  a 
case).  The  name  given  by  Pur- 
kinje  to  the  lining  of  the  an- 
ther, consisting  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue. 

21.  Endo-thelium.  A  term  for- 
merly introduced  to  designate 
the  kind  of  epithelium  (pseudo- 
epithelium)  which  is  found  lining 
the  vascular,  lymphatic,  and 
serous  cavities  of  the  body,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  real  epi- 
thelium of  mucous  membranes. 

[ENE'CIA]  (riviK-ns,  continuous). 
A  term  denoting  continued  action, 
and  applied  by  Good  to  continued 
fever,  including  the  several  species 
of  inflammatory,  typhous,  and 
synochal  fever.  These  were  for- 
merly called  continentes,  from 
their  being  supposed  to  be  un- 
attended by  any  change  or  relaxa- 
tion whatever. 

E'NEMA  (eVfTjMi,  to  inject).  A 
clyster,  lavement,  or  injection, 
employed  for  conveying  through 
the  rectum  both  nourishment  and 
medicine     into    the  intestinal 

EN-EPIDE'EMIC.  A  term  in- 
dicative of  the  method  of  applying 
medicines  to  the  epidermis,  un- 
assisted by  friction,  as  when 
blisters,  fomentations,  &c.,  are 
employed.    See  Endormic. 

E'NERGY  (6Ve'p7«,a).  The 
power  of  doing  work.  Potential 
energy  is  the  energy  of  position, 
for  instance  that  due  to  the 
position  of  a  mass  raised  so  many 
feet  above  the  ground  and  there 
supported,  the  removal  of  the 
support  will  cause  the  mass  to  fall, 
and  so  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work  ;  potential  energy 
is  therefore  energy  in  reserve. 
Cinetic  energy  is  power  of  doing 
woi-k  possessed  by  a  body  in 
motion ;  the  removal  of  the 
support  in  the  instance  above 
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converted  the  potential  into  cinetic 
enero:y. 

ENGO'EGEMENT.  Congestion. 
Literally,  a  being  choked  np.  An 
over-fulness  or  obstruction  of  the 
vessels  in  some  part  of  the  system. 
A  designation  of  the  first  stage  of 
pneumonia,  also  termed  spleniza- 
tion,  in  which  the  affected  lung 
is  loaded  with  blood  or  bloody 
serum. 

ENNEA'NDRIA  (eVcea,  nine, 
auTip,  man).  The  ninth  class  of 
plants  in  Linnaeus' s  system,  com- 
prehending those  which  have  nine 
stamens,  as  butomus  or  flowering 
rush. 

EXOSTOSIS  (6f  ocTTtov,  bone). 
A  tumor  growing  in  the  sub- 
stance, or  within  the  medullary 
canal  of  bone. 

ENS.  The  participle  present 
of  the  verb  sum,  employed  as  a 
substantive  in  philosophical  lan- 
guage, for  any  being  or  existence. 
This  term  formerly  denoted,  in 
chemistry,  a  substance  supposed 
to  contain  all  the  qualities  or 
virtues  of  the  ingredients  from 
which  it  is  drawn,  in  a  small 
compass.  Thus  we  had  ens  Martis 
for  ammoniated  iron,  ens  Veneris 
for  muriate  of  ammonia  and  copper, 
and  ens  primum  for  a  tincture  for 
transmuting  metals. 

E'NSIFORM  (ensis,  a  sword, 
forma,  likeness).  Xiphoid.  A 
Latin  term  applied  to  the  SMord- 
shaped  cartilage  of  the  sternum  ; 
to  the  straight,  flat,  and  pointed 
leaf  of  Iria,  &c. 

ENSI-STE'RNAL  (crisis,  a 
sword,  sternv.m,  the  chest).  Re- 
lating to  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid 
process  of  the  sternum  ;  a  term 
applied  by  Beolard  to  the  last 
osseous  portion  of  the  sternum. 

E'NTASIS  {iuTaais,  a  stretching 
tight,  from  iuTf'ivu,  to  stretch).  A 
term  denoting  intention,  or  stretch- 


ing, and  applied  by  Good  to  con- 
strictive spasm,  including  cramp, 
wry-neck,  locked-jaw,  &c.  Hence 
the  adjective  entatic  might  be 
applied  to  all  diseases  character- 
ized by  constrictive  spasm. 

E'NTERA  (plui\  of  evTipov,  an 
intestine,  formed  as  a  comparative 
from  ivTos,  within).  The  intestines. 

1.  jEnter-algia  (&\yos,  pain). 
Pain  of  the  intestines ;  colic ;  a 
term  synonymous  with  enter- 
odynia  {65vpi],  pain). 

2.  JSnteric  fever.  Typhoid  fever. 
"  A  continued  fever  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  rose-coloured 
spots,  chiefly  on  the  abdomen,  and 
a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  with 
specific  lesion  of  the  bowels." — 
Nam.  of  Bis.  Enteric  fever  oc- 
curring in  the  cliild  is  often  named 
Infantile  remittent  fever.  See 
JEntero -meseyiteric. 

3.  Enterica.  The  designation 
of  a  class  of  diseases  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  also  of  medicines  which  act 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  as  sto- 
machics, tonics,  anesthetics,  &o. 

4.  Enter-itis.  Inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  especially  of  the 
small  intestines. 

5.  Entero-cele  (trjATj,  a  tumor). 
Abdominal  hernia  which  contains 
a  portion  of  intestine  only.  If  the 
hernia  contains  omentum  as  well 
as  intestine,  it  is  called  enter- 
epiplo-cele  {i-KlTT\oov,i\\e  omentum); 
and  if  the  umbilicus  is  involved  in 
the  hernia,  the  term  lengthens 
into  enter-epipl-omplialo-cele  (o^- 
<l)a\6s,  the  umbilicus).  The  student 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  plastic 
nature  of  the  Greek  language. 

G.  JEntero-lithus  (Afflos,  a  stone). 
An  intestinal  concretion,  as  a 
bezoar,  a  calculus,  &c.  See  Besoar. 

7.  ISntero-mesenteric.  A  term 
suggested  by  Dr.  Harlcy  as  more 
characteristic  than  enteric,  when 
applied  to  fever,  as  marking  out 
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the  disease  from  all  others,  and 
pointing  to  a  constant  featui-e. 
For  these  reasons,  the  terms  "  ty- 
phoid," abdominal  typhus," 
"gastric,'  and  " pythogenic,"  are 
considered  objectionable,  as  ap- 
plied to  this  kind  of  fever. 

8.  Sntero-rrhaphia  {fta^-ij,  a 
suture).  The  operation  of  making 
a  sutui-e  of  the  divided  edges  of  an 
intestine. 

9.  JSnter-oscheo-cele  (oirxeoi', 
the  scrotum,  /c^Ar;,  a  tumor). 
Hernia  in  which  a  portion  of 
intestine  descends  into  the  scro- 
tum. 

10.  Enterostomy  (a-rSfia,  a 
mouth) .  The  operation  of  opening 
the  small  intestine,  and  establish- 
ing a  channel  through  which  the 
patient  can  be  fed. 

11.  JEntero-tomy  (rifivco,  to  cut). 
Dissection  of  the  intestines ;  in- 
cision of  the  intestines  in  operation 
for  hernia,  for  artificial  anus, 
&c. 

12.  Enterotome.  A  pair  of 
scissors  used  for  opening  the  in- 
testines in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions ;  the  blades  are  of  unequal 
length,  the  longer  being  inserted 
into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine. 
Dup^iytren's  enterotome  is  a  pair 
of  forceps  for  clamping  and  de- 
stroying the  valve-like  fold  of  the 
intestinal  wall  {eperon)  when  it  is 
desired  to  close  an  artificial  anus. 

ENTOMERE  (fWJs,  within, 
/if'pos,  a  part) .  The  granular  inner 
cells  of  the  mammalian  blasto- 
derm ;  the  term  ectomere  is  ap- 
plied to  the  outer  cells.  See 
Blastodermic  Vesicle, 

E'NTOMOLINE  {ivroixov,  an 
insect).  A  peculiar  chemical 
principle,  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  wings  and  elytra  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  and  termed  chitijie 
by  M.  Odier. 
ENTOMO'LOGY  (rvTOf««,  insects, 


\6yos,  an  account).  That  part  of 
Zoology  which  treats  of  insects. 
The  Greek  term  entoma  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Latin  word  insecta, 
both  having  reference  to  a  striking 
character  of  the  insect  tribe,  that 
of  having  the  body  insected,  or 
cut  or  divided  into  several  seg- 
ments. 

ENTOMO'PHILOUS  ( 
insects,  (piXeu,  to  love).  Insect- 
loving.    The  term  is  applied  to 
those  flowers  which  are  fertilized 
by  the  agency  of  insects. 

ENTO'JSIIC  [ivTovos,  strained). 
A  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
persons  who  are  sinewy  and  well- 
strung.  In  pathology,  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  entatic.  See  i'ji- 
tasis. 

ENTO'PHTTA  {iurSs,  within, 
(pvrSv,  a  plant).  Entophytes ; 
cryptogamic  plants  found  living 
on  the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  animals,  or  in  the  con- 
tents of  cavities  lined  by  mucous 
membrane.  See  Epiphyta. 
^  ENTOTTICS  (ii'Tds,  within, 
OTTTiKa,  optics).  The  investigation 
of  those  conditions  in  which  light, 
on  entering  the  eye,  causes  us  to 
see,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  series  of  objects  which  exist  in 
the  organ  itself.  This  investi- 
gation has  been  employed,  in 
physiology  and  medicine,  by  Dr. 
Jago. 

ENTOZO'A  (eVrJi,  >\nthin,  (Ho^, 
an  animal).  A  subdivision  of 
human  parasites,  comprising  the 
classes  coelclmintha  or  hollow 
worms,  sterelmintha  or  solid 
worms,  and  accidental  parasites, 
having  the  habits  of,  but  not 
referable  to,  the  class  of  entozoa. 
The  orders  are,  Cystica  or  hyda- 
tids, Cestoidea  or  tape-worms, 
Trematoda  or  fluke-worms,  Acan- 
thocephala  or  hooked  worms,  and 
Nematoidea  or  round  worms. 
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JJNTRO'PIUM  {iv,  in,  rpeVco,  to 
turn).  Invcrsio  palpebral.  Inver- 
sion of  the  margin  of  the  eye-lid, 
so  that  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  conjunctiva.  Compare  Ectro- 
pium. 

ENUCLEA'TIOlSr  (enucleare,  to 
take  ont  the  kernel).  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  a  tumor,  as  a 
kernel  may  be  removed  from  its 
enveloping  husks. 

BNURE'SIS  (eVoupe'w,  to  make 
water  in — in  bed,  Aristopli.) .  Hy- 
peruresis.  Incontinence  of  urine  ; 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine, 
from  mechanical  cause,  or  from 
functional  derangement  of  the 
bladder. 

EOSIN  (vws,  dawn).  A  red 
aniline  dye  now  largely  used  for 
staining  microscoijical  prepara- 
tions ;  it  is  tetra-bromo-fluorescin, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  fluorescin. 

EP-,  EPH-,  EPI-.  These  pre- 
fixes all  represent  the  Greek 
preposition  firl,  upon,  denoting 
all  sorts  of  relations  of  place.  In 
composition,  it  frequently  conveys 
the  idea  of  increase,  addition, 
accompaniment,  repetition,  reci- 
procal action,  &c. 

EPA'CTAL  (eTToKTrfr,  brought 
on  or  in,  added).  The  name 
given  by  Fischer  to  the  inter- 
parietal or  Wormian  bone  of 
GeoflTrey  St.  Hilaire.  It  is  only 
developed  after  birth,  and  is  only 
occasionally  mot  with. 

EPA'NETUS  ((■Kai'trSs,  remit- 
ting, sc.  irvpirSs,  fever).  A  term 
denoting  remittent,  and  applied 
by  Good  to  remittent  fever, 
including  the  mild  form,  the 
malignant  form,  and  hectic 
fever. 

EPAXIAL  MUSCLES.  Those 
muscles  in  vortebrata  which  lie 
above  the  embryonic  vertebral 
axis,  as  opposed  to  the  hypaxial, 
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which  lie  below  the  same  axis ; 
they  are  called  by  Huxloy  epi- 
skeletal  and  hyposkeletal  respect 
tively. 

EPE'NDYMA  VENTRICULO'- 
RUM  (tTTfVSu^ua,  an  upper  gar- 
ment). The  lining  membrane  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  a 
serous  layer,  distinct  from  the 
arachnoid. 

EPENCE'PHALON  (e^ri',  upon, 
iyKiipaKov,  the  brain).  The  Hind- 
Brain.  The  posterior  primary 
division  of  the  brain,  including 
the  pons  varolii,  cerebellum,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  epencephalia  arch 
is  the  neural  arch  of  the  occipital 
vertebra,  which  embraces  and 
protects  the  epencephalon. 

EPHE'LIS  (e</)7)Ai5,  an  iron  band 
on  a  box's  cover  ;  in  plur.  spots  or 
freckles  which  stud  the  face ;  and 
so  from  '■i]\os,  a  stud,  though  also 
referred  to  7)A.ios,  the  sun — Liddell 
and  Scott).  Sun-burn ;  a  spot  or 
freckle  of  the  skin,  produced  by 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

The  Varieties  are  ephel  is  umbrosa, 
in  which  the  spots  are  brown  and 
irregular  ;  ephelis  lentigo,  in  which 
the  spots  are  yellow  and  circular, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of 
lentigo ;  and  ephelis  ignealis,  a 
term  for  the  mottled  appearance 
seen  upon  the  legs  and  thighs  of 
women  who  sit  over  a  charcoal 
brazier. 

EPHE'MERA  (icpiifiepos,  daily, 
sc.  irvpfTos,  fever).  Sub.  febris. 
A  fever  which  runs  its  course  of 
the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages 
in  a  period  of  twelve  hours. 

Epliemera  Puerperarum.  Weed. 
"A  fever  consisting  of  one  or 
more  paroxysms,  occurring  a  few 
daya  after  delivery,  generally 
attended  by  diminution  of  the 
milk  and  lochia,  and  uuaccom- 
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panied  by  local  lesions." — Norn,  of 
Bis.    See  Puerperal  Fever. 

EPHIA'LTES  {l<pii.\T-ns,  the 
night-mare,  strictly,  one  who 
leaps  upon).  Incubus,  or  night- 
mare ;  the  imaginai-y  being  which 
seems  to  leap  upon  the  chest  of 
the  sleeper. 

EPHIDRO'SIS  {4<pldpu><ris,  su- 
perficial or  slight  perspiration— 
Hipp.).  By  ephidrosis  profiusa 
Mason  Good  designates  morbid 
increase  of  the  perspiratory  se- 
cretion, or  the  hyperhidrosis  of 
Swediaur;  by  ephidrosis  olens, 
alteration  as  regards  odour,  or 
osmidrosis  ;  by  ephidrosis  cruenta, 
haBmidrosis  or  bloody  sweat. 
Other  varieties  are  named  dis- 
color, partialis,  and  arenosa,  or 
sandy  sweat. 

_  EPHI'PPIUM  (i<piTnios,  for  put- 
ting on  a  horse,  as  a  saddle). 
Sella  turcica.  A  depressed  por- 
tion of  the  OS  sphenoides,  so  called 
from  its  saddle-like  shape. 

E'PIAN.  Piaw.  A  term  de- 
noting a  raspberry,  and  applied 
on  the  American  coast  to  fram- 
hcesia.  On  the  African  coast  this 
affection  is  termed  yaws. 

EPIBLAST  (Iwl,  upon,  BXaffrSs, 
a  growth).    See  Blastoderm. 

EPIBLE'MA  (i7rl^\T,/j.a,  that 
which  is  tlu'own  over,  a  cloak). 
The  imperfectly  formed  covering 
which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
epidermis  in  subrfterged  plants 
and  on  the  extremities  of  growing 
roots. 

^  EPICA'NTHIS  {iwiKaveis,  i.  q. 
iyKavdls).  Pi'ojection  of  the  nasal 
fold  of  the  eye-lid.  The  term  is 
similar  to  encanthis,  which  denotes 
a  tumor  on  the  inner  corner  of 
the  eye. 

E'PICARP  (ivi,  upon,  Kap-rros, 
fruit).  The  extei'ior  portion  of 
the  pei'icarp,  commonly  termed 
the  skin  of  fruits.    See  Pericarp.  [ 


EPICHRO'SIS  (eV£'xP«<riy,  a 
surface-stain).  A  coloured  or 
spotted  surface  of  any  kind ;  a 
term  applied  to  maculae,  or  ble- 
mishes of  the  skin,  as  freckles, 
sun-burn,  moles,  piebald-skin, 
albino-skin,  &c. 

EPICRA'NIUM  (eVi',  upon, 
Kpavlov,  the  skull).  The  integu- 
ments and  epineurotio  expansion 
which  lie  over  the  cranium. 

EPICRA'NIUS  (iwl,  upon, 
Kpavlov,  the  cranium).  Another 
name  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle,  which  covers  the  whole 
side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull, 
from  the  occiput  to  the  eye- 
brow. 

EPICYSTOTOMY  (eVf,  upon, 
Kvorris,  a  bladder,  Tefxvu,  to  cut). 
Opening  into  the  bladder  above 
the  pubes. 

EPIDE'MIC  (eViSi^iUior,  prevalent 
among  a  people).  An  epithet  for 
a  popular,  prevailing,  but  not 
native  disease,  arising  from  a 
general  and  temporaiy  cause,  as 
excessive  heat.  (See  JSndemic.) 
The  phrases  "  JEpidemic  constitu- 
tion," "Epidemic  influences"  be- 
long to  the  earlier  ages  of  physic, 
and  are  suggestive  of  mystical 
notions.  "It  is  the  disease  that 
constitutes  the  epidemic,  and  not 
the  epidemic  the  disease.  The  evil 
always  remains  the  same,  the  num- 
ber of  those  affected  being  alone 
increased.'" 

EPIDEMIO'LOGY  {imHixios, 
prevalent  among  a  people',  Ao'yos, 
a  description).  A  description  of 
the  remote  cause  of  epidemic 
diseases  in  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  creation.  See  Epi- 
demic. 

EPIDE'RMIC  METHOD  {M, 
upon,  depfj.a,  tlie  skin).  latraUp- 
tic  method.  The  application  of 
remedies  to  the  skin,  aided  by 
friction.    This  is  sometimes  called 
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anatrlpsologia  and  espncic  medi. 
cine.  The  application  of  remedies, 
unaided  by  friction,  as  of  blisters, 
lotions,  &o.,  is  termed  the  en- 
epidermic  metliod. 

EPIDEEMIDO-MTCO'SIS  (eVi'- 
S(p^l^s,  eiTidep/iSos,  the  outer  skin, 
^^vKr|s,  a  fungus).  A  generic  term 
for  those  diseases  of  the  epider- 
mis which  are  due  to  the  growth 
of  fungi  therein.  The  species  are 
E.  versicolor,  or  chloasma ;  E. 
decalvans,  or  baldness;  and  E. 
tonsurans,  or  ringworm  of  the 
scalp.    See  Derma -my oasis. 

EPIDERMIDO'-PHYTON  (im- 
Sepixli,  iTTiSep^ilSos,  epidermis,  ^vtSv, 
a  plant).  A  plant  or  fungus  of 
the  epidermis;  the  microsporon 
or  dermophyte  of  pityriasis  versi- 
color. 

EPIDE'RMIS  {iviSepixls,  from 
iirl,  upon,  Sipixa,  the  skin).  The 
external  layer  of  the  skin,  lying 
upon  the  derma,  or  true  skin.  It 
is  also  called  cuticle,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  c^ltis,  or  true  skin. 
Its  internal  surface  presents  a  soft 
cell-tissue,  termed  rete  mucosum  ; 
its  external  surface  a  homy  layer, 
called  pars  cornea.  See  Scarf- 
skin. 

EPIDE'RMOSE  {iirl,  upon,  5e'p- 
jxa,  the  skin).  The  name  given  by 
Bouchardat  to  the  few  flocculi  of 
fibrin  or  albumen  which  resist 
solution,  when  these  substances 
are  placed  in  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.    See  Al- 

IjliTHITlOSCt 

EPIDPDYMIS  {emSiSviils,  that 
which  lies  on  the  testis).  The 
small  oblong  body  which  lies 
above  the  testis,  formed  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  vasa  efferentia, 
external  to  the  testis. 

Epididymitis.  Inflammation  of 
tho  epididymis,  as  distinguished 
from  orchitis  or  inflammation  of 
the  body  of  tho  testis.    The  dis- 


ease is  also  termed  gonorrheal 
orchitis. 

EPIGA'STRIUM  (iiri,  upon, 
■yaarvp,  the  stomach).  The 
superior  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  the 
part  situated  above  the  stomach. 
The  epigastric  region  is  the  middle 
region  of  the  upper  zone  situated 
immediately  over  the  small  end  of 
the  stomach. 

EPIGE'NESIS  (ini,  a  preposi- 
tion denoting  addition,  and  ytfea-n, 
generation).  A  term  applied  to  a 
theory  of  generation,  in  which 
each  germ  is  an  entirely  Qieiu 
production  of  the  parent  organism, 
as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  mere 
expansion  of  pre -existent  germs. 
Compare  JEvolutian. 

E'PIGEOUS  (Itti',  upon,  yv,  the 
earth).  Growing  upon  the  earth  ; 
a  term  applied  to  cotyledons  which 
emerge  from,  and  grow  upon,  the 
ground.    See  Hypogenous. 

EPIGLO'TTIS  (eVi,  upon,  yXwr- 
tU,  glottis).  A  flbro-cartilage 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
glottis,  to  protect  this  opening  of 
the  larynx  from  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  bodies. 

1.  Epiglottic  gland.  .This  is 
merely  a  mass  of  adipose  tissue, 
situated  in  the  triangular  space 
between  the  front  surface  of  the 
apex  of  the  epiglottis,  the  hyo- 
epiglottidean  and  the  thyro-hyoi- 
dean  ligament. 

2.  Jipiglottic  ligaments.  These 
are  five  in  number,  three  named 
glosso-opiglottic,  or  frrona  epiglot- 
tidis,  one  hyo-epiglottic,  and  one 
thyro-opiglottic. 

EPI'GYNOUS  (^7r(,  upon,  ywl,, 
the  pistil  or  female  organ  of 
plants).  That  condition  of  the 
stamens  of  a  plant,  in  which  they 
adhere  both  to  the  calyx  and  the 
ovarium,  as  in  Umbelliferous 
plants. 

1    E'PILEPSY  (^7rfArn|/is,  a  taking 
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liold  of,  a  convulsive  seizure). 
Falling  sickness.  Sudden  loss  of 
Bensatiou  and  consciousness,  with 
tonic  convulsions  lasting  a  few 
seconds,  followed  by  clonic  spasms 
of  voluntary  muscles,  frequently 
preceded  by  a  shriek,  ending  in  a 
state  of  sopor,  and  recurring  in 
paroxysms  more  or  less  regular. 
This  affection  has  been  called 
morbus  divinus,  morbus  sacer, 
morbus  comitialis,  morbus  oaduous 
&o.  ' 

The  term  Epilepsy  has  been 
applied  to  a  disease  of  the  kidney 
and  to  an  affection  of  the  retina, 
but  very  incorrectly.  "  Eenal 
asthma,"  says  Dr.  J.  E.  Reynolds, 
"would  bo  a  term  as  pathologi- 
cally correct  as  'renal  epilepsy,' 
and_  dyspnoea  of  the  fingers  as 
justifiable  as  the  expression 
'  epilepsy  of  the  retina.'  " 

Jacksonian  epilepsy  is  a  form  of 
epilepsy  depending  upon  a  local- 
ized affection  of  the  brain;  the 
convulsions  are  unilateral,  and 
usually  unaccompanied  by  loss  of 
consciousness. 

EPINEURIUM  (eV/,  pedpo,;,  a 
nerve).  The  common  investing 
sheath  of  connective  tissue 
which  unites  together  the  fasci- 
culi of  nerve  fibres  into  one  nerve 
trunk. 

EPINY'CTIS  (^ntvvKTls).  A  pus- 
tule which  is  most  painful  at 
night.  The  term  is  appHed  by 
Sauvages  to  ecthyma. 

EPIO'TIC  (iwl,  o5i,  iorSs,  the 
ear).  One  of  the  centres  of  ossi- 
fication for  the  petromastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone;  from 
it  are  developed  tlie  posterior 
Bemi-circular  canal,  and  a  part  of 
the  mastoid  process. 

EPI-BE'TALOUS  (eV/,  upon, 
TTfTaXov,  a  leaf).  That  condition 
of  the  stamens  of  a  ])lant,  in  which 
tho  filaments  are  united  to  the 


I  petals,  so  as  apparently  to  spring 
from  them,  as  in  honey-suckle. 

EPIPH^NO'MENON  (iiri, 
(pahuj,  to  appear).  Any  sign  or 
symptom  superadded,  as,  for 
instance,  the  maniacal  condition 
which  follows  the  epileptic  fit. 

EPIPHLCE'UM  ( fV,',  upon,  (P\ol6s, 
bark).  A  layer  of  bark,  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  epider- 
mis, termed  by  Mohl  phloeum  or 
peridermis. 

EPI'PHORA  (^Ti,popi,  a  sudden 
burst  of  rain,  of  tears).  The 
watery  eye ;  a  redundancy  or  un- 
due secretion  of  tears,  which  run 
over  the  cheek.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  stilUcidium  lacry- 
marum,  which  consists  in  an 
obstacle  to  the  absorption  and 
conveyance  of  the  tears  from  the 
lacus  lacrymarum  into  the  sac, 
causing  thereby  an  overflow  of 
tears,  not  redundant  nor  unduly 
secreted. 

EPI'PHYSIS  (M<pv<rii,  an  on- 
growth,  an  excrescence).  An  ar- 
ticular extremity  of  a  bone;  a 
process  of  a  bone  developed  from 
a  centre  separate  from  that  which 
gives  rise  to  the  shaft  or  diaphy- 
sis ;  sooner  or  later  it  joins  the 
shaft.  It  difiers  from  apophysis, 
which  is  a  process  of  a  bone,  "and 
a  part  of  the  same  bone  ;  and  from 
diaphysis,  which  is  the  central 
portion  of  a  long  bone. 

EPI'PHYTA  npon,  fvrS^, 

a  plant).  Epiphytes;  plants  found 
growing  upon  other  plants,  princi- 
pally those  Orchidaceous  plants 
which  grow  upon  trees.  Epi- 
phytes are  also  found  on  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  in  the 
stomach,  &c. 

1.  I^piphyta  are  frequently  con- 
founded witli  eniophyta,  and  the 
distinction  is  sometimes  perplex- 
ing, because  it  may  liappen  that  a 
plant  whose  spores  are  deposited 
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in  the  interior  of  an  animal  body 
(an  entophyte),  may  in  the  course 
of  growth  find  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face (an  epiphyte). 

2.  Epiphytes  are  sometimes  con- 
founded with  parasites,  but  their 
mode  of  growth  is  different  :  epi- 
phytes adhere  to  the  bark  of  other 
plants  and  root  into  the  surround- 
ing soil ;  parasites,  as  mistletoe  and 
the  various  species  of  Loranthus, 
strilie  their  abortive  roots  into  the 
wood,  and  flourish  upon  the  sap  of 
the  individual  to  which  they  attach 
themselves. 

EPI'PLOON  (e'TTi'irXoof,  omentum, 
from  e'lrnrXeo),  to  sail  upon).  The 
omentum ;  a  membranous  SxiDan- 
sion  which  floats  upon  the  intes- 
tines. Epiplo-itis  IS  inflammation 
of  the  epiploon  or  omentum ; 
epiplo-cele  is  a  hernia  containing 
a  portion  of  omentum ;  and  epipl- 
oscheo-cele  {offx^ov,  the  scrotum), 
hernia  in  which  the  epiploon  de- 
scends into  the  scrotum. 

EPI'PODITE  (eVi',  TTovs,  a  foot). 
An  appendage  of  the  coxopodite 
in  Crastacea. 

EPIERHEO'LOGY  {i-^iph'^,  a 
flowing  on,  x6yos,  an  account). 
That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  effects  of  external 
agents  upon  living  plants. 

EPI'SCHESIS  {inla-x^a-is,  a 
checking,  from  ewl^xo',  to  hold 
back).  Obstruction;  suppression 
of  excretions. 

EPISCLERPTIS  {M,  <iKKt)p6s, 
hard).  Inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  which  lies  between 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic. 

EPISEIO'RRAPHY  (eVrtre.ov, 
tho  region  of  the  pubes,  pat/)^, 
suture).  Suture  of  the  external 
parts  of  the  pudenda.  See  Col- 
porraphy. 

EPISEIO'TOMY  {Mcrewv,  the 
region  of  the  pubes,  tfixvoi,  to 
cat).     Lateral  incision  into,  to 


prevent  rupture  of,  the  perinEeum 
during  delivery. 

EPISKELETAL  MUSCLES 
(fVi,  (TKfXirSv,  a  skeleton).  Those 
muscles,  such  as  the  erector  spinso, 
&c.,  which  are  formed  from  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  proto-ver- 
tebral  mass.     See  Epaxial  Mus- 

EPISPA'DIAS  (eVio-TrSo-eai,  to 
draw  the  prepuce  forward,  become 
as  if  uncircumcised).  That  mal- 
formation, in  which  the  urethra  is 
fissured  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  penis,  not  far  from  the  pubes. 
See  Hypospadias. 

EPISPA'STICS  (eTTKrirao-TiKo?, 
drawing  to  oneself,  as  of  drugs  in 
drawing  out  peccant  humors). 
Vesicatories  ;  blisters  ;  external 
applications  to  the  skin,  which 
produce  a  serous  or  puriform  dis- 
charge, by  exciting  inflammation. 
When  these  agents  act  so  mildly 
as  merely  to  excite  inflammation, 
without  occasioning  the  effusion 
of  serum,  they  are  denominated 
r^ihefacients. 

"  What  the  Ancients  called  epi- 
spastics  were  such  external  appli- 
cations as  only  reddened  the  skin, 
and,  according  to  the  difi'erent 
degrees  of  effect,  received  different 
names  :  the  slightest  were  called 
phmnigmoi,  the  next  sina^ismi, 
the  more  active  vesicatorii,  and  the 
strongest  ca%(,stici." — Parr,  Med. 
Diet. 

E'PISPERM  (€7r£,  upon,  crwepfia, 
seed).  This,  and  perisperm,  are 
terms  applied  by  Richard  to  the 
testa  of  seeds— the  spermoderm  of 
Decandolle. 

EPISTA'XIS  (iTrlo-raits,  a  drop- 
ping). Bhinorrhagia.  Nasal  ha)- 
morrhage ;  an  oflusion  of  blood 
from  the  pituitary  membra*ie. 

EPI-TASIS  (inlraffis,  a  stretch- 
ing).   1.  A  Greek  term  denoting 
'  stretchinrj,  as  of  the  nerves  {Hipp.), 
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and  opposed  to  anesis  (Si-eo-is)  or 
relaxation.  2.  The  term  is  some- 
times used  synonymously  with  the 
Latin  accessio,  and  then  denotes  a 
paroxysm  of  a  disease.  See  Acces- 
sio. 

EPITHELIOMA.  Abnormal 
doTClopment  of  the  epithelium ;  a 
disease  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
surfaces,  according  to  some  patho- 
logists, sui  generis,  consisting  of 
an  infiltration  of  epithelial  cells. 
The  term  has  been  employed  as  a 
synonyni  of  epithelial  cancer  (p. 
114),  which  it  resembles,  inasmuch 
as  it  returns  after  excision,  is 
prone  to  incurable  ulceration, 
affects  the  lymphatics  seated  near 
it,  and  destroys   the  patient.— 

EPITHE'LIUM  (4^irler,fii,  to 
place  upon).  The  superficial, 
insensible,  and  bloodless  layer  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 
Its  varieties  are — 

1.  Squamous  epithelium ;  so 
named  from  the  conversion  of  its 
superficial  cells  into  squamaj  or 
scales.  When  several  layers  exist, 
the  terms  lamellated,  tesselated, 
stratified,  and  pavement  epithelium 
have  been  given  to  this  variety. 
_  2.  Columnar  epithelium,  or  cy- 
linder-epithelium ;  consisting  of 
elongated  or  pyriform  cells,  "their 
bases  directed  to  the  free  sm-faces, 
their  apices  to  the  corium,  and  all 
ranged  side  by  side  like  columns.  < 

3.  Spheroidal  epithelium ;  con-  j 
eisting  of  spheroidal  cells  some-  i 
what  polyhedral  from  compression . 
This  variety,  from  its  occurring  in  i 
situations  where  the  two  preced-  1 
ing  varieties  are  continuous,  has  ( 
been  called  transitional  epithelium,  i 

4.  Ciliated  epithelium ;  80  ii&mod  ( 
from   its   vibratilo  filaments,   or  ( 
cilia,  surmounting  the  broad  ends 
of  the  columnar,  or  the  free  sur-  c 
face  of  the  spheroidal  variety.  i 


5.  Pigmented  epithelium;  so 
■  named  from  the  cells  containing  a 
5  dark  pigment. 

!•      6.      Transitional     epithelium  ; 
•  when  the   cells   are   of  various 
forms,  roimd,  pear-shaped,  or  flat- 
tened as  in  the  mucous  membrane 
'  of  the  bladder. 

1      EPITEOCHLEA  (M,  rpoxaMa, 
^  a  cylinder  revolving  on  its  own 
axis).     The  internal  condyle  of 
the  humerus. 

EPIZO'A  (ivl,  upon,  foiof,  an 
animal).  Parasitic  animals,  which 
live  upon,  or  in  the  structure  of, 
the  skin  of  other  animals,  as  the' 
acarus.  (See  Parasite.)  The  term 
epizoa  is  also  applied  to  those  sin- 
gular crustaceans  which  afibrd  a 
striking  example  of  retrograde  or 
recurrent  development :  in  the  lar- 
val form  they  swim  freely,  have 
locomotive  limbs,  and  well-deve- 
loped organs  of  vision  ;  in  the  adult 
state,  they  are  swollen  and  de- 
formed, sedentary,  deprived  of 
organs  of  sense,  and  lead  an  al- 
most vegetable  life. 

EPIZOO'TIC  (in'i,  upon,  fSo,., 
an  animal).  A  term  apphed  to 
diseases  which  prevail  among  the 
lower  animals,  and  corresponding 
with  the  term  endemic  as  applied 
to  man. 

EPOO'PHORON  (eV/,  a,oV,  an 
egg,  <t>opea),  to  bear).  Waldeyer's 
term  for  the  parovarium  of  Kobelt, 
or  the  hody  of  Rosenmiiller  ;  it  lies 
in  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
uterus  between  the  ovary  and 
Fallopian  tube,  and  consists  of 
several  small  tubes  converging 
towards  tho  ovary,  and  at  their 
other  ends  united  by  a  longitudi- 
nal tube ;  the  wliole  structure 
corresponds  to  the  epididymis  of 
the  mule. 

EPSOM  SALT.  Sal  cailiarticus 
amarus.  Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
formerly  procured  by  boiling  down 
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the  mineral  water  of  Epsom,  but 
now  prepared  from  the  bittern 
of  sea-water,  which  is  left  after 
the    crystallization    of  common 

salt.  ... 

EPU'LIS  {iirovXls,  a  gum-boil). 
A  tumor  springing  from  the  perios- 
teum and  edge  of  the  alveolus  of  the 
maxiUaiy  bones,  and  implicating 
the  osseous  walls.  Simple  epuhs 
a  fibrous    tumor;  malignant 


epulis  is  usually  a  fibro-sarooma 
tons  tumor  containing  spindle 
shaped  cells. 

EPULO'TICS  (eirou\a)Ti(c<5s,  pro- 
moting the  healing  of  wounds; 
from  eiri,  upon,  ovk-f],  cicatrix). 
Medicines  which  promote  the  cica- 
trization of  wounds.  They  are 
also  called  cicatrizantia. 

EQUILI'BEIUM  {ceqiie,  equally, 
librare,  to  balance).  A  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  equality  of  tem- 
perature, which  all  bodies  on  the 
earth  are  constantly  tending  to 
attain  (see  Caloric),  and  of  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  electric 
fluid  in  its  natural  undisturbed 
state. 

EQTJI'NIA  {equinus,  belonging 
to  the  horse).  Glanders.  "An 
inflammatory  afi'ection  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  produced  by 
the  contagion  of  matter  from  a 
glandered  horse." 

Eqninia  mitis.  Grease.  "  A 
pustular  eruption,  produced  by  the 
contagion  of  matter  from  a  horse 
affected  with  the  grease."— Worn,  of 
Din. 

E'QUITANT  {equitare,  to  ride). 
A  term  descriptive  of  a  form  of 
vernation  in  which  the  leaves 
overlap  one  another  parallelly  and 
entirely,  without  involution,  as  in 

"^""equi'valents,  chemical 

(wqui,  equally,  valere,  to  avail).  A 
term  applied  by  Wollaston  to  that 
quantity  of  an  element  or  com- 


pound which  possesses  the  same 
chemical  value,  or  plays  the  same 
part  as  a  given  quantity  of  another 
element  or  compound  substance. 
One  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
combines   with    35-5    parts  by 
weight  of  chlorine  to  form  a  stable 
body,  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that 
35-5  parts  of  chlorine  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  part  of  hydrogen; 
similarly  one  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  combines  with  8  parts 
by  weight    of  oxygen  to  form  • 
water ;  thus  the  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen, relative  to  hydrogen  as  the 
'  common  unit,  is  eight. 

1.  The  term  "  chemical  equi- 
valent," though  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  wth  atomic  weight 
and  combining  proportion,  is  not 
strictly  so,  since  the  equivalent  of 
a  body  may  be,  and  occasionally 
is,  different  from  its  atomic  weight 
or  combining  proportion. 

2.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  a 
metal  expresses  the  weight  which 
is  required  to  be  substituted  for 
one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  in 
its  compounds. 

E'RBIUM.  A  rare  metal  found, 
associated  with  yttria,  in  gadolinite, 
a  mineral  silicate  occm-ring  at 
Ytterby  in  Sweden.  JErlia  is  its 
oxide. 

ERE'CTILE  TISSUE  (erigere, 
to  erect).  A  peculiar  cellulo- 
vascular  tissue,  forming  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  organs  of 
generation.  That  of  the  vagina 
has  been  termed,  by  Dr.  Graiaf, 
rctiformis,  and  latterly,  corp^is 
cavernosum  vagince.  The  term  js 
also  applied  to  a  similar  tissue, 
constituting  najvus,  &o. 

ERE'CTILB  TUMORS. 
Another  term  for  vascular  naivi 
cavernous  angeioma,  indicative  of 
the  slightly  elevated  state  of  the 
tumors. 

ERE'CTOR  {erigere,  to  raise). 
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A  muscle  of  the  clitoris  aud  of  the 
penis,  so  named  from  its  ofiBce. 
Under  the  term  erector  spinw  have 
been  associated  the  sacro-lumbalis, 
longissimus  dorsi,  and  spinalis 
dorsi  muscles. 

ERE  MACAU'S  IS  [Vipefios,  slow, 
KOLvats,  burning).  A  term  applied 
by  Liebig  to  the  slow  combustion 
or  oxidation  of  organic  matters  in 
air,  as  in  the  conversion  of  wood 
into  humus,  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  from  alcohol,  nitrification,  &c. 
See  Viitref action. 

ERETHI'SMUS  (ip^eiCu,,  to 
excite).  Constitutional  irritation, 
or  excitement.  jErethismus  mer- 
ciirialis,  or  mercurial  erethism,  is 
a  peculiar  state  of  erethism  pro- 
duced by  mercury. 

Erethism  and  Catalysis.  Terms 
proposed  by  Marshall  Hall  for  de- 
noting the  two  classes  into  which 
every  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem appears  to  resolve  itself,  the 
former  denoting  irritation ;  the 
latter,  abolition  of  function  : — 

"  If  a  sentient  nerve  be  erethised, 
there  is  pain ;  if  catalysed,  there 
is  numbness  ;  if  a  muscular  nerve 
be  erethised,  there  is  convulsive 
action  of  the  muscles  ;  if  the  nerve 
be  catalysed,  the  muscle  is  inert, 
it  is  paralysed  ;  if  the  cerebrum  be 
erethised,  there  is  delirium ;  if 
catalysed,  there  is  coma  or  insensi- 
bility ;  if  the  spinal  marrow  be 
erethised  or  catalysed,  there  are 
convulsive  movements,  or  paralysis, 
respectively," 

E'RGOTA  (ergot,  French,  a 
spur,  smut).  Ergot;  a  parasitic 
fungus,  consisting  of  "  the  sclero- 
tium  (compact  mycelium  or  spawn) 
of  Claviceps  purpurea,  Tulasne, 
produced  within  the  paleas  of  the 
common  rj^e,  Secale  cerealo." — 
Br.  Ph.,  1867. 

1.  JSrgotmtia  (ergota,  and  ahta, 
origin).    The  generic  name  given 


by  Mr.  Quekett  to  the  ergot 
fungus,  to  which  was  added  the 
specific  appellation  of  ahorti- 
faciens,  in  allusion  to  its  destroy- 
ing the  germinating  power  of  the 
grain  of  grasses. 

2.  Ergotin.  A  peculiar  princi- 
ple discovered  in  ergot,  by  M. 
Bonjeau,  who  formerly  termed  it 
hcemostatic  extract,  from  its  being 
a  real  specific  for  haemorrhages  in 
general. 

3.  Ergotism.  An  epidemic 
occurring  in  moist  districts,  as  in 
that  of  Sologne,  from  the  use' of 
ergota,  in  rye-bread.  Its  forms 
are — the  convulsive,  a  nervous 
disease,  characterized  by  violent 
spasmodic  convulsions ;  and  the 
gangrenous,  a  dry  gangrene, 
known  in  Germany  by  the  name 
of  the  creeping  sickness. 

^  ERIO'METER  (^ptov,  wool, 
fxerpov,  a  measure).  An  insti'U- 
ment  invented  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  for  measuring  the  dia- 
meter of  minute  fibres,  as  those  of 
wool. 

ERO'DENTS  (erodere,  to  gnaw 
off).  Substa^nces  which  eat  away, 
as  it  were,  extraneous  growths,  as 
caustics. 

ERO'SION  {erodere,  to  gnaw 
oS"j.  Destruction  by  ulceration  ; 
the  name  applied  by  Galen  to  the 
phenomena  of  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion. 

ERO'TO-MANIA  {tpws, 
love,  fiavla,  madness).  Insanity 
occasioned  by  excessive  aflTection  ; 
a  form  of  partial  moral  mania, 
known  as  nymphomania  in  females, 
as  satyriasis  in  males. 

ERRA'TIC  [erraticus,  wander- 
ing, from  errare,  to  wander). 
Wandering  ;  irregular  ;  as  applied 
to  gout,  erysipelas,  gestation,  and 
several  forms  of  pain. 

E'RRHINES  (eV,  in,  the 
nose).    Sternutatories.  Medicines 
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which,  when  applied  to  the  nos- 
trils, produce  an  increased  dis- 
charge of  nasal  mucus,  frequently- 
attended  by  sneezing  and  an  un- 
usual secretion  of  teai'S. 

E'RROR  LO'CI  (error  of  pZace). 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  certain 
derangements  in  the  capillary  cir- 
culation. Boerhaave  conceived 
that  the  vessels  were  of  difterent 
sizes  for  the  circulation  of  blood, 
lymph,  and  serum ;  and  that,  when 
the  larger- sized  globules  passed 
into  the  smaller  vessels  by  an 
error  loci,  an  obstruction  took 
place  which  gave  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation. 

EEUCTA'TION  (eructare,  to 
belch  forth).  Flatulency,  with 
frequent  rejection  upwards, — as 
from  a  volcano.  Buctamen  has 
the  same  meaning.  Cicero  says, 
"  Cui  ructare  turpe  esset,  is 
vomuit." 

ERU'PTION  (erum.pere,  to 
break  out).  A  breaking  out ;  a 
term  applied  to  acute  cutaneous 
diseases.  Eruptive  fevers  are  con- 
tinued fevers,  with  an  eruption 
superadded,  as  small-pox,  measles, 
&c. 

ERVALE'NTA.  A  substance 
consisting  of  the  farina  or  meal  of 
the  Hrvum  lens,  or  common  lentil. 
See  Revalenta.  • 

ERY'NGO.  The  candied  root 
of  the  JUryngium  campestre,  rec- 
koned by  Boerhaave  as  the  first 
of  aperient  diuretic  roots. 

ERYSIi'PELAS  {ipvalneXas, 
from  ipvBpSs,  red,  ireWa,  skin), 
Umphlysis  erysipelas.  "  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  integument,  tending  to 
spread  indefinitely." — Nom.  of  Dis. 
An  acute  specific  disease  charac- 
terized by  fever  of  a  low  type  and 
*  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
It  was  called  by  the  Latins  hjnis 
sacer ;  more  recently,  St.  Anthony's 
fire,  either  from  its  burning  heat. 


or  from  the  reputed  power  of  St. 
Anthony  to  cure  it ;  and  the  Rose, 
from  the  colour  of  the  skin.  [The 
etymology  given  above  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  ipvQp-  is 
actually  changed  into  epucr-  in 
other  Greek  compounds,  as  in 
epvcrl&ri,  red  blight ;  and  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  SireAoj  (a, 
priv.,  and  ■jre'Wa,  pellis,  skin),  a 
wound  not  yet  skinned  over.] 

1.  Varieties.  —  Erysipelas  is 
termed  simple  or  cutaneous,  when 
it  scarcely  extends  beyond  the 
skin;  amlulans,  when  it  spreads 
from  its  original  seat  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  part  first 
affected  healing  rapidly  ;  traumati- 
cum,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a 
wound  or  othen  injury  ;  errcdicitm, 
when  it  is  difiusive  ;  metastaticum, 
when  it  changes  its  seat ;  miliare, 
when  vesicular ;  plilyctcBriodes, 
when  attended  by  buUaa  ;  cedemato- 
des,  when  characterized  by  swelling; 
plilegmonodes,  when  marked  by 
phlegmonous  inflammation ;  and 
erysipelas  faciei,  capitis,  mannmai, 
umhilicale,  local  sub-varieties  of 
simple  erysipelas.  The  last  occurs 
in  infants,  and  is  then  called  ery- 
sipelas neonatorum.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions are  generally  unscien- 
tific and  of  no  practical  utility. 

2.  Infiammatio  diffusa  mem- 
branas  celluloso).  "  Inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  tending  to 
spread  indefinitely." — Nom.  of 
Dis.  In  slighter  cases,  occurring 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  diffuse 
inflammation  is  identical  with 
plilegmonous  erysipelas. 

ERYTHE'MA  {(piBvua,  redness 
of  the  skin).  A  non-contagious 
superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
called  "  inflammatory  blush."  It 
is  termed  fug  ax,  when  of  a  fleeting, 
evanescent  character  ;  circinatum 
when  marked  by  annular  patches  ; 
viarginatum,  when  the  margins  of 
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the  circles  are  well  defined  ;  losve, 
when  the  inflamed  surface  is 
smooth  and  swollen  ;  intertrigo, 
when  the  iuflammatiou  is  caused 
by  chaiing  of  surfaces  ;  papulat  um, 
when  accompanied  by  papula  or 
pimples  ;  tuberosum,  when  distin- 
guished by  its  circular  patches; 
and  nodosum,  when  occurring  in 
oval  patches.  These  are  all  acute 
varieties ;  the  chronic  varieties  are 
explained  under  Pityriasis. 

1.  Hrythema,  folliculorum.  In- 
flammation of  the  hair-follicles, 
as  indicated  by  an  erythematous 
blush  of  redness  of  the  skin, 
dryness,  and  the  production  of 
furfuraceous  scales. 

2.  JSrythematous  eruptions.  A 
group  of  eruptionsj  corresponding 
with  the  Exanthemata  of  Willan. 

ERYTHRODE'XTRIN.  This 
body  and  achroodextrin  are,  ac- 
cording to  Brlicke,  produced  from 
starch  by  the  action  of  saliva; 
the  former  is  coloured  by  iodine, 
and  is'  readily  converted  into 
grape  sugar;  the  latter  gives  no 
coloiu-  reaction  with  iodine,  and 
with  diificulty  undergoes  any 
further  change  in  the  direction  of 
sugar. 

ERT'THROGEN  {ipvBpSs,  red, 
yfpvda),  to  produce).  A  green- 
coloured  substance  found  in  the 
gall-bladder,  in  a  case  of  jaun- 
dice. 

ERYTHROGRA'NULOSE.  Ac- 
cording to  Briicke  this  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  starch  granule, 
and  turns  red  when  brought  in 
contact  with  iodine,  so  dilibring 
from  the  two  other  constituents, 
granulose  .ind  cellulose. 

ERT'THROID  {ipvepSs,  red, 
eiSoy,  likeness).  Red-liko  ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  cremasteric  cover- 
ing of  the  spermatic  cord  and 
testis. 

ERYTHRO'LEIN ;  ERYTHRO- 


LI'TMIN.  These,  with  azolitmin 
and  spaniolitmin,  are  the  four 
colouring  principles  obtained  from 
litmus.  These,  in  their  natural 
condition,  are  red,  and  the  blue 
of  litmus  is  produced  by  combina- 
tion with  a  base. 

ERY'THROPHYLL  {ipvOpSs, 
red,  (pvWoy,  a  leaf).  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  fruits  and 
leaves  which  appears  in  au- 
tumn. 

ERYTHRO'SIS  {ipvOpds,  red). 
Plethora  arteriosa,  A  form  of 
plethora,  in  which  the  blood  is 
rich  in  fibrin  and  in  bright  red 
pigment;  a  state  corresponding 
in  some  measure  with  what  has 
been  termed  the  arterial  constilM- 
tton. 

E'SCHARA  (iaxipa,  the  hearth  ; 
the  scab  or  eschar  on  a  wound 
caused  by  burning).  An  eschar ; 
a  dry  slough ;  a  gangrenous 
portion,  which  has  separated  from 
the  healthy  substance  of  the 
body. 

Escharotics.  Caustics ;  sub- 
stances which  form  an  eschar,  or 
slough,  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
See  Caustic. 

E'SGULENT  (esculentu.'t,  eat- 
able ;  esca,  food  ;  escare  and  edere, 
to  eat).  A  term  applied  to  any- 
thing that  is  fit  for  eating.  Cicero 
speaks  of  esculenta  and  pociilenta, 
eatables  and  drinkables. 

E'SCULIN.  Polychrome.  An 
alkaloid  obtained  ft-om  the  bark 
of  the  /Escitlits  Hippocastanum, 
or  horse-chestnut.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  fluorescence. 

E'SERINE.  The  active  princi- 
ple of  the  Physostigma  venenosum, 
or  Calabar  bean ;  called  also 
physostigmine  and  calabarine. 
It  contracts  the  pupil,  and  is' 
largely  used  in  the  treatment  of 
glaucoma. 

BSMAROH'S  BANDAGE.  An 
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elastic  bandage  which  is  wound 
round  the  limb  from  below 
upwards  previous  to  an  operation 
on  the  member,  so  as  to  drive  all 
the  blood  out  of  it ;  a  second  and 
similar  bandage  is  wound  round 
the  limb  above,  so  as  to  secure  the 
main  vessels ;  the  bandage  first 
applied  is  then  removed,  and  the 
limb  left  in  an  almost  bloodless 
condition. 

BSO-ENTERI'TIS  (^ac^,  within, 
and  enteritis).  Inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines. 

ESO-GA-STRI'TIS  {iau,  within, 
and  yaa-Tpnis,  inflammation  of  the 
stomach).  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

E'SPNOIC  MEDICINE  (es  or 
(Is,  into,  TTvoTf,  a  blast,  a  vapour). 
A  term  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  iatraleiptic  method 
and  epidermic  method,  denoting 
treatment  of  disease  by  the  use  of 
friction  and  ointments. 

ESSE'NTIA  (ES,  root  of  Sum; 
oMa,  being).  The  being  or 
essence  of  anything.  The  term  is 
very  vaguely  used,  being  some- 
times applied  to  volatile  oil,  some- 
times to  fluid  extract,  at  other 
times  to  strong  solution,  to  con- 
centrated preparation,  to  decoc- 
tion, &c.  "The  word  essence 
scarcely  underwent  a  more  com- 
plete transformation  when,  from 
being  the  abstract  of  the  verb 
'  to  be,'  it  came  to  denote  some- 
thing sufficiently  concrete  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  glass  bottle." — J,  8. 
Mill. 

ESSENTIAL  ANEMIA.  See 
Anmmia  idiopathica. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS.  Oils  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  odor- 
iferous vegetable  substances. 
They  are  also  called  volatile  oils, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  non- 
volatile or  fixed  oils. 


ESTHIO'MENON  {iadiSixevoy, 
part,  med,  of  icrdlai,  to  eat).  Eat- 
ing ;  hence,  an  eating  sore,  as 
lupus  exedens,  or  "  herpes  esthio- 
menos."  Hippocrates  has  eAKea 
(crdiSfiei'a,  of  caustics,  &c. 

ESTIVA'TION  (cestivus,  belong- 
ing to  summer).  Prwjloration.  A 
term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
disposition  of  the  petals  in  the 
unopened  flower-bud.  See  Verna- 
tion. 

ET^RI'O  (eroipeia,  an  associa- 
tion). A  term  applied  by  Mirbel 
to  an  aggregate  fruit,  the  parts  of 
which  are  achenia,  as  in  ranuncu- 
lus, or  minute  drupes,  as  in  rasp 
berry. 

E'THAL.  A  peculiar  oily  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  spermaceti ; 
also  termed  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
cetyl  and  cetylic  alcohol.  This 
term  is  formed  of  the  first  sylla- 
bles of  ether  and  alcohol. 

ETHANE.  The  second  hydro- 
carbon of  the  paraffin  series;  it 
contains  two  atoms  of  carbon  and 
six  of  hydrogen. 

E'THER  {alOrip,  ether).  Ethyl 
oxide.  A  liquid  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  alcohol  by  an 
acid.    See  /Ether. 

BTHE'REAL  OIL.  The  Oleum 
Vini,  found  in  the  residuum  of 
sulphuric  ether,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  Hoffman's  anodyne 
liquor. 

ETHE'REAL  SALTS.  These 
organic  bodies,  called  also  ethers 
and  compound  ethers,  differ  from 
the  true  ethers,  inasmuch  as  one 
of  the  radicals  replacing  hydi'ogen 
is  a  negative  radical. 

ETHERIZA'TION.  1.  The  pro- 
duction of  anaesthesia  by  the 
administration  of  ether.  2.  Tho 
state  of  the  system  when  under 
the  influence  of  other. 

B'THMOID  {Wih  n,  sieve, 
elUs,   likeness).     Cribriform,  or 
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sieve-like;  a  term  applied  to  a 
bone  of  the  skull,  perforated  for 
the  transmission  of  the  olfactory 
nerves.  The  ethmoid  crest,  or 
crista  galli,  is  a  sharp  process  of 
the  ethmoid  bone. 

ETHMOIDA'LIS  SUTU'EA 
(see  Mhmoid).  The  designation 
of  a  suture  belonging  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  ethmoides  os,  or 
sieve-like  bone.  Compare  Lanih- 
doidalis. 

ETHNO'LOGY  (mos,  a  race, 
\6yos,  an  account).  The  science 
"  which  determines  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  persistent  modi- 
fications of  mankind,  their  distri- 
bution, and  the  causes  of  their 
modification  and  distribution." 
The  term  is  carelessly  used  as 
synonymous  with  ethnography ; 
correct  writers,  however,  denote 
by  the  latter  term  the  strictly 
descriptive  part  of  the  subject, 
by  the  former  the  philosophy  of  it. 
See  Anthropology. 

E'THYL  (ale-^ip,  ether,  {(Ar;, 
matter).  The  organic  radical  of 
the_  alcohol  series  of  compounds. 
It  is  a  coloiu-less  gas,  consisting 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  ].  Mhy- 
lic  alcohol,  or  hydrated  oxide  of 
ethyl,  is  the  common  alcohol  of 
wines  and  spirits.  2.  Ethylene  is 
a  common  gaseous  product  of 
destructive  distillation  and  of  the 
illuminating  constituents  of  coal- 
gas.  3.  By  the  term  ethylates  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  are  meant 
compounds  resulting  from  'ethyl 
alcohol  by  the  replacement  of 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  by 
sodium  or  potassium.  4.  Ethyla- 
mine,  a  compound  consisting  of 
ammonia  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by 
the  alcoholic  radical  ethyl. 

ETIOLA'TION.  '  The  process 
of  blanching  plants,  as  celery, 
kale,  &c.,  by  sheltering  them  from 


the  action  of  light.  The  natural 
colour-  of  the  plants  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  being  formed. 

EUOALYPTOL.  An  aromatic 
oil  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
Hucalyptus  glohulus  ;  it  is  a  power- 
ful antiseptic. 

EU'CHLORINE  (e5,  brilliant, 
XAoipdr,  greenish-yellow).  Pro- 
toxide of  chlorine  ;  a  deep  yellow, 
dangerously  explosive  gas,  con- 
sisting  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
with  one  of  its  oxides. 

EU'CHROIA  i^Hxpoia).  Good- 
ness of  complexion,  healthy  look  ; 
a  term  opposed  to  &XP°'^,  achroia, 
or  want  of  colour,  and  Svaxpoia, 
dyschroia,  or  badness  of  colour. 

EUCRA'SIS  (evKpaaia,  good 
temperature).  A  good  mixture 
or  blending  of  qualities,  inducing 
a  healthy  habit  of  body.  See 
Byscrasis. 

EUDIO'METER  (fi,Sla,  calm 
weather,  ixirpov,  a  measm-e).  An 
instrument  for  analyzing  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  mixtui-es  that 
contain  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or 
other  gases  that  are  decomposed 
by  combustion  with  either  of  these, 
and  for  exjjlaining  the  composition 
of  water.  See  Analysis,  gaso. 
metric. 

EUO'NYMIN.  A  resinous  body 
possessing  cholagoguo  properties, 
derived  from  the  bark  of  exMiiy- 
mus  atroptirpureus. 

EUPE'PSIA         well,  TrfTTTO),  to 

digest) .  Good  digestion  ;  a  healthy 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  See 
Dyspepsia. 

EDPHO'RBIUM.  A  concrete 
resinous  juice  supposed  to  bo 
yielded  by  the  Euphorbia  Cana- 
riensis,  a  native  plant  of  the 
Canaries,  &c.  It  is  improperly 
called  a  gum  or  gum-resin,  as  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  gum  in  its 
composition. 

EUPHO'RIA  {({i<popla,  the  power 
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of  bearing  easily).  This  term  is 
used  by  Hippocrates,  to  denote 
the  power  of  bearing  pain  or 
anxiety  easily.    See  Dysphoria. 

EU'PION  (eS,  well,  Tvluv,  fat). 
A  colourless  liquid,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  vegetable  tar, 
especially  from  that  of  beech- 
wood,  and  named  from  its  great 
limpidity.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
petroleum. 

EUPLA'STIC  (eS,  well,  Tv^dcrts, 
formation).  A  term  applied  by 
Lobstein  to  the  elaborated  'organ- 
izablo  matter,  by  which  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  renewed,  or  the 
analogous  tisues  of  English  authors. 
The  same  writer  speaks  of  another 
animal  matter,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  softening  and  disor- 
ganization ;  this  he  terms  caco- 
plastic. 

EU'EHTTHM  (fvpuOixla,  good 
rhyme,  time,  or  proportion).  Good 
rhythm  or  regularity,  as  of  the 
pulse.  Hippocrates  has  tupvOfiia 
Xcpiiv,  delicacy  of  touch  in  a  sur- 
geon, a  Greek  phrase  corres- 
ponding with  the  tactus  eruditus 
of  the  Latins. 

EUSTA'CHIAN  TUBE.  The 
Iter  a  palato  ad  aurem ;  a  canal 
which  extends  from  the  tympanum 
to  the  pharynx,  called  aiter  Eusta- 
chiiis,  its  discoverer.  According 
to  Mr.  Toynbee,  the  orifice  of  the 
canal  is  always  closed,  except 
during  the  act  of  swallowing. 

1.  Musculus  tuhce  Eustachince 
nanus.  The  circumflexus  palati 
muscle,  named  from  its  arising 
in  part  from  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

2.  Eustachian  Valve.  A  fold  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle, 
which  in  the  foetus  is  supposed  to 
conduct  the  blood  in  its  two  dif- 
ferent courses. 

EUSTHO'NGYLUS  GIGAS.  A 
coDlelminthous  parasitic  worm,  in- 


festing the  kidney  and  intestines 
of  man. 

EUTHA'NASIA  (€S,  well,  dd^a- 
Toy,  death).    Painless  death. 

EUTO'CIA  (e5,  well,  t6kos,  child- 
birth). Favourable  and  unarrested 
childbirth. 

EU'TROPHY  (eiTpo<pla,  good 
nurture).  Healthy  nutrition  ; 
healthy  action  of  the  organs  of 
nutrition. 

EUXA'NTHIC  ACID  (tS,  well, 
^avdSs,  yellow).  Purreic  acid. 
An  acid  procured  from  the  purree 
or  Indian  yelloiu  of  commerce. 

EVA'CUANTS  {evacuare,  to 
empty).  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  secretion  or  evacua- 
tion from  difl'erent  organs.  By 
dilferent  writers  they  have  been 
referred  to  the  heads  of  eccritica 
eliminantia,  local  stimulants,  spe- 
cial stimulants,  &o.  Some  of  the 
milder  evacuants  are  called  alterar 
tives,  or  i3uriflers  of  the  blood. 

E  VAPORA'TION.  The  produc- 
tion of  vapour  at  common  or 
moderate  temperatures.  Sponta- 
neous Evaporation  is  the  produc- 
tion of  vapour  by  some  natural 
agency,  without  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  heat,  as  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  or  ocean. 

EVENTRATION  (e,  out  of, 
venter,  the  belly).  1.  A  tumor 
containing  a  large  portion  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  occasioned 
by  relaxation  of  the  walla  of  the 
abdomen.  2.  A  wound,  of  largo 
extent,  in  the  abdomen,  through 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
testines protrude. 

EVENTUA'LITY.  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative  of  the 
faculty  which  observes  pheno- 
mena, occurrences,  and  events, 
and  is  devoted  to  histoi-y  and 
natural  knowledge.  "  Individu- 
ality takes  cognizance  of  things 
which  are,  the  names  of  which 
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are  nouns;  and  Eventuality,  of 
things  which  happen,  the  names 
of  which  are  verbs."  Its  organ  is 
supposed  by  phrenologists  to  be 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, and,  when  much  developed, 
imparts  a  peculiar  prominence  to 
this  part  of  the  skull. 

EVIL,  KING'S.  Scrofula  ;  so 
called  from  the  belief  that  the 
patient  could  be  cured  by  the 
king's  touch. 

EVOLU'TION  (evolvere,  to  roll 
out).  A  term  applied  to  a  theory 
of  non-sexual  generation,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  first  created 
embryos  of  each  species  must 
contain  within  themselves,  as  it 
were  in  miniature,  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  species  which  shall 
ever  exist ;  and  must  contain  them 
so  arranged,  that  each  generation 
should  include  not  only  the  next, 
but,  encased  within  it,  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Hence  this 
theory  has  also  received  the  name 
of  the  einboitement  theory.  Com- 
pare Epigenesis. 

1.  Evohition,  spontaneous.  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Denman  to 
natural  delivery,  in  cases  in  which 
the  shoulder  is  so  far  advanced 
into  the  pelvis,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  relief  by  opera- 
tion. 

2.  Evolution  of  Species.  A  doc- 
trine propounded  by  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  and  explained  under  the 
term  Dariuinian  Hypothesis. 

EVU'LSIO  (evulsio,  a  pulling 
out).  A  term  used  in  surgical 
operations  in  the  same  sense  as 
detractio ;  thus,  in  removing  cal- 
culi, evulsio  fragmentorum  is  ey- 
traction  of  fragments.  Cicero  has 
evulsio  dentis. 

EXACERBA'TION  {exacerhare, 
to  make  very  sharp,  to  exasperate). 
A  term  applied  to  the  return  of 
the  hot  fit  in  intermitting  fever, 


when  the  interval  has  been  a 
remission  only,  instead  of  a  perfect 
intermission.  Dr.  Good  uses  the 
term  to  signify  the  paroxysm  of  a 
disease  whose  intervals  are  merely 
imjDerfect. 

EXLiSS  RESIS  (i^aipeo),  to  re- 
move). One  of  the  old  divisions 
of  surgery,  implying  the  removal 
of  parts. 

EXALTATION  OP  THE  VITAL 
FORCES.  A  morbid  increase  of 
the  action  of  organs,  especially  in 
oases  of  inflammation. 

EXANGIA  (e'l,  out, 
vessel).    A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  diseases  in  which  the 
large  vessels  are  ruptured  or  un- 
natxT rally  distended. 

EXA'NIA  (ex,  and  anus).  Ar- 
clwptosis.  A  prolapsus,  or  falling 
do-\vn  of  the  anus. 

EXANTHE'MA  (i^dudTifia,  an 
efliorescence,  eruption).  Efflo- 
rescence ;  an  eruptive  disease  ;  a 
term  formerly  equivalent  to  ertvp- 
tions  generally,  but  now  limited  to 
rashes,  or  "  superficial  red  patches, 
irregularly  diflJused,  and  termin- 
ating in  cuticular  exfoliations," 
generally  associated  with  infec- 
tious fevers.  Under  the  term 
Exanthemata,  Bateman  compre- 
hends rubeola,  scarlatina,  roseola, 
urticai-ia,  pui-pura,  and  erythema. 

EXANTHE'SIS  (i^dve-na-ts,  an 
efflorescence,  eniption).  A  super- 
ficial or  cutaneous  efflorescence, 
as  rose-rash ;  it  is  opposed  to  en- 
anthesis,  or  efflorescence  springing 
from  within.  Thus,  Mason  Good 
employs  Exanthesis  as  a  generic 
term  for  Roseola,  and  Ennnthesis 
for  Urticaria ;  these  two  terms  were 
better  abolished,  as  the  distinction 
between  them  rests  on  too  uncertain 
a  basis  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

E.ranthesis  and  Emnthema. 
These  terms  are  similax-ly  ren- 
dered, in  Liddell  and  Scott,  "an 
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efflorescence,  eruption,"  and  are 
used  by  Hippocrates,  probably 
without  distinctive  meanings.  If 
the  former  term  is  not  wanted,  let 
it  be  discontinued;  but  if  re- 
tained, a  distinction  should  be 
observed.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

EXAETERITIS  (ex,  out,  arte- 
ritis). Inflammation  of  the  exter- 
nal coat  of  an  artery. 

EXAETICTJLA'TION  (ex,  out, 
articulus,  a  joint).  The  removal 
of  a  limb  at  the  joint. 

EXCI'PIENT  {excipere,  to  take 
up).  A  medicinal  substance  em- 
ployed to  give  a  convenient  or 
agreeable  form,  or  to  impart  a 
particular  character,  to  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  prescription. 

EXCISION  {excisio,  a  cutting 
out,  from  excidere,  to  cut  out  by 
the  roots).  Total  extirpation  of 
au  articulation,  or  the  entire  re- 
moval of  all  the  bones  which  form 
a  joint,  with  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  capsular  ligament ;  total 
removal  of  any  growth. 

EXCITABl'LITY.  Sensibility 
of  organized  beings  to  the  action 
of  stimulants  or  excitants  ;  irrita- 
bility. 

E'XCITANTS  {excitare,  to 
stimulate).  Stimulants ;  medi- 
cines which  excite  nervous  power. 
These  are  termed  general,  when 
they  excite  the  system,  as  spirit ; 
and  particular,  when  they  excite 
an  organ,  as  in  the  action  of  di- 
uretics on  the  kidneys. 

E'XCITO-MO'TORY.  A  designa- 
tion of  that  function  of  the  nervous 
system,  discovered  by  Marshall 
Hall,  by  which  an  impression  is 
transmitted  to  the  central  nervous 
organ  by  the  afferent  or  sensory 
nerves,  and  rejlected  along  the 
efferent  or  motor  nerves,  so  as  to 
produce  contraction  of  a  muscle, 
without  sensation  or  volition. 
This  has  also  been  termed  the 


Reflex  Function,  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  Diastaltic  Nervoiis 
System. 

EXCORIA'TION  (excoriare,  to 
take  off  the  skin).  The  act  of 
flaying.  Abrasion  of  the  epithe- 
lium or  epidermis. 

E'XCREMENT  (excernere,  to 
separate  from).  Matter  excreted, 
as  the  alvine  faeces.  Excrementi- 
tious  fluids  are  the  urine,  the 
catamenial  discharge,  &c. 

Excreta  animalia.  Animal  ex- 
cretions. But  the  term  is  applied 
to  certain  excretions  used  in  medi- 
cine as  stimulants,  as  musk,  casto- 
reiim,  &c. 

EXCEEMENTI'TIOUS 
FLUIDS  (excernere,  to  separate 
from).  Those  secreted  fluids 
which  are  expelled  from  the  body, 
as  the  urine,  the  catamenial  dis- 
charge, &c. 

EXCRE'SCENCE  (excrescerc,  to 
grow  from).  A  term  applied  to  a 
preternatural  growth,  as  a  wart,  a 
wen,  &c. 

EXCRE'TIN.  A  new  organic 
substance  procured  from  the  ex- 
I  crements  of  man  and  the  lower 
animals  in  the  healthy  condition. 
It  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Excretolic  acid  is  an  acid,  olive- 
coloured  substance,  of  a  fatty 
nature,  obtained  from  the  same 
source. 

EXCRE'TION  (excernere,  to 
separate  from).  The  function  of 
discharging  the  waste  products  of 
the  body  by  means  of  the  excretory 
organs,  viz.,  the  skin,  the  lungs, 
and  the  kidneys.  The  discharged 
matter  is  properly  termed  excret  iim. 

BXORE'TORY  DUCT(e.rce™cve, 
to  separate  from).  The  duct 
which  proceeds  from  a  gland,  as 
the  parotid,  hepatic,  &c.,  and 
transmits  outwards,  or  into  par- 
j  ticular  reservoirs,  the  fluid  secreted 
by  it. 
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^  EXENCE'PHALON  (e'f,  out, 
fyKs<t>a\oi,  the  brain).  Protru- 
sion of  the  brain;  cerebral  her- 
nia. 

EXFCETA'TION  (ex,  outward, 
and  foetus).  Extra-uterine  foeta- 
tion,  or  imperfect  fcBtation  in  some 
organ  exterior  to  the  uterus.  See 
Echjesis. 

EXFOLIA'TTON  (exfoliare,  to 
cast  the  leaf).  Necrosis  and 
separation  of  a  thin  superficial 
layer  of  bone,  which  is  not  encased 
in  any  shell  of  new  bone;  the 
shedding,  as  it  were,  of  a  leaf  of 
bone.    See  Seqiiestruni. 

EXFO'LIATIVE  DERMATI'- 
TIS.  A  clironic  superficial  in- 
flammation of  the  skin,  in  which 
the  epidermis  comes  away  in  large 
flakes. 

EXHALA'TION  (exhalare,  to 
exhale).  Effluvia.  The  vapoui-s 
which  arise  from  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  marshes,  the 
earth,  &c.  Vapour  is  said  of 
aqueous  particles  only  rarefied; 
exhalatio,  of  any  kind  of  subtle 
emanations. 

EXINANI'TIO  VI'EITJM  (exi- 
nanire,  to  empty,  or  make  empty).' 
Literally,  an  emptying  or  evacua- 
tion of  strength.  Muscular  ex- 
haustion. Taylor  speaks  of  "  fast- 
ings to  the  exinanition  of  spirits." 
There  is  a  difierence  between 
exhaustion  and  exinanition :  a 
drunkard  exhaurit  pooula,  a  thief 
exinanit  crumenas. 

E'XO-  (elai,  outward).  A 
Greek  preposition  signifying  out- 
ward. 

1.  Exo-gastritis  {yaa-T-fip,  the 
stomach).  Inflammation  of  the 
outer  coats  of  the  stomach).  See 
Endo-gastritis. 

2.  Exo-gen  (yevvdai,  to  produce). 
A  plant  whose  stem  grows  by 
extei-nal  increase,  and  which  ex- 
hibits, on  a  transverse  section,  a 


series  of  concentric  circles  or 
zones.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    Compare  Endogen. 

3.  Exo-genous  (ylvofxat,  to  be 
produced).  A  tei-m  applied  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  those  parts  of  a 
vertebra  which  grow  out  from 
parts  i^reviously  ossified.  These 
are  the  "  iDrocesses,"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "elements," 
which  are  autogenous. 

4.  Exo-rrhizous  {pi(a,  a.  root).  A 
term  expressive  of  the  mode  of 
germination  in  Exogens,  in  which 
the  radicle  appears  at  once  on  the 
sui'faoe  of  the  radicular  extremity, 
and  consequently  has  no  sheath 
at  its  base.  See  Endorrhiz- 
ous. 

5.  Exo-stome  {cTTona,  the  mouth). 
The  orifice  of  the  outer  integu- 
ment of  the  ovule  in  plants. 

6.  Exo-theciimn  {Or\Kri,  a  cage). 
The  name  given  by  Pui-kinjie 
to  the  outer  coat  of  the  anther. 

EXOCCrPITAL  BONE.  That 
portion  of  the  occipital  bone 
which,  developed  from  one  nu- 
cleus, forms  the  condyloid  process 
and  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
foramen  magnum;  its  homologue 
in  the  archetypal  skeleton  is 
called  the  "  neurapophysis."  See 
Vertebra. 

EXO'MPHALOS  (e'f,  out,  hix^a. 
\6s,  umbilicus).  Umhilical  hernia. 
Hernia  at,  or  near,  the  umbili. 
cus. 

^  EXOPHTHA'LMIA  (e'l,  out, 
6(pea\ix6i,  the  eye).  Ophthalmop- 
tosis.  Proptosis  hulbi  oculi.  A 
swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye ; 
protrusion  of  the  globe  from  be- 
tween the  lids,  so  that  the  lids 
cannot  cover  it.  Beer  proposes 
to  call  the  aflfection  exophtlMlmus, 
when  the  protruded  eye  is  in  its 
natural  state;  exopMhahnia,  when 
it  is  inflamed  ;  and  ophthalmopto- 
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sis,  when  the  displacement  is 
caused  by  division  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  orbit,  or  by 
paralysis  of  the  latter.  See 
Bronchocele  exoplithalmica. 

Exophthalmic  goitre.  Protru- 
sion of  the  eye-ball,  or  prop- 
tosis  oculi,  accompanied  with 
goitre. 

EXO'RMIA  (efopMi?,  a  going 
out).  A  term  used  by  the  Greeks 
as  synonymous  with  ecthyma,  or 
papulous  skin.  It  was  adopted 
by  Mason  Good  as  a  generic  desig- 
nation of  the  three  affections, 
lichen,  strophulus,  and  prurigo, 
and  corresponds  with  the  order 
FapulcB  of  Willan. 

EXOSMO'SE  (6'^,  out,  i<r^o's, 
impulsion).  The  property  by 
which  rarer  fluids  are  attracted 
throiTgh  a  porous  diaphragm,  out  of 
a  cavity  into  a  denser  fluid — '  de 
hors  impulsion.'  See  Undos- 
mose. 

BXOSTO'SIS  (ii6<TTuais,  a 
tumor  of  a  bone).  Tumor  osseus. 
A  bony  tumor  growing  from  bone, 
periosteum,  or  cartilage.  The 
varieties  are  the  ivory,  the  can- 
cellated, and  the  diffused. 

EXP  ANSI  BI'LITY.  Hxpansile 
power.  These  terms  are  employed 
by  physiologists  to  denote  a  vital 
property  more  or  less  observable 
in  several  organs,  as  the  penis,  the 
nipple,  the  heart,  the  uterus,  the 
retina,  perhaps  even  the  cellular 
substances  of  the  brain. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE.  By 
this  term  is  meant  the  mean  num- 
ber of  years  which,  at  any  given 
age,  the  members  of  a  community, 
taken  one  with  another,  may  ex- 
pect to  live.  An  easy  rule  has 
been  established  for  determining 
this  value  :— The  expectation  of 
life  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
difference  between  the  age  of  the 
individual  and  80.    Tbus,  a  man  is 
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20  years  old  ;  60  is  the  difference 
between  this  age  and  80 ;  two- 
thirds  of  60  is  40,  and  this  is  the 
sum  of  his  expectation.  By  the 
same  rule,  a  man  of  60  will  have  a 
lien  on  life  for  nearly  14  years  ;  a 
child  of  5  for  50  years. —  Willich. 

EXPE'CTORANTS  {ex  pectore, 
ivbm  the  chest).  Medicines  for 
firomoting  the  discharge  of  mucus 
or  other  matters  from  the  trachea 
and  its  branches.  Vapours  are  the 
only  direct  expectorants. 

EXPEOTORA'TION  (ex  pectore 
from  the  chest).  The  act  of  dis- 
charging any  matters  from  the 
chest  through  the  air  tubes.  The 
matters  so  expectorated  are  termed 
sptbta. 

EXPLORA'TION  {explorare,  to 
examine).  Examination  of  the 
abdomen,  chest,  &c.,  with  a  viewto 
ascertain  the  physical  signs  of  dis- 
ease, in  contradistinction  to  those 
signs  which  are  termed  symptoms. 

EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURE. 
A  puncture  made  with  grooved 
needle  or  trocar  and  cannula  into  a 
tumor,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  contents 
thereof. 

EXPLO'SION  {explosio,  from 
exploder e,  also  explaudere,  to  drive 
out  or  off  by  clapping  ;  orig.  of  a 
player,  to  hoot  off).  See  Combus- 
tion and  Explosion. 

EXPRESSION  OF  THE 
FCETUS,  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 
A  method  of  aiding  the  delivery  of 
either  foetus  or  placenta  by  apply- 
ing flrm  pressure  with  both  hands, 
over  the  fundus  uteri. 

EXSANGUI'NITY  (ex,  out, 
sanguis,  blood).  Anhcemia,  A 
state  of  bloodlessness. 

EXSICCA'TION  (exsiccare,  to 
dry  up).  A  variety  of  evapora- 
tion, producing  the  expulsion  of 
moisture  from  solid  bodies  by 
heat;  it  is  generally  employed 
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for  depriving  salts  of  their  water 
of  crystallization. 

EXSPIRA'TION  (exspirare,  to 
breathe).  That  part  of  respira- 
tion in  which  the  air  is  ex]jelled 
from  the  lungs.  ISxspirare  (sub. 
animam),  to  breathe  one's  last,  to 
expire.    Compare  Inspiration. 

EXTIRPA'TION  (extirpare,- to 
eradicate,  from  sitrp.s,  a  root).  The 
entire  removal  of  any  part  by  the 
knife,  or  ligature. 

EXSUDA'TA  {exsudata,  from 
exsudare,  to  come  out  by  sweating. 
Exudative  diseases ;  diseases 
which  come  out  by  sweating;  a 
general  term  for  numerous  skin 
diseases. 

EXSUDA'TION.  Transpiration. 
The  flow  of  liquid  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  or  membrane,  an 
ulcer,  &c.  The  term  is  applied  to 
the  "inflammatory  lymph,"  or 
"  coagulable  lymph,"  which  is 
exuded  from  the  blood-vessels 
during  inflammation.  See  Caco- 
plastic. 

1.  Uxsudation-cells.  The  name 
given  to  certain  corpuscles  found, 
under  the  microscope,  in  the 
lymph  or  exudation  resulting 
from  inflammation.    See  Pus-cells. 

2.  Exsudationes  cutanece.  The 
designation  of  Hebra's  fourth  class 
of  cutaneous  diseases,  comprising 
eruptions  attended  with  exudation 
from  the  blood-vessels,  an  expres- 
sion for  inflammation  and  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammatory  products. 

3.  JSxsudare,  in  a  neuter  sense, 
means  to  come  out  by  sweating, 
to  exude  :  "  exsudat  inutilis  hu- 
mor."— Virg.  In  an  active  sense, 
it  means  to  discharge  by  sweating, 
to  sweat  out  :  a  tree  is  said  succum 
exsudare. 

B'XTA,  -orum.  The  entrails,  as 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  ,•  where- 
as viscera  denotes  also  the  stomach 
and  lower  intestines.    It  was  from 


the  exta  of  animals  that  the  haru- 
spices  drew  their  divinations. 

EXTE'NSION-  (extendere,  to 
stretch  out).  1.  This  term 
denotes,  in  physics,  the  property 
of  occupying  a  certain  portion  of 
space.  2.  In  surgery,  it  signifies 
the  act  of  pulling  the  broken  part 
of  a  limb  in  a  direction  from  the 
trunk,  in  order  to  bring  the  ends 
of  the  bone  into  their  natural 
situation.  3.  In  physiology,  it 
denotes  the  straightening  out  of 
a  limb,  and  is  opposed  to  flexion. 

EXTE'NSOR  (extendere,  to 
stretch  out).  A  muscle  which 
extends  any  part.  It  is  opposed 
to  flexor,  or  that  which  bends  a 
part. 

EXTENUA'TIO  (extenuare,  to 
make  thin).  A  thinning  out  ;  ab- 
sorption, as  of  the  alveoH  of  the 
teeth,  &c.    See  Attenuatio. 

E'XTINE.  The  outer  mem- 
brane  of  the  pollen-grain  in  plants. 
The  membrane  situated  between 
the  extine  and  the  intine  is  called 
exintine.    See  Intine. 

EXTEA-U'TEEINE  GESTA'- 
TION.  Partus  extra  uterum  ges- 
tatus.  A  term  applied  to  those 
cases  of  pregnancy  in  which  the 
fcetus  is  contained  in  some  organ 
exterior  to  the  uterus.  See  Gesta- 
tion. 

EXTRA'CTION  {extrahere,  to 
draw  out) .  An  operation  for  cata- 
ract, consisting  in  the  removal  of 
the  opaque  lens,  by  a  division  of 
the  cornea  and  laceration  of  the 
capsule.  Linear  extraction  con- 
sists in  removing  the  lens  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  cornea. 

EXTRACTIVE  PRINCIPLES. 
The  genei-al  designation  of  a 
variety  of  compounds,  most  of 
wliich  crystallize  and  have  a  bitter 
taste,  but  are  neutral,  and  cannot 
yet  be  referred  to  any  particular 
series  of  compounds.    They  com- 
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prise  all  the  non-azotized  vege- 
table compounds. 

EXTKA'CTUM  (extraliere,  to 
draw  out).  An  extract ;  a  prepa- 
ration obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  a  vegetable  or  animal  solution, 
or  a  native  vegetable  juice,  in 
alcohol  or  water.  Its  basis  is 
termed  extractive,  or  extractive 
principle. 

EXTKAVASA'TION  (extra,  out 
of,  vas,  a  vessel).  The  passage  of 
fluids  out  of  their  proper  vessels, 
and  their  infiltration  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  The  term  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  effusion, 
but  is  less  comprehensive,  not  in- 
cluding the  cases  of  fluids  poured 
out  by  secretion,  or  any  of  the 
products  of  inflammation. 

E'XTRORSE  (quasi  extra  ver- 
sus). Turned  outwards ;  turned 
away  from  the  axis  to  which  it 
belongs  ;   a  term  applied  to  the 


anther  of  certain  plants.  See 
Introrse. 

EXTEOVE'RSION  (extra,  with- 
out, versio,  a  turning).  An  abnor- 
mal position,  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion, of  a  viscus  or  other '  part 
of  the  body.  Extroversio  vesical. 
A  condition  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der in  which  its  anterior  wall 
and  the  neighbouring  portion  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  are  want- 
ing. 

EYE.  Oculus.  The  organ  of 
vision,  consisting  of  three  timics, 
viz.  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  the 
choroid,  iris,  and  ciliary  processes, 
and  the  retina  and  zonula  ciliaris  ; 
and  of  three  humors,  the  aqueous, 
the  crystalline  (lens),  and  the 
vitreous. 

EYE,  ARTIFICIAL.  A  thin 
I  scale  of  enamel,  coloured  to 
j  imitate  the  natural  eye.  It  is 
I  vulgarly  called  "  eye-limpet." 


F.  or  FT.  Abbreviations  of 
fiat  or  fi.ant,  let  it,  or  them,  be 
made  ;  used  in  prescriptions. 

FABA  SANCTl  IGNATII.  St. 
Ignatius's  Bean ;  the  seed  of  the 
Strychnon  Ignatii,  a  Loganiaceous 
plant,  growing  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  containing  strych- 
nia. 

FACE-AGUE.  Tic  Douloureux. 
A  form  of  neuralgia,  which  occurs, 
at  intervals,  in  the  nerves  of  the 
face. 

FA'CET  (facette,ii  little  face). 
A  small   plane  sui-facej  a  term 


applied  to  an  articular  cavity  of  a 
bone,  when  nearly  plane. 

FACIENT  (faciens,  making).  A 
Bufiix,  denoting  the  cause  of  soma 
efFoct,  as  of  heat  in  ca,\e-facient, 
redness  in  rnhe-facient,  &o. 
,  FA'CIES  (facere,  to  make).  A 
.term  primarily  denoting,  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology,  the  make, 
form, figure,  or  shape;  but  applied, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  to  the  face, 
including  the  nose,  mouth,  eyes, 
and  checks — the  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  tlie  head.  Faoios  is  thu3 
distinguished  from  vultus,  which 
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relates  to  the  look,  the  counte- 
nance, and  indicates  the  sentiment 
of  the  mind;  and  from  frons, 
which  is  limited  to  the  forehead, 
the  part  of  the  head  .which 
extends  from  the  root  of  the  hair 
to  the  eye-brows. 

1.  Fades  Sippocratica.  The 
peculiar  cadaverous  appeai-ance  of 
the  face  immediately  before 
death,  described  by  Hippo- 
crates. 

2.  Fades  rubra.  The  red  face  ; 
another  name  for  the  gutta  rosa- 
cea, rosy  drop  or  carbuncled  face. 
See  Acne. 

3.  Fadal  angle.    See  Angle. 

4.  Fadal  nerve.  The  Portio 
dura,  or  Seventh  Pair  of  Soemmer- 
ing. The  motor  nerve  of  the 
face. 

5.  Facial  vein.  A  vein  which 
commences  at  the  root  of  the 
nose,  and  passes,  together  with 
the  facial  artery,  under  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  to  join  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

6.  Face  grippde.  The  pinched- 
in  face ;  a  peculiar  expression  of 
features  in  peritonitis.  See  Phy- 
siognomy. 

FACTI'TIOUS  (factitius,  made 
by  art,  from  factitare,  freq.  of 
factare,^  to  make).  Made  by  aa-t, 
as  factitious  cinnabar,  in  distiuc- 
tion  from  the  natural  production. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to 
diseases  which  are  produced 
wholly  or  in  part  by  thQ  patient ; 
and  to  ivaters  prepared  in  imita- 
tion of  natural  waters,  as  those 
of  Brighton. 

FA'CULTY,  MEDICAL.  TheJ 
term  Faculty,  derived  from  facul- 
tas,  denotes  capability,  innate  or 
acquired.  Itwasafterwardsapplied 
to  a  privilege  or  licence  to  exercise 
certain  functions.  Subsequently, 
it  served  to  designate  a  body  of 
men  upon  whom  such  privilege  or 


licence  was  conferred.  Hence, 
the  term  "  Medical  Faculty " 
denotes  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  not  the  profession 
itself ;  an  abstract  term  employed 
for  a  concrete. 

F^X,  F^CIS.  Grounds,  sedi- 
ment, lees,  dregs  of  liquids,  dregs 
of  the  people.  "We  meet  with 
fwces^  vini,  Jceces  aceti,  &c.,  in 
classical  authors,  but  nowhere 
fceces  hominis.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  altogether  unnecessary 
and  improper."— Hor.  Suhseci- 
voe. 

Fax  sacchari.  Treacle ;  the 
viscid,  uncrystallizable  syrup 
which  drains  from  refined  sugar 
in  the  sugar-moulds. 

FAHEENHEIT'S  THERMO- 
METER.   See  Thet  'mometer. 

FAINTS.  The  weak  spirituous 
liquor  which  runs  off  from  the 
still,  after  the  proof  spirit  has 
been  removed.    See  Fceas. 

FA'LCIFORM  (falx,  falcis,  a 
scythe,  forma,  likeness).  Brepa- 
no'ides.  Scythe-like  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  to  the  iliac  processes 
of  the  fascia  lata. 

FALL  RHEOTOME  (^6<5s,  a 
current,  re/Mvai,  to  cut).  An  in- 
strument for  applying  one  or  more 
electric  shocks  to  a  muscle  at 
definite  times.— (Powe?-  cmd  Sedge- 
xoich. ) 

FALLING  SICKNESS.  Cadu- 
CMS  morbus.  Epilepsy;  an  affec- 
tion in  which  the  patient  suddenly 
falls  senseless  to  the  ground. 
,  FALLO'PIAN  TUBES.  Two 
trumpet-like  ducts,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  arising  from  the 
sides  of  the  fundus  uteri,  and 
extending  to  the  ovaria  ;  so  called 
from  Gabriel  Fallopius,  an  anato- 
mist of  Padua  (1523—1562),  who 
first  accurately  described  them. 
The   commencement  of  each  is 
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termed  ostium  uterinum;  the 
termination,  osimm  abdominale ; 
the  fimbriated  extremity,  morsus 
diaboU ! 

FALSE  CONCEPTION.  Ab- 
normal conception,  in  which, 
instead  of  a  well-organized  em- 
bryo, a  mole  or  some  analogous 
production  is  formed  in  the 
uterus. 

FALSE  JOINT.  In  fracture 
of  the  articular  end  of  long  bones, 
the  plastic  matter  which  is  thrown 
out  developes  into  fibrous  tissue 
only,  without  undergoing  osseous 
transformation.  A  false  joint  is 
then  formed,  the  ends  of  the  bone 
being  covered  with  synovial  mem- 
brane and  surrounded  with  a 
ligamentous  capsule. 

FALSE  MEASLES.  Cutaneous 
Hush  ;  Rose-rash.  Popular  terms 
for  Roseola  infantilis  and  aistiva, 
from  the  resemblance  of  these 
affections  to  Rubeola  or  Measles. 

FALSE  MEMBRANE.  The 
coagulation  of  a  highly  tenacious 
secretion  poured  out  on  mem- 
branes of  free  surface.  This  is 
caused  by  inflammation,  as  in 
pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in  croup, 
&c. 

FALSE  WATERS.  Fausses 
ecmx.  A  term  applied  by  the 
French  to  a  serous  fluid  which 
accumulates  between  the  chorion 
and  the  amnios,  and  is  discharged 
at  certain  periods  of  pregnancy. 
This  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  liquor  amnii,  which  they  term 
simply  the  waters. 

FALSIFICA'TION.  A  term 
synonymous  with  adulteration  and 
sophistication,  in  reference  to  the 
frauds  practised  in  preparing 
articles  of  food  and  of  medicine. 

FALX,  FALCIS.  A  scythe, 
sickle,  or  reaping-hook.  A  scytho- 
or  sickle-Iiko  process  of  a  mem- 
brane of  the  brain. 


1.  Falx  cerebri,  oxfalx  major.  The 
sicfcle-like  process  or  lamina  of  the 
dura  mater,  situated  between  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Falx  cerebelli  or  falv  minor. 
The  small  sickle-like  process  of 
the  dura  mater,  situated  between 
the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

FAMES.  Famine,  hunger, 
starvation.  Hence  the  terms  cava 
famis,  or  abstinence  from  food, 
and  fames  canina,  voracious  or 
canine  appetite.    See  Bulimia. 

FAMILY  OF  PLANTS.  A 
group  of  plants,  also  called 
Natui-al  Order,  comprising  genera 
which  are  connected  together  by 
common  characters  of  structure. 
The  term  is,  however,  difiFerently 
used  by  different  writers. 

FAMINE-FEVER.  A  designa- 
tion of  relapsing  fe\wr,  excited,  in 
certain  cases,  by  a  specific  poison 
generated  in  the  system  when  sub- 
ject to  a  state  of  starvation.  See 
Relapsing  Fever. 

FARADIZA'TION  The  applica- 
tion, in  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseases,  of  the  interrupted  in- 
duced current.    See  Galvanism. 

FARCI'MEN  (farcimen,  a  sau- 
sage, from  farcire,  to  stuff).  The 
name  given  by  Sauvages  to  the 
equine  species  of  scrofula,  com- 
monly called  farcy.  The  porcine 
species  he  denominated  cha- 
lasis. 

FARCI'MINUM  (farciminum, 
farcy,  from  farcire,  to  stuff  or 
cram).  Farcy.  "  An  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  absorbent  system,  produced  by 
the  contagion  of  matter  from  a 
horse  having  glanders  or  farcy." — 
Nom.  of  Vis. 

The  term' Far cinoma  is  an  un- 
classical  combination  of  the  Latin 
farcin-are,  to  stuff  or  cram,  and 
the  Greek  suffix  -ma.  The  term 
fnrciminuvi,  from  farcire,  to  stuff, 
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is  found  in  our  best  dictionaries, 
and  its  derivatives  appear  in  the 
Italian  farcino,  and  the  French 
farcin. 

FARCY  BUDS.  Nodules  which 
in  farcy  appear  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  in  the 
skin,  they  readily  break  down  and 
form  ulcers, 

FARI'NA  (far,  farris,  a  sort  of 
gi-am ;  spelt).  Ground  corn,  meal, 
flour.  Hence  the  term  farinaceous 
is  applied  to  the  cerealia,  legumes, 
&c.,  which  contain  farina.  The 
pollen  of  plants  is  sometimes 
termed  farina.  _  See  Amylum. 

Farina  tritici.  The  grain  of 
wheat,  Triticum  vulgare,  ground 
and  sifted  ;  used  in  preparing  cata- 
plasma  fermenti. — Br.  Ph. 

FAERANT'S  SOLUTION.  A 
preservative  mediimi  used  for 
mounting  microscopical  speci- 
mens ;  it  consists  of  gum  arable, 
glycerine,  and  a  solution  of  arseni- 
ous  acid. 

FAR-SIGHTEDNESS.  Visus 
senilis.  Hypermetropia.  The  ca- 
pacity of  seeing  remote,  but  not 
near,  objects  distinctly.  See  Pres- 
byopia, 

FA'SCIA.  The  Latin  term  for 
a  scarf  or  bandage;  applied,  in 
anatomy,  to  a  lamina  of  variable 
extent  and  thickness,  employed 
for  investing  or  protecting  the 
soft  and  delicate  organs  of  the 
body.  The  areolo-fibrous  fascia 
consists  of  areolar  and  elastic 
tissue,  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  superficial  fascia,  or  common 
subcutaneous  investment  of  the 
entire  body.  The  aponeurotic 
fascia  consists  of  tendinous  fibres, 
and  constitutes  the  deep  fascia  in 
the  limbs,  enclosing  and  forming 
distinct  sheaths  to  all  the  muscles 
and  tendons.    See  Aponeurosis. 

FA'SOIOLE  (fasciculus,  a  little 
bundle).    A  form  of  inflorescence 


resembling  a  corymb,  but  having 
a  centrifugal,  instead  of  a  centri- 
petal, expansion  of  its  flowers,  as 
in  dianthus  bai-batus.  It  is  a 
kind  of  compound  corymb. 

FASCICULATED  BLADDERS. 
See  Bladder. 

FASCI'CULUS  (dim.  oi  fascis, 
a  bundle).  A  small  bundle,  as  of 
muscular  fibres,  constituting  a 
muscle;  of  nerve-fibres,  consti- 
tuting a  nerve. 

FA'SCIOLA  (dim.  of  fascina,  a 
bundle  of  brushwood).  A  small 
bandage.  Hence  the  term  fasci- 
olcB  cinerew,  applied  to  the  gray 
substance  derived  from  the  interior 
of  the  medulla,  and  spread  out  on 
the  fasciculi  teretes  or  innominati  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

FA'SCIOLA  HEPATICA.  See 
Distoma  hepaticum. 

FATS.  Oils  which  are  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Human 
fat  consists  of  palmitin,  stearin, 
and  olein.  Fatty  or  unctuous 
bodies  are  divisible  into — 

1.  The  Oils,  which  are  liquid  at 
the  ordinai-y  temperature,  and  are 
common  to  both  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal  kingdom ;  and 

2.  The  Fats,  which  ai-e  concrete 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
belong  principally  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  Croton  Sehiferum 
is  the  only  vegetable  kno\vn  wliich 
produces  a  real  fat.    See  Oils. 

FAT  EMBOLISM.  Embolism 
due  to  the  plugging  of  a  small 
terminal  ai-tery  by  globules  of  oil ; 
it  occurs  in  diabetes,  and  after 
severe  injury  to  a  bone  in  which 
the  medullary  tissue  has  been 
broken  iip. 

FATTY  ACIDS.  A  group  of 
acids  extracted  from  fats  and 
fixed  oils  in  the  process  of  saponi- 
fication. The /a«j/ acid  scries  is  a 
term  synonymous  with  the  acetic 
series  of  acids. 
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FATTY      DEGENERATION.  I 

Fatty  metamorphosis.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  certain  class  of  diseases 
which,  during  life,  are  marked  by 
anagmia  with  great  prostration ; 
and  which,  after  death,  are  found 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  more  or 
less  perfect  transformation  into 
fat  of  various  important  textures, 
but  especially  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart. — Tanner. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  a  change  of 
the  albumen  within  the  cell  into 
fat,  the  albumen  is  not  restored. 
In  fatty  infiltration,  or  lipomatosis, 
the  fat  is  stored  up  within  the 
cell,  temporarily  replacing  the 
albumen  which  is  never  entirely 
lost,  but  exists  as  a  thin  evelope 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  cell 
wall. 

FATTY  GROWTH.  A  con- 
dition in  which  the  fat  normally 
deposited  upon  the  heart  is  in- 
creased on  and  amongst  the  mus- 
cular fibres  to  a  morbid  extent. 

FATXJ'lTYifatuitas,  foolishness, 
from  fat'jMs,  without  savour ;  figu- 
ratively, nonsensical).  Foolish- 
ness, weakness  of  understanding, 
utter  mental  vacancy.  Cibi  fatui, 
insipid  food. 

FAUCES  (plur.  of  faux).  The 
throat,  pharynx,  or  gullet ;  the 
space  surrounded  by  the  velum 
palati,  the  uvula,  the  tonsils,  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue. 
The  sides  of  the  fauces  are  skii-ted 
by  double  muscular  pillars,  called 
pillars  of  the  fauces. 

FAUNA  (i^awMi, the  supposed  pa- 
trons of  wild  animals).  A  conven- 
tional term  applied  by  naturalists 
to  all  the  mcmbera  of  the  animal 
kingdom  occupying  a  particular 
district  or  at  a  particular  time. 
TLua  wo  speak  of  the  British 
Fauna,  the  Terrestrial  Fauna,  the 
Marine  Fauna,  &c.    See  Flora. 

FAURE'S  ACCUMULATOR., 


An  instrument  for  condensing  and 
storing  up  electricity. 

FAUX.  The  assumed  singular 
nominative  case  of  fauces,  the 
throat,  pharynx,  or  gullet.  The 
term  faux  is  used,  in  botany,  to 
denote  the  orifice  or  throat  of  the 
tube  formed  by  the  cohering  petals 
of  a  gamopetalous  corolla. 

FA'VOSE  (favus,  a  honeycomb). 
Honeycombed ;  excavated  like  a 
honeycomb,  as  the  receptacle  of 
onopordum,  the  seeds  of  poppy, 
&c, 

FA'VUS  (a  honeycomb).  Tinea 
favosa.  Porrigo  lupinosa.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  skin  having  a  crusted 
or  honeycomb-like  scab  in  which 
the  fungus,  Achorion  Schonleinii, 
grows  into  a  mass  resembling 
honeycomb ;  a  disease  of  the 
scalp,  characterized  by  the  pro- 
duction of  yellow  crusts,  covered 
with  epidermis.  In  favus  dispersus, 
the  crusts  are  exactly  circular  in 
shape ;  in  favus  confertus,  they 
are  boimded  by  an  outline  repre- 
senting numerous  arcs  of  circles. 
See  Achor. 

FAYNARD'S  POWDER.  A 
celebrated  powder  for  stopping 
hsemorrhage,  said  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  char- 
coal of  beech-wood,  finely  pow- 
dered. 

FEATHER-ALUM.  A  hydrous 
sulphate  of  alumina,  not  mixed 
with  any  other  sulphate.  It 
occurs  more  frequently  than  the 
true  alums,  which  arc  double 
salts. 

FEATHER-ORE.       A  dark, 

lead-gray  sulphurot  of  antimony 
and  lead,  occurring  in  fino  capil- 
lary crystallizations  like  a  cob- 
web. 

FEBRI'CULA  (dim.  of  folris, 
fever).  A  slight  fever.  Simple 
fever,  of  not  moro  than  three 
or  four  days'    duration;  often 
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running  its  coui-se  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

FE'BRIFUQB  {felris,  a  fever, 
fugare,  to  dispel).  A  dispeller 
of  fever ;  a  remedy  against 
fever. 

Fehrifiigum  magniim.  The  name 
given  by  Dr.  Hancocke  to  cold 
water  as  a  di-ink  in  ardent  fever. 
The  same  remedy  has  been  termed 
cM-thritifugum  magnum,  .from  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  gout. 

FE'BEIS  (fervere,  or  ferhere,  to 
be  hot).  Pyrexia.  Fever;  a 
class  of  diseases  characterized  by 
increased  heat,  &o.  It  is  termed 
idiopathic,  i.e.  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, not  dependent  on  local 
disease ;  or  symptomatic,  or  sym- 
pathetic— a  secondary  affection  of 
the  constitution,  dependent  on 
local  disease,  as  the  inflammatory. 
The  hectic  is  a  remote  efi'ect. 

1.  The  Ataxic  (a,  priv.,  rafis, 
order),  or  irregular  fever,  in  which 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
chiefly  afi'ected. 

2.  The  Adynamic  (a,  priv., 
Svya/xis,  power),  or  fever  charac- 
terized by  prostration  or  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  powers. 

FE'CULA  (fa3z,  the  grounds  or 
settlement  of  any  liquor).  Fai- 
cula.  Originally,  any  substance 
derived  by  spontaneous  subsidence 
from  a  liquid,  as  the  lees  of  wine 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crust ; 
the  term  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  starch,  which  was  thus 
deposited  by  agitating  the  flour 
of  wheat  in  water;  and,  lastly, 
it  denoted  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle,  which,  like  starch,  is 
insoluble  in  cold,  but  completely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  with 
which  it  forms  a  gelatinous 
solution. 

FECUNDA'TION  {fecundare,  to 
make  fruitful).  Impregnation. 
The  efiect  of  the  seminal  fluid  of 


the  male  upon  the  germ  or  ovum 
of  the  female,  which  is  then 
called  the  embryo.  The  term 
fecundus  is  probably  derived  from 
the  old  verb  fuo  for  sum,  and  the 
common  suffix  -oundus. 

PEELING'S  SOLUTION.  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
with  neutral  tartrate  of  potash 
and  caustic  soda ;  it  is  nsed  as  a 
test  for  grape  sugar. 

FEIGNED  DISEASES.  MorU 
ficti,  vel  simidati.  Alleged  aSec- 
tious,  which  are  either  pretended 
or  intentionally  induced,  as  abdo- 
minal tumor,  animals  in  the 
stomach,  &c.  The  practice  of 
feigning  disease  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  conscription  is  tech- 
nically termed  in  the  British 
navy  skulking,  and  in  the  army 
malingering. 

FEL,  PELLIS ;  plural  FELLA. 
Gall  or  bile ;  a  secretion  found  in 
the  cystis  fellea,  or  gall-bladder. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with  the 
XoAij,  chole',  of  the  Greeks.  Fel 
bovinum  purificatimi  is  the  purified 
ox-bile  of  the  pharmacoposia. 

Pelliflua  passio.  Gall-flux  dis- 
ease ;  an  old  name  for  cholera. 

FELON.  Paronychia.  The 
name  of  malignant  whitlow,  in 
which  the  eS"usion  presses  on  the 
periosteum. 

FELSPAR.  A  constituent  of 
granite,  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  See 
Kaolin. 

FELTING  OF  THE  HAIB. 
Trichiasis  coacin.  A  tangling  or 
derangement  of  the  hair,  arising 
from  neglect ;  it  is  merely  a 
state  of  excessive  interlace- 
ment. 

PE'MUR,  FE'MO  RIS.  Os femo- 
ris.  The  thigh-bone,  the  longest, 
largest,  and  heaviest  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  body. 

1.  Femoral.    The  name  given  — 
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1.  to  the  external  iliac  artery,  im- 
mediately after  it  has  emerged 
from  under  the  crural  arch  ;  2.  to 
the  crural  vein,  or  continuation  of 
the  popliteal ;  3.  to  the  arch,  or 
space,  included  between  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  border  of  the 
pelvis  ;  4.  to  the  canal,  or  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels ;  and  5.  to 
the  ring,  or  superior  opening  of 
the  space  occurring  between  the 
vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the 
sheath.    See  Hernia,  femoral. 

2.  Femora; us.  Another  name 
for  the  criM'fBits  muscle — an  ex- 
tensor of  the  leg. 

FENE'STRA:  Literally,  a 
window ;  an  entry  into  any 
place.  Hence  the  terms  fenestra 
ovalis  and  o-otuncla  are  respec- 
tively synonymous  with  foramen 
ovale  and  rotundum,  or  the  oval 
and  the  round  aperture  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear ; 
the  former  situated  in  the  wall  of 
the  vestibular  cavity,  the  latter 
forming  the  open  end  of  the 
scala  cocMese.  The  latter  of  these 
apertures,  however,  is  not  round, 
but  triangular. 

"  Fen-estra,  prob.  connected 
either  with  root  (pav  {((xilvui), 
whence  (t>av(p6s,  or  with  the  root 
ven  in  ventus,  like  the  English 
word  window." — Smith's  Dictio- 
nary. 

FE'NESTRATED  MEMBRANE 
{fenestra,  a  window).  A  term 
applied  to  that  form  of  the 
elastic  tissue  of  the  middle  or 
contractile  coat  of  the  arteries,  in 
which  it  presents  a  homogenous 
membrane,  the  meshes  of  which 
appear  as  simple  perforations. 

FE'NUGREEK.  The  vernacu- 
lar name  of  the  Trigonella  Fosnum 
Oraicum,  a  Leguminous  plant 
known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  'HSvcTapov,  and  to  the  Latins 
as  Fcouum  Graocum  or  Greek  hay. 


The  seeds  were  used  as  a  medi- 
cine. 

FEE       BRAVAIS.  .Bravais' 

Dialysed  Iron ;  a  pure  neutral 
concentrated  solution  of  peroxide  of 
iron  in  the  colloid  form,  prepared 
by  Raoul,  Bravais,  and  Co.,  of 
Asnieres. 

FERMENTA'TION  {fermentum, 
contr.  from  fervimentum,  from 
fervere,  to  boil).  A  term  expressive 
of  certain  changes  which  take  place 
in  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
when  reduced  to  the  moist  or 
liquid  state  by  water,  and  sup- 
posed to  depend  ujaon  the  pre- 
sence of  miimte  organisms  in  the 
fermenting  fluid,  the  source  of 
all  such  organisms  being  the 
atmosphere.    See  Yeast. 

1.  Saccharine  fermentation  con- 
sists in  the  change  of  starch  or 
fecula  into  sugar,  which  occurs  in 
the  ripening  of  fruit,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  germination,  and  in  the 
operation  of  malting,  under  the 
influence  of  the  ferment  dia- 
stase. 

2.  Vinous  fermentation  consists 
in  the  production  of  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  sugar,  the 
fermentation  of  which  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  Saccharomyces. 
To  this  head  may  be  referred  the 
panary  fermentation,  which  takes 
place  in  the  conversion  of  flom- 
into  bread. 

3.  Acetous  fermentation  consists 
in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar,  as  in  that  of  wine  into 
vinegar,  by  the  agency  of  ihe  fun- 
gus mycoderma  aceti. 

4.  Pidrefactiva  fermentation  con- 
sists in  the  evolution  of  ammonia 
during  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances  from  the  presence  of 
various  bacteria. 

5.  Visco^is  fermentation  occurs 
in  the  process  of  browing,  when 
tho  sugar  is  transformed  iuto  mu- 
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cus,  a  gum,  and  mannite,  and  the 
beer  becomes  ropy. 

6.  Spordaneous  fermentation  oc- 
curs in  the  fermentation  of  wine, 
in  which  the  process  of  crushing 
•the  grapes  impregnates  the  juice 
with  so  many  germs  that  it  is  left 
to  foment  without  further  treat- 
ment. 

7.  Butyric  fermentation  consists 
in  the  formation  of  butyric  acid 
from  sugars,  albumenoids,  &c., 
under  the  influence  of  bacillus 
subtilis. 

8.  Lactic  fermentation  consists 
in  the  formation  of  lactic  acid 
from  milk,  sugar,  &c. ;  butyric 
acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

FERMENTS  DE  MALADIE. 
The  name  given  by  M.  Pasteur  to 
the  organisms  found  in  deterio- 
rated beer.  In  putrid  beer  the  or- 
ganism is  a  vibrio  j  in  other  cases 
the  organisms  present  a  more  or 
less  filamentary  outline  veiy  diffe- 
rent from  the  spherical  granules 
of  true  beer  yeast. 

FERME'NTUM  (contr.  from 
fervimentum,  from  fervere,  to  boil). 
A  ferment.  A  body  which,  when 
placed  in  contact  with  other  sub- 
stances in  a  suitable  medium,  is 
capable  of  setting  up  a  process  of 
disintegration  (fermentation)  in 
these  without  being  itself  affected  ; 
ferments  are  divided  into  organized 
or  formed,  as  Bacteria,  and  unor- 
ganized or  unformed,  such  as  pep- 
sin, trypsin,  &c. 

Fermentum  cervisiai  (cervisia  or 
cerevisia,  beer).  B^-m  or  yeast; 
a  mass  of  microscopic  cryptogamic 
plants,  consisting  of  minute  nucle- 
ated cells;  the  nuclei  appear  to 
consist  of  a  mass  of  granules  or 
nucleoli;  the  latter  are  called  by 
Turpin  globuline. 

FERREIN,  PYRAMIDS  OF. 
The  bundle  of  tubules  in  the 
cortex  of  the  kidney  formed  by  j 


the  many  branches  of  a  straight 
renal  tubule. 

FERRIC  YA'NOGEN.  Ferrid- 
cyanogen.  The  hypothetical  radi- 
cal of  the  ferricyanides  or  f errid- 
cyanides.  It  consists  of  two  equi- 
valents of  ferrocyanogen  and  is 
tribasic. 

FERRO-CY'ANIC  ACID.  A 
compound  of  cyanogen,  metallic 
iron,  and  hydi-ogen ;  also  called 
ferruretted  chyazic  acid.  Its  salts, 
formerly  called  triple  Prussiates, 
are  now  termed  ferro-cyanates. 

FERROCYA'NOGEN.  The 
hypothetical  radical  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  prussiate 
of  potash.  It  is  bibasic,  combin- 
ing with  two  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen or  of  metals. 

FERRO'SUM  and  FEURICUM. 
The  former  of  these  names  has 
been  given  by  some  chemists  to  the 
diatomic,  the  latter  to  the  tetra- 
tomic  atom  of  iron.  1.  Ihe  ferrous 
and  the  ferric  sulphates  are  terms 
synonymous  with  the  protosul- 
phate  and  the  persulphate,  re- 
spectively: ferroso -ferric  sulphate 
being  the  name  given  by  Berzelius 
to  a  combination  of  the  proto-  and 
per-sulphates  of  iron.  2.  The 
ferrous  and  the  ferric  oxides  are 
terms  often  substituted  for  the 
protoxide  and  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  respectively. 

FERRU'GO  {ferrum,  iron  ;  like 
wrugo  from  ccs).  The  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  the  best  anti- 
dote in  cases  of  ijoisoniug  by  ar- 
senious  acid.  The  term  ferrugi- 
nous is  applied  to  certain  salts  and 
mineral  waters  which  contain  iron; 
also  to  a  dcejj  blue  or  green  colour, 
and  is  then  synonymous  with 
cairulean. 

FERRUM.  Iron  ;  the  J/ai-s  of 
the  alchemists ;  a  whitish  gray 
metal,  found  native,  extracted 
from  iron  ores,  existing  in  vege- 
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tables,  iu  the  blood  of  auimals,  and 
in  most  minoral  subsiances. 

1.  Ferrum  redactmn.  Ferri 
pulvia.  Eeduoed  iron.  "  Metallic 
iron,  with  a  variable  amount  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron." 

2.  Ferri  scohs.  Steel-iilings  ;  a 
mechanical  irritant.    See  Scobs. 

3.  Ferric  acid.  An  acid  known 
only  in  combination  "with  a  base 
called  ferrate,  as  that  of  potash, 
baryta,  &c. 

FEKTILIZ  A'TION  (fertilis,  from 
ferre,  to  bear).  The  function  of 
the  pollen  of  plants  upon  the  pistil, 
by  means  of  which  the  ovules  are 
converted  into  seeds. 

Cross-fertilization.  The  process 
by  which  a  pistil  is  fertilized,  not 
by  pollen  of  its  own,  but  by  that  of 
another,  flower. 

FE'RVOR  (/erwre,  to  boil).  A 
violent  and  scorching  heat.  Ardor 
denotes  an  excessive  heat ;  calor, 
a  moderate  or  natural  heat.  Calor 
expresses  less  than  fervor,  and 
fervor  less  than  ardor. 

FESTOONED  RINGS.  A 
popular  designation  of  the  iibrous 
zones  or  tendinous  circles  which 
surround  the  orifices  of  the  heart. 
Mr.  Savory  states  that  these  rings 
are  the  result  of  the  attachment  of 
the  bases  of  the  valves  to  the  arte- 
rial coat,  and  are  formed  by  an 
intimate  union  of  the  fibrous 
ti-^sue  composing  tho  valves  with 
the  elastic  coat  of  the  artery. 

FEU  VOLAGE.  Literally, 
flyinij  fio-e ;  the  French  term  for 
the  Eestus  volaticus  of  the  earlier 
writers,  for  the  erythema  volati- 
cum  of  >Sauvages,  and  for  the 
stropJmlus  volaticus  of  other 
writers. 

FEVER.  An  affection  charac- 
terized by  rigors,  increased  heat 
of  the  skin,  quick  pulse,  languor, 
and  lassitude.  The  varieties  of 
fever  are  defined,  each  under  its 


respective  designation.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  arrangement  is 
taken  from  Tanner's  "  Index  of 
Diseases  :" — 

I.  Continued  Fevee. 

1.  Simple  Fever,  or  Fehricula. 

2.  Typhus  Fever. 

3.  Typhoid,  Enteric,  or  Pytho- 

genic  Fever. 

4.  Relapsing,  or  Famine  Fever. 

II.  Inteujuttent     Fevee,  or 

Ague. 

III.  Remittent  Fkvek. 

1.  Simple  Remittent  Fever, 

2.  Yellow  Fever. 

IV.  Eeuptive  Fevers. 

1.  Small-pox  or  Variola, 

2.  Cow-pox  or  Yaccinia. 

3.  Chicken-pox  or  Varicella, 

4.  Measles  or  Moriilli. 

5.  Scarlet  Fever  or  Scarlatina, 

6.  Erysipelas, 

7.  Plague. 

1.  Fever,  asthenic.  Fever  with 
great  exhaustion  and  prostration. 

2.  Fever,  sthenic.  Fever  with  a 
hard  pulse,  hot,  dry  skin,  flushed 
face,  and  occasionally  an  active 
delirium. 

3.  Fever,  urethral.  A  rise  of 
temperature,  together  with  severe 
rigors,  and  frequently  herjDes 
labialis,  following  qiiickly  on  the 
passage  of  a  catheter.  See  Cathe- 
ter Fever. 

FEVER  -  POWDER,  JAMES'S. 
Pidvis  Jacoii  verus.  A  popular 
medicine,  commonly  called  James's 
Powder,  and  consisting  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  oxidized  anti- 
mony. It  is  similar  to  the  pulvis 
antimonii  compositus  of  tho  phar- 
macopoeia. 

FI'BR/E  ARCIFO'RMES.  Ar- 
ciform  fibres  ;  nerve-fibres  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  cross  the 
corpus  olivare  obliquely — tho 
"  superficial  corobollar  fibres "  of 
Sloy. 

FIBRE  fihra,  a  filament,  per- 
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liaiJS  connected  with  fides,  a 
string).  A  filament,  or  thread, 
of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
composition,  as  of  muscle,  of  flax, 
of  amianthus. 

1.  Animal  fibre.  The  filaments 
which  compose  the  muscular  fasci- 
culi, &c.  The  epithets  carneous 
and  tendinous  are  sometimes 
added,  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  fleshy  and  sinewy  fasci- 
culi. 

2.  Woody  fibre,  or  Ugnin.  The 
fibrous  structure  of  vegetable 
substances,  one  of  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  vegetable 
tissue. 

FIBRIL.    A  small  filament,  or 
fibre,  as  the  ultimate  division  of 
a  nerve.     The  term   is  sugges- 
tive  of  a   diminutive   form  of 
fibm. 

FIBRILLARY  CONTRAC- 
TIONS. Short  irregular  con- 
tractions of  muscular  fibres 
causing  a  flickering  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  they  are  noticed  in  the 
early  stages  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  and  in  certain  of 
the  facial  muscles  during  the  de- 
generation subsequent  to  paralysis 
of  the  portro  dui-a.  A  fibrillary 
twitching  of  the  eye-lids  is  com- 
monly known  as  "live  blood." 

FI'BRIN   (fibra,    a   fibre).  A 
proteid  of  filamentous  structure, 
obtained    by    whipping  freshly 
drawn  blood  with   twigs;    it  is 
said    to   be  formed   from  fibri- 
nogen and    fibrinoplastin  under 
the  influence  of  a  ferment ;  Ha- 
marsten,  however,  believes  that 
fibrin  is  formed  from  fibrinogen 
alone,  when  acted  on  by  the  fibrin 
ferment;  Wooldridge  states  that 
fibrin  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
dying   or   dead   plasma   on  the 
white  blood  cells. 

FIBRI'NOGEN  (fih-in,  and 
y^vvaw,  to  produce).    A  white  sub- 


stance prepared  from  blood 
l^lasma  by  the  precipitation  there- 
from on  the  addition  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sidphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

FIBRINOPLASTIN  {fibrin, 
TTAao- (7 CO,  to  form).  Paraglobulin.  A 
proteid  prepared  by  passing  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide  thi-ough 
dilated  blood  serum ;  when  added 
to  hydi-ocele  fluid  a  coagulum  is 
formed. 

FIBRO-.  This  term,  ccurring 
in  the  compounds  fibro-cellular, 
fibro-cystic,  &c.,  as  descriptive  of 
varieties  of  tumor,  is  explained 
under  the  term  Tumor,  fibrosus. 

FI'BRO-CARTILAGE.  Mem- 
braniform  cartilage.  The  sub- 
stance, intermediate  between  pro- 
per cartilage  and  ligament,  which 
constitutes  the  base  of  the  ear, 
determining  the  fdrm  of  that  part, 
and  composes  the  rings  of  the 
trachea,  the  epiglottis,  &c.  By 
the  older  anatomists  it  was  termed 
ligamentous  cartilage  or  cartila- 
giniform  ligament.  It  consists  of 
bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  with 
nucleated  cartilage  cells  in  the 
interstices. 

FI'BROID  TUMOR.  Fibroma. 
A  tumor  consisting  of  a  fine 
fibrous  tissue,  having  on  section  a 
wavy  appearance ;  it  is  found  in 
the  skin  as  molluscum  fibrosum,  on 
the  sheath  of  a  nerve  when  it  is 
wrongly  called  a  neuroma,  in  the 
substance  of  the  Avail  of  the 
uterus,  when  it  contains  in  addi- 
tion muscular  fibres  and  is  termed 
fihromyoma.  The  recurrent  fibroid 
tumor  is  really  a  spindle  cell 
sarcoma. 

FIBROIN.  The  name  given  by 
Mulder  to  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance composing  the  fibre  of  silk. 
Sponge  consists  of  a  similar  mate- 
rial . 

FIBRO'MA  (fibra,  a  fibre).  An 
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unclassical  term  for  a  disease  in 
which  tubercles  are  formed  by- 
hypertrophy  of  the  white  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  skin.  Fibroma  corii 
is  synonymous  with  violluscimi 
areolo-Jihrosum. 

FI'BULA.  The  Latin  term  for 
a  clasp  or  pin,  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  Trep6v7],  perone,  a  bodkin. 
1.  It  denotes,  in  anatomy,  the 
small,  slender  bone  of  the  leg, 
which  swells  out  at  both  ends,  by 
which  it  is  fii-mly  attached  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  tibia,  or  main 
bone  of  the  leg.  2.  The  term 
fibula  is  also  applied  to  a  surgical 
instrument  for  drawing  together 
the  edges  of  a  gaping  wound 
[Celsus). 

Fibular  aspect.  An  aspect  to- 
wards the  side  on  which  the  fibula 
is  situated.  The  term  fibulad  is 
used,  adverbially,  to  signify  "  to- 
wards the  fibular  aspect."  See 
page  32. 

PIOUS.  A  fig-tree;  the  fruit 
of  the  fig-tree;  and,  hence,  &  fig- 
like growth,  characterized  by  a 
peduncle,  and  occurring  on  the 
chin  (mentagra)  and  other  parts 
of  the  body.    See  Sycosis. 

1.  Ficus,  in  pharmacy,  is  the 
dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica ;  im- 
ported from  Smyrna.  Used  in 
preparing  Conf .  Sennte — Br.  Ph. 

2.  Ficus  unguium  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  disease  of  the  nails,  in 
which  the  epidermis  of  the  margin 
of  the  nail-folicle  recedes,  and 
exposes  the  root  of  the  nail. 

FIDGETS.  Titubatio.  A  popu- 
lar term  derived  from  fidgety, 
probably  a  corruption  of  fugitive, 
and  denoting  general  restless- 
ness, with  a  desire  of  changing 
the  position. 

FIDIGINA'LES  (/.Jice?!,  a  harp- 
er). Fidicinii.  Fiddler's  mus- 
cles ;  a  designation  of  the  lumbri- 
cales  of  the  hand,  from  their  use- 


fulness in  playing  upon  stringed 
instruments. 

FIEEY  SPOTS.  The  popular 
name  for  erythema  chronicum, 
characterized  by  the  appearance 
of  red  patches  on  the  face. 

FI'LAMENT  (fiUmn,  a  thread). 
A  small  tliread-like  structure,  or 
fibre,  as  that  of  a  nerve,  &c. 
Also,  the  thread-like  portion  of 
the  stamen,  which  supports  the 
anther,  in  plants. 

FI'LAEIA  MBDINE'NSIS.  A 
coelelminthous  worm  which  bur- 
rows under  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  in  southern 
countries,  particularly  in  India, 
producing  the  irritation  called 
malis  filarice.  The  specific  name 
of  the  worm  is  derived  from  its 
prevalence  in  the  country  of 
Medina,  in  Arabia.  It  is  also 
called  dracunculus  Medinensis,  or 
Guinea-worm.    See  Dermatozoa. 

FIL  ARIA  SANGUINIS  HOMI- 
NIS.  An  embryonic  nematoid 
worm  found  in  the  blood,  lympha- 
tics, and  kidneys  of  man.  Manson 
believes  that  the  ova  by  obstruct- 
ing the  flow  of  lymph  are  the 
cause  of  lymph  scrotum  and 
chyluria. 

FILIX  MAS.  The  Male  Shield 
Fern ;  a  species  referred  to  Aspi- 
dium,  to  Nephrodium,  and  to 
Lastrea.  It  formed  the  basis  of 
Madame  Nouifer's  remedy  for  ex- 
pelling tape-worm.  Batso  found 
an  acid,  and  an  alkali,  called 
filicina,  in  the  rhizome.  This 
article  denotes,  in  the  Br.  Ph. 
1867,  the  dried  rhizome  with 
the  bases  of  the  footstalks  and 
portions  of  the  root-fibres  of  the 
Aspidium  Filix  mas. 

FILLET  {filimi,_  a  thread).  A 
band.  In  obstetrics  a  whalebone 
loop  used  for  extracting  the  foetus 
in  cases  of  impeded  labour. 

FILM.     A  thin  akin  or  pellicle 
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The  popular  term  for  opacity  of 
the  cornea.    See  Leiicoma. 

FILOBACTERIA.  See  Bac- 
teria. 

FILTEA'TION  (filtrum,  a  filter). 
The  operation  of  straining  fluids 
through  funnels  and  filters,  for 
the  mechanical  sei^ai-ation  of  a 
fluid  from  the  solid  particles 
floating  in  it.  Chemical  filters 
are  usually  made  of  unsized  or 
blotting  paper;  household  filters 
generally  depend  upon  the  jjassing 
of  water  through  sand  or  small 
pebbles  and  charcoal. 

FILTRUM.  A  filter.  The  su- 
perficial groove  along  the  upper 
lip,  from  the  jjartition  of  the  nose 
to  the  tip  of  the  lip. 

Fl'LUM  TERMINA'LE.  A 
terminal  thread ;  the  slender  liga- 
ment formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  pia  mater  at  the  lower 
conical  extremity  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

FI'MBEI^.  A  plural  noun 
connected  withj'i&ra,  and  denoting 
the  extremity  of  anything,  especi- 
ally if  separated  into  shreds  and 
filaments ;  a  border,  edge,  or 
fringe ;  and,  hence,  the  fi-inge- 
like  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube. 

FINCHAM'S  SOLUTION.  A 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  for 
purifying  and  disinfecting  pur- 
poses. To  be  diluted  with  forty 
waters. 

FIRE  -  ANNIHILATOR.  An 
apparatus  for  extinguishing 
flame  by  the  production  of  steam 
and  carbonic  acid. 

FIRE-DAMP.  A  gas  evolved 
in  coal-mines,  consisting  almost 
solely  of  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen or  marsh  gas.  See  Choke- 
damp. 

FIRE-DAMP  INDICATOR.  A 
small  apparatus,  constructed  on 
the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  ) 


by  which  the  presence  of  very 
small  quantities  of  fire-damp  or 
light  carburetted  hydi'ogen  may 
be  detected  in  mines. 

■  FIREMAN'S  RESPIRATOR. 
A  combination  of  Dr.  Tyndall's 
respirator  of  cotton-wool  mois- 
tened with  glycerine,  and  Dr. 
Stenhouse's  charcoal  respirator. 
Ai'med  with  this  apparatus,  a  man 
may  remain  a  long  time  in  the 
densest  smoke. 

FIRMNESS.  A  term  in  phre- 
nology, indicative  of  determination, 
perseverance,  and  steadiness  of 
purpose.  Its  organ  is  by  phre- 
nologists placed  at  the  very  top 
of  the  head,  and  extends  to  an 
equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line. 

FISH-GLUE.  Isinglass;  a  glue 
prepared  from  the  air-bladder  or 
so^t.nd  of  difierent  kinds  of  fish. 
See  Ichthyocolla. 

FISH-SKIN  DISEASE.  A 
characteristic  designation  of  a 
horny  condition  of  the  skin.  See 
Ichthyosis. 

FISSION  {fissio,  a  cleaving). 
Fissuration.  A  process  of  non- 
sexual reproduction,  by  which  the 
new  structures  are  produced  by. a 
division  of  the  body  of  the  original 
organism  into  separate  parts, 
which  may  remain  in  connexion,  or 
may  undergo  detachment.  See 
Qemmation. 

FISSU'RA  {finde^-e,  to  cleave). 
A  cleft  or  fissure.  In  .Anatomy, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  slit  which 
traverses  the  substance  of  a  bone, 
or  which  sei^arates  the  two  por- 
tions of  a  soft  part.  In  Pathology, 
the  term  denotes  certain  lesions 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

1.  Fisswa  Glaseri.  A  fissure 
situated  in  the  deepest  pai-t  of  the 
glenoid  fossa. 

2.  Fissura    longitvdinalis.  A 
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deep  fissure  obsorvecl  iu  the 
median  liue  on  tlie  upper  surface 
of  the  braiu,  occupied  by  the  falx 
cej'ebri  of  the  dui-a  mater. 

3.  Fissiira  'palpebrarum.  The 
elliptical  space  left  between  the 
eye-Uds  when  these  are  drawn 
open.  The  angles  of  this  fissure 
are  the  canthi. 

4.  Fissiora  Silvii.  The  iissure 
which  separates  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  It 
lodges  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

5.  Fissura  ti-ansversa  magna. 
The  great  transverse  fissure,  which 
extends  beneath  the  hemisphere 
of  one  side  of  the  brain  to  the 
same  point  on  the  opposite  side. 

6.  Fissura  umhilicalis.  The 
groove  of  the  umbilical  vein,  situ- 
ated between  the  large  and  small 
lobes,  at  the  under  and  fore  part 
of  the  liver,  which,  in  the  foetus, 
contains  the  umbilical  vein. 

7.  Fissure  of  Bichat.  The  name 
given  to  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  brain,  from  the  opinion  of 
Bichat  that  it  was  here  that  the 
arachnoid  entered  into  the  ven- 
tricles. 

8.  Fissure  of  Rolando.  A  fissure 
of  the  brain  forming  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  frontal 
and  parietal  lobes. 

9.  Fissures  of  the  spinal  cord. 
These  are  the  anterior  median,  on 
the  anterior  surface ;  and  the  pos- 
terior median,  corresponding  to 
the  preceding,  but  existing  only 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical 
and  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
cord. 

10.  Fissure  of  the  spleen.  The 
groove  which  divides  tlio  inner 
surface  of  the  spleen.  It  is  filled 
by  vessels  and  fat. 

FI'STULA.  A  pipe  to  carry 
water ;  hence  it  denotes  a  pipe- 
like sore,  with  a  narrow  orifice, 
and  without  disposition  to  heal. 
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1.  Fistula  in  ano.  A  fistulous 
tract  by  the  side  of  the  rectum. 
Those  cases  in  which  the  matter 
has  made  its  escape,  by  one  or 
more  openings  through  the  skin 
only,  are  called  Mind  external 
fistulce ;  those  in  which  the  dis- 
charge has  been  made  into  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine,  without 
any  orifice  in  the  skin,  are  named 
blind  internal ;  and  those  which 
have  an  opening  both  through  the 
skin  and  into  the  gut,  are  called 
complete  fistulce. 

2.  Fistula  in  perinmo.  Fistula 
in  the  course  of  the  perinseum, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  ure- 
thra, bladder,  vagina,  or  rectum. 

3.  Fistula  corneas.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  cornea,  which  has  remained 
unhealed,  but  has  become  closed 
over  by  the  conjunctiva.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  aqueous 
humor  escapes  from  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  elevates  the  con- 
junctiva in  the  form  of  a  vesicle. 

4.  Fistula  colli  congenita.  A 
fistula  due  to  the  persistence  of  a 
branchial  cleft,  usually  the  third 
or  fourth ;  it  is  found  most  fre- 
quently just  above  the  sternocla- 
vicular joint. 

5.  Fistula  fcecal.  Artificial 
anus.  A  name  given  to  that  state 
of  the  parts  in  artificial  anus,  iu 
which  the  external  aperture  is  very 
small,  and  the  passage  communi- 
cating from  it  to  the  intestine  is 
rather  long.  This  is  also  termed 
fistula  stercorosa  and  anus 
nothus. 

6.  Fistula  lacryinalis.  A  fistu- 
lous opening  at  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye,  communicating  with 
the  lacrymal  sac. 

7.  Fistula  lyinphalis.  Lympha- 
tic fistula.  Fistula  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  connected  witli 

,  foreign  bodies  and  concretions. 
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8.  Fistula,  rectal.  A  fistulous 
opening  between  the  rectum  and 
the  bladder  in  men  ;  between  the 
rectum  and  the  vagina  in  women. 
The  varieties  are  termed  recto- 
vesical, entero-vaginal,  and  recto- 
vaginal. 

_  9.  Fistula  vesicam  inter  et  intes- 
tina.  Vesico-intestinal  fistula.  A 
fistulous  opening  between  the 
bladder  and  the  intestines. 

10.  Fistula  salivosa.  Salivary- 
fistula.  Fistula  occasioned  by  per- 
foration of  the  Stenonian  duct  by 
a  wound  or  ulcer,  allowing  the 
saliva  to  dribble  out  on  the 
cheek. 

FIT.  A  fact  or  feat,  an  act, 
affect,  or  effect ;  and  hence  applied 
to  pa/i-ticular  acts  or  effects,  as  to 
a  sudden  attack  of  disease,  as  of 
apoplexy  ;  to  a  transient  impulse, 
as  of  passioa  or  of  laughter.  Or, 
the  term  may  be  derived  from 
fight,  indicating  a  struggle  or  con- 
flict with  natm-e.  Life  is  said  to 
be  a  "fitful  fever." 

FIXED  AIE.  A  name  formerly 
given  by  chemists  to  the  air  which 
was  extracted  from  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  the  alkalies,  now  called 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

FIXED  BODIES.  Substances 
which  do  not  evaporate  by  heat,  as 
the  fixed,  opposed  to  the  volatile, 
oils;  or  non-metallic  elements 
which  can  neither  be  fused 
nor  volatilized,  as  carbon,  sili- 
con, and  boron.  Tliis  property 
of  resistance  is  called  j^artiy 

FIXED  OILS.  A  class  of  oils 
which  may  be  heated  to  nearly 
500°  Fahr.,  without  undergoing 
material  change,  and  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished fi-om  the  essential  oils, 
which  undergo  perfect  volatiliza- 
tion at  much  lower  tempera- 
tures. 

FLAGE'LLUM  (Lat.  a  young 
branch  or  shoot).    A  runner;  a 


long,  slender,  procumbent  branch  ; 
which  developes  a  leaf-bud  from 
its  upper  suface,  and  roots  from 
its  under  surface,  at  each  node, 
each  vegetating  node  becoming  a 
perfect  plant,  as  in  strawberry; 
also  the  long  ciliary  appendage  of 
some  Infusoria. 

FLAME  (flamma).  The  com- 
bustion  of  an  explosive  mixture  of 
inflammable  gas,  or  vapour,  with 
air.  A  simple  flame,  as  that  of 
hydrogen,  involves  only  one  phe- 
nomenon of  combustion;  a  com- 
pound flame  involves  more  than 
one  phenomenon  ;  thus,  the  flame 
of  olefiant  gas  involves  the  con- 
version of  hydrogen  into  water 
and  of  cfirbon  into  cai-bonic 
acid. 

FLASHING-POINT.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  a  substance,  as 
petroleum,  must  be  warmed  before 
its  vapour  can  be  ignited, 

FLAT  FOOT.  Valgus  spurius. 
Splay  foot.  A  deformity  of  the 
foot  owing  to  a  sinking  of  the 
tarsal  arch,  from  relaxation  of  the 
supporting  ligaments.  See  Chih- 
foot. 

FLA'TULENCE  (flatus,  a  gentle 
breeze).  Tympanites;  Meteorism. 
The  state  of  being  flatulent,  or 
affected  with  an  accumulation  of 
flatus,  or  gases  in  the  alimentary 
canal. 

FLAX.  A  substance  prepai-ed 
from  the  fibrous  portion  of  the 
bark  of  Linum  usitdtissimum. 
The  short  fibres  which  are  re- 
moved in  heckling  constitute 
tow.  Of  flax  is  made  linen,  and 
this,  when  scraped,  constitutes 
lint. 

FLESH-FOEMING  FOODS. 
Proteids.  Substances  found  in 
both  the  animal  and  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  which,  being 
taken  into  the  body,  form  those 
tissues  by  means  of  whicli  wc 
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think  and  move.  These  foods 
are  called  nutritioxis ;  and  they 
are  not  only  nutritious,  but  also 
nitrogenons,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  they  contain,  in  addition 
to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
—  nitrogen  in  combination,  as  a 
distinct  element  of  their  composi- 
tion. The  three  most  important 
forms  of  these  foods  are  albumen, 
fibi'ine,  and  caserne. 

FLEXIBILITY  (^esifciZts,  pliant). 
The  property  by  which  bodies 
yield  transversely,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  force.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  elasticity,  as  flexible 
bodies  do  not  necessarily  recover 
their  original  figures  and  posi- 
tions on  the  removal  of  the 
force. 

FLEXION  (flexio,  a  bending). 
The  bending  of  a  limb,  as  opposed 
to  extension.  "That  motion  of  a 
joint  which  gives  the  distal  member 
a  continually  decreasing  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  proximat?  part." — 
Webster. 

FLEXION,  FOKCIBLE.  A 
mode  of  treating  certain  cases  of 
aneurysm,  by  compressing  the 
artery  and  the  aaeurysm  by  for- 
cible flexion  of  the  contiguous  joint. 
See  Compression,  diyital. 

FLE'XOR  (flectere,  to  bend).  A 
muscle  which  bends  the  part  into 
which  it  is  inserted.  Its  antagonist 
is  termed  extensor. 

FLINT.  Silex.  A  mineral, 
consisting  of  silicious  earth, 
nearly  pure.  Liquor  of  flints, 
or  liquor  silicum,  is  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  solation  of 
silicatcd  alkali.  It  is  sometimes 
called  silicate  of  potash,  silica 
being  regarded  as  an  acid. 

FLOCCI  VOLITA'NTES.  Musccn 
Volitantes.  A  symptom  consisting 
in  the  appearance  of  objects,  such 
as  locks  of  wool,  or  flios,  before 
the  eyes. 

T 


FLOCCITA'TIO  (floccus,  a  lock 
of  wool).  Carphologia.  Picking 
the  bed-clothes  ;  an  alarming 
symptom  in  acute  diseases. 

FLO'CCULENT  SPUTA.  That 
condition  of  the  sputa  in  phthisis, 
in  which  they  resemble  irregular 
balls  of  flock  or  wool. 

FLO'CCULUS  (dim.  oi floccus,  a 
tuft  of  wool).  Lohus  nervi  pneu- 
mogastrici.  A  term  apjjlied  to  the 
pneumogastric  lobule  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  small 
foliated  or  lamellated  tuft. 

FLOODING.  Uterine  hoemor- 
rhage  ;  an  excessive  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  occuiTing 
either  in  the  puerperal  state,  or 
from  disease. 

FLO'RA  {Flora,  the  goddess  of 
flowers).  A  conventional  term 
applied  by  naturalists  to  all  the 
plants  of  a  particular  district, 
and  subject  to  the  same  speciali- 
ties as  the  term  Fauna.  See 
Faitna. 

FLO'RES  (pi.  of  flos.  floris). 
Flowers  ;  a  term  formerly  used  to 
denote  such  bodies  as  assume  a 
pulverulent  form  by  sublimation 
or  crystallization,  as,/Zores  henzoes, 
benzoic  acid  ;  flores  sulplvwris,  sub- 
limed sulphur ;  flores  Martiales, 
ammoniated  iron ;  flores  zinci, 
oxide  of  zinc  ;  flores  antimonii,  the 
teroxide  of  antimony,  &c. 

FLORES  UN'GUIUM.  A  figura- 
tive designation  of  the  small,  white, 
roundish  spots,  frequently  ob- 
served upon  the  nails.  They  are 
less  elegantly  termed  mendacia, 
lies. 

FLO'RET.  Diminutive  of//oit'er; 
a  term  ajipliod  to  the  small  iiowors 
which  compose  the  capitula,  or 
flower-heads,  of  the  CompositcB. 
They  are  somotimos  called  flos- 
ciUos,  a  diminutive  of  tho  Latin 
Jloros. 

FLOS     iERUGINIS.  Cupri 
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acetas,  or  acetate  of  copper, 
commonly  called  distilled  or  crys- 
tallized verdigris. 

FLOS  FERRI.  "  Flower  of 
iron a  term  applied  to  arra- 
gonite,  or  prismatic  carbonate 
of  lime,  consisting  of  numerous 
fibrous  crystals,  of  a  satin-like 
lustre,  radiating  from  a  centre  ; 
and  further  interesting,  in  a  che- 
mical point  of  view,  as  presenting 
carbonate  of  lime  differing  in  its 
system  of  crystallization  from  that 
of  the  common  calc-spar. 

FLO  WEE.  Flos.  That  part  of 
a  plant  which  contains  the  organs 
of  reproduction.  It  consists  gene- 
rally oi'  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  stamens, 
and  a  pistil ;  the  latter  two  organs 
are  essential  to  a  flower;  the  former 
two  are  unessential.  Coviposiie 
flowers  are  collections  of  flowers, 
or  florets,  in  a  dense  head,  consti- 
tuting a  capitulum  or  anthodium. 

FLO  WEES.  A  term  invented 
by  the  alchemists,  and  still  in  use 
to  denote  the  light  flocculent  sub- 
limates obtained  by  heating  volatile 
solids  in  close  vessels,  as  fioivers 
of  sulphur,  of  benzoin,  and  of  anti- 
mony. 

1.  "Flowers  of  vinegar."  This 
and  "  vinegar  plant  "  are  popular 
terms  applied  to  the  thick,  soft, 
gelatinous  head,  or  scum,  which 
forms  on  the  surface  of  wine  by 
the  action  of  a  minute  fungus,  the 
vhycoderma  aceti  of  Pasteur.  These 
cells  float  on  the  surface  of  wine, 
and  by  extracting  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  communicating  it 
to  the  alcohol,  convert  the  latter 
into  vinegar. 

2.  "  Flowers  of  wine."  A  grayish - 
white  pellicle,  occurring  on  the 
fciurfaco  of  wine  left  in  bottles  or 
casks  imperfectly  filled,  and  con- 
sisting  of  minute  fungoid  organ- 
isms termed  mijcodonna  vim.  This 
differs  from  the  mycodenna  aceti, 


and  has  been  referred  to  the  sac- 
ctiaromyces.    See  Fermentation. 

FLUATE.  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  a  compound  "  fluoric 
acid ;"  but  this  acid  is  now  termed 
hydrofluoric,  and  its  compounds 
are  called  fluorides. 
_  FLUCTUA'TION  (fluctuare,  to 
rise  in  waves).  The  perceptible 
motion  communicated  to  pus  or 
other  fluids  by  pressui-e  or  percus- 
sion. The  possession  of  the  tactus 
eruditus  constitutes  the  practi- 
tioner's skill  in  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  fluids  in  pai-ts. 

Fluctuation,  supe^flcial,  (peri- 
pherique).  A  new  mode  of  detect- 
ing  abdominal  effusions,  described 
by  M.  Tarral. 

FLUID  OF  COTU'NNIUS.  A 
thin  fluid,  found  in  the  bony 
cavities  of  the  labyi-inth  of  the 
ear  ;  so  called  from  the  name  of 
the  anatomist  who  fii-st  distinctly 
described  it.  It  has  been  also 
called  aqua  lahyrinthi ;  and,  by 
Bresohet,  the  perilymph. 

FLUI'DITY  (fluere,  to  flow). 
The  state  of  bodies  when  their 
parts  are  veiy  i-eadily  movable  in 
all  directions  with  respect  to  one 
another.  There  is  a  part  ial  fluidity, 
in  which  the  particles  are  con- 
densed or  thickened  into  a  cohe- 
rent, though  tremulous  mass  ; 
jellies  are  of  tliis  kind,  and  may 
be  considered  as  holding  a  middle 
place  between  liquids  and  solids. 
The  heat  requisite  to  the  fluid  con- 
dition of  a  body  is  termed  heat  of 
fluidity. 

FLUIDS.  Substances  which 
have  the  quality  of  fluidity,  and 
are,  iu  consequence,  of  no  fixed 
shape.  They  are  divided  into  the 
gaseous  and  the  liquid— otherwise 
expressed  by  the  terms  elastic  and 
inelastic  fluids,  respectively.  The 
term  permanently  clasiio  is  no 
longer  applied  to  certain  fluids, 
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formerly  so  considered,  carbonic 
acid  gas  having  been  rednced 
to  the  liquid,  and  even  to  the 
solid  form. 

FLUOR  ALBUS.  Literally, 
white  flow  or  discharge.  A  Latin 
expression  for  the  Greek  term 
leucorrhcea,  or  English  whites. 

FLUORE'SCENCB.  A  pheno- 
menon discovered  by  Prof.  Stokes, 
in  1852,  by  which  the  invisible 
chemical  rays  of  the  blue  end  of 
the  solar  spectrum  become  lumi- 
nous, when  sent  through  uranium 
glass,  or  solutions  of  quinine, 
horse-chestnut  bark,  or  datura 
stramonium.  The  blue  colour  is 
owing,  according  to  Brewster,  to 
internal  dispersion  ;  Herschel  re- 
fers it  to  epipolic  dispersion 
(iitnro\r],  surface).  See  Calor- 
escence. 

FLU'ORINE.  A  gaseous  ele 
ment  obtained  from  fluor-spar, 
related  to  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 
Combined  with  calcium,  it  forms 
fluor-spar,  Derbyshire  spar,  or 
flaoride  of  calcium.  See  Hydro 
fl,uoric  Acid. 

FLUOR-SPAR.  Fluor,  Fluate 
of  lime,  Derbyshire  Spar,  or, 
more  strictly,  fluoride  of  calcium 
a  mineral  substance,  found  in  the 
teeth,  in  bones,  and  in  the  ashes 
of  plants. 

FLUX  [fluere,  to  flow).  A  dis- 
charge ;  another  term  for  diar- 
rhoja.  Bloody  flux  is  synonymous 
with  dysentery. 

FLUX,  CHEMICAL  {flMcre,  to 
•flow).  A  substance  or  mixture 
frequently  employed  to  assist  the 
fusion  of  minerals.  Alkaline 
fluxes  are  generally  used,  which 
render  the  earthy  mixtures  fusible 
by  converting  them  into  glass. 

1.  Crude  Flux.  A  mixture  of 
nitre  and  crystals  of  tartar, 
which  is  put  into  the  cniciblc  with 
the  mineral  intended  to  bo  fused. 


2.  WMte  Flux.  A  mixture 
formed  by  projecting  equal  parts 
of  nitre  and  tartar  into  an  ignited 
crucible. 

3.  Blach  Flu.x.  This  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  ingredients :  the 
tartar  is  double  of  the  nitre. 

FLU'XION  {fluere,  to  flow).  A 
name  for  catarrh.  A  determina- 
tion or  flow  of  blood  with  unusual 
force  to  any  part,  as  to  the 
head. 

FLUXUS  CAPILLO'RUM.  A 
term  applied  by  Celsus  to  Alo- 
pecia, or  the  falling  off  of  the 
hair.  Parts  entirely  deprived  of 
hair  were  called  by  him  areai ;  by 
Sauvages,  tliis  affection  was 
termed  alopecia  areata;  and  by 
Willan,  porricjo  decalvans.  When 
universal,  it  is  designated,  in 
French,  la  pelade. 

FOCAL  LENGTH.  The  dis- 
tance from  a  mirror  or  lens  at 
which  parallel  incident  rays  after 
reflexion  or  refraction  come  to  a 
focus. 

FCETAL  SURFACE  OF  THE 
PLACENTA.  A  term  applied  in 
contradistinction  to  the  uterine  or 
maternal  surface. 

PCETICIDE  (/cetes,  and  ccedere, 
to  kill).  The  destruction  of  the 
foetus  in  utero,  commonly  called 
criminal  abortion. 

FCETOR  {fcetere,  to  stink). 
Bysodia.  A  strong  offensive 
smell. 

FCETUS.  The  young  of  any 
animal.  The  child  in  utero,  after 
the  fourth  month.  At  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  commonly  called  the 
embryo.  The  term  fmius  is  also 
applied  adjeotively  to  animala 
which  are  pregnant.  The  term  is 
probably  derived  from  the  old 
verb/ito,  for  sum,  and  the  common 
sullix  -tus. 

\     1.  Fwlus  syrcniformis.  Syren- 
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like_  fa3tus ;  a  congenital  malfor- 
mation resulting  from  coalescence 
of  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
foetus. 

2.  Fmtus  papijraccus.  A  foetus 
which  in  a  twin  pregnancy  having 
died  in  utero  and  not  having  been 
exj^elled,  has  by  the  pressure  of 
the  surviving  foetus  become 
slowly  flattened  out. 

FO'LIA  CEREBE'LLI  (folium, 
any  sort  of  leaf).  An  assemblage 
of  gray  lamina3  observed  on  the 
surface  of  the  cerebellum 

rOLIA'TlON  (folium,  a  leaf). 
Vernation.  The  manner  in  which 
the  young  leaves  are  arranged 
within  the  leaf-bud. 

PO'LLICLB  (follimilus,  a  small 
bag  or  sack  ;  dim.  of  folUs,  a  paii- 
of  bellows).  Literally,  a  little 
bag,  or  scrip  of  leather  ;  in  ana- 
tomy, a  very  minute  secreting 
cavity. 

1.  Follicles  of  Lieherldihn.  Mi- 
croscopic foramina,  depressions, 
or  small  pouches  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine, 
so  numerous  that,  wlien  sufiici- 
ently  magnified,  they  give  to  the 
membrane  the  appearance  of  a 
sieve. 

2.  Sebaceous  Follicles.  Small 
cavities,  situated  in  the  skin, 
which  supply  the  cuticle  with  an 
oily  or  selaceoiis  fluid,  by  miimta 
ducts  o]3ening  upon  the  sur- 
face. 

3.  Mucous  Follicles.  These  are 
situated  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, chiefly  that  of  the  intes- 
tines.   See  Gland. 

FOLLICLE  IN  PLANTS.  A 
one-celled,  one-valved,  superior 
fruit,  dehiscent  by  one  suture, 
usually  the  ventral,  as  in-  caltlia. 
The  term  douhle  follicle  is  applied 
by  Mirbel  to  the  conceptaculum 
of  other  writers,  and  consists  of  a 
two-celled,  superior  fruit,  sepa- 


rating into  two  portions,  the  seeds 
of  which  do  not  adhere  to  mar- 
ginal placenta?,  as  in  the  follicle, 
but  separate  from  their  placentae, 
and  lie  loose  in  each  cell,  as  in 
Asclepias.    See  Capsule. 

FOLU'CULAR  ELEVATIONS. 
The  name  given  by  Eayer  to  the 
miliary  or  pearly  tuberculee  of 
other  writers.  Mi-.  E.  Wilson 
terms  them  sebaceous  miliary 
tubercules. 

FOLLI'CULAR  ENTERI'TIS. 
A  synonym  for  enteric  fever,  de- 
rived from  the  ulceration  which 
always  commences  in  the  solitary 
or  agminated  glands.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  "follicular 
glands  "  in  the  intestinal  canal 

FOLLI'CULAE  TUMOURS. 
Envphyma  encystis.  Sebaceous 
tumors,  comprising  the  atheroma- 
tous, the  melicerous,  and  the 
steatomatous  varieties. 

FOLLICULAR  ULCERATION. 
Ulceration  following  inflammation 
of  a  mucous  follicle. 

FOLLICULI'TIS  (folUculus,  a 
small  bag  or  sack;  a  foUicle). 
An  unclassical  term  for  inflam- 
mation of  a  follicle. 

FOMENTA'TIO  (fovere,  to 
keep  wai-m).  Fomentum;  fotus. 
The  application  of  flannel,  or 
spongio-piline,  wet  with  wai-m 
water,  or  some  medicinal  concoc- 
tion, to  a  part  of  the  body.  Dry 
fomentation  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation  of  warmth  without  mois- 
ture, by  means  of  a  hot  brick 
wrapped  in  flannel,  of  a  bag  of 
hot  chamomile  flowers,  &c. 

Fomentum.  A  warm  applica- 
tion. The  term  is  a  contracted 
form  of  for-i-mentum,  and  it 
represents  the  mutter  of  which 
tho  term  fomentatio  denotes  the 
application.     See  Preface,  par. 

FOMES  (fovere,  to  warm,  keep 
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warm).  Literally,  touchwood, 
fuel.  Tills  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  substances  imbued  with 
contagion.  Fomes  ventriculi  is 
another  name  for  hypochondria- 
sis 

PONTANA,  SPACES  OF. 
Cavernous  spaces  near  the  angle 
of,  and  communicating  partly 
with,  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye. 

FONTANE'LLA  (dim.  of  fon- 
<ana,  a  spring) .  Bregma.  A  little 
foantain.  The  space  left  in  the 
head  of  an  infant,  where  the 
frontal  and  occipital  bones  join 
the  parietal ;  it  is  also  called  fons 
pulsatilis,  and  commonly  mould. 
The  term  fontanel  is  sometimes 
applied  to  an  issue  for  the  dis- 
chai'ge  of  humors  from  the  body ; 
in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous 
with  fonticulus. 

FONTI'CULUS  (dim.  of /ows,  a 
fountain).  A  little  fountain ;  an 
issue ;  a  small  ulcer  artificially 
produced  for  keeping  up  a  dis- 
charge.   See  Issue-peas. 

FOOD-STUFFS,  VITAL.  A 
general  term  for  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  which  are 
used  as  food.  These  are  the 
'proteids,  the  fats,  and  the  amy- 
loids. Water  and  salts  constitute^, 
the  mineral  food-stuffs.  The 
amyloids  and  fats  are,  moreover, 
termed  heat-prodAicers ;  the  pro- 
teids, tissue-formers. 

The  average  quantity  of  food 
for  a  healthy  man  doing  moderate 
work,  would  consist  according  to 
Eanke  of  100  gi-ammes  of  pro- 
teids, 100  of  fat,  240  of  amy- 
loids, 25  of  salts,  and  2600  of 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 
A  contagious  eruptive  fever  to 
which  all  warm-blooded  animals, 
man  included,  are  liable.  It  is  the 
epizootic,   wphtha   of  continental 


writers,  the  eczema  epizootica  of 
Professor  Simonds,  and  la  cocotte 
of  the  French. 

FORA'MEN  (forare,  to  bore). 
Literally,  an  opening  made  into 
any  substance  by  boring ;  and, 
hence,  an  opening  made  into 
various  parts  of  the  human  body 
— without  loring.  In  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  great  Roman 
orator,  the  organs  of  the  senses 
are  not  only  "  fenestrse  animi," 
the  windows  of  the  mind,  but 
"foramina  ilia  quae  patent  ad 
animimi  a  corpore."    See  Fossa. 

1.  Foramen  cwciom.  The  blind 
hole  at  the  root  of  the  spine  of 
the  frontal  bone,  so  called 
from  its  not  perforating  the 
bone,  or  leading  to  any  cavity. 
Also,  the  designation  of  a  little 
sulcus,  situated  between  the 
corpora  pyramidalia  and  the  pons 
Varolii. 

2.  Foramen  ccecum  of  Morgagni. 
A  deep  mucous  follicle  situated 
at  the  meeting  of  the  papillaa  cir- 
cumvallata3  upon  the  middle  of 
the  root  of  the  tongue. 

3.  Foramen  commune  anterius, 
or  foramen  of  Monro.  An  opening 
under  the  arch  of  the  fornix,  by 
which  the  lateral  ventricles  com- 
municate with  each  other,  with 
the  third  ventricle,  and  with  the 
infundibulum.  Prom  the  last 
circumstance  it  is  also  called  iter 
ad  infundihulum. 

4.  Foramen  commune  posterius. 
An  opening  in  the  third  ventricle 
below  the  posterior  commissure  of 
the  brain — the  origin  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  or  iter  a  tertio  ad 
quartum  ventriculum. 

5.  Foramen  incisivim.  The 
opening  immediately  behind  the 
incisor  teeth. 

6.  Foramen  magnum  occipitis. 
The  great  opening  at  the  under 
and  fore  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 
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7.  Foramen  obturator,  or  thijroid. 
A  large  oval  interval  between  the 
ischmm  and  the  pubes. 

8.  _  Foramen,  ovale.  Axi  oval 
opening  situated  in  the  partition 
which  separates  the  right  and  left 
auricles,  in  the  tetus ;  it  is  also 
c&M&d.  the  joramen  of  Botal.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  oval 
aperture  communicating  between 
the  tympanum  and  the  vestibule 
of  the  ear. 

9.  Formnen  rotundum.  The 
round,  or,  more  correctly,  tri- 
angular apertui-e  of  the  middle 
ear.  This,  and  the  preceding 
term,  are,  respectively,  synony- 
mous with  fenestra  ovalis  and 
rotunda. 

10.  Foramen  saphenum.  An 
oval  opening  in  the  fascia  lata, 
which  gives  passage  to  the  in- 
ternal saphenous  vein. 

11.  Foramen  supra-o^-hitarimn. 
The  upper  orbitary  hole,  situated 
on  the  ridge  over  which  the  eye- 
brow is  placed. 

_  12.  Foramen  Vesalii.  An  in- 
distinct hole,  situated  between  the 
foramen  rotundum  and  foramen 
ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  by  Vesalius. 

13.  Foramen  of  Soemmering,  or 
foram.en  centrale.  A  circular  fora- 
men at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
retina,  exactly  in  the  axis  of 
vision. 

14.  Foramen  'of  Winsloiu.  An 
aperture  situated  behind  the  cap- 
sule of  Glisson,  fii-st  described  by 
Win  slow,  and  forming  a  commu- 
nication between  the  large  sac  of 
the  omentum  and  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen. 

15.  Foramina  Thehesii.  Minute 
pore-like  openings,  by  which  the 
venous  blood  exhales  directly  from 
the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart  into  the  auricle,  without 
entering    the    venous  current. 


They  were  originally  described  by 
Thebesius. 

FOEA'MEN,  IN  BOTANY 
(forare,  to  pierce).  An  opening  ; 
a  passage  observed  at  the  apex'of 
the  ovule  in  plants,  and  com- 
prising both  the  exostome  and  the 
endostome. 

FORCEPS.  A  pair  of  tongs,  or 
pmcers ;  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  foetus.  The  artery  or 
dissecting  forceps  is  used  for 
taking  up  the  mouths  of  arteries, 
&c.  Celsus  uses  the  word  forfex 
for  a  pair  of  pincers  for  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth. 

"  For-ceps,  ivomforis  and  capere 
the  first  syllable  refemng  to  the 
; opening'  or  'door'  which  this 
mstrument  makes  in  order  to 
grasp  the  object."— Smith's  Dic- 
tionary. 

FORCEPS  CO'RPORIS  CAL- 
LO'SI.  A  designation  of  the 
fibres  which  curve  backwards  into 
the  posterior  lobes  from  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum. 

FORCES  OP  MEDICINES. 
The  active  forces  of  medicines,  or 
those  which  reside  in  the  medi- 
cines themselves,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  reside  in  the  or- 
»ganism,  are  of  three  kinds:— 

1.  Phy.'iical  forces.  These  act 
by  weight,  cohesion,  external 
form,  motion,  &c.,  and  produce 
two  classes  of  eficcts— the  physi- 
cal and  the  vital;  the  entire 
effect  may  be  termed  physico- 
vital. 

2.  Chemical  forces.  These  act 
by  their  mutual  affinities,  combine 
with  the  organic  constituents,  and 
act  as  caustics,  escharotics,  or 
irritants ;  the  entire  effect  may 
be  termed  chemico-vital. 

3.  Dynamica  l  forces.  These  are 
neither  physical  nor  chemical 
merely,  but  exercise  a  powerful 
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influence  over  the  organism,  as 
magnetism,  electricity,  &c. 

FORE'NSIO  MEDICINE. 
Medical  Jwisprudmce.  The 
science  of  the  application  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  thera- 
peutics to  the  determination  of 
cases  in  law. 

FORGE-WATEE.  The  water 
into  which  the  blacksmith  has 
plunged  his  hot  iron,  for  the' 
pm-pose  of  cooling  it.  It  is  a 
popular  remedy  as  a  lotion  for 
Aphthae,  &c.  It  contains  sulphate 
of  iron. 

-FORM  (forma,  likeness).  A 
Latin  termination,  denoting  re- 
gerablance,  and  synonymous  with 
the  Greek  term  -id.  Thus  ali- 
fnrm,  wing-like,  is  the  same  as 
pterygo-i(Z ;  falci-/orm,  scythe- 
like, as  drepano-id  ;  and  ensi-/o'i  ?», 
sword-like,  as  xipho-id. 

FOEMI'CA.  Literally,  an  ant. 
A  term  applied  by  the  Arabians 
to  Herpes,  from  its  creeping  pro- 
gress. 

1.  For.nication.  A  sensation  of 
creeping  in  a  limb,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  occasioned  by 
pressure  or  affection  of  a  nerve. 

2.  Formic  Acid.  The  acid  of 
ants ;  a  transparent  colourless 
liquid ;  it  is  the  first  term  of 
a  series  of  homologous  acids 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
alcohols. 

3.  Formyl.  A  hypothetical 
radical  of  a  series  of  compounds, 
one  of  which  is  formic  acid. 

FO'RMULA  (dim.  of  forma,  a 
form).  A  prescription  ;  the  mode 
of  preparing  medicines.  Formulas 
are  of  two  kinds  :  extemporaneous 
or  magistral  formula)  are  those 
constructed  by  the  practitioner 
on  the  instant;  officinal  formulai 
are  those  published  in  pharma- 
copojiaa  or  by  other  autho- 
rity. 


1.  Forvudce  are  also  termed 
simple  and  compound.  A  simple 
formula  consists  of  only  one 
ofiBcinal  (simple  or  compound)  pre- 
paration. A  compound  formula 
consists  of  two  or  more  officinal 
preparations.    See  Prescription. 

2.  Formulce,  cliemical.  1.  The 
name  given  to  symbols  employed 
in  chemistry  to  rej^resent  ele- 
ments, as  C,  for  carbon,  Hg,  for 
mercury,  &c.  2.  A  chemical  for- 
mula of  a  compound  body,  which 
merely  expresses  the  elements 
present  and  their  total  respective 
quantities,  is  said  to  be  an  irra- 
tional or  em,pirical  formula.  3.  A 
chemical  formula  which  attempts 
to  represent  the  structiu'e  of  a 
compound  or  the  grouping  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
is  called  a  rational  formula. 

FO'ENIX.  Literally,  an  arched 
vault.  A  longitudinal  commissure 
of  the  brain  placed  between  the 
corpus  callosum  above  and  the 
velum  interpositum  below,  it  ex- 
tends into  each  lateral  ventricle 
and  terminates  in  front  and  be- 
hind in  two  crura,  which  arch 
downwards  to  the  base  of  the 
brain. 

FO'SSA  {fossus,  from  fodere,  to 
dig).  A  ditch  or  trench,  made  by 
digging.  Hence  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  little  depression  or  sinus 
made  in  the  human  body — without 
digging.    See  Foramen. 

1.  Fossa  hyalo'idea  {\iaXos,  glass, 
e75os,  likeness).  The  cup-like  de- 
pression on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  tliB  vitreous  humor  in 
which  the  crystalline  lens  is  em- 
bedded. 

2.  Fossa  innominata.  The  space 
between  the  holix  and  anti- 
heli.x  of  the  pinna. 

3.  Fossa  ischio-rectalis.  A  py- 
ramidal space  situated  between 
the  rectum  and  levator  ani  in- 
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ternally  and  the  ischium  exter- 
nally ;  it  is  filled  with  a  granular 
fat  which  supports  various  vessels 
and  nerves. 

4.  Fossa  lacrymalis  (lacryma,  a 
tear).  A  depression  in  the  frontal 
bone  for  the  reception  of  the 
laorymal  gland. 

5.  Fossa  navicularis  (navicula, 
a  little  boat).  The  superficial 
depression  which  separates  the 
two  roots  of  the  antihelix.  Also 
the  dilation  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  spongy  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Also,  the  name  of  a 
small  cavity  immediately  within 
the  fourcliette. 

6.  Fossa  ovalis.  The  oval  de- 
pression presented  by  the  septum 
of  the  right  aui-icle. 

7.  Fossa  pituitaria  (pituita, 
phlegm).  The  sella  turcica,  or 
cavity  in  the  sphenoid  bone  for 
receiving  the  pituitary  body. 

8.  Fossa  scaphoides  (a-Katpr],  a 
little  boat,  eJSos,  likeness).  A 
term  synonymous  with  fossa 
navicularis. 

9.  Fossa  Sijlvii.  A  designation 
of  the  fifth  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

FO'SSILA'LKALI.  The  mono- 
carbonate  or  neutral  carbonate  of 
soda,  also  termed  mild  mineral 
alkali,  subcarbonate  of  soda,  or 
commonly  carbonate  of 'soda. 

FOSSILINE.  A  bland,  inodo- 
rous, pnre  hydrocarbon  jelly,  pre- 
pared from  petroleum,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  base  for  ointments, 
pomades,  &o.    See  Chrisma. 

FO'TUS  (fovere,  to  warm).  Fo- 
ment'um.  A  warming,  a  foment- 
ing. Pliny  writes,  "Decoctum 
eorum  cosliacosjuvat  et  potione  et 
fotu." 

FOUE-TAILED  BANDAGE.  A 
bandage  for  the  forehead,  face, 
and  jaws.  The  terms  head  and 
tail  are  used  synonymously  by 


/writers;  hence,  this  bandage  is 
sometimes  called  the  sling  with 
four  heads. 

FOURCHETTE  (a  fork).  1. 
Frainwn  lahiorum.  The  name  of 
the  thin  commissure,  by  which  the 
labia  majora  of  the  pudendum 
unite  together  posteriorly.  2.  An 
instrument  ^or  raising  and  sup- 
porting the  tongue  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  the  freenum 

FO'VEA.  Literally,  a  pit-fall. 
Hence,  fovea  ovalis,  an  oval  open- 
ing of  the  fascia  lata,  at  the  upper 
and  inner  extremity  of  the  thigh 
and  fovea  poplitea,  the  popliteal 
space. 

Fovea  hemispherica ,  a  depres- 
sion on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
vestibule,  pierced  by  several 
foramina  which  serve  to  transmit 
branches  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
Fovea  hemielliptica,  an  oval  de- 
pression on  the  roof  of  the  vesti- 
bule. 

FOVE'OLA  {dim.  of  fovea,  a 
small  pit).  Literally,  a  very  small 
pit.  A  dark  red  spot  observed 
in  the  centre  of  the  macula  lutea, 
surrounded  by  a  light  bluish 
halo;  it  is  also  called  fovea  cen- 
tralis. 

FOVI'LLA.    An  extremely  fine 
molecular  matter  existing  in  the 
"pollen-grains"    of  plants,  and 
probably  constituting  the  essen- 
tial generative  elements  by  which 
the  influence  of  the  male  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  female. 
•    FOWLER'S    SOLUTION.  Li- 
quor  arseriicalis.    A   solution  of 
the  arsejiite  of  potassa,  coloured 
and -flavoured  by  the  compound 
■•ipirit    of    lavender,     one  fluid 
drachm  of  which  contains  half  a 
grain  of  arsenious  acid.    It  was 
introduced  into  practice  by  Dr. 
Fowler  of  Staflbrd,  as  a  substi- 
tute for   "The   Tasteless  Ague 
Drop." 
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FOXGLOVE.  The  common 
name  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea, 
probably  derived  from  the  fan- 
ciful resemblance  of  its  flowers  to 
finger-cases — quasi  folks'  or  fairies' 
glove.    See  Digitalinmn. 

FEA'CTUEE  {frangere,  to 
break).  A  solution  of  continuity 
of  one  or  more  bones.  It  is 
termed  transverse,  longitudinal,  or 
ohlique,  according  to  its  direction 
in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the 
bone. 

1.  Fractures  are  termed  simple, 
when  the  bone  only  is  divided, 
without  external  wound ;  com- 
pound, when  attended  with  lace- 
ration of  the  integuments ;  com- 
minuted, when  the  bone  is  broken 
into  several  pieces  ;  and  compli- 
cated, when  an  artery  is  lacerated, 
or  some  other  injury  is  added  to 
the  fracture. 

2.  Fracture;  Rupture.  Terms 
denoting  two  kinds  of  hreahing — 
the  former,  of  a  hard  substance, 
as  bone ;  the  latter,  of  a  soft 
substance,  as  an  artery. 

3.  Fracture,  spontaneous.  Frac- 
ture of  a  bone  by  muscular 
action,  without  external  vio- 
lence. 

4.  Fracture,  Greenstiulc.  Frac- 
tnra  surcularia.  Flexura  ossis. 
A  bending  and  partial  fracture  of 
a  bone. 

5.  Fracture,  imperfect.  Frac- 
ture, so  called,  of  the  soft  and 
cartilaginous  bones  of  young 
infants,  before  the  earthy  matter 
has  been  completely  deposited  ; 
in  such  cases,  though  the  limb  is 
flexible  at  a  certain  point,  no 
crepitation  can  be  felt,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  no  actual 
separation  of  the  ends  of  the 
bone. 

FRACTUEE,  BARTON'S.  A 
fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  radius,   commencing  at  the 


articular  surface,  extending  up- 
wards for  an  inch  or  moi'e,  and 
terminating  on  the  dorsal  aspect ; 
described  by  Dr.  Barton  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

FKACTUEE,  UNUNITED. 
The  result  of  the  absence  of 
proper  union  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  shafts  of  long  bones  ;  and 
this  occurs,  1,  from  non-formation 
of  a  uniting  material  stronger 
than  fibro-cellular  tissue;  or  2, 
from  absorption  of  callus  and 
loosening  of  the  fracture,  in 
cases  in  which  true  bony  union 
has  talcen  place.  See  False 
Joint. 

PRJ3'NULUM  (dim.  oifrceniim, 
a  bridle).  A  little  bridle.  Hence, 
frcenulum  lahiorum,  the  four- 
chette  or  lower  commissure  of  the~ 
labia  pudendi  ;  and  frcenulum  veli 
medullaris  anterioris,  a  narrow 
slip  given  oS"  by  the  commissure 
of  the  testes,  by  means  of  which 
the  connexion  of  the  velum  with 
these  bodies  is  strengthened. 

FEiE'NUM  (frcenare,  to  curb 
a  horse).  A  bridle  ;  a  part  which 
performs  the  office  of  a  check  or 
curb.  A  small  membranous  fold 
attached  to  certain  organs,  and 
acting  like  a  Iridle. 

1.  Frccna  epiglottidis.  Three 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  which 
unite  the  epiglottis  to  the  os 
hyo'ides  and  the  tongue. 

2.  Frcena  of  the  valvule  of 
Bauhin.  The  name  given  by 
Morgagni  to  the  rugso,  or  lines 
observed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  lips  of  the  valvule  of  Bauhin, 
or  ileo-colic  valve. 

3.  M-cenum  lingum.  A  fold 
formed  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue,  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  mouth.  Infants 
are  said  to  be  tongue-tied  when 
the  frijonum  is  vei'y  short,  or  con- 
tinued too  far  forward. 
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4.  Frcenum  prceputii.  A  tri- 
angular fold,  connecting  the  i^re- 
puce  with  the  under  jaart  of  the 
glans  penis. 

5.  Frcemmi  of  the  under  lip.  A 
fold  of  the  mucou*  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  formed  opposite  to 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin. 

FRAGI'LITASOSSIUM.  Fra- 
gile vitrium.  A  morbid  brittle- 
ness  of  the  bones,  depending  on 
atrophy  and  degeneration.  See 
Mollities  Ossium. 

FRAMBCE'SIA  {framhoise, 
French,  a  raspberry).  Morula. 
A  Latinized  form  of  the  French 
term  for  raspberry,  applied  to  the 
disease  called  Yaws,  which  signi- 
fies the  same  in  Africa ;  it  is 
termed  Sibhens  (a  corruption  of 
the  Gaelic  Sivvens,  wild  rash)  in 
Scotland,  and  proved  by  Dr.  Hib- 
bert  to  be  the  same  as  the  Oreat 
Gore,  Pox,  or  Morbus  Gallicus,  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  consists 
of  imperfectly  sujipurating  granu- 
lations, gradually  increasing  to 
the  size  of  a  raspberry,  with  a 
fungous  core.    See  Morula, 

1.  Master-  or  Mother-yaw ,  term- 
ed Mama-pian  by  the  Negroes ; 
the  designation  of  the  largest 
tumor. 

2.  Crdb-yaios.  Tedious  excres- 
cences which  occur  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  called  tuhha  in  the 
West  Indies. 

FRA'NKINCENSE.  Fomerly 
Olibanum,  a  gum-resin  of  the 
Juniperus  Lycia ;  but  now  the 
Abietis  resina,  or  resin  of  the 
Spruce  Fir,  mixed  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

FRECKLES.  Lentigo,  lentigi- 
nis.  A  popular  term  for  the 
lentil-shaped  spots  wliich  are 
seated  in  the  rete  mucosum,  and 
appear  in  great  abundance  on  the 
parts  of  the  body  which  arc  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  light. 


The  term  fralcens  or  frehens  occurs 
in  Chaucer,  and  is  said  to  mean 
spots ;  pock-/rette}i  denotes  eaten 
by  small  pocks,  from  the  Saxon 
fretan,  to  eat. 

FREEZING  APPARATUS.  An 
air-pump  contrived  by  Leslie  for 
the  pui-pose  of  freezing  liquids  in 
vacuo.  In  Carre's  freezing  aj)pa- 
ratus,  the  gas  ammonia  is  liquefied 
by  its  own  pressure. 

FREEZING  MIXTURE.  A 
mixture  for  producing  intense 
cold,  by  the  absorption  of  caloric 
during  the  Liquefaction  of  bodies, 
as  when  snow  and  common  salt, 
or  snow  and  nitric  acid,  are  mixed 
together.  For  therapeutic  pur- 
poses, five  ounces  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, five  ounces  of  nitre,  and  a 
pint  of  water,  may  be  placed  in  a 
bladder,  and  appUed  to  a  part  of 
the  body. 

FREEZING  POINT.  The  de- 
gree of  temperature  at  which 
water  is  changed  into  ice,  or  32° 
Fahr.  For  temperatui-es  above 
that  at  which  water  becomes 
solid,  the  term  freezing  is  not 
usually  applied,  but  rather  the 
2Joint  of  solidification,  or  the  fusing 
point. 

FEE'MISSEMENT  CATAIRE. 
See  Auscultation. 

FRE'MITUS  (fremere,  to 
emit  a  dull,  roaring  sound).  A 
designation  of  a  dull  roai-ing 
sound. 

1.  Fremitus,  pectoral.  Vocal 
vibration  ;  the  sound  of  the  voice 
transmitted  through  the  chest, 
and  perceptible  to  the  touch, 
hence  also  called  tactile  vocal 
gemitus. 

2.  Cardiac  Friction-fremitus.  A 
friction-fremitus  sometimes  per- 
ceived in  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium,  especially  in  the 
absorption  period  of  the  dis- 
ease. 
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3.  Pulmonary  Friction-fremitus. 
The  crackling  sensation  or  rub- 
bing movement  conveyed  to  the 
hand,  in  many  cases  of  pleurisy, 
by  friction  of  the  roughened 
surface  of  the  costal,  upon  the 
roughened  surface  of  the  pulmo- 
nary, pleura. 

FRIABILITY  (friahilis,  easily 
broken  or  crumbled,  from  friare, 
to  crumble).  The  property  by 
which  a  substance  is  capable  of 
being  crumbled  aud  reduced  to 
powder.  Textures  may  be  fri- 
able. 

FRIAR'S  BALSAM.  Another 
name  for  Tinctura  Benzoini 
Co. 

FRICTION-SOUND.  A  sound 
heaxd  in  auscultation  of  the  abdo- 
men, caused  by  the  rubbing  to- 
gether of  two  peritoneal  surfaces 
roughened  by  deposits  of  lymph. 
See  AuscultaMon. 

FRIGID A'RIUM  (frigidus,  cold). 
The  cooling-room  in  a  bath.  The 
cold  bath.    See  Bath. 

FRIGO'RIFIC  (fricjus,  coldness, 
facere,  to  produce).  Having  the 
quality  of  producing  extreme  cold, 
or  of  converting  liquids  into  ice, 
as  applied  to  certain  chemical 
mixtures. 

FRIGUS  (frigere,  to  be  cold, 
akin  to  rigere,  also  to  the  Gr. 
(ppi<T(Tw,  to  have  an  ague-fit). 
Cold  ;  trembling  with  cold  ;  ex- 
posure to  cold.  This  term  differs 
from  aJ^gor,  which  denotes  a  starv- 
ing with  cold,  and  is  derived  from 


&\yos,  pain,  because  cold  causes 
pain. 

FROND  {frons,  a  branch).  A 
term  applied  to  the  leaf-like  organs 
of  Ferns,  and  other  Cryptogamic 
plants,  from  their  partaking  at 
once  of  the  nature  of  a  leaf  and 
of  a  stem,  combined. 

FRONS,  FRONTIS.  The  fore- 
head ;  the  part  of  the  face  extend- 
inc  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to 
the  eye -brows.  See  Fades  and 
Y-idtus. 

FROST-BITE.  Gelatio.  _  A 
state  of  numbness,  or  torpefaction 
of  any  part  of  the  body,  occa- 
sioned by  exposure  to  cold,  and 
followed,  unless  relieved,  by  the 
death  of  the  part. 

FROZEN  SULPHURIC  ACID. 
Glacial  sidplmric  acid.  A  term 
applied  to  the  binhydrate  of 
sulphuric  acid,  when  in  the  solid 
state. 

FRUCTOSE  (fructus,  fruit).  A 
variety  of  sugar,  contained  in 
ripe  fruits  and  in  new  honey,  and 
termed  fruit-sugar,  and,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  characteristic  feature, 
uncrystallizahle  sugar. 

FRUIT.  Fructus.  This  term 
strictly  denotes  the  pistil  arrived 
at  maturity.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  pistil  and  floral  enve- 
lopes taken  together,  whenever 
they  are  all  united  in  one  unif orui 
mass,  as  in  pine-apple.  The 
various  forms  of  fruits  may  be 
thus  classified  and  botanically 
described  : — 


r  1.  Utriculus. 

^1.  One  or  two-seeded  <  2.  Nux. 

1.  Simple        )  3.  Drupa. 

FnuiTS      1  1  4.  Folliculus. 

(.2.  Many-seeded   -J  5.  Legumen. 

(  6.  Lomentum 


2.  Aggregate  ( 1.  Ovary  superior- 
Fkuits       (.2.  Ovary  inferior.. 


7.  Etrerio. 

8.  Cyuorrhodou. 
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^  1.  Ovary- 
superior 


3.  Compound  i 
Feuits 


2.  0 


vary 
inferior 


Pericarp 
dry 


Pericarp 
fleshy 

Pericarp 
dry 

Pericarp 
fleshy 


9.  Caryopsis. 

10.  Samara. 

11.  Siliqua. 
'12.  SiUcula. 
^13.  Capsula. 

'  14.  Nuculanium. 

15.  Hesperidium. 
j  16.  Glans. 

17.  Achsenium. 
1.18.  Polachsenium. 
[19.  Pomum. 
I  20.  Pepo. 
'21.  Bacca. 


4.  Collective  Feuits, 


FRUME'NTUM.  A  term  con- 
tracted from  frugimentum,  from 
the  root  frug  in  fruges,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth;  applied  especially 
to  corn,  grain,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  cereals. 

PRU'STUM.  A  piece  (of  food). 
It  differs  from  fragmentum,  which 
is  a  piece  broken,  and  from  seg- 
mentum,  which  is  a  piece  cut  off. 
Frustum  is  probably  derived  from 
a  root,  frut,  to  break. 

FRU'TBX  (probably  connected 
with  fipuQi,  to  sprout  forth).  A 
shrub;  a  plant,  of  which  the 
branches  are  perennial,  proceeding 
directly  from  the  sui-face  of  the 
earth  without  any  supporting 
trunk.  When  very  small,  the 
plant  is  termed  fruticulus,  or  little 
slii-ub. 

FUCUS  VESICULO'SUS.  A 
sea-weed,  termed  vernacularly 
bladder-wrach,  first  described  by 
Clusius,  under  the  name  quercus 
marina,  and  used  as  a  popular 
remedy  for  goitre  on  the  sea-coast 
of  England.  Burnt  in  tlie  open 
air,  and  reduced  to  a  black  powder, 
it  forms  the  vegetable  wthiox^s,  a 
sjjooics  of  charcoal. 


I  22.  Syconus. 

 ]  23.  Strobilus. 

(24.  Sorosis. 

FUELS,  ARTIFICIAL.  Arti- 
ficial compositions  of  coal  and 
other  natural  fuel.  Thus,  Azalay's 
hard  shining  blocks  of  fuel  are 
simply  coal-dust,  subjected  to  in- 
tense compression  by  means  of 
the  hydi-aulic  press.  Warlich's 
patent  fuel,  in  the  form  of  bricks, 
weighing  about  twelve  pounds 
each,  consists  of  the  dust  of 
various  kinds  of  coal.  Oram's 
patent  fuel  is  a  condensed  mixture 
of  small  coal,  bitumen,  and  sand. 
Williams's  fuel  is  a  mLxtui-e  of 
dried  peat  and  bitumen. 

-FUGE  (fngare,  to  expel).  A 
termination  denoting  a  substance 
which  expels  another  substance, 
or  a  disease,  as  in  febri-^K^e,  a 
remedy  against  fever;  ]acti-fuge, 
a  medicine  which  checks  or  "di- 
minishes the  secretion  of  milk ; 
vcrmi-/it^e,  or  anthelmintic,  a 
remedy  for  worms,  &c. 

FULI'GO.  Soot  or  smoke. 
Wood-soot,  or  fuligo  iigni,  is  the 
condensed  smoke  of  burning 
wood,  used  as  a  species  of  char^ 
coal. 

FULLERS' EARTH.  A  variety 
of  clay,  containing  about  25  per 
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cent,  of  alumina,  and  so  named 
from  its  being  used  by  fullers  to 
remove  the  grease  from  clotli 
before  the  soap  is  applied. 

FU'LMINATES  (fidminare,  to 
thunder).  They  detonate  power- 
fully by  heat,  friction,  or  percus- 
sion, as  fulminating  silver,  &c. 

FU'LMINATES.  Compounds 
of  fulminic  acid,  an  acid  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  free  state  ; 
they  are  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  metal,  as  mercury,  silver,  gold, 
&c.,  in  nitric  acid,  an(f  subse- 
quently adding  alcohol  and  heat- 
ing the  mixture,  from  which  on 
cooling  the  fulminate  separates 
out. 

FULMINA'TING  MIXTUEE 
(fulminare,  to  thunder).  A  term 
applied  to  certain  mixtures  which 
detonate  by  heat  or  friction ;  such 
as  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  one  of 
sulphur. 

FULMINA'TION  (fulminare,  to 
thunder).  The  explosion  which 
takes  place  in  chemical  bodies  by 
friction  or  heat. 

FUMA'KIC  ACID.  A  mono- 
basic acid,  produced  by  heating 
malic  acid,  and  also  existing  in 
fumitory,  and  in  Iceland  moss. 
It  was  first  procured  from  the 
Boletus  pseudo-igniarius,  and  has 
hence  been  called  holetic  acid. 

FUMIGA'TING  PASTILLES. 
TrocMsci  seu  candelx  fumales. 
Benzoin  generally  constitutes  the 
chief  ingredient  in  these  compo- 
sitions, to  which  may  bo  added 
any  odoriferous  substances. 

PDMIGA'TION  (fiomigare,  to 
smoke,  to  fumigate).  The  use  of 
fumes,  chiefly  sulphur  dioxide, 
chlorine,  nitric  acid,  or  vinegar, 
for  the  removal  of  effluvia  or  mi- 
asmata. Also,  the  application  of 
fumes,  as  of  water  to  the  throat, 
of  mercury  or  sulphur  to  sores,  &c. 


FU'MING  LIQUOR  (fumus, 
smoke).  A  chemical  mixture, 
which  emits  fumes  or  vapom-  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

1.  Boyle's  fuming  liquor.  The 
proto-suliohide  of  ammonium ;  a 
volatile  liquid,  formerly  called 
hepar  sulphuris  volatilis,  &c. 
The  vapour  is  decomposed  by 
oxygen,  producing  fumes. 

2.  Cadet's  fmning  liquor.  A 
liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  equal  weights  of  ace- 
tate of  potash  and  arsenious  acid. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  insupport- 
able odour  and  spontaneous  in- 
flammability in  air.  It  is  also 
called  alcarsin. 

3.  Lihavius's  fuming  liq^ior. 
The  anhydrous  bi-chloride  of  tin ; 
a  colourless  limpid  liquid,  which 
fumes  strongly  in  humid  air. 

4.  Fuming  liquor  of  Arsenic. 
The  sesquiclaloride  of  arsenic,  a 
colourless  volatile  liquid,  fuming 
strongly  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 

FUNCTION  (fungi,  to  discharge 
an  office).  The  oifice  of  an  organ  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable  economy, 
as  of  the  heart  in  circulation, 
of  the  leaf  in  respiration,  &c. 

1.  Phijsiological  functions. 
These  are  functions  comprising 
the  vital  processes  observed  in 
animals  and  plants,  and  are  refer- 
able to  three  heads  :  1.  Functions 
of  nutrition,  including  all  thoso 
processes  whereby  the  individual 
organism  lives,  grows,  and  main- 
tains its  existence  against  all  tho 
hostile  forces  constantly  at  work 
upon  it.  2.  Functions  of  repro- 
duction, including  those  processes 
whereby  the  perpetuation  of  tho 
species  is  secured,  while  tho  indi- 
vidual perishes.  3.  Functions  of 
relation,  including  those  processes, 
such  as  sensation  and  locomotion, 
whereby  tho  organism  is  brought 
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into  relation  with  the  outer  world, 
and  the  outer  world  in  turn  reacts 
upon  the  organism.  — H.  A.  Nichol- 
son. 

2.  Reflex  function.  A  term 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  that 
action  of  the  muscles  which  arises 
from  a  stimulus,  acting  through 
tlie  medium  of  their  nerves  and 
the  spinal  marrow  :  thus,  the 
larynx  closes  on  the  contact  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  pharynx  on  that 
of  food,  the  sphincter  ani  on  that 
of  the  fa3ces,  &c. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASE. 
This  term,  like  idiosyncrasy, 
merely  expresses  our  ignorance  of 
the  cause  and  nature  of  disease ; 
it  is  applied  to  an  aggregation  of 
symptoms  which  are  not  explained 
on  post-mortem  examination  by 
the  presence  of  any  recognizable 
change  in  the  tissues.  Tetanus  is 
sometimes  called  functional,  be- 
cause its  pathology  is  obscure ; 
but  no  one  calls  coma  a  functional 
disease.  Dr.  J.  R.  Reynolds  un- 
derstands by  the  term  functional 
disease  "  such  changes  as  have 
no  recognized  morbid  anatomy, 
but  depend  upon  corresponding 
changes  in  the  finer  processes  of 
nutrition." 

FUNGA'TING  SORE.  A  va- 
riety of  excoriated  chancre  in 
which  the  surface  is  covered  with 
large  fungous  granulations. 

FUNGI.  Under  this  name 
botanists  comprehend  not  only 
the  various  races  of  mushi-ooms, 
toadstools,  and  similar  produc- 
tions, but  a  large  number  of 
microscopic  plants,  presenting  the 
appearances  called  mouldiucss, 
mildew,  smut,  rush,  brand,  drj^- 
rot,  &c. 

FU'NGIFORM  (funijus,  a  mush- 
room, forma,  likeness).  Fungus- 
like ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
papilla)  near  the  edges   of  the 


tongue  ;  also  to  parts  of  plants 
which  have  a  rounded,  convex 
head,  like  that  of  a  mushroom. 

FUNGIN.  A  nutritious  sub- 
stance, resembling  cellulose  in  its 
propei-ties,  and  consisting  of  the 
fleshy  substance  of  mushrooms. 

FU'NGUS.  A  mushi-oom.  A 
morbid  gro^vth  of  gi-anulations  in 
ulcers,  commonly  termed  proud 
flesh.  Granulations  are  often 
called  fungous  when  they  are 
too  high,  large,  flabby,  and  un- 
healthj# 

FUNGUS  CEREBRI.  The 
same  as  Remia  Cerebri. 

FUNGUS  FOOT  OF  INDLl. 
Podelcoma.  Madura  foot.  A  de- 
structive parasitic  disease  of  the 
foot  and  hand,  occm-ring  in  India, 
and  caused  by  the  development  of 
the  fungus  Mycetoma  or  Chio- 
nyphe  Carteri.  See  Dermato- 
phyta. 

FUNGUS  H^MATO'DES  (a<- 
fiardoSns,  blood).  Hsematode  can- 
cer. ^  Bleeding  fungus ;  a  term 
applied  to  soft  malignant  growths 
exhibiting  vascular  fungous  granu- 
lations which  are  very  liable  to 
bleed.  It  sometimes  protrudes 
tkrough  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a 
large  vascular  mass,  somewhat 
resembling  a  clot  of  blood.  See 
Uamatodes. 

FUNI'CULUS  (dim.  of  funis,  a 
tliick  rope).  A  term  applied  to 
the  spermatic  cord,  consisting  of 
the  spermatic  artery  and  vein,  &c. ; 
also  to  the  stalk,  or  podospcrm  of 
certain  ovules  in  plants. 

Funiculus  olivaris.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  anterior  column  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  divides 
into  subordinate  portions,  called 
the  funiculi  or  fasciculi  siliqua:. 

FUNIS  UM'bILICA'LIS.  The 
umbilical  cord ;  the  means  of 
communication  bctvyreen  the  foetus 
and  the  placenta. 
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FUR.  A  term  applied  to  a  cha- 
racteristic appearance  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  tongue,  in  almost  all 
severe  diseases,  presenting  various 
modifications  of  colour  and  density. 

FU'RFUR.  Furfur tritici.  Bran; 
the  husk  of  ground  wheat.  Panis 
furfuraceus  is  brown  or  bran-bread. 
Furfitrin  is  a  vegetable  alkali  pro- 
cured, together  with  fiirfurol,  from 
bran. 

FU'RFUROL.  A  peculiar  oily 
substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese 
upon  sugar  or  starch. 

FU'RFURES  CAPITIS  (furfur, 
bran).  Another  name  for  dandrifl', 
dandriiflf,  or  scurfiness  of  the  head. 

FU'RNACE  ifurnus).  A  fire- 
place employed  for  pharmaceutical 
operations,  as  fusion,  distillation, 
sublimation,  the  oxidizement,  and 
the  deoxidizement,  or  reduction, 
of  metals.  Furnaces  have  accord- 
ingly been  termed  evaporatory , 
when  employed  to  reduce  sub- 
stances into  vapour  by  heat ;  rever- 
berator]/, when  so  constructed  as 
to  prevent  the  flame  from  rising ; 
and  forge,  when  the  current  of  air 
is  determined  by  bellows. 

FUROR  ifurere,  to  rage).  Rage  ; 
fury;  madness.  Hence,  furor 
uterinus,  uterine  madness,  or  nym- 
phomania ;  and  furor  transitorius, 
or  short  maniacal  fury. 

FURROWED  BAND.  A  band 
of  gray  matter  connecting  the 
uvula  with  the  amygdaloid  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum. 

FURUNCULO'SIS  (furunculus, 
aboil).  A  constitutional  disposi- 
tion to  the  formation  of  furunculi ; 
a  furuncular  diathesis. 

FURU'NCULUS  (dim.  o?jur,  a 
thief).  Phyma  furunculus.  A  little 
thief,  and  hence,  a  boil  or  small 
tumor,  suppurating  imperfectly, 
and  containing  a  central  core  or 


slough.  It  is  named,  according  to 
some  writers,  from  furere,  to  rage, 
suggesting  the  severity  of  the  pain 
by  which  it  is  often  accompanied. 
In  furunculus  anthracoides  VaohoWs 
assume  the  character  of  small  car- 
buncles. 

FU'SEL  OIL  [fusel.  Germ,  bad 
liquor).  Fouseloil.  An  alcohol  of 
the  aniylic  series,  produced  in  the 
fermentation  of  potatoes,  grain, 
&c. ;  also  called  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
amyl.    See  Amylic  Alcolwl. 

FUSIBILITY  (fusus,  melted  or 
poured  out).  The  property  by 
which  bodies  assume  the  fluid 
state  on  the  application  of  heat. 

FUSIBLE  CALCULUS.  A  va- 
riety of  urinary  concretion,  con- 
sisting of  the  mixed  jDhosphates  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  of 
lime. 

FUSIBLE  METAL.  An  alloy  of 
bismuth,  lead,  and  tin  ;  it  melts  at 
about  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils. 

Bose's  Fusible  Alloy.  An  alloy  con- 
sisting of  2  parts  by  weight  of  bis- 
muth, with  1  of  lead  and  1  of  tin. 

FU'SIFORM  (fusus,  a  spindle, 
forma,  likeness).  Spindle-shaped ; 
thickest  in  the  middle  and  taper- 
ing tc  both  ends,  as  the  cells  com- 
posing woody  fibre, certainroots,&c. 

FUSIFORM  ANEURYSM.  See 
Aneurysm. 

FUSION  (fusus,  melted,  from 
fundere,  to  pour  out).  The  state 
of  melting.  Substances  which 
admit  of  being  fused  arc  termed 
fusible,  but  those  which  resist  the 
action  of  fire  are  termed  refractory. 
Fusion  differs  from  liquefaction  in 
being  applied  chiefly  to  metals 
and  other  substances  which  melt 
at  a  high  tomperatoi'e. 

1.  Aqueous  f union.  The  solution 
of  salts,  which  contain  water  of 
crystallization,  on  exposure  to  in- 
creased temperature. 
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2.  Dry  fusion.  The  liquefaction 
produced  by  heat  after  the  water 
has  been  expelled. 


3.  Igneous  fmion.  The  melting 
of  anhydrous  salts  by  heat  without 
undergoing  any  decomposition. 


G. 


GADUS  MOERHUA.  Morrhua 
vulgaris.  The  common  cod,  yield- 
ing the  well-known  oil  of  com- 
merce. A  brown  matter,  termed 
gaduin,  is  said  to  be  contained  in 
this  oil,  but  its  composition  is  un- 
known, and  its  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct compound  is  very  doubtful. 

GAGE  or  GAUGE.  An  appara- 
tus for  determining  the  physical 
state  of  a  material  body.  But  the 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  some 
particular  instruments,  as  the  gage 
of  the  air-pump,  which  indicates 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  re- 
ceiver ;  the  steam-gage,  for  measur- 
ing the  pressure  of  steam;  the 
gas-gage,  for  that  of  gas  ;  the  wi7id- 
gage  or  anemometer,  for  measur- 
ing the  force  of  the  wind,  &c. 

GALA,  GALA'CTOS  (ydAa, 
ydKaicTos,  milk).  The  Greek  term 
for  milk,  sometimes  confounded 
with  its  Latin  synonym.  Lac,  lactis, 
in  certain  compounds. 

1.  Galactic  acid;  lactic  acid. 
The  acid  of  milk. 

2.  Galact-idrosis  (ISpus,  sweat). 
Lactescent  or  milky  perspiration. 
The  Latin  synonym  would  be  lacti- 
audatio. 

3.  Galacto-cele  (k^Atj,  a  tumor). 
Milk-tunior;  a  tumor  of  the 
mamma  occurring  during  lactation. 
The  unclassical  synonym  is  lacto- 
cele. 


4.  Galacto-meter  (fierpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  cream 
which  rises  to  the  sui-face  of  milk. 
The  unclassical  synonym  is  lacto- 
meter. 

5.  Galacto-phorous  {(pipu,  to 
carry).  Milk-conveying,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  ducts  of  the  mammary 
glands.  Lactifei-oiis  is  an  appro- 
priate Latin  synonym.  The  term 
galactophora  denotes  remedies 
which  increase  the  secretion  of 
milk. 

6.  Galacto-phyga  (<pfvyw,  to 
shun).  Eemedies  which  arrest 
the  secretion  of  milk.  Lactifuge 
is  the  Latin  synonym. 

7.  Qalacto-poietic  (iroi7)Ti(co's, 
capable  of  forming).  Milk-form- 
ing ;  a  substance  which  causes, 
or  increases,  the  formation  of 
milk. 

8.  Galacto-rrha:a  (^e'oi,  to  flow). 
Profluvium  lactis.  A  milk-flow; 
an  excessive  flow  of  milk;  a  dis- 
ease of  the  breast  in  nursing 
women.    See  Aqalactia. 

GA'LBANUM.  A  fetid  guni- 
resin,  procured  from  an  unascer- 
tained Umbelliferous  plant,  im- 
ported from  India  and  the  Levant. 
The  Greek  name  xaA/Sai/T;  and  the 
Hebrew  chelhenah  are  suj)posed  to 
indicate  the  same  substance. 

GA'LBULUS  {galhulns,  the  nut 
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of  the  Cypress- tree).  A  kind  of 
cone,  differing  from  the  strobile 
only  in  being  round  and  having 
the  heads  of  the  carpels  much  en- 
larged, as  the  fruit  of  Juniper. 

GA'LEA.  Literally,  a  helmet. 
The  name  of  the  arched  upjjer 
lip  of  the  galeate  corolla  of  se- 
veral labiate  plants,  as  Lamium, 
&c. 

GA'LEA  CA'PITIS  (galea,  a 
helmet).  A  term  applied  to  the 
tendinous  expansion  yrhich  unites 
the  two  portions  ot  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle,  from  its  covering 
the  whole  vertex  of  the  skull. 

GALEAMAUEO'SIS  (yaX^v, 
contr.  7aA.7j,  a  weasel,  aij.avpoi(ns,  a 
becoming  dull— of  sight).  Amau- 
rotic cat's  eye.  See  Amau- 
rosis. 

GALEN'S  BANDAGE.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  four- 
tailed  bandage,  or  si^igle  split- 
cloth.    See  Bandage. 

GALE'NA.  A  native  sulphide 
and  the  prinicpal  ore  of  lead.  The 
lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
this  ore,  and  it  is  often  worked 
for  the  silver  it  contains. 

GALIPOT.  Barras.  A  resi- 
nous substance  yielded  by  the 
different  i)ines  which  produce 
common  tui-pentine. 

GALL.  A  bitter  liquid  found 
in  the  gall-bladder,  and  consisting 
of  the  secretion  of  the  liver  or 
bile  mingled  with  that  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall- 
bladder.   See  Bile. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Cijstis 
JeUea.  A  membranous  reservoir, 
lodged  in  a  fissure  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  containing  the  bile. 

GALL-DUGTS.  These  are  the 
cijstic,  proceeding  from  the  gall- 
bladder ;  the  hepatic,  proceeding 
from  the  liver;  and  the  ductus 
coinnmnM   choledochus,  resulting 

u 


from  the  union  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding. 

GALL-SICKNESS.  A  popular 
name  for  the  Walcheren  fever  of 
1809,  which  was  attended  with  a 
vomiting  of  bile. 

GALL-STONES.  Chololithi. 
Biliary  calculi ;  concretions  found 
in  the  gall-bladder,  sometimes  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  in 
branches  of  the  hepatic  duct. 
They  consist  of  calculi  composed 
of  cholesterine,  nearly  in  a  state  of 
purity;  mellitic  calculi,  so  named 
from  their  likeness  to  honey,  in 
colour ;  and  calculi  entirely  com- 
posed of  inspissated  hile. 

Gall-stone  colic.  Hepatic  or 
biliary  colic.  Severe  pain  occa- 
sioned by  the  passing  of  gall- 
stones from  the  gall-bladder  into 
the  cystic  duct. 

GALL^.  Galls.  Excrescences 
on  Quercus  infectoria,  Olivier, 
caused  by  the  punctures  and  de- 
posited ova  of  Diplolepis  Gallsi 
tiuctorisB,  Latr.  Hard,  heavy, 
globular  bodies,  varying  in  size 
from  half  an  inch  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  intensely 
astringent. — Br.  Ph. 

GA'LLIC  ACID.  Hydrogen 
gal/ate.  A  crystalline  acid  ob- 
tained from  galls,  and  from  most 
astringent  parts  of  plants ;  but 
principally  by  decomposition  of 
tannic  acid.  Oallate  of  iron  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  black 
ink. 

GALLI'COL/E  (galla,  a  gall, 
colere,  to  inhabit).  Gall-inha- 
bitors  ;  a  tribe  of  Hynienopterous 
insects,  or  Biplnlcpariw,  of  the 
section  Pupivora,  which  produce 
the  excrescences  on  plants  called 
galls.    See  Onlko. 

GA'LLIUM.  The  name  of  a 
metal  lately  discovered  by  M. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  for  the 
most    part    in    zinc-blonde,  by 
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means  of  spectrum-analysis,  and 
named  in  honour  of  France. 

GALTON'S  WHISTLE.  An 
instrument  the  note  of  which  can 
be  varied  at  will ;  it  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
highest  and  lowest  notes  which 
different  individuals  are  capable 
of  recognizing. 

GALVA'NIC  MOXA.  A  term 
apphed  by  Fabre-Palaprat  to  the 
employment  of  Voltaic  electricity, 
as  a  therapeutical  agent,  for  pro- 
ducing the  cauterizing  effects  of 
the  moxa. 

GA'LVANISM.  A  form  of 
electricity  named  after  Gal- 
vani,  and  usually  elicited  by  the 
mutual  action  of  various  metals 
and  chemical  agents  upon  each 
other.  The  additional  discoveries 
of  Volta  led  to  the  term  Voltaism, 
or  Voltaic  Ulectricity ;  and  its 
effects  on  the  muscles  of  animals 
newly  killed  suggested  the  term 
Animal  Electricity. 

1.  Galvanic  Battery,  or  Trough. 
An  apparatus  for  generating 
current  electricity,  consisting  of 
plates  of  zinc  and  copper  fastened 
together,  and  cemented  into  a 
wooden  or  earthenware  trough, 
so  as  to  form  a  number  of  cells  ; 
the  trough  is  then  filled  with  di- 
luted acid. 

2.  Galvanic  current.  The  direct, 
continuous  current  as  opposed 
to  the  Faradic  or  induced  cur- 
rent. 

3.  Galvano-nieter  (/j.erpoi',  a 
measure).  Multiplier.  An  instru- 
ment which  indicates  the  feeblest 
polarization  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  or  slightest  current  in 
the  connecting  wire  of  a  voltaic 
circle. 

4.  Galvano-scope  {a-Kovfo),  to 
e.xamine).  An  instrument  by 
means  of  which  the  existence  and 
direction  of  an  electric  current 


may  be  detected.  A  magnetic 
needle  is  a  galvanoscope. 

5.  Nomenclature.  New  and 
more  recondite  terms  are  in  use. 
A  battery  is  now  a  rheo-motor ; 
the  wire  which  conve^'^s  the  cur- 
rent is  a  rheo-phore ;  the  whole 
circuit  is  called  rheo-phoric,  while 
the  galvanoscope  is  a  rheo-scope ; 
the  galvanometer  is  a  rheo-meter ; 
the  instrument  for  reversing  the 
currents  is  a  rheo-trope ;  that  for 
periodically  intermpting  the  cui-- 
rent  is  a  rheo-tome,  while  that  for 
maintaining  the  current  at  any 
degree  of  force  is  a  rheo-stat.  See 
Blieometer. 

GA'LVANIZED  lEON.  A 
substance  prepared  by  coating 
clean  iron  with  melted  zinc  by 
galvanic  action,  and  thus  combin- 
ing the  great  strength  of  iron  with 
the  durability  of  zinc. 

GALVA'NO-PUNCTUEE.  An 
operation  for  aneurysm,  in  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  produce 
coagulation  in  the  tumor  by  de- 
composing the  blood  contained  in 
it  by  means  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent. 

GA'MBIR.  The  Malay  name  of 
an  astringent  extract,  procured 
from  the  Uncaria  gamJjir,  a  Cin- 
chonaceous  plant  of  the  Indian 
arcliipelago.  The  substance  com- 
monly called  square  catechu,  and 
by  tanners  terra  japonica,  is  the 
produce  of  this  plant,  and  is  there- 
fore not  catechu,  but  gam- 
bir. 

G  A  M  B  0'  G  5.  Camhogia.  A 
gum-resin  obtained  from  Garcinia 
Morella,  vsLi:  pedicellota,  a  Gutti- 
ferous  plant,  imported  from  Siam. 
The  Ceylon  gamboge  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Hehradendron  Cainhogi- 
oides,  and  is  usually  considered  of 
inferior  quality. 

GAMO-PE'TALOUS  (ya/jiiu,  to 
marry,  ireTaKou,  a  petal).    A  term 
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applied  to  a  corolla  which  con- 
sists oi  coherinri  petals,  and  which 
is  incorrectly  termed  monopeta- 
louK, 

Gamo-sepalous.  A  term  applied 
to  a  calyx  which  consists  of  coher- 
ing sepals,  and  which  is  incorrectly 
termed  monosepalous. 

GA'NGLION  (7077X101',  a  tumor 
under  the  skin  ;  in  modern  ana- 
tomy, a  plexus  of  the  nerves).  1. 
A  small  nervous  centre,  or  an  en- 
largement in  the  course  of  a  nerve, 
sometimes  termed  a  dbninutive 
brain.  2.  In  speaking  of  the  lym- 
phatic system,  a  gang-lion  denotes 
what  is  commonly  called  a  con- 
globate gland.  3.  The  term  also 
signifies  an  encysted  tumor  in  the 
course  of  a  tendon,  or  aponeurosis, 
from  eflfusion  into  its  theca,  as  in 
ganglion  patellEe,  or  the  house- 
maid's knee.    See  Hygroma. 

1.  Oanglion  azygos,  vel  impar. 
See  Coccygeal  Ganglion. 

2.  Ganglia,  cardiac.  Ganglia  in 
and  near  the  heart  wall,  connected 
with  filaments  of  the  sympathetic 
and  pneumo-gastric  nerves.  See 
Bidder's  Ganglia. 

3.  Ganglion,  Casserian.  A 
large  semilunar  ganglion,  formed 
on  the  sensory  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve. 

4.  Ganglion  cavernosum.  A 
ganglion  placed  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  caver- 
nous sinus.  It  does  not  always 
exist. 

5.  Ganglion  cervicale  prirnnm. 
The  superior  cervical  ganglion, 
situated  under  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  remarkable  for  its  size 
and  the  regularity  of  its  occur- 
rence. Under  the  term  grea.t  sym- 
pathetic are  commonly  associated 
all  the  ganglia  which  occur  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  together 


with  the  filaments  which  issue 
from  them. 

6.  Oanglion  cervicale  medium, 
sen  thyroideiim.  A  ganglion  situ- 
ated opposite  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
vertebra.  It  is  often  entirely 
wanting,  sometimes  double. 

7.  Ganglion  cervicale  inferius. 
The  inferior  cervical  ganglion, 
situated  behind  the  vertebral 
artery,  between  the  transverse 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first 
rib.  It  is  sometimes  double,  and 
frequently  continuous  with  the 
preceding  ganglion. 

8.  Ganglion  intercaroticum,  A 
small  body  about  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  long  placed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
at  its  bifurcation ;  it  consists  of 
small  much-coiivoluted  arteries 
with  a  plexus  of  nerve  fibres  sur- 
rottnding  them.  See  Luschka's 
Gland. 

9.  Ganglia,  lumbar.  Five  or 
fewer  ganglia  on  each  side,  jslaced 
between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the 
articitlation  of  the  last  vertebra 
with  the  sacrum. 

10.  Ganglion  of  Meckel.  The 
splieno-palatine  ganglion,  situated 
in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  on 
the  spheno-palatine  branches  of 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

11.  Ganglion  ophthalmicum. 
The  ophthalmic  or  lenticular  gan- 
glion, placed  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  optic  nerve  ;  one  of  the  smallest 
ganglia  of  the  body. 

12.  Oanglion,  otic  (oOs,  ut6s,  the 
ear).  A  small  ganglion  discovered 
by  Arnold,  on  the  third  or  inferior 
maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

13.  Ganglion  petrosum.  Ganglion 
of  Anderacli ;  a  gangliform  swelling 
on  the  glosso-pharyngoal  nerve. 

14.  Ganglion  of  Ribes.  A  small 
ganglion    of   commiini cation  be- 
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tween  the  sympathetic  filaments  of 
the  anterior  cerebral  arteries. 

15.  Ganglia,  sacral.  Three  or 
four  ganglia  on  each  side,  placed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  sacrum. 

16.  Ganglia,  semilunar.  The  two 
principal  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic,  lying  on  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm  close  to  the 
adi-enal  bodies. 

17.  Ganglion,  sui-maxillary.  A 
ganglion  which  occurs  opposite 
the  sub-maxillai-y  gland,  and  is 
connected  by  filaments  with  the 
lingual,  sympathetic,  and  chorda 
tympani  nerves. 

18.  Ganglion  of  Wrisherg.  A 
small  ganglion  occasionally  found 
on  the  superficial  cardiac  idIcxus. 

GANGLIO'NICA  {yayykioi^,  a 
nerve-knot).  A  class  of  medicinal 
agents  which  affect  the  sensibility 
or  muscular  motion  of  parts,  sup- 
plied by  the  ganglionic  or  sympa- 
thetic system  of  nerves. 

GANGES 'NA  OEIS.  Stomatitis 
gangrcenosa.  A  disease  which 
afi'ects  and  destroys  the  cheeks,  or 
gums,  in  infants.  It  is  also  termed 
cancrum  oris.  A  similar  disease 
occurs  in  the  pudenda. 

GA'NGRENE  (ydyyp  atva,  from 
ypaiuoi  or  yp&a>,  to  eat).  Death  in 
toto  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  living  body ;  it  may  be  idio- 
pathic as  senile  gangrene,  trau- 
matic, septic  as  hospital  gangrene, 
and  lastly  the  result  of  frost-bite  . 
The  division  into  moist  and  dry 
gangrene  is  of  little  clinical  value. 
See  Hospital  Gangrene. 

GANOIDEI  {yauos,  brightness). 
An  order  of  fishes  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  bright  enamel  cover- 
ing of  the  scales.  The  Order  is 
chiefly  rei^resented  by  fossil  forms. 

GANNAL'S  SOLUTION.  A 
preparation  for  preserving  animal 
substances,    made   by  dissolving 


one  ounce  of  acetate  of  alumina  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water. 

GA'RANCIN.  The  colouring 
matter  of  madder,  mixed  with  the 
carbonized  residue  resulting  fi-om 
the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  the 
woody  fibre  and  other  constituents 
of  madder.  It  is  a  brownish  or  puce- 
coloured  powder  used  in  dyeinf 

GARDEN-SPURGE  OIL.  °  A 
fixed  oil,  of  the  most  violent  jDur- 
gative  nature,  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Euphorbia  lathyris,  a 
common  weed  in  cottage  gardens, 
where  it  is  called  Caper. 

GARGARI'SMA  (yapyapl(w,  to 
gargle).  Gargarishcus.  Agai-gle;a 
preparation  for  rinsing  the  throat. 

GARLIC.  The  common  name 
given  to  the  cloves  of  Allium 
sativum,  a  bulbous  monocotyle- 
donous  plant,  of  the  order  Lilia- 
ceas,  found  wild  in  Sicily  and 
some  parts  of  Provence.  Oil  of 
Garlic  is  obtained  from  the  cloves, 
and  constitutes  the  sulphide  of 
the  radical  allyl. 

GAS.  A  Teutonic  word,  applied 
originally  to  elastic  fluids,  but 
now  to  any  kind  of  air  differing 
from  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

1.  Permanent  gases  are  those 
which  retain  theirform unchanged, 
resuming  their  original  volume  on 
the  discontinuance  of  any  force 
which  may  have  operated  ujion 
them,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  change  of  temperature  or  the 
degree  of  compression  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  They 
are  the  only  perfectly  elastic  sub- 
stances in  existence  :  hitherto  this 
character  has  been  restricted  to 
oxygen  gas,  nitrogen  gas,  and 
hydrogen  gas.  Recently,  how- 
ever, we  have  heard  that  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  have  been  liquefied 
by  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  of  Geneva. 

2.  Compressihle  gases  are  those 
which  lose  their  gaseous  form 
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from  the  action  of  cold  and  com- 
pression. These  are  carbonic  acid 
gas,  ammoniacal  gas,  &c.;  the 
former  has  been  reduced  to  the 
liquid,  even  to  the  solid,  form. 
See  Vapours. 

3.  Critical  point  of  gases.  A 
term  applied  to  a  cm-ious  pheno- 
menon attending  the  liquefaction 
of  gases,  and  defined  by  M. 
Jamin  as  ' '  the  temperature  at 
which  a  liquid  and  its  saturated 
vapour  have  the  same  density." 

GAS-LIQUOR.  Ammoniacal 
liquor.  The  water  which  remains 
after  the  gas,  used  for  illumina- 
tion, has  passed  through  the  puri- 
fier ;  it  consists  of  hydro-sul- 
phide and  hydro-bisulphide  of 
lime,  and  has  been  used  with 
great  success  in  chronic  cutaneous 
dieorders. 

GA'SOLYTES  (gas,  and  XvtSs, 
soluble).  The  designation  of  a 
class  of  mineralizing  (or  electro- 
negative) elements  which  are 
capable  of  forming  permanent 
gaseous  comhinations  with  oxy- 
gen, with  hydrogen,  or  with 
fluorine.  These  are  carbon,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  &c. 

GASOME'TRIC  (gas,  and  ix4- 
rpov,  a  measure).  A  term  applied 
to  a  branch  of  chemical  analysis. 
See  Analysis. 

GASTR-,  GA'STERO-,  GA'S- 
TRO-  {yarrriip,  yacrrepoi,  syncop. 
yaarpis).  In  classical  language, 
this  tenn  denoted  the  paunch  or 
belly  ;  Lat.  venter.  Aristophanes 
uses  the  word  yacrrpi^^ca,  to  punch 
a  man  in  the  belly.  In  modern 
medicine,  the  terra  denotes  ex- 
clusively the  stomach. 

1.  Qastric  fever.  A  term  first 
applied  by  Baillon  to  common 
fever,  when  attended  by  unusual 
gastric  derangement ;  it  is  the 
meningo-gaatrin  fever  of  Pinel. 
Catarrhal   affections  of  tlio  sto- 


mach, when  slight,  are  termed 
"bilious  attacks;"  when  severe, 
they  are  sometimes  designated 
gastric  fevers.  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  any  febrile 
condition  accompanied  by  gastric 
symptoms,  and  especially  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Enteric  Fever. 

2.  Gastric  juice.  The  peculiar 
digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the 
stomach,  the  chief  solvent  fluid  in 
the  digestive  process.  It  possesses 
chemical  properties,  and  contains 
muriatic  acid. 

3.  Gastr-itis.  Inflammatio  ven- 
triculi.  Acute  gastric  catarrh  ; 
an  acute  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
depending  on  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, seldom  an  idiopathic  affec- 
tion. 

4.  Gastro-cele  {K-fiKrj,  a  tumor). 
Hernia  of  the  stomach.  The  term 
/{■fiXri,  celi,  in  this  and  similar 
compounds,  suggests  the  contents 
of  the  hernia. 

5.  Gastro-cnemius  (kz/i^/xjj,  the 
leg).  The  'name  of  a  muscle,  or 
muscles,  also  called  gemellus, 
which  principally  forms  the  calf 
or  Icily  of  the  leg ;  it  is  distin- 
gaished  into  two  fleshy  masses, 
called  the  outer  and  inner  heads. 
Its  oflace  is  to  extend  the  foot. 

6.  Gastr-algia  {&Xyos,  pain). 
Pain  of  the  stomach.  The  term 
is  sometimes  considered  synony- 
mous with  gastr-odynia.  But 
neither  word  is  classical.  The 
Greeks  had  a  clear  idea  of  glut- 
tony, which  they  expressed  by 
yaffTpifj-apyia. ;  they  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  modern  result.  See 
the  term  Stomach-ache, 

7.  Oastro-enteritis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  gastro-intcstinal  mu- 
cous membrane.  Oastro-enteritis 
imicosa  is  English  cholera. 

8.  Gastro-epiploic  (f-niirXoov,  the 
omentum).      Belonging    to  the 
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stomach  and  omentum ;  as  applied 
to  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen, 
&o. 

9.  Oastro-ma^acini/naXaKos,  soft). 
Softening  of  the  stomach,  occur- 
ring in  infants,  and  usually  pre- 
ceded by  hydrocephalus,  by  au 
acute  exauthematous  disease,  or 
by  some  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs;  it  is  probably  a  post- 
mortem change,  and  not  due  to  a 
special  disease  of  the  stomach 
wall. 

10.  Gastro-periodynia  (-rcepioSos, 
a  period).  Periodical  pain  of  the 
stomach;  a  peculiar  disease, 
known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
sool.  So  painful  are  the  parosysms 
of  this  disease,  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  deadly 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  Siva,  the 
destroying  power  of  the  triad; 
and  so  incurable,  that  even  Siva 
himself  cannot  remove  it. 

11.  Gastropoda  (irovs,  a  foot). 
A  class  of  encephalous  molluscs 
whose  locomotive  organ  consists 
of  a  large  ventral  expansion  called 
the  "  foot." 

12.  Gastro-rrapliia  {^awTte,  to 
sew).  A  suture  uniting  a  wound 
of  the  belly,  or  of  some  of  its  con- 
tents; a  sewing  up  of  a  belly, 
wound. 

13.  Gastro-RTplenic  omentum.  A 
term  applied  to  the  laminas  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  are  comprised 
between  the  spleen  and  the  stomach . 

14.  Gastro-toviia  {rofXT],  section). 
Tlie   operation   of    opening  the 
stomacli,  for    the    removal  of 
foreign  bodies.    The  term  gastro- 
stomy (a-rS/ia,  a  mouth)  has  been 
applied  by  M.  Sedillot  to  an  opera- 
tion for  stricture  of  tlie  oesoplia- 
gns;  it  consists  in  opening  tlie 
stomnch  by  an  incision  througli 
the  abdominal  walls,  and  thus  in- 
troducing I'ood  directly  into  the 


organ.  The  term  implies  the 
making  of  an  artificial  mouth  for 
the  stomach. 

GA'STEULA  (dim.  of  yaa-rvp). 
Haeckel's  term  for  that  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  ovum,  in 
which  the  embryo  consists  of  two 
layers  enclosing  a  central  cavity 

GATTINE.  Pihrinc.  The 
"spotted  disease"  of  silkrworms, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus 

GAULTHE'HIC  ACID.  Salicy- 
late of  methylene.  The  heavy  oil 
of  partridge-berry,  or  Gault'heria 
procumiens,  forming  a  constituent 
of  the  commercial  oil  of  winter- 
green.  It  combines  with  bases 
and  forms  salts,  called  gauUherates. 
The  light  oil  of  partridge-ben-y  is 
called  gaidtherylene. 

GAY-LUSSAC'S  LAW.  The 
discovery  made  by  Gay-Lnssac, 
that  there  exists  a  simple  relation, 
not  only  between  the  volumes  of 
two  gases  which  combine,  but 
also  between  the  sum  of  the 
volumes  of  gas  which  enter  into 
combination  and  the  volume  which 
this  combination  occupies  when 
in  the  gaseous  state.    Thus  : — 

1.  T^vo  volumes  of  hydi-ogen 
combine  with  one  volume  °  of 
oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of 
aqueous  vapour. 

2.  Two  volumes  of  nitrogen 
combine  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of 
protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Three  volumes  of  hydrogen 
are  combined  with  one  volume  of 
nitrogen  in  two  volumes  of  am- 
moniacal  gas. 

4.  One  volume  of  nitrogen  is 
united  with  one  volume  of  oxygen 
in  two  volumes  of  binoxide  of 
nitrogen. 

5.  One  volume  of  hydrogen  is 
united  with  one  volume  of"  chlo- 
rine in  two  volumes  of  hydrochlo- 


ric acid  gas. 
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GE'IN  {y-fi'ivos,  earthy,  from  yfj, 
earth).  Oeic  acid.  A  brown  pre- 
cipitate obtained  by  boiling  mould 
or  decayed  vegetable  matter  with 
alkalies.    See  JJlmin. 

GELATI'GENOUS  PRINCI- 
PLES. Gclatinouf!  principles.  A 
class  of  alimentary  principles 
which,  on  boiling  in  water,  yield 
a  jelly,  and  appear  to  serve  for 
the  production  of  the  gelatinous 
tissues.  They  do  not  furnish 
protein.  See  Proteinaceous  Prin- 
ciplen. 

GE'LATIN  {gelu,  frost).  Glu- 
tin.  A  nitrogenous  substance 
prepared  from  white  fibrous  tissue 
by  heating  it  with  acetic  acid,  or 
with  water  in  a  digester  ;  it  is 
precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride 
and  by  tannic  acid,  bnt  not  by 
lead  acetate.  The  purest  variety 
of  gelatin  is  isinglass ;  the  com- 
mon gelatin  of  commerce  is  called 
glue ;  and  the  hydrate  of  gelatin, 
jelly. 

Gelatin  Capsules.  Capsules 
prepared  from  a  concentrated 
solution  of  gelatin,  and  filled  with 
medicines. 

GELA'TINO  -  SULPHUROUS 
BATH.  Prepared  by  adding  a 
pound  of  glue,  previously  dis- 
solved in  water,  to  the  sulphurated 
bath  (Dupuytren).  The  latter  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  four 
ounces  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
in  thirty  gallons  of  water. 

GELA'TINOUS  TISSUES. 
Tissues  which  yield  to  boiling 
water  a  substance  which,  on 
cooling,  forms  a  jelly,  or  may  be 
called  gelatin.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
the  membranes  in  general,  the 
tendons,  ligaments,  bones,  carti- 
lages, &c. 

GELA'TIO  (gelare,  to  freeze). 
A  freezing  or  frost-bite.  A  term 
denoting  every  degree  of  chill, 


from  the  chillhlain  to  positive 
freezing  and  death  of  a  part  of 
the  body,  and  specially  applied 
to  gangrene  of  the  feet  caused  by 
exposure  to  cold. 

GELE'E  POUR  LE  GOITRE. 
A  jareparation  sold  at  Lausanne 
in  Switzerland,  consisting  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium. 

GE'LIDUS;  EGE'LIDUS.  The 
former  term,  derived  from  gelu, 
frost,  means  frosty  or  very  cold  ; 
the  latter,  with  its  prefix  e,  out  of, 
signifies  thawed,  and  hence  luke- 
warm. Ovid  has  "  gelidum  Bo- 
rean,  egeUdumque  Notum."  See 
Egelidus. 

GE'LOSE.  A  designation  of 
Jamaica  isinglass,  the  i^roduce  of 
Gelideuvi  corneum,  a  gelatinous 
British  species  of  seaweed. 

GEME'LLUS  {geminus,  double). 
Twin ;  the  name  of  two  muscles 
— the  superior  and  the  inferior — 
situated  beneath  the  gluteus 
maximus.  They  are  also  called 
musculi  gemini. 

GE'MMA.  The  general  name 
for  any  precious  stone ;  also,  a 
leaf-bud,  or  the  rudiment  of  a 
young  branch.  The  term  gemmce 
is  also  applied  to  minute  green 
bodies  found  in  little  cups  on  the 
fronds  of  Marchantia.  Gemmce 
morbidcu  ai'e  the  buds  of  the  Dyer's 
Oak,  in  an  abnormal  condition. 

GEMMA'TION  {gemma,  a  bud). 
A  term  applied  to  the  cell-deve- 
lopment of  plants  and  animals,  in 
which  new  colls  are  formed  on  the 
outside  of  old,  cells  by  a  kind  of 
hudding  process,  as  in  algto.  See 
Fis.sion. 

GE'MMULE  (gemmnla,  a  small 
bud).  A  term  used  synonymously 
with  plum'ii.le,  the  growing  point 
of  the  embryo  in  plants. 

-GEN,  -GENESIS,  -GENOUS 
(y4nos,  birth,  y^veais,  generation ; 
from  yei'i'dw,  to  produce).  Termi- 
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nations  denoting  production,  or 
generation,  as  in  oxy-gen,  the  sup- 
posed producer  of  acidity;  epi- 
genesis,  or  the  theory  of  genera- 
tion by  the  joint  production  of 
matter  afforded  by  both  sexes; 
and  exo-genous,  denoting  a  mode 
of  growth  by  external  deposition. 

GENA.  A  cheek;  more  fre- 
quently Genx,  the  cheeks ;  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  mouth  ;  the 
part  of  the  face  under  the  eye- 
lids. Gena  differs  from  mala  in 
referring  to  the  external  part  only 
of  the  face,  while  the  latter  term 
includes  the  fleshy  substance  of 
the  cheek  and  the  cheek-bone. 
See  Mala. 

GENERA 'TION  (generare,  to 
beget).    Reproduction.    This  is — 

1.  Fissiparous  (_/issms,  cleft,  from 
findere,  to  cleave,  and  parire,  to 
bring  forth),  when  it  occiu-s  by 
spontaneous  division  of  the  body 
of  the  parent  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  jjart,  when  separated, 
becoming  a  distinct  individual,  as 
in  the  monad,  vorticella,  &c.  ;  or 
by  artificial  division,  as  in  the 
hydra,  planaria,  &c.|;  and  in  the 
propagation  of  plants  by  slips.] 

2.  Gemmiparotis  (gemma,  a  bud, 
findparere,  to  bring  forth),  or  the 
multiplication  of  the  species  by 
buds  or  gemmules,  arising  from 
germs,  as  exemplified  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  many  of  the 
infusoria,  &c. 

3.  Generation  hy  Fecundation 
(fecundics,  fruitful),  or  the  eflfect 
of  the  vivifying  fluid  provided  by 
one  class  of  organs  upon  the  germ 
contained  in  a  seed  or  ovum 
formed  by  another  class  ;  the 
germ,  when  fecundated,  is  termed 
tlie  embryo.  This  process  consists 
in  impregnation  in  the  male,  con- 
ception in  the  female. 

GENERATION,  SPONTANE- 
OUS.   The  production  of  animal 


and  vegetable  life  without  the 
agency  of  organisms  of  a  similar 
nature.  This  doctrine  is  termed 
archegenesis  by  Haeckel,  abiogene- 
sis  by  Huxley,  and  archebiosis  by 
Bastian. 

GENERATIONS,  ALTERNA- 
TION OF.  A  term  applied  by 
Prof.  Steensti-up  to  a  phenome- 
non presented  by  many  of  the 
lower  animals  in  the  course  of 
their  development  from  the  ovum 
to  the  adult  condition.  These  not 
only  pass  through  various  forms, 
as  is  seen  in  the  Insect  tribes, 
but  at  certain  stages  of  their 
growth  possess  the  power  of  mul- 
tiplying themselves.  The  indivi- 
duals which  exhibit  this  phenome- 
non have  been  called  "nurses," 
and  the  process  has  been  jjarticu- 
larly  observed  in  the  Acalephae, 
Entozoa,  Polypifera,  Salpae,  and 
Vorticellfe.  The  progeny  deve- 
loped by  means  of  ' '  nurses  "  is 
permanently  dissimilar  from  its 
parent,  but  itself  produces  a  new 
generation,  which  either  itself  or 
in  its  offspring  returns  to  the  form 
of  the  parent  animal. — Engl.  Cycl. 

GE'NESIS  (yeveffts,  generation). 
The  following  terms  have  been 
employed  by  Haeckel  with  refer- 
ence to  the  entire  doctrine  of 
organic  evolution :  ontogenesis, 
the  history  of  individual  develop- 
ment ;  phylogenesis,  the  history  of 
genealogical  development ;  bio- 
genesis, the  history  of  life-develop- 
ment generally.  Ontogenesis  is 
thus  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
phylogenesis. 

GBNE'TICA  (yeVeo-ir,  genera- 
tion). Medicines  which  act  on 
the  sexual  organs.  As  affecting 
the  venereal  orgasm,  they  com- 
prise the  aphrodisiacs  and  the 
anaphrodisiacs ;  as  affecting  the 
uterus,  they  include  the  emmena- 
gogues  and  the  ecbolics. 
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GENEVA  or  HOLLANDS.  An 
alcoholic  beverage,  made  in  Hol- 
land, from  malted  barley  or  rye, 
rectified  on  jtmiper-berries.  Ge- 
neva must  not  be  confounded  with 
Gin,  though  the  latter  name  was 
derived  from  the  former.  [See 
G^n. 

GENICULATE  BODIES.  See 
Corpora  Geniculata. 

GENI'O-  (yeveiou,  the  chin). 
Geneio.  Terms  compounded  of 
this  word  relate  to  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  c/iiji,  as — 

1.  Genio-rjlossus  {ykSxraa,  the 
tongue).  A  muscle  situated  be- 
tween the  tongue  and  the  lower 
jaw.  This  is  also  called  rjenio- 
hyoglossus,  from  its  being  inserted 
also  into  the  os  hyoides  ;  and  by 
Winslow,  poltjchrestus,  from  its 
performing  every  motion  of  the 
tongue. 

2.  Genio-liyoideus.  A  muscle 
attached  to  the  mental  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  to  the  os 
hyoides.  It  pulls  the  throat  up- 
wards. 

3.  Genial  Processes.  The  name 
of  four  eminences  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone,  beneath  the  sym- 
physis of  the  chin. 

GENITA'LIA  {genitalis,  per- 
taining  to  generation).  Sub. 
membra.  The  organs  of  genera- 
tion ;  the  sexual  organs.  Genitales 
memoes,  the  months  of  pregnancy 
during  which  the  child  may  be 
born,  (lenitale  projluvium,  semi- 
nal emission. 

GE'NITO-CRURAL.  The  name 
of  a  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
first  lumbar,  and  dividing  into  an 
internal  branch,  which  accom- 
panica  the  spermatic  cord ;  and 
an  external,  which  is  distributed 
into  filaments  below  the  crural 
arch  over  the  front  of  the  thigh. 

GK'NTIAN.  The  pharmaceu- 
tical name  of  the  dried  root  of 


Gentiana  lutea,  Linn.,  collected  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Europe  (Br. 
Ph.).  Dioscorides  mentions  a 
common  Alpine  plant  by  the  name 
yevT lavi)  or  gentian.  The  gentian 
of  commerce  is  reputed  to  contain 
a  crystallizable  principle  called 
gentianin,  which  itself  consists  of 
two  distinct  principles,  the  one 
tasteless  and  crystalline,  called 
gentisin  or  gentisic  acid,  the  other 
bitter,  named  gentianite. 

GENTIAN  SPIRIT.  An  alco- 
holic liquor  produced  by  the  vinous 
fermentation  of  the  fusion  of 
gentian;  much  admired  by  the 
Swiss. 

GENU  (•yjyu).  The  knee.  Genua 
introrsum  jlexa  is  the  Latin  term 
for  knock-knee  or  in-knee  ;  genua 
arcuata,  for  bow-knee  or  out-knee 
(see  Genu  Valgum).  The  term 
genu  is  also  applied  to  the  rounded 
anterior  border  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losuni  of  the  brain. 

GENU  VALGUM.  This  term 
is  applied  to  the  deformity  called 
hwck-linee  or  X-linee.  In  classical 
language,  however,  vanis  is  knock- 
kneed  or  having  the  legs  bent  in- 
ward, while  valgus  is  bow-legged 
or  having  the  legs  bent  outwards. 

GENUS.  A  group  of  species 
which  possess  a  community  of 
essential  details  of  structure.  A 
genus  may  contain  hundreds  of 
siJecies,  or  be  limited  to  one. 

GEOMETRICAL  METHOD  IN 
MEDICINE.  This  consists  in 
deducing  phenomena  from  some 
one  law  or  force,  some  single  i)re- 
mise,  as  the  anivia  of  Stahl,  the 
four  elementary  y^uid.v  of  the  hu- 
moral ])athologists,  the  .•'imilia^ 
similibus  curantur  of  the  homooo- 
jiathists,  &c. 

GERM-CELL.  The  cell  result- 
ing from  the  union  of'tlie  spermato- 
zoon with  the  germinal  vesicle. 
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This  is  the  "primary"  germ- 
cell  ;  those  that  are  propagated  by- 
it  are  called  "  derivative  "  germ- 
cells.  These  and  the  assimilated 
yolk  constitute  the  germ-mass,  or 
matters  prepared  for  the  formation 
of  the  embryo. 

GEEM-THEOEY.  A  theory  for 
explaining  the  origin  of  what 
are  now  called  "  commmiicable," 
"spreading,"  or  "zymotic"  dis- 
eases. It  states  that  living  germs, 
produced  without  the  body  and 
possessing  an  independent  growth 
and  vitality,  enter  the  animal 
body  and  originate  their  specific 
diseases.    See  Septine. 

GEEMAN  SILVEE.  Packfong. 
Allata.  An  alloy  of  copi^er,  zinc, 
and  nickel,  mixed  in  different 
proportions  for  different  pur- 
poses. 

GEEMAN  TINDBE.  Amadou. 
A  substance  prepared  from  the 
Polyponis  fomentarius  and  ignia- 
rius,  by  cutting  the  fungi  into 
slices,  beating  and  .soaking  them 
iu  a  solution  of  nitre. 

GE'B.MEN.  The  term  applied 
by  LinnEeus  to  the  ovarium  of 
plants,  forming  the  base  of  the 
pistil,  and  containing  the  ovules. 

GBEMINAL  EPITHELIUM.  A 
layer  of  epithelial  cells  covering 
the  mesial  side  of  a  WolflBan  body, 
and  giving  rise  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  foetus  to 
the  male  or  female  reproductive 
elements. 

GEEMINAL  MATTEE.  Formed 
material.  These  are  terms  adopted 
by  Dr.  Beale,  and  synonymous 
with  the  cells  of  Schleiden  and 
Schwann,  as  subserving  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  and  growth  in 
animal  (issues.    See  Bioplasm. 

GERMINAL  SPOT.  The  nu- 
cleolus of  the  ovum,  the  macula 
germinativa  of  Wagner. 

GEEMINAL   VESICLE.  The 


essential  part  of  the  ovum  ;  the 
nucleus. 

GEEMINA'TION  (germinare,  to 
bud).  The  growth  of  the  plant 
from  seed ;  the  first  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  tlie  embryo  j  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  embrj'o  changes 
its  condition  to  that  of  a  young 
plant. 

GEEONTO'XON  {yepwv,  -yipov- 
ros,  an  old  man,  rd^of,  a  bow). 
Arcus  senilis.  The  opaque  circle, 
or  half-circle,  which  occurs  in  the 
cornea,  in  elderly  persons. 

GESTA'TION  (gestatio,  a  bear- 
ing or  carrying,  from  gestare,  to 
carry).  This  term  originallj^  de- 
noted "an  exercise  of  the  body, 
by  being  carried  in  coach,  litter, 
upon  horseback,  or  in  a  vessel  on 
the  water."  It  is  now  a  technical 
term  applied  only  to  the  period 
during  which  the  females  of  ani- 
mals carry  their  young ;  the  state 
of  pregnancy  ;  the  carrying  of  the 
foetus  in  utero. 

Gestation,  erratic  or  extra-ute- 
rine. Of  this  there  are  four  lands, 
viz. — the  ahdominaJ ,  in  which  the 
foetus  is  lodged  in  the  abdomen  ; 
the  interstitial,  in  which  the  foetus 
is  lodged  among  the  interstitial 
elements  of  the  uterus ;  the  ova- 
rian,  in  which  the  fcEtus  is  de- 
veloped in  the  ovarium ;  and  the 
tubular,  in  which  the  foetus  is 
lodged  in  the  Fallopian  tube. 

GIANT-CELL.  A  cell  of  vai-ious 
size  and  shape,  containing  a  vari- 
able number  of  nuclei,  and  con- 
sidered by  Schuepjiel  as  the  most 
esseutial  element  of  a  tubercle. 
See  Cell. 

GI'BBOUS  (gihhus,  protube- 
rant). That  which  has  a  pro- 
jecting convex  outline,  as  applied 
to  solid  bodies.  Tlie  term  gib- 
bosity is  applied  to  a  symptom 
which  occurs  in  rickets,  in  caries 
of  the  vertebrno,  &c. 


GIM- 

GI'MBERNAT'S  LIGAMENT. 
The  name  given  to  that  portion 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal 
line.  It  is  commonly  called  "the 
third  insertion  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment." Gimbernat  was  surgeon 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  femoral  hernia 
in  1793. 

GIN.  An  ardent  spirit  pre- 
pared from  fermented  malt  or 
other  grain,  and  flavoured  with  the 
essential  oil  of  juniper. 

GIN-LIVER.  Drunkard's  Liver. 
Cirrhotic  Liver.  A  term  applied 
to  the  liver  as  it  is  commonly 
known  amongst  gin-drinkers,  and 
others  who  indulge  freely  in  alco- 
hol ;  it  has  an  uneven  surface,  and 
is  very  tough  from  the  excessive 
formation  of  fibrous  tissue. 

GINGELLY  OIL.  A  non-drying 
fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Sesamiim  orientale  ;  also  known 
as  Teel  oil,  -Benne  oil,  and  Oil  of 
Sesamum. 

GI'NGER.  The  dried  rhizome 
of  Zingiber  officinale,  occurring  in 
flattish,  jointed,  branched,  or  lobed, 
palmate  pieces,  called  races  or 
hands,  which  rarely  exceed  four 
inches  in  length. 

GINGIVvE.  The  gums;  the 
reddish  tissue  which  surrounds 
the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Gingivitis 
is  a  barbarous  term  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gums,  causing  painful 
dentition.  TJlitis,  derived  from 
olKov,  or  oZ\a,  the  gums,  is  a 
preferable  term. 

Cwndea  ex  phmho  gingiva. 
Blue  gum  from  lead ;  a  blue  line 
close  to  the  margiTi  of  the  gums 
made  up  of  a  series  of  minute 
dark  dots,  and  duo  to  the  dejjosit 
of  lead  in  the  papillae  of  tlie  mu- 
cous membrane. 

GI'NGLYMUS  (yiyyXvuSs,  a 
hinge).    Tlie   hinge-like  joint;  a 
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species  of  articulation  admitting 
of  flexion  and  extension.  By  the 
older  writers,  the  term  ginghjmus 
was  used  to  denote  a  sjDecies  of 
diarthrosis,  a  joint  having  exten- 
sive movement.    See  Articulation. 

Ginglymoid  (fiSor,  likeness). 
Hinge-like ;  as  applied  to  that 
species  of  joint  which  admits  of 
flexion  and  extension. 

GINSENG.  The  dried  root  of 
Panax  Schinseng,  an  Araliaceous 
plant  highly  esteemed  in  China. 
The  Chinese  term  Jinsang  or 
Ginseng  implies  "  Wonder  of  the 
world,"  while  Panax  is  probably 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  de- 
noting a  cure  for  all  diseases. 

GIRALDES,  ORGAN  OF.  A 
fcBtal  relic  consisting  of  a  few 
small  tubules  of  the  WolflBan  body 
lying  in  front  of  the  spermatic 
cord  just  above  the  epididymis. 

GIZZARD.  The  very  muscular 
portion  of  the  gullet  in  certain 
birds. 

GLABE'LLA  (glaher,  smooth). 
The  triangular  space  between  the 
eye-brows.  Hence,  the  tei'm 
glabellar,  as  employed  by  Barclay, 
denotes  an  aspect  towards  the 
glabella  ;  and  glabellad,  used  ad- 
verbially, signifies  "towards  the 
glabellar  aspect." 

GLACIAL  ACETIC  ACID  {gla- 
cialis,  icy).  The  strongest  acetic 
acid  which  can  be  procured.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  crystal- 
lizing in  icy  leaflets,  which  occurs 
at  about  55°  Pahr. 

GLACIAL  PHOSPHORIC 
ACID.  Metaphosphoric  or  mono- 
basic phosphoric  acid,  appearing 
in  tho  form  of  a  colourless  trans- 
parent glass,  which  slowlydissolves 
in  water. 

GLAI/RIN.  Baregin.  A  term 
referred  by  some  writers  to  a 
gelatinous  vegotablo  matter ;  by 
others  to  a  psetido-orgauic  sub- 
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stance  which  forms  on  thermal 
waters.    See  Zoogen. 

GLAND  {rjlo.ns,  glandis,  an 
acoi-n).  The  tei-m  applied  (1)  to 
structures  whose  chief  function  is 
that  of  secretion,  i.e.  secreting 
glands,  (2)  to  collections  of  lym- 
phatic tissue  or  lymphatic  g/ands, 
the  "lymphatic  ganglions  "  of  the 
French,  (3)  to  certain  organs 
known  as  ductless  glands,  such  as 
the  thyroid  and  adrenal  bodies,  the 
thymus.  Secreting  glands  are  made 
up  of  secreting  cells,  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a  support- 
ing connective  tissue ;  according 
to  structiu-e  they  are  divided  into 
tabidar,  acinous  and  acino-tuhular, 
and  according  to  their  secretion 
into  albumi^iO'Us  (eiweiss-driisen), 
mucous  {scMehn-drusen)  and  muco 
alb'iiuiinous , 

1.  Gland,  conglobate  {con,  to- 
gether, globus,  a  ball),  or  simple ; 
a  gland  subsisting  by  itself,  as 
those  of  the  absorbent  system. 

2.  Gland,  conglomerate  (con,  to- 
gether, glomus,  glomeris,  a  heap), 
or  compound ;  a  gland  composed 
of  various  glands,  as  the  salivary, 
parotid,  pancreatic,  &c. 

3.  Glands,  concatenate  (chaiued 
together,  from  con  and  catena,  a 
chain),  or  glands  of  the  neck, 
presenting,  when  enlarged,  a  kind 
of  knotty  cord,  extending  from  be- 
hind the  ear  to  the  collar-bone. 

4.  Glands,  Brimnei^s,  or  the 
duodenal.  Small,  flattened,  granu- 
lar bodies,  found  in  the  duode- 
num, and  compared  collectively, 
by  Von  Brunu,  to  a  second  pan- 
creas. 

5.  Glands  of  Coivper.  Two 
small  glandular  bodies,  ])laccd 
parallel  to  each  other  before  the 
prostate.  They  are  also  called 
accessory  glands. 

6.  Glands,  Haversian.  The  name 
of   the  fatty  bodies   which  are 


found  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  joints,  and  in  general  lying 
behind  the  synovial  fringes.  Clop- 
ton  Havers  supposed  them  to  be 
t^he  agents  of  the  synovial  secretion, 
and  called  them  glanduloi  mv.cila- 
ginosce.  Weitbrecht  called  them 
adipo-glandulosm. 

7.  Glands,  lymphatic.  Oval 
bodies  situated  in  the  coui-se  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  giving 
rise  to  new  lymphatic  trunks. 

8.  Glands  of  Lieberkiihn.  Nu- 
merous glands  situated  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestines,  each  gland  being 
a  simple  blind  sac  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  shaped  like  a  small 
test  tube,  with  its  closed  end  out- 
wards, and  its  open  end  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  intestine. 

9.  Glands,  Meibomian.  Minute 
glands  embedded  in  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  cai-tilages  of 
the  eye-lids,  resembling  parallel 
strings  of  pearls.  The  complejdty 
of  a  Meibomian  glaud  consists  in 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  follicles 
open  into  a  single  tube. 

10.  Glands  of  Pacchioni.  The 
granulations  found  in  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain;  so  called 
after  Pacchioni,  an  Italian  ana- 
tomist (1665-1726),  their  dis- 
coverer. These  bodies  have  no 
analogy  whatsoever  with  glands, 
properly  so  called. 

11.  Glands,  Fci/cr' s,  01-  aggregate. 
Clustered  glands,  resembiing'oval 
patches,  princijially  situated  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  Peycr 
was  a  Swiss  anatomist  (1653- 
1712). 

12.  Glands,  salivary.  The  sali- 
vai-y  glands  consist  of  three  pairs, 
the  parotid,  the  submaxillary, 
and  the  sublingual. 

13.  Glands,  solitary.  Small 
flattened  granular  bodies,  found 
in  the   stomach  and  intestines. 
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They  are  sometimes  erroneously 
called  Bruuuer's. 

14.  Glands  of  Tyson,  or  Odori- 
ferous glands.  The  name  of  cer- 
tain glands  situated  around  the 
neck  and  corona  of  the  glans  penis 
in  the  male,  and  of  the  glaus  cli- 
toridis  in  the  female,  secreting 
a  strongly  odorous  humor,  called 
smegma  -preputii. 

GLAND-CYSTS.  Cysts  formed 
by  the  obstruction  of  excretory 
ducts,  or  follicles  of  glands,  or  by 
the  abnormal  development  of 
portions  of  glands  without  ducts. 

GLAND-TISSUE.  An  essential 
constituent  of  glandular  tumor, 
consisting  of  sacs,  or  pouches  of 
clean  pellucid  membrane,  arranged 
in  lobules  or  acini,  and  filled  with 
glandular  e25ithelium. 

GLANDERS .  A  febrile  disease, 
due  to  the  introduction  into  the 
system  of  a  specific  poison,  ori- 
ginating in  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule, 
and  communicated  directly  or  in- 
directly from  them  to  man."  When 
the  nasal  cavities  are  principally 
affected,  the  disease  is  called 
glanders;  when  the  lymphatic 
system  suffers,  it  is  called  farcy. 
The  two  diseases  ai'e  essentially 
identical,  both  being  caused  by  the 
same  poison.  See  UqvAnia  and 
Farciininuin. 

GLA'NDULA  (dim.  of  glans,  an 
acorn  or  gland).  In  anatomy,  a 
little  gland;  in  botany,  a  tubercle, 
and  especially  an  organ  which 
secretes  the  fluids  peculiar  to 
different  species  of  plants. 

GLANDQLAR  TUMORS.  Tu- 
mors formed  by  the  development 
of  a  tissue  roseiiibling  that  of 
secreting  glands.  In  the  female 
breast  they  are  known  as  chronic 
■tnummtirij  tumor,  and  imperfect 
glandular  hypertrophy. 

GLANDS  (same  as  pdhavof,  by 
interchange  of  the  letters  hi  and 


gl).  Literally  an  acorn,  a  mast  of 
any  tree  ;  a  pellet  of  lead,  or  other 
metal.  Glans  clitoridis  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  small  accumulation  of 
erectile  tissue  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  clitoris.  Glans 
penis  is  the  vascular  body  form- 
ing the  extremity  of  the  penis  ;  it 
is  circumscribed  by  a  prominent 
ridge,  termed  the  corona  glandis. 

GLANS,  in  Botany.  A  dry,  in- 
ferior, indehiscent  fruit,  with  a 
hard  pericarp,  as  in  querous,  cas- 
tauea,  fagus,  &c.  The  glans  is 
called  calybio  by  Mirbel,  and  nu- 
cula  by  Desvaux.    See  Jcluenium. 

GLASS.  Vitriim.  An  alkaline 
silicate,  or  a  mixture  of  alkaline 
with  earthy  silicates ;  chemically 
considered,  therefore  it  bears  a 
near  relation  to  ceramic  ware, 
especially  the  variety  known  as 
soft  porcelain.  The  varieties  of 
glass  are  thi-ee,  viz.  colourless 
glass  without  lead;  colom-less  glass 
with  lead,  termed  by  us  Jlint- 
glass,  and  by  the  Trench,  crystal; 
and  the  several  varieties  of  coloured 
glass. 

1.  Glass-gall.  Fiel  de  verre  ;  fel 
vitri ;  sandiver.  The  saline  scum 
which  rises  to  the  surface  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Glass-wool.  Glass  spun  as 
fine  as  the  ordinary  fibre  of  wool. 
It  is  made  in  Germany,  and  is  pro- 
posed for  the  filtration  of  veiy 
acid  solutions,  as  chromic  acid,  &c. 

3.  Glass,  soluble.  A  glass  formed 
by  combining  potash  or  soda  with 
silicic  acid  or  silica,  without  any 
third  ingredient.  It  presents  the 
usual  vitreous  aspect,  but  is  easily 
dissolved  in  water. 

4.  The  term  Glass  is  also  ap- 
plied to  glassg  substances,  as  the 
glass  of  antimony,  or  the  sul- 
phide ;  to   mica,  glacios  Maria;, 
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or  Muscovy  glass;  to  bismuth,  or 
tin-glass,  &c. 

GLAUBER'S  SALT.  Sal  mira- 
hile.  Native  sulphate  of  soda, 
frequently  found  in  mineral 
springs,  and  sometimes  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  named 
from  Glauber,  a  German  chemist, 
who  first  noticed  the  substance  as 
a  saline  mass  left  after  the  pro- 
duction of  muriatic  acid  from 
common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Glauber's  secret  sal  ammoniac  is 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  consti- 
tuent of  soot  from  coal.  Glauher- 
ite  is  a  crystallized  salt,  consisting 
of  nearly  equal  parts  of  the  sul- 
phates of  lime  and  soda. 

GLAUCIC  ACID  (y\avK6s, 
azure).  An  acid  procured  from 
the  teazle  and  scabious  plants. 

GLAUCI'NA  (y\avK6s,  azure). 
A  term  proposed  for  the  natural 
form  of  cow-pox,  from  the  bluish 
or  azui-e  tint  of  the  vesicles. 

GLAU'CINE  (yXavKSs,  azure). 
An  alkaloid  procured  from  the 
leaves  and  stem  of  Qlaucium  lu- 
teimi.  It  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and 
forms  salts  with  acids.  Glauco- 
pic7-ine  is  found  in  the  same 
plant. 

GLAUCO'SIS ;  GLAUCO'MA 
(y\avK6oixai,  to  sulier  from  glau- 
coma;  yXavicos,  bluish-gray).  By 
these  terms  Hippocrates  compre  - 
hended  all  opacities  behind  the 
pupil.  But  the  terms  soon  be- 
came limited  to  those  opacities 
which  were  of  a  greenish  colour. 
They  now  denote  a  morbidly  in- 
creased tension  of  the  tunics  of 
the  eye-ball,  produced  by  intra- 
ocular (hydi-ostatic)  pressure  of  its 
contained  fluids. 

1.  Glaucosis  and  glauco^na  have, 
in  classical  terminology,  distinct 
meanings.  Mason  Good  prefers 
glaucosis  to  glaucoma,  "  because 
the  final  -oma  imports  usually. 


and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  consistency,  ought  always  to 
import,  external  protuberance,  as 
in  staphyloma,  sarcoma,  &c." 
But  this  is  not  correct  criticism. 
The  two  terms  are  related  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect,  and  their 
characteristic  terminations  are 
not  -oma  and  -osis,  but  -ma  and 
-sis.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

2.  Glaucoma  fulminans .  A  term 
applied  by  Graefe  to  the  extremely 
violent  case  of  glaucoma,  in  which 
vision  is  lost  in  a  few  hours. 

GLEET.  Gonorrhwa  mucosa.  A 
transparent  mucous  discharge 
from  the  membrane  of  the  ure- 
thra ;  sometimes  the  sequela  of 
gonorrhoea. 

GLE'NOID  {yAvvTj,  a  cavity, 
dSos,  form).  The  name  of  a  part 
having  a  shallow  cavity,  as  the 
socket  of  the  shoulder-joint ;  also 
of  a  fossa  of  the  temporal  bones, &c. 

GLI'ADINE  (yXla,  glue).  The 
viscid  portion  of  gluten. 

GLI'DING.  The  simple  move- 
ment of  one  articular  surface  on 
another,  existing  in  different  de- 
grees in  all  the  joints. 

GLIO'MATA  (y\la,  glue).  Sar- 
comatous tumors  occurring  in  the 
neuroglia  or  interstitial  connective 
tissue  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
retina. 

GLISSON'S  CAPSULE.  A  cel- 
lulo-vascular  membrane,  which 
envelopes  the  hepatic  vessels  in 
the  right  border  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  and  accompanies  them 
through  the  transverse  fissm-e  to 
their  ultimate  ramifications. 

GLO'BULES,  RED  {glohulus, 
dim.  of  globus,  a  ballj.  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
consisting  of  biconcave  corpuscles 
or  discs  composed  of  haematin  and 
globulin. 

GLO'BULI  MARTIA'LES. 
Boules  de  Nancy,     The  ferric 
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tartrate  of  potash  ;  the  globuli  of 
this  salt  were  formerly  wrapped 
in  mnsliu,  and  suspended  in  water 
to  form  a  chalybeate  solution. 

GLO'BULIN.  The  principal 
constitueut  of  i.he  blood-globules 
or  corpuscles,  closely  allied  to 
albumen.  It  occurs  in  large  pro- 
portion in  the  matter  composing 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  amylaceous  granules  found  in 
the  tissue  of  plants,  which  Turpin 
considered  as  tho  elementary 
state  of  the  tissue.  See  Hmmo- 
globim  and  Paraglohulin. 

GLO'BUS  HYSTE'KICUS.  A 
sensation  attendant  on  hysteria, 
as  of  a  globus  or  ball  ascending  to 
the  stomach,  then  up  the  chest 
to  the  neck,  and  becoming  fixed 
in  the  throat. 

GLOBUS  MA'JOE  EPIDIDY'- 
MIS.  A  name  applied  to  the 
npper  end  of  the  epididymis, 
which  is  of  great  size,  owing  to 
the  large  assemblage  of  convo- 
luted tubes  in  the  coni  vasculosi. 

Globus  minor  epididymis.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  epididymis, 
consisting  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  vas  deferens,  previously  to 
its  commencing  its  ascending 
course . 

GLOMERA'TION  (;/Zomiw,  glo- 
meris,  a  ball  or  clew  of  thread). 
Literally,  heaping  into  a  ball  ;  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  tumor. 

GLO'MERULE.  Glomus.  A 
form  of  inflorescence  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  ca})itulum 
that  the  compound  does  to  the 
simple  umbel ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
cluster  of  capitnla  enclosed  in 
a  common  involucrum,  as  in 
Echinops. 

GLO'MRRULUS  (dim.  of  glo- 
mus, a  ball,  as  of  cotton).  The 
name  of  a  ])lexiform  tuft  of  minute 
vessels  or  looped  capillaries,  con- 


tained within  each  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  capsules. 

GLO'NOINE  OIL.  Nitro-gly- 
cerin.  A  highly  explosive  sub- 
stance, prepared  by  adding  gly- 
cerine to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture ;  it  is  trinitrate 
of  glyceryl.  A  one  per  cent, 
solution  on  alcohol  is  used  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes.  Under 
the  name  Nohle's  oil,  it  has  been 
used  in  mining  operations.  Its 
explosive  force  is  said  to  be  ten 
times  more  powerful  than  that  of 
gunpowder. 

GLO'SSA,  or  GLOTTA  (yA&iraa, 
yAwrra).  The  tongue  ;  the  organ 
of  si^eech. 

1.  Gloss-agra  {&ypa,  seizure). 
Inflammation  of  the  tongue ; 
swelled  tongue  ;  a  term  synony- 
mous with  glossalgia,  glossocele, 
glossitis,  &c. 

2.  Gloss-itis.  Inflammatio  lin- 
gua). Inflammation  of  the  tongue  ; 
a  rare  affection,  generally  an  ac- 
companiment of  other  diseases, 
rather  than  anidiopathic  affection. 

3.  Glosso-.  Terms  compounded 
of  this  word  belong  to  nerves  or 
muscles  attached  to  the  tongue, 
as  in  the  three  following  terms. 

4.  Glosso-staphylinm.  Palato- 
glossus. A  designation  of  the 
constrictor  isthmi  faucium,  from 
its  origin  in  the  tongue,  and  in- 
sertion into  the  uvula. 

5.  Glosso-pharyngeus.  The  name 
applied  to  those  fibres  of  the 
superior  constrictor  which  take 
origin  from  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

6.  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 
Another  name  for  the  eighth  pair. 

7.  Glosso-cutuchus  {KareX'^,  to 
hold  down).  An  instrument  for 
depressing  the  tongue. 

8.  Glosso-cele  {KriKVt  a  tumor). 
An  extrusion  of  the  tongue  ; 
swelled  tongiie. 
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9.  Glosso-comum  {Kojxiu,  to 
guard).  Formerly,  a  case  for  the 
tongue  of  a  hautboy ;  but,  meta- 
phorically, a  kind  of  long  box,  or 
case,  for  containing  a  fractured  leg. 

10.  G/osso-hyal  {Jiyoides  os).  A 
bone  of  the  haimal  spine  of  most 
fishea,  which  enters  the  substance 
of  the  tongue.    See  Vertebra. 

11.  Glostio-logy  {\6yos,  an  ac- 
count). An  account  of  the  tongue  ; 
generally,  an  account  of  termino- 
logy. 

12.  Glofiso-toiny  [TOfi-f),  section). 
Dissection  of  the  tongue. 

GLO'TTIS  (7Aa)TTi'j,  the  glottis, 
or  mouth  of  the  windiaipe).  Rima 
glottidis.  The  aperture  between 
the  arytaanoid  cartilages.  It  is 
covered  by  a  cartilage  called  the 
epi-qlottis. 

GLU'CIC  ACID  {yAvKis,  sweet). 
Glucinic  acid.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  lime  or  barytes  on  graj^e- 
sugar. 

GLUCI'NUM  {y\vK6s,  sweet). 
Beryllium.  A  rare  metal,  found 
associated  with  silica  and  alumina 
in  the  emerald,  which  is  a  double 
silicate  of  alumina  and  ghicina, 
the  only  known  oxide  of  the 
metal ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  heryl. 
It  is  named  from  the  sweet  taste 
of  its  salts. 

^  GLUCOH.^'MIA  {y\vKvs,sweet, 
atfia,  blood).  Glycohwinia.  Gly- 
ccemia.  A  saccharine  state  of  the 
blood,  characteristic  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  or  saccharino  diabetes — 
the  condition  of  glucosuria. 

GLU'COSB  [y\vK{,s,  sweet). 
Dextro-glucose.  A  designation  of 
grape-sugar.  The  glucosides  are 
a  class  of  substances  so  named 
from  the  presence  of  glucose 
among  their  products  of  decompo- 
sition. The  chief  member  of  this 
class  is  salicin.  Lcevo-glv,cosc  is 
fruit-sugar. 


_  GLUCOSU'RIA  (yKvKis,  sweet, 
oupe'tD,  to  make  water).  Glyco- 
suria. A  morbid  condition  of  the 
urine,  in  which  it  contains  gluco.se 
or  grape-sugar.  The  term  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  synonym 
of  diabetes  mellitus,  melituria, 
&c. 

GLUE  (gluten).  The  common 
gelatine  of  commerce,  made  from 
the  parings  of  hides,  hoofs,  &c. 
JEther-glue  is  an  excellent  liquid 
glue  made  by  dissolving  glue  in 
nitric  ether. 

GLUME  {gluma,  the  husk  of 
corn).  A  term  applied  to  the  pe- 
culiar envelope  of  the  floral  appa- 
ratus in  grasses,  which  are  hence 
called  glumacecD.  It  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  bract. 

GLUT^'US  (y\  ovTos,  nates,  the 
buttock).  The  name  of  three 
muscles  of  the  hip,  forming  pai-t 
of  the  buttock.  They  are  the 
maximus,  which  extends  the 
thigh ;  the  viedius,  which  acts  in 
standing ;  and  the  minimus, 
which  assists  the  others. 

_GLU'TEN((/eZa)-e,  to  congeal).  A 
viscid  substance  obtained  from 
wheaten  flour,  and  termed  the 
vegeto-animal  principle  (contain- 
ing nitregen).  It  contains  vegetable 
fihrin,  resembling  the  substance  of 
muscular  fibre ;  a  substance  resem- 
bling the  casein,  which  composes 
the  curd  of  milk;  and  glutin, 
which  resembles  the  albumen  of 
the  blood. 

1.  Gluten  Bread.  An  article  of 
diet  used  in  diabetes.  It  is  not 
made  of  pure  gluten,  but  one-sixth 
of  the  original  quantity  of  starch 
contained  in  the  flour  is  retained. 

2.  Gluten,  crude,  or  Beccaria'st 
gluten.  Names  given  to  the 
thick,  tenacious  mass  which  is 
left  when  wheaten  dough  is 
washed  on  a  sieve  by  a  stream  of 
water;    a    milky  liquid  passes 
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through,  and  the   crude  gluten 
remains. 

3.  Gluten,  gramdated.  A  paste 
made  by  the  artificial  addition  of 
wheat-gluten  to  the  ordinary 
wheat,  forming  an  agreeable  and 
nutritious  food. 

4.  Glutinous  Sap.  Milky  Sap. 
Vegetable  milk,  or  the  juice  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  the  Palo 
de  Vaca,  or  Coiu-free,  which  grows 
in  the  province  of  Caraccas. 

GLU'TIN.    A  synonym  of  gela- 
tin. 

GLTCERI'NTJM(7XuK.5r,  sweet). 
Propenyl  alcohol.  Glycerin  ;  "  a 
sweet  principle  obtained  from 
fats  and  fixed  oils,  and  contain- 
ing a  small  percentage  of  water." 
— Br.  Ph.  It  is  a  clear  colourless 
fluid,  and  was  termed  by  Chevreul 
the  "father  of  the  fatty  acids." 
Glyceryl  is  the  hypothetical  radi- 
cal of  glycerin  ;  the  glycerides  are 
the  compound  ethers  of  glycerin ; 
and  the  glycerita.  are  the  pharma- 
ceutical prepai'ations  of  glycerin. 

GLYCOCHO'LIC  ACID  (yKvKis, 
sweet,  x"^^)  bile).  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  bile. 

GLY'COCIN  {ykvKis,  sweet). 
Olycocol.  Amid-acetic  acid.  One 
of  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  glycocholic  acid. 

GLY'COGEN  (y\vKv^,  sweet, 
yepvdu,  to  produce).  Animal 
Starch.  A  substance  elaborated 
from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  and 
capable  of  passing  very  readily, 
under  the  influence  of  the  animal 
fluids,  into  glycose,  or  liver-sugar  ; 
it  is  also  found  in  leucocytes,  in 
the  tissues  of  the  embryo,  and  in 
fresh -water  mussels. 

GLYCOL  (yKvKvs,  sweet).  The 
type  of  a  new  class  of  comjjounds, 
occupying  an  intermodiale  place 
between  the  class  of  alcohols  of 
which  common  alcohol  is  the  type, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  class  of 
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bodies  of  which  glycerin  is  the 
type,  on  the  other.  The  name 
glycol  has  been  given  to  express 
this  relation,  and  that  of  diaiomic 
alcohol  to  denote  that  they  have 
a  capacity  of  saturation  double 
that  of  common  alcohol. 

GLYCYRRHI'ZA  GLA'BRA 
{yXvKvs,  sweet,  ^i^a,  a  root).  Com- 
mon Liquorice  ;  a  Leguminous 
plant,  the  root  or  underground 
stem  of  which,  fresh  and  dried,  is 
called  liquorice-root,  or  stick-liquor- 
ice. The  Greeks  distinguished  the 
liquorice-root  by  the  name  adip- 
son  (from  a,  priv.,  and  S'i\f/a, 
thirst),  from  its  property  of 
assuaging  thirst;  perhaps  the 
term  liquorice  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  idea. 

Glycyrrhizin  or  Glycion.  Li- 
quorice-sugar ;  the  saccharine 
juice  of  liquorice-root,  and  some 
other  roots  of  sweet  taste. 

GLY'OXAL.  The  aldehyde  of 
glycol,  found  among  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  nitroua 
ether  in  contact  with  water. 

GLYO'XYLINE.  An  explosive 
substance  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  gun-cotton  pulp  and  saltpetre 
saturated  with  nitro-glycerine. 

GL  YTHOGRAPHY  (yKvf'f,,  hol- 
lowing, ypd(pai,  to  describe).  A 
method  of  etching  by  galvanism, 
in  which  the  paint  or  composition 
is  so  laid  on  as  to  cause  a  series 
of  hollows  in  the  electrotype  de- 
posit, suflSciently  deep  to  prevent 
being  inked  by  the  inking  roller; 
in  other  words,  all  those  parts 
which  are  to  be  black  in  the  im- 
pression are  left  untouched  on 
the  plate— a  jjlan  directly  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  electro-tint. 

GNA'THOS  (yvdeos,  the  cheek 
or  jaw).  The  cheek,  the  jaw ; 
the  part  of  the  jaw  in  which  the 
teeth  are  fixed,  and,  hence,  the 
term  prognathous  denotes  the 
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prominence  of  the  jaw  in  the 
Negro  variety  of  the  human  race. 
The  term  has  also  been  used  in 
pathology,  as  in  gnathitis,  gnatho- 
neuralgia,  gnatho-paralysis,  gna- 
tho-plegia,  gnatlio-rrhagia,  &c. 
The  Greek  terms  yudOos  and  76- 
veiov,  the  Latin  gena  (our  clan), 
the  Latin  gingiva,  perhaps  the 
German  Gaumen  (our  gums),  are 
all  derived  from  the  Greek  yews, 
the  under  jaw,  the  upper  jaw 
being  yeveiov. 

Gnatho-stoma.  A  genus  of  Ne- 
matoid  entozou,  remarkable  for 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  salivary 
apparatus.  Beautiful  i^reparatious 
of  both  the  male  and  female  worms 
dissected  are  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

GOA  POWDER.  Bahia  powder. 
Araroha  powder.  Chrysarohin. 
The  powder  produced  from  a 
leguminous  plant  growing  in 
Bahia,  and  employed  as  a  power- 
ful remedy  in  certain  skin  diseases, 
such  as  ringworm. 

GOADBY'S  SOLUTION.  A 
preparation  for  preserving  animal 
substances,  made  with  bay-salt, 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  arsenious 
acid,  and  water. 

GCEBEL'S  PYEO'PHORUS.  A 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  lead,  in 
which  the  latter  is  in  so  extreme 
a  state  of  division,  as  to  take  fire 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
foi'med  by  heating  the  tartrate  of 
lead  in  a  closed  vessel  or  tube  to 
dull  redness. 

GOITRE,  or  GOTRE  (probably 
a  corruption  of  guttur,  the  throat). 
Tlie  name  given  in  Switzerland  to 
Bronchocele,  or  the  Thyrophrasia 
of  Alibert.  Heister  thought  it 
should  be  called  tracheocele. 
Prossor,  from  its  frequency  in  the 
hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire,  called  it 
the  Derhyahire  neclc;  and,  not 
salisfied  respecting  the  similitude 


of  this  tumor  to  that  observed  on 
the  necks  of  women  on  the  Alps, 
the  English  bronchocele.  It  con- 
sists in  an  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  is  frequently 
associated  with  cretinism.  See 
Bronchocele  exophthalmica ,  and 
Exophthalmos. 

GOLD.  Aurum.  A  metal  al- 
most invariably  found  in  the  me- 
tallic state,  usually,  however, 
combined  -with  silver  or  cop- 
per, or  both.  Sterling  gold  con- 
sists of  22  parts  of  gold  and  2  of 
copper  ;  standard  gold,  of  18  gold 
and  6  copjDcr ;  in  green  gold, 
silver  is  substituted  for  copper. 
Gold,  alloyed  vnth  much  silver,  is 
called  electruin. 

GOLD-BEATERS'  SKIN.  A 
delicate  membrane  ijrepared  from 
the  peritoneal  or  external  mem- 
brane of  the  large  intestine  of  the 
ox.  ■  The  manufacture  of  this 
article  is  termed  by  the  French 
hoyauderie,  from  hoyau,  an  intes- 
tine. 

GOLD-LEAF  ELECTROME- 
TER. An  instrument  for  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  electricity  by 
the  divei-gence  of  two  slips  of 
gold-leaf. 

GOLDEN  OINTMENT.  Sin- 
gleton's Eye-salve.  Sulphide  of 
arsenic  (orpiment)  and  lard,  or 
spermaceti- ointment.  The  Un- 
guentum  Uydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydi 
of  the  London  College  is  also  sold 
under  the  same  title. 

GOLDEN  SU'LPHURET.  A 
sulphide  of  antimony,  also  termed 
sulphantiuionic  acid,  and  prepared 
by  precipitating  antimouic  acid 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  See 
Kennes  Mineral. 

GOMPHO'SIS  {y6ix<poicns,  a  bolt- 
ing together,  from  yoncpos,  a  bolt). 
An  articulation  of  bones,  like  that 
of  a  nail  in  a  piece  of  wood  ;  that 
of  the  teeth,  for  instance,  in  their 
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sockets.  By  the  ancient  writers, 
the  word  gomphoais  was  applied 
to  a  species  of  ^•i/ji.art/iro.si.s,  an 
almost  immovable  joint.  See 
Articulation. 

GONOCO'CCUS  (701-7),  semen, 
KOKKOs,  a  kernel).  A  form  of  Mi- 
crococcus found  in  the  gonor- 
rhceal  discharge. 

GONOREHCE'A  (yopv,  semen, 
peai,  to  dow).  Clap.  Literally,  a 
flow  of  semen ;  but  really  an  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
genital  organs,  produced  by  con- 
tagion from  the  pus  of  a  mem- 
brane similarly  affected.  See 
Baptorrhaa  and  its  two  following 
terms.    See  also  Balanitis. 

GO'NOSOME  (youv,  semen, 
(Tctifia,  body).  A  term  applied  to 
a  series  of  rep)roductive  zooids 
produced  by  the  flowers  of  the 
hydroid  zoophytes.  See  Tropho- 
some. 

GONUA'GRA  {y6vv,  the  knee, 
&ypa,  seizure).  Gonatagra.  Gout 
of  the  knee.  Though  the  Greeks 
had  no  apecitic  term  for  gout  of 
the  knee,  they  had  some  epithets 
very  expressive  of  its  effects ; 
such  are  yovv-Ka/x^-eTrlKvpTO^,  twist- 
ing the  knee  awry,  and  yovv-Kavcr- 
dypvTTva,  burning  the  knee  and 
keeping  one  awake. 

GONYA'LGIA  (youvahy^s,  suf- 
fering pain  in  the  knee,  Hipp.). 
A  local  variety  of  regular  gout 
attacking  the  knee.    See  Qout. 

GOOSE-SKIN.  The  vernacular 
term  for  that  state  of  the  skin  in 
which  it  resembles  the  surface  of 
a  plucked  fowl.  Sec  Cutia  An- 
Heritia. 

GO'RDIUS.  The  8eta  equina, 
or  horse-hair  worm  of  the  old 
writers.  It  is  supposed  to  occa- 
sion intestinal  dt.sea.se  among  the 
peasantry  of  Lapland  from  drink- 
ing water  impregnated  with  this 


worm  ;  ajTuA  cuticidar  disease,  when 
it  is  lodged  under  the  skin,  con- 
stituting the  morbus  pilaris  of 
Horst,  and  the  morbus  a  crinoyii- 
bus  of  Sauvages,  &c.  See  Pseudo- 
helminths. 

GORGET.  An  instrument  used 
in  lithotomy,  for  cutting  the  pros- 
tate gland  and  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

GOSSY'PIUM.  A  genus  of 
malvaceous  plants,  various  species 
of  which  yield  cotton  wool,  con- 
sisting of  the  hairs  of  the  seed, 
carded,  and  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  pyroxylin.  Common 
to  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
World. 

GOULARD  -  WATER,  Liquor 
plumbi  diacetatis  dilutus.  Solu- 
tion of  diacetate  of  lead,  distilled 
water,  and  proof-spirit. 

GOULARD'S  CERATE.  The 
ceratum  phimbi  comp.,  or  com- 
pound cerate  of  lead.  The  for- 
mula for  this  differs,  however, 
from  Goulard's  original  recipe,  in 
ordering  camphor,  while  the  other 
directs  a  large  quantity  of  water 
to  be  mixed  with  the  cerate. 

GOULARD'S  EXTRACT.  Tri- 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  p)repared  by 
dissolving  litharge  in  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead. 

GOURD  OIL.  Cucumber  oil. 
A  drying  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  several  species  of 
cucumis  and  cucurbita. 

GOUT  (goutte,  French ;  gutta, 
Latin,  a  drop).  A  term,  derived, 
like  rheumatism,  from  the  humoral 
pathology,  and  suggestijig  the 
dropping  of  a  morbid  fluid  into 
the  joints.  Tho  disease  presents 
the  following  varieties  : — 

1.  Acute  Gou  t.    Podagra  acuta. 
"A  specific  febrile  disorder,  cha- 
racterized by  non-suppurative  in- 
flammation,   with  considerable 
(redness  of  certain  joints — chielly 
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of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  espe- 
ciaUy,  in  the  first  attack,  of  the 
great  toe— and  attended  with  ex- 
cess of  uric  acid  in  the  blood." 

2.  Chronic  Gout.  Podagra  lon- 
ga.  A  persistent  constitutional 
affection,  characterized'  by  stiff- 
ness and  swelling  of  various  joints, 
with  deposits  of  urate  of  soda." 

3.  Retrocedent  Gout.  "A  term 
applied  to  cases  of  gout  in  which 
some  internal  organ  becomes  af- 
fected on  the  disappearance  of 
the  disease  from  the  joints.  It 
should  be  referred  to  acute  or 
chronic  gout."— JVoui.  of  Dis. 

4.  Synonyms.  (1.)  Local  varie- 
ties of  Regular  Gout  are  named 
podagra,  cheiragra,  cleisagra,  and 
gonuagra,  in  reference  to  the  parts 
affected.  (2.)  Irregular  Gout  has 
been  termed  non-articular,  ano- 
malous, retrocedent,  misplaced 
gout,  &c. 

GOUTY  CONCEETIONS.  Cal- 
culi formed  in  the  joints  of  gouty 
persons,  resembling  chalk-stones 
in  colour-  and  softness,  and  con- 
sisting of  xu'ate  of  soda. 

GOUTY  KIDNEY.  A  term 
applied  to  the  small  red  granular 
kidney  found  after  death  in  cases 
of  chronic  gout. 

GOWN,  RED.  Tooth-rash; 
red  gitm-rash.  Popular  names  for 
strophulus,  or  the  Exormia  stro- 
phulus of  Mason  Good. 

GRAA'FIAN  VESICLES.  Graa- 
fian Follicle.  Small  cells  or  vesi- 
cles, also  called  ovisacs,  because 
they  contain  the  ovum  ;  they  arc 
found,  some  near  the  surface,  and 
others  embedded  in  the  substance, 
of  the  ovary. 

GRA'CILIS.  Slender;  the  name 
of  a  long,  thin,  flat  muscle,  other- 
wise called  rectus  internus  feiiio- 
ris,  from  its  straight  direc- 
tion. 

GEAINESD' AVIGNON.  French 


berries.  The  unripe  fruit  of 
Rhamnus  infectorius ;  used  in 
dyeing. 

GRAMME.  The  unit  of  weight 
in  the  metrical  system ;  it  is  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
distilled  water  at  4°  C.  and  760"""^ 
and  is  equal  to  15,342  grains 
Troy. 

GRANA  PARADI'SL  Grains 
of  Paradise.  Guinea  grains  or 
Malageuta  pepper  ;  the  hot,  acrid, 
aromatic  seeds  of  the  Amomum 
melegeuta,  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  a  fictitious  strength 
to  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 

GRANA  SECA'LIS  DEGENE- 
RA'TI.  Ergot ;  a  substance  found 
in  the  paleaj  of  rye,  &c. ;  also 
termed  Spermoedia  clavus,  Secale 
cornutum,  SiJui-red  rye,  &c.  See 
Ergota. 

GRANA  TI'GLIA.  GranaDilla; 
Grana  Tilli.  The  seeds  of  Croton 
Tiglium,  from  which  croton-oil  is 
procured. 

GRA'NADIN.  A  sweet  sub- 
stance procured  from  the  root  of 
the  pomegranate,  and  now  de- 
cided to  be  mannite. 

GRANA'TUM  (gro  nates,  having 
many  grains  or  seeds) .  The  word 
malum,  or  apple,  being  understood, 
the  term  denotes  a  pomegranate. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  Punica, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  Hippocrates  mentions  it 
by  what  is  supposed  to  be  its  Phce- 
nician  name,  criSv,  side.  By  the 
Romaus  it  was  called  Punica  and 
Punicum  malum,  from  its  having 
been  introduced  from  Carthage. 

GRA'NDO  (a  hailstone).  Cha- 
lazion. A  small  serous  tumor  of 
the  eye-lid,  named  from  its  resem- 
blance in  size,  trauspai-ency,  and 
hardness  to  a  hailstone ;  an  im- 
perfectly suppurating  stye. 

GRANULAR     CASTS.  See 


Ca.<ts.  They  are  t'otuied  of  the  de- 
bris of  broken-down  epithelial  cells. 

GRANULAR  LIDS.  The  con- 
dition of  the  eye-lids  in  granular 
ophthalmia;  the  coujanutiva  is 
thickened  and  studded  with  small 
elevations.    See  Trachoma. 

GRANULAR  LIVER.  A  syno- 
nym of  Cirrhotic  Liver  from  the 
granular  appearance  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  organ. 

GRANULA'TION  (cjranum,_  a 
grain).  1.  A  process  by  which 
minute  grain-like,  fleshy  eleva- 
tions are  formed  on  the  surface  of 
wounds  or  ulcers  during  their 
healing.  2.  In  Chemistry,  the 
term  denotes  a  process  for  the 
mechanical  division  of  metals  by 
agitating  them  in  a  melted  state 
till  they  cool,  or  shaking  them  in 
a  box,  or  pouring  them  from  a 
certain  height  into  cold  water. 

GRA'NULE  {granwm,  a  grain). 
A  little  grain  ;  a  small  particle. 

GRANULE  -  MASSES.  The 
name  given  to  large  bodies  occur- 
ring in  cases  of  non-inflammatory 
softening  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  in 
their  form  and  general  appearance 
they  resemble  mulberries. 

GRAPE-SEED  OIL.  A  drying 
fixed  oil  obtained  by  ex)jrcssion 
from  the  seeds  of  grapes ;  also 
known  as  oil  of  i«me-.stones. 

GRAPE  -  SUGAR.  Glucoxe ; 
Destroxe.  A  variety  of  the  rjran  ul o  r 
or  crumMing  sugars  of  the  Germans. 

GRA'PHITE  (ypdcpw,  to  write  ; 
so  termed  from  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  pencils).  Plum- 
bago, or  black  lead,  found  in  pri- 
mary mountains.  It  is  a  nearly 
j)urc  form  of  carbon. 

GRA'PnOSPASM  (7pcJ</)cu,  (rwaa- 
fids,  convulsion).  Spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers  in  writers' 
cramp. 

-GKAPHY  [ypatpi],  writing,  or 
painting,  from  ypdcpw,  to  write). 
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A  description  of  anything,  pro- 
perly in  writing  or  painting. 
Heuce  adeno-(/ra!p7ii/(a57fi',  agland), 
a  description  of  the  glands  ;  osteo- 
grapliij  ^oariou,  a  bone),  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bones ;  phyto-(/rap/ii/ 
{(pvTov,  a  plant),  an  account  of  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  naming 
and  describing  plants. 

GRASS-OIL  OF  NAMUR.  A 
volatile  oil  procured,  according  to 
Royle,  from  the  Andropogon 
Calamus  aromaticus.  It  is  some- 
times called  oil  of  spikenard, 
though  incorrectly  ;  this  substance 
being  procured  from  the  Nardo- 
stachys  Jatamansi. 

GRAVE'DO  {graveclo,  from  gra- 
vis, heavy).*  Oatarrhus  nariitiii. 
Coryza  ;  nasal  catarrh  ;  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  frontal  sinuses.  We 
read  in  Pliny  of  ■"  crapulte  grave- 
dines,"  headaches  from  intoxica- 
tion. 

GRAVEL.  Crystalline  sedi- 
ments deposited  in  the  bladder 
from  the  urine.  When  these 
sediments  are  Amorphous  and  pul- 
verulent, they  are  termed — 

1.  The  red  gravel,  or  lateritious, 
or  pink,  consisting  chiefly  of  li- 
thate  of  ammonia,  Avith  or  without 
free  uric  acid  ;  or 

2.  The  white  gravel,  consisting 
of  the  mixed  lithic  and  phosphatic 
sediments,  with  an  iridescent 
pellicle. 

When  Crystallized,  they  consti- 
tute— 

1.  The  red  gravel,  consisting  of 
crystals  of  uric  or  lithic  acid ;  or 

2.  The  ivhite  gravel,  generally 
C(msisting  of  tlie  triple  i)hosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and 
existing  in  tho  form  of  perfectly 
white  and  shining  crystals. 

GRAVES'S  DISEASE.  This, 
which  is  also  called  Bnsodnw's 
disease,  is  described   under  the 
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term  Bronchocele  exophthalmica. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  a 
neurosis  of  the  cervical  sympathe- 
tic nerve  is  the  cause  of  the 
affection. — Tanner. 

GEAVI'METER  {gravis,  heavy, 
txeTpov,  a  measure).  An  unclassi- 
cal  word  for  an  instrument  con- 
structed for  the  calculation  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies  ;  it  has 
been  described  under  the  correct 
terms  aruiometer  and  hydrometer. 
The  term  gravimetric  denotes  a 
mode  of  conducting  quantitative 
analysis,  and  is  described  under 
the  word  analysis. 

GRA'VITY  (^rn  y-iia.s,heaviness). 
The  tendency  of  all  bodies  to- 
wards, the  centre  of  the  earth; 
the  unknown  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  called  gravitation. 
Gravity  differs  from  Attraction, 
in  being  a  species  of  the  latter ; 
e.  g.  we  speak  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, magnetic  attraction,  &c., 
but  not  of  capillary  or  magnetic 
gravity. 

GRAVITY,  SPECiriC.  The 
specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  its 
density  or  weight,  compared  with 
the  density  or  weight  of  another 
body  which  is  assumed  as  the 
standard.  1.  The  specific  gravity 
of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  its  weight,  as 
compared  with  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  dry  and  pure  air  of  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure. 
2.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid 
or  solid  body  is  its  weight,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  water  at  60°  Fahr. 

1.  Specific  gravity  bottle.  A 
light  bottle  containing  exactly 
1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at 
60°,  used  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  liquid.  The 
bottle  being  filled  with  any  liquid, 
the  weight  in  grains  of  the  liquid 
determines  the  specific  gravity 
required. 


2.  Specific  gravity  beads.  Hollow 
beads  of  diflerent  sizes  having 
projecting  tails,  and  marked  with 
certain  numbers,  used  for  showing 
roughly  the  density  of  a  liquid 

GRAY  LOTION.  A  prepara. 
tion  for  irritable  sores,  consisting 
of  chloride  of  mercury  and  lime- 
water. 

GRAY  POWDER.  Hydrargy- 
ram  cum  creta.  Mercuiy  with 
chalk;  mercury  and  prepared 
chalk  rubbed  together  until  glo- 
bules are  no  longer  visible. 

GREAT  SYMPATHE'TIC.  A 
nerve  formed  by  a  collection  of 
filaments  from  every  nerve  vphich 
join  one  another  at  the  adjacent 
ganglia. 

GREEN  COLOURING  iSJAT- 
TERS.  1.  Emerald  green,  a  com- 
pound of  copper  and  arsenic. 
2.  Brunswick  greens  of  several 
shades— all  composed  of  Prussian 
blue  (ferro-cyanate  of  iron)  and 
chrome  yellow  (chromate  of  lead) 
struck  upon  a  white  base— sul- 
phate of  barytes.  3.  Green  ver- 
diter,  or  carbonate  of  copper  and 
lime. 

GREEN  SICKNESS.  The 
popular  term  for  chlorosis,  from 
the  pale,  lurid,  and  greenish  cast 
of  the  skin. 

GRE'GARINES.  The  name  of 
a  sujjposed  parasite,  found  at  or 
near  the  ends  of  hair  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  being  manu- 
factured into  chignons  and  other 
eccentricities. 

GRE'NADIN.  Another  name 
for  iiiannite,  or  nuinua-sugar,  a 
constituent  of  manna. 

GEENODTLLE.  The  French 
term  for  a  frog ;  the  distended 
sub-ma.^illary  duct.  See  Batra- 
chtis. 

GRIPPE.  A  French  term 
applied  to  various  epidemic  forms 
of  gastro-bronchitis.    It  is  used 
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by  Laenneo  to  denote  an  epidemic 
catarrh,  which  occurred  in  1803, 
and  which  was  characterized  by 
the  peculiar  glutinous  sputa  ob- 
served in  acute  pneumonia. 

GKOATS.  The  decorticated 
grains  of  the  Avena  sativa,  or 
oat.  These,  when  crushed,  con- 
stitute the  Enibden  and  Frepared 
Groats.  Groats  and  oatmeal, 
boiled  with  water,  form  gruel. 

GKOCERS' ITCH.  The  eczema 
ruhrwm  dorsi  manus,  occm'ring  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  from  irri- 
tation caused  by  the  contact  of 
sugar.  It  difTers  from  itch,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  its  non-con- 
tagiousness.   See  Eczema. 

GRO'SSULINE  {grosseille,  a 
gooseberry).  The  name  given  by 
Guibourt  to  a  peculiar  principle 
procured  from  gooseberries  and 
other  acid  fruits,  forming  the 
basis  of  jelly. 

GEOTTO  DEL  CANE  (dog's 
grotto).  A  cave  in  Italy,  in  which 
there  is  a  constant  natural  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  which,  occu- 
pying the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
air,  induces  asphyxia  in  dogs  taken 
into  it,  while  man,  by  virtue  of 
his  height,  escapes. 

GROUND-NUT  OIL.  A  non- 
drying  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  a  Leguminous  plant, 
termed  Arachis  lnjpogcea. 

GROVE'S  BATTEEY.  An 
apparatus  for  performing  the  ex- 
periment of  decomposing  or  ana- 
lyzing water.  It  consists  of  a 
plate  of  platinum  immersed  in 
nitric  acid  within  a  poi-ous  cell,  and 
a  zinc  plate  placed  in  the  outer  cell 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

GRUBS.  Comedones.  Worms; 
round,  black  spots  occasioned  by 
retention  and  discoloration  of 
the  secretion  in  the  sebiferous 
ducts,  occurring  in  the  skin  of  the 
face. 


GEU'MOUS  {griinms,  a  heap  or 
hillock).  Knotted  ;  collected  into 
granular  masses,  as  the  ftecula  of 
the  sago-palm. 

GEUTUM.  The  name  given  by 
Plenck  to  milium,  or  millet-rash  ; 
also  called  'pearly  ttihercles,  folli- 
cular elevations,  and,  by  Mr.  E. 
Wilson,  sebaceous  miliary  tuber- 
cles. The  term  grutum  denotes 
the  gritty  or  millet-like  appear- 
ance of  the  elevations  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  face. 

GEYLLUS  VEEEUCI'VOEUS. 
The  wart-eating  grasshopper  of 
Sweden,  which  is  caught  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  said,  of  biting 
off  the  excrescence,  when  it  also 
discharges  a  corrosive  liquor  on 
the  wound. 

GUA'CO.  A  remedy  for  snake- 
bite, procured  from  the  Mikania 
Guaco,  a  jjlant  of  South  America. 

GUA'IACUM  OFEICINA'LE. 
Officinal  Guaiacum;  a  Zygophyl- 
laceous  plant,  the  wood,  resin, 
and  bark  of  which  are  imported 
from  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica. 

1.  G%iaiacum-wood.  Commonly 
termed  lignum  vital,  from  its  re- 
puted efficacy  in  syj^hilis.  The 
shavings  or  raspings,  scobs  vel 
rasura  guaiaci,  are  prepared  by 
the  turner  for  the  use  of  the 
druggist.  The  bark  is  employed 
on  the  Continent,  but  is  not 
officinal  in  this  country. 

2.  Guaiacum-resin.  Commonly, 
though  erroneously,  called  gum 
guaiacum;  a  resin  obtained  by 
natural  exudation,  by  incisions, 
or  by  heat,  from  the  stem  of  the 
tree.  The  theoretical  base  of  the 
resin  is  called  guaiacyl. 

GUA'NO  (Munm,  Poruviau, 
dung).  A  manure  employed  in 
South  America,  consisting  of  urate 
of  ammonia,  and  another  ammo- 
niacal  salt.  It  consists  of  the 
excrements  of  sea-fowl.  Guanine 
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is  a  compound  found  in  guano,  re- 
sembling urea  in  its  properties. 

GUAR'ANA.  A  substance 
made  in  the  country  of  the  Gua- 
ranis,  supposed  to  consist  largely 
of  the  seed  of  Paulinia  sorhilis, 
but  evidently  containing  many 
other  ingredients.  Chiaranine  is 
identical  with  thein  and  caft'ein. 

GUBERNA'CULUM  (cjubernare, 
to  pilot  a  ship).  Literally,  the 
rudder  of  a  ship.  A  name  given 
by  Hunter  to  the  fibro-vascular 
substance  between  the  testes  and 
scrotum  in  the  fcetus,  from  his 
considering  it  the  principal  agent 
in  directing  the  course  of  the 
testis  in  its  descent. 

GUILLOTINE.  A  character- 
istic, if  not  very  prepossessing, 
name  of  an  instrument  for  ex- 
cising the  tonsils,  in  cases  of  en- 
largement. 

GUINEA-CORN.  A  small  kind 
of  grain,  used  in  the  West  Indies, 
rather  less  nutritious  than  ordi- 
nary English  wheat. 

GUINEA-GRAINS.  Another 
name  for  the  Grains  of  Paradisic, 
Malagueta  pepper,  or  fruit  of  the 
Amomuui  melegueta . 

GUINEA-HEN  WEED.  The 
vulgar  name  of  the  Peteveria 
alliacea,  an  extremely  acrid  plant, 
used  in  Jamaica  as  a  sialogogue. 

GUINEA-PEPPER.  The  seeds 
of  two  species  of  Ainomu-m,  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  within 
the  tropics.  They  are  powerfully 
aromatic,  stimulant,  and  cordial, 
and  are  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  cardamoms. 

GUINEA  -  WORM.  Drucun- 
culus,  or  FiUiria  Medinensin.  A 
worm  found  chiefly  in  both  the 
Indies,  often  twelve  feet  long,  and 
about  the  thickness  of  a  horse- 
hair ;  it  burrows  under  the  cuticle 
of  the  naked  feet  of  the  West 
Indian  slaves.    See  Drucontiasis, 


I  GU'LA.  The  oesophagus  or 
I  gullet;  the  canal  extending  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx 
to  the  superior  orifice  of  the 
stomach.  Gulo  is  a  gormandizer, 
an  epicure. 

GUM.  A  thick  glutinous  liquid 
which  exudes  from  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,  constituting  a 
common  proximate  princii^le  of 
vegetables,  of  more  general  occur- 
rence than  any  other  secretion  of 
plants. 

GUM-BOIL.  Parulis.  Alveolar 
abscess ;  a  small  abscess,  com- 
mencing in  the  socket  of  a  tooth, 
and  bursting  through  the  gum, 
or  sometimes  through  the  cheek. 

GUM-HOGG.  This  is  probably 
a  trade  name  applied  to  various 
cheap  and  inferior  gums,  all  pro- 
bably identical  with  Bassora  gum, 
and  containing  and  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  Bassorin. 

GUM-JUNIPER.  A  concrete 
resin  which  exudes  in  white  tears 
from  the  Juniperus  Communis. 
It  has  been  called  sandarach,  and, 
hence,  confounded  with  the  crav- 
SapaKTi  of  Aristotle,  which  was  a 
sul23hide  of  arsenic.  Reduced 
to  powder  it  is  called  pounce,  and 
it  prevents  ink  from  sinking  into 
paper,  from  ^vhich  the  exterior 
coating  of  size  has  been  scraped 
away. 

GU'MMA.  Giuitmy  tumor.  A 
soft  tumor  ;  a  deposit  of  a  lowly 
organized  material,  not  unlike 
granulation  tissue,  which  from 
its  insufficient  vascularitj'  is  prone 
to  break  do^vn  and  form  un- 
healthy ulcers  when  near  a  free 
surface  of  the  body.  See  !Sy- 
phMoma. 

GU'MMI  RU'BRUM  ASTRI'N- 
GENS.  An  astringent  substance, 
called  hutca-(jwm — an  exudation 
from  the  Butea  froudosa.  Its 
Hindu  name  is  kueni,  from  which 


GUM- 

probably  our  term  kino  is  de- 
rived. 

1.  G-ummi  Arahicum  seu  Tio'- 
cicmn.  Gum  Arabic  ;  the  produce 
of  the  Acacia  vera,  and  other 
species,  especially  A/  Arabica. 
The  white  pieces  constitute  the 
(jummi  electum  of  the  druggists. 

2.  Gummi  guitce.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  gamboge,  owing  to  its 
issuing  rjuttatim,  or  by  drops, 
from  the  broken  leaves  or  branch- 
lets  of  the  gamboge-tree. 

3.  Gummi  nostras.  Cherry- 
tree  gum ;  an  exudation  from  the 
stem  of  the  Cerasus  avium.  This, 
and  the  gummi  pruni  or  plum- 
tree  gum,  produced  by  the  Pru- 
nus  domestica,  may  be  substituted 
in  medicine  for  tragacanth-gum. 
They  contain  two  gummy  prin- 
ciples, viz.,  arabin,  and  jjr  itmii  or 
cerasin. 

GUM-EASH.  The  name  of 
some  species  of  strophulus — the 
red,  the  white,  and  the  pallid. 
See  Strophuius. 

GUM-RESINS.  Mixtures  of 
gum  with  resin,  and  occasionally 
with  essential  oil,  as  asafcetida, 
galbanum,  &c.  They  exude  spon- 
taneously, or  are  procured  by  in- 
cision of  the  stems  and  branches 
of  particular  tribes  of  plants ; 
especially  the  Umbcllifera3,  which 
yield  the  foetid  gum-rosins. 

GUMS.  Gingivd;.  The  rod 
substance  which  covers  the  alveo- 
lar processes  of  the  jaws,  and 
embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

GUN-COTTON.  Pyroxylin  or 
Tri-nitro-celhdose.  A  highly  ex- 
plosive substance  obtained  by 
soaking  cotton  in  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  and  drying.  It 
retains  the  appearance  of  cotton 
wool.  It  is  a  nitro  -  substitute 
compound  of  cellulose.  See  Col- 
lodion. 

GUN-PAPEE.  Filter-paper 
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soaked  in  the  strongest  nitric 
acid,  then  washed  in  water  and 
dried.  It  possesses  explosive  pro- 
perties. 

GUNGAH.  The  dried  plant  of 
the  Gannabis  Inclica,  after  it  has 
flowered,  and  still  retaining  the 
resin  ;  used  in  Calcutta  for  smok- 
ing. 

GUNPOWDER.  A  mixture  of 
five  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur, 
and  one  of  charcoal,  finely  pow- 
dered, and  very  accurately 
blended.  The  grains  are  smoothed 
by  friction,  and  are  then  said  to 
be  glazed. 

Qlunpoiuder,  SchuHze's.  The 
chief  characteristo  of  this  powder 
is  the  use  of  saw-dust  as  the 
igniting  material.  The  exisloding 
temperature  is  520°  Fahr. 

GURGLING.  A  peculiar  sound 
occasioned  by  the  bubbling  of 
air  with  the  pus  or  muciis  con- 
tained in  a  cavity  of  the  lungs,  in 
phthisis. 

GURGUN  BALSAM.  A  fluid 
oleo-resin  obtained  by  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  Dipterocarpus 
lairds,  repu.ted  to  be  of  great 
value  in  the  treatment  of  skin 
diseases  and  of  cancer. 

G  U  S  T  A'T  O  R  Y  (gustare,  to 
taste).  A  name  of  the  lingual 
nerve — a  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary.    See  Nerves. 

GUTliRIli^S  MUSCLE.  A 
name  given  to  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  cvinpressor  ii/rethru: 
muscle.  The  perpendicular  or 
pubic  portion  is  termed  Wilson's 
muscle. 

GU'TTA  (a  drop,  pi.  guttai, 
drops).  A  term  applied  to  a 
measure  in  prescriptions,  abridged 
gt.,  pi.  gtt.,  which  should  be  equal 
to  the  minim ;  also  to  certain 
afl'ections  and  preparations. 

1.  Gutta  optica.  Cataract,  or 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  of 
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its  capsule,  or  of  the  Morgagnian 
fluid,  separately  or  conjointly. 

2.  Gutta  Serena.  This  term  de- 
notes complete  amaurosis,  and 
was  given  to  the  disease  by  the 
Arabians,  in  contradistinction  to 
cataract,  or  gutta  opaca.  The 
term  gutta  originated  with  the 
humoral  pathologists,  and  the 
epiLhet  serena  suggests  compara- 
tive freedom  from  pain  and  un- 
sightliness  of  the  eye. 

3.  Gutta  rotiacea.  Rosy  drop, 
or  carbuncled  face.  A  synonym 
of  acne  rosacea. 

4.  Gutta  anodyna.  Anodyne 
drop.  A  solution  of  acetate  of 
morphia. 

5.  Gutta  nigra.  Black  drop ; 
Lancaster  drop.    See  Blade  Drop. 

GUTTA  PERCHA.  The  sap 
of  a  tree  called  Pertscha  which 
grows  in  Borneo  and  other  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
name  "  gutta"  is  the  Malay  term 
for  it.  The  pronunciation  "  per- 
ka"  is  incorrect. 

White  Gutta  Percha.  A  value- 
less composition  of  three  parts 
of  white  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed  with 
one  of  gutta  percha. 

GUTTUR.  The  tkroat ;  also, 
classically,  the  wind-pipe.  Gtda 
is  the  gullet,  whereby  the  food 
passes  into  the  stomach ;  and 
fauiv,  the  gullet-j)ipe,  or  space 
between  the  gula  and  the  guttur, 
or  the  superior  part  of  the  gula, 
nearest  the  chin,  but  interior, 
where  the  mouth  grows  uarroAver. 

GYMNA'STICS  (yufiudCoc,  to 
exercise  naked).  Exercises  syste- 
matically adapted  to  develope  and 
preserve  the  physical  powers.  By 
the  term  medical  <iiji)inastics  is 
denoted  that  part  of  hygiene  which 
treats  of  bodily  exercise.  See 
Calistheriic. 

GYMNOSPE'RM^  (yvfivds, 
naked,  airipfxa,  seed).  Gymnogens. 


A  transition  series  from  flowering 
to  fiowerless  plants.  They  agree 
with  Exogens  in  habit,  in  the 
presence  of  sexes,  in  their  con- 
centric zones,  and  their  vascular 
tissue.  But  they  differ  in  having 
the  sexes  less  complete  than  in 
other  flowering  plants  :  the  females 
have  no  seed-vessel,  but  the  ovules 
are  fertilized  by  direct  contact 
with  the  vivifying  principle  of 
the  male ;  the  males  consist  of 
leaves  imperfectly  contracted  into 
an  anther,  bearing  a  number  of 
pollen  cases  on  their  surface.  See 
Angeiospermce. 

GYN^CO'LOGY  [yvui),  yvvai- 
k6s,  woman,  \6yos,  a  description). 
That  department  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  nature  and 
diseases  of  women. 

GYN^'CO-MA'ZIA  (yvuii,  yv- 
vaiKos,  a  woman,  juafrfs,  the  bi'east). 
GyncecoDiasty.  A  term  aijplied  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  mammary 
glands  occurring  in  males,  and 
denoting  the  presence  of  function- 
ally active  breasts  in  men.  ("The 
distinction  of  the  Grammarians 
between  ^afrfj  as  the  man's  breast, 
and  /xaa-Tos  the  ivoman's,  will  at 
least  apjDly  only  to  late  authors. 
The  words  diflered,  at  fii'st,  only 
in  dialect."— L.  &  S.) 

GYN^'COPHORIC  CANAL 
{yvvri,  yuuaiKos,  a  woman,  (j^epu,  to 
bear).  A  canal  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  male  of  Bilharzia 
hcematobia  for  the  reception  of 
the  female  daring  copulation. 

GYNE'  (yuvi']).  A  woman.  In 
the  following  compounds,  the  term 
relates  to  the  female  apparatus,  or 
the  pistil,  of  plants  : — 

1.  Gynccciiun  (yvvaiKdov,  the 
women's  part  of  a  house).  A 
term  applied  by  Roper  to  the 
entire  female  system  of  plants, 
more  commonly  called  the  pistil. 
See  Andrwcium. 
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2.  Gyn-andria  (av-ftp,  a  man). 
The  twentieth  class  of  the  Linnsean 
system  of  plants,  in  which  the 
stamens  are  situated  upon  the 
style,  above  the  ovarium,  as  in 
orchidaceous  plants. 

3.  Gyno-hase  (/Sairir,  a  base). 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  re- 
ceptacle, when  it  is  dilated,  and 
supports  a  row  of  carpels,  which 
have  an  oblique  inclination  to- 
wards the  axis  of  the  flower,  as  in 
the  LabiatiB,  &c. 

4.  Gyno-phore  {<p(p<J,  to  bear). 
A  term  applied  to  the  stalk,  upon 
which  the  ovarium  is  sometimes 
seated,  instead  of  being  sessile,  as 
in  Passiflora.  It  is  also  called 
thecaphore. 

GYNOCAEDIA  OIL.  Chaul- 


mugra  oil.  An  oil  extracted  from 
Gynocardia  odorata,  and  used  in 
psoriasis  and  other  skin  diseases. 

GYPSUM  (yiivl/os,  chalk).  Native 
sulphate  of  lime  in  combination 
with  water.  When  highly  burnt, 
it  loses  its  water  and  falls  into 
powder,  constituting  plaster  of 
Faris.    It  is  also  called  alahasier. 

GY'RUS  (yvpoi).  A  circle;  a 
circuitous  course.  Hence  the  term 
gyri  is  applied  to  the  spiral  cavities 
of  the  internal  ear,  and  to  con- 
volutions— gyrus  fornicatus  and 
gyri  operti — of  the  brain ;  the 
latter  constitute  the  island  of  Reil, 
which,  together  vnth  the  sub- 
stantia perforata  forms  the  base 
of  the  corpus  striatum. 
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H^M-,  H^MA-,  H^'MATO-,  1 
H.iEMO-  (aTjua,  al/xaros,  blood). 
These  are  forms  of  the  Greek 
term  for  Mood,  required  for  the 
derivation  of  adjectives,  and  for 
the  construction  of  compound 
words.  The  terms  hcemato-  and 
li(Bino-,  like  the  terms  dermato-  and 
dermo-,  may  be  used  indifferently. 

HyEMACYTO'METER.  See 
Hmnocijtom  eter. 

HjEMADROMO'METER  (alfia, 
blood,  dpiifios,  a  course,  nerpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  current  through  the  arteries. 

HyEM-AGOGUES  {aXfj-a,  blood, 
kyaiyo'!,  an  expeller).  Hamat- 
agogues,       Expellers    of    blood ; 


medicines  which  promote  the 
catamenial  and  hasmorrhoidal  dis- 
charges. 

HyEMAL  ARCH  (al/xaXfos, 
bloody).  That  arch  of  the  verte- 
bra, which  is  placed  beneath  the 
"  centrum,"  for  the  protection  of 
a  portion  of  the  vascular  system. 
See  Neural  Arch. 

H^MALO'PIA  (alixd\cc^l/,  a 
mass  of  blood,  a  blood-shot  place). 
Haivndops.  ""An  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  blood- 
shot eye.  The  term  seems  con- 
nected with  aifxaKeos,  bloody, 
blood-red. 

HiEM-APO'PHYSIS  {alfia, 
blood,  and  a.iT6ij>v<ns,  apophysis,  or 
a  process  of  bono).  HcBinat-upo- 
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physis.  The  name  given  by  Owen 
to  a  bone  occurring  on  each  side 
of  the  ho3mal  arch  in  the  tyjoical 
vertebra,  between  the  isleurapo- 
physis  and  the  hasmal  spine  (see 
Vertebra).  In  the  human  thorax, 
this  bone  closes  the  arch,  as  a 
"  cartilage  of  the  rib,"  with  the 
aid  of  a  hasmal  spine  or  "  sternal 
bone."  In  the  tail  of  the  Saurian 
it  forms,  with  the  spine,  the  en- 
tire haemal  arch. 

H^EM-ASTHENO'SIS  (aW, 
blood,  'aaOivoiais,  weakness).  Mai- 
mat-asthenof  is.  "  Poverty  of  the 
blood."  Deterioration  of  the  blood. 
^  H^.M  AT-E'ME  SIS  (af^a, 
alfiaros,  blood,  e/xecris,  vomiting). 
Vovdtus  cruentus.  A  vomiting  of 
blood.  Hasmorrhage  from  the 
stomach.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  luamo-ptysis.  See 
HcBino-ptijsis. 

H  ^  M  A' T I C  A  (aliJiariKOs, 
charged  with,  or  fall  of,  blood). 
A  term  applied  to  medicines  which 
are  supposed  to  act  as  therapeu- 
tical agents  by  eifecting  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  as 
diluents,  inspissants,  spanEemics, 
&c.    Then  we  have  — 

Hamatinica  {alfidrivos,  of  blood, 
bloody).  This  is  a  term  synony- 
mous with  tonica  analeptica,  and 
denotes  a  class  of  the  foregoing 
IvBinatica  which  augment  the 
number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  or 
the  amount  of  hcematin  in  the 
blood.  They  consist  exclusively 
of  ,  iron  and  its  compounds.  See 
Si^ancBmics. 

H^MATIDROSIS.  See  Hcb- 
midroftis. 

H^MATAU'CHEN  (al^a, 
blood,  avxw,  the  neck).  Dilata- 
tion of  the  cervix  uteri  with  re- 
tained menstrual  blood.  —  Mat- 
thews Duncan. 

H.^'J\IATIN  (ai>a'Tifor,  of  blood, 
bloody).     RcBinatosin,     A  sub- 


■  stance  constituting  the  red  colour- 
j  ing  matter  of  blood,  and  obtained 
from  heemo-globin ;  it  unites  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  form  crystals 
of  hcemin. 

H^MATI'TES,  H^MATI'TIS 
{aJfia,  alfiaros,  blood).  Two  Greek 
adjectives,  the  former  masculine, 
the  latter  feminine,  denoting 
blood-like.  These  temishave  been 
applied  to  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
called  hamatite,  or  blood-stone 
( Ai'eos  being  understood),  so  named 
front  its  reputed  property  of  ar- 
resting  hasmorrhage,  or  from  its 
colour. 

H^'MATO-BLASTS  (aTfxa,  alfia- 
Tos,  blood,  fiXacTavui,  to  germinate). 
Hcemato-blastic  substance.  The 
term  given  by  Hayem  to  small 
colourless  bodies  which  are  found 
in  the  blood  of  mammals,  and  re- 
garded by  him  as  the  soui-ce  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles. 

H^MATO-CELE  (oT/ia, 
blood,  k^Atj,  a  tumor).    A  blood- 
tumor  ;  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  several  parts  of  the  body. 

1.  HcBmatocele,  pelcic.  A  tumor 
formed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  peritoneal  pouch  situated 
between  the  uterus  and  the  rec- 
tum, or  into  the  sub-peritoneal 
tissue  situated  behind  and  around 
the  uterus.  Pelvic  hannatocele  is 
termed  uterine,  peri-uterine,  and 
retro-uterine,  with  reference  to  its 
seat. 

2.  Hoeinatocele,  pudendonim. 
Pudendal  hajmatocclo ;  a  tumor 
formed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  areolar  tissue  of  one  of 
the  labia  majora,  uymphce,  or 
vaginal  walls  ;  also  called  sangui- 
neous tumor  of  the  vulva,  &nd  labial 
thrombus. 

3.  Haimatocele,  scrotal.  A  tumor 
formed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  See 
Hydrocele. 
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H^MATOCO'LPUS  {alfxa, 
blood,  /c({A.iroj,  the  vagina).  Disten- 
sion of  the  vagina  with  blood. 

H^MATO'DBS  (atVarciSr)?,  of 
the  nature  of  blood).  Bloody  ;  as 
applied  to  a  fungous  or  fleshy  ex 
crescence.  The  termination  -odes, 
(coSt;?)  expresses /uZness,  and  should 
never  be  confounded  with  the  ter- 
mination {oyides,  which  denotes  re- 
semhlance.  Fungus  hajmatocZes  is 
not  hffimatoirf  fungus  :  the  former 
is  iloody,  the  latter  hlood-like  fun- 
giis,  and  has  no  specific  meaning. 
See  Preface,  par.  4. 

H^'M  ATO-D  YSCEA'SIA  (ar^a, 
a'lfiaTos,  blood,  SvaKpaala,  bad  tem- 
perament). Hwmo-dyncyasia.  An 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood. 
See  Graf:i>f. 

HiE'MATO-GE'NESIS  (aT^a, 
alfiaTos,  blood,  yiuitTis,  generation) . 
Hcemo-genesis.  The  formation  of 
blood  ;  the  conversion  of  chyle  into 
blood.    See  AnKmia. 

E^'MATOID  CANCEE.  Fun- 
f/i(.<  luvmatodes.  "This  disease  is 
probably  a  soft,  medullary,  or 
other  cancer,  the  substance  of 
which  has  become  more  or  less 
infiltrated  with  blood.  When  it 
protrudes  through  the  skin,  it  forms 
a  large  vascular  mass,  somewhat 
resembling  a  clot  of  blood." — 
Tanner.  It  is  evident  from  this 
definition  that  the  term  should  be, 
not  hsematozVl,  but'htomatodc.  See 
JrlcKinatodcH  aud  Preface,  par.  4. 

HiEMATOI'DIN  (aiVrociSVij, 
blood-like).  Reddish  crystals  de- 
void of  iron  found  in  blood-clots  of 
old  standing. 

H/E'MATO-LO'GY  (aXfxu,  difxa- 
T05,  blood,  \6yas,  a  description). 
Ha:inn-I<ifiy.  The  history  of  the 
blood. 

HiE'MATO-LY'TIC  A(<xW, 
al/aaros,  blood,  \utik6s,  able  to  dis- 
solve). Hmno-lytica.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  class  of  remedies  in- 


tended to  diminish  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  blood.  They 
are  now  generally  termed  spana'- 
mtGS. 

H.g5MAT0ME'TRA(ar^a,  blood, 
/j-VTpa,  the  womb).  A  collection 
of  blood  within  the  uterus. 

H^MATO'SIN  (alfia,  al/xaros, 
blood).    The  same  as  Hwmatin. 

HtE'MATOSIS;  H/EMATO'MA 
(alfiaTdoD,  to  make  bloody).  The 
former  term  denotes  a  changing 
into  blood,  sanguification,  or  the 
formation  of  blood ;  the  latter 
denotes  a  sanguineous  cyst,  a 
blood-tumor,  occiuring  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  on 
the  brain.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

Hmmatoma,  Auris.  A  sangui- 
neous tumor  occurring  about  the 
oater  surface  of  the  auricle  of  the 
ear  ;  peculiar  to  the  insane. 

H^MATO-ZOON  (alfxa,  aVjuaro?, 
blood,  (Siov,  an  animal).  A  micro- 
scopic worm  found  in  the  blood  of 
persons  suffering  from  chyluria  in 
tropical  climates.  It  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  Filaridte,  and  is  pro- 
visionally termed  "filaria  sanguinis 
hominis."  The  hasmatozoa  found 
in  the  human  blood  are,  the  di- 
stoma  ha3matobium,  the  hexathrj^- 
divim  venarum,  and  the  fasciola 
liepatica. 

HiEMAT-U'RIA  (aF^a,  a'lixaros, 
blood,  oupeo),  to  make  water).  San- 
(juif  in  urina.  Discharge  of  blood 
in  the  urine,  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  kidneys,  bladder, 
or  urethra  ;  or  from  the  presence, 
in  the  urinary  system,  of  a  worm, 
termed  diKtoma,  luvniatohium. 

HyEM-IDRO'SIS  (aT^a,  blood, 
'iSp6(a,  to  sweat).  Bunuat-idrot'is. 
lUphidrosw  cruenta.  Bloody  sweat  j 
morbid  red  discoloration  of  the 
perspiratory  seci'otion,  depending 
on  the  colouring  principle  of  the 
blood. 

HyEMO-CELIDO'SIS  (aTfia, 
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blood,  K7]\l5aiaL5,  defilement,  from 
/f^)^^s,  a  spot,  especially  of  blood). 
Bwmato-celidosis.'  Blood-spot  dis- 
ease ;  the  name  given  by  Eayer  to 
P^wpura.  The  term,  as  thus  spell- 
ed and  derived,  is  unexceptional. 

H^MO'-CHEOME  (alf^a,  blood, 
Xpoi^a,  cololu-).  Hmmato-chrome. 
The  colouring-  matter  of  the  blood. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with 
hcematin,  but  is  more  expressive. 

H^MOCO'OCI  (alfia,  blood, 
k6kkos,  a  grain).  Nuclei  of  the 
hlood.  A  term  applied  by  Neds- 
vetzki  to  some  small  corpuscles  of 
the  size  of  the  nuclei  of  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  pre- 
sent movements  in  the  direction  of 
their  axis,  or  lateral  oscillations. 

H^MO-CYTO'METER  i^alfxa,  a'l- 
fxaros,  blood,  KVTos,  a  cell,  fxirpov,  a 
measure).  Hwmato-cytovietcr.  An 
instriiment  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  corpuscles  contained  in 
a  given  volume  of  the  blood  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  rich- 
ness or  poverty  of  this  fluid,  the 
variations  in  their  number  being 
an  important  element  in  all  con- 
ditions of  aua3mia. 

H^MO-DYNAMO'METER 
(aTfxa,  blood,  Suvafiis,  force,  fxirpou, 
measure) .  Ummato-dynamometer. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  by  the  height  to  which  it 
will  raise  a  column  of  mercury. 
The  term  hcemo-dromo-meter  {Sp6- 
fios,  a  course),  denoting  the  course 
of  the  blood,  is  sometimes  used. 

H^MO-GASTRIC  (aTfia.a'l^aros, 
blood,  yaaTrjp,  the  stomach).  Ha\- 
mato-gaatric.  A  term  sometimes  em- 
ployed  to  designate  yellow  fever. 

HyEMO-GLOBlN.  Jhvmato- 
glohin.  A  crj''stalline,  non  difl'u- 
sible  body  extracted  from  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  it  unites 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  oxygen 
to  form  owyhoBmo-globin. 


H^MOPHI'LIA  {aUa,  blood, 
<pi\la,  friendship).  A  tendency  to 
haemorrhage  when  subjected  to  the 
slightest  injury.  See  Hoemorrhagic 
Diathesis. 

RJEM  -  OPHTHA'LMOS  (afua, 
blood,  o(pea\ij.6s,  the  eye).  An  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  chambei's  of 
the  eye.    See  Hypo-hcema. 

H^MO-POIE  SIS  [aUa,  aluaros, 
blood,  noiriat!,  a  making).  Ucemato- 
poiesis.  A  making  of  blood.  This 
term,  with  its  synonyms  haemo- 
genesis'  and  sanguificatio,  denotes 
the  conversion  of  chyle  into  blood. 

H^MO'-PTYSIS  {alfxa,  blood, 
TTTucris,  a  spitting).  Hwrnato-ptysis. 
The  spitting  of  blood  ;  expectora- 
tion of  blood  ;  heemorrhage  from 
the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  or  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Sy- 
nonymous terms  are  pneumono- 
rrhagia  and  hcemo-ptoe  ;  the  latter 
is  inadmissible,  as  Trroa  (or  7rTj?;(7ij) 
means  terror. 

Hwmoptysis  and  Hoematemesis. 
The  etymologies  of  these  terms 
not  being  suflBciently  distinctive 
of  the  diseases  they  denote;  re- 
spectively, the  following  tabular 
view  of  the  syjjiptoms  they  pre- 
sent, is  copied  from  Tanner's 
"  Index  of  Diseases  :'' — 

In  hcemoptiisis : — 
Dyspnoea  ;  pain  or  heat  in  chest. 
Blood  coughed  rnp  in  mouthfuls. 
Blood  frothy.  ' 
"Blood  of  a  tiorid  red  colour. 
Blood  mingled  with  sputa. 
Absence  of  melcena. 
Bronchial   or  pulmonary  symp- 
toms. 

In  hccmateinesis : — 
Nausea ;  epigastric  tension. 
Blood  vomited  profusely. 
Blood  not  frothy. 
Blood  dark-coloured. 
Blood  mixed  with  food. 
Mela;na  veiy  common. 
Gastric  or  duodenal  symptoms. 
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H^MOEEHA'GIA  (al^a,  aUa- 
Toj,  blood,  fi'/iyvvfii,  to  burst  forth). 
Hcemato-rrliagia.  Stiffusio  san- 
guinis. Hsemorrhage ;  effusion 
*  of  blood,  popularly  supposed  to 
arise  from  "  bvirsting  a  blood- 
vessel    a  bloody  flux. 

1.  Hcemorrhage,  cerebral.  Hse- 
morrhage  of  the  brain  ;  a  term 
not,  according  to  Tanner,  synony- 
mous with  apoplexy;  there  may 
be  symptoms  of  the  latter,  but 
not  necessarily. 

2.  HcemorrJiage,  spinal.  Paraly- 
sis from  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
spinal  cord  or  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord  ;  also  called  apoplexy 
of  the  cord,  myelapoplexia,  &c. 

3.  IIcBmorrhage,  uterine.  Hae- 
morrhage of  the  womb,  often  the 
precursor  of  abortion,  and  known 
by  the  terms  metrorrhagia  or  the 
vernacular  flooding. 

4.  Hcemorrhage,  meningeal  {ix-fj- 
'''7^1  fivviyyos,  a  membrane,  parti- 
cularly of  the  brain) .  Extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  either  into  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  or  be- 
neath the  serous  membrane,  or 
into  the  meshes  of  the  pia-mater. 

5.  Hcemorrhage,  inevitable.  Un- 
avoidable haemorrhage,  caused  by 
placenta  prsevia,  an  affection  con- 
nected with  parturition. 

6.  Hcemorrhage,  fortuitous.  Ac- 
cidental haemorrhage,  occurring 
from  accidental  detachment  of 
the  placenta,  in  parturition. 

7.  Hcemorrhage,  trodimatic.  Haa- 
morrhage  from  a  vessel  which  has 
been  directly  divided,  as  by  a 
wound.  In  this  case,  it  is  termed 
primary  or  immediate,  when  it 
follows  immediately  alter  the  in- 
fliction of  the  injury;  seconda/ry, 
when  it  follows  at  a  period  varying 
from  five  to  twenty-five  days  after 
the  injury.  When  the  hasmorrhage 
occurs  from  some  constitutional 
cause,  it  is  termed  spontaneous. 


8.  Other  varieties.  Haemorrhage 
is  termed,  1.  Active,  when  conges- 
tion or  inflammation  has  preceded 
the  flow  ;  Passive,  when  there 
have  previously  existed  signs  of 
debility,  with  poverty  of  blood. 
2.  Symptomatic,  when  it  is  clearly 
a  result  of  some  disease,  as  tuber- 
cle, cancer,  &c. ;  Idiopathic  or  es- 
sential, when  no  such  connection 
has  been  perceptible.  3.  Consti- 
tutional, when  it  occurs  at  inter- 
vals, and  seems  to  be  of  service  to 
the  general  health,  as  in  the 
bleeding  from  piles  in  plethoric 
persons;  Vicarious,  when  supple- 
mental of  some  other  haemorrhage, 
as  in  the  case  of  epistaxis  in  place 
of  the  usual  catamenial  discharge  j 
Critical;^  when  it  occurs  during 
the  progress  of  some  disease,  pro- 
ducing marked  good  or  bad  effects. 
— Tanner. 

H^MOEEHA'GIC  DIA'THE- 
SIS.  A  tendency,  in  certain  con- 
stitutions, to  uncontrollable  hae- 
morrhage from  trivial  wounds  or 
slight  surgical  operations. 

H^MOEEHA'GIC  or  BLACK 
MEASLES  (al/ia,  blood,  f)-nyuvfj.i,  to 
break  forth).  A  variety  of  mea- 
sles, described  by  Eayer  as  uncon- 
nected with  constitutional  debility, 
and  characterized  by  a  port-wine 
coloured  efflorescence  not  disap- 
pearing under  pressure  of  the 
finger. 

HiEMOEEHCTl'A  PETECHIA'- 
LIS  {alixa,  blood,  ^601,  to  flow). 
Hcemato-rrhcea.  A  term  applied 
by  Dr.  Adair  to  the  chronic  form 
of  purpura.  It  has  also  been  de- 
signated as  petechia;  sine  fcbre, 
morbus  7naculosus,  land-  scurvy, 
&c. 

HyEMOEEHOIDAL  {aT/xa, 
blood,  ^eo),  to  flow).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  branch  of  the  pudio 
nerve,  and  to  arteries  of  the  roc- 
tmn,  because  they  often  bleed; 
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these  are  termed  the  superior,  the 
middle,  and  the  inferior. 
■  H^MO'RRHOIDS  {alfio^^ots, 
-iSos,  liable  to  discharge  blood). 
The  term  aluoppoiSes  (<p\4Bfs  un- 
derstood) denotes,  generally,  veins 
liable  to  haemorrhage,  but  is  now 
restricted  to  the  piles,  or  small 
round  tumors  situated  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  and  due  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  vessels  of 
that  part.  Bleeding  piles  are  those 
which  discharge  blood ;  blind 
piles,  those  which  do  not  bleed ; 
indolent  piles,  those  which  are 
free  from  pain.  Inter o-external 
piles  are  partly  within,  partly 
without  the  sphincter. 

1.  External  hcemorrhoids.  II33- 
morrhoids  occui'ring  outside  the 
sphincter  muscle,  and  consisting 
either  of  a  knot  of  varicose  veins, 
or  of  one  or  more  cutaneous  ex- 
crescences. In  the  former  case, 
the  veins  may  contain  fluid  blood  ; 
more  frequently  their  contents 
have  become  coagulated,  forming 
one  or  several  tense  and  purple 
swellings.  The  excrescences  con- 
sist chiefly  of  hypprtrophied  skin 
and  areolar  tissue. — Tanner. 

2.  Internal  limmorrhoids.  These 
are   simple  or  multiple,  and  of 

,  three  kinds.  1.  Spongy  vascular 
growths,  having  a  red  granular  ap- 
pearance and  soft  elastic  textm-e, 
like  that  of  erectile  tissue.  2. 
Made  up  of  lower  branches  of 
haemorrhoidal  veins.  Branches 
dilated ;  often  plugged  with 
coagula.  3.  Pendulous  tumors, 
composed  of  fibro-areolar  tissue. — 
Tanner. 

3.  According  .to  Galen,  the  has- 
morrhoid  discharge  difiers  from 
hcemorrhage  in  being  a  less  violent 
and  copious  flow  of  blood,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  tumors 
without  any  bleediug  at  all,  The 
former  term  has  been  applied  to 


polypus  and  all  other  tumors 
about  the  uterus. 

H^MO-SPA'SIC  SYSTEM 
(aTfj.a,  blood,  cTTraai,  to  draw  or  at- 
tract). A  new  system  of  medi- 
cine, introduced  by  Dr.  Junod  of 
Paris,  consisting  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  pneumatic  apparatus  of 
iseculiar  construction,  in  which 
the  arm  or  leg  is  so  placed  as  to 
attract  the  blood  to  the  extremi- 
ties, without  diminishing  the  mass 
of  this  liquid.  See  Junod's 
Boot. 

HiEMO-STA'SIS  {alfiSiTTaa-is,  a 
means  of  stopping  blood,  from 
alfj.a,  blood,  and  (rrdcris,  from  "o-ttj- 
fit,  to  make  to  stand).  Hcemato- 
stasis.  Stagnation  of  blood. 
Hence  the  terms  hcenw-statica, 
styptics,  or  medicines  which  stop 
htemorrhages ;  and  hcemostat,  an 
instrument  for  arresting  the  flow 
of  blood  in  epistaxis. 

H^MO-THO'EAX  (al^ta,  blood, 
Qdipat,,  the  chest).  Hoemato-thorax. 
An  efl'usion  of  blood  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  from  a 
wound,  a  contusion  of  the  chest, 
certain  diseases,  &c. 

H^MO-TRO'PHT  (al/ia,  blood, 
rpo(pii,  nourishment).  Sccmato- 
trophy.  A  term  used  to  denote 
an  excess  of  sanguineous  nutri- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  hy- 
pertrophy and  hypera3mia.  The 
term,  in  itself,  conveys  no  notion 
of  excess.    See  Ancemotrophy, 

HAIR.  The  collection  of  horny 
appendages  of  the  skin,  produced 
by  the  involution  and  subsequent 
evolution  of  the  epidermis ;  the 
involution  constituting  the  sheath 
of  the  follicle  in  which  the  hair  is 
enclosed,  and  the  evolution  the 
body  of  the  hair.  Each  hair  con- 
sists of  a  hulb,  or  root ;  a  sliaft,  or 
central  portion  ;  and  a  point. 

HAIR-FOLLICLES.  FolUcles 
of  the  skin  descending  into  the 
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derma,  and  supporting  and  main- 
taining the  position  of  tlie  hair. 

HAIE-LICHEN.  Lichen  ■pilam.s. 
Prominent  hair  follicles  in  which 
the  secretion  has  been  retained, 
found  on  the  extensor  rather 
than  on  the  flexor  surfaces,  giving 
,  the  skin  a  rough  feel  to  the 
hand;  this  condition  of  the  skin 
has  no  connection  with  lichen, 
properly  so  called. 

HA'LITUS  (halitare,  freq.  of 
halare,  to  breathe).  Breath,  va- 
pour. An  aqueous  vapour,  or  gas, 
for  inhalation. 

Halitus  of  the  Hood.  The  vapour 
which  arises  from  the  blood  when 
newly  drawn.  Plenck  termed  it 
gas  animale  sanguinis. 

HALLEX.  Allex.  By  some  this 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  thumb, 
or  great  toe  ;  by  others  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  term  alec,  dregs 
or  sediment.  Hallus,  or  alius,  is 
also  employed  to  denote  the 
thumb. 

HALLUCINATION ;  ILLU- 
SION; LELUSION.  (The  Latins 
-  used  the  verb  alucinor  and  the 
substantive  alucinatio;  the  origin 
of  the  word  was  probably  dA.ua), 
aKicTKu,  to  wander  in  mind.)  "  If 
a  person  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise 
perceives  what  has  no  existence 
external  to  his  senses,  he  has  a 
hallucination  ;  if  he  sees,  hears, 
or  otherwise  perceives  that  which 
has  no  such  external  existence  as 
he  perceives,  or  perceives  it  with 
erroneous  foi-m  '  or  qualities,  he 
has  an  illusion;  and  if,  through 
perceiving  external  objects  as  they 
really  exist,  he  believes  in  the 
existence  of  such  objects,  or  con- 
ceives such  notions  of  the  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  things,  as  are 
absurd  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  ho  has  an  insano  con- 
ception or  delusion — the  ground  of 
the  falseness  of  conception  being 
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not  error,  but  a  morbid  condition." 
— Dr.  Maudsley. 

HALO  (halos,  i.  q.  aA.a)y,around 
threshing-floor).  A  circle  round 
the  sun  ;  the  areola,  or  ring,  which 
surrounds  the  nipple  of  the  mam- 
ma. 

HALO  SIGNA'TUS.  The  name 
given  by  Sir  C.  Bell  to  the  im- 
pression of  the  ciliary  processes 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vi- 
treous humour,  &c.,  from  its  con- 
sisting of  a  circle  of  radiations, 
called  by  Haller  strieB  retlnce  suh- 
jectcB  ligamento  ciliari.  By  Wins- 
low  these  marks .  are  called  sulci 
ciliares  ;  by  Zinn,  corona  ciliaris. 

HA'LOGEN(a\s,  a\6s,  salt,  rock- 
salt,  yevpdco,  to  produce).  A  salt- 
radical,  or  substance  which  forms 
a  haloid  salt  with  a  metal ;  the 
halogens  are  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  fluorine  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  compound  halogen 
cyanogen.  The  name  halogen  is 
derived  from  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce salts  resembling  sea-salt  in 
their  composition ;  and  such  salts 
are  called  haloid  salts. 

HA'LOID  SALTS  {Hxr,  h\6s,  salt, 
rock-salt,  elSor,  likeness).  Salts 
which  consist  only  of  a  metal  and 
an  electro-negative  radical  or 
halogen,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 
Besides  the  simple  haloid  salts, 
Berzelius  distinguishes  the  three 
follo-sving  combinations : — 

]..  Hydro-haloid  salts,  or  com- 
binations of  a  simple  haloid  salt 
and  the  hydracid  of  its  radical. 

2.  Oxy-haloid  salts,  or  combina- 
tions of  a  metallic  oxide  with  a 
haloid  salt  of  the  same  metal. 

3.  Double  haloid  salts,  consist- 
ing, 1,  of  two  simple  haloid  salts, 
which  contain  different  metals, 
but  the  same  non-metallic  ingre- 
dient; 2,  of  two  haloid  salts  con- 
sisting of  the  same  metal,  but  in 
which  the  other  element  is  diffe- 
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rent ;  and  3,  of  two  simple  haloid 
salts,  of  which  both  elements  are 
entirely  different.  See  AmpMd 
Salt. 

HA'LOPHYTES  (a\r,  a\6s,  salt, 
cpvTor,  a  plant).  A  class  of  salt- 
worts, which  inhabit  salt  marshes, 
and  by  combustion  yield  harilla, 
as  salsola,  salicornia,  and  cheno- 
podium. 

HALO'XYLIN  (a\s,  a\6s,  salt, 
^v\ov,  wood).  A  new  species  of 
blasting  powder,  made  of  saw- 
dust, charcoal,  and  nitre,  and 
sometimes  feri-o-cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. 

HAMBRO'  BLUE.  English  Hue. 
Carbonate  of  copper.  Mixed  with 
lime  and  exposed  to  the  air,  its 
colour  is  changed  to  blue,  when  it 
is  used  as  a  pigment. 

HAMMOND'S  WIRE  SPLINT. 
A  splint  used  in  cases  of  fractured 
lower  jaw  ;  it  consists  of  a  loop 
of  wire  passed  round  the  teeth  on 
either  side  of  the  fracture,  and 
kept  in  position  by  means  of 
smaller  loops,  each  of  which  is 
securely  fastened  around  a  tooth. 

HAMULA'RIA  LYMPHA'TI- 
CA.  A  species  of  worm,  discovered 
by  Treutler  in  the  bronchial  glands 
of  a  phthisical  subject. 

HAMULUS  CO'CHLE^  (ha- 
mulus, dim.  of  hatmis,  a  hook). 
Literally,  the  small  hook  of  the 
cochlea ;  a  kind  of  hook,  by  which 
the  lamina  ftpiralis  terminates 
njDon  the  axis,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  second  turn,  where  the 
point  of  the  infundibulum  com- 
mences. 

HAND.  Manns.  The  organ  of 
prehension,  consisting  of — 

1.  The  Carpits,  or  wrist,  which 
is  composed  of  the  eight  following 
bones : — 

1.  The  scaphoid,  or  boat-shaped. 

2.  The  semilunar,  or  half-moon. 

3.  The  cwnei'/orm,  or  wedge-like. 


4.  The  pisiform,  or  pea-like. 

5.  The  trapezium,  or  four-sided. 

6.  The  trapezoid,  like  the  former. 

7.  The  OS  Tnajrntc??!,  or  large  bone. 

8.  The  unciform,  or  hook-like. 

2.  The  Metacarpus,  or  the  four 
bones  constituting  the  paLm  and 
back  of  the  hand ;  the  upper  ends 
have  plane  surfaces,  the  lower  con- 
vex. Sometimes  the  first  bone  of 
the  thumb  is  reckoned  among  the 
metacarpal. 

3.  The  Digiti,  or  fingers,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  bones,  arranged 
in  three  phalanges,  or  rows. 

4.  The  Pollex,  or  thumb,  con- 
sisting of  three  bones. 

HANGNAIL.    See  Agnail. 

HAPSUS  (ai^os,  a  joint  or  limb). 
A  binding  together ;  and,  hence, 
a  piece  of  wool  formed  into  a 
bandage. 

HARE-BRAINED  PASSION. 
Wayward  j)assion,  leading  to  acts 
of  violence  ;  the  inanie  sans  delire 
of  M.  Pinel,  who  ascribes  it  to  the 
effect  of  a  neglected  or  ill-dii'ected 
education  upon  a  mind  naturally 
perverse  or  unruly. 

HARE-LIP  {lahrum  leporinum). 
A  congenital  perpendicular  fissure 
of  the  upper  lip,  extending  from 
its  free  edge  towards  its  attach- 
ment, resulting  from  arrest  of 
development,  and  named  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  upper 
lip  of  the  hare.  When  the  fissure 
occurs  on  one  side  only  of  the 
mesial  line,  the  hare-lip  is  termed 
single ;  when  On  both  sides, 
double. 

HAR'MALINE.  This  substance 
and  harmine  are  alkaloids  occur- 
ring in  the  seeds  of  Peganum  har- 
mala,  united  with  phosphoric  acid. 
The  harmala  red  of  commerce  is 
the  powder  of  the  seeds,  used  in 
dyeing  red,  rose-colour,  and  pink. 

HARIMO'NIA  (ap/iovla,  a  close 
'joining,  from  fipa-,  to  fit  together). 
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A  species  of  synarthrosis,  or  almost 
immovable  articulation  of  bones. 
See  Articulation. 

HAETSHOEN.  Conm  cervi- 
•nttm.  The  antlers  of  the  Cervits 
Maphus,  the  hart  or  stag,  for- 
merly used  as  the  source  of  am- 
monia, which  was  hence  termed 
volatile  spirit  of  hartshorn.  The 
pungent  volatile  salt,  called 
"  smelling-salts,"  is  an  impure 
solid  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
retains  the  name  of  hartshorn 
from  being  originally  obtained  by 
distillation  of  this  horn.  See 
Ammonia. 

HAEVEST-BUG.  Mower's 
Mite.  The  Acarus  or  Leptus  au- 
tumnalis,  a  variety  of  the  tick 
insect,  which  infests  the  skin  in 
the  autumn,  producing  intolera- 
ble itching,  succeeded  by  glossy 
wheals ;  it  has  hence  been  called 
ivheal-worm. 

HASCHISH.  The  Arabian 
name  given  to  the  dried  tops  of 
Cannabis  Indica  or  Indian  Hemp, 
gathered  some  time  before  the 
seeds  come  to  maturity.  It  is 
used  for  smoking,  and  employed 
as  a  narcotic  in  the  East. 

HAU'STUS  {haimre,  to  draw). 
A  draught.  It  differs  from  a  mix- 
ture only  in  quantity,  and  should 
not  exceed  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

HAVE'ESIAN  CANALS.  A 
term  given,  from  the  name  of 
th  eir  discoverer  Havers,  to  a  very 
complicated  apparatus  of  minute 
canals  found  in  the  substance  of 
bone,  and  containing  medullary 
matter.  The  central  canal,  as 
well  as  the  separate  cells,  may  be 
regarded  as  enlargements  of  them. 

HAY-FEVEE.  Asthma  ex  fceni. 
sicia.  A  febrile  influenza  or 
catarrh,  incidental  to  certain  sus- 
ceptible constitutions  at  the  period 
of  haymaking.  It  is  also  termed 
liay-asthma  and  si(,mmer  catarrh, 


according  to  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  febrile,  bronchial,  or  catar- 
rhal symptoms. 

HEAD-ACHE.  Cephalalgia. 
This  affection  is  termed  organic, 
when  it  arises  from  serious  disease 
of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes  ; 
plethoric,  when  due  to  fulness  or 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  ; 
toxic,  when  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  some  morbid  product, 
as  in  the  head-ache  of  Bright's 
disease ;  and  nervous,  when  oc- 
casioned by  debility  or  exhaus- 
tion. To  this  last  variety  of 
head-ache  may  be  referred  hemi- 
crania  or  "  brow-ague,"  claviis 
hystericus,  megrim,  &c. 

HEAET.  Cor.  The  central 
organ  of  circulation.  It  is  enve- 
loped in  a  membrane  called  the 
pericardium.  It  is  divided,  ex- 
ternally, into  a  hase,  or  its  broad 
part ;  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
surface ;  and  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior margin.  Internally,  it  con- 
sists, in  man,  of  four  cavities,  viz. 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles, 
and  is  thence  called  double. 

1.  Heart,  caudal.  A  pulsating 
palish  sac,  containing  red  blood, 
and  situated  at  the  caudal  extre- 
mity of  the  eel. 

2.  Hearts  lymphatic.  A  term 
applied  by  Miiller  to  some  small 
pulsating  sacs  in  the  frog,  the 
snake,  &c.,  considered  by  him  as 
hearts  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

3.  Heart,  displacement  of.  Ecto- 
pia cordis,  from  ^ktottI^w,  to  dis- 
place, or  ht.r6irio%,  displaced.  It 
is  congenital ;  or  tlie  effect  of 
effused  fluid,  or  of  its  subsequent 
absorption,  &c. 

4.  Heart-burn.  Cardialgia  mor- 
dens.  A  gnawing  or  burning  un- 
easiness,  felt  chiefly  at  the  cardia. 
Sec  Circulation. 

HEAET,  MUEMUES  OF. 
Murmurs  or  morbid  sounds  heard 
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in  diseases  of  the  lieart.  When 
they  arise  from  disease  within  the 
heart,  they  are  called  endocardial ; 
when  they  occur  between  the 
heart  and  the  pericardium,  they 
are  called  exocardial.  When  the 
endocardial  murmurs  arise  from 
an  unnatural  contraction  or  an 
unnatural  widening  of  the  orifices 
between  the  vessels  and  cavities 
of  the  heart,  they  are  called  or- 
ganic ;  when  they  arise  from 
states  of  the  blood,  they  are  called 
functional  or  inorganic.  Mm'murs 
which  occur  ivith  the  current  of 
the  blood,  are  said  to  be  constric- 
tive ;  those  against  the  current, 
are  called  regurgitant.  The  fol- 
lowing murmurs,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  to  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the 
heart,  are  given  in  the  order  of 
their  frequency: — 

1.  Mitral  regurgitant  murmur. 
A  systolic  murmur,  heard  best 
immediately  above  or  to  the  out- 
side of  the  site  of  the  cardiac  im- 
pulse, arising  from  inefficiency  of 
the  mitral  valve  by  changes  in  its 
structure,  roughness  at  its  edges, 
from  vegetations,  shortening  of 
the  cliordis  tendinew,  or  fibrinous 
clots  entangled  in  them.  It  is 
faintly  heard  or  is  wholly  inau- 
dible at  the  right  apex.  It  is 
generally  permanent. 

2.  Aortic  constrictive  murmur. 
A  systolic  murmur,  heard  best  at 
mid-sternum  opposite  the  inter- 
space between  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  rib,  indicatiug  a  rough 
constriction  of  the  aortic  orifice. 
It  has  a  high  pitch,  and  is  a 
harsh,  loud,  and  prolonged  mur- 
mur. 

3.  Aortic  regurgitant  murmur. 
A  diastolic  murmur,  of  a  blowing 
or  hissing  character,  differing 
from  the  last  in  being  heard  al- 


most as  distinctly  at  the  ensiform 
cartilage  as  at  the  third  costal 
interspace. 

4.  Mitral  constrictive  murmur. 
A  diastolic  murmur,  immediatelj' 
preceding  and  running  up  to  the 
first  sound,  often  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  thrill,  and  heard  best 
immediately  above  and  about  the 
left  apex. 

5.  Tricuspid  regurgitant  mur- 
mur. A  systolic  mm-mur,  heard 
best  immediately  above  or  at  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  and  due  to  re- 
gurgitation, or  to  the  collision  of 
the  blood  amongst  the  cliordw 
tendinew.  It  is  inaudible,  or 
nearly  so,  at  the  left  apex.  It 
originates  in  the  right  ventricle, 
and  is  generally  a  soft  murmur  of 
low  pitch.  It  is  a  rare  murmur, 
and  may  be  often  undiscovered 
when  accompanied  by  a  powerful 
mitral  murmur. 

6.  Pxilmonary  constrictive  mur- 
mur. A  systolic  murmui",  heard 
best  at  the  sternal  edge  of  the 
third  left  cartilage,  indicating 
roughness  or  obstruction  from 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  orifice. 
It  is  rarely  heard. 

7.  Pulmonary  regurgitant  mur- 
mur. This  indication  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  pulmonary  valves  is 
very  rare. 

8.  Tricuspid  constrictive  mur- 
mur. A  diastolic  murmui-,  the 
rarest  of  murmurs,  and,  when 
heard,  found  at  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage. 

9.  Exocardial  murmurs.  Mur- 
murs produced  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  surface  of  the  pericardium 
against  the  heart,  when  these 
surfaces  are  roughened  by  the 
efi'usion  of  fibrine  from  inflamma- 
tory disease.  They  are  more  or 
less  rough  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  may  entirely  cease 
by  the  effusion  of  serum  or  fluid 
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between  the  pericarcTium  and  the 
heart. — Engl.  Cycl. 

HEAT  (wstus,  Latin).  In  popu- 
lar language,  heat  is  the  sensation 
experienced  on  touching  a  body 
of  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
of  the  blood,  or  98°  Eahr.  In 
chemical  language,  it  is  the  cause 
of  that  sensation,  or  caloric.  See 
Caloric. 

Two  theories.  The  material 
theory  regarded  heat  as  matter, 
and  called  it  phlogiston  or  caloric  ; 
the  kinetic  (Klvrta-n,  motion),  or 
dynamic  (Suva/xiS,  power),  theory 
regarded  it  as  a  rapid  motion  of 
minute  particles  ;  the  latter  theory 
is  also  termed  tliermo-dynamics. 

HEAT-FORMING  POODS.  A 
general  term  for  a  group  of  sub- 
stances which  are  called  combus- 
tible, from  the  fact  of  their  being 
burned  in  the  system;,  and  car- 
honaceous,  from  the  fact  of  their 
containing  large  quantities  of 
carbon  or  charcoal.  These  sub- 
stances are  the  various  forms  of 
starch,  sugar,  and  fat. 

HEAVY  SPAR.  Barytine.  Sul- 
phate of  baryta,  a  mineral  sub- 
stance which,  after  being  calcined, 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
then  taken  into  a  dark  room, 
emits  a  reddish  phosphorescent 
light.  It  is  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  barytic  salts  for  che- 
mical experiments.  See  Bolognian 
PlinspJiorus. 

HE'CTIC  (Ikt./c(5s,  habitual). 
This  term  is  sometimes  used,  like 
the  Greek  feminine,  as  a  substan- 
tive, to  denote  a  habitual  or  very 
protracted  fever  ;  but,  more  gene- 
rally, as  an  adjective,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  term  Jcver,  to 
designate  a  remittent  fever, 
marked  by  daily  paroxysms,  and 
frequently  associated  with  chronic 
suppuration  and  wasting  diseases. 

HECTOCO'TTLUS   {kKar6v,  a 


hundred,  K6rvKos,  a  cup).  One  of 
the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish  so 
modified  as  to  subserve  the  process 
of  reproduction. 

HE'LICO-TRE'MA  eAiKoy, 
a  coil,  rprjfjLa,  a  perforation).  An 
opening  by  means  of  which  the 
two  scalaj  of  the  cochlea  commu- 
nicate superiorly,  over  the  hamulus 
laminaa  spiralis. 

HELIO'GRAPHY(?iAioy,the  sun, 
ypdcpcD,  to  paint).  Photography. 
The  art  of  taking  sun-pictures. 
See  Actinism. 

HELIOSIS  (ViMos,  the  sun).  A 
synonym  of  Sun-strol<e. 

HE'LIOSTAT  {^\ios,  the  sun, 
'IdTTiixi,  to  make  to  stand).  A 
mirror  so  moved  by  clockwork  that 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  is 
directed  to  the  same  spot  during 
the  whole  period  of  observation. 

HB'LIOTROPE  0i\ios,  the  sun, 
TpeVo),  to  turn).  Bloodstone  ;  an 
intimate  mixture  of  calcedony  with 
a  substance  called  green  earth, 
which  owes  its  colour  to  iron.  It 
was  once  thought  that  the  atone 
had  power  to  staunch  an  effusion 
of  blood.  Pliny  speaks  of  helio- 
troj^e  as  a  stone  that  was  used  for 
solar  observations. 

HE'LIUM  (tjAios,  the  sun).  A 
hypothetical  new  substance  in- 
ferred to  exist  from  the  appear- 
ance in  the  spectrum  of  the  yellow 
solar  prominences  of  a  certain 
bright  line  not  identifiable  with 
that  of  any  known  terrestrial 
flame. 

HE'LIX  from  kKltrcrai,  to 

turn  about).  A  coil ;  a  spiral,  or 
winding  line.  This  term  denotes, 
in  anatomy,  the  outer  bar  or 
margin  of  the  external  ear  ;  hence, 
helicis  major,  and  helicis  minor, 
names  of  two  muscles  of  tiio 
helix. 

HBLLE'BORUS.  Hellebore ; 
'  the  name  of  a  poisonous  genus 
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of  Raminculaceous  plants.  Under 
the  term  eWefiopos,  the  Ancients 
employed  a  specific  for  riiany 
diseases,  especially  madness :  to 
accost  a  person  with  Trifl'  kwi^opov, 
drink  hellebore,  was  a  quiet  way 
of  saying,  You  are  mad  ;  and  by 
the  verb  eAMPopl^ai,  to  administer 
hellebore,  Hippocrates  means,  to 
bring  the  patient  to  his  senses. 
The  best  hellebore  was  grown  at 
Anticyra  in  the  JEgean  Sea; 
hence,  Horace  recommends  a  voy- 
age to  that  island — "  naviget  An- 
ticyram  " — as  a  remedy  in  certain 
cases  of  mental  delusion. 

HE'LMINS  {eKuws,  eK/xivBos, 
a  worm,  from  t'lKu,  to  roll  up,  with 
reference  to  its  wriggling  motion). 
Vermis.    A  worm. 

1.  Helminth-agogues  (ayuyis,  an 
expeller).  Anthelmintics ;  vermi- 
fuges ;  remedies  for  the  expulsion 
of  worms. 

2.  Helminthiasis  (eXmvBidu,  to 
suffer  from  worms).  A  disease  in 
which  worms,  or  their  larvse,  are 
bred  under  the  skin. 

3.  Hehnintho-logy  {\6yos,  an 
account).  The  knowledge,  de- 
scription, or  natural  history  of 
worms. 

HELO'DES  (eAciSTjs,  marshy, 
from  e\os,  a  marsh).  A  term 
applied  to  fevers  produced  by 
marsh-miasma. 

HE'LOS  {?i\os,  clavus,  a  nail, 
anything  like  a  nail,  a  wart,  callus 
on  the  hand  or  feet).  A  name 
given  to  the  tumor  formed  by 
prolapsus  or  procidentia  iridis. 
See  Myocephalon. 

HEMATO'XYLUM  CAMPE- 
CHIANUM.  Logwood ;  a  legumi- 
nous plant,  containing  a  principle 
called  hosmatoxyline,  and  u.scd  as 
an  astringent.  The  wood  is  im- 
ported from  Campeaehy,  Hon- 
duras, and  Jamaica.  The  word 
should  be  ] ice niatoxyhMn. 


HEMEEALO'PIA.  Retinitis 
pigmentosa.  Some  confusion  has 
arisen  respecting  the  use  of  this 
term,  probably  from  different 
views  taken  of  its  etymology. 

1.  If  the  term  is  formed  upon, 
the  same  plan  as  the  genuine 
Greek  word  nyctalopia,  it  means 
day-vision,  or  night-blindness 
{rifj-epa,  day,  iotp,  the  eye)  ;  and  it 
then  denotes  a  form  of  partial 
blindness  in  which  the  patient  can 
see  in  broad  day-light  only,  being 
blind  during  the  remainder  of  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  it  usually 
occurs  in  persons  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  strong  glaring 
light  of  the  tropics.  In  this 
sense  it  is  generally  received  by 
writers  on  diseases  of  the  eye. 

2.  If  another  etymology  be 
adopted  {rjfiepa,  day,  a\a6s,  blind, 
ii^l',  the  eye),  the  term  denotes 
day-hlindness  and,  by  inference, 
night-vision.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  intermittent  amauro- 
sis.   See  Nyctalopia. 

HE'MI-  (root  of  T^fucrus,  semis, 
half).  An  inseparable  Greek 
prefix,  used  in  composition,  and 
corresponding  to  the  semi-  of  the 
Latins. 

1.  Hemi-ancBstJiesia  (acaio-flTjo-i'a, 
want  of  feeling  or  perception). 
Loss  of  sensibility  on  one  side  only 
of  the  body. 

2.  Hemi-crania  {Kpavlov,  the 
skull).  Brow-ague;  head-ache 
affecting  one  side  only  of  the  brow 
and  forehead,  with  symptoms  in- 
termittent, and  recurring  with  the 
regularity  of  an  ague-fit.  It  has 
been  called  Sun-pain,  from  its 
sometimes  continuing  so  long  as 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  It 
is  tho  migraine  (hemi-craine)  of  the 
French,  and  hence  the  vulgar  term 
megrims. 

3.  Uemi-opsis  (o^ts,  eye-sight). 
Hemiopia,  Visus  dimidiatus.  Half- 
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sigtt ;  a  defect  of  vision  in 
■which  half  only  of  an  object  is 
seen ;  incomplete  or  incipient 
amaurosis. 

4.  Hemi-plegia,  formerly  hemi- 
plexia  (ttA^Iis-,  a  stroke).  A  stroke 
on  one  side,  on  one  half ;  a  variety 
of  paralysis  in  which  one  side 
of  the  body  is  deprived  of  sensa- 
tion or  motion,  or  of  both.  By 
the  term  alternate  hemiplegia 
(crossed  paralysis),  M.  Gubler 
designates  the  rarer  cases  in 
which  the  face  is  paralysed  on 
the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  the 
limbs  on  the  opposite  side ;  the 
lesion  will  then  be  found  in  the 
pons  varolii,  not  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

5.  Hemi  -  spheres  (a-^aipa,  a 
sphere).  The  two  parts  which 
constitute  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cerebrum  ;  they  are  separated 
by  the  falx  cerebri.  The  incor- 
rectness of  the  term  hemispheres, 
as  applied  to  the  brain,  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  hemi- 
spheres (so  called)  constitute  to- 
gether very  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  a  sphere. 

6.  Hemi-tropous  (TpeVoj,  to  turn). 
A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  an 
ovule  in  which  the  raphe  termi- 
nates about  half-way  between  the 
chalaza  and  the  orifice. 

HEMLOCK.  The  vernacular 
name  of  the  Conium  maculatum, 
an  Umbelliferous  plant  of  narcotic 
poisonous  properties.  It  is  the 
K(l>veiov  of  the  Greeks,  the  cicida 
of  the  Eomans. 

HEMMING'S  SAFETY  JET. 
An  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
brass-tubo  packed  closely  with 
thin  copper-wires,  for  preventing 
the  return  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame  from  the  jet  to  the  reservoir. 

HEMP-SEED.  A  characteristic 
name  of  some  varieties  of  the  mul- 
herry  caculuf,  which  arc  remark- 


ably smooth  and  pale-coloured, 
resembling  hemp-seed. 

HENBANE.  A  plant  which, 
according  to  its  vernacular  name, 
is  the  hane  of  hens.  Its  botanical 
name  represents  it  as  the  hean  of 
hogs.  The  plant  has  acquired  the 
more  characteristic  name  of  stink- 
ing nightshade,  from  its  fetid 
odour.    See  Hyoscyaimis. 

HEN-BLINDNESS.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  nyctalopia,  or 
night-blindness,  from  a  natural 
defect  in  hens,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  cannot  see  to  pick  up 
small  grains  iu  the  dusk  of  .  the 
evening,  and  so  employ  this  time 
in  going  to  roost.  See  Hemeralo- 
pia. 

HENNA'.  A  substance  pro- 
cured in  Egypt  from  the  Laivsonia 
inermis,  with  which  the  women 
stain  their  fingers  and  feet ;  it  is 
also  used  for  dyeing  skins  and 
maroquins  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

HE'PAR,  in  MEDICINE  (finap, 
T^TraTos).  Latin,  yecitr.  The  liver  ; 
the  organ  which  secretes  the  bile. 

1.  Hepat-algia  (&Kyos,  pain). 
Pain  of  the  liver.  Swelling  of  the 
liver  is  termed  hepatalgia  infarcta, 
liver-disease,  enlarged  liver,  &c. 

2.  i7epaWc(^7raTiK($y,  of  the  liver). 
A  term  applied  to  any  part  be- 
longing to  the  liver.  The  hepatic 
cells,  constituting,  with  the  vascu- 
lar plexus,  the  ultimate  structure 
of  the  liver,  are  "  nucleolo-nucle- 
ated  cells,  of  a  polyhedral  figure, 
measuring  about  xoVo*^  inch 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  pale  amber 
colour."  The  hepatic  duct  is  one 
of  the  three  biliary  ducts.  See 
Biliary  Ducts  and  Chloasvia. 

3.  Hepatic  degenerations.  There 
are  several  varieties: — (1.)  He- 
par  adiposum  or  fatty  liver,  in 
which  the  hepatic  cells  are 
gorged  with  oil-globulee,  diminish- 
ing the  normal  granular  matter 
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and  quite  obscuring  the  nuclei. 
(2.)  Aimjloid  degeneration,  also 
termed  waxy,  albuminous,  larda- 
ceous,  or  scrofulous  liver,  in  wliich 
the  glandular  structure  is  gradu- 
ally converted  into  a  dense  mate- 
rial, involving  destruction  of  the 
liepatic  cells  withabolition  of  their 
functions.  (3.)  Pigment  -  liver  or 
melanmmic  liver,  in  which  the  liver 
is  sometimes  found  after  death  to 
present  a  blackish  or  chocolate 
colour,  due  to  accumulation  of 
pigment  matter  in  the  vascular 
apparatus  of  the  gland. — Tanner. 

4.  Hepatic  flux.  Bilious  flux  ; 
the  name  given  in  the  East  to  a 
variety  of  dysentery,in  which  there 
is  a  frequent  flow  of  bilious  fluid 
from  the  rectum. 

5.  Hepatine.  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Pavy  to  glycogen,  because  of 
its  existence  in  the  hepatic  cells. 
Becently  he  has  termed  it  "amy- 
loid substance"  from  its  resem- 
blance to  starch,  or  dextrine. 

6.  Hepat-itis  (^TroTiTis,  of,  or  in 
the  liver).  A  term  employed  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  adjective,  in  the 
sense  of  hejpatic ;  thus  <p\i\i'  TjiraT?- 
Tis  was  the  vena  cava  ascendens 
of  Hippocrates.  The  term  now 
denotes  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
and  should  be  considered  under 
the  five  following  heads  : — 

"  (1.)  Hepatitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritonasal  investment, 
or  of  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
or  of  both  combined.  (2.)  Cir- 
rliosis,  or  that  slow  form  of  in- 
flammatory action  which  affects 
the  areolar  or  connective  tissue. 
(3.)  Syphilitic  hepatitis.  (4.)  In- 
flammation of  tlie  blood-vessels. 
(5.)  Inflammation  of  the  biliary 
ducts  and  gall-bladdei-. " — Tanner. 

7.  By  peri-hepatitis  is  denoted 
inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the 
liver  and  the  capsule  of  Glisson, 
without    extensive    affection  of 


the  peripheral  tissue  of  the 
gland. 

8.  Hepatization.  Carnification. 
A  change  induced  in  the  lung  by 
inflammation,  in  which  it  loses  its 
vesicular  and  crepitating  charac- 
ter, and  resembles  the  liver  in 
firmness  and  weight,  sinking  in 
water.  It  is  divided  into  the  red 
and  the  gray,  or  purulent,  infiltra- 
tion.   Compare  Splenization. 

9.  Hepato-cele  {icriKri,  a  tumor). 
Heiaatic  hernia ;  hernia  of  the 
liver.  Sauvages  has  distinguished 
two  species  of  hepatocele — the 
ventral,  in  the  linea  alba ;  and  the 
umhilical,  or  hepat-omphalum. 

10.  Hepato-gastric  or  gastro- 
hepatic.  A  name  of  the  smaller 
omentum,  which  passes  from  the 
liver  to  the  stomach. 

11.  Hepato-phyma  ((pv/ia,  a  sup- 
purating tumor).  A  suppurative 
swelling  of  the  liver. 

12.  Hepato-rrlma  (peu,  to  flow). 
Literally,  a  liver-flow ;  a  morbid 
flow  of  bile  ;  a  species  of  diarrhoea 
in  which  the  excreted  matters 
seem  to  come  from  the  liver,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  propor- 
tion of  bile. 

HE'PAR,  in  CHEMISTET  (finap, 
the  liver).  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  combinations  of 
sulphiir  with  alkalies,  from  their 
liver-lilce  appearances.  Thus  wo 
had  hepar  antimonii,  an  oxysul- 
phide  of  antimony ;  hepar  calcis, 
a  bisulphide  of  calcium ;  hepar 
.•iulphuris,  a  sulphide  of  potash, 
potassa  sulphurata ;  hepar  sul- 
phuris  volatile,  the  sulphide  of 
ammonia,  or  Boyle's  Fuming 
Spirit. 

1.  Hepatic  air  denotes  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas ;  hepatic 
waters,  sulphurous  waters  ;  hepa- 
tic cinnahar,  a  steel-gray  variety 
of  cinnabar;  hepatic  pyrites,  a 
variety  of  prismatic  iron  pyrites, 
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which  becomes  brown  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

2.  Hepatized  ammonia.  A  sul- 
phide of  ammonia ;  employed  as 
a  test. 

HEPA'TIC  ALOES  {ri-irap,  ^iraros, 
the  liver).  A  liver-coloured  ex- 
tract of  the  Aloe  hepatica,  consist- 
ing of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaf  of  the  plant. 

HEPTA'NDRIA  (ettto,  seven, 
aprip,  a  man).  The  seventh  class 
of  the  Linneean  system  of  Botany, 
including  those  plants  which  have 
seven  stamens  in  their  flowers. 

HERBA'RIUM.  A  collection  of 
dried  specimens  of  plants,  for- 
merly known  by  the  expressive 
term  liortus  siccus  or  dry  garden. 

HEREDI'TARY  (hwres,  an 
heir) .  A  term  applied  to  diseases 
supposed  to  be  transmitted  from 
parents  to  their  children ;  and 
such  transmission  is  said  to  be 
due  to  hereditary  predisposition. 
In  extreme  cases,  in  which  all  or 
several  children  exhibit  a  special 
liability  to  certain  diseases,  this 
liability  is  referred  to  family  con- 
stitution.   See  Atavism. 

HERMA'PHRODITE  ('Ep/x^s, 
Mercury,  'AfpoSlTT],  Venus).  An- 
drogijnus.  A  lusus  natural,  in 
which  the  organs  of  generation 
in  part  resemble  those  of  the  male, 
and  in  part  those  of  the  female. 
(See  Androgynus  and  Androgyna.) 
Hermaphroditus  was  the  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite.  (See 
Mon.^ters.)  In  botany,  plants  are 
called  hermaphrodite  which  con- 
tain the  stamen  and  the  pistil  in 
the  same  flower,  all  other  flower- 
ing plants  being  called  unisexual 
or  diclinous. 

HERME'TIC  SEAL  {'Ep/xrjs, 
Mercury).  The  closure  of  the  end 
of  a  glass-vessel  when  heated  to 
the  melting-point.  The  name 
is   derived   from    the  Egyptian 


Hermes,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Chemistry,  which 
has  been  called  the  Hermetic 
Art. 

HERMODA'CTYL  ('Ep^uiys,  Her- 
mes, SdicTvAos,  a  finger).  Finger 
of  Hermes ;  a  term  applied  by  the 
Greek  physicians  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  to  a  vegetable 
substance,  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  conns  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Colchicwn. 

The  drug  called  "  sweet  hermo- 
dactyls,"  ov  Surinjan  shirin,  found 
in  the  bazaars  of  India,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  kernels  of  Trapa 
hispinosa,  and  sometimes  they  are 
also  mixed  with  Surinjan  tulk,  or 
"  bitter  hermodactyls,"  as  an  adul- 
teration. 

HE'RNIA(epj'or,  a  young  sprout, 
shoot,  or  scion).  Rupture.  The 
protrusion  of  a  viscus  from  its 
natural  position  through  a  normal 
or  abnormal  opening  in  the  sur- 
rounding structures.  A  hernia  is 
termed  reducible,  when  it  admits 
of  being  replaced  in  the  abdomen  ; 
irreducible,  when  not  repilaceable, 
but  without  constriction  ;  and  in- 
carcerated or  strangulated,  when 
it  not  only  cannot  be  replaced,  but 
also  suffers  constriction. 

1.  Hernia  cruralis.  Femoral 
hernia;  or  a  protrusion  behind 
Poupart's  ligament.  The  passage 
through  which  the  hernia  descends 
is  called  by  Gimbernatthe  crural; 
by  Hey,  the  femoral  ring. 

2.  Hernia  inguinalis.  Bubono- 
cele, or  hernia  at  the  groin ; 
hernia  which  protrudes  through 
one  or  both  abdominal  rings.  It 
is  termed  incomplete  or  oblique, 
when  it  does  not  protrude  directly 
through  the  external  abdominal 
ring;  and  complete  or  direct,  when 
it  passes  directly  out  at  that 
opening. 

3.  Hernia  congenita.  Congeni- 
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tal  hernia;  a  variety  of  oblique 
inguinal  hernia,  resulting  from  the 
non-closure  of  the  pouch  of  the 
peritoneum  carried  downwards 
into  the  scrotum  by  the  testicle, 
during  its  descent  in  the  foetus. 

4.  Hernia  infantilis.  Encysted 
hernia ;  a  sub-variety  of  the  con- 
genital, in  which  the  j)0uch  of  the 
peritoneum  forming  the  tunica 
vaginalis  being  closed  above,  ad- 
mits of  the  hernia's  passing  into 
the  scrotum,  behind  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

5.  Hernia,  obturator  or  thyroid. 
Hernia  through  the  obturator  fora- 
men which  affords  an  exit  to  the 
artery  and  the  nerve.  The  suc- 
cessful operation  for  the  relief  ol" 
this  rare  form  of  hernia  is  due  to 
the  diagnostic  skill  and  surgical 
dexterity  of  the  late  Mr.  Obre. 

6.  Hernia,  scrotalis.  Scrotal 
hernia ;  a  term  applied  to  all  the 
varieties  of  inguinal  hernia,  when 
they  have  descended  into  the 
cavity  of  the  scrotum.  With  re- 
ference to  the  contents  of  scrotal 
hernia,  we  have  the  terms  hernia 
enter-oscheo-cele  or  oschealis,  when 
omentum  or  intestine,  or  both, 
descend  into  the  scrotum;  epipl- 
oscheo-cele,  when  omentum  only 
descends ;  steato-cele,  when  seba- 
ceous matter  descends. 

7.  Hernia,  ingitino-interstitial. 
This  term  is  applied  by  Dr.  Goy- 
raud  to  the  foi-m  of  hernia  termed 
by  most  authors  incomplete  in- 
guinal, and  described  by  Boyer  as 
intra-inguinal.  The  former  term 
was  considered  objectionable,  be- 
cause, whatever  may  be  their 
situation,  when  the  viscera  have 
escaped  from  the  abdomen,  the 
hernia  is  complete  ;  the  latter  was 
also  objectionable,  because  the 
inguinal  canal  does  not  always 
constitute  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
truded viscera. 


8.  Hernia  phrenica  vel  diaphrag- 
matica.  Diaphragmatic  hernia;  a 
protrusion  of  any  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  through 
the  triangular  interval  which  exists 
between  the  sternal  and  the  costal 
portions  of  the  diaphragm  at  each 
side. 

9.  Hernia  ischiatica.  Hernia  oc- 
curring at  the  ischiatic  notch. 

10.  Hernia  perinealis.  Hernia 
of  the  periua3um,  occurring,  in 
men,  between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum,  and  in  women,  between 
the  rectum  and  the  vagina. 

11.  Hernia  pudendaLis  vel  lahia- 
lis.  Hernia  which  descends,  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  the  ramus 
ischii,  into  the  labium. 

12.  Hernia,  retro  -  peritoneal. 
Hernia  in  which  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  iliac  fossa  forms  a 
pouch  capable  of  receiving  a  por- 
tion of  intestine.  The  pouch  is 
termed  ''  fossa  iliaco-subfascialis." 

13.  Hernia  thyro'idalis.  Hernia 
of  the  foramen  ovale. 

14.  Hernia  umhilicalis.  Ompha- 
locele, or  exomphalos.  Hernia  of 
the  bowels  at  the  umbilicus.  It 
is  called  pneimiat-omplialos,  when 
owing  to  flatulency. 

15.  Hernia  vaginalis.  Elytro- 
cele;  or  hernia  occurring  within 
the  OS  externum,  and  blocking  up 
the  vagina. 

16.  Hernia  ventralis.  Hypogas- 
trocele ;  or  hernia  occurring  at 
any  part  of  the  front  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  most  frequently 
between  the  recti  muscles. 

17.  Hernia  carnosa.  Sarcocele. 
A  fleshy  enlargement  of  the  testis  ; 
a  tumor  seated  in  the  scrotum. 

18.  Hernia  mcsenterica,  et  meso- 
colica.  Hernia  through  the  lace- 
i-ated  mesentery,  or  mesocolon. 

19.  Hernia  of  the  intestines. 
Hernia  through  a  loop  formed  by 
adhesions,  &c. 
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Terms  suggestive  of  the  Contents 
of  Hernia,  and  synonymous 
with  terms  compounded  of 
-cele,  tumor. 

20.  Hernia  cerehri.  Encej)halo- 
cele.    Hernia  of  the  brain. 

21.  Hernia  intestinalis.  Entero- 
cele ;  containing  intestine  only. 

22.  Hernia  oinentalis.  Epiplo- 
cele ;  containing  a  portion  of 
omentum  only.  If  both  intestine 
and  omentum  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  tumor,  it  is  called 
entero-epiplocele. 

23.  Hernia  uteri.  Hysterocele. 
Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

24.  Hernia  vesicalis.  Cystocele ; 
or  hernia  of  the  bladder. 

25.  Hernia  cornem.  Ceratocele, 
or  hernia  of  the  cornea ;  protru- 
sion of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous 
humor  through  an  ulcer  of  the 
cornea. 

Misapplied  Terms,  denoting  certain 
enlargements,  unconnected 
with  Hernia,  but  suggestive 
of  -cele. 

26.  Hernioj  hronchialis.  Bron- 
chocele  vera ;  goitre  aerien.  A 
rare  timior,  formed  by  protrusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  through 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  the 
rings  of  the  trachea,  and  caused 
by  violent  exertion  of  the  voice. 

27.  Hernia  gutturis.  Broncho- 
cele,  goitre,  or  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

28.  Hernia  Inimoralis.  Inflam- 
matio  testis,  or  swelled  testis. 

29.  Hernia  sacnilaorywalis.  The 
name  given  by  Beer  to  rupture  of 
the  lacrymal  sac.  It  has  been  also 
called  mucocele. 

30.  Hernia  varicosa.  Cirsocele  ; 
or  a  varicose  enlargement  of  tho 
spermatic  vein. 

31.  Hernia  ventnsa,  ov  flaliilenta. 
Pnoumatocclo  ;  or  hernia  distended 
with  flatu.s. 


HERNIO'TOMY  {hernia,  and 
To^ii),  section).  The  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia. 

HEROIC  (T^pws,  ahero).  A  term 
applied  to  remedies  or  practice  of 
a  bold  and  startling  character, 
adopted  by  the  "heroes"  of  me- 
dicine. 

HE'RPES  (epiro),  to  creep). 
Hcphlysis  herpes.  A  cutaneous 
affection,  characterized  by  an  erup- 
tion of  clustered  vesicles  upon  in- 
flamed patches  of  irregular  size  and 
form,  and  named  from  its  creeping 
character.  1.  Catarrhal  herpes; 
under  this  term  are  included  her- 
pes lahialis  and  prmputialis ;  2. 
herpes  zoster,  also  called  zona  and 
shingles,  is  a  different  disease  from 
catarrhal  herpes ;  it  follows  the 
distribution  of  one  or  more  nerves, 
more  especially  found  over  the 
tract  of  the  intercostal  nerves ; 
herpes  iris,  or  erythema  iris,  con- 
sists of  a  circular  patch  with  a 
central  bulla  surrounded  by  con- 
centric rings  of  vesicles  on  a  some- 
what inflamed  base  ;  it  is  usually 
devoid  of  irritation.    See  Zona. 

HERPE'TIC  (Ipirrjo-Ti/cds,  dis- 
posed to  creep,  from  epTTTjs,  herjaes). 
Herpestic.  A  term  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  spreading  eruptions. 

HESPERI'DIUM.  One  of  those 
fruits  which,  in  common  botanical 
language,  is  confounded  with  the 
word  Bacca,  but  which  indicates  a 
different  structure.  It  is  a  many- 
celled,  superior,  indehisccnt  fruit, 
with  a  tough  separable  rind,  tho 
seeds  hardly  losing  their  attach- 
ment when  ripe,  and  the  cells 
readily  separating  through  the  dis- 
sexjiments.  The  orange  is  the  typo 
of  the  hesperidium. 

HE'TERO-  (eVfpoy,  other).  A 
Greek  term  denoting  difference  : — 

1.  Hctor-acmy  {aicfiji,  acme).  A 
term  expressive  of  tho  phenomena 
observed  in  the  arrangement  of 
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the  reproductive  organs  of  her- 
maphrodite plants,  and  described 
under  the  term  Protandry  and  Pro- 
togyny. 

2.  Heter-adelphia  (a.ofA(p6s,  a  bro- 
ther). A  term  applied  by  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire  to  union  of  the  bodies 
of  two  fcetuses.  In  these  cases, 
one  f  eetus  generally  attains  its  per- 
fect growth ;  the  other  remains 
undeveloped,  or  acephalous,  main- 
taining a  parasitic  life  upon  its 
brother. 

3.  Heiero-gamous  (ydixos,  mar- 
riage). A  term  applied  to  jjlants 
whose  inflorescence  contains  two 
or  more  sorts  of  flowers  with  re- 
ference to  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
as  in  aster. 

4.  Hetero-geneous  {yevos,  kind). 
A  term  used  to  denote  substances, 
the  parts  of  which  are  of  different 
kiads.  A  compound  substance  is 
heterogeneous,  as  distinguished 
from  an  elementary  substance, 
which  is  homogeneous,  ^ee  Homo- 
geneous. 

5.  Hetero-genesis  (yevecris,  pro- 
ductiou).  A  mode  of  Biogenesis, 
by  which  the  living  parent  was 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  offspring 
which  passed  through  a  totally 
different  series  of  states  from  those 
exhibited  by  the  parent,  and  did 
not  return  into  the  cycle  of  the 
parent,  the  offspring  being  alto- 
gether, and  permanently,  unlike 
the  parent.  See  Homogenesis  and 
Xenogenesis.  Meter  o  genetic.  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  those 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  which 
the  poison  has  been  introduced 
from  without.    See  Autogenetic. 

6.  Hetero-logous  formations  (\6- 
yos,  an  account).  A  term  applied 
to  solid  or  fluid  substances,  differ- 
ent from  any  of  the  solids  or  fluids 
which  enter  into  the  healthy  com- 
position of  the  body.  It  is  sy- 
nonymous with  the  hetero-plastic 


matter  of  Lobstein.  These  morbid 
growths  are  malignant,  as  cancer  ; 
non-malignant,  as  tubercle. 

7.  Hetero-merous  (uepns,  a  part). 
Unrelated  as  to  chemical  compo- 
sition. Isomorphous  bodies  may 
be  heteromerous. 

8.  Hetero-pathy  {ttolBos,  disease). 
The  art  of  curing,  founded  on 
differences,  by  which  one  morbid 
condition  is  removed  by  inducing 
a  different  one.  Compare  Hoinwo- 
pathy. 

9.  Eetero-phyllous  ((pvWov,  a 
leaf).  Differing  in  the  form  of  leaf 
from  other  species  of  the  same 
plant. 

10.  Setero-plasis  (wAdais,  for- 
mation). Heteroplasia.  A  struc- 
ture I  different  from,  and  opposite 
in  nature  to,  a  normal  structure  ; 
a  term  employed  by  Lobstein  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  of  hetero- 
logous formation,  adopted  by  Cars- 
well.  The  same  writer  applies 
the  (  term  euplasis  to  organizable 
matter,  by  which  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  renewed.  The  term 
heteroplasia}  is  synonymous  with 
pseudoplasmata,  Hebi'a's  ninth 
class,  consisting  of  cancer  and 
tabercle. 

11.  Hetero-plasty  {irXdcris,  forma- 
tion). An  operation  for  trans- 
planting certain  parts  of  the 
skin  borrowed  from  amputated 
members,  and  applying  them  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  cicatri- 
zation in  other  subjects.  See 
Autoplasty. 

12.  Hetero-rrhizous  a  root). 
A  term  applied  to  the  germina- 
tion  of  cryptogamous  plants,  in 
which  this  function  takes  place 
from  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  spore,  as  distinguished  from 
exorrhizal  and  cndorrhizal  germi- 
nation. 

13.  Hetero-tropaloY  hetero-tropo^is 
(rpeiru,  to  turn).    That  which  has 
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its  direction  across  the  body  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  as  in 
primrose. 

HEXAGYOTA  m,  six,  yvi/T],  a 
female).  A  term  applied  to  those 
orders  o^  plants,  in  the  Linnsean 
system,  which  have  sis  styles  in 
each  flower. 

HEXA'NDRIA  (e|,  six,  au-f,p,  a 
man).  The  sixth  class  of  the  Lin- 
nsean system,  including  plants 
with  six  stamens  in  each  flower. 

HEXATHYEI'DIUM  VENA'- 
EUM.  Polystoma  sangtiicola.  A 
sterelminthous  parasitic  worm,  in- 
festing the  venous  blood.  H. 
pinguicola  is  another  species,  in- 
festing the  ovary. 

HEXYL  (e|,  six,  S\n,  matter). 
The  radical  of  caproic  alcohol  and 
other  compounds,  so  called  from 
its  being  the  sixth  in  the  series  of 
homologous  radicals. 

HEY'S  AMPUTATION.  Am- 
putation of  the  foot  through  the 
tarsometatarsal  joints. 

HIA'TUS  FALLO'PII  (hiatus, 
an  opening,  from  hiare,  to  gape). 
An  opening  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone;  it  leads  into  a 
canal  which  joins  the  aqueductus 
Fallopii. 

HIBI'SCUS.  A  genus  of  mal- 
vaceous  plants,  the  species  of 
which  are  chiefly  useful  for  the 
tenacity  of  their  fibre.  The 
species  ahelmoschus,  so  named 
from  an  Arabic  term  denoting 
musk-scented  seeds,  abounds  in 
mucilage,  and  is  employed  in 
the  process  of  clarifying.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  be  added  to  coffee 
in  Arabia,  and  are  used  in  India 
as  a  cordial  medicine.  This  species 
is  now  often  named  Ahelmoschus 
moschatus. 

HICCOUGH.  Singultus.  Hic- 
cup; a  short,    convulsive,  and 


noisy  inspiration,  followed  imme- 
diately by  expiration,  and  occa- 
sioned by  a  sudden,  involuntary, 
and  momentary  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm,  with  a  simul- 
taneous narrowing  of  the  glottis. 
— Tanner.  The  name,  perhaps, 
suggests  the  peculiar  sound,  and 
it  corresponds  with  the  French 
hoquet  and  the  German  ScMuUen, 
which  are  similarly  suggestive 

HIDDEN  SEIZUEES.  A  term 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  ob- 
scure encephalic  and  spinal 
attacks,  as  those  of  an  epileptoid 
character,  which  may  be  referred 
to  trachelismus. 

HIDEO'A  (i'5pa,a,  from  ISpis, 
sweat).  A  designation  of  the 
miliary  vesicles  usually  termed 
sudamina.    See  Hydroa. 

HIDEO'SIS  {'L8pw<ris,  a  jDerspir- 
ing).  Morbid  increase  of  the  per- 
spiratory secretion  from  excited 
action  of  the  sudoriparous  glands, 
attended  by  inflammatory  indica- 
tions. 

1.  Hidrosis  simplex.  Subacute 
hidrosis;  also  called  sudatoria 
miliaris,  from  its  being  usually 
accompanied  by  sudamina  in  the 
form  of  miliary  vesicles  on  the 
skin. 

_  2.  Eidrosis  maligna.  Malignant 
hidrosis  ;  also  called  sudatoria 
maligna,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  Sweating  Sickness  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

HIDEO'TICA  {i5pwTiK6s,  sudo- 
rific, from  ISpdis,  i'SpcoToy,  sweat). 
Sudorifics.  Medicines  which  cause 
perspiration. 

HI'EEA  PI'CEA  {Up6s,  holy, 
TTiKpSs,  bitter).  Holy  bitters; 
"  hickory  pickery  ;  "  the  pulvis 
aloes  et  canellw,  formerly  called 
hiera  logadii.  It  appears  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1650  in 
the  form  of  an  electuary  made  of 
various  drugs  with  honey. 
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HILTON'S     MUSCLE.  The 

arytceno-epigloUideus  inferior,  a 
muscle  of  the  epiglottis,  described 
by  Hilton. 

HI'LUM  (the  root  of  ni-hilum, 
i.e.  ne  hilum  and'  nihil).  The 
least  whit;  a  trifle;  mostly  used 
■with  a  negation,  i.  e.  not  the 
least — "neque  proficit  hilum," 
makes  no  progress  whatever. 

1.  Hilum  of  seeds.  The  point 
of  the  seed  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  placenta.  This  is  the  base 
of  the  seed. 

2.  Hiluvi  lienis  (^leii,  the  spleen). 
A  fissure  observed  on  the  internal 
and  concave  surface  of  the  spleen, 
through  which  the  vessels  enter 
and  leave  the  substance  of  the 
organ. 

3.  Hilum  renale  {renes,  the  kid- 
neys). A  deep  notch  observed  on 
the  concave  border  of  the  kidney, 
leading-  to  a  cavity,  or  sinus, 
within  the  organ. 

HINGE -JO  INT.  Ginglymus.  A 
species  of  articulation,  in  which 
the  bones  move  upon  each  other 
like  hinges,  as  in  the  elbow,  the 
knee,  &c. 

1.  The  single  hinge-joint  is  that 
in  which  the  nearly  cylindrical 
head  of  one  bone  fits  into  a  cor- 
responding socket  of  the  other. 
The  only  motion  possible  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
just  as  a  door  can  only  be  made 
to  move  in  one  plane  upon  its 
hinges.  The  elbow  is  the  best 
example  of  this  joint  in  the  human 
body. 

2.  The  douhle  hinge-joint  is  that 
in  which  the  articular  surfaces  of 
each  bone  are  concave  in  one  di- 
rection, and  convex  in  another,  at 
right  angles  to  the  former.  "  A 
man,"  says  Prof.  Hiixley,  "  seated 
in  a  saddle,  is  '  articulated  '  with 
the  saddle  by  such  a  joint.  For 


the  saddle  is  concave  from  before 
backwards  and  convex  from  side 
to  side,  while  the  man  presents  to 
it  the  concavity  of  his  legs  astride, 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  con- 
vexity of  his  seat,  fronj  before 
backwards."  The  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb  is  articulated  with 
the  bone  of  the  wrist,  called  tra- 
pezium, by  a  double  hinge-joint. 

HIP-DISEASE.  Under  this 
general  term  are  confounded  all 
the  inflammatory  aSections  inci- 
dent to  the  coxo-femoral  articula- 
tion.   See  Coxalgia. 

HIPPO-  (iWos,  a  horse).  A 
term  employed  in  composition 
with  other  terms,  and  relating 
generally  to  the  horse,  but,  pro- 
bably, in  some  cases  indicative 
merely  of  large  size,  as  in  hippo- 
marathron,  horse-fennel;  hippo- 
selinon,  horse-parsley ;  hippo-lapa- 
thon,  horse-sorrel,  &c.    See  jBok-. 

1.  Hippo-campus  (Kafitros,  a  sea- 
monster).  1.  A  monster,  with 
horse's  body  and  fish's  tail.  2. 
A  small  sea-animal,  the  sea-horse. 
3.  The  designation  of  two  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain— the  hippo- 
campus minor,  situated  in  the  pos- 
terior horn,  and  the  hippocampus 
major,  situated  in  the  inferior  or 
middle  horn,  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain.    See  Cornu  Ammonis. 

2.  Hippo-castanum  {Kacrava, 
chestnuts).  The  horse-chestnut, 
a  species  of  Msculus,  said  to  have 
acquired  its  popular  name  from  a 
custom  observed  among  the  Turks 
of  grinding  the  nuts  and  mixing 
them  with  the  provender  given  to 
horses  which  are  broken-winded. 

3.  Hippo-iatros  (larpds,  a  physi- 
cian) .  A  horse-doctor  ;  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon.  The  term  has  an 
uncouth  sound,  but  it  is  not  en- 
tirely without  authoi-ity,  having 

I  been  used  by  Antliemius  in  the 
'  sixth  century. 
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4.  Hippo-litlms  {\l8os,  a  stone). 
The  name  of  a  concretion  found  in 
the  intestines  of  horses,  composed 
of  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, derived  from  the  husk  of 
the  oats  on  which  they  feed. 

5.  Hippo-manes  (fiaivofiai,  to  be 
furious).  1.  As  an  adjective,  this 
term  denotes  an  eagerness  for  the 
horse,  applied  to  mares.  2.  As  a 
substantive  it  was  applied,  by 
Theocritus,  to  an  Arcadian  plant, 
apparently  of  the  spurge  kind,  of 
which  horses  are  madly  fond,  or 
which  makes  them  mad.  3.  It 
also  denotes  a  small  black  fleshy 
substance  on  the  forehead  of  a 
new-born  foal,  supposed  to  be 
usually  eaten  off  by  the  dam,  and 
eagerly  sought  to  be  used  as  a 
philtre.  4.  Lastly,  it  is  applied 
to  a  humor  flowing  from  mares  a- 
horsing,  used  for  like  purposes. — 
L.  and  S.  Lexicon. 

G.  Hippo-phagy  {(pdyoi,  to  eat). 
The  consumption  of  horse-flesh  by 
man,  as  food.  The  Tartars  are 
hippopbagous. 

7.  Hipp-uric  Acid  (ovpov,  urine). 
An  acid  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  the  cow, 
and  other  herbivorous  animals. 
It  has  also  been  detected  in 
human  urine. 

HIPPOCRATES'S  SLEEVE. 
A  kind  of  bag,  made  by  uniting 
the  opposite  angles  of  a  square 
piece  of  flannel,  used  as  a  strainer 
for  syrups  and  decoctions. 

HIPPOCRA'TIO  FACE.  A  pe- 
culiar expression  of  the  face,  in- 
duced by  death  or  proti-aoted 
disease,  as  described  by  Hippo- 
crates. 

HIPPOCRA'TIO  FINGER.  A 
disease  of  the  nail  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  empyema,  but  consi- 
dered by  Dr.  Esbach  as  a  symp- 
tom of  general  cachexia,  causing 


a  local  eflect,  viz.  vascular  dege- 
neracy. 

HIPP-URIS  (hwovpis,  from  In- 
iro5,  a  horse,  and  ovpd,  a  tail). 
Horse-tailed,  decked  with  a  horse's 
tail.  The  term  is  applied,  in  a 
substantive  sense,  to  the  water- 
plant  equisetum,  or  mare's  tail ; 
and,  in  anatomy,  to  the  final 
division  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
also  termed  cauda  equina,  or 
horse's  tail,  from  the  division  of 
the  nerves  which  issue  from  it. 

HI'PPUS  PUPI'LL^  {'Unas,  a 
horse ;  an  unknown  sea-fish,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  supposed  to  be  a 
small  crab).  A  repeated  dilata- 
tion and  alternate  contraction  of 
the  eye,  caused  by  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  iris,  and  occurring 
in  amaurosis. 

HIPS  or  HEPS  (heaps,  Saxon, 
literally  hedge-berries).  The  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Rosa  canina,  or  dog- 
rose,  chiefly  used  for  making  the 
confection  of  that  name. 

HI'RCIN  (hircus,  a  goat).  A 
substance  contained  in  the  fat  of 
the  goat  aitid  sheep,  yielding,  by 
saponification,  hircic  acid. 

HIRSUTE  and  HISPID.  Terms 
applied,  in  descriptive  botany,  to 
surfaces  covered  with  long  hairs, 
the  latter  term  denoting  the 
greater  rigidity.  Bearded  men 
are  termed  hirsute,  but  not  hispid. 
The  body  of  the  Nereids  was 
hispid — with  scales. 

HIRSU'TIES  (7wrsHfiis,shaggy). 
Trichosis  hirsuta.  Shagginess  ; 
augmented  formation  or  abnormal 
quantity  of  hair  in  parts  natu- 
rally occupied  by  hair.  Sec  Nwvi 
pilosi. 

HIRU'DO.  The  Latin  term  for 
the  leech,  a  genus  of  Annuloso 
animals,  or  red-blooded  worms, 
of  Cuvier,  which  live  by  sucking 
the  blood  of  other  animals.  See 
Sanguisuga. 
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HISTOGE'NESIS  {larSs,  a  tis- 
sue or  web,  yeve(ris,  generation). 
The  generation  or  development  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body. 

HISTO'LOGY  (lards,  a  web, 
\6yos,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  Morphology  which  is  specially 
occupied  with  the  investigation  of 
minute  or  microscopical  tissues, 
the  ultimate  structure  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, without  reference  to  the 
form  or  size  of  the  parts  which 
they  compose. 

HISTRIO'NIC  (histrio,  a  stage- 
player).  Mimisch.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  German  writers  to  affec- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  expression, 
inducing  spasm  and  paralysis. 

HI'VES.  The  popular  name  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  for  a  vesicular 
eruption,  shaped  like  a  hee-hive, 
applied  to  a  dispersed  form  of 
herpes,  to  modified  variola,  and  to 
varicella. 

HOANGNAN  BAEK.  A  bark 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Strych- 
nos,  recommended  from  China  as 
a  remedy  against  hydrophobia. 
It  is  supposed  to  depend  for  any 
activity  it  may  possess  upon  the 
presence  of  strychnia,  which  it 
contains  together  with  brucia. 
This  is  rather  curious  in  the  face 
of  curare  being  reputed  as  an 
antidote  to  strychnia. — Ph.  Jour- 
nal. 

HODGKIN'S  DISEASE.  See 
Lymphadenoma. 

HOLOBLA'STIC  (o'Aoy,  whole, 
PXaa-rds,  a  growth).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  an  ovum  when  the  whole 
yolk  is  involved  in  the  process  of 
segmentation  for  the  formation  of 
the  embryo.    See  Mesohlastic. 

HOMBERG'S  PHOSPHORUS. 
Ignited  muriate  of  lime.  After 
being  heated,  it  shines  in  the  dark. 
See  Fhosphorus. 


HOMBERG'S  PYROTHORUS. 
(nvp,  fire,  <p4pu),  to  bring).  A  mix- 
ture of  alum  and  brown  sugar, 
which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  .  A  more  convenient  mix- 
ture is  made  with  three  parts  of 
lamp-blaok,  four  of  burat  alum, 
and  eight  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

HOMBERG'S  SEDATIVE 
SALT.  A  name  for  boracic  acid, 
which  appears,  however,  to  ijossess 
no  sedative  property. 

HOMCEOMO'RPHOUS  (6>oiof, 
similar,  fj.op(pri,  form).  Homolo- 
gous. Having  the  same  form,  as 
descriptive  of  a  tumor  which  is 
identical  with  some  of  the  normal 
tissues  of  the  body ;  and  of  crys- 
talline forms  which  are  similar  in 
unlike  chemical  compounds. 

HOMCEOTATHY  {pixoios,  simi- 
lar, irddos,  disease).  The  art  of 
curing  founded  on  resevihlance^, 
introduced  by  Samuel  Hahnemann. 
The  principle  is,  that  every  dis- 
ease is  curable  by  such  medicines 
as  would  produce,  in  a  healthy 
person,  symptoms  simUar  to  those 
which  characterize  the  given  dis- 
ease. The  Latin  expression  is 
"  similia  similibus  curantur,"  in 
opposition  to  the  "  contraria  con- 
trariis  " — allopathy  or  heteropathy. 

HOMCEOPLA'SI^  (o>oios, simi- 
lar, TrAacris,  conformation).  Similar 
structures ;  a  term  synonymous 
with  neoplasmata,  comprising  dis- 
eases which  depend  upon  a  mor- 
bid distribution  of  normal  tissues. 

HOMOGE'NEOUS  {dfioyiuv?,  of 
the  same  race  or  family).  This 
term  denotes  substances  made  up 
of  parts  possessing  the  same  pro- 
perties. Heterogeneous,  on  the 
contrary,  denotes  that  the  parts 
are  of  different  qualities  :  thus,  in 
minerals,  sandstone  is  a  homoge- 
neous, granite  a  heterogeneous  body. 

HOMOGE'NESIS  (d^tdj,  the 
same,  yivicis,  production).  A  mode 
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of  Biogenesis,  by  ■wliioh  the  living 
parent  gives  rise  to  offspring, 
which  passes  through  the  same 
cycle  of  changes  as  itself — like 
gives  rise  to  like.  See  Hetero- 
genesis. 

HOMOGE'NS  (b/j.oyev{,s,  of  the 
same  race  or  family).  A  division 
of  exogenous  plants  which  differ 
in  the  structure  of  their  wood 
from  other  exogens,  and  approach 
that  of  some  endogens :  thus, 
there  is  no  successive  deposition 
of  concentric  zones,  but  there  is 
merely  one  zone  of  woody  matter, 
at  whatever  age  they  may  have 
arrived.  They  are  named,  there- 
fore, from  the  homogeneity  of 
their  wood,  as  the  menispermacese, 
&c. 

HOMO'GENY  and  HOMO'- 
PLAST(6/irfs,  the  same,  yepos,  race ; 
ir\d<Tis,  a  moulding).  Two  terms 
proposed  by  Prof.  Ray  Lankester 
to3upersede  the  term  "homology," 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  "evolution"  of  all  existing 
speciec  of  organisms  from  different 
pre-existent  forms. 

1.  On  this  view,  only  those  or- 
gans in  different  animals  are 
"  homogenous,"  which  owe  their 
resemblances  to  genetic  commu- 
nity of  origin ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  their  having  had  "a  single  re- 
presentative in  a  common  ances- 
tor. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lan- 
kester asserts  that  when  "  identi- 
cal or  nearly  similar  forces,  or 
environments,  act  on  two  or 
more  parts  of  an  organism  which 
are  nearly  or  exactly  alike,  the 
resulting  modifications  of  the 
various  parts  will  be  exactly  or 
nearly  alike;"  and,  further,  that 
"  if,  instead  of  similar  parts  in  the 
same  organism,  wo  suppose  the 
eamo  forces  to  act  on  parts  in 
two  organisms,  vjhich  parts  arc 
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exactly  or  nearty  alike,  and  some- 
times homogenetic,  the  resulting 
correspondences  called  forth  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  two  orga- 
nisms will  be  nearly  or  exactly 
alike."  For  agreements  produced 
in  this  way  the  term  "  homo- 
plasy  "  is  proposed. — H.  A.  Nichol- 
son. 

HOMO'LOGOUS  SERIES  {6^6- 
Koyos,  agreeing).  A  term  applied 
to  a  sei-iea  of  organic  bodies,  the 
members  of  which  differ  in  com- 
position by  the  same  number  of 
equivalents  of  the  same  elements. 
The  alcohols  present  a  homolo- 
gous series,  and  its  members  are 
said  to  be  hornologues  or  homolo- 
gous with  one  another. 

HO'MOLOGUE(6/ioAo7os,  agree- 
ing). Somotype.  According  to 
Owen,  a  "homologue"  is  "the 
same  organ  in  different  animals 
under  every  variety  of  form  and 
function."  In  other  words,  those 
organs  or  parts  in  different  ani- 
mals are  homologous,  which  agree 
with  one  another  morphologically 
in  their  fundamental  structure, 
quite  irrespective  of  their  analogy, 
which  denotes  a  correspondence 
of  functions.  Thus  the  arm  of 
man,  the  fore-leg  of  the  dog,  and 
the  w;ing  of  a  bird,  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  morphological  type, 
and  are  therefore  homologous. 
See  Homology,  Doctrine  of,  and 
compare  Analogue. 

HOMO'LOGY,  DOCTRINE  OP 
(bfj-oXoyla,  agreement).  That 
branch  of  anatomical  science 
which  investigates  the  correspond- 
ence of  parts  and  of  plan  in  the 
construction  of  animals.  The 
great  aim  of  Prof.  Owen's  works 
on  Homological  Anatomy  appears 
to  bo  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  con- 
troversy, so  long  maintained,  on 
the  assumption  that  a  special 
adaptation  of  jjarts  was  incompa- 
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tible  with  a  common  type  of  con- 
struction. 

1.  Special  liomology  relates  to 
the  correspondence  of  parts  in 
different  animals.  Thus,  the  wing 
of  a  bird  is  the  hoinologue  of  the 
arm  of  a  man,  or  of  the  fore-leg 
of  a  horse  ;  the  "  os  quadratum  " 
of  a  bird  is  the  hoinologue  of  the 
"  OS  tympanicum  "  of  the  tortoise, 
or  of  the  "  auditory  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  "  of  man. 

2.  Serial  homology  relates  to  the 
correspondence  of  parts  in  the 
same  animal.  Thus,  the  wing  of 
a  bird  is  the  homologue,  in  one 
segment  of  its  body,  of  the  leg  of 
a  bird  in  another  segment ;  the 
frontal  bone  is  in  this  sense  the 
homologue  of  the  occipital  bone  ; 
the  right  neurapopbysis  is  the 
homologue  of  the  left  neurapo- 
jjhysis  in  the  same  segment  of  a 
vertebra.  The  arm  is  the  homo- 
logue of  the  leg,  the  humerus  of 
the  femur,  the  radius  of  the  tibia, 
the  ulna  of  the  fibula. 

3.  General  homology  relates  to 
correspondences  of  parts  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  ideal  arche- 
type of  the  vertebrate  skeleton. 
Thus,  the  arm  is  the  "diverging 
appendage "  of  its  segment ;  the 
superoccipital  bone  is  the  "  neural 
spine ;"  the  exoccipital  bone,  or 
"  condyloid  part  of  the  occipital 
bone,"  in  the  human  subject,  is  the 
"  neurapopbysis  ;"  the  "basiocci- 
jaital  bone,"  or  "basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  bone,"  is  the  "  cen- 
trum," or  "  body,"  of  its  segment. 

4.  Lateral  homology  consists  in 
the  structural  identity  of  the  parts 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  in 
any  given  animal.  When  this 
identity  is  complete,  the  animal 
becomes  "bilaterally  symmetri- 
cal;" or,  in  otlier  words,  exhibits 
similar  and  symmetrical  parts  on 
the  two  Bides  of  the  body. 


HOMOMO'RPHISM  (dn6s,  simi- 
lar, nop<pTi,  form).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  phenomenon  observed 
both  in  the  animal  and  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  which  families 
widely  removed  from  one  another 
in  their  fundamental  structure, 
nevertheless  present  a  singular 
and  sometimes  extremely  close 
resemblance ;  this  phenomenon 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  hydroid 
zoojohytes  and  the  polyzoa,  or  sea- 
mosses,  which  have  often  been 
classed  together. 

HO'MONYM ;  HO'MOTTPE 
(d/j-os,  the  same,  uvo/xa,  name ; 
rvTTos,  type) .  These  terms  de- 
note, in  anatomy,  a  correlation  of 
parts  :  the  frontal  bone  is  the 
homonym  or  hoviiotype  of  the  super- 
occipital  bone,  the  humerus  of  the 
femur,  &c.  It  is  the  aim  of 
serial  homology  to  determine  ho- 
monymous or  homotyiDal  rela- 
tions. 

HOMO'TEOPAL  {&tx6s,  the  same, 
TpoTTos,  a  tm-n).  Ilomotropoiis. 
Having  the  same  direction  as  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not 
being  straight ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  embryo  of  the  seed. 

HONEY.  Mel.  A  vegetable 
juice,  collected  from  the  nectaries 
of  flowers  by  the  Apis  mellifica, 
or  Honey-bee.  With  vinegar,  it 
forms  oxymel ;  diluted  with  water, 
it  unde7-goes  the  vinous /er)?ic)ita- 
tion,  and  yields  hyclromel,  or  mead. 
Virgin-honey  is  honey  wrought  by 
the  young  bees  which  have  never 
swarmed,  and  which  runs  from 
the  comb  without  heat  or  pressure. 
Honey-water  is  a  mixture  of  es- 
sences coloured'  with  saffron,  to 
which  a  little  honey  is  sometimes 
added.    See  Mel. 

HONEY -DEW.  A  sweetish 
substance  ejected  by  very  small 
insects,  called  aphides,  upon  ^the 
leaves  of  plants,   and  vulgarly 
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supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  hlight, 
or  some  disease  of  the  plant. 
There  is  another  kind  of  honey- 
dew,  observed  only  at  particular 
times,  and  in  certain  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  hanging  occasion- 
ally in  drops  from  the  points  of 
the  leaves  of  plants  ;  its  cause  is 
not  known. 

HOOKED  WOEMS.  Acantho- 
cephala.  An  order  of  Untozoa  or 
Intestinal  wonns,  found  in  most 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  charac- 
terized by  an  elongated,  round 
body,  and  a  proboscis  furnished 
with  hooks  or  spicula,  arranged  in 
rows. 

HOOPING-COUGH.  Wlioop- 
ing -cough.  A  convulsive  cough, 
•  consisting  of  a  long  series  of 
forcible  expirations,  followed  by  a 
deep,  loud,  sonorous  inspiration, 
and  repeated  more  or  leas  fre- 
quently daring  each  paroxysm. 
It  is  popularly  known  in  Eng- 
land as  whooping-cough,  kink- 
cough,  and  chin-cough  ;  in  France, 
as  coqueluche ;  in  Germany,  as 
Keuchhusten  and  Stickhusten, 
from  the  sonorous  inspiration 
which  marks  it ;  and  technically, 
astussis  convulsiva  and  pertussis. 

HOP.  The  dried  strobile  of 
the  Humulus  lupulus,  or  Hop- 
plant.  It  contains  aboat  10  per 
cent,  of  lupulin. 

HOPE.  A  term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  a  disposition  to  ex- 
pect future  good,  and  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  whatever  the 
other  faculties  desire.  Its  organ 
is,  according  to  phrenologists, 
situated  on  each  side  of  that  of 
Veneration. 

HORDE'OLTJM  Qiordeum,  bar- 
ley). A  stye,  or  small  boil,  occur- 
ring upon  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid, 
and  involving  a  Meibomian  gland. 
It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  in 
size  and  firmness  to  a  harley-corn. 


HO'EDEUM  DECORTICA'- 
TUM.  Hordeum  perlatum  (.'). 
Pearl-barley ;  the  grains  of  Hor- 
deum distichon,  decorticated  and 
rounded  in  a  mill.  The  farina 
obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley 
to  powder  is  called  patent  harley. 

1.  Hordeum inundatum.  Cleansed 
barley;  Scotch,  hulled,  or  pot- 
barley,  consisting  of  the  grains 
deprived  of  their  husk  by  a  mill. 
The  farina  obtained  by  grinding 
Scotch  barley  constitutes  barley - 
meal. 

2.  Hordein.  The  principle  of 
barley  ;  a  modification  of  starch. 

HOREHOUND.  The  vernacu- 
lar name  of  MarruMum  vulgare, 
a  labiate  plant  common  in  this 
country.  The  oflBcinal  part  is  the 
leaves,  the  chief  constituents  of 
which  are  a  bitter  extractive, 
with  a  volatile  oil,  and  probably 
some  astringent  matter.  Ten 
pounds  of  leaves  yield  four  pounds 
of  extract. 

HOEN.  A  substance  consisting 
chiefly  of  keratin. 

HOBN,  CUTANEOUS.  Cornu 
humanum.  A  horny  substance 
consisting  generally  of  the  desic- 
cated secretion  of  a  follicular  cyst 
of  the  skin.  It  also  occurs  as  a 
localized  hypertrophy  of  the  horny 
epidermis. 

HOEN-POCK.  A  term  applied 
to  the  varioloid  form  of  small- 
pox, in  which  the  vesicles  shrivel 
and  dry  up,  presenting  a  horny 
appearance.    See  Pearl-Poclc. 

HORN-SILVEE.  Luna  cornea. 
The  chloride  of  silver  ;  the  term 
is  derived  from  its  forming  a  gray, 
semi-transparent  mass,  which  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  much  re- 
sembles horn. 

1.  Horn-lead.  Plumbum  cor- 
neum  ;  the  chloride  of  load,  a 
semi-transparent  mass,  resembling 
horn. 
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2.  Horn-quiclisilver,  A  natural 
protochloride  of  quicksilver;  it 
has  a  white  horn-like  appearance. 

HORNER'S  MUSCLE.  The 
tensor  tarsi,  a  small  slip  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle, 
noticed  by  Horner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1827. 

HORNY  MATTER.  One  of  the 
proximate  principles  of  organic 
nature.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  membranous  and  the  compact. 
1.  The  membranous  constitutes  the 
epidermis  and  the  epithelium,  or 
lining  membrane  of  the  vessels, 
the  intestines,  the  pulmonary  cells, 
&c.  2.  The  compact  forms  hair, 
horn,  nails,  &c.    See  Keratin. 

HORO'PTER  (opos,  a  limit, 
oTTT^p,  a  spy).  "  The  aggregate  of 
all  those  points  in  space  which  are 
projected  on  to  corresponding 
points  of  the  retina." — Foster. 

HORRIPILA'TIO  (horripilare, 
to  bristle  with  hairs  ;  from  horrere, 
to  stand  on  end,  smd  pilus,  a  hair). 
A  bristling  of  the  hair,  occasioned 
by  cold  or  terror ;  also  called 
"  goose-skin,"  and  the  "standing 
of  the  hair  on  end."  It  arises  from 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
connected  with  the  hair-sacs.  See 
Ctdis  Anserina. 

HORSE-RADISH.  The  verna- 
cular name  of  Cochlearia  Armora- 
cia;  a  Cruciferous  jalant,  the  fresh 
root  of  which  is  ofiScinal.  The  term 
liorse,  as  au  epithet,  in  this  case, 
is  a  Grecism,  as  also  in  horso-mmt, 
Tiorse-chestnut,  &c.;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  term  bull,  in  bioll- 
rush,  &c.:  these  terms  are  derived 
from  iWos  and  fiovs,  respectively, 
■which  merely  denote  greatness. 
The  terms  oic-eye,  oa^-tongne,  &c., 
are  familiar  to  botanists.  See 
Hippo-. 

HORSE- SHOE  KIDNEY.  A 
term  applied  to  the  two  glands 
"when  united  by  a  flat  band  of  true 


renal  tissue  extending  across  the 
vertebral  column. 

HORTICULTURAL  INK.  An 
indelible  inlc  for  writing  on  zinc 
or  brass  labels,  made  by  dis- 
solving bichloride  of  platinum  in 
distilled  water. 

HORTUS  SICCUS  (a  dry  gar- 
den).  An  emphatic  appellation 
given  to  a  collection  of  specimens 
of  plants,  carefully  dried  and  pre- 
served. A  more  general  term  is 
lie7-barium. 

HOSPITAL  GAI^GRENE.  Gan- 
grmna  nosocomiorum.  "  Sloughing 
phagedsena,  occurring  endemically 
in  hosj)itals."  A  combination  of 
humid  gangrene  with  phageda3nic 
ulceration ;  alsotenned  p/iai/edccjia 
gangrcenosa,  putrid  or  malignant 
ulcer,  hospital  sore,  sloughing  pha- 
gedcena,  &c.  It  is  supposed  by 
Koch  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  diseased  tissue  of  numerous 
micrococci. 

HOUDIN'S  REGULATOR.  An 
apparatus  for  correcting  the  varia- 
tion of  the  electric  current  in  the 
production  of  the  arc  light. 

HOUR-GLASS  CONTRAC- 
TION. Au  irregular  and  trans- 
verse contraction  of  the  uterus,  in 
which  it  assumes  the  form  of  an 
hour-glass. 

HOUSEMAID'S  KNEE.  Byrsa 
patella}  amplificata.  Inflammation 
and  enlargement  of  the  bursa  pa- 
tellce,  arising  from  efiusion,  which 
is  occasioned  by  pressure  fi'om 
kneeling.    See  Miner's  Elbow. 

HOUSTON'S  FOLDS.  Oblique 
folds,  three  in  number,  of  the 
raucous  membi-ane  of  the  rectum  ; 
they  may  interfere  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bougie. 

HOWARD'S  OR  JEWEL'S 
HYDRO-SUBLIMATE.  Apa- 
tent  calomel,  prepared  by  exposing 
the  salt  in  the  act  of  sublimation 
to  aqueous  vapoui",  and  receiving 
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it  in  water.  It  is  lighter  than 
common  calomel,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  five,  and  cannot  contain 
any  corrosive  sublimate. 

HOWARD'S  METHOD.  A 
method  of  applying  artificial  respi- 
ration. The  body  is  placed  with  the 
face  upwards  and  a  cushion  under 
the  back,  so  that  the  head  is  lower 
than  the  abdomen,  the  arms  being 
held  back  over  the  head  ;  pressure 
is  made  with  both  hands  over  the 
lower  ribs  inwards  and  upwards  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  seconds, 
the  operator  kneeling  over  the 
patient,  so  as  to  bring  his  whole 
weight  to  bear  on  the  points  of 
applied  pressure. 

HOWSHIP'S  LACUNA.  SmaU 
pitsseen  inboneundergoingabsorp- 
tion ;  they  are  occupied  by  large  po- 
ly nucleated  cells  called  osteoclasts. 

HUM,  VENOUS.  Bruit  [de 
dialle.  A  peculiar  sound  heard  in 
anaemia  on  auscultating  the  large 
veins  of  the  neck. 

HUME'S  TEST.  A  test  for 
arsenious  acid,  consisting  of  the 
ammonio -nitrate  of  silver.  If  a 
solution  of  this  substance  be  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
a  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  nitrate  of  ammonia 
remains  in  solution. 

HU'MERUS.  The  large  bone 
forming  the  arm,  and  extending 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 

Humero-cuhitalis.  Another  name 
for  the  hrachioblis  anticus  muscle  of 
the  anterior  humeral  region. 

HUMIC  ACID  {hu7nus,  vege- 
table mould).  TJlmic  acid.  A 
brownish-black  substance  occur- 
ring in  vegetable  mould  and  liquids 
containing  decomposing  vegetable 
substances. 

HUMID  TETTER,  or  SCALL. 
The  popular  name  of  Eczema,  the 
ecphlysis  eczema  of  Mason  Good, 
or  heat-eruption. 


HU'MILIS  (humble).  A  name 
given  to  the  rectus  inferior,  from 
the  expression  of  humility  which 
the  action  of  this  muscle  imparts. 

HU'MOR  (humere,  to  be  moist, 
from  humus,  the  ground).  A  hu- 
mour, or  moisture ;  an  aqueous 
substance.  The  terms  "  good  hu- 
mour" and  "bad  humour"  are 
derived  from  the  old  ''humoral" 
pathology,  according  to  which 
there  were  four  principal  moistures 
or  "  humors  "  in  the  natural  body, 
viz.  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and 
melancholy,  on  the  due  proportion 
and  combination  of  which  the  dis- 
position of  body  and  of  mind  de- 
pends.   See  Temperament. 

HUMORAL  PATHO'LOGY.  A 
system  in  medicine,  which  attri- 
buted all  diseases  to  morbid 
changes  m  the  four  elementary 
humors  or  fluid  parts  of  the  body, 
without  assigning  any  influence  to 
the  state  of  the  solids.  Thus  blood 
produced  phlegmon,  bile  produced 
erysipelas,  &c. 

HUMO'RIC  {humor,  a  humour). 
A  term  applied  by  M.  Piorry  to  a 
peculiar  sound,  produced  on  per- 
cussion, by  the  stomach,  when  that 
organ  contains  much  air  and  liquid. 
It  resembles  the  metallic  tinkling 
of  Laennec. 

HUMORS  OF  THE  EYE.  Two 
watery  or  semi-fluid  substances, 
one  of  which,  the  aqueous,  distends 
the  corneal  chamber,  while  the 
other,  the  vitreous,  fills  the  sclero- 
tic chamber  of  the  eye-ball.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  crystalline  lens. 

HUMUS.  Vegetable  mould ;  tho 
chief  part  of  the  organic  matter  of 
soils.  It  is  said  to  contain  humic, 
ulmic,  and  geic  acid. 

HUNTBRIAN  OPERATION. 
The  name  given  to  the  operation 
for  aneurysm  adopted  by  Hunter, 
who  applied  the  ligature  at  a  con- 
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siderable  distance  from  the  aneu- 
rysmal sac,  BO  as  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  hfEmorrhage  and  admit  of 
the  artery's  being  more  readily  se- 
cured, should  such  accident  occur. 

HUYGEN'S  PEINCIPLE.  This 
applies  to  the  propagation  of  waves 
of  sound  and  light,  and  is  thus 
stated  :  "  The  disturbance  at  any 
point  of  a  wave-front  is  the  result- 
ant of  the  separate  disturbances 
which  the  different  portions  of  the 
same  wave-front  in  any  one  of 
its  earlier  positions  would  have 
occasioned  if  acting  singly." 

HY' ALINE  ({.'a\09,  glass). 
Glassy;  a  term  applied  to  carti- 
lage, in  which  the  cells  are  rounded 
or  oval,  and  the  matrix  devoid  of 
fibres. 

HY'ALOID  {va\os,  glass,  elSus, 
likeness).  Vitriform  or  glass-like; 
a  designation  of  a  variety  of  cancer 
in  which  the  morbid  product  re- 
sembles glass. 

1.  Hyaloid  memhrane.  The  Greek 
name  of  the  vitriform,  transparent, 
or  glass-like  membrane  which  en- 
closes the  vitreous  humor  of  the 
eye. 

2.  Hyaloiditis.  Inflammation  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane.  Hyalitis, 
a  term  sometimes  used,  is  inflam- 
mation of  glass ! 

HYBEENA'TION  (hyherna, 
winter-quarters  for  soldiers  ;  from 
%ems,  winter) .  A  reptile  state  of 
the  functions,  which  occurs  in 
some  animals  in  winter,  as  the 
bat,  hedge-hog,  dormouse,  ham- 
ster, &c.    Compare  Biurnation. 

HYBO'SIS;  HYBO'MA  (£^os, 
the  bunch  or  hump  of  a  camel). 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes 
a  making  hump-backed ;  the  latter, 
a  hump — noyf  made.  ( See  Pre/ace, 
par.  2.)  The  latter  is  the  hyhoma 
scoliosis  of  Swediaur,  the  rhachybia 
of  Good. 

HY'BRID  {hyhrida,  hihrida,  and 


ihrida).  A  common  term  for  ani- 
mals and  plants  produced  from 
two  different  species,  but  unable 
to  continue  the  characters  of  both 
parents. 

HYDA'TID  ({jSarls,  a  watery 
vesicle,  from  uSoip,  water).  A 
pellucid  cyst,  containing  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  developed  in  a  cavity 
or  tissue  of  the  human  body,  &c. 
The  term  is  now  used  to  designate 
a  larval  entozoon,  the  immature 
form  of  tffinia  echinococcus.  The 
following  terms  were  f  oi'merly  in 
use  : — 

1.  Hydatis  acephalocystis{a,  priv., 
Ke<pa\-fi,  the  head,  /cutrTij,  a  bladder). 
The  headless  hydatid,  or  bladder- 
worm. 

2.  Hydatis  ccenurus  (koivot,  com- 
mon, oiipd,  a  tail).  The  hydatid 
containing  several  animals  grouped 
together,  and  terminating  in  one 
taS. 

3.  Hydatis  cysticercus  (/tuimr,  a 
bladder,  KepKos,  a  tail).  The 
bladder-tailed  hydatid. 

4.  Hydatis  ditrachyceros  (Sis, 
twice,  rpaxvs,  rough,  Kfpas,  a 
horn).  The  hydatid  furnished 
with  a  rough  bifurcated  horn. 

5.  Hydatis  echinococcus  (6x»>'os, 
a  hedge-hog,  kSkkos,  a  grain). 
The  round,  rough,  granular  hy- 
datid. 

,  6.  Hydatis  polyceplialus  (iroXvs, 
many,  K((pa\-n,  the  head).  The 
many-headed  hydatid. 

7.  To  these  may  bo  added  a 
white  encysted  body,  which  Eas- 
pail  names  the  ovuliijer  of  the 
joint  of  the  wrist,  and  considers 
as  a  new  genus,  intermediate 
between  the  cysticercus  and  the 
ccenurus. 

HY'DATISM  (iSaTta/xS!,  the 
noise  of  water  in  the  body  of  a 
dropsical  person).  The  sounding 
of  fluid  effused  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body. 
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HY'DATOID  {!iSa>p,  i'Sarot, 
water,  dSos,  likeness).  Water- 
like ;  as  the  membrane  enclosing 
the  aqueous  humor,  or  the  aqueous 
humor  itself. 

HY'DEEUS  (J!5epos,  like  S5pu^i>, 
dropsy  ;  from  vdwp,  water).  Lite- 
rally, water-flux ;  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  diabetes,  which  was 
also  called  urinal  dropsy,  m'inary 
diarrhoea,  and  dipsacus,  from  its 
ac'companying  thirst. 

HYDE-,  HYDEO-  (!SSwp,  SSaros, 
water).  A  prefix  generally  de- 
noting the  presence  of  water  in 
definite  proportions  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  changes  of  nomenclature,  it 
sometimes  denotes  the  presence 
of  Tiydrogen  in  certain  chemical 
compounds,  as  /ii/dro-bromic  acid, 
/lydr-iodic  acid,  &c. 

HYDE-ACIDS.  Eydro-acids. 
A  class  of  acid  compounds,  into 
which  hydrogen  enters,  but  which 
contain  no  oxygen  ;  as  the  hydro- 
chloric, the  hydro-cyanio,  &c. 
See  Oxyacids. 

_HYDEyE'MIA  (SSccp,  water, 
afjua,  blood).  A  watery  state  of 
the  blood.  Synonymous  terms 
are  spanhcemia,  olighcemia,  &c. 

HydrcBmic  oedema.  An  oedema 
nearly  allied  to  inflammatory 
oedema;  it  is  probably  due  to 
some  change  in  the  wall  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  blood  contained 
therein. 

HY'DEAGOGUES  (SSup,  water, 
ayuySs,  expeller).  Cathartics  or 
diuretics  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  expelling  serum  which  has 
been  efi'used  into  any  part ;  or, 
generally,  of  producing  liquid 
evacuations. 

HYmAMIDES.  A  class  of 
organic  compounds  which  may  be 
described  as  diamides,  derived 
from  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
the  aldehydes. 

HYDEi\'MNIOS  {iiSwp,  water. 


&fxviov,  the  amnion).  A  morbid 
accumulation  of  the  liquor  amnii. 

HYDAEGY'EIA  (vSpdpyvpos, 
hydrargyrum,  mercury).  Eczema 
mercuriale.  A  form  of  the  eczema 
rubrum,  difiering  from  this'variety 
of  eczema  only  in  its  supposed 
exciting  cause — the  use  of  mer- 
cury. Its  synonyms  are  ery. 
thema  mercuriale,  erythema  vesi- 
culare,  erythema  ichorosum,  and 
mercurial  lepra. 

HYDEA'EGYEUM  {h^pipyvpos 
of  the  Greeks,  from  {/'Swp,  water, 
and  &pyvpos,  silver).  Mercury  or 
quicksilver ;  formerly  called  argen- 
tum  vivum  et  liquidum ;  a  liquid 
metal  occurring  in  the  metallic 
state,  but  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  native  sulphide,  or  cinnabar. 

The  British  Pharmacopceia  of 
1867  presents  some  changes  in 
the  names  of  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations :  thus  the  bichloride  or 
corrosive  sublimate  is  now  the 
perchloride,  the  chloride  or  calo- 
mel being  the  suhchloride  of 
mercury.    See  Mercury. 

HYDRAETHEO'SIS  (ilSccp, 
water,  6.p6pov,  a  joint).  Hydrar- 
thrus.  White  swelling;  dropsy 
of  an  articulation,  from  an  accu- 
mulation of  a  fluid  partaking  in 
various  degrees  of  the  characters 
of  serum  and  synovia  ;  generally 
occurring  in  the  knee-joint ;  the 
spina  ventosa  of  the  Arabian 
writers.    It  is  also  called  hydrops 

HY'DEATES  {ildwp,  water). 
Chemical  compounds  of  solid  bodies 
and  water,  or  its  elements  in  the 
proportion  to  form  water,  still  re- 
taining the  solid  form,  as  sulphur, 
soap,  slaked  lime,  &c.  Those  are 
also  termed  hydroxures,  and  hydr- 
oxides. When  there  is  more  than 
one  atom  of  water,  prefixes  are 
employed,  as  hin-aqueous,  ter- 
hydrate,  &c. 
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HTDEA'TION  (SSup,  water). 
An  unclassical  word  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of 
water  in  a  chemical  extract.  Water 
of  hydration  is  the  water  chemi- 
cally combined  with  some  sub- 
stance to  form  a  hydrate.  See 
Constitutional  Water. 

HYDR-ENCE'PHALOCELE 
(ySojp,  water,  iyKetpaXos,  the  brain, 
KT]k7i,  tumor).  Literally,  watery 
brain-tumor ;  a  serous  tumor 
occasioned  by  a  hernial  protrusion 
of  brain  through  a  fissure  of  the 
cranium. 

HYDR-ENCEPHA'LOID  ({IScop, 
water,  iyicetpaAos,  the  brain,  elSos, 
likeness).  A  term  applied  to 
aflTections  which  resemble  hydren- 
cephalus,  but  arise  from  intestinal 
disorder  and  exhaustion. 

HYDE-E'NTEROOELE  (u'Swp, 
water,  ej/repa,  the  bowels,  /ctjAtj,  a 
tumor) .  Hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of 
the  scrotum,  compUcated  with  in- 
testinal hernia. 

HY'DROA  {vSwp,  water).  An 
accumulation  of  water  or  serous 
fluid  under  the  epidermis.  A 
disease  of  the  skin  in  which  there 
occur  small  bullas  filled  with  a 
seropurulent  fluid,  and  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  inflamed  skin.  See 
Hidroa. 

HYDRO-ADENI'TIS  (»Saip, 
water,  and  adenitis,  inflammation 
of  a  gland).  A  term  for  minute 
inflammatory  tumors  on  the  skin, 
supposed  to  originate  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  sudatory  glands. 

HYDROBILI'RUBIN.  Same  as 
urohilin.    See  Bile  Pigments. 

HYDRO-BROMIC  ACID.  A 
gaseous  compound  of  bromine  and 
hydrogen,  composed  of  equal 
volumes  of  bromine  vapour  and 
hydrogen.  Hyd/ro-hromic  ether  is 
another  name  for  bromide  of  ethyl. 

HYDRO-CA'RBON  GAS.  The 
name  given  to  the  mixed  gases 


which  are  generated  from  water, 
and  certain  substances  that  are 
rich  in  hydrocarbons,  as  tar,  resin, 
fats,  oils,  and  the  better  kinds  of 
cannel-coal. 

HYDRO-CARBONS.  Hydro- 
carburets.  A  general  term  for 
comjjounds  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, comprising  most  of  the  in- 
flammable gases,  many  of  the 
essential  oils,  naphthas,  &c. 

HYDRO-CA'RDIA  (SSwp,  water, 
KapSla,  the  heart).  Hydro-peri- 
cardia. DrojDsy  of  the  pericai-dium. 

HY'DRO-CELE  {iSpoKi,\n,  from 
vSoop,  water,  KrjAri,  a  tirmor).  Ori- 
ginally, any  tumor  containing 
water.    The  term  now  denotes — 

1.  A  collection  of  serum  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  or  in  the  cord. 
See  Hematocele. 

2.  Anasarcous  tumor  of  the 
scrotum,  termed  osdematoxis  hy- 
drocele, or  the  hydr.ocele  hy  infil- 
tration of  the  French. 

3.  Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic 
or  seminal  cord,  which  is  diffused, 
involving  the  surrounding  cellular 
substance  ;  or  encysted,  the  cellu- 
lar substance  being  unafiected. 

4.  Spina  bifida,  also  termed 
hydrocele  spinalis. 

HYDRO-CE'PHALUS  (SSup, 
water,  KepaXr],  the  head).  Hydrops 
capitis.  This  term,  which  would 
properly  be  written  hydr-enceplia- 
lus,  from  iyK4(pa\os,  the  brain, 
denotes  dropsy  of  the  brain  or 
water  on  the  head.  It  is  named 
internal,  when  it  occurs  within 
the  ventricles,  and  external  when, 
if  ever,  between  the  membranes 
covering  the  brain.  When  con- 
genital, or  when  arising  slowly 
from  constitutional  causes,  it 
is  termed  chronic  hydro-cephalus. 

Hydro-ccphaloid  disease.  This 
term,  more  correctly  named  hydr- 
encejihaloid  disease,  is  a  spurious 
form  of  hydro-cephalus,  which  it 
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resembles  in  its  early  appearances, 
but  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  mistake 
the  spurious  for  the  real  form. 

Hydro-ceplialus  acutus.  An- 
other name  for  tubercular  me- 
ningitis. 

HYDEO-CHLO'RIC  ACID. 
Chlorliydric  acid.  The  only  known 
compound  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen ;  also  called  mui-iatic  acid  and 
spirits  of  salts. 

HYDRO-CHLO'EIC  ETHER. 
An  ether  which  has  received  the 
various  names  of  chlorydic,marine, 
and  muriatic  ether,  and,  hypothe- 
tically,  chloride  of  ethyl. 

HYDRO-CYA'NIC  ACID.  Hy- 
drogen cyanide.  A  gaseous  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen, 
commonly  called  prussic  acid. 
The  hydrocyanic  acid  of  Scheele 
contains  5  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
real  acid  ;  but  the  dilute  acid  of 
the  pharmacopoeia  contains  only 
2  per  cent. 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid.  "  Hy- 
drocyanic acid  dissolved  in  water, 
and  constituting  2  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  the  solution." — Br.  Ph. 

HYDRO-CY'STIS  (SSwp,  water, 
KvaTts,  a  bladder).  A  water- 
bladder  ;  a  cyst  containing  a 
watery  or  serous  fluid  ;  a  hydatid ; 
also,  saccated  ascites. 

HYDRO-  FERROCY'ANIC 
ACID.  A  term  synonymous  with 
ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen,  just  as 
chloride  of  hydrogen  is  termed 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  bromide  of 
hydrogen,  hydrobromic  acid. 

HYDRO-FLUO'RIG  ACID.  A 
compound  of  fluorine  with  hydro- 
gen, exactly  analogous  with  the 
hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and 
hydriodic  acids.  In  accordance 
with  tlie  theory  of  Lavoisier,  that 
the  acidifying  principle  of  all 
acids  was  oxygen,  this  compound 
was  called  fluoric  acid,  and  that 
which  is  now  termed  fluoride  of 


calcium  (fluor  or  Derbyshire  spar) 
was  denominated  filiate  of  lime. 

HY'DRO-GEN  (u'5c.p,  water, 
yivviw,  to  generate).  The  "  water- 
former  ;"  a  gas  known  by  the 
names  inflammable  air,  phlogiston, 
and  phlogisticated  air,  in  times 
when  water  was  considered  a 
simple  substance,  but  now  named 
from  the  formation  of  ivater  which 
results  on  inflaming  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  in 
the  proj)ortion  of  two  volumes  of 
the  former  to  one  of  thelatter^gas. 

Hydrogen,  a  gaseous  metal ! 
Submitted  to  a  pressure  equal  to 
650  atmospheres,  and  allowed  to 
escape,  the  hydrogen  presented 
the  form  of  a  liquid  jet,  having  a 
steel  blue  colour.  This  jet  suddenly 
became  intermittent,  aud  "a  hail 
of  solid  particles  fell  with  a 
crackling  noise  upon  the  ground." 

HYDROGE'NIUM.  A  term  in- 
troduced by  Graham  in  his  re- 
searches on  the  occlusion  of  hy- 
drogen by  palladium.  He  was 
led  to  infer  the  existence  of  an 
alloy  of  palladium  and  hydrogen 
gas  condensed  to  a  solid  form 
which  he  called  hydrogenium. 

HYDRO'LATA  (vSaip,  water). 
Aquas  medicatce.  Medicated  or 
distilled  waters,  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting fresh,  salted,  or  dried 
vegetables,  or  their  essential  oils, 
to  distillation  with  water ;  or  by 
diffusing  the  essential  oils  through 
water. 

HYDRO'LOGY  (CStup,  water, 
\6yos,  an  accoiint).  A  description 
of  the  quality  of  waters,  as  medi- 
cinal agents. 

HY'DRO-MEL  (KSwp,  water, 
/Uc'Ai,  honey).  Honey  diluted  with 
water;  also  called  mulsum,  meli- 
cratum,  and  aqua  mulsa.  When 
fermented,  it  becomes  mead.  Ma- 
th egl  in  wine  is  called  hydromel 
vinosum. 
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HrDRO-METER  {SSo>p,  water, 
fxerpov,  a  measure).  A  measurer 
(specific  gravity  understood)  of 
water.  This  instrument  has  re- 
ceived various  names  :  as  gra- 
duated for  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is 
specially  termed  alcoholimeter ; 
for  milk,  lactometer ;  for  Jsugar, 
saccliarometer,  &c.  In  all,  the 
principle  of  construction  is  the 
same  ;  and  is  founded  on  the  ob- 
vious property  possessed  by  a 
body  floating  in  a  liquid  of  sink- 
ing or  rising,  in  pi'oportion  as  the 
liquid  in  which  it  floats  is  heavier 
or  lighter ;  or,  in  other  words, 
possesses  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  specific  gravity.  For  urine, 
the  hydrometer  is  graduated  from 
1-000  to  1-060,  so  as  to  exhibit  at 
once  the  specific  gravity. 

HTDRO-ME'TEA  (vSap,  water, 
l^riTpa,  the  uterus).  Hydrops  uteri. 
Dropsy   of  the   womb ;    a  rare 

HYDR-O'MPHALUM  ((!5op, 
water,  ofiL<paA6s,  umbilicus).  Hy- 
tb-ops  umhilicalis.  A  tumor  of  the 
umbilicus,  containing  serum. 

HYDRO-NEPHRO'SIS  (tiSwp, 
water,  vf(pp6s,  the  kidney).  Hy- 
drops renum.  "  A  dilatation  of 
the  pelvis  and  glandular  substance 
of  the  kidney  into  one  or  more 
cysts  by  retained  secretion." — 
Nam.  of  Dis. 

HYDRO-O'XALIC  ACID.  Ox- 
cZhydric  acid.  An  acid  procured 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
sugar  ;  also  termed  saccharic  acid. 

HYDRO-PATHY  {uSwp,  water, 
irados,  afiection).  The  Water-cure  ; 
a  mode  of  treating  diseases  by  the 
internal  and  external  use  of  cold 
water,  &c.  The  term  hydro- 
therapeia  would  be  preferable. 

HYDRO-PBDE'SIS  (CSaip.water, 
TffiSriais,  a  leaping).  Ephido-osis. 
A  violent  breaking  out  of  sweat. 

H  YDRO-PERICA'RDIUM 


(SSap,  water,  -rrtpiKapZlov,  the 
pericardium).  Hydrops  pericardii. 
Dropsy  of  the  pericardium  ;  efi"u- 
sion  of  serum  into  the  pericar- 
dium, or  external  fibro-serous 
covering  of  the  heart.  It  is 
termed  active,  when  it  results 
from  inflammatory  action  in  the 
pericardium ;  passive,  when  it 
occurs  from  obstruction  to  the 
circulation. 

HYDRO-PHO'BIA  (KSop,  water, 
(p60os,  {ear).  Canine  madness;  a 
disease  due  to  inoculation  with  a 
specific  poison  residing  in  the 
saliva  of  a  rabid  animal,  and 
characterized  by  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition  and  respi- 
ration. The  name  is  derived 
from  the  dread  of  water,  or  more 
correctly  from  the  fear  of  spasm 
caused  hy  the  attempt  to  drink 
water  or  any  other  fluid. 

HYDR-OPHTHA'LMIA  (SSaip, 
water,  ocpBaXfiSs,  the  eye).  Hy- 
drops oculi.  Dropsy  of  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye,  causing  enlarge- 
ment of  the  globe,  with  loss  of 
sight.    See  Buphthalmia. 

HYDRO-PHY'SOCELE  (SScop, 
water,  (pva-dw,  to  inflate,  K7]\ri, 
tumor).  Hydro-piieumatocele.  Her- 
nia complicated  with  hydrocele ; 
hernia  containing  water  and  gas. 

HYDRO'PICA  (SSpu,\l/,  the 
dropsy).  Medicines  which  relieve 
or  cure  dropsy. 

HYDR0-PLEURI'TIS(S5«p, 
water,  TrAeDpiTis,  pleurisy).  Pleu- 
ritis,  acute  or  chronic,  attended 
with  eS"usion. 

HYDRO-PNEUMOSA'RCA 
{vSccp,  water,  irvevfia,  air,  adp^, 
flesh).  A  tumor  containing  water, 
air,  and  a  flesh-like  substance. 

HYDRO  -  PNEUMOT'HORAX 
{vSaip,  water,  Tryevixaiv,  the  lung, 
6u)pa^,  the  chest).  The  complica- 
tion of  pneumothorax  with  liquid 
efi"usion. 
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HY'DROPS  {SSpoi<p,  from  S5wp, 
water,  and  ui^',  the  aspect  or  ap- 
pearance). Dropsy,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, hydropsy ;  a  morbid  accu- 
mulation of  serum  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  areolar  tissue,  with 
or  without  efifusion  into  serous 
cavities. 

HYDROPS  SACCI  LACRY- 
MALIS.  Enlargement  of  the 
lacrymal  sac,  from  the  accumu- 
lating secretion.  Hijdrops  scroti 
is  another  term  for  hydrocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

HYDRO-PY'RETUS  {SScop, 
water,  Truperrfs,  fever).  Stidor  An- 
glicus.  Sweating  fever,  or  sick- 
ness. 

HYDRO-RRnACHI'TIS  (»5wp, 
water,  ^axTris,  spinal).  Spina  bi- 
fida; Hydrocele  spinalis.  Dropsy 
of  the  spine.  "A  congenital  de- 
ficiency of  the  posterior  laminse 
and  spinous  processes  of  one  or 
more  vetebroe,  owing  to  which 
there  is  undue  distension  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cord  with  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid.  It  may  exist  in 
the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  or 
sacral  region."  —  Tanner.  See 
Spina  bifida. 

HYDRO-RRHCE'A  {SSccp,  water, 
p(a>,  to  flow).  A  water-flow ;  a 
discharge  of  watery  fluid  from  the 
uterus — a  variety  of  leucorrhma. 

HYDRO-SA'RCA  {SS<vp,  water, 
o-apl,  flesh).  Anasarca.  Dropsy 
of  the  cellular  membrane. 

Hydro-sarco-cele  {niiKt},  tumor). 
Saroccle  attended  with  dropsy  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  See  Sarco- 
cele. 

HYDRO-STA'TIC  BED  (£,'5a.p, 
water,  ffraTiKSs,  causing  to  stand). 
Water-bed  ;  a  bed  invented  by  Dr. 
Arnott,  consisting  of  a  trough 
lined  with  thin  sheets  of  metal, 
and  partially  filled  with  water, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  floats  a 
sheet  of  water-proof  India-rubber 


cloth.  Upon  this  sheet  is  laid  an 
ordinary  feather-bed,  or  mattress. 

HYDRO-SU'LPHURIC  ACID. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  a  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  hydrogen. 
This  is  the  hydro -theionic  {BeTov, 
sulphur)  acid  of  some  Grermaji 
chemists.  Its  compounds  with 
the  salifiable  bases  are  termed 
hydro-sulphurets,  or  svlphides. 

HYDR0-TH0'RAX(£!5a,p,  water, 
6cipa^,  the  chest).  Hydrops  thora- 
cis. Dropsy  of  the  chest;  water 
on  the  chest ;  a  collection  of  serous 
fluid,  mixed  with  blood,  in  one  or 
both  cavities  of  the  pleura. 

HYDROUS  {vScop,  water).  This 
is  the  proper  correlative  of  the 
term  anhydrous,  as  applied  to 
certain  "  acid  "  substances  ;  and  it 
should  never  be  confounded  with 
the  term  hydrate,  which  is  now 
applied  to  the  members  of  a  class 
of  bodies  derived  from  water,  as 
hydrate  of  potassium,  and  not  to 
bodies  containing  water.  The 
compound  from  which  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  copper  is  prepared  is 
hydrous,  not  hydrated,  sulphate  of 
copper. 

HYDROXYL  {SiSwp,  water).  A 
monovalent  radical  consisting  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen  and  one  of 
hydrogen. 

HYDROXYLAMINE.  Oxyam- 
monia.  A  body  prepared  by  the 
action  on  nitric  oxide  of  nascent 
hydrogen ;  it  is  ammonia  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  hydroxyl. 

HY'DRURET.  A  compound  of 
hydrogen  with  a  metal. 

HYDR-U'RIA  {iiSwp,  water, 
ovp4a!,  to  make  water).  A  term 
applied  to  that  variety  of  chronic 
diuresis,  in  which  a  larger  quantity 
of  urine  is  excreted  than  is  natural. 
See  Diuresis,  chronic. 

HYQIE'NK  [x>yiuv6s,  'good  for 
the  health).    Under  this  term  are 
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comprehended  all  the  general  ar- 
rangements and  remedial  measures, 
private  and  public,  which  are  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of 
health.  The  term  itself,  being  an 
adjective,  requires  the  addition  of 
rex^T],  art,  to  render  it  intelligible. 
Hygieia  was  the  goddess  of  health. 

HY'GRO-  {6yp6s,  moist).  This 
prefix  denotes  the  presence  of 
moisture. 

1.  Hygrovia.  A  humoral  tumor. 
This  term  is  applied  to  dropsy  of 
the  bursse  mucosse,  when  the  fluid 
is  serous,  colourless,  and  limpid ; 
when  it  is  of  a  reddish  colotir, 
thick,  and  viscous,  the  affection  is 
called  ganglion.  The  term  also 
denotes  hygromatous  tumor  of  the 
brain,  or  cysts  containing  a  serous 
or  albuminous  fluid. 

2.  Hygro-meter  (ix4tpov,  a  mea- 
sure). An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  Whatever  swells 
by  moisture  and  shrinks  by  dry- 
ness may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  hygrometer  conden- 
ser is  a  modification  of  Daniell's 
hygrometer,  proposed  by  Reg- 
nault,  and  considered  to  be  the 
most  valuable  instrument  of  the 
class. 

3.  Hygro-metricivater.  That  por- 
tion of  humidity  which  gases  yield 
to  deliquescent  salts. 

4.  Hygro-metry  {/xerpop,  a  mea- 
sure). That  part  of  natural  phi- 
losophy which  investigates  the 
moisture  of  bodies,  particularly  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  it  comprehends 
also  the  theory  of  the  instruments 
which  have  been  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  in  a  given 
volume  of  air. 

HY'MEN  a  membrane). 

A  crescentiform  fold  of  the  mem- 
brane situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  virgin  vagina.    The  remains 


of  the  hymen,  when  ruptured,  are 

termed  carunculcB  myrtiforines, 

HYO'-  (the  Greek  letter  v). 
Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  attached  to  the 
OS  hyoides :  e.g.  the  hyo-glossus, 
attached  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  to 
the  tongue  ;  the  hyo-pTiar%jngeus,  a 
synonym  of  the  constrictor  medius ; 
the  hyo-thyro'ideus,  &c. 

HYOI'DES  (the  Greek  letter  v, 
and  e75or,  likeness).  A  bone  situ- 
ated between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx.  It  con- 
sists of  a  central  portion,  called 
ossiculum  medium;  two  lateral 
portions,  called  cornua  majora; 
and  two  smaller  portions,  situated 
over  the  last,  called  cornua,  mi- 
nora. 

HYOSCY'AMUS  NIGER 
v6s,  a  hog,  Kvajxos,  a  bean ;  so 
named  because  hogs  eat  it,  or  be- 
cause it  is  hairy,  like  swine). 
Faha  suilla.  Henbane ;  an  indi- 
genous plant  of  the  order  Sola- 
nacew,  yielding  an  alkaloid  called 
hyoseyamin.    See  Henbane. 

This  term  should  be  written 
liyocyamus,  vo  being  the  Greek 
crude  form  of  5?,  a  hog,  and  /cuajuor, 
a  bean.  The  common  form  hyo- 
scyamus,  from  the  full  genitive 
uSs,  hyos,  is  just  such  a  word  as 
we  see  in  horse's-radish,  goose's- 
berry,  &c.— .4.  de  Morgan. 

HYP-ALBUMINO'SIS  {{>w6,  al- 
himien).  That  condition  of  the 
blood  iu  which  the  proteids  ai-e 
diminished  in  quantity. 

H YP-ANTHO'DIUM  (iwS, 
under,  fifflos,  a  flower).  A  form 
of  inflorescence  in  which  the  re- 
ceptacle folds  upward,  so  as  par- 
tially or  entirely  to  enclose  the 
flowers,  as  in  the  fig.  See  Sy- 
conua. 

HYP-APO'PHYSIS  (iTrJ,  below, 
and  a.Tr6(pvcrii,  apophysis,  or  a  pro- 
cess of  bone).    A  process,  usually 
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exogenous,  wliich  descends  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  "  contrmn," 
or  body  of  the  vertebra.  It  is 
single,  perforated,  or  sometimes 
double  ill  a  transverse  pair.  See 
Vertebra. 

HYPA'XIAL  MUSCLES.  See 
Epaxial  Muscles. 

HY'PEK-  {vTTip,  over  or  above). 
This  prefix  is  a  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  over,  above,  in  reference 
to  place,  and  to  quantity  or  excess. 
In  Chemistry,  it  is  applied  to  acids 
which  contain  more  oxygen  than 
those  to  which  the  word  per  is 
prefixed.    See  Hypo-. 

HYPEE-ACU'SIS  {iTvip,  in  ex- 
cess, aKovco,  to  hear).  Hypercousis. 
The.  name  given  by  M.  Itard  to  a 
morbidly  acute  sense  of  hearing. 
In  a  case  given  by  Dr.  Good,  this 
affection  singularly  sympatliized 
with  the  sense  of  sight :  the  patient 
said,  "A  loiid  sound  affects  my 
eyes,  and  a  strong  light  my 
ears." 

HYPER-^STHE'SIA  {{,7r4p, 
above,  aXcrSTiais,  sensation).  Ex- 
cessive or  morbid  sensibility,  gene- 
rally referrible  to  hysteria  ;  intole- 
rance of  light  and  sound,  &c.  See 
AnaistTiesia. 

HYPEE-iESTHE'TICA  {b^rip, 
above,  ai(r07)(nj,  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception). A  class  of  ajsthetic  re- 
medies, which  render  sensation 
more  acute,  and  excite  the  sen- 
sibility of  paralyzed  parts,  as 
strychnia,  brucia,  &c.  See  Anws- 
thetica. 

HYPEE- ALGE'SIA  {bir^p,  above, 
&\yos,  pain).  Increased  sensibility 
to  pain.    Sec  AnaUjesia. 

HYPER-CATHA'ESIS  {i^r^p,  in 
excess,  Kadaipoo,  to  purge).  Super- 
purgation  ;  excessive  purgation. 

HYPEE-CHLO'RIC  ACID.  An 
acid  containing  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  than  the  chloric  acid. 

HYPE'll-CEISIS  {birip,  in  ox- 


cess,  k/jW,  to  decide).  A  crisis  of 
unusual  severity. 

HYPEE-EEETHPSMUS  {{iirip, 
and  ip(0iaix6s,  irritation).  Aug- 
mented excitability ;  as  of  the 
spinal  centre,  in  laryngismus,  te- 
tanus, &c.  This  state  of  things 
was  distinguished,  by  Marshall 
Hall,  by  terms  ending  in  -ode,  as 
epileptode,  tetanode,  though  in  each 
disease  there  is  something  siaecific. 
See  Erethism  and  Catalysis. 

HYPER-H^'MIA  (unep,  in  ex- 
cess, al/xa,  blood).  Plethora,  or 
excess  of  blood,  caused  by  the 
undue  supply  of  blood  to  (active), 
or  by  impediment  to  the  removal 
of  blood  from  a  part  (passive). 
Compare  Hyp-hceinia. 

HYPER-HIDRO'SIS  {67r4p, 
above,  Wpaa-is,  a  sweating).  ^p)]i- 
idrosis profusa.  Excessive  perspi- 
ration ;  augmentation  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  sudoriparous  glands. 

HYPEE-INO'SIS  {vTr4p,  above, 
is,  iVds,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood).  A 
condition  of  increased  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  as  distinguished  from  hyp- 
inosis  (vtrS,  under),  or  diminished 
fibrin  in  the  blood. 

HYPER-KINE'SIS  (i-n-^p,  above, 
Kiveai,  to  move).  Increased  irri- 
tability of  the  muscles,  producing 
spasm.    See  Acinesis. 

HYPEE-METRO'PIA  (i,rep, 
over  or  in  excess,  nirpov,  a  mea- 
sure, &\\/,  the  eye).  Over-sight. 
An  affection  of  the  eye  in  which 
its  refractive  power  is  too  low,  or 
the  optic  (antcro-posterior)  axis 
too  short.  In  either  case,  parallel 
rays  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina,  but  behind  it.  It  is  the 
converse  of  myopia. 

HYPER- OSTO'SIS  (*«>,  in 
excess,  da-reov,  a  bone).  Enlarge- 
ment of  a  bone,  or  of  its  membra- 
nous covering. 

HYPER- OX  YMURIA'TIO 
ACID.     The  former   name  of 
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chloric  acid.  Its  compounda  are 
hyper-oxxjmuriates,  orneutral  salts, 
now  called  chlorates.  See  Chlo- 
rine. 

HYPEE-PLASIS  {bizip,  in  ex- 
cess, TrKdcris,  conformation).  Hy- 
perplasia. Excessive  conforma- 
tion ;  accumulation  or  new  forma- 
tion of  similar  structure,  as  of 
areolar  tissue  ;  an  increase  ia  the 
number  of  the  individual  elements 
of  a  tissue.  Compare  Hyper- 
trophy. 

HYPBE-STHE'NICA  {{jTrip, 
above,  aQivo^,  strength).  Sthenica. 
A  term  applied  to  stimulants,  as 
distinguished  from  hyposthenica 
(uttJ,  under)  or  contra-stimulants. 

HYPEE-TROPHY  {{m4p,  in  ex- 
cess, Tpo(p7],  nutrition).  An  excess 
of  nutrition,  as  applied  to  tissues 
and  organs ;  it  is  indicated  by  in- 
crease of  size,  and  sometimes  of 
the  consistence,  of  the  organic 
texture.  Hypertrophy  of  the  white 
substance  of  the  liver  is  described 
by  Baillie  as  the  common  tubercle 
of  the  liver,  and  is  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  the  drunk- 
ard's liver.  When  the  walls  of  the 
heart  are  thickened  at  the  expense 
of  the  cavities,  this  state  is  termed 
concentric  hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophia  venarum.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  veins  of  the  skin, 
occurring  on  certain  parts  of  the 
face,  or  on  the  limbs,  particularly 
on  the  lower  extremities,  where 
it  is  commonly  attended  by  a 
varicose  state  of  the  subcutaneous 
veins. 

HY'PH^  (AH  a  web).  The 
more  or  less  branched  and  often 
interwoven  filaments  of  fungi. 

HYPHOMYOE'TES  a 
web,  (UUKTjs,  a  fungus).  Mould 
fungi  found  on  numerous  organic 
substances  in  a  state  of  decay, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  body. 

HYP-H^'MIA  {xiTTv,  under,  afjua, 


blood).  Deficiency  of  blood ;  a 
term  synonymous  with  anhcemia, 
and  denoting  a  disease  analogous 
to  etiolation  in  plants.  Compare 
Hyper-hcemia. 

HYP-INO'SIS  (Atto',  under,  h, 
Ivos,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood).  A 
condition  in  which  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  frequently 
less  than  in  health,  while  the 
quantity  of  corpuscles  is  either 
absolutely  or  relatively  increased  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  solid  con- 
stituents is  also  frequently  larger 
than  in  the  normal  fluid.  See 
Hyper-inosis. 

HY'PNICA  ({/Vi/os,  sleep). 
Agents  affecting  sleep,  either  by 
inducing  it  or  by  checking  it ;  the 
former  are  called  hypnotica,  the 
latter  agrypnoticn . 

HYPNO'BATES  (Snfos,  sleep, 
PalvQi,  to  walk).  A  sleep-walker  ; 
one  who  walks  in  his  sleep.  See 
Somnamhulism. 

HYPNO'LOGIST  (uVroj,  sleep, 
Aoyos,  an  account).  A  name  as- 
sumed by  the  late  Mr.  Gardner,  on 
account  of  his  method  of  pro- 
curing sound  and  refreshing  sleep 
at  will.  It  depends  on  the 
bringing  of  the  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  single  sensation  : 
"that  instant  the  sensorium  ab- 
dicates the  throne,  and  the  hyp- 
notic faculty  steeps  it  in  oblivion." 
See  Monotony. 

HYPNO'TiCS  (Stivos,  sleep). 
Medicines  which  cause  sleep. 
They  are  also  termed  narcotics 
and  soporifics. 

HY'PNOTISM  (OVfos,  sleep). 
The  sloop-Mke  state  produced  in  a 
person  by  fixing  his  mind  steadily 
on  one  particular  object.  Also, 
the  kind  of  sleep  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  animal  magnetism. 

HYPO-  {vTTo).  A  Greek  pre- 
position signifying  under,  with 
reference  to  place ;  in  composition, 
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it  sometimes  denotes  deficiency, 
and  corresponds  to  our  someivhat, 
a  little,  &c.  In  chemistry,  it 
denotes  a  smaller  quantity  of 
acid  than  is  found  in  the  com- 
pounds to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
as  in  hypo- sulphuric  acid,  &c. 
See  Hyper-. 

HYTOBLAST.  See  Blastoder- 
mic Layers.  > 

HYPO-BL'EPHARON  (6k(5, 
under,  ^SAe'c^japo;/,  the  eye  lid).  An 
artificial  eye,  placed  under  the 
eye-lid;  also  tumefaction  under  one 
or  both  eye-lids. 

HYPO-CHLO'RIC  ACID,  or 
PEROXIDE  OF  CHLORINE.  A 
highly  explosive  body  produced 
by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  on  chlorate  of  potash. 
fttHYPO-CHLO'ROUS  ACID.  An 
acid  produced  by  shaking  up  mer- 
curic oxide  with  chlorine  water. 
It  possesses  powerful  bleaching 
properties,  and  is  unknown  in 
the  concentrated  state. 

HYPO-CHONDRI'ASIS  (6tt6- 
XofSpiuKSs,  affected  in  the  hypo- 
chondrium).  "  Some  disturbance 
of  the  bodily  health,  attended  with 
exaggerated  ideas  or  depressed 
feelings,  but  without  actual  dis- 
order of  the  intellect."  —  Nom. 
of  Bis.  It  is  a  hyperfEsthesis  of 
the  abdominal  nervous  system, 
and  is  termed  bpleen,  English 
Malady,  &o. 

HYPO-CHO'NDRIUM  {M,  un- 
der, xfivSpor,  cartilage).  The  hypo- 
chondriac or  upper  lateral  region 
of  the  abdomen,  situated  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

HYPO'-CHYMA  {M,  under, 
Xi5/i">  tliat  which  is  poured  out). 
Hypochysis ;  apochysis.  These  are 
terms  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
cataract,  which  seems  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  the  Arabian 
writers  ;  though  the  more  common 
name  among  them  was  gutta  ob- 


scura.  It  is  the  suffusio  of  the 
Latins. 

HYPO-CRATE'RirORM  {6n6, 
under,  Kpa-rrip,  a  bowl,  forma, 
likeness).  Salver-shaped;  as  ap- 
plied to  a  calyx  or  corolla,  of 
which  the  tube  is  long  and  slender, 
and  the  limb  flat,  as  in  phlox. 
The  term  is  hybrid.  Hypocra- 
teroid  is  correct. 

HYPO-DE'RMIC  INJECTION 
(uTrd,  under,  Sep/xa,  the  skin).  A 
method  of  administering  certain 
drugs,  as  morphia,  by  injecting 
their  solutions  under  the  skin.  The 
Greek  term  hypodermic  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Latin  subcutaneous. 

HYPO'-GALA;  HYPO-H^'MA; 
HYPO-LY'MPHA;  HYPO'-PYUM 
(uttJ,  under;  yd\a,  milk;  ol^o, 
blood;  lymph,  water;  TrOor,  pus). 
Efi'usion  of  a  milky,  sangnineous, 
lymphy,  or  purulent  fluid,  re- 
spectively, into  the  chamber  of 
the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 
The  last  of  these  terms  is  also 
applied  to  the  presence  of  pus  in 
the  lamina  of  the  cornea.  JEm- 
pyesis  oculi  (eV,  in,  wvov,  pus)  de- 
notes an  efiiision  of  pus  behind,  as 
well  as  in  front  of,  the  iris. 

HYPO-GA'STRIUM(A7r,5,  under, 
yaarrip,  the  belly).  The  lower 
anterior  region  of  the  abdomen, 
or  super-pubic.  Hypogastrocele 
is  hernia  of  the  hypogastrium. 

HYPO'-GEOUS  {in6,  under,  yrj, 
the  earth).  Subterranean;  as 
applied  to  those  cotyledons,  which 
remain  beneath  the  earth,  and 
opposed  to  epijeous,  upon  the 
earth. 

HYPO-GLO'SSAL  (i^Tr',  under, 
y\aia<Ta,  the  tongue).  The  name 
of  the  lingualis,  or  ninth  pair  of 
nerves,  situated  beneath  the 
tongue. 

HYPO'-GYNOUS  {6n6,  under, 
yvv-fi,  a  woman).  That  condition 
of  the  stamens  of  a  j)lant  in  which 
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they  contract  no  adhesion  to  the 
sides  of  the  calyx,  as  in  ranun- 
cukis. 

HYPO-NI'TRODS  ACID.  The 
name  given  by  some  chemists  to 
nitrous  acid,  or  the  azotous  of 
Thenard ;  while  hypo-nitric  acid 
is  another  name  for  the  nitrous 
acid  of  those  chemists,  or  the  per- 
oxide of  nitrogen. 

HYPO'PHYSIS  (vttS,  beneath, 
(pviTis,  from  (fivoi,  to  be  developed). 
The  gland-like  body  and  sac  which 
form  an  appendage  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain,  and  are  contained  in  the 
sella  turcica.  The  hy])ophysis 
cerebri  is  the  pituitary  gland  or 
body,  in  which  the  infundib.ulum 
ends.    See  Mesencephalon. 

HYPO-PICEOTO'XIC  ACID. 
An  amorphous,  brown,  solid  acid, 
procured  from  Cocculus  Indicus, 
approaching  to  picrotoxin  in  its 
composition. 

HYPO'PION  (vwdwioi',  the  part 
of  the  face  under  the  eyes ;  a 
bruise).  A  collection  of  purulent 
matter  in  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye.  Lawrence  considered 
that  this  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  disease,  but  as 
the  result  of  inflammation  of  some 
part  adjacent  to  tho  anterior 
chamber. 

HYPO--PLA'SIA  (uTTo,  under, 
■KXdffts,  a  moulding).  The  defec- 
tive development  of  an  organ  or 
tissue.    See  Aplasia. 

HYPO-SA'P.CA  (uTTo,  under, 
cra'pj,  a-apKus,  flesh).  Aqua  suhter 
cutem.  A  term  used  by  Celsus 
and  others  for  anasarca. 

HYPO-SPA'DIAS  ((-TTo,  under, 
a-wdcti,  to  draw).  A  congenital 
malformation  of  tho  penis,  in 
which  tho  urethra  is  fissured  on 
the  under  surface,  instead  of 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  the 
glans.    See  Epispadias. 


HYPO-SPHAGMA  (iird,  under, 
acpayri,  slaughter).  1.  The  blood 
of  an  animal  mixed  with  divers 
ingredients,  like  our  black  pud- 
dings. 2.  A  suflFusion  of  blood 
in  the  eye,  from  a  blow. — Galen. 

HYPO'-STASIS  (uit6,  under, 
cTTaiTis,  a  standing).  A  sediment, 
as  that  of  the  urine.  Any  deposit 
of  a  fluid.  The  passage  of  blood 
after  death  into  the  veins  of  the 
most  depending  parts  causing 
patches  on  the  skin  of  a  purple 
colour,  these  are  called  livores. 

HYPO-SULPHITES.  Com- 
binations of  hyposulphurous  acid 
with  bases.  The  acid  has  only 
recently  been  isolated. 

HYPO'-THENAR  (iTo',  under, 
SeVap,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  One 
of  the  muscles  contracting  the 
thumb.  The  term  has  been  ap- 
plied both  to  the  abductor  minimi 
digiti  and  to  the  abductor  pollicis 
muscles  of  the  hand.  The  hypo- 
thenar  eminence  is  that  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  palm  formed  by 
the  small  muscles  of  the  little 
finger.    See  Thenar. 

HYPO'-THESIS  (u7rd0e<n9,  a 
placing  under).  A  supposition; 
an  assumption  of  a  cause  for 
phenomena  unknown  or  uncertain. 
See  Theory. 

HYPO'-XANTHIN  ({/wS,  under, 
^av66s,  yellow).  A  nitrogenous 
substance  found  in  the  muscles, 
spleen,  and  medulla  of  bono.  ■ 

HYPSO'METER  {^o^,  height, 
/.idrpou,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  tem- 
perature at  which  water  boils  at 
diflereut  altitudes. 

HYRA'CEUM.  A  substance 
procured  from  the  Hyra.r  Capensis, 
or  Cape  Badger,  and  named  with 
reference  to  the  animal  in  tho 
same  way  as  castoreura  to  castor. 
It  is  probably  an  excretion,  gono- 
rally  thought  to  be  inspissated 
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urine,  of  the  animal ;  and  it  Las 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
castoreum. 

H  Y  '  S  T  E  K  A  (io-Te'pa).  The 
Greek  term  for  the  uterus,  matrix, 
or  womb.  This  term  is  the  femi- 
nine of  xiatTtpos,  inferior,  the  womb 
being  the  lowest  of  the  viscera. 

1.  Hyster-algia  (&\yo?,  pain). 
Dolor  uteri.    Pain  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Hysteria.  A  nervous  disorder 
characterized  by  convulsive  jjar- 
oxysms  or  fits  and  impairment  of 
the  controlling  power  of  the  will, 
without  complete  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. Hysteria  simulates 
various  other  affections  and  .dis- 
eases.   See  Globus  hystericus. 

3.  Hyster-itis.  Metritis.  In- 
flammation of  the  uterus. 

4.  Hystero-cele  {Kr]\r]j a,  tumor). 
Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

5.  ITystei-Q-epilepsy.  This  is  dis- 
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tinguished  from  true  epilepsy  by 
the  attack  being  always  announced 
by  curious  premonitory  symptoms 
of  rather  long  duration.  These 
symptoms  consist  in  an  aura  start- 
ing from  the  ovarian  region,  and 
reaching  successively  the  epigas- 
trium, the  neck,  and  finally  the 
head.  The  patient  is  more  violent 
than  in  true  epilepsy,  rarely,  if 
ever,  bites  her  tongue,  or  empties 
her  bladder  or  rectum  during  the 
fit. 

6.  Ht/stero-ptosis  {tttZctis,  pro- 
lapsus).   Prolapsus  of  the  uterus. 

7.  Hystero-tomia  {to/jlt],  section). 
The  Cfesarian  section,  or  incision 
into  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  to 
extract  the  fostus. 

HY''STEIACIS  (E-Vrpif,  a  porcu- 
pine). Porcupine  hair;  bristly 
hair;  an  affection  in  which  the 
hair  is  thick,  rigid,  and  bristly. 


I. 


lAMATOLO'GIA 
a  remedy,  \6yos,  an  account). 
That  department  of  therapeutics 
which  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  remedies.  The  term  is 
generally  synonymous  with  aco- 
logy,  though  this  is  sometimes 
limited  to  the  consideration  of 
surgical  and  mechanical  remedies 

lATRALEPPTA  (laTpaK.UrTi,', 
a  surgeon  who  practises  by  anoint- 
ing, friction,  and  e.xcrcise  ;  from 
iaTpevw,  to  cure,  and  a.\(Upcv,  to 
anoint).  Medicus  unguentarius.  A 
physician  who  treats  diseases  by 
means  of  friction  and  ointments. 
The  iatraloiptic  method  consists  in 
the  employment  of  such  remedies, 
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and  is  sometimes  termed  the  epi- 
dermic method,  espnoic  medicine, 
&c. 

lATREUSOLO'GIA  (idTpiv<ns, 
i.q.  larpfla,  medical,  treatment, 
A6yos,  a  description).  A  descrip- 
tion of  medical  treatment;  a  term 
applied  by  Sprengel  to  general 
therapeutics. 

lATROMATHEMA'TICI  (la- 
rpu!,  a  physician,  ixae-qixariKds,  dis- 
posed to  learn!.  A  school  of 
physicians  who  explained  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  and  the  action 
of  remedies,  on  the  principles  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  phi- 
losophy. 

ICE-CAP.    A  bladder  contain- 
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ing  pounded  ice,  applied  to  the 
head  in  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
The  ice-pouUice  is  a  bladder  con- 
taining pounded  ice,  to  be  applied 
to  hernial  tumors  in  order  to 
diminish  their  size  and  facilitate 
their  reduction. 

ICELAND  MOSS.  Cetraria  is- 
landica.  A  lichen,  growing  on  the 
ground  in  exposed  situations  in 
northern  countries,  and  affording 
a  light,  nutritious  aliment.  The 
bitter  principle  is  called  cetrarin. 

ICHOE  {Ix'ipi  saniea,  corrupted 
blood).  A  thin,  fetid,  colourless 
discharge,  issuing  from  wounds, 

ICHORRH^'MIA  (t'xtip,  sanies, 
aTfj.a,  blood).  Virchow's  designa- 
tion of  pysemia  or  septicsemia,  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of 
ichorous  or  putrid  matters  into 
the  system. 

ICHTHYIA'SIS.  A  synonym 
for  ichthyosis,  or  fish-skin  disease, 
adopted  by  Good.  The  termina- 
tion -iasis  is  more  accordant  with 
the  analogy  followed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  similar  names. 

ICHTHYOCO'LLA(i'xeuj,ix0yos, 
a  fish,  kSWu,  glue).  Isinglass; 
fish-glue ;  a  substance  prepared 
from  the  air-bladder,  or  sound, 
of  diff'erent  species  of  Acipenser, 
and  other  genera  of  fishes. 

lOHTHYOPSIDA  {Ix^^s.  a  fish, 
oij/iy,  appearance).  That  division 
of  vertebrates  which  includes 
Pisces  and  Amphibia. 

lOHTHYO'SIS  (ixflua. the  dried, 
rough  skin  of  the  fish  pivn,  or 
shark,  like  shagreen).  Fish-skin 
disease ;  a  papillary,  indiu-ated, 
horny  condition  of  the  skin.  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  complains  of  the 
confusion  into  which  writers  on 
this  disease  have  fallen,  from  the 
want  of  a  distinction  between  two 
obvious  forms  which  the  disease 


is  apt  to  present.  "  lu  one  of 
these,"  he  observes,  "  to  which  I 
have  given  the  term  xeroderma) 
ichthyoides,  and  which  may  very 
proiserly  be  called  ichthyosis  vera, 
the  epidermis  is  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  alteration ;  while  in  the 
other,  which  I  have  termed  ich- 
thyosis sebacea,  and  which  may 
also  be  denominated  ichthyosis 
spuria,  the  morbid  appearances 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
sebaceous  secretion  altered  in  its 
quantity  and  quality,  and  depo- 
sited on  the  surface  of  the  skin." 
See  Sauroderma. 

According  to  the  principle  of 
Greek  terminology,  the  proper 
term  is  ichthyoma.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

ICOSA'NDEIA  {(Uoa-i,  twenty, 
avrip,  a  man).  The  twelfth  class 
in  Linneeus's  system,  comprising 
plants  which  have  twenty  or  more 
stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

I'GTERTJS.  The  Jaundice ;  also 
called  morbus  regius,  morbus  ar- 
cuatus,  aurigo,  &c.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  term  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  bird,  of  a  yellowish- 
green  colour,  called  by  the  Greeks 
'iKTepos,  by  the  Romans  galbulus ; 
the  looking  upon  this  bird  by  the 
jaundiced  person  was  said  to  cure 
the  patient,  though  it  killed  the 
bird  !  The  same  thing  was  said 
of  the  bird  x^P^SpKir,  perhaps  the 
lapwing  or  the  curlew. 

1.  Icterus  cholicus.  Bilic  or 
hepatogenous  jaimdice ;  a  term 
by  which  Dr.  Macleod  denotes 
that  variety  of  jaundice  which 
"  arises  from  the  passage  into  the 
tissues  of  bile,  the  product  of  the 
hepatic  function,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  following  variety. 

2.  Icterus  choloides.  Bilioid  or 
hasmatogenous  jaundice  ;  a  term 
denoting  a  similar  distribution  as 
in  the  preceding  variety,  "  not  of 
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hile  itself,  but  of  some  or  all  of  its 
constituents,  which  the  liver, 
owing  to  its  function  being  sus- 
pended, has  failed  first  to  elimi- 
nate, and  then  to  combine." 

3.  Icteritia.  Icterus  neonato- 
rum.   Infantile  jaundice. 

4.  Icterodes  (iKTepdSn^,  i.g.  ikte- 
piKo's).  Jaundiced  ;  full  of  jaun- 
dice. From  this  term  must  be 
distinguished  icteroid,  or  jaundice- 
like,  applied  to  a  yellow  tint  or 
complexion,  resemhling  that  pro- 
duced by  jaundice.  See -Ides  and 
-Odes ;  and  Preface,  par.  4. 

I'CTUS  SO'LIS.  Coup  de  soleil. 
Sun-stroke ;  an  effect  produced 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  part 
of  the  body,  as  eczema  solare,  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of  its 
membranes. 

-IDE,  in  CHEMISTRY.  A  ter- 
mination applied,  in  chemical 
nomenclature,  to  the  combinations 
of  certain  radicals  which  have  an 
electro-negative  deportment,  as 
cyanogen,  which  becomes  cyanide 
of  ethyl.  There  are  two  classes 
of  chemical  words  ending  respec- 
tively in  ide  and  ine,  which  were 
in  most  cases  formerly  written 
without  the  final  e ;  the  letter  is 
now  almost  universally  retained, 
as  in  bromine,  chloride,  &c.  See 
Oxide. 

IDEA'LITY.  A  term  in  phreno- 
logy, indicative  of  poetic  feeling, 
of  a  sense  and  love  of  beauty,  and 
of  warmth  of  imagination  and  ex- 
pression. Its  organ  is  placed 
between  those  of  Wonder  and 
Acquisitiveness,  the  former  of 
which  is  frequently  developed 
with  it. 

I'DEO-MO'TION.  Motion  aris- 
ing from  dominant  idea— neither 
voluntary,  nor  purely  reflex. 

-IDES,  -IDE,  -ID  (€7Sor,  like- 
ness). A  terminal  syllable  of 
several  words,  indicating  likeness 


to  something  expressed  in  the 
former  part  of  the  words,  as  in 
delto-kJe.s,  like  the  letter  delta ; 
cancro-ide,  like  a  crab  ;  typho-id, 
like  typhus.    See  -Odes. 

IDIOMU'SCULAR  (r5io5,  pecu- 
liar, muscular).  That  which  be- 
longs or  is  peculiar  to  a  muscle  ; 
idiomusciilar  contractions  are  those 
which  are  due  to  direct  irritation 
of  muscular  fibre. 

IDIOPA'THIC  (rSios,  peculiar, 
irdBos,  affection).  A  term  applied 
to  primary  disease,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  symptomatic ;  to  disease 
not  dependent  on,  or  occasioned 
by,  any  other  disease. 

IDIO-SY'NCRASY  {ISiocrvyKpa. 
crla,  from  IfSioy,  peculiar,  and 
(TvyKpacris,  a  mixing  together,  a 
tempering).  A  term  denoting  a 
peculiar  tempierament  or  habit  of 
body  :  opium  will  not  induce 
sleep  ;  milk  is  poison  ;  astringents 
purge  ;  purgatives  are  astringent, 
&c.  We  cannot  explain  these 
things  ;  the  clever  cloak  of  our 
ignorance  is — idiosyncrasy.  See 
S/ioc/t. 

I'DIOT  (tSicuTTjj,  a  private  per- 
son ;  one  not  engaged  in  public 
aflairs).  A  term  characteristic  of 
Greek  life  ;  from  its  primary  use, 
as  applied  to  a  private  or  unoffi- 
cial person,  it  came  to  signify  an 
ignorant  person,  unqualilied  for 
office ;  eventually,  it  denoted  a 
person  whose  mental  powers  were 
not  merely  unexercised,  but  posi- 
tively deficient. 

IDIOTGY  or  IDIOCY.  Extreme 
imbecility  of  intellect,  in  which 
tho  faculty  of  reason  lias  never 
been  developed,  owing  to  con- 
genital imperfection  of  the  brain. 
See  Lunaci/. 

IGASU'RIC  ACID.  Strychnic 
acid.  A  peculiar  acid,  which  oc- 
curs in  combination  with  strych- 
nia  in  nux  vomica,  and  St.  Ig- 
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natius'a  bean.  It  is  bo  called 
from  the  Malay  name  Igasiira,  by 
wliich  the  natives  in  India  desig- 
nate the  faia  Sancti  Ignatii. 

Ic/asuria.  An  alkaloid  contained 
in  the  mother  liquors  of  the  pre- 
parations of  strychnine  and  Ijru- 
cine. 

IGNIPU'NCTURE  (ignis,  fire, 
punctura,  ivom  pung ere,  to  prick). 
Ignipuncturation.  Fire-punctnre ; 
the  insertion  of  heated  needles 
into  the  skin  or  flesh.  See  Acu- 
puncture. 

IGNIS.  Fire.  A  term  espe- 
cially applied  to  certain  diseases. 
Thus  we  have  the  ignis  sacer  of 
Celsus,  denoting  a  tubercular 
affection ;  ignis  Sancti  Antonii,  or 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  another  name 
for  erysipelas,  which  has  also  been 
termed  ignis  volaticus,  or  flying 
fire ;  ignis  Persicus,  or  Persian 
fire,  for  anthra.\; ;  and  zona  ignea, 
or  the  fiery  zone,  for  herpes  zos- 
ter. The  ignis  fatuus  is  a  lumi- 
nous appearance,  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  extrication  of  phos- 
phuretted  or  carburetted  hydrogen 
from  rotting  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  matters.  It  is  popu- 
larly termed  Will-tvith-the-ivisp, 
or  Will-o'-the-ivisp. 

IGNI'TION  (ignis,  fire;  ignio, 
to  set  on  fire  ;  ignesco,  to  take 
fire).  Inoandescence.  The  state 
of  becoming  luminous  by  the 
application  of  heat.  When  this 
eSect  is  attended  by  oxidation,  it 
is  termed  comhustion.  The  term 
spontaneous  is  usually  prefixed 
when  the  ignition  is  a  consequence 
of  slow  and  gradual  accumulation 
of  heat  from  oxidation.  See 
Comhustion. 

The  degrees  of  luminosity  are 
indicated  by  the  following  terms. 
At  first  it  is  of  a  dingy  red,  or 
v)orm-red,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called;  then  bright-red,  indicating 


what  is  called  cherry-red  heat ;  at 
a  higher  temperature  we  have  an 
orange  or  yellow  tint;  and,  lastly, 
a  white  heat,  when  the  light  is 
painful  to  the  eye.  Strictly 
speaking,  incandescence  denotes 
the  last  degree  only. 

I'GREUSINE.  That  portion  of 
volatile  oils  which  is  odoriferous, 
and  is  coloured  by  nitric  acid  ;  it 
is  called  elaiodon  by  Herberger. 

I'LEUM  (^Kfbi,  e^Ai),  to  roll  up). 
The  lower  three-fifths  of  the  small 
intestine,  so  called  from  their  con- 
volutions, or  peristaltic  motions  ; 
they  extend  as  far  as  the  hypo- 
gastric and  iliac  regions. 

Ileo-ccBcal  or  ileo-colic  valve. 
Valvula  Bauhini.  The  name  given 
to  two  semilunar  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  found  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ileum  in  the  large 
intestine,  constituting  the  division 
between  the  ca3cuui  and  the  colon, 
and  opposing  the  passage  of  mat- 
ters from  the  large  into  the  small 
intestine,  while  they  readily  allow 
of  a  passnge  the  other  way. 

I'LEUS  or  ILIAC  PASSION 
(lAeds  or  eiXfo'y,  ileus,  volvulus,  a 
disease  of  the  intestines,  from 
elKfw,  (tKw,  to  roll  up).  A  severe 
form  of  intestinal  disease,  charac- 
terized by  violent  griping  pain 
around  the  umbilicus,  spasm  and 
retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  obstinate  costiveness, 
and  vomiting.    See  Chordap.ius. 

I'LIA.  The  flanks;  the  loins; 
the  part  of  the  body  extending 
from  the  lowest  ribs  to  the  groin, 
or  the  region  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  hypogastrium,  com- 
monly called  the  iliac  region. 

1.  Iliac  arteries.  These  aro 
termed  common,  where  they  are 
formed  by  the  bifurcations  of  the 
aorta.  They  afterwards  divide 
into  tho  external  iliac,  and  the 
internal  or  hypogastric  arteries. 
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2.  Iliac  fossa.  A  broad  and 
shallow  cavity  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdominal  or  inner  surface 
of  the  OS  iliaeum.  Another  fossa, 
alternately  concave  and  convex, 
on  the  femoral  or  external  surface, 
is  called  the  external  iliac  fossa. 

3.  Eiac  mesocolon.  A  fold  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  embraces 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

4.  Iliaeum  os ;  os  coxaru-m. 
Other  names  for  the  os  innomina- 
tum,  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance that  this  compound  bone 
supports  the  parts  which  the  An- 
cients called  ilia,  or  the  flanks. 

5.  Rio-.  Terms  compounded 
with  this  word  denote  parts  con- 
nected with  the  ilium,  as  ilio- 
lumbar,  ilio-saoral,  ilio-ccBcal,  &c. 
The  ilio-ahdominalis  is  another 
name  for  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  ;  ilio-costalis,  for  the  quad- 
ratus  lamborum.  The  ilio-hypo- 
gastric  nerve,  or  superior  musculo- 
cutaneus,  and  the  ilio -inguinal, 
or  inferior  musculo-cutaneus,  are 
branches  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve. 

6.  Ilium  OS.  The  uppermost 
portion  of  the  os  iliaeum,  pro- 
bably so  named  because  it 
seems  to  support  the  intestine 
called  the  ileum.  This  bone  is 
also  termed  pa/rs  iliaca  ossis  in- 
nominati. 

I'LICIN.  A  neutral  crystalline 
vegetable  principle  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Ilex  aquifolium,  or 
Holly. 

ILLU'SION  {illudere,  to  sport 
at).  The  involuntary  perception 
of  objects,  specially  of  a  spectral 
character.  In  conception,  the 
transference  of  the  objects  of 
thought  to  the  retina  is  voluntary. 
Illusion  is  practised  on  the  senses, 
delusion  on  the  mind.  See  Hal- 
lucination. 

ILLUTA'TIO  (in,  upon,  lutum, 
mud).     Mud-bathing ;  immersion 


into  river-  or  sea-mud.  Hot  dung 
is  used  in  France  and  in  Poland. 

IM'AGO.  The  perfect  insect, 
the  result  of  a  series  of  metamor- 
phoses. 

IMBECI'LLITAS  {imhecillus, 
weak).  Debility;  "uniform  ex- 
haustion of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  without  specific  disease." 
This  term,  originally  denoting 
feebleness  of  the  body,  is  applied, 
popularly,  to  weakness  of  the 
mind  or  intellect. 

IMBIBI'TION  {imhihere,  to 
drink  in).  The  passage  of  fluid 
and  gaseous  matters  through 
dead  and  living  tissues.  The 
terms  imbibition,  and  exudation  or 
transpiration,  used  in  physiology, 
are  analogous  to  the  terms  aspira- 
tion and  expiration,  and  have  been 
translated,  by  Dutrocbet,  by  the 
two  Greek  words  endosmosis  and 
exosmosis. 

I'MBRICATED  [imbrex,  imbri- 
cis,  a  roof-tile).  A  form  of  aesti- 
vation, or  vernation,  in  which  the 
pieces  overlap  one  another  paral- 
lelly  at  the  margins,  without  any 
involution,  like  tiles  upon  the  roof 
of  a  house — a  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  the  Glumaceaj. 

IMIDES.  A  class  of  chemical 
substances  derived  from  ammonia, 
and  named  from  their  supposed 
radical  imidogen,  as  the  amides 
from  amidogen. 

IMITA'TION.  A  term  in  phre- 
nology, indicative  of  a  disposition 
to  copy  the  manners,  gestures,  and 
actions  of  others ;  it  is  generally 
more  active  in  children  than  in 
adults.  Its  organ  is  placed  by 
phrenologists  at  the  front  of  the 
head,  on  each  side  of  that  of 
Benevolence. 

IMMOBILIZATION.  The  fixa- 
tion of  a  joint  so  as  to  prevent  its 
movements,  or  of  a  fractured  bono 
so  that  the  ends  do  not  move  on 
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one  another  when  the  limb  or  part 
is  disturbed. 

IMPA'CTIO  (Imimigere,  to  drive 
into).  A  striking  against,  concus- 
sion, or  impact.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  coagula,  in  cases  of  throm- 
hosis,  or  local  coagulation ;  and  of 
cnibolisni,  in  which  coagula  are 
conveyed  to  a  distance.  These 
are  cases  of  occlusion  of  arteries. 
See  Occlusio. 

I'MPARI-PINNATE  (impar,  un- 
equal in  number).  Pinnate  with 
an  odd  one ;  a  term  apj^lied  to  the 
petiole  of  a  ijinnate  leaf  when 
terminated  by  a  single  leaflet,  as 
in  mountain-ash. 

IMPENETEABI'LITY  (in,  not, 
penetrare,  to  penetrate).  That 
property  by  which  a  body  occu- 
pies any  space,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  body.  In  a  popular 
sense,  all  matter  is  penetrable; 
but,  philosophically  speaking,  it 
is  impenetrable,  what  is  called 
penetration  being  merely  the  ad- 
mission of  one  substance  into  the 
pores  of  another. 

IMPE'EATOEIN.  Peucedanin. 
A  neutral  crystalline  product,  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  Impeva- 
toria  ostruthium. 

IMPE'EFORATE  (imperforatv.s, 
not  bored  through).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  any  part  congenitally 
closed,  as  the  anus,  the  hymen, 
the  nosti'il.  Imperforatio  pupilloi 
denotes  closure  of  the  pupil  by  the 
continuance,  after  birth,  of  the 
membrana  pupillaris. 

IMPEEMEAB'ILITY  {in,  not, 
permeare,  to  i^ass  through).  The 
property  by  which  certain  sub- 
stances resist  the  passage  through 
their  mass  of  other  substances ; 
glass,  for  instance,  is  impermeable 
by  water,  though  gold  is  permeable 
by  this  fluid. 

IMPETI'GINOUS  ERUPTIONS. 
Pustular  eruptions.    Under   this  ! 


term  Mr.  E.  Wilson  describes  im- 
petigo and  ecthyma,  rejecting  the 
other  pustular  diseases  of  Willan. 
See  Pustulce. 

IMPETl'GO  (impetere,  to  at- 
tack). Ecpyesis  impetigo;  Psy- 
dracia.  A  cutaneous  pustular  dis- 
ease, known  by  the  names  crusted 
ovrrmning  scall,  pustular  ov  humid 
tetter,  &c.  It  is  termed  figurata, 
when  the  seat  of  the  eruption  is 
distinctly  circumscribed  and  de- 
fined; sparsa,  when  the  pustules 
are  scattered  over  a  considerable 
surface;  scabida,  when  the  dis- 
eased surface  is  covered  by  a 
thick,  rough  crust ;  erythematica, 
when  there  are  signs  of  acute 
erythema ;  and  i7npetigo  capitis, 
when  the  eruption  occurs  on  the 
head.  Impetigo  larvalis  is  synony- 
mous with  Porrigo  larvalis. 

IMPLANTA'TIO  (implantare, 
to  engraft).  A  term  applied  to  a 
monstrosity,  in  which  two  bodies 
are  united,  but  only  one  is  per- 
fectly developed,  while  the  other 
remains  in  a  rudimentary  state. 

1.  Implantatio  externa .  This  is 
of  two  kinds  : — 1.  implantatio  ex- 
terna wqualis,  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  imperfect  embryo  are  con- 
nected with  corresponding  parts 
of  the  perfect  one  ;  as  when  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
diminutive  foetus  hang  to  the  front 
of  the  thorax  of  a  fully-formed 
child,  or  where  a  third  foot,  para- 
sitic hand,  or  supernumerary  jaw,  is 
present;  and,  2.  implantatio  exter- 
na inwqualis,  in  which  the  perfect 
and  the  imperfect  foetus  are  con- 
nected by  dissimilar  points. 

2.  Implantatio  interna.  In  this 
case  one  fcetus  contains  Avithin  it 
a  second. — Midler.  See  Inclusio 
Faitalis. 

IMPLICA'TED.  A  term  ap- 
plied  by  Cclsus  and  others  to  those 
parts  of  physic  which  have  a  ueces- 
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sary  dependence  on  one  another ; 
but  the  term  has  been  more  signi- 
ficantly applied,  by  Bellini,  to 
fevers,  when  two  at  a  time  afflict 
a  person,  either  of  the  same  kind, 
as  a  double  tertian,  or  of  different 
kinds,  as  an  intermittent  tertian, 
and  a  quotidian,  called  a  semiter- 
tian. 

IMPLU'VIUM  {impluere,  to 
rain  into  or  upon).  A  cistern  in 
the  floor  of  a  Eoman  house  for 
receiving  rain-water.  A  shower- 
bath. 

IMPO'NDERABLES  (in,  priv., 
pond-US,  weight).  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  light,  heat,  actinism, 
and  electricity,  from  their  being 
destitute  of  appreciable  weight. 
The  term  might,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  unknown  causes  of 
gravitation,  cohesion,  and  chemi- 
cal affinity.  What  were  formerly 
termed  imponderables,  are  in 
modern  science  generally  desig- 
nated forces. 

I'MPOSTHUME.  An  incorrect 
term  sometimes  used  for  aposteme 
or  abscess.    See  Aposterna. 

I  M  P  0  T  '  E  N  T  I A  (impotens, 
powerless).  This  term  denotes, 
generally,  inability  ;  also,  in  clas- 
sical language,  want  of  moderation 
or  self-restraint,  ungovernable- 
ness,  or  fury;  and  it  thus  illus- 
trates the  inner  connection  be- 
tween weakness  and  violence.  In 
medical  language,  it  is  restricted 
to  inopia  virilitatia,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  sexual  power  or  desire, 
arising  from  organic,  functional^ 
or  moral  causes.    See  Sterilitv 

IMPREGNA'TION.  The  act  of 
generation  on  the  part  of  the  male. 
The  corresponding  act  in  the 
female  is  conception. 

IMPU'BES  (im  for  in,  not,  and 
puhea,  the  hair  which  appears  on 
the  body  at  the  age  of  puberty). 
A  Latin  adjective  denoting  a  male 


or  female  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  puberty.  The  term  impu- 
hescent  denotes  one  who  is  grow- 
ing to  maturity;  puhescent,  one 
who  has  reached  tlie  age  of  pu- 
berty. Lucretius  has  impuhem 
pubeacere. 

IMPULSE  OF  THE  HEART. 
The  beat  of  the  heart  which  is 
synchronous  with  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles  and  the  pulse  in 
the  large  arteries.  See  Pidsus 
Corclin. 

IN-.  A  Latin  prefix,  sometimes 
corresponding  with  the  English 
un-,  and  used  as  a  particle  of 
negation,  as  in  iwcontinence ; 
sometimes  signifying  ivithin,  vpon, 
into,  &c.,  as  in  incarceration,  in- 
cubation, i?icision ;  or  it  may  serve 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  incan- 
descence. In,  before  1,  is  changed 
into  il,  as  in  iJlusion  ;  before  h, 
in,  and  p,  into  im,  as  in  imbibition, 
mmaterial,  impotence;  before  r, 
into  ir,  as  in  irrigation. 

INANI'TION  (inanire,  toempty). 
Emptiness,  from  want  of  food, 
exhaustion,  &c. ;  the  condition  of 
an  animal  which  has  been  for  some 
time  deprived  of  food.  The  Latins 
have  inanitas,  but  not  inanitio. 

INCANDE'SCENCE  (incandes- 
cere,  to  become  white-hot).  The 
glowing  or  shining  appearance  of 
intensely  heated  bodies  ;  properly, 
the  acquisition  of  a  ivhite  heat. 
See  Ignition. 

INCARCERA'TION  (in,  and  car. 
cer,  a  prison).  Constriction  about 
the  hernial  sac,  of  difiicult  reduc- 
tion ;  a  term  applied  to  cases  of 
hernia,  in  the  same  sense  as  stran- 
gulation. Scarpa,  however,  re- 
stricts the  former  term  to  inter- 
ruption of  tho  fajcal  matter, 
without  injury  of  the  texture,  or 
of  the  vitality  of  the  bowel. 

INCARNA'TION  [in,  and  caro. 
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carnis,  flesh).  The  becoming  flesh; 
a  term  synonymous  with  granula- 
tion, or  the  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  healing  of  ulcers. 

INCIDE'NTIA  (incidere,  to  cut). 
A  name  formerly  given  to  medi- 
cines which  consist  of  pointed  and 
sharp  particles,  as  acids,  and  most 
salts,  which  are  said  to  incide  or 
cut  the  phlegm,  when  they  break 
it  so  as  to  occasion  its  discharge. 

I'NCINE.  A  vegetable  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Stro- 
phantlius  hispidus,  used  in  Africa 
for  poisoning  arrows.  See  Stro- 
■plianthine. 

INCINERA'TION  (incinerare,to 
reduce  to  ashes,  from  cinis,  a  cin- 
der). The  reducing  to  ashes  by 
burning ;  an  operation  in  organic 
chemistry,  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  inorganic  from 
fixed  organic  matters.  On  heating 
an  oi'ganic  substance  to  redness 
in  a  current  of  air,  as  in  a  muffle, 
the  organic  matter  is  consumed, 
the  non-volatile  inorganic  matters 
being  left  in  the  form  of  an  ash. 

INCISI'VUS  (incisor,  a  cutting- 
tooth).  '  Incisorius.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  levator  lahii 
sikperioris  proprius,  from  its  arising 
just  above  the  incisores. 

1.  Incisivus  medius.  The  name 
given  by  Winslow  to  the  depressor 
labii  superioris  alceq^ve  nasi,  from 
its  rising  from  the  gum  or  socket 
of  the  fore-teeth.  Albinus  termed 
it  depressor  alee  nasi. 

2.  Incisivus  inferior.  A  name 
given  to  the  levator  menti,  from 
its  arising  at  the  root  of  the 
incisorGS* 

INCISO'EES  (incidere,  to  cut). 
The  cutters  ;  the  fore-  or  cuMinrj- 
teeth,  situated  between  the  canine 
teeth,  furnished  with  sharp  and 
chisel-like  edges,  and  named  from 
their  characteristic  action.  See 
Dens. 


INCISO'RIUM  (incidere,  to 
cut).  A  table  whereon  a  patient 
is  laid  for  an  operation,  by  incision 
or  otherwise. 

IISCISU'RA  (incidere,  to  cut). 
A  cut,  gash,  or  notch  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  two  notches  of  the  pos- 
terior edge  or  crest  of  the  ilium. 

INCLUSIO  rCETALIS.  The 
more  or  less  complete  inclusion 
within  the  body  of  one  foetus  of 
the  remains,  more  or  less  perfect, 
of  a  second.    See  Teratoma. 

INCOHE'RENCE.  An  unsound 
condition  of  mind,  in  which  the 
faculties  are  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, precluding  the  use  of 
judgment  or  reflection. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE  CLOTH.  A 
cloth  manufactured  of  the  fibres 
of  asbestos,  a  mineral  unafiected 
by  fire. 

INCOMPA'TTBLE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  chemical  substances  which 
are  incapable  of  being  united  in 
solution,  from  their  liability  to  de- 
composition or  other  chemical 
change ;  and  to  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  are  inadmissible 
into  the  same  prescription,  from 
their  opposing  medicinal  or  che- 
mical qualities. 

INCOMPRESSIBI'LITT  (in, 
not,  comprimere,  to  compress). 
The  property  of  a  substance,  solid 
or  fluid,  by  which  it  resists  being 
pressed  into  a  smaller  than  its 
natural  bulk.  The  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  all  bodies  are  supposed 
to  be  incompressible. 

INCO'NTINENCE  (in,  not,  and 
continere,  to  hold).  Incapacity  of 
holding ;  inability  of  an  organ  to 
restrain  its  natural  evacuation,  as 
enuresis,  or  incontinence  of  urine, 
&c. 

INCORPORA'TION  (in,  in,  cor- 
pus, body).    The  mixing  or  blend- 
ing of  solid  with  liquid  substances 
I  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
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the  mixture  a  certain  body  or  con- 
sistence. 

INCEUSTA'TION.  Scalhing. 
The  term  applied  to  a  mode  of 
healing  an  incised  wound,  by  the 
direct  adhesion  of  its  lower  part 
and  sides  under  a  crust  of  dried 
blood,  hair,  &c.,  which  forms  an 
air-tight  covering. 

INCUBA'TION  (incuhnre,  to  lie 
upon).  The  period  daring  which 
the  hen  sits  on  her  eggs.  The 
term  denotes  the  period  occupied 
between  the  application  of  the 
cause  of  inflammation  and  the  full 
establishment  of  that  process;  also, 
the  maturation  of  a  contagious 
poison. 

_  IN'CUBUS  (inculare,  to  lie  or 
sit  upon).  Ephialtes ;  ludihria 
Fauni.  Night-mare ;  an  oppres- 
sive sensation  in  the  chest  or 
stomach  during  sleep,  accompanied 
with  frightful  dreams,  &c. 

INCU'MBENT  {incumhere,  to  lie 
upon).  A  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  position  of  the  cotyledons 
when  they  are  folded  with  their 
backs  upon  the  radicle.  When  the 
edges  of  the  cotyledons  are  placed 
against  the  radicle,  the  position 
is  termed  accumhent.  Both  modi- 
fications occur  in  cruciferous 
plants. 

rNCUS  {incudere,  to  forge).  An 
anvil ;  a  small  bone  of  the  internal 
ear,  with  which  the  malleus  is 
articulated ;  so  named  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  an  anvil. 
It  consists  of  a  body  and  two 
crura. 

INDEHI'SCENT  (in,  not,  delus- 
cere,  to  gape).  Not  opening  spon- 
taneously ;  a  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain ripe  fruits,  as  the  legume  of 
cathartocarpus  fistula,  the  peri- 
carp of  the  hazel-nut,  &c.  See 
Dehiscence. 

INDEX  indicare,  to  point  out). 
The  foro-finger ;  the  finger  usually 


employed  in  pointing  at  any 
object. 

INDEX  OF  REFRACTION. 
This  is  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  when  a  ray  of 
light  passes  from  a  vacuum  into 
any  medium. 

INDIA  -  RUBBER,  VULCAN- 
IZED. Caoutchouc  combined  with 
a  very  small  proportion  of  sulphur. 
This  substance  is  much  more 
elastic  than  common  India-rubber, 
and  resists  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat,  also  the  efiects  of  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  oils,  &c. 

INDIAN  FIRE.  A  brilliant 
white  signal-light,  produced  by 
burning  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  sul- 
phur, 2  of  realgar,  and  24  of  nitre. 

INDIAN  INK.  A  preparation 
of  lamp-black,  pi-ooured  from  oil- 
lamps,  beaten  into  a  mass  with 
purified  glue  or  isinglass,  and 
scented  with  musk  or  amber.  Ifc 
is  also  called  China  ink,  from 
its  being  originally  brought  from 
China. 

INDIAN  OPERATION.  An 
operation  for  restoring  the  form  of 
the  nose,  when  destroyed  by  injury 
or  disease,  by  taking  a  flap  of  in- 
tegument for  the  repair  of  the 
organ  from  the  forehead.  See 
Tagliacotian  Operation. 

I'NDICAN.  A  substance  pro- 
bably existing  in  the  indigo-plants, 
and  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
indigo-bluo,  that  rubian  bears  to 
alizarine,  in  the  case  of  madder.  The 
name  indican  has  been  given  to  a 
colourless  principle  found  in  urine, 
becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  aud  succptible  of  yielding,  by 
decomposition,  glucose  and  indi- 
gotin. 

INDICA'TION  ;  I'NDICANT 
(indicare,  to  point  out).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  pointing 
out,  from  certain  circumstances  in 
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a  disease,  ■what  remedy  sliould  be 
applied ;  the  latter  denotes  the 
circumstance  ■which  points  out. 
When  a  remedy  is  forbidden,  it  is 
said  to  be  contra-indicated. 

INDICA'TOE  (indicare,  to  point 
out).  A  muscle  of  the  fore-arm, 
which  points  the  index,  or  fore- 
linger.  It  is  also  called  extensor 
digiti  primi. 

INDICA'TOE  (in  Chemistry). 
A  name  applied,  in  chemical  analy- 
sis, to  ■whatever  produces  a  visible 
effect  in  a  liquid  submitted  to  a 
graduated  test-solution,  thereby 
indicating  that  enough  of  the  test- 
solution  has  been  used.  Indicators 
are  colour-tests,  &c. 

INDIFFEEENT.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  chemistry  to  an  oxide 
which  is  neither  an  acid  nor  a 
base.    See  Oxide. 

INDI'GENOUS  (indigena,  a 
native).  A  term  applied  to  dis- 
eases, animals,  or  plants,  peculiar 
to  a  country. 

INDIGESTION  {in,  neg.,  dige- 
rere,  to  distribute).  Dyspepsia; 
interrupted,  difficult,  or  painful 
digestion ;  difficult  and  imperfect 
conversion  of  the  food  into  nutri- 
ment. 

INDIGNABU'NDDS  (indignari, 
to  be  indignant).  Literally,  angry, 
scornful ;  a  name  given  to  the 
rectus  internum,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  anger  or  scorn,  which 
the  action  of  this  muscle  imparts. 

I '  N  D  I  G  0.  A  well-known 
colouring  matter  produced  from 
the  leaves  of  several  species  of 
Indigofera. 

1.  Indigo-blue  or  indigotin. 
Obtained  by  mixing  commercial 
indigo  with  about  ha'.f  its  weight 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  a  thick  cream,  and 
exposing  the  mixture  to  heat. 
See  Isatin. 

2.  Indigo-ivhite  or  indi'gogcn. 
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This  substance,  improperly  called 
"  reduced  indigo,"  is  formed  by  a 
combination  of  hydrogen  with  in- 
digo-blue, by  processes  depend- 
ing upon  the  deoxidizing  of  water 
which  furnishes  the  hydrogen  re- 
quired. 

I'NDIUM.  A  metal  discovered, 
in  1863,  in  the  arsenical  pyrites 
of  Freiberg,  and  named  from  its 
giving  an  indigo-blue  line  in  its 
spectrum. 

INDIVIDUAL  {individuiis,  in- 
divisible). In  the  language  of 
zoology,  an  individual  is  defined 
as  "  equal  to  the  total  result  of 
the  develoi^ment  of  a  single  ovnm." 
See  Zooids. 

INDIVIDUA'LITY.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculty  which  perceives 
the  existence  of  external  objects 
and  their  physical  qualities,  and, 
when  in  excess,  induces  men  to 
personify  ideas,  passions,  &c.  Its 
organ  is  supposed  to  be  situated 
behind  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
its  greater  development  to  enlarge 
the  forehead  between  the  eye- 
brows.   See  Eventualitii. 

I'NDOL.  One  of  the  final  pro- 
ducts in  the  reduction  of  indigo  ; 
it  is  also  formed  during  pancreatic 
digestion,  if  bacteria  have  access 
to  the  fluid. 

I'NDOLENTIA  {Latin,  freedom 
from  pain).  A  term  invented  by 
Cicero,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
diraflfia  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
little  used,  for  Seneca  proposed 
impatientia.  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  English  language,  inc^oJence 
formerly  signified  freedom  from 
passion  and  pain  ;  it  now  denotes 
a  condition  of  languid  inactivity; 
hence,  indulgence  in  sloth  and 
ease  may  be  sujiposed  to  infer  the 
absence  of  all  pain  ! 

Indolent  tumor.  A  tumor  that 
causes  little  or  no  pain. 
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INDOPfl'ENOL.  The  name  of 
a  new  colouring  matter  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  compounds 
on  phenols. 

INDUCED  CUERENT.  A  cur- 
rent of  electricity  produced  in  a 
conductor  by  the  proximity  of 
another  current  or  of  a  magnet. 

INDU'CTION  COIL.  An  in- 
strument for  producing  a  .series 
of  electric  sparks  from  even  a 
single  cell  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
such  as  are  obtained  from  the 
electrical  machine. 

INDU'PLICATE  {in,  inwards, 
diiplicatus,  doubled).  Doubled 
inward ;  a  term  applied  to  a  form 
of  vernation  or  aestivation,  in 
■which  the  margins  of  the  leaves 
are  bent  abruptly  inwards,  and 
the  external  face  of  these  margins 
applied  to  each  other,  without 
any  tvvisting  or  overlapping. 

INDDRA'TION  {indurare,  to 
harden).  An  increase  of  the 
natural  consistence  of  organs,  as 
of  the  brain,  chiefly  the  effect  of 
chronic  inflammation  j  opposed  to 
softening  or  ramollissement. 

INDU'SIUM  {induere,  to  put 
on).  A  woman's  under-garment. 
The  membrane  which  overlies  the 
sori  of  ferns.    The  amnion. 

INDU'VI.^  {induere,  to  put 
on).  Clothes,  garments.  The 
withered  leaves  which  remain 
on  the  stems  of  some  plants,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being 
articulated  to  the  stem,  and  so 
falling  off. 

-I  N  E,  -IN.  Terminations 
applied,  in  chemical  nomenclature, 
to  substances  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous nature.  Thus  we  have 
hasmatirie,  a  constituent  of  the 
blood-corpuscles ;  stearine,  the 
combination  of  stearic  acid  with 
glycerine;  inulme,  a  modification 
of  starch.  The  terminnl  letter  e 
is,  however,  now  generally  omitted 


from  all  such  bodies  when  they  do 
not  possess  qualities  and  compo- 
sition analogous  to  ammonia. 

The  termination  -ine  has  been 
generally  applied  to  the  natural 
alkaloids  extracted  from  substances 
of  vegetable  origin,  as  quinine, 
atropine,  &c.  But  on  the  dis- 
covery of  compounds  possessing 
the  closest  analogies  with  these 
na,tural  alkaloids,  the  same  ter- 
I  mination  was  assigned  to  them, 
as  anik'ne,  cyanethine,  thialdine, 
&c. 

IN'ERTIA  {iners,  sluggish). 
The  inactivity  or  opposing  force 
of  matter  with  respect  to  rest  or 
motion  ;  that  property  of  matter 
by  virtue  of  which  a  body  cannot 
change  its  state  either  from  rest 
to  motion,  or  vice  versa,  without 
the  influence  of  an  external  force. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  uterus  when  it  does 
not  contract  properly  after  par- 
turition. 

INFA'RGTION  {infarcire,  to 
stuff  or  cram  into).  The  act  of 
stuffing  or  filling;  an  old  term 
for  constipation. 

The  term  infarctus  denotes 
certain  peculiar  wedge-shaped 
patches  formed  of  estravasated 
blood  and  the  elements  of  the  tissue 
in  cases  of  embolism  of  a  terminal 
artery. 

INFE'CTION  (inficere,  to  stain). 
A  general  term  for  the  contami- 
nation of  the  atmosphere  by 
malaria,  by  matter  of  contagion, 
by  eflBuvia  arising  from  putrid 
animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
&c.    See  Contagion. 

INFERIOR.  A  term  applied, 
in  botany,  to  a  calyx  when  it  does 
not  adhere  to  the  ovary ;  and  to 
an  ovary  when  it  does  adhere  to 
the  calyx.    See  Superior. 

INFERIOR  OVA'RIUM  or 
FRUIT.    A  term  applied  to  the 
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ovarium  or  fruit,  wlien  tlie  calyx 
adheres  to  its  walla ;  when  no 
such  adhesion  occurs,  the  ovarium 
or  fruit  is  termed  siiperior.  ■  So 
also  the  calyx  is  said  to  be  inferior 
in  the  latter  case,  superior  in  the 
former. 

INFIBULA'TION  (fihula,  a 
clasp).  The  act  of  joining  the 
lips  of  woimds,  &c.,  by  fibulce,  or 
clasps.  An  operation,  formerly 
practised,  for  preventing  the  re- 
traction of  the  prepuce. 

INFILTEA'TION  (ivfiltratio) . 
The  diffusion  of  fluids  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  organs.  It  may 
be  serous,  and  is  then  termed 
oedema  and  anasarca ;  or  sangui- 
neous, and  is  then  called  hasmor- 
rhage  and  apoplexy  ;  or  purulent, 
occurring  in  the  third  stage  of 
pneumonia ;  or  tuherculous,  either 
gray  or  gelatiniform. 

INFLAMMABLE  AIE.  A 
popular  name  for  hydrogen  gas, 
formerly  called  phlogiston  or 
phlogisticated  air. 

INFLAMMA'TION  {inflammare, 
to  burn).  Phlogosis.  The  term 
applied  to  a  series  of  complex 
changes  in  the  blood,  blood-ves- 
sels, and  surrounding  tissues;  it 
is  characterized  by  the  jDresence 
of  pain,  heat,  redness,  swelling, 
and  loss  of  j  function  of  the  p&rt 
affected,  and  terminates  by  re- 
solution, suppuration,  or  morti- 
fication. [It  is  generally  expressed 
in  composition,  in  Greek  words, 
by  the  termination  -itis,  as  in 
pleur-iiis,  inflammation  of  the 
pleura ;  ir-itis,  inflanmiation  of 
the  iris,  &c.] 

1.  Common  or  healthy  inflam- 
mation is  a  term  applied  to  all 
those  cases  of  inflammation  which 
occur  in  a  person  otherwise 
healthy,  which  run  a  regular 
course,  are  usually  of  an  acute 
character,     and     terminate  in 


one  of  the  conditions  above  spe- 
cified. 

2.  Specific  or  unhealthy  inflam- 
mation, unless  produced  by  the 
direct  action  of  a  morbid  poison, 
as  that  of  syphilis,  variola,  &c., 
never  takes  place  in  a  healthy  in- 
dividual, but  is  always  modified 
by  some  pre-existing  peculiarity 
or  abnormal  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, frequently  hereditary,  and  is 
generally  chronic. 

3.  Productive  and  Destructive 
results  of  inflammation.  By  these 
terms  Sir  J.Paget  indicates  further 
developments  of  the  results  of  in- 
flammation than  those  of  resolu- 
tion, suppuration,  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  productive  effects  are 
effusions  or  exsudations  which  are 
susceptible  of  permanent  develop- 
ment, and  also  of  degeneration. 
The  destructive  effects  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  are  softening, 
degeneration,  absorption,  ulcera- 
tion and  death  of  tissue,  or  morti- 
fication. 

4.  Inflammatorg  lymph.  By  this 
term  is  denoted  the  plastic  mat- 
ter exsuded  from  the  blood-vessels 
during  inflammation,  also  termed 
"coagulablo  lymph,"  and  "  exsu- 
dation."  The  exsudation,  pro- 
ducing new  or  heterologous  for- 
mations, has  been  called  bj- 
Williams  cacoplastic  ;  whilst  Ben- 
nett divided  exsudation  into  the 
simple,  tuberculous,  and  cancerous 
varieties. 

INFLAMMATORY  BLUSH.  A 
popular  terra  for  the  erythema- 
tous eruption.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  redness  of  the  skin  over  an 
inflaniod  part.    See  Erythema. 

INFLAMMATORY  CRUST. 
Another  name  for  the  "buffy 
coat  •'  which  appears  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  crassamentum  of  blood 
drawn  in  states  of  inflammation. 

INFLA'TIO;  INFLA'TUS  {in- 
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flare,  to  blow  into).    Tbe  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  inflating; 
the  latter  denotes  the  result,  and 
indicates  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  when  distended  by 
flatus.    The  act  and  the  result  are 
well  described  by  Browning  : — 
"  The  divine  breath  which  hloius 
the  nostrils  out 
To  ineffable  inflatus." 
INFLOEE'SCENCE  (ivflores- 
ccre,  to  flower  upon).  Anthotaxis. 
A  term  expressing  generally  the 


arrangement  of  flowers  iipon  a 
stem  or  branch,  and  referring, 
therefore,  topediHicZes  and  pedicles, 
not  to  flowers  ;  it  is,  consequently, 
entirely  dependent  on  modifica- 
tions of  the  axis.  Flowers  which 
have  distinct  peduncles  or  pedicles 
are  said  to  be  stalked ;  those  in 
which  the  peduncles  or  pedicles 
are  so  short  as  to  be  imperceptible 
are  called  sessile.  The  forms  of 
ivjiorescence  may  be  arranged  as 
follows  : — 


Flowers 
Sessile. 


/•  1.  Axis  r 
\     extended  < 


Axis 


1.  Persistent  ^T?^^^/ 

(  2.  Spadix. 

,  Deciduous   3.  Amentum. 


1.  Stalks 
simple 


Floweks  j 
Stalked.  ' 


depressed  4.  Capitulum. 

Of  equal 

length  5.  Raceme. 

I  2.  Lowest 

1.  Axis        )  "       [     longest  6. 

extended    \  fl.  Inflorescence 

Centripetal.... 7.  Panicle. 
2.  Inflorescence 

Centrifugal... 8.  Cyme. 

2.  Axis  depressed  9.  Umbel. 


Corymb. 


2.  Stalks 
divided 


INFLUE'NZA.  Defluxio  Catar 
rhalis.  The  name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  an  epidemic  febrile 
catarrh,  distinguished  from  com- 
mon catarrh  by  the  severity  of  its 
symptoms.  By  the  name  la 
Grippe  Sauvages  first  described 
the  epidemic  catarrhal  fever  of 
1743.  The  "  influence,"  formerly 
supposed  to  bo  that  of  the  stars, 
is  more  probably  due  to  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere. 

INFRA-COSTA'LES.  Sub-cos- 
tales  ;  intra-costales.  Nine  or  ton 
small  muscles  situated  within  the 
thorax  at  its  posterior  part,  and 
lying  upon  the  ribs. 

INFIIA-O'RBITAR.  Suh-orUtar. 
Situated  beneath  tho  orbit 
applied  to  a  foramen, 
&c. 


as 
nerve, 


INPRA-SPINA'TUS.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  scapula  below  the 
spine,  and  inserted  into  the  hu- 
merus.   See  Supra-spinatus. 

INFRUCT'ESCENCE  (fructus, 
fruit).  A  term  applied  by  J.  D. 
Hooker  to  an  aggregation  of 
fruits,  as  in  the  mulberry  or  pine, 
in  tho  same  way  as  tho  term  in- 
florescence is  applied  to  an  ag- 
gregation of  flowers. 

INFUNDIBD'LIFORM(M)/iMidi- 
hiilwn,  a  fnnuel,  forma,  likeness). 
Funnel-shaped ;  a  term  applied 
by  Winslow  to  a  ligament  joining 
tho  first  vertebra  to  tho  occiput ; 
also,  iu  botany,  to  an  organ  with, 
an  obconical  tube,  and  an  en- 
larged limb,  as  tho  gamopetaloua 
corolla  of  tobacco. 

INFUNDI'BULUM  {infundere, 
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to  pour  into,  or  upon).  A  funnel ; 
a  term  applied  to  — 

1.  A  little  funnel-shaped  pro- 
cess of  gray  matter,  attached  to 
the  pituitary  gland.  Unlike  a 
funnel,  however,  it  is  not  hollow 
internally. 

2.  A  small  cavity  of  the  cochlea, 
at  the  termination  of  the  modio- 
lus. 

3.  The  three  large  cavities 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  calyces, 
and  constituting,  by  their  union, 
the  pelvis  of  the  kiduey. 

INFU'SIO;  INFU'SUM  {infun- 
dere,  to  pour  in  or  upon).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  pouring 
of  water,  hot  or  cold,  upon  vege- 
table substances,  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  their  soluble  and 
aromatic  principles.  The  latter 
term  denotes  the  solution  thus 
obtained.  An  infiisio-decoctum  — 
not  infuso-decoction — is  prepared 
by  the  two  operations  of  decoc- 
tion and  infusion. 

INFUSO'RIA  (infimdere,  to 
pour  in  or  upon).  Minute  organ- 
isms so  called  because  they  are 
found  in  organic  infusions  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air. 

INGE'STA  {ivgerere,  to  heap 
in).  A  Latin  term  for  whatever 
is  conveyed  within,  as  food,  &c. 
See  Egesta. 

INGRA'SSIAS,  PROCESS  OF. 
A  triangular  eminence  of  the 
upper  aspect  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
has  been  termed  the  orbital  pro- 
cess or  small  iving  of  Ingrassias. 
Ingrassias  was  a  Sicilian  anato- 
mist, 1510—1580. 

INGRE'DIENT  {ingredi,  to 
enter  into).  That  which  enters 
into  a  compound  or  mixture.  In 
analysis,  we  proceed  from  com- 
pounds to  ingredients. 

INGUEN,  -inis.  The  groin; 
the  part  situated  between  the 
abdomen  and   the    thigh.  The 


plural  inguina  is  often  used.  The 
term  inguen  is  also  employed  as 
the  Latin  equivalent  for  bubo. 

1.  Inguinal  canal.  Another 
name  for  the  spermatic  canal. 

2.  Inguinal  glands.  These  are 
glands  situated  in  the  groin :  the 
superficial  between  the  skin  and 
aponeurosis,  the  deep-seated  under 
the  aponeurosis. 

3.  Ing^dnal  hernia.  Bubonocele; 
hernia  of  the  groin.  It  is  termed 
oblique,  when  it  takes  the  course 
of  the  spermatic  canal ;  direct, 
when  it  pushes  directly  through 
the  external  abdominal  ring. 

4.  Inguinal  ligament.  A  liga- 
ment of  the  groin,  commonly 
called  Poupart's  ligament. 

5.  Inguinal  region.  A  term 
employed  in  reference  to  the 
vicinity  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

INHA'BITIVENESS.  A  term 
in  phrenology  indicative  of  a  pro- 
pensity, in  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  to  inhabit  particular 
regions  or  countries,  producing 
love  of  home,  and  determining  in 
each  species  the  dwelling  and 
mode  of  life  best  adapted  to  it. 
Dr.  Gall  placed  in  this  situation 
the  organ  of  pride  in  man,  and 
that  of  instinct  in  the  lower 
animals,  which  prompts  them  to 
seek  and  inhabit  the  heights  of 
mountains,  tracing  an  analogy 
between  the  feelings  which  prompt 
to  the  pursuit  of  moral,  and  those 
which  excite  to  physical  elevation. 
See,  however,  Concentrativeness, 
with  which  this  propensity  has 
been  confounded  by  other  writers. 

INHALA'TIO  {inhalare,  to  in- 
hale). This  term  means  the  act 
of  inhaling,  and  is  applied  to' the 
employment  of  two  classes  of 
volatilized  snbstances,  viz.  svffi-tus 
or  dry  fumes,  aiidhalitus  or  watery 
vapours. 

1.  Inhalationitrosa.    A  remedy 
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for  spasmodic  asthma,  consisting 
in  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes 
produced  by  the  deflagration  of 
nitrate  of  potash  with  paper. 

2.  Inhalation  of  warm  vapour. 
An  emollient  remedy  in  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  or 
of  the  membrane  lining  the  larynx, 
trachea,  or  bronchial  tubes.  It 
consists  in  the  inhalation  of  -warm 
aqueous  vapour,  by  means  of 
Mudge's  inhaler,  or  by  inspiring 
the  vapour  arising  from  warm 
water. 

3.  Inhaler,  chloroform.  An 
apparatus  for  employing  chloro- 
form, as  an  anassthetic  agent,  by 
means  of  inhalation. 

INHIBITION  (inliiheo,  to  re- 
strain). The  temporary  or  per- 
manent arrest  of  the  functions  of 
an  organ  or  of  a  nerve  centre. 

I'NION  ((Vi'oc,  the  nape  of  the 
neck  ;  from  <r,  hos,  a  sinew).  The 
ridge  of  the  occiput.  Hence  the 
term  inial,  applied  by  Barclay  to 
that  aspect  of  the  head  which  is 
toward  the  inion  ;  and  iniad,  used 
adverbially,  for  "  toward  the  inial 
aspect." 

INJE'CTIO;  INJE'CTUM  (in- 
jicere,  to  throw  into).  The  for- 
mer  term  denotes  the  act  of 
throwing  into,  as  of  a  liquid 
medicine  into  a  cavity  of  the 
body,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or 
pump.  The  latter  term  denotes 
the  liquid  medicine  so  thrown 
in,  and  is  synonymous  with  enema, 
clyster,  &c.     See  Preface,  par.  3. 

The  term  Injection  denotes,  in 
anatomy,  the  filling  of  the  vessels 
of  an  animal  body  with  some 
coloured  substance,  in  order  to 
render  visible  their  figures  and 
ramifications. 

INNERVA'TION  {in,  and 
nervvs,  a  nerve).  The  act  of 
innerving,  or  exciting  special 
activity  in  any  part  of  the  ner- 


vous system,  or  organ  of  sense  or 
motion. 

INNOMINA'TUS  {in,  priv.,  no- 
men,  name).   Unnamed.  Hence — 

1.  Innominata  arteria.  The 
branch  given  off  to  the  right  by 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  sub- 
sequently divides  into  the  carotid 
and  the  subclavian. 

2.  Innominati  nervi.  A  former 
name  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

3.  Innominatum  os.  A  bone 
composed  of  three  portions,  viz., 
the  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  the 
ischium,  or  hip-bone,  and  the  os 
pubis,  or  share-bone. 

INOCULA'TION  (inoculare,  to 
ingraft  an  eye  or  bud  of  one  tree 
into  another).  The  insertion  of 
a  morbid  fluid  formed  in  the  body 
of  one  person  into  that  of  an- 
other, as  in  the  practice  of  pro- 
ducing small-pos  by  removing  a 
small  quantity  of  the  fluid  formed 
in  the  pustular  eruption  on  the 
skin  of  one  person  and  inserting 
it  beneath  that  of  another.  The 
practice  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  about  the  year  1721,  by 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montao-u. 

I 'NO  GEN  {Xs,  b6s,  muscle, 
yecj/aii',  to  produce).  A  hypo- 
thetical substance  supposed  by 
Hermann  to  exist  in  muscle,  and 
during  contraction  to  split  up 
into  carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and 
a  nitrogenous  body. 

INORGA'NIC  SUBSTANCES  {in, 
priv.,  orgaiium,  an  organ).  Sub- 
stances obtained  from  the  mineral 
world,  destitute  of  the  organs 
which  exhibit  the  functions  of 
life,  as  common  salt,  &c.  In 
chemistry  the  term  includes  all 
compounds  except  those  of  carbon, 
and  of  this  element  somo  of  the 
simpler  compounds,  such  as  carbon 
monoxide,  and  dioxide,  cyanogen, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  termed 
inorganic. 
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INOSCULA'TION  (in,  and  os- 
citiwrn,  a  little  mouth).  The  union 
of  vessels,  or  anastomosis :  the 
latter  term,  however,  is  some- 
times used  to  designate  union  by 
minute  ramification ;  the  former 
denotes  a  direct  communication 
of  trunks. 

INO'SIC  ACID  (ts,  bSs,  a 
muscle).  An  acid  said  by  Liebig 
to  exist  in  the  juices  of  the 
muscle  of  animals.  From  the 
same  source  is  procured  a  peculiar 
species  of  sugar,  called  inosite,  or 
siigar  of  flesh. 

I'NOSITE  {is,  b6s,  a  muscle). 
A  peculiar  species  of  sugar  found 
in  the  juices  obtained  from  the 
muscle  of  animals— a  kind  of  sugar 
of  flesh. 

INOS'URIA  {h,  lv6s,  a  muscle, 
oiipeai,  to  make  water).  The  pre- 
sence oi inosite,  or  the  "sugar  of 
flesh,"  in  morbid  urine. 

INSALIVA'TION.  The  pro- 
cess by  -which  the  food,  after 
mastication  in  the  mouth,  is 
mixed  with  the  secretion  called 
saliva, — a  process  attended  by  the 
conversion  of  the  starch  of  the 
food  into  sugar,  and  other  im- 
portant changes. 

INSA'NIA ;  INSA'NITAS.  The 
former  term  denotes  madness, 
phrensy,  folly,  senselessness,  and 
relates  to  the  mind.  The  latter 
term  denotes  unsoundness,  im- 
healthiness,  disease,  and  relates 
to  the  lodij.  See  Mania  and 
Sanitas. 

1.  Moral  Insanity  is  described 
by  Dr.  Prichard,  as  "  consisting 
in  a  morbid  perversion  of  the 
feelings,  affections,  and  active 
powers,  without  any  illusion  or 
erroneous  conviction  impressed 
upon  the  understanding;  some- 
times co-existing  with  an  appa- 
rently unimpaired  state  of  the 
intellectual  faculties."    M.  Pinel 


records  a  characteristic  instance 
of  this  aSection,  which  he  terms 
"emportement  maniaque  sans 
delire." 

2.  Senile  Insanity  is  a  form  of 
moral  insanity  occurring  in  old 
people,  in  which  the  moral  feel- 
ings are  perverted,  and  some  of 
the  passions  are  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement. "  The  pious,"  says  Dr. 
Burrows,  "  become  impious  ;  the 
content  and  happy,  discontented 
and  miserable  ;  the  prudent  and 
economical,  imprudent  and  ridi- 
culously profuse ;  the  liberal 
penurious;  the  sober,  di-unken." 
Passions  which  had  long  been 
dormant  resume  their  sway, 
and  cast  shame  mingled  with 
pity  over  the  years  of  declining 
age. 

Proposed  rejection  of  the  term 
Insanity.  The  term  "  Insanity  " 
should  be  rejected  in  the  case  of 
so-called  "  Puerperal  Mania,"  and 
the  term  Delirium  be  substituted  ; 
for,  as  Dr.  Baillie  used  to  remark, 
"the  question  is  not  whether, 
when  the  patient  is  to  recover." 
The  ijroposed  asylum,  in  such 
cases,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
cure,  not  to  the  mere  care,  of  the 
afflicted  patient. — Marshall  Hall. 

INSCEIPTIONES  TENDI- 
NEiB.  Tendinous  inscriptions; 
another  name  for  the  lineai  trans- 
versa, or  the  tendinous  intersec- 
tions which  traverse  the  rectus 
or  sterno-pubiits  muscle. 

INSERTION  (inscrcrc,  to  im- 
plant). 1.  The  attachment  of  a 
muscle  to  the  part  it  moves  (see 
Origin).  2.  The  attachment  of 
stamens  upon  the  ovary  (cpigy- 
?!oi(x),  or  beneath  the  ovary  i^hypo- 
gynotts). 

"INSOLA'TIO  (insolare,  to  place 
in  the  sttn).  A  setting  or  placing 
in  the  sun.  1.  An  exposure  to 
the  sun  which  is  made  in  order  to 


promote  the  chemical  action  of 
one  substance  upon  another.  2. 
Also,  a  disease  which  arises  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat 
upon  the  head,  called  covp-de-soleil. 
3.  Lastly,  the  term  denotes  expo- 
sure to  the  solar  heat,  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent. 

INSOLUBI'LITY  (in,  priv. ,  sol- 
vere, to  dissolve).  The  force  by 
which  a  snbstance  resists  solution. 
It  is  the  result  of  cohesion,  and  it 
essentially  modifies  the  exertion  of 
aflSnity. 

INSO'MNIA  (insomnis,  sleep- 
less). Insomnietas.  Pervigilium. 
Sleeplessness,  want  of  sleep.  In- 
somni'um  is  Sometimes  used  for 
sleeplessness,  sometimes  for  a 
dream ;  per  insomnium,  in  a 
dream. 

INSPIKA'TION  (inspirare,  to 
breathe  into).  That  part  of  the 
function  of  respiration  by  which 
air  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  See 
Exspiration. 

I  '^  S  PI  S  S  A'N  T I A  (insptssare, 
to  thicken).  Inspissants;  agents 
which  augment  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  plasma,  either  by  withhold- 
ing or  diminishing  the  use  of  ali- 
mentary fluids,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  evacuantg,  which  carry 
oCF  the  watery  portion  of  the 
blood. 

Inspissation.  The  process  of 
makmg  a  liquid  of  a  thick  consist- 
ence, by  evaporation  of  the  watery 
particles. 

_  mSTILLA'TION  {inMllare,  to 
instil,  from  in  and  stilla,  a  drop). 
The  act  of  instilling,  or  pouring  in 
drop  by  drop.  Stillaiim,  adv.,  drop 
by  drop. 

INSTINCT  {inHtinctus,  from  in- 
shngucre,  to  instigate).  This  con- 
venient term  denotes  the  natural 
impulse  to  certain  actions  which 
animals  perform  without  delibera- 
tion, without  having  any  end  in 
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view,  and  without  knowing  why 
they  perform  them.  It  embraces 
the  following  significations  : — 

1.  The  Instinctive  Faculty;  or 
that  faculty  which  leads  the  duck- 
ling, untaught,  into  the  water; 
the  beaver  to  build  its  hut,  the  bee 
its  comb  ;  the  hen  to  incubate  her 
eggs,  &c. ;  and — 

2.  The  Instinctive  Motions;  or 
those  involuntary  actions  which 
are  excited  mediately  through  the 
nerves— a  part  ' of  the  reflex  func- 
tion. The  principal  instinctive 
motions  are— the  closure  of  the 
eye-lids,  the  act  of  sucking,  the  act 
of  swallowing,  the  closure  of  the 
glottis,  the  action  of  the  sphincters, 
inspiration,  as  an  involuntary  act, 
and  the  acts  of  sneezing,  of  vomit- 
ing, &c.  All  these  phenomena  ac- 
cord with  the  definition,  and  take 
place  even  in  the  anencephalous 
child,  on  the  due  application  of  the 
appropriate  stimuli. 

INSUFFLA'TIO  (insufflare,  to 
blow  or  breathe  up  into).  The  act 
of  blowing  up,  as  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing, by  an  insufflator,  or  spray- 
apparatus,  medicinal  substances 
into  the  uterus,  &c.  Caolius  speaks 
of  "  aceti  insuffiatio  naribus." 

I'NSULA  (Lat.  an  island).  A 
term  applied  to  the  central  loba  of 
the  brain,  which  does  not  come  to 
the  surface,  but  lies  deep  in  the 
Sylvian  fissure,  and  is  concealed 
by  the  convolutions  which  form  the 
margin  of  that  fissure  anteriovly 
_  INSULA'TION  (iiisula,  an 
island).  A  term  applied  to  a  body 
containing  a  quantity  of  electric 
fluid,  and  surroiinded  by  non-con- 
ductors, so  that  its  coviniunicalion 
with  other  bodies  is  cut  off. 

INS'ULTUS  (insultare,  from  in- 
silire,  to  leap  upon).  A  term  used 
by  Latin  writers  to  denote  the  ac- 
cession or  commencement  of  a 
paroxysm.  See  Accessio. 
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I'NTEGEAL  PARTICLES  {in- 
teger, entire).  The  most  minute 
particles  iuto  which  any  sub- 
stance, simpile  or  compound,  can 
be  divided,  similar  to  one  another 
and  to  the  substance  of  which  they 
are  parts.  Thus,  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  powdered  marble  is  still 
marble  ;  but  if,  by  chemical  means, 
the  calcium,  the  carbon,  and  the 
oxygen  of  this  marble  be  separated, 
we  shall  then  have  the  elementary 
or  constituent  particles. 

INTE'GUMENT  {in,  and  tegere, 
to  cover).  A  general  term  for  the 
slcin,  or  tough  membrane,  which 
invests  the  whole  body.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  particular  mem- 
branes, which  invest  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  as  the  tunics  or  coats 
of  the  eye. 

I'NTELLECT.  Under  this  head 
are  included  the  perceptive  and  re- 
flective faculties,  which,  as  well  as 
the  feelings,  may  be  advantage- 
ously influenced  for  therapeutical 
pm-poses.  By  the  term  feelings, 
or  affective  faculties,  phrenologists 
understand  propensities  and  senti- 
ments. 

INTE'NSITY.  A  term  denoting 
the  degree  to  which  a  body  is  elec- 
trically excited.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  quantity :  the  qua  n- 
tity of  electricity  developed  by  the 
galvanic  battery  is  large,  its  inten- 
sity low. 

INTE'NTION.  A  term  applied 
to  the  process  of  healing  in  in- 
flammation :— 1.  When  the  in- 
flamed tissues  are  divided,  and  the 
parts,  being  brought  into  contact, 
heal  without  leaving  a  scar,  they 
are  said  to  have  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  or  "primary  adhesion," 
as  it  is  also  called.  2.  When  ulce- 
ration ensues  and  a  scar  is  formed, 
which  is  ultimately  converted  into 
true  skin,  granulations  are  thrown 
out,  and  the  process  is  termed 


union  by  the  second  intention,  or 
"  secondary  adhesion." 

INTER-.  A  Latin  preposition, 
signifying  among  or  hetvieen,  or 
denoting  intervals ;  used  as  a 
prefix. 

1.  Inter-accessorii.  Thisterm.and 
inter-oUiqui,  are  synonymous  with 
the  term  inter-transversales. 

2.  Inter-articular.  A  designa- 
tion of  cartilages  which  lie  within 
joints,  as  that  of  the  jaw  ;  and  of 
certain  ligaments,  as  the  Uga- 
mentv.m  teres  within  the  acetabu- 
lum, &e. 

3.  Inter-auricular.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  septum  between  the 
am-ioles  of  the  heart,  iu  the  foetus. 

4.  Inter-axillary.  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  organs  which 
are  situated  between  the  axils  of 
leaves. 

5.  Inter-capillary  electricity.  A 
term  employed  by  Dutrochet,  as 
suggestive  of  his  theory  of  the 
phenomena  of  endosraose.  See 
Endosmosis. 

6.  Inter-cellular.  That  which 
lies  between  the  cells,  or  ele- 
mentary tissues,  of  plants.  This 
term  has  been  applied  by  Mr. 
Rainey  to  irregular  passages 
through  the  substance  of  the  lung, 
which  form  the  termination  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  are  clustered  with 
air-cells,  and  are  not  lined  by 
mucous  membrane. 

7.  Inter-clavicular.  The  name 
of  a  ligament  connecting  the  one 
clavicle  with  the  other. 

8.  Inter-columuarfasciaorfihres. 
Another  name  for  the  fascia  sper- 
matica,  a  prolongation  of  the  fascia 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
across  the  pillars  of  the  external 
ring. 

9.  Inter-costales.  The  name  of 
two  sets  of  muscles  situated  be- 
tween the  ribs— the  external  and 
the  t?iter?iol— which  have  been  com- 
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pared,  froip  their  passing  in  con- 
trary directions,  to  St.  Andrew's 
cross. 

10.  Inter-current.  .  A  term  ap- 
plied to  fevei's  or  other  diseases 
which  occur  sporadically  in  the 
midst  of  an  epidemic. 

11.  Inter-ganglionic.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  cords  which  lie  be- 
tween and  unite  the  nervous 
ganglions. 

12.  Inter-hwrnal  spines.  A  term 
applied  to  those  dermal  bones 
which  support  the  rays  of  the  fins 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  fish. 
They  are  inserted  deeply  into  the 
flesh  between  the  haemal  spines. 
(See  Vertebra.)  The  interhsemal 
spines  support  the  dei-mohcemal 
spmes,  which  supi^ort  the  rays  of 
the  anal  fin,  and  the  lower  rays  of 
the  caudal  fin. 

13.  Inter-lunius  morbus.  A  term 
applied  to  Epilepsy  from  its  being 
supposed  to  aSect  persons  born  in 
the  wane  of  the  moon. 

14.  Tntermaxillce.  PrasmaxillcB. 
Two  small  bones  situated  between 
the  superior  maxillse  of  verte- 
brates. 

15.  Inter-mediate.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  third  substance,  em- 
ployed for  combining  together  two 
other  substances ;  thus,  alkali  is 
an  intermediate  between  oil  and 
water,  forming  soap. 

16.  Inter-missio.  The  intermis- 
sion or  interval  between  the  par- 
oxysms of  intermitting  fever.  It 
is  the  apyrexiaof  the  Greeks.  See 
Exacerbation. 

17.  Inter-mittent  or  Periodical. 
A  term  applied  to  a  disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  type,  and 
denoting  that  it  is  interrupted  by 
intervals  of  health,  as  ague.  This 
is  sometimes  termed  paludali'oYcr, 
from  palus,  a  marsh  or  fen.  See 
Afjve. 

18.  Inter-neural  spines.   A  term 


applied  to  those  dermal  bones 
which  support  the  rays  of  the  fins 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fish. 
They  are  dagger-shaped,  and  are 
plunged,  as  it  were,  up  to  the  hilt 
into  the  flesh  between  the  neural 
spines.  (See  Vertebra.)  The  in- 
terneural  spines  support  the  der- 
moneural  spines,  forming  the  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fin  or  fins,  and  the 
upper  rays  of  the  caudal  fin. 

19.  Inter-node.  The  space  be- 
tween two  nodes,  or  the  points  in 
the  axis  of  a  plant  whence  leaves 
and  buds  are  developed. 

20.  Inter -nuncial.  A  terra  ap- 
plied to  the  oifice  of  the  nerves, 
from  their  establishing  a  com- 
munication between  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  and  the  nervous 
centre,  and  between  the  nervous 
centre  and  the  several  parts  of  the 
body.    See  Nervous  Texture. 

21.  Inter-nimtii  dies.  Critical 
days,  or  such  as  occur  between  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  a  dis- 
ease. 

22.  Inter-ossei.  Muscles  situ- 
ated between  bones  ;  as  those  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  of  the  hand, 
and  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the 
foot. 

23.  Inter-petiolar.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  stipules  which  occur  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  petioles  of 
opposite  leaves,  as  in  cinchona. 
The  term  intra-petiolar  denotes  a 
situation  between  the  petiole  and 
the  stem. 

21.  Inter-rupted.  A  term  de- 
noting a  disturbance  of  a  normal 
arrangement :  a  leaf  is  said  to  bo 
interruptedly  pinnate,  when  some 
of  its  pinna)  are  much  smaller  than 
the  rest,  or  absent. 

2.5.  Inter-spinales  cervicis.  The 
designation  of  six  small  muscles, 
situated  between  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  tlie  neck.  There  arc  also 
inter-spinous  ligaments  attached  to 
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the  margins  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. 

26.  Interstitial.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  tissue  which  occupies 
the  interstices  of  an  organ,  i.e. 
the  fibrous  tissue  which  supports 
the  cellular  portion. 

27.  Inter  -  transversales.  The 
name  of  muscles  situated  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  the 
cervical,  and  the  similar  processes 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra3. 

28.  Inter-trigo  (terere,  trivi,  to 
chafe).  A  chafe-gall,  or  fret.  The 
erythema,  abrasion,  fret,  or  cha- 
fing, of  parts  of  the  skin  which 
are  in  contact,  as  behind  the  ears, 
in  the  groins  of  fat  persons,  &c. 
When  accompanied  with  a  muco- 
purulent secretion,  it  is  an  eczema 
mucosum. 

29.  Inter -vertebral  siihstance.  A 
term  applied  to  the  fibro- cartilage 
situated  between  the  vertebree  ;  to 
ligaments,  &c. 

INTESTI'NA  {intus,  within). 
An  order  of  worms  which  inhabit 
the  bodies  of  other  animals.  These 
are  distinguished,  by  Cuvier,  into 
Cavitaria,  or  worms  which  have 
cavities  or  stomachs,  and  Paren- 
chymata,  or  cellular-bodied  worms, 
as  the  tape-worm.  The  Cavitaria 
of  Cuvier  corresponds  with  the 
Nematoidea  of  Eudolphi  and  the 
Ccelelmintha  of  Owen ;  while  the 
Parenchymata  of  Cuvier  includes 
the  other  four  orders  of  Eudolphi, 
Acanthocephala,  Trematoda,  Ces- 
ioidlea,  and  Cystica,  and  corresponds 
with  the  Sterelniintha  of  Owen. 

The  term  Intestina,  if  retained 
at  all,  should  be  applied  ouly  to 
the  true  intestinal  worms,  or  those 
parasites  which  live  in  the  intes- 
tines of  other  animals,  and  should 
exclude  the  Entozoa  which  are 
found  in  the  cellular  tissue  and 
substance  of  the  different  viscera 
of  the  body. 


INTESTI'NAL  CAXAL  (intus, 
within).  That  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  which  extends  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus.  It  is  divi- 
sible into  two  parts, — 

1.  Intestinum  tenue.  The  small 
intestine,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  divisible  into 
three  portions,  viz.,  the  duodenum, 
the  jejunum,  and  the  ileum. 

2.  Intestinum  crassum.,  vel  am- 
plum.  The  large  intestine,  five  or 
six  feet  or  more  in  length,  divisible 
into  three  portions,  viz.,  the  caiciim, 
the  colon,  and  the  rectum. 

INTESTI'NAL  CONCEETIONS. 
Alvine  calculi.  Calculous  concre- 
tions found  occasionally  in  the 
human  intestines,  particularly  in 
the  ca3cum  and  the  colon,  as  be- 
zoars ;  hardened  fteces,  with  phos- 
phates of  different  substances 
which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  system  ;  gall-stones  with  layers 
of  inspissated  mucus  and  fiscal 
matter,  &c. 

INTESTI'NAL  OBSTKUC- 
TION.  Ileus  ;  iliaca  passio  ;  vol- 
vulus. Obstruction  of  the  bowels, 
arising  from  various  causes  which, 
excluding  examples  of  inguinal, 
femoral,  and  umbilical  hernia,  are 
the  following :  — 

1.  Internmral,  or  those  originat- 
ing in  and  implicating  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  intes- 
tinal walls,  as  stricture,  cancerous 
and  non-cancerous  ;  and  intus-sus- 
ception. 

2.  Extramural,  or  those  causes 
which  act  from  without,  or  affect 
the  serous  covering,  as  adhesions, 
displacements,  diverticula,  tumors 
or  abscesses,  and  several  varieties 
of  hernia. 

8.  Intramural,  or  obstructions 
produced  by  the  lodgment  of 
foreign  substances,  as  hardened 
fioces,  concretions  having  for  their 
nuclei  gall-stoues,  &c. — Tanner, 
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INTE'XINE  {intei'ere,  to  weave 
into).  A  thin  membrane  existing 
in  the  pollen -grains  of  some  jjlants, 
and  situated  between  the  extine 
and  the  exintine. 

INTINE  (int  its,  within).  A  trans- 
parent membrane  of  extreme  te- 
nuity, forming  the  innermost  coat- 
ing of  pollen-grains.    See  Extine. 

INTO'LEEANCE  (in,  not,  tole- 
rare,  to  bear).  Incapacity  of  en- 
durance ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
condition  in  which  a  remedy  can- 
not be  borne,  as  loss  of  blood. 

INTRA  (from  in,  inter).  A  pre- 
position and  adverb,  denoting  on 
the  inside,  xvithin,  and  thus  distin- 
guishedfrommter,  between.  Thus, 
■inira-lobular  means  xviihinthe  lo- 
bules, ^^{er-lobular,  hetween  the 
lobules,  of  the  liver. 

INTRA-THOEA'CIC  TTJMOES. 
Tumors  originating  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  such  as  aneurysms, 
carcinomata,  sarcomata,  &c. 

INTRO'ITUS  {introire,  to  go 
within).  An  entrance.  Hence  the 
term  introitus  vel  apertura  pelvis 
siuperior  is  applied  to  the  uj)per  or 
abdominal  strait  of  the  pelvis.  The 
lower  circumference  or  strait  is 
called  exitus  vel  apertura  pelvis 
inferior. 

I'NTRORS E  (introrsus ,  for  intra- 
versus,  inwards).  Turned  inwards ; 
as  applied  to  anthers  whoso  line 
of  dehiscence  is  towards  the  axis 
of  the  flower,  and  as  opposed  to 
extrorse. 

INTROVE'RSION  {int  roversus, 
or  introrsus,  turned  inward).  A 
turning  i  n ward .  Vanity  occasions 
an  "  introverted  toe." 

INTUME'SCENCE  (intumescere, 
to  swell).  The  property  of  swell- 
ing to  an  extraordinary  size,  as  of 
the  crystals  of  borax,  of  Pharaoh's 
serpents,  &c.,  on  the  application  of 
heat. 

INTUMESCE'NTIA  GANGLI- 


FO'RMIS  (intumescere,  to  swell). 
Oanglion  geniculars  A  gangliform 
swelling  of  the  facial  nerve,  where 
it  reaches  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
petrous  bone. 

INTUMESOE'NTI^  (intumes- 
cere,  to  swell).  Intumescences  ; 
external  swellings  of  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  body ;  the 
second  order  of  the  class  Gach- 
exi(B,  of  Cullen. 

INTUS-SUSCE'PTIO  (intus, 
within,  suscipere,  to  receive).  In- 
vagination. The  reception  of  one 
part  within  another.  The  descent 
of  a  higher  portion  of  intestine  into 
a  lower  one — generally,  of  the 
ileum  into  the  colon ;  the  outer 
layer  is  called  the  intus-suscipiens, 
the  two  inner  the  intus-susceptum. 
When  it  takes  place  downwards,  it 
may  be  termed  progressive ;  when 
upwards,  retrograde.  The  term 
Intus-susceptio  is  also  applied  to 
the  process  of  nutrition,  or  the 
transformation  of  the  components 
of  the  blood  into  the  organized 
substance  of  the  various  organs. 

I'NULA.  Elecampane  ;  the  root 
of  Inula  Helenium,  an  indigenous 
Composite  plant.  Inulin  is  a  va- 
riety of  starch,  obtained  from  the 
root  of  Inula  Helenium.  Helenin 
is  a  constituent  of  the  root  of  the 
same  plant,  also  called  elecampane- 
camphor. 

Inula  Conyza  or  Conyza  sqiia- 
mosa.  A  common  plant  in  chalky 
districts,  esteemed  as  an  antidote 
against  the  bites  of  vipers. 

INU'NCTIO  (immgere,  to  anoint). 
Inunction ;  the  act  of  anointing 
or  besmearing.  Gelsus  has  the 
term  inunctio  medicamentorum. 
The  term  differs  little  fromunctio. 
The  ointment  or  anointment  is 
correctly  termed  unctus.  Soo  Pro- 
face,  par.  3. 

INU'STIO ;  INUSTUM  (inurere, 
to  burn  in).    The  former  term  de- 
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notes  the  act  of  buruiug  in  ;  the 
operation  of  the  cautery.  The 
latter  term  denotes  a  burn.  Pliny 
has  inusta  -orum,  pi.  neut.  for 
burns — the  caumata  of  the  Greeks. 
See  Causis ;  Cauma. 

_  INVAGINA'TION  (in,  and  va- 
gina, a  sheath).  A  term  synony- 
mous ■with  intussusception,  and 
suggestive  of  the  sheathing  of  one 
portion  of  intestine  within  another, 
just  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  may 
be  drawn  within  itself. 

INVE'NTUM  NOVUM.  A  name 
given  by  Avenbrugger,  a  physician 
of  Vienna,  to  the  employment  of 
percussion,  which  was  first  adopted 
by  him,  in  1763,  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis. 

INVERMINA'TION  (in,  and 
vermis,  a,  worm).  Helminthia.  An 
affection  in  which  worms  inhabit 
the  stomach  or  intestines. 

INVE'RSIO  U'TERI  [invertere, 
to  Invert).  Uterus  inversus.  That 
state  of  the  uterus  in  which  it  is 
turned,  wholly  or  partially,  inside 
outward,  the  fundus  descending 
through  the  os  uteri,  and  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  becoming  the  external 
covering  of  the  tumor,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  vagina  and  gene- 
rally through  the  vulva. 

INVERSIO  VESICyE.  Protru- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  mucoiis 
surface  of  the  bladder  through  the 
urethra  in  the  female. 

INVERTEBEA'TA.  Inverte- 
brated  animals  ;  animals  without 
a  skeleton,  the  bony  substance 
being  altogether  wanting,  or  ex- 
ternal ;  the  nervous  system  being 
gradually  lost  in  the  mere  irrita- 
bility of  the  lowest  classes  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life. 

INVOLU'CRUM  (involvere,  to 
wrap  in).  A  botanical  term  for 
any  collection  of  bracts  which  sur- 
rounds, and  ivraps  in,  as  it  were,  | 


a  collection  of  flowers.  In  umbel- 
liferous plants,  the  involucrum 
consists  of  separate  narrow  bracts 
arranged  in  a  single  whorl;  in 
many  composite  plants  these  or- 
gans are  imbricated  in  several 
rows.  The  cupule,  cup,  or  closed 
cover  of  the  acorn,  beech,  and 
chestnut,  is  a  remarkable  modifi- 
cation of  the  involucrum. 

Involucellum.  A  small  involu- 
crum ;  a  secondary  series  of  bracts, 
occurring  in  the  partial  umbels  of 
apiaceous  plants,  &c. 

I'NVOLUTE  (^involutus,  rolled 
in) .  A  form  of  vernation  or  sesti- 
vation,  in  which  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  are  rolled  inwards  spirally 
on  each  side,  as  in  the  apple. 

IOD-,  IODO-.  Prefixes  used  in 
chemical  nomenclature,  to  denote 
that  the  substances  to  the  name 
of  which  they  are  prefixed  contain 
iodine  substituted  for  some  other 
element. 

lO'DICA.  A  class  of  pharma- 
ceutical remedies,  consisting  of 
iodine  and  its  compounds,  em- 
ployed as  alteratives,  liquefacients, 
&c. 

I'ODINE  {IwS-ns,  or  loetHs,  violet- 
coloured,  from  iov,  a  violet,  and 
(ISos,  likeness).  ledum.  A  non- 
metallic  element,  obtained  prin- 
cipally from  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds. Its  vapour  presents  a 
beautiful  violet  tint,  from  which 
its  appellation  is  derived.  It 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  yellow, 
and  starch  to  purple. 

1.  Iodic  acid.  An  anhydrous 
acid,  termed  oxiodine  by  Davey, 
and  produced  by  the  combination 
of  iodine  with  oxygen.  It  com- 
bines with  metallic  oxides,  and 
forms  salts  which  are  termed  io- 
dates. 

2.  Iodides.  The  compounds  of 
iodine  with  metals,  and  with  the 
simple  non-metallic  substances. 
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3.  Chlor-iodic  acid.  This  is  also 
called  chloride  of  iodine,  and  is 
formed  by  the  absorptifcn  of 
chlorine  by  dry  iodine. 

4.  Iodized  starch  paper.  A  che- 
mical test  for  ozone,  consisting  of 
a  damp  mixture  of  starch  with 
iodide  of  potassium. 

5.  lodism.  A  peculiar  morbid 
state,  induced  by  the  use  of  iodine, 
and  characterized  by  palpitation, 
emaciation,  &c. 

6.  Iodoform.  A  saflTron-coloured 
substance  consisting  of  ter-iodide 
of  formyl,  or  sesqui-iodide  of 
carbon,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 
It  is  analogous  in  composition  to 
chloroform,  and  possesses  anti- 
septic properties. 

lOi^l'DIUM.  A  genus  of  Bra- 
zilian plants,  possessing  emetic 
qualities,  and  sometimes  employed 
as  substitutes  for  our  officinal 
ipecacuanha. 

I'ONS  (I6u,  that  which  goes). 
The  name  given  by,  Faraday  to 
the  elements  of  a  liquid  set  free 
by  electrolysis  ;  those  which  com- 
bine with,  or  are  set  free  at,  the 
anode,  are  termed  an-ions ;  those 
which  combine  with,  or  are  set  free 
at,  the  cathode,  cat-ions.  Thus,  in 
the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  with  copper 
electrodes,  sulphuric  acid  is  an 
anion,  and  copper  a  cation ;  and 
in  the  electrolysis  of  the  ordinary 
cyanide  silver-plating  liquid,  cya- 
nogen is  the  anion,  and  silver  the 
cation. 

lO'NTHOS  {lo^eos,  the  root  of 
a  hair,  akin  to  avBeu  {?),  to  bloom, 
of  the  youthful  beard).  An  erup- 
tion on  the  face,  which  often  ac- 
companies the  first  growth  of  the 
beard.  See  Varus,  and  Acne  Vul- 
garis. 

lOTACI'.SMUS  {IccraKta-fiSs).  A 
laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
iota  or  letter  i,  as  in  saying 


Troiia,  Maiia,  (Lc.  Also,  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  letter  i,  as 
in  Junio  Juno  Jovi  jure  irascitur. 
(Liddell  and  Scott.)  The  term 
has  also  been  applied  to  a  species 
of  psellisvius,  in  which  the  letters 
j  and  g  are  defectively  pronounced. 
See  Labdacismus  and  Rhotacismus. 

IPECACUA'NHA(tpi,  Peruvian 
for  root,  Cacuanha,  the  district 
from  which  the  root  was  first  ob- 
tained). The  dried  root  of  the 
Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  a  Rubia- 
ceous  plant  of  Brazil  esteemed  for 
its  emetic  property,  which  de- 
pends upon  au  active  principle 
called  emetina. 

1.  Striated  Ipecacuanha.  The 
longitudinally  striated  root  of  Psy- 
chotria  emetica,  also  called  Black 
or  Peruvian  ipecacuanlia. 

2.  U}idulated  Ipecacuanha.  The 
semicircularly-grooved  root  of 
Eichardsonia  scabra,  the  amyla- 
ceous or  White  ipecacuanha  of 
Merat. 

3.  Ipecacuanha  acid.  Cephaelic 
acid.  Apeculiar  acid, procured  from 
ipecacuanha,  allied  to  catechin. 

IPOM^'A  PURGA.  The  Jalap 
IpomiEa ;  a  Convolvulaceous  plant, 
the  dried  tubers  of  which  consti- 
tute the  jalap  of  commerce,  and 
yield  ipomic  acid,  which  seems  to 
be  identical  with  sebacic  acid. 
_  IRID-E'CTOME  -  DIA'LYSIS 
(7p(s,  the  iris,  eKTofxri,  excision,  5ia- 
Ai/irir,  separation).  An  operation 
for  artificial  pupil,  performed  by 
detaching  the  iris  from  its  ciliary 
connections,  and  excising  the  por- 
tion thus  separated. 

IRID-E'CTOMY  {Ipis,  tpiSos,  the 
iris,  iicTon-fi,  excision).  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the 
free  edge  of  the  iris  for  the  for- 
mation of  artificial  pupil. 

IRID-ENOLEI'SIS  (ipir,  the 
iris,  4yK\flw,  to  enclose).  An 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  dif- 
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fering  from  iridectomedialysis  in 
this  particular,  that  the  separated 
portion  of  the  iris,  instead  of  being 
excised,  is  strangulated  between 
the  edges  of  an  incision  made  into 
the  cornea. 

IRIDERE'MIA  (Ipu,  Xpidos,  the 
iris,  epn/iia,  absence).  Absence  of 
the  iris,  or  its  presence  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form  only.  In  its  partial 
form  it  is  termed  coloboma  iridis. 
See  GSlohoma. 

IRIDE'SCENCE  {iris,  a  rain- 
bow). The  jDroi^erty  of  exhibiting 
those  brilliant,  rainbow-like  colours 
■which  ap)p)ear  on  substances  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  very  thin 
plates,  as  the  soap-bubble,  the 
laminae  of  mother-of-pearl,  &c. 

I'RIDIN  or  I'RISIN.  An  oleo- 
resinous  alcoholic  extract  obtained 
from  the  rhizome  of  the  Iris  ver- 
sicolor, or  blue  flag. 

IRI'DIUM  {iris,  a  rainbow). 
A  metal  found  in  the  insoluble 
alloy  from  the  platinum-ores,  and 
named  from  its  iridescence,  or 
the  variety  of  colours  exhibited  by 
its  different  solutions. 

IRIDO'-DESIS  (Zp,5,  JpiSor,  the 
iris,  Seffis,  the  act  of  binding).  The 
operation,  devised  by  Mr.  Crit- 
cliett,  of  tying  the  iris,  after  draw- 
ing it  out  externally,  for  the  ■pwv- 
pose  of  enlarging  the  pupil. 

IRIDO-DIA'LYSIS  (Ipis,  the 
iris,  hiaKviTts,  separation).  An 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  by 
the  simple  separation  of  the  iris 
from  the  ciliary  margin. 

IRIDO-DONE'SIS  (ipis,  ipiSos, 
the  iris,  Soveai,  to  shake).  Tremu- 
lous iris ;  generally  arising  from 
the  iris's  losing  the  support  of  the 
lens. 

IRIDO'SMINE.  A  compound 
of  the  metals  iridium  and  osmium, 
found  in  the  platinum  mines  of 
Russia,  South  America,  and  the 
East  Indies. 


IRIDO-TO'MIA  (Ipis,  the  iris, 
TOUT],  section).  Section  of  the 
iris ;  Vin  operation  for  artificial 
pupil,  performed  by  incision. 

IRIS  (tpis,  the  rainbow).  Lite- 
rally, a  rainbow ;  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  rainhow-like  mem- 
brane which,  with  a  circular 
aperture  in  its  centre,  extends 
across  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
separating  the  anterior  from  the 
posterior  chamber.    See  Uvea. 

IRIS-DISEASE.  Rainbow  ring- 
worm ;  a  species  of  herpes,  occur- 
ring in  small  circular  patches, 
each  composed  of  concentric 
rings  of  different  colours. 

IRIS  PLORENTI'NA.  Fleur- 
de-Luce.  Florentine  Iris  or  Orris  ; 
the  dried  rhizoma  of  which  is  the 
orris-root  of  the  shops.  Iris  Green 
is  the  juice  of  the  petals  of  the 
iris  added  to  quick-lime. 

IRISH  MOSS.  Carrageen.  The 
Chondrus  crispus  ;  a  lichen  grow- 
ing on  rocks  and  stones  in  the 
sea.  In  Ireland  it  i3  converted 
into  size,  and  employed  instead  of 
isinglass. 

IRI'TIS  {Ipis,  fDiSoj,  the  rain- 
bow). Iriditis.  Ivflammatio  iridis. 
Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye. 

The  term  Iritis  is  liable  to  ob- 
jection, as  the  iris  is  seldom  alone 
attacked ;  its  employment,  says 
Jacob,  "has  the  eflect  of  direct- 
ing the  practitioner's  attention  to 
the  iris,  which  bears  a  great  deal 
of  inflammation  without  destruc- 
tion to  the  organ,  and  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  retina,  which 
bears  very  little  without  perma- 
nent injury  to  vision."  See  Aquo- 
Capsulitis. 

IRON.  A  bluish-white  metal, 
supposed  to  constitute  2  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  mineral  crust  of  the 
globe.    See  Fci-rum. 

Reduced  iron.    The  name  given 
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in  commerce  to  the  metal  minutely 
divided  by  chemical  means,  as 
distinguished  from  the  powder 
mechanically  prepared  from  the 
ingot  metal.  The  latter  is  gene- 
rally called  alcoliolized  iron. 

lEON-MOULD.  This  is  the 
result  of  an  ink-stain,  produced 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  iron  of  ink,  and 
partly,  perhajis,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  acid  of 
galls. 

lEREDU'CIBLE  {in,  not,  redu- 
cere,  to  bring  back).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  dislocated  hone  which  is 
incapable  of  being  restored  to  its 
former  position,  and  to  a  hernia 
which  cannot  be  replaced. 

IREIGA'TION  (irrigare,  to 
water).  The  continual  application 
of  a  cold  lotion,  by  dropping  cold 
water  on  an  affected  part. 

lERITABI'LITY  (irritare,  to 
provoke).  That  action  of  certain 
muscles,  as  the  heart,  the  intes- 
tines, &c.,  which  flows  from  a 
stimulus  acting  immediately  upon 
their  fibres  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  from  a  stimu- 
lus acting  upon  these,  or  the 
nerves  immediately  proceeding  to 
them.  This  property  has  been 
termed  by  Haller  vis  insita ;  by 
Goerter,  vis  vitalis ;  by  Boerhaave, 
oscillation;  by  Stahl,  tonic poiver ; 
by  Bell,  muscular  poiver ;  by  Cullen, 
inherent  power;  and  by  Bostock, 
contractilitij. 

_  IREITA'TION  (irritare,  to  -ex- 
cite). The  action  produced  by  any 
stimulus.  This  term,  as  indicat- 
ing a  disease,  is  applied  to — 

1.  The  case  arising  from  calculus 
in  the  ureter,  in  the  gall-duct, 
&c.  ■ 

2.  The  affection  induced  by  the 
presence  of  improper  food  in  the 
stomach,  or  morbid  matters  re- 
tained in  the  bowels,  &c.,  inducing 


symptoms  resemhling — arachnitis, 
peritonitis,  pleitritis,  carditis. 

3.  The  state  of  the  system  in 
which  exhaustion  of  nervous  power 
is  accompanied  by  local  disease, 
functional  or  structural. 

4.  Spinal  irritation  denotes  irri- 
tation along  the  nerves  corre- 
sponding to  an  affected  vertebra. 

I'SATIN.  An  interesting  com- 
pound, produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  indigo.  It  is  blue  indigo,  plus 
2  equiv.  oxygen. 
^ISCH^'MIA  {rax<",  to  check, 
afiua,  blood).  An  arrest  of  blood; 
diminished  supply  of  blood  to  a 
part.  Ischcemiis  ('laxatfios)  has 
been  used  by  writers,  as  an  ad- 
jective, for  staunching  blood,  and, 
as  a  substantive,  for  a  plant  used 
as  a  styptic. 

I'SCHIUM  {l(Txlov,  the  hip). 
Coxa,  vel  acetabulum.  The  hip- 
bone, a  spinous  process  of  the  os 
innominatum. 

1.  Ischi-agra  {&ypa,  a  seizure). 
An  attack  of  the  hip  ;  hip-gout. 

2.  Ischi-algia(tiKyos,j)&m).  Pain 
of  the  hip.    See  Sciatica, 

3.  Ischias.  The  term  used  by 
the  Latins  for  rheumatism  of  the 
hip-joint ;  it  was  afterwards  cor- 
rupted into  ischiatica,  or  sciatica. 

4.  Ischiatic.  The  designation 
of  a  notch  of  the  os  innominatum  ; 
of  an  artery  which  proceeds 
through  that  notch,  &c. 

5.  Ischiato-cele  {KriArj,  a  tumor). 
An  intestinal  rupture  through  the 
sciatic  ligaments. 

6.  Ischio-cavernosus.  A  muscle 
attached  to  the  ischium  and  to  the 
corpus  cavernosum.  It  draws  the 
root  of  the  penis  downwards  and 
backwards.  It  is  also  called, 
from  its  office,  erector  penis  ;  and 
the  two  together  are  called  colla- 
terales  penis,  from  their  lying  on 
the  sides  of  the  penis. 

ISGHNOPHO'NIA  (»Vx«'rfj, 
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Blender,  <posvi\,  voice).  Fsellismus 
hcesitans.  A  shrillness  of  the 
voice ;  hesitation  of  speech,  or 
stammering. 

ISCHU'EIA  {Uxc^,  to  retain, 
ovpfw,  to  make  water).  Anuria. 
Suppression  of  the  urine,  from 
disease  of  the  kidney.  The  term 
is  employed,  in  ischuria  renalis, 
in  the  sense  of  suppression ;  in 
ischuria  uretica,  iwsicalis,  and  ure- 
thralis,  in  the  sense  of  retention. 
But  suppression  and  \retention 
should  not  be  confounded  :  in  the 
latter,  urine  is  secreted  and  its 
discharge  obstructed ;  in  the 
former,  it  is  not  secreted  at  all. 

I'SINGLASS.  Fish-glue;  a  sub- 
stance prepared  from  the  swim- 
ming bladder  or  soimid  of  various 
species  of  Acipenser,  cut  into  fine 
shreds.  The  term  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Dutch  hyzenhlas,  an  air- 
bladder,  compounded  of  hyzen,  to 
hoist,  and  hlas,  a  bladder.  See 
Ichthyocolla. 

I'SINGLASS,  PARA.  Under 
this  name  has  been  imported  a 
substance  which,  on  examination, 
proves  to  be  not  isinglass,  but  the 
dried  ovary  of  a  large  fish,  pro- 
bably the  Sudis  Gigas  of  Para. — 
Pereira. 

rSO-  {Iff OS,  equal).  This  prefix 
denotes  equality,  or  similarity. 
Hence — 

1.  Isn-harysm  (0dpos,  weight). 
Similarity  of  weight,  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  tlio  identity  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  molecules 
which  cohere  into  the  crystalline 
form . 

2.  Iso-chromatic  (xf'^f^'^ifolo'av). 
Having  the  same  colour,  as  ap- 
plied to  lenses.  The  term  iso- 
chromatic  lines  is  applied  to  those 
coloured  rings  which  appear  when 
a  pencil  of  polarized  light  is 
transmitted  along  the  axis  of  a 
ciystal,  as  mica  or  nitre,  and  is 


received  into  the  eye  after  passing 
through  a  plate  of  tourmaline. 

3.  Iso-chronous  (xpdvos,  time). 
That  which  occurs  in  equal  times, 
as  the  strokes  of  the  pulse,  the 
vibrations  of  pendulums  of  the 
same  length,  &c. 

4.  Iso-dimorphous.  Equally  di- 
morphous; a  term  applied  to  a 
substance  which  is  capable  of  as- 
suming two  crystalline  forms,  as 
well  as  another  substance  of 
similar  capability  :  antimonic  acid 
is  isodimorphous  with  arsenious 
acid. 

5.  Iso-meric  compounds  (/xepos, 
part).  A  term  applied  to  bodies 
which  have  the  same  elements  and 
the  same  percentage  composition, 
but  differ  in  chemical  properties, 
as  butyric  acid  and  acetic  ether. 

6.  Iso-morphous  bodies  {nopipTi, 
formj.  A  term  applied  by  Mit- 
scherlich  to  bodies  which  assume 
the  same  crystalline  form,  while 
they  differ  in  their  chemical  com- 
position. When  the  relations  are 
not  exact,  but  nearly  so,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  give  origin  to 
plesiomorphism  {wAriatos,  near),  or 
an  approximation  to  similarity  of 
form. 

7.  Isonitriles,  Carhylamines. 
Bodies  isomeric  with  the  cyanides 
or  nitriles.  In  the  former  the 
nitrogen  atom  is  quinquivalent, 
and  it  yields,  when  heated  with 
an  alkali,  an  amine  and  formic 
acid,  whereas  a  cyanide  under 
similar  circumstances  yields  an 
acid  containing  the  same  number 
of  carbon  atoms  as  itself;  thus 
ethylcyanide  yields  propionic  acid 
and  ammonia,  whereas  ethylcar- 
bylamine  yields  ethylamine  and 
formic  acid. 

8.  Iso-thermal  (edpfi-n,  heat).  Of 
equal  degrees  of  heat,  as  applied 
to  lines  of  equal  temperature  in 
physical  geography.    Lines  di-a^vn 
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through  places  having  the  same 
summer  and  the  same  winter  are 
denominated  iso-theral  {Qipo's, 
summer)  and  iso-cheimal  {x^^t^'^i 
winter)  lines. 

9.  Iso-tropous  (rpoiTTi,  a  turning). 
Equally  elastic  in  every  direction. 
This  term  and  an-isotropous  are 
used  by  Engelmann  in  describing 
.some  microscopical  observations 
on  striped  muscular  tissue,  the 
former  being  applied  to  the  singly 
refracting,  the  latter  to  the  doubly 
refracting  portion  of  muscles. 

ISSUE.  Fonticulus.  An  ulcer 
artificially  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  constant  puru- 
lent discharge  from  the  body,  on 
the  principle  of  counter-irritation. 

Issxie-peas.  Eound  bodies,  as 
peas  or  Curacjoa  oranges,  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
irritation  in  a  wound  of  the  skin 
which  is  called  an  issue. 

I'STHMUS  (iVfl^o's).  A  small 
strip  of  land,  situated  between 
two  seas,  especially  that  of  Corinth. 
Hence  we  have — 

1.  Isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The 
space  included  between  the  soft 
palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

2.  Isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
A  transverse  cord  which  connects 
the  two  lobes  composing  the 
thyroid  body. 

3.  Isthmus  Vieussenii.  The  isth- 
mus of  Vieussens  ;  the  ridge  sur- 
rounding the  oval  fossa,  or  remains 
of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

4.  Isthmitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
isthmus,  fauces,  or  throat.  Par- 
isthmitis  or  paristhmia  (Trapd, 
about)  denotes  inflammation  about 
the  throat. 

ITALIAN  JUICE.  Spanish 


Juice.  The  Exti-actum  Glycyrrhizaj, 
or  extract  of  liquorice.  The  spe- 
cific names  are  derived  from  the 
countries  from  which  it  is  im- 
ported. 

ITCH.  An  irritation  of  the 
skin,  termed  psora  by  the  Greeks, 
and  scabies  by  the  Latins.  Strictly, 
it  is  an  eczema  excited  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  acarus  humanus,  or 
acarus  scabiei,  in  the  cuticle. 

Itch-insect.  The  Acarus  scabiei, 
a  very  minute  animalcule,  found 
in  or  near  the  pustules  of  the  itch  ; 
they  are  called  wheal-ivorms  in 
man,  and  resemble  the  mites  of 
cheese,  &o.    See  Acarus  Scahiei. 

I '  T  E  E.  A  passage  of  com- 
munication between  two  or  more 
parts. 

1.  Iter  ad  infundibidum.  The 
passage  of  communication  between 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain 
and  the  infundibulum.  It  is  also 
termed  foramen  commune  anterius. 

2.  Iter  a  palato  ad  awem.  The 
passage  from  the  palate  to  the  ear, 
or  the  Eustachian  tube. 

3.  Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ven- 
triculum.  The  passage  between 
the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

I'VOEY.  A  modification  of  den- 
tine, observed  in  the  tusks  of  the 
proboscidian  pachyderms.  It  ex- 
hibits, on  transverse  fractures  or 
sections,  striaj  proceeding  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  from  the  centre  to 
the  circun)ference,  in  opposite  di- 
rections, and  forming  by  their 
decussations  curvilinear  lozenges. 

IVQRY-BLACK.  Animal  char- 
coal. The  residue  of  heated  bonos ; 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  phos- 
phate of  lime. 
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JABOEANDI.  A  Brazilian  drug 
obtained  from  Pilocarpus  pinnatus. 
The  term  is  applied  in  Brazil  to  a 
class  of  remedies  possessed  of  su- 
dorific, stimulant,  and  sialogogue 
properties.    See  Pilocarpine. 

JACOB'S  MEMBEANE.  The 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  in  the 
retina. 

JAOOBSON'S  NEEVE.  An- 
other name  for  the  tympanic 
branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  described  by  Jacobson. 

JACTITA'TION  {jactitare,  freq. 
of  jactare,  to  throw).  Nervous 
twitching  of  the  limbs,  occurring 
in  febrile  diseases. 

JA'GGAEY.  A  coarse,  dark  kind 
of  sugar  j^rocured  from  the  juice 
of  the  spadix  of  Saguerus  sac- 
charifer,  or  Gomuto-palm, 

J  A '  L  A  P  A.  Jalap  ;  the  dried 
tubercles  of  Exogonium  purga, 
or  true  Jalap-plant,  growing  in 
Mexico,  and  named  from  the  city 
Xalapa.  Jalapin  is  resin  of  jalap 
deprived  of  colour  by  animal  char- 
coal. 

JA'NICEPS  (Janus,  caput,  a 
head).  A  foetus  possessing  a  face 
on  the  posterior  as  well  as  on  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  head  ;  called 
after  the  god  Janus. 

JAPAN  EAETH.  The  Catechu 
extractum,  procured  from  the  Aca- 
cia catechu,  or  Khair-tree.  It  is 
also  called  terra  japonica,  from  its 
being  supposed  to  be  a  mineral 
production ;  dark  catechu,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pale  kind ; 
Bengal  cutch,  in  distinction  from 
that  of  Bombay ;  Oummi  Ly- 
cium  (?),  &c. 

JAPANESE  WAX.  Chinese 
toax.  A  vegetable  wax,  produced 
by  Rhus   succedaneum,  and  em- 


ployed in  pharmacy  as  a  substitute 
for  bees'-wax. 

JA'TEOPHA  MATSriHOT.  Ja- 
nipha  Manihot.  The  Cassava  or 
Tapioca-plant,  from  the  tuberous 
root  of  which  is  prepared  a  fecula 
called  tapioca.  The  pulp,  when 
dried  and  baked  into  cakes,  con- 
stitutes cassava,  or  cassada-hread. 

JAUNDICE.  A  disease  pro- 
ceeding from  obstruction  of  the 
liver,  and  characterized  by  a  yellow 
colour  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  term 
is  most  probably  a  corruption  of 
the  French  word  jaunisse,  yellow- 
ness, from  jaune,  yellow.  See 
Icterus. 

JAW.  The  bone  of  the  mouth 
in  which  the  teeth  ai-e  fixed ;  also 
the  bone  with  its  teeth  and  invest- 
ments. The  term  is  suggested  by 
the  words  chaw  or  chew,  and  the 
French, /owe,  the  cheek. 

J'ECUE  (Genitive,  jecoris,  also 
jecinoris,  andjocinoris).  The  liver. 
Cicero  says,  "  Cerebrum,  cor,  pul- 
mones,  jecur ;  hffic  sunt  domicilia 
vitffi." 

1.  Jecur  lardaceum.  Lardaceous 
liver;  waxy  liver  ;  amyloid  disease 
of  the  liver.  Such  cases  have  been 
described  under  the  term.  Scrofu- 
lous disease  of  the  liver. 

2.  Jecur  adiposum,  Foie  gras. 
Fatty  liver. 

JEJU'NUM  {jejunus,  hungry). 
The  upper  two-fifths  of  the  small 
intestine,  so  named  from  this  por- 
tion being  generally  found  empty 
after  death.  Jejunium  and  jeju- 
nitas  both  denote  a  fasting. 

JELLY.  A  soft,  tremulous, 
viscous  or  glutinous  substance — 
the  solution  of  gelatin,  when  cold. 

1.  Animal  Jelly,  or  gelatin,  is 
extracted  by  boiling  from  the  skin, 
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membranes,  ligaments,  cartilages, 
and  bones  of  animals.  See  Gela- 
tin. 

2.  Vegetable  jelly  is  procured 
from  the  recently  expressed  juices 
of  certain  fruits,  as  the  currant ; 
and  consists  of  mucilage,  or  some 
modification  of  gum  and  vegetable 
acid. 

JEEVIN.  Jervia.  A  base  dis- 
covered in  the  rhizome  of  Veratrum 
allium,  and  named  from^erva,  the 
Spanish  term  for  a  poison  obtained 
from  this  rhizome. 

JESUITS'  BAEK.  A  term 
formerly  applied  promiscuouslv  to 
the  several  kinds  of  bark.  See 
CincJwna. 

JOINT.  Arthrosis.  An  articu- 
lation, or  the  mode  by  which 
bones  are  connected  with  one 
another. 

1.  A  perfect  joint  is  that  in  which 
the  opposed  surfaces,  which  move 
upon  each  other,  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  are  contained  in  a 
sort  of  sac,  which  lines  the  carti- 
lage and  the  side-walls  of  the 
joint ;  and  which,  from  its  secreting 
synovia,  is  called  a  synovial  mem- 
brane. 

2.  An  imperfect  joint  is  that  in 
which  the  conjoined  levers — -bones 
or  cartilages— present  no  smooth 
surfaces,  capable  of  rotatory  mo- 
tion, to  each  other,  but  are  con- 
nected by  continuous  cartilages 
or  ligaments,  and  have  so  much 
mobility  only  as  is  permitted  by 
the  flexibility  of  the  joining  sub- 
stances.   See  Articulation. 

JOINT-EVIL.  The  elephantiasis 
nodosa,  in  which  the  joints  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  bones  entering 
into  their  formation. 

JUGA'LE,  OS  (jimli!^,  yoked 
together).  Os  malm;  os  zygo- 
maticum.  The  zygoma,  or  arch 
formed  by  the  zygomatic  processes 


of  the  temporal  and  cheek-bones. 
See  Zygoma. 

JUGA'LES  (jugalis,  yoked  to- 
gether). A  designation  of  the  su- 
perficial, temporal  or  zygomatic, 
nerves,  given  olf  from  the  facial. 

JU'GULUM  (jungere,  to  join). 
Jiigulus.  By  this  term  Celsus 
denotes  the  collar-bone.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  applied  to  the 
hollow  part  of  the  neck  above 
the  collar-bone  ;  the  throat,  or 
anterior  part  of  the  neck,  where 
the  windpipe  is  situated.  The 
term  jugular,  belonging  to  the 
throat  or  neck,  is  ajDplied  chiefly 
to  the  principal  veins  of  the  neck 
— the  externa],  and  the  internal. 

"Juguhim,  \e\jugulus,  signifies 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat. 
Guttur  is  more  general  than 
jugulum,  and  denotes  both  the 
outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
throat.  It  is  said  to  come  from 
giitta,  because  whatever  liquor  is 
drunk  passes  through  it  drop  by 
drop.  Larnyx  indicates  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  neck ; 
jugidus  rather  the  lower  and 
anterior  part."— SeL  e  Praiscript. 

JU'GUJtf.  The  Latin  term  for 
a  yoke,  and  hence  applied  to 
each  pair  of  opposite  leaflets  on 
tbe  petiole  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 
Thus  a  leaf  with  one  pair  is 
called  unijugal;  with  two  pairs, 
hijtigal,  &c. 

Jug  a  in  ivtnhelliferoihs  plants. 
The  term  juga  also  signifies  ridges, 
and  ia  hence  applied  to  the  ele- 
vated portions  by  which  the  car- 
pels of  umbelliferous  plants  are 
traversed ;  of  these  juga,  five  are 
called  primary,  and  four,  alter- 
nating with  them,  secondary. 

JUGUM  PENIS.  An  instru- 
ment for  compressing  some  part 
of  the  urethra,  to  prevent  drib- 
bling in  cases  of  incontinence  of 
urine. 
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JULE'PUM.  A  Julep  ;  a  term  I 
which,  in  former  pharmacopoeias, 
expressed  what  is  now  under- 
stood by  viititura.  The  term  julep 
or  jiilapium  is  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  denotes  literally  a  sweet 
medicated  drink. 

JUNGLE  FEVEE.  A  form  of 
remittent  fever  occurring  in  India. 

JUNITERUS  COMMU'lSIS. 
Common  Juniper  ;  a  plant  of  the 
cypress  tribe  of  the  Coniferse, 
which  yields  the  fruit  called 
juniper-terries,  and  from  which 
the  oil  of  juniper  is  obtained.  See 
Savin. 

JUNKS.  Thin  horse-hair 
cushions  occasionally  strengthened 
by  placing  strips  of  cane  within 
them ;  they  may  be  used  for 
temporarily  fixing  a  fractured 
limb  or  sprained  joint,  or  when 
thick  for  supporting  an  amputated 
or  injured  limb. 

JUNOD'S  BOOT.  A  pneumatic 
apparatus  into  which  either  the 
arm  or  leg  may  be  inserted,  and 
from  which  the  air  is  gradually 
exhausted,  so   that  the  part  to 


which  the  instrument  is  applied 
becomes  engorged  with  blood,  thus 
lessening  the  supply  to  other 
parts. 

J  U  '  P  I  T  E  R.  The  ancient 
chemical  name  of  tin,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  under  the  control 
of  that  planet. 

JURISPRU'DENGE,  MEDI- 
CAL. Forensic  medicine ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  legal 
proceedings  in  reference  to  medi- 
cine. 

JUS.  Broth  ;  potage  ;  gravy ; 
gruel.  The  term  jusculum  is  a 
diminutive  of  jus,  and  denotes 
the  same  thing;  jusculum  coactum 
is  jelly.  Jus  hovillum  is  beef- 
tea  ;  jus  ovillum,  mutton-broth, 
&c. 

JUVA'NTIA  (Juvarc,  to  assist). 
Sub.  medicamenta.  Medicines 
which  assist  or  relieve  diseases. 

JUZAM,  or  JUDAM.  Terms 
by  which  the  Arabians  designated 
Elephantiasis  Gra3corum ;  it  is 
still  called,  in  Arabia  and  Persia, 
Dsjuddam,  and  Madsjuddam,  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr. 
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KAIRIN.  Oxychinolin-m  ethyl- 
hydride.  A  powerful  antipyretic 
recently  discovered  by  Fischer  of 
Munich. 

KALI.  A  term  of  Persian 
origin,  denoting  a  particular  plant ; 
hence  the  word  al-kali,  with  the 
article,  originally  signified  the 
particular  residuum  obtained  by 
lixiviating  the  ashes  of  that  plant ; 
the  term  was  then  used  for  po- 
tassa:  thus,  Icali  vitriolatum  ia  an 


old  name  for  sulphate  of  potassa  ; 
Icali  pumm  for  potassa  fusa  ;  calr 
cum  knli  puro  for  potassa  cum 

CillcG  &C« 

KALl'GENOUS  METALS.  The 
true  alkaline  metals,  potassium 
and  sodium,  the  radicals  of  the 
alkalies  potash  and  soda. 

KA'LIUM.  A  synonym  for 
potassium,  the  basis  of  potash. 

KA'MALA.  A  powder  consist- 
ing of  the  minute  glands  which 
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cover  the  capsules  of  Rottlera 
tinctoria.    Imported  from  India. 

KA'OLIN.  A  clay,  constituting 
the  insoluble  residue  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  felspar  of 
granite,  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
all  true  porcelain. 

K  A '  S  S  U.  A  black  astringent 
extract,  prepared  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Areca  Catechu ;  it  occurs 
mixed  with  paddy-husks.  It  is 
imported  from  Ceylon  in  circular 
flat  cakes. 

KEEL.  Carina.  A  term  aj)plied 
to  the  two  lower  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  corolla,  which  co- 
here by  their  lower  margin,  so 
as  to  present  a  heeled  appearance. 
Fancy  joredominates  in  this  form 
of  corolla  :  it  further  comprises 
a  standard  and  a  pair  of  xuings. 

KE'LIS  ADDIS ONII  (/crjAi'y,  a 
stain  or  spot).  Addison's  keloid, 
Morphma,  Cirmmscribed  Sclero- 
derma. An  idiopathic  overgrowth 
of  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  forming  a  patch  which  is 
brawny  to  the  touch,  and  is  not 
raised  above  the  surrounding 
healthy  skin. 

KE'LOID  (/cijAi'y,  a  stain  or  spot, 
elSos,  likeness).  The  term  applied 
to  a  peculiar  overgrowth  of  fibrous 
tissue  which  forms  a  raised, 
somewhat  painful  and  tender 
patch  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  tends  to  invade  the  corium 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  more 
correctly  termed  cheloid  (which 
see),  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
prolongations  to  the  claws  of  a 
crab.  The  adjectives  true  and 
false,  spontaneous  and  traumatic 
are  misleading,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility the  new  growth  always 
arises  in  scar  tissue. 

KELP.  Varec.  A  semi-fused 
saline  ash  obtained  from  the  in- 
cineration of  sea-weeds.  See  Ba- 
rdla. 


I     KE'EATIN    (Ke'pas,   a  horn). 

The  chief  constituent  of  hair, 
nails,  horn,  feathers,  and  epi- 
dermic scales  ;  it  contains  sulphur 
as  well  as  nitrogen. 

KEEATI'TIS  (/tepas,  a  horn- 
the  cornea).  Corneitis.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  keras  or 
cornea,  occasionally  a  conse- 
quence of  neglected  injury. 
Keratitis  interior  longa  is  chronic 
interstitial  keratitis,  and  is  the 
result  of  inherited  constitutional 
syj)hilis  ;  keratitis  suppurans  is 
keratitis  with  suppuration,  also 
called  omjx.  See  Cornea  and 
Corneitis. 

Keratitis  punctata  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea  in  which 
small  opacities  are  seen  on  the 
posterior  surface  ;  it  is  as  a  rule 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  iris 
or  of  the  choroid.  See  Aquo-cap- 
sulitis,  and  Kerato-iritis. 

KE'EATO-CELE  (K^pas,  a  horn 
— the  cornea,  /ct^At),  a  tumor). 
Hernia  cornea}.  Ilernia  of  the 
cornea,  caused  by  the  protrusion 
of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor  through  an  oijening  in  that 
tunic. 

KE'EATO-IEI'TIS  («e>as,  id- 
poTos,  ahorn — the  cornea).  Aqi(.o- 
capstditis.  Inflammation  of  the 
capsule  of  the  aqueous  humor,  of 
the  cornea  and  iris. 

KEEATO-NY'XIS  (/ce'pas,  Ke'pa- 
Tos,  a  horn — tho  cornea ;  a 
puncturing).  A  term  employed 
in  Germany  to  denote  the  opera- 
tion of  couching,  performed  by 
introducing  the  needle  through 
tho  cornea;  it  is  called  tho  ope- 
ration by  solution.  When  tho 
opaque  lens  is,  by  this  means, 
merely  turned,  presenting  its  an- 
terior and  posterior  surface  in 
the  horizontal  position,  tho  term 
reclinaiion  is  adopted. 

KERATO-PLA'SIT  (u^pas,  a 
c  c 
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liorn,  TrAao-o-o),  to  form).  An  ope- 
ration for  restoring  the  cornea. 

K:ERAT0'-SC0PY(i:6paj,  a  horn, 
(TKoiriai,  to  look  at).  A  nieans  of 
testing  the  refraction  of  the 
media  of  the  eye  by  observing  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  the  direction 
in  which  the  shadow  crosses  the 
retina  when  the  mirror  is  rotated 
on  its  vertical  or  other  axis. 

KE'EATO-TOME  {icipas,  the 
cornea,  TeVif^^,  to  cut).  Aninstru- 
ment  for  dividing  the  transparent 
cornea  in  the  operation  for  cata- 
ract by  extraction. 

KE'EION (/cTjpi'o;/,  ahoney-comb). 
Another  name  for  favus,  com- 
monly called  crusted  or  honey- 
comb ringworm,  the  viscous 
secretion  of  the  follicles  resem- 
bling honey,  and  thus  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  honey-comh.  It  is 
considered  as  allied  to  tinea  ton- 
surans. The  disease  has  also  been 
called  fifMKTiph,  melikeris.  The 
ax<wp,  aclwr,  was  of  the  same  kind, 
but  less  virulent.  It  is  also 
ai^plied  to  a  pustular  inflammation 
of  the  hair  follicles  of  the  scalp  in 
tinea  tonsurans,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  severe  irritants. 

KEEMES,  ANIMAL.  Coccus 
nicis  ;  a  hemipterous  insect,  found 
upon  the  Quercus  ilex,  and  for- 
merly used  for  dyeing  scarlet; 
cloth  so  dyed  was  called  coccinum, 
and  persons  wearing  this  cloth 
were  termed  by  the  Eomans  coc- 
cinati.  The  drug  was  termed 
grana  Icermes,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  dried  insects  to 
grains  or  seeds. 

KEEMES,  MINEEAL.  For- 
merly called  Panacea  Glauherianu; 
red  sulphide  of  antimony,  named 
from  its  resemblance,  in  colour, 
to  the  insect  kormcs.  See  Anti- 
mony. 

KEEOSENE  OIL  (/cTipiir,  wax). 
Keroselene.       A    liquid  hydro- 


carbon, or  oil  extracted  from 
bituminous  coal.  It  is  used  as  an 
ansBsthetic. 

KETONES.  The  name  applied 
in  organic  chemistry  to  a  class  of 
bodies  obtained  by  submitting 
certain  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  as 
acetic  acid,  to  dry  distillation. 
Acetone  is  one  of  the  best  known 
ketones,  and  its  mode  of  formation 
will  represent  that  of  the  rest  of 
these  bodies. 

KHEESAH.  The  Indian  flesh- 
glove,  made  of  goat-hair,  and 
employed  as  a  rubber  in  friction 
of  the  skin. 

KIBE.  Pernio  exulceratuf?.  A 
chap  or  opening  (in  the  continuity 
of  the  skin).  Chilblain,  accom- 
panied with  ulceration  ;  a  broken 
chilblain. 

KIDNEY,  COAESE.  The 
name  given  to  a  stage  in  the 
form  of  nephoitis  known  as 
granular  disease  of  the  kidney, 
in  which  the  organ  is  lai-ge  and 
dark,  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine  is  high,  and  it  is  loaded 
with  urates. 

KIDNEY,  GOUTY.  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Todd  to  the  Iddney 
when  affected  by  chronic  desqua- 
mative nephritis,  as  being  fre- 
quently a  consequence  of  chronic 
gout.  This  is  a  chronic  form  of 
Bright's  Disease.  See  Granular 
Kidney. 

KIDNEYS.  Benes.  Two  glan- 
dular bodies  situated  in  the  lumbar 
regions,  and  consisting  of  a  cor- 
tical or  external,  and  a  tubular  or 
medullary  substance.  See  Casts, 
Renal. 

KINESI'PATHY  (kiv^'o,,  to 
move,  wddos,  disease).  A  mode  of 
treating  disease  by  gj'mnastic  or 
exercise, -^-called  also  the  move- 
ment-cure.— Dunglison. 

KINETIC  ENERGY.  See 
\  Energy. 
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KING'S  EVIL.  Morbus  Regis. 
A  scrofulous  disease,  the  curing 
of  which  was  formerly  attributed 
to  the  king  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
This  practice  was  called  touching 
for  the  evil.  It  was  discontinued 
by  George  I,,  in  1714. 

KING'S  YELLOW.  A  paint, 
of  which  the  colouring  principle 
is  orpiment,  or  the  sesqui-sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic. 

KINGDOM.  A  term  denoting 
any  of  the  princif)al  divisions  of 
nature ;  thus  we  have  the  orga- 
nic Icingdom,  comprehending  sub- 
stances which  organize,  and  the 
inorganic  Icingdom,  comprehending 
substances  which  crystallize. 

KI'NIC  ACID.  Quinic  acid. 
An  acid  found  in  the  Cinchona- 
barks,  in  the  manufacture  of  siil- 
phate  of  quinine.  It  forms  salts 
called  Icinates. 

1.  Kinone.  Kinoyl.  A  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  kinic  acid. 
It  combines  with  hydrogen,  form- 
ing green  hydrolcinone,  a  brilliant 
gold-green  compound,  surpassing 
murexide  in  beauty. 

2.  Kinonic  group.  Quinonic 
group.  One  of  the  groups  of 
organic  bodies  belonging  to  the 
Benzoic  series  of  Gerhard's  system 
of  classification. 

KINO.  The  inspissated  juice 
obtained  from  incisions  made  in 
the  trunk  of  Pterocarpus  Marsu- 
pium.    Imported  from  Malabar. 

KIRSCH-WASSER.  An 
alcoholic  drink,  made  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  from  the  Ma- 
chaleb-sherry. 

KNEE-JOINT.  A  complex 
articulation,  consisting  of  an  an- 
gular ginglymus,  formed  by  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  the  upper 
e.'ctremity  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  patella. 
The  knee-pan,  or  patella,  is  the 

c  ( 


small  round  bone  at  the  front  of 
the  knee-joint. 

KNE'SMOS,  KNE'SIS,  KNES- 
MONE'  {Kvdai,  to  scrape  or 
scratch).  Greek  terms  denoting 
the  irritation  of  itching.  The 
last  is  a  synonym  of  psora. 

KNOCK-KNEES.  A  deformity 
of  the  legs,  in  which  the  knees 
knock  together,  forming  the  apices 
of  two  triangles,  the  bases  of 
which  would  be  represented,  each 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  tro- 
chanter to  the  outer  malleolus.  It 
is  occasioned  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
internal  ligaments  of  the  knee- 
joints,  allowing  the  femur  and 
the  tibia  to  become  separated, 
so  causing  an  angular  obliquity  of 
the  bones.    See  Genu  valgum. 

KNOX'S  POWDER.  Eight  parts 
of  muriate  of  soda,  and  three  parts 
of  chloride  of  lime.  By  adding  a 
tumbler  of  water  to  an  ounce  of  it, 
we  obtain  a  solution  similar  to 
Labai-raque's  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime. 

KNUCKLE.  "The  German Kno- 
chel  is  any  joint  whatsoever  j  nor 
was  our  'knuckle'  limited  for- 
merly, as  now  it  well-nigh  exclu- 
sively is,  at  least  in  regard  of  the 
human  body,  to  certain  smaller 
joints  of  the  hand." — Trench. 

K  0 '  K  K  1 0  N  (kokkIou,  dim.  of 
k6kkos,  a  kernel ;  a  pill).  A  term 
indicating  the  use  of  drugs  in  a 
solid  form  and  of  the  size  of  berries 
and  seeds.  The  original  coccia 
(xSKKta)  were  lentil-seeds — ''  gra- 
nula  crvi."  The  vulg.ir  terms  pill- 
cochy  and  pill-a-cochy  denote  a 
certain  number  of  coccia  of  the 
compound  colocynth  pill  of  the  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  plural  neuter 
has  been,  however,  corrupted  into 
a  singular  feminine  substantive, 
and  accordingly  we  meet  with  the 
term  pil.  cochiaj. 

KOLA.  A  term  applied  in  Africa 

!  2 
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to  certain  vegetable  products  used 
as  equivalent  to  tea,  coffee,  mate, 
and  cocoa.    See  Cola  Nut. 

KO'SSO  or  KOU'SSO.  Kosin. 
The  flowers  of  the  Brayera  anthel- 
inintica,  a  Rosaceous  plant  of- 
Abyssinia,  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic for  the  expulsion  of  tape- 
worm. 

KOUMISS.  A  vinous  liquid, 
made  by  the  Tartars  from  milk, 
princijDally  from  that  of  mares. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  pre- 
paration made  from  the  milk  of  the 
cow. 

KOWRIE  or  KAUEI.  A  semi- 
fossil  resin,  the  produce  of  the 
Dammara  Australis,  a  large  coni- 
ferous tree  of  New  Zealand ;  the 
resin  is  found  embedded  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  earth. 

KRAME'RIA  TRl'ANDRA. 
Ehatany ;  a  plant  of  the  order 
PolycjalacecB,  imported  from  Peru, 
yielding  rhatany-root,  the  styp- 
ticity  of  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  an  acid  called 
hi'americ  acid. 

KRIEBEL-KRANKHEIT.  The 
German  name  of  a  disease  which 
was  endemic  in  Hesse  and  West- 
phalia, during  a  season  of  dearth. 


in  1597.    It  is  arranged  by  San- 

vages  under  the  head  of  Erysipelaa 
pestileiis ;  and  by  Sagar,  under  tho 
genus  Necrosis. 

KUNDAH-OIL.  An  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Carapa 
Toulouconna ;  also  called  Talli- 
coonah-oil. 

KUPFERNICKEL.  False 
copper.  The  German  name  for  a 
native  arsenide  of  nickel,  which 
sometimes  contains  antimony.  See 
Nickel. 

KTAN'S  PROCESS.  A  pre- 
servative process  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kyan,  and  consisting  in  steep- 
ing wood,  cordage,  &c.,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  mercury,  or 
corrosive  sublimate. 

KT'ESTEIN  (KV7)<7iy,  preg- 
nancy, eaOrjs,  a  covering).  The 
formation  upon  the  surface  of  the 
urine  of  a  film  of  fat,  a  peculiar 
matter  resembling  casein,  and 
crystals  of  ammonia-magnesian 
phosphate.  It  occurs  in  ri_ost  cases 
of  pregnancv. 

KYPHO'SIS  {Kv<j>a,ms,  a  being 
hump-backed,  Hipp.).  Deformitas 
angularis.  Angular  deformity  of 
the  spine.  See  Lordosis  and  Sco- 
liosis. 


L. 


LABARRAQUE'S  SOLUTION. 
A  disinfecting  liquid,  of  which  chlo- 
ride of  soda  is  the  active  ingre- 
dient. It  is  analogous  to  the  well- 
known  bleaching  powder,  chloride 
of  lime. 

LABDACI'SMUS  (Ao/SBo/cio-ftdj). 


An  over-partiality  for  the  use  of 
the  lamlda  or  lahda,  or  letter  I. 
The  term  was  also  used  to  ex- 
press a  faultj' pronunciation  of  this 
letter,  as  when  the  tongue  is 
pressed  against  tho  palate,  and 
produces  the  II  of  the  Spanish,  e.  g. 
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llamare,  almost  like  lyamare,  the  Ih 
of  the  Portuguese,  or  the  gl  of  the 
Italians. — Liddell  and  Scott.  See 
lotacismus  and  Rhotacismus. 

LA'BDANUM  (\riSavov,  the  gum 
of  the  shrub  AtjSo;/).  Ladanum.  A 
resinous  substance  which  exudes 
from  the  Cistua  creticus,  and  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  mild  stimulant  in 
external  applications.  It  is  formed 
into  cylindrical  pieces  called  lab- 
danum  in  tortis. 

Labdaniom  factitium.  Yellow 
wax  and  hog's  lard,  of  each  six 
ounces,  and  black  burnt  ivory,  four 
ounces. 

LABE'LLUM  (dim.  of  lahium,  a 
lip).  A  little  lip  ;  a  term  applied, 
in  botany,  to  the  lip-like  petal  of 
Orchidaceous  plants.  It  is  a  petal 
of  a  corolla  which  is  lower  than 
the  others,  and  often  pendulous. 

LA'BIA  (pi.  of  labium,  a  lip). 
The  lips ;  the  two  movable  veils 
which  close  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  anteriorly.  They  are  late- 
rally united  by  two  acute  angles, 
called  their  commissuref^. 

1.  Labia  majora.  The  two  large 
folds,  constituting  the  external 
orifice  of  the  pudendum;  also 
called  labia  pudendi.    See  Ala. 

2.  Labia  minora.  The  two 
smaller  folds,  situated  within  the 
labia  majora,  and  frequently 
termed  nympho).    See  Ala. 

3.  Labia  leporina  (leporinus, 
from  lep its,  a  hare) .  The  hair-lip  ; 
a  division  of  the  lip,  resembling 
that  of  the  upper  Hp  of  the  hare. 

LABIA'TyE  (labia  and  lab  mm, 
a  hp).  Lamiacem.  A  very  exten- 
sive and  important  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants,  with  irre- 
gular, unsymmetrical,  gamopcta- 
lous  flowers,  and  a  4-lobcd  ovary, 
changing  into  four  seed-like  mo- 
nospurmous  fruits.  The  species 
are  generally  aromatic  and  tonic, 
deriving  this  property  from  the 


secretion  of  a  volatile  oil  in  little 
cysts  or  glands  occupying  the 
leafy  organs.  Familiar  examples 
occTU'  in  thyme,  lavender,  pepper- 
mint, &c. 

LABIOMANCY  {labia,  the  lips, 
Haureia,  power  of  divination).  An 
unclassical  term  denoting  the  art 
by  which  deaf  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  understand  what  is  said 
by  following  the  movements  of  the 
lips  of  the  speaker. 

LA'BOEATORY '  (laborare,  to 
labour).  A  room  or  building  in 
which  researches  in  chemistry, 
biology,  or  physics  are  prose- 
cuted. 

LA'BRUM  {labium).  A  lip  ; 
also,  the  brim  of  any  vessel ;  hence 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  rim  which 
surmounts  the  cotyloid  cavity  has 
been  termed  acetabuU  lahrv/m  car- 
tilagineum. 

The  term  labmtn,  derived  from 
lavare,  to  wash,  denotes  a  basin, 
a  tub,  a  bath.  "  Labrum  in  bali- 
neo,"  a  tub  in  a  bath-room.— 
Cicero. 

LA'BYRINTH.  A  designation 
of  the  internal  ear  or  sentient  por- 
tion of  the  organ  of  hearing.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  cavities,  viz. 
the  vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the 
semi-circular  canals,  which  are 
channelled  through  the  substance 
of  the  petrous  bone,  and  situated 
internally  to  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  complexity  of  its  com- 
munications. 

LAC  (in  Chemistry).  A  term 
synonymous  with  mistura,  as  in 
lac  ammoniaci,  lac  amygdaliB,  &o., 
denoting  a  milky  appoai'ance. 

LAO,  or  GUM-LAC  (/aa/c,  Arab.). 
A  resinous  substance,  which  flows 
from  certain  trees  of  the  East 
Indies,  in  a  state  of  milky  fluid,  in 
consequence  of  the  puncture  made 
by  an  insect,  called  Coccus  lacca, 
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for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
ova.  The  trees  are  the  Ficus  Indica, 
the  Croton  lacciferum,  and  others. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  hic 
known  in  commerce.  Stich-lac  is 
the  substance  known  in  its  natural 
state,  of  a  reddish  colour,  encrust- 
ing small  twiijs.  When  broken  off 
and  boiled  in  water,  it  loses  its  red 
colour,  and  is  then  called  seed-lac. 
When  melted  and  reduced  to  the 
state  of  thin  plates,  it  is  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and  is 
then  called  shell-lac. 

LAC  SULPHURIS.  Milk  of  sul- 
phur; a  preparation  containing 
sulphate  of  lime. 

The  sulphur  proxipitatum  of 
the  present  pharmacopoeia  is  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  sulphide 
of  lime  with  hydrochloric  and 
not  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  so 
contains  no  sulphate  of  lime,  as 
did  the  old  preparation, -to  which 
the  name  milk  of  sulphur  should 
be  confined. 

LAC  VACCI'NUM.  Lac  huhu- 
lum.  Cows'  milk;  an  emulsive 
substance,  consisting  of  globular 
particles  floating  in  a  serous  liquid. 
The  milk  globules  consist  essen- 
tially of  hutter.    See  Milk. 

Cremor  lactis.  Flos  lactis. 
Cream,  or  the  globular  particles  of 
mUk,  which  rise  to  the  surface, 
carrying  with  them  some  casein, 
and  retainino-  some  of  the  serum. 

LACERA'TION  (lacerare,  to 
tear).  A  tearing  of  any  part.- 
The  term  lacerated  is  applied  to 
two  foramina  at  the  base  of  tlio 
cranium,  from  their  lacerated  ap- 
pearance. 

LACE'RTUS  (the  arm).  An 
old  term  applied  to  a  bundle  of 
muscular  fibres,  which  are  en- 
closed in  a  membranous  sheath, 
and  are  divisible  into  smaller  bun- 
dles, apparently  in  an  indefinite 
series.    The  term  is  specially  ap- 


plied to  the  muscular  part  of  the 
arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  tho 
elbow;  "  subjecta  lacertis  bra- 
chia." — Ovid. 

LA'CMUS.  Another  name  for 
litmus,  also  called  lacca  musiva, 
lacca  cterulea,  Dutch  turnsole, 
turnsole  in  cakes,  &c.  See  Lit- 
mus. 

LACOTSriCUM.  A  term  applied 
to  a  vapour-bath,  from  its  having 
been  much  used  by  the  people  of 
Laconia.    It  was  a  sudatorium. 

LA'CQUEE.  An  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  shell-lac,  sandarach,  and 
"Venice  turpentine.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  first  of  the  ingre- 
dients. Lacquering  consists  in  the 
varnishing  brass  with  a  solution 
of  shell-lac  in  spirit,  coloured  with 
dragon's  blood. 

LA'CRYMA.  A  tear  ;  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lacrymal  gland,  and 
flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
The  term  lacryma,  or  lacfama,  is 
obviously  connected  wath  SaKpyou, 
according  to  the  ^olic  method  of 
using  5  for  A,  occasionally.  Da- 
crima  is  an  old  form  of  lacryma. 

1.  The  puncta  lacrymalia  are  the 
esternal  commencements  of  two 
small  tubes,  situated  near  the 
inner  canthi,  called — 

2.  The  lacrymal  canals  or  ducts, 
which  originate  from  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  convey  the 
tears  into — 

3.  The  lacrymal  sac,  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  tears,  an  oval  bag, 
situated  near  tho  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  constituting  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  nasal  duct. 

4.  The  lacvs  lacrymarum  con- 
sists of  a  small  space  in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  between  the  two 
eye-lids,  towards  which  the  tears 
flow. 

LACTALBU'MEN.  Caseum.  Sec^ 

Casein. 

I    LACTA'TION   (lactarc,  to 
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suckle ;  also  to  suck  milk).  The 
process  of  secreting  and  supply- 
ing milk,  of  nursing,  or  suckling. 
Pliny  uses  the  word  lactatus, -which 
is  more  classical  than  lactatio.  The 
following  terms  are  found  :  ubera 
lactantia,  anni  lactantes,  and  in- 
fans  lactavit.  The  first  is  classical. 
The  others  are  of  a  post-classical 
period. 

LA'CTEAL  TUMOR  (lac,  lactis, 
milk).  Galactocele.  Mammary  ab- 
scess ;  milk-tumor  ;  distension  and 
enlargement  of  the  mamma  by  ob- 
struction of  the  lactiferous  ducts, 
or  by  rupture  of  a  milk- duct  and 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue. 
The  "chronic  mammary  tumor" 
of  Astley  Cooper  consists  of  a 
partial  hypertrophy  of  the  gland. 

Lacteal  Calculus.  Concretion 
of  the  earthy  salts  of  the  milk 
in  the  mamma.  Of  rare  occur- 
rence. 

LA'CTEALS  (lac,  lactis,  milk). 
A  set  of  minute  absorbent  vessels, 
which  take  their  origin  in  the  villi 
of  the  intestines ;  their  office  is  to 
ahsorh  the  chyle,  or  milk-like  fluid 
from  the  intestinal  canal  and  con- 
vey it  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTE'SCENCE  (lactescere,  to 
become  capable  of  giving  suck ; 
an  inceptive  form  of  lactere,  to 
contain  milk  or  sap).  A  tendency 
to  milk ;  a  term  denoting  a  pro- 
perty of  certain  plants  which, 
when  wounded,  yield  a  liquor, 
generally  white,  but  occasionally 
yellow  or  red. 

LA'CTICACT.D(/,ac,Zacii;.9,miIk). 
An  acid  produced  whenever  milk, 
and  perhaps  most  animal  fluids, 
become  spontaneously  sour.  Its 
salts  are  called  lactates;  three 
isomeric  forms  are  found  in  the 
human  body. 

LACTI'DE.  A  transparent  crys- 
talline substance,  produced  by  the 


destructive  distillation  of  lactic 
acid.    Lactine  is  sugar  of  milk. 

LACTI'FEROUS  DUCTS  {lac, 
lactis,  milk,  ferre,  to  convey). 
The  milk-conveying  ducts  of  the 
mammary  glands.  The  correspond- 
ing term  in  Greek  is  galacto- 
phorous. 

LACTI'FBEOUS  or  LA'CTEAL 
SWELLING.  A  swelling  of  the 
mamma,  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  accumulation  of  milk  in  a  lac- 
tiferous duct,  the  ajjerture  of 
which  is  closed  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation, and  a  portion  of  its  canal 
obliterated. 

LA'CTIFUGE  {lac,  lactis,  milk, 
fug  ere,  to  expel).  A  medicine 
which  checks  or  diminishes  the 
secretion  of  milk  in  the  mamma. 

LA'CTOCELE  (lac,  lactis,  milk, 
Kr]\i],  tumor).  Milk-tumor;  oc- 
curring during  lactation.  The 
proper  term  is  galactocele. 

LACTO'METBR  [lac,  lactis, 
milk,  iJ.€Tpov,  a  measure).  A  hy- 
brid term  for  a  hydrometer,  which 
is  graduated  for  indicating  the 
specific  gravity  of  milk ;  it  is  a 
simple  tube  closed  at  the  lower 
end,  and  graduated  in  hundredths. 
Qalactometer  is  the  correct  term. 

LACTOPE'PTINE.  A  new 
digestive  preparation  containing 
pepsin,  pancreatin,  jstyalin  or 
diastase,  lactic  aoid,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

L  A'C  T  O  S  C  0  P  E  {lac,  lactis, 
milk,  (TKOTricc,  to  examine).  An 
optical  milk-test.  A  candle  being 
placed  at  three  feet  distance 
from  one  side  of  a  vessel  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  fresh  milk  and 
water,  and  the  eye  of  the  exa- 
miner being  placed  close  to  the 
other  side,  the  presence  of  a 
certain  proportio  n  of  crea  m  renders 
the  figure  of  tho  candle-flame  in- 
distinct. The  proper  term  is 
I  galacLoscopc. 
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LACTOSE.  Galactose,  Ladine 
{lac,  lactis,  milk).  Sugar  of  milk. 
A  dextro-rotatory  sugar  extracted 
from  milk. 

LAOTUCA'RIUM  (lactuca,  the 
lettuce).  Lettuce-opium  2  a  sub- 
stance allied  to  opium  in  appear- 
ance and  in  jshysioal  and  physio- 
logical properties,  prepared  from 
the  milky  juice  of  various  species 
of  Lactuca.  It  contains  a  bitter 
principle  called  lactucin,  an  acid 
called  lactucic,  &c. 

LAOTn'MIXA  {lactare,  to 
suckle).  Lactuciiiiina.  A  name 
given  by  Amatus  Lucitanus  to  in- 
fantile aphtha,  from  the  sup- 
position that  it  originated  in  a 
vitiated  condition  of  the  milk. 

L  A  C  U '  N  A  (lacus,  a  lake) . 
Literally,  a  ditch  containing 
water.  Hence  the  term  lacunce  is 
applied  to  a  multitude  of  follicles 
observed  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra,  and  also 
named  sinuses  of  Morgagni.  The 
largest  of  these,  situated  at  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  meatus,  in  the  upper 
Vfall  of  the  urethra,  is  called  the 
lacuna  magna.  The  term  is  used 
synonymously  with  crypt. 

1.  Lacuna}  in  Bone.  Cavities  in 
bone  communicating,  by  minute 
tubes  or  canaliculi,  with  the 
Haversian  canals. 

2.  Lacuna}  in  Plants.  A  term 
applied  by  Link  to  certain  cavities 
or  air-cells,  of  very  definite  form, 
found  in  some  aquatic  plants. 

3.  Lacunar  circulation.  Cir- 
culation characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  lacuniB  or  open  spaces  at 
certain  intervals. 

LACU'NAR.  Literally,  the 
main  beam  of  a  house,  wliich  is 
arched  or  bent  like  a  bow.  Hence 
the  term  lacunar  orhitw,  the  upper 
wall  or  vault  of  the  orbit. 

LACUS  LACRYMA'LIS.  The 


tear-lake ;  a  triangular  space 
situated  between  the  eye-lids,  at 
the  inner  canthus,  into  which  the 
tear  flows. 

L^VO- GYRATE  (Zcevms,  left, 
gyratus,  turned  round).  Tm-ued 
to  the  left,  as  in  circular  polariza- 
tion.   See  Dextrogyre. 

L.^V0-TA'RTAR1C  ACID. 
A  term  applied  to  the  left-handed 
crystals  which  occur  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  racemicacid.  See  Dextro- 
tartaric. 

LJE'Y'OLOSE{la}Vus,\eit).  One 
of  the  constituents  of  fruit-sugar 
or  inverted  sugar.  It  is  named 
from  its  rotating  the  plane  of 
13olarization  to  the  left.  See  Dex- 
trose and  Dextrogyre. 

LAGE'TTA  LliSfTEA'RIA.  The 
Lacebark-tree,  a  plant  of  the 
order  Thymelacece,  possessing  the 
properties  of  mezereum.  Its  bark 
is  capable  of  being  separated  into 
thin  white  layers,  resembling  lace- 
worlc,  and  may  even  be  washed 
with  soap,  like  linen. 

LAGNE'SIS  {Kdyi't^s  or  Xdyvos, 
lustful).  Lust;  inordinate  desire 
of  sexual  intercourse ;  the  name 
of  a  genus  adopted  by  Good,  and 
intended  to  include  the  satyrisis 
and  nymphomania  of  Sauvages. 

LAGOPHTHA'LMOS  {Kayds, 
a  hare,  6(p6aAfjL6s,  the  eye).  Ocu- 
lus  leporinus.  The  hare's  eye  ;  a 
disease  in  which  there  is  an  in- 
ability to  close  the  palpebrae. 
Shortening  of  the  upper  lid. 

LAGO'STOMA  (Kayds,  a  hare, 
(TTti/ict,  the  mouth).  The  Greek 
term  for  labia  leporina,  or  hare- 
lip. 

LAGUNES,  BORACIC  ACID. 
Basins  of  brickwork  containing 
water,  into  which  boracic  acid 
vapours  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  acid  from 
the  vapour  by  condensation. 

LAIT  DE  POULE.    An  emul- 
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sion,  employed  by  the  French  as 
an  artificial  milk  for  infants,  and 
consisting  of  the  raw  yolk  of  an 
egg  diflFused  by  agitation  in  a  pint 
of  warm  water  sweetened  with 
sugar. 

LAKE.  A  term  applied  to 
certain  insoluble  compounds, 
formed  by  precipitating  colouring 
matter  with  an  earth  or  oxide. 
Almost  [  all  vegetable  colouring 
matters  may  be  precipitated  into 
lakes,  by  means  of  alum  or  oxide 
of  tin.  The  principal  lakes  are 
carmine,  Florentine-lake,  and 
madder-lake. 

LALLA'TIO  [lallare,  to  sing 
lullaby).  Lullaby-speech  ;  a  name 
given  by  the  Komans  to  that  variety 
oipsellismus,  in  which  the  letter  L 
is  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or  sub- 
stituted for  an  R;  as  when  de- 
lusive is  pronounced  deU'usive,  as 
though  the  I  possessed  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  II,  or  the  Italian 
gl ;  or,  as  when  parable  is  pro- 
nounced payable. 

LAMBDACrSMUS.  This  term 
is  described  under  the  article 
Labdacismus,  the  Greek  [K  being 
pronounced  as    well  as 

Aa/i/35a. 

LAMBDOIDA'LIS  SUTU'RA 
(the  Greek  A,  lambda,  elSos,  like- 
ness). A  suture  which  marks  the 
junction  of  the  parietal  and 
occipital  bones  of  the  cranium, 
named  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  letter  lambda. 
\_Lamhdoides  is  the  proper  term  ; 
and  lambdoidalis,  if  admissible 
at  all,  must  mean,  not  resembling 
the  letter  A,  or  lambda,  but  .  be- 
longing to  that  which  is  lamb- 
doides,  or  lambda-shaped.  — 
Mayne.]  Compare  Ethmoidalis 
and  Spenoidulis. 

LAME'LLA  (dim.  of  lamina, 
a  plate).  A  small  plato  or  scale, 
as  applied  to  the  gill  of  a  mush- 


room, to  a  foliaceous  scale  ap- 
pended to  the  corolla  of  certain 
l^lants,  &c. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIA'TA  (la- 
mella,  brancliics,  gills).  A  class 
of  mollusca  in  which  the  gills  are 
lamellar. 

LA'MINA.  Literally,  a  small 
plate  of  any  metal.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  foliated  structure  of 
bones  or  other  organs. 

1.  Lamina  cinerea.  A  thin 
layer  of  gray  substance  connecting 
the  border  of  the  corpus  callosum 
with  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
nerves. 

2.  Lamina  cornea.  A  horn- 
coloured  lamina  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  teenia  thalami  optici, 
OD  semicircularis. 

3.  Lamina  cribrosa.  A  cribri- 
form or  sieve-like  layer,  formed 
by  the  sclerotica  at  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  so  named 
from  the  numerous  minute  open- 
ings by  which  it  is  pierced  for  the 
passage  of  the  nervous  filaments. 

4.  Lamina  spiralis.  The  plate 
or  septum  of  the  cochlea,  which 
is  wound  spirally  round  the  mo- 
diolus, dividing  the  cochlea  into 
two  parts. 

5.  Lamina  fusca.  Membrana 
fusca.  The  light  -  brown  inner 
lining  of  the  sclerotic  tunic  of 
the  eye-ball. 

LAMP-BLACK.  Fulirjo  lam- 
padum.  A  variety  of  carbon, 
characterized  by  a  total  absence 
of  crystalline  structure  and  by 
its  exceedingly  minute  state  of 
division.  It  is  generally  preijarod 
from  coal-tar. 

LAM  PIC  ACID.  An  acid 
obtained  from  tho  combustion  of 
other  by  means  of  a  lamp  furnished 
with  a  coil  Of  jilantinum-wire. 
It  is  merely  acetic  acid,  combined 
with  ctherous  matter.  It  is  also 
called  aldeliydic  acid. 
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LANA  PHILOSO'PHICA. 
Philosoptiical  -wool,  flowers  of 
zinc,  or  the  snowy  flakes  of  white 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  arise  and 
float  in  the  air  from  the  combus- 
tion of  that  metaL 

LANCET  (lancetta,  dim.  of 
lancea,  a  spear).  A  surgical  in- 
strnment,  sharp-iDointed  and  two- 
edged,  used  in  phlebotomy,  in 
opening  tnmors,  &c. 

LANCINA'TING  (lancinare,  to 
tear  up).  A  term  applied  to  the 
peculiar  stahhing  jaains  which 
accompany  cancer. 

LANCISI,  NERVES  or.  Some 
filaments,  found  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  are 
by  some  authors  called  the 
longitudinal  nerves  of  Lancisi. 

LAND-SCDRVy.  Anafi"ection, 
consisting  in  circular  spots, 
stripes,  or  jDatches,  scattered  over 
the  thighs,  arms,  and  trunk ;  it 
is  called  by  Bateman  purpura 
hcemorrhagica,  from  the  occasional 
haemorrhage  from  the  mouth, 
nostrils,  or  viscera;  and,  by  the 
German  writers,  morbus  macidosus 
Werlhofii. 

LANGUAGE.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  the 
faculty  which  acquires  a  know- 
ledge of  arbitrary  signs,  and  in- 
dulges in  all  exercises  connected 
with  words.  Its  organ  is  sup- 
j)osed  to  he  situated  at  the 
very  back  part  of  the  orbit, 
and,  when  much  developed, pushes 
the  orbit  and,  with  it,  the  eye 
forward. 

LANOLIN  {lana,  wool).  The 
name  given  by  Liebreich  to  a  fat 
extracted  from  wool. 

LANTHANUM  (\aveduw,  to  be 
hidden).  A  rare  metal  occurring 
with  cerium  and  didymium,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  its  having 
long  escaped  notice,  from  having, 
in  fact,    lain    hid  in    oxido  of 


cerium,  which  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oxide  of  a  single 
metal. 

L  ANU'GO  fZa7ia,  wool).  1. 
Wool ;  the  woolly  part  of  any- 
thing; lanugo  linea,  scraping  of 
linen,  lint.  2.  Down;  the  first 
and  temporary  hairs  of  the  in- 
fant ;  the  first  beard  ;  "a  prima 
lanugine,"  from  the  beginning  of 
puberty. 

LA'PAROCELB  (Kairdpa,  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  between 
the  ribs  and  the  hips  ;  Kri\r),  a 
tumor).  Rupture  or  hernia  in  the 
lumbar  regions. 

LAPARO'TOMY  (Ka-rapa,  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  between 
the  ribs  and  the  hips,  and  reixfoi, 
to  cut).  An  exploratory  opening 
of  the  abdomen,  which  may  or 
may  not  involve  an  incision 
into  the  bowel;  when  the  latter 
occurs,  the  operation  would  be 
correctly  termed  laparo-entero- 
tomy. 

LAPIDE'LLUM  (lapis,  a  stone). 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  spoon, 
formerly  used  to  take  small  stones 
out  of  the  bladder.  The  word 
affords  an  instance  of  arbitrary 
and  absurd  derivation. 

LAPIS.  A  generic  term,  sig- 
nifying all  kinds  of  stones;  thus 
lapis  c.alcareus  is  limestone  ;  lapis 
infernalis,  lunar  caustic  or  nitrate 
of  silver ;  lapis  caJaminaris,  impure 
carbonate  of  zinc;  lapis  lazuli, 
azure  stone,  a  mineral  from  which 
the  blue  colour  ultra-marine  is 
prepared,  &c. 

LA'QUEUS.  A  noose  or  halter. 
A  term  applied  to  a  fasciculus  or 
bundle  of  fibres  occurring  in 
several  parts  of  the  brain. 

Laqueus  gutturis.  A  malignant 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  in 
whicli  tbe  patient  appears  as  if 
sufl'ocatod  by  a  noose. 

LARD.     Adeps  suillus.  The 
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fat  of  the  sits  scrofa,  or  Hog, 
melted  down.  Purified  lard,  or 
adeps  prceparatus,  is  lard  melted 
in  boiling  water,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  salt. 

LARDACEIN.  The  same  as 
Amyloid  substance.  See  Amyloid 
degeneration. 

LAEDA'O  EOTJS.  A  term 
applied  to  tissues  which,  from  can- 
cerous disease,  resemble  lard. 
Hence  the  terms  morbus  lardaoeus, 
lardy  disease  ;  morbus  cereus,  waxy 
disease,  &c.    See  Larinoid. 

LA'EINOID  (\apiv6s,  fat,  elSos, 
likeness).  Lardiform ;  lard-like; 
a  designation  of  a  form  of  cancer 
in  which  the  morbid  product 
resembles  fat  or  lard.  See  Lar- 
daceous. 

LARYA  {larva,  a  mask).  The 
immatare  insect  after  it  has 
emerged  from  the  egg. 

Larvalis.    See  Porrigo. 

LA'EYNX  (Aapuyf,  the  larynx). 
The  organ  of  the  voice ;  the 
superior  part  of  the  trachea, 
situated  immediately  under  the  os 
hyoides,  and  consisting  of  the 
thyroid,  cricoid,  and  arytfcnoid 
cartilages,  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
vocal  ligaments. 

1.  Laryngeal.  The  designation 
of  nerves  furnished  by  the  par 
vagnm,  and  distributed  to  the 
larynx  ;  these  are  the  superior 
laryngeal  and  the  recurrent  or  in- 
ferior laryngeal  nerves. 

2.  Laryngismus  stridulus  (Aa- 
pvyyt(Tij.6s,  from  \apuyy'i(a),  to 
croak  as  a  raven).  Apnoea  in- 
fantum. Spurious  or  spasmodic 
croup  ;  a  spasmodic  state  of  the 
glottis,  especially  characterized  by 
crowing  inspiration,  occasioned 
by  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis. 

3.  Laryngitis.  Inflammation 
of  the  larynx.  The  acute  form 
has  been  termed  cynanche  laryn- 
gea;  the  chronic  ia  a  species  of 


tuberculosis,  known  as  phthisis 
laryngea. 

4.  Laryngo-phony  {(poivi),  voice). 
The  sound  of  the  voice  heard 
through  the  stethoscope,  when 
placed  over  the  larnyx  or  trachea. 
See  Auscultation. 

5.  Laryngoscope  {ffKoir^ai,  to 
view).  A  sj)eculum  which  is  in- 
troduced into  the  fauces  for  ex- 
amining the  condition  of  the 
larynx.  It  consists  of  a  concave 
mirror,  by  which  light  is  thrown 
upon  a  small  plane  mirror  placed 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Semon  has  re- 
cently managed  to  dispense  with 
the  large  concave  mirror  by  using 
in  its  place  a  small  incandescent- 
electric  light  which  is  fixed  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  small  plane 
mirror. 

6.  Laryngo-tomy  (ron-f],  section). 
An  oiDeration  for  opening  the 
larynx  through,  the  ci-ico-thyroid 
membrane.  When  the  operation 
is  performed  tlirough  some  part; 
of  the  trachea,  it  is  called  tracheo- 
tomy. A  third  operation  has 
been  performed,  called  laryngo- 
tracheo-tomy,  by  opening  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane  and  dividing 
the  cricoid  cartilage  with  the 
ujDper  rings  of  the  trachea. 

L:AS0I'VUS.  Wanton;  an 
epithet  applied  by  Paracelsus  to 
chorea,  from  the  j)eculiar  con- 
tortions of  the  limbs  in  that  dis- 
ease. 

LA'SEE.  Silphion.  A  gum- 
resin  highly  esteemed  among  the 
Ancients,  the  produce  ot  an  um- 
bolliferons  plant  supi^osed  to  be 
Lasorpitium  siler.  The  term  laser 
was  formerly  applied  to  asafoetida, 
and  it  has  been  suspected  tliat  the 
latter  term  was  derived  from  the 
former — asa,  quasi  laser. 

LATENT  (Latere,  to  lie  hid).  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  of  which 
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the  diagnosis  is  very  obscure  ;  to 
the  period  during  which  a  disease 
is  supposed  to  be  existing  with- 
out manifesting  itself ;  to  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  enters  a 
body  during  a  change  of  form ; 
and  to  huds  which  have  passed 
the  season  of  expansion  without 
development. 

LATERI'TIOUS  {later,  lateris, 
a  brick).  A  term  applied  to  the 
red  or  hrich-dust  sediment  depo- 
sited from  the  urine  in  some 
stages  of  fever.  This  was  sup- 
posed by  Proust  to  constitute  a 
peculiar  acid,  which  he  named  the 
rosaic. 

LA'TEX  {latere,  to  be  hidden). 
Any  kind  of  liquor,  especially 
water,  squeezed  out.  This  term 
denotes,  in  botany,  a  highly  ela- 
borated and  highly  organized 
juice,  which  is  not  formed  imme- 
diately from  the  fluid  matter  ab- 
sorbed from  without ;  it  is  the 
vital  fluid  of  vegetation.  The 
tissue,  in  which  this  juice  is 
found,  is  termed  laticiferous  tis- 
sue, and  more  recently  cinenchy- 
ma. 

LATI'BULUM  (latere,  to  lie 
hid).  A  hiding-place.  The  femes, 
or  hidden  matter,  of  infectious 
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LATI'SSIMUS  DOESI  {latissi- 
mus,  superl.  of  latus,  broad,  dor- 
sum, the  back).  A  flat  muscle, 
situated  on  the  back  and  side  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  It 
moves  the  arm  backwards  and 
downwards,  or  brings  forward 
the  body  when  the  hand  is  fixed. 
It  has  received  the  offensive  ap- 
pellations of  scalptor  ani  and  ten- 
sor ani. 

LAU'DANUM.  I  The  Tinctura 
Opii  of  the  pbarmacopcoias.  The 
tei-m,  it  is  said,  was  originally 
ladunuvi. 

LAUGHING   GAS.    The  pro- 


toxide of  nitrogen,  or  nitrous 
oxide  ;  named  from  its  peculiar 
effects  when  inhaled.  By  Priest- 
ley it  was  termed  dephlogisticated 
nitrous  air. 

LAURIN.  An  active  and  bit- 
ter principle  contained  in  Laurus 
nohilis,  the  true  laurel  or  sweet 
bay,  the  berries  of  which  are 
oflicitial  in  this  country,  but  are 
little  used  in  medicine. 

LAUEO-UERASUS.  The  com- 
mon or  broad-leaved  laurel,  a 
species  of  Cerasus,  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  of  hydrocya- 
nic acid  secreted  in  its  leaves. 

LAVA'MEN  {lavare,  to  wash). 
An  unclassical  term  for  the  Greek 
word  enema,  or  injection. 

LAYA'NDULA  YEEA.  Com- 
mon lavender;  the  plant  from 
which  the  oil  and  the  spirit  of 
lavender  are  prepared.  Ic  enters 
also  into  the  composition  of  Eau 
de  Cologne  and  Thieves'  Vinegar. 

Lavandula  spica,,  French 
lavender,  which  yields  the  oil  of 
spike,  sometimes  called  "  foreign 
oil  of  lavender,"  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  oil  of  lavan- 
dula  stcechas,  the  true  oil  of  spihe. 

LAVATO'EIUM  {lavare,  to 
wash).  A  lavatory ;  a  place  for 
washing.  Lavatio  is  not  only  a 
bathing,  but,  by  metonymy,  a 
bathing-place,  a  bath.  Lavacrum 
is  also  a  bath. 

LAVEE,  PUEPLE.  The  Por- 
phyra  laciniata,  an  algaccous 
plant,  pickled  with  salt ;  of  anti- 
scorbutic properties.  The  broad 
green  laver  is  the  Ulva  latissima, 
of  inferior  qualities. 

LAVIPE'DIUM  (lavare,  to 
wash,  pes,  the  foot).  An  un- 
couth word  for  a  foot-bath. 
Fediluvium,  though  uuclassical, 
is  a  better  term.  The  term  pelhi,- 
vium  is  used  by  Fcstus. 

LA'XATIVES      (kxarc,  to 
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loosen).  Mild  purgatives  ;  medi- 
cines which'  loosen  the  contents 
of  the  intestines.    See  Cathartics. 

L  AXA'TOR  TY'MP ANI  ( laxare, 
tt)  loosen).  The  anterior  liga- 
ment of  the  malleus  formerly  sup- 
posed to  contain  muscular  fibres  ; 
it  runs  from  the  processus  graci- 
lis of  the  malleus  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum  near  the  fis- 
sure of  Glaser. 

LAYEEING.  A  mode  of  pro- 
pagating plants  by  laying  down 
or  bending  the  shoots,  so  that  a 
portion  of  them  can  he  covered 
with  earth.  A  shoot  so  treated 
is  termed  a  layer,  and  the  point 
which  furnishes  the  layer  is  called 
a  stole  or  stool. 

LAZARE'TTO(Za22ere);fo,Italian, 
from  lazzero,  a  leper).  A  pest- 
house,  or  establishment  for  facili- 
tating the  performance  of  quaran- 
tine, and  particularly  the  purifi- 
cation of  goods  arriving  from 
places  infected  with  disease.  The 
name  lazaretto  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  St.  Lazarus,  the  pro- 
tector of  lepers.  See  Quaran- 
tine. 

LEAD.  Plumhum.  A  soft, 
bluish-white  metal,  very  rarely 
found  native  or  in  the  metallic 
state,  but  chiefly  obtained  from 
galena,  or  the  sulphide  of  the 
metal.  The  alchemists  called  it 
Saturn,  because  they  thought  it 
the  oldest  of  the  seven  metals 
then  known,  and  so  bore  some 
analogy  "to  the  father  of  the  gods. 
From  its  power  of  dissolving 
other  metals,  it  was  further  fan- 
cied to  resemble  Saturn,  who,  in 
fabulous  lore,  was  in  the  habit  of 
devouring  his  own  children. 

1.  Black  lead.  Plumbago,  or 
graphite  ;  a  carburet  of  iron,  em- 
ployed in  making  pencils,  cru- 
cibles, &c.  The  term  is  evidently 
a  misnomer. 
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2.  Red  lead.  Minium,  or  red 
oxide  of  lead  ;  a  tasteless  powder 
of  an  intensely  red  colour,  often 
inclining  to  orange. 

3.  White  lead.  Cerussa  ;  gene- 
rally basic  carbonate  of  lead;  a 
white  substance,  produced  in  the 
form  of  flakes,  by  the  action  of 
the  vapour  of  vinegar  on  lead. 
It_  may  be  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  forming  a  crystallizable 
salt,  called,  from  its  sweetness, 
s  ugar  of  lead. 

4.  Sugar  of  lead.  Normal  ace- 
tate of  lead  ;  an  irritant  poison, 
prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in 
pyroligneous  acid,  or  by  exposing 
lead,  half  immersed  in  acetic 
acid,  to  heat  and  air. 

LEAD  LINE.    See  Gum. 

LEAD  PALSY.  Paralysis  Sa- 
iurnina.  Painters'  palsy.  A  form 
of  paralysis  occurring  among 
workmen  in  lead-mines,  painters, 
plumbers,  and  others  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  emanations  of  lead 

LEAF-BUD.  The  rudiment  of 
a  young  branch,  or  a  growing 
point  covered  with  rudimentary 
leaves  called  scales. 

LEAF  EUST.  The  growth  on 
the  leaves  of  fruit-trees  of  the 
fungus  Roestelia  cancellata 

LEAPING  AGUE.  The  name 
of  a  disease  occurring  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  consisting 
of  a  morbid  propensity  to  leaping 
&c. 

LEAVEN  {le-vain,  Fr.,  from 
levare,  to  raise).  Fermented 
dough  ;  a  part  of  the  common 
dough  preserved  until  the  next 
baking,  by  which  time  it  has  be- 
come sour.  By  the  process  of 
fermentation  in  this  preserved 
dough,  lactic  and  acetic  acids  are 
formed.  Yeast  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  leaven  with  precisely 
the  samo  oflTect. 

LEOANO'filC  ACID.    An  aci  1 
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obtained  from  the  lichen  Lecanor a 
tartarea,  or  cudbear.  See  Cudbear. 

LE'CCA''-GUM.  Olive -gum. 
These  are  inaccurate  terms  for  a 
resiniform  exudation  of  the  Olea 
Huropwa,  or  European  Olive.  It 
contains  olivile,  brown  resin,  and 
benzoic  acid. 

LE'CITHIN  (XfVieos,  the  yollr 
of  an  egg).  A  complex  body  con- 
taining nitrogen  and  phosphorus ; 
it  is  found  in  the  brain,  nerves, 
yolk  of  eggs,  &o. ;  when  acted  on  by 
baryta-water  it  decomposes  into 
glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  stearic 
acid,  and  neurin. 

LBDO'YEN'S  DISINFECTING 
FLUID.  A  solution  of  one 
drachm  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  for  destroying 
the  unpleasant  odotir  of  animal, 
and  vegetable  substances  which 
are  evolving  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  hydro-sulphuret  of  am- 
monia. 

LEECH.  A  genus  of  the  class 
Vermes,  and  order  Intestina.  See 
Hirudo  and  Sanguisuga. 

LEGU'MBN  (leg ere,  to  gather). 
A  legume  ;  a  one-celled,  two- 
valved,  superior  fruit,  dehiscent 
by  both  sutures,  and  bearing 
seeds  on  each  margin  of  its  ven- 
tral suture.  See  Capsule  and 
Siliqua. 

1.  Legumen  lomentaceum.  A 
lomentum  ;  a  fruit  differing  from 
a  legume  in  being  contracted  in 
the  spaces  between  each  seed, 
and  there  separating  into  distinct 
pieces. 

2.  Legumin.  An  albuminous 
substance,  contained  in  peas, 
beans,  and  lentils,  in  so  abundant 
a  quantity  as  frequently  to  exceed 
the  proportion  of  gluten  in  bread, 
and  of  fibrin  in  meat.  It  is  also 
called  vegetable  casein,  and  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  albuminoid 
or  protein  group  of  substances. 
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LEGUMINO'S^.  .A  very  ex- 
tensive and  important  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  cha- 
racterized generally  by  papiliona- 
ceous flowers  and  leguminous 
fruits.  Familiar  examples  occur 
in  peas,  trefoils,  liquorice,  indigo, 
&c. 

LEIDENPOST'S  PHENOME- 
NON. The  spheroidal  shape  as- 
sumed by  water  and  other  liquids 
when  placed  on  the  surface  of 
very  hot  metallic  plates ;  the 
globule  of  liquid  can  be  seen  to 
be  separated  from  the  heated  sur- 
face by  a  distinct  space  occupied 
by  a  cushion  of  vapour  evolved 
from  the  heated  liquid. 

LEIPOPSY'CHIA  (Xe'iTTu,  to 
leave,  ^vxri,  the  soul  or  the  life). 
Deliquiuvi  animi.  Fainting.  The 
term  used  by  Hippocrates  for 
syncope  ;  Galen  uses  apopsycliia. 
It  is  synonymous  with  the  leipo- 
thymia  of  Sauvages.  See  Apsy- 
chia. 

LEITEE'S  COIL.  A  coil  _  of 
flexible  metallic  tubing  which 
jnay  be  readily  moulded  so  as  to 
fit  any  part  of  the  body,  and 
through  which,  when  in  iise,  a 
current  of  either  hot  or  cold 
water  is  kept  constantly  flowing. 

LEMERY'S  VOLCANO.  A 
mixture  of  iron-filings  with  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight  of  pow- 
dered sulphur.  On  burying  seve- 
ral pounds  of  the  moist  mixture, 
a  gwase'-volcano  is  produced. 

LEMERY'S  AVHITE  PRECIPI- 
TATE. A  name  applied  by 
Lemery  to  the  amido-chloride  of 
mercury,  to  distinguish  it  from 
precipitated  calomel,  also  called 
on  the  Continent  "  white  precipi- 
tate." It  has  had  various  other 
names,  as  cosmetic  mercury,  &c.  ; 
it  is  popularly  called  white  preci- 
pitate, or  tuhite  oxide  of  mercury. 
LEMNIAN  EARTH.    A  com- 
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pound  of  aluminum,  found  in  the 
Island  of  Lemnos.  It  is  also 
called  sphragide  (acppayis,  a  seal), 
and  terra  sigillata,  from  its  being 
formerly  cut  into  pieces,  and 
stamped  with  a  seal.  It  is  simi- 
lar to  Armenian  bole. 

LEMNISCUS  (a  ribbon).  A 
collection  of  nerve  fibres  whichj 
emerging  laterally  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pons,  cross  obliquely 
the  prolongation  of  the  cerebellar 
peduncles. 

LEMONS,  SALT  OF.  A  pre- 
paration for  removing  iron-moulds 
from  linen,  and  consisting  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  bin  oxalate  of 
potass,  or  salt  of  sorrel,  in  equal 
proportions.  The  essential  oil  of 
lemons  is  extracted  from  the 
minute  cells  visible  in  the  rind  of 
the  lemon. 

LEMO'SITAS  (Atj^t?,  a  humor 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye).  Inflam- 
mation of  the  angles  of  the  eye. 

LENITIVES  {lenire,  to  assuage). 
Soothing  medicines ;  medicines 
which  allay  irritation  ;  gentle  pur- 
gatives. Lenitive  Electuary,  or 
the  Electuarium  Sennte,  is  the 
former  name  of  the  Confectio 
SenuBe. 

LENS  (lens,  lentis,  Latin,  a 
small  bean).  Properly,  a  small 
roundish  glass,  shaped  like  a 
lentil,  or  bean.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  crystalline  body 
situated  behind  the  transparent 
cornea  of  the  eye,  for  concentrat- 
ing the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus. 
See  Long-sightedness  and  Short- 
sightedness. 

LENTI'CULA  (dim.  of  lens,  a 
Ifintil-seed).  Tlie  term  used  by 
Celsus  for  freckles,  from  their  cor- 
respondence in  colour  and  size 
with  the  lentil.  A  better  term  is 
lentigo.    See  Phacia. 

LENTI'CULAR  [lens,  Icntis,  a 
lentil).    Lena-shaped ;  a  term  ap- 


plied to  parts  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a  lentil-seed. 

1.  Lenticular  ganglion.  Another 
name  for  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
situated  at  the  external  side  of 
the  optic  nerve. 

2.  Lenticular  •papillce.  See  Pa- 
pillce  circumvallatce. 

3.  Lenticular  hone.  Another 
name  for  the  os  orbiculare. 

LENTI'CULAR.  The  unintel- 
ligible name  of  an  instrument 
for  removing  the  irregularities  of 
bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perfora- 
tion made  in  the  cranium  by  the 
trephine. 

LENTI'GO  (lens,  lentis,  a  len- 
til). Spichi-osis  lenticula.  A 
freckle ;  a  small,  round,  yellow, 
or  greenish-yellow  lentil-shaped 
spot,  seated  in  the  rete  mucosum. 
Unlike  ephelis,  lentigo  is  indepen- 
dent of  season. 

LENTILLES  DECENTREES. 
Excentric  lenses;  employed  by 
Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  in  presbyopia. 
No  muscular  effort  being  required, 
vision  is  hereby  rendered  mate- 
rially easier  and  less  fatiguing. 

LENTI'TIS.  A  barbarous 
word,  denoting  inflammation  of 
the  crystalline  lens.    See  Lens. 

LENTUR  [lentus,  clammy).  The 
viscidity  or  clamminess  of  a  fluid. 
Pliny  has  lentor  resinosus,  lentor 
picis. 

Lentor  of  the  Hood.  The  name 
given  by  Boerhaavo  to  viscidity 
of  the  blood,  to  which  he  as- 
cribed the  existence  of  fever; 
maintaining  that  the  general  dis- 
turbance which  constitutes  fever 
proceeds  from  an  error  loci  of  the 
viscid  blood,  &o.  Henco  tho 
terms  diluents,  humectants,  at- 
tenuants,  &c.,  wore  ajiplied  to 
medicines  which  wcro  supposed 
to  dissolve  that  tenacity ;  while 
those  of  an  opposite  character 
were  called  insx>issants. 
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LEONTI'ASIS  {Xeourlaai^,  the 
early  stage  of  elephantiasis ; 
AeovTiao),  to  be  like  a  lion). 
Elephantiasis  leonina.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  tubercular  species 
of  elephantiasis  ;  so  termed  from 
its  imparting  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  stern  aspect  of  the 
lion.    See  Satyriasis. 

Leontiasis  ossea.  A  term  ajj- 
plied  by  Virchow  to  a  disease 
in  which  the  bones  of  the  skull 
and  face  are  enormously  increased 
in  bulk,  so  that  the  cranial  and 
other  cavities  are  much  encroach- 
ed upon. 

LEPIDO'SIS  (Xeiri'y,  XfwiSos,  a 
scale).  The  formation  of  scale- 
skin  ;  an  efflorescence  of  scales 
over  different  parts  of  the  body, 
often  thickening  into  crusts.  The 
term  was  emi^loyed  by  Mason 
Good  as  generic  to  pityriasis. 
Scale-skin,  -when  formed,  is  lepi- 
doma.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

LE'PRA  (AeTrpa,  leprosy,  from 
AeTrpos,  scaly).  "Lepras  Veres. 
Elephantiasis  Graecorum.  True 
Leprosy."  Willan  used  the  term 
lepra  for  what  is  now  termed 
psoriasis,  and  its  use  by  other 
authors  for  various  scaly  lesions 
of  the  skin,  such  as  a  scaly  syphi- 
lide,  has  caused  great  confusion  ; 
lepra  guttata,  gyrata,  diffusa,  inve- 
terata  are  all  certain  supposed 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  disease, 
namely  psoriasis. 

"  The  Greeks  admitted  three 
forms  of  lepra,  namely  alphas, 
melas,  and  leuce,  and  adopted  the 
term  elephantiasis  as  embracing 
melas  and  leuce.  Willan  retained 
the  term  lepra  in  connection  with 
alphos  ;  but  modern  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  its  association  with  the 
Elephantiasis  Grascorum  solely." 
— J<J.  Wilson. 

Lepra  mutilans.  The  name 
given  by  Dr.  Stendone,  of  Halle, 


to  the  anaesthetic  form  of  leprosy, 
characterized  by  destruction  of 
bone. 

LEPRIA'SIS  (\€7rpioc»,  id.  qu. 
Keivpaw,  to  have,  or  catch,  the 
leprosy,  of  men).  A  term  gene- 
rally applicable  to  the  leprous  or 
squamous  tribe  of  diseases.  Lepi- 
dosis  lepriasis  is  the  equivalent 
of  alphos. 

LEPTOMENINGI'TIS  (Aettto's 
fine ;  jU.7)t'i7?,  a  membrane).  In- 
flammation of  the  pia  mater. 

LE'PTOTHRIX  (\e7rTo9/)<^,  with 
fine  hair).  A  long,  thread-like, 
many-jointed  Bacterium,  also 
called  Bacillus.  See  Bacteria. 
Leptothrin  autumnalis  is  the  har- 
vest-bug. Leptothrix  huccalis  is 
found  in  the  mouth,  and  has  no 
pathological  significance. 

Ferment  of  leptothrix.  The  com- 
monest of  the  fermenting  muce- 
dinales  of  saccharine  solutions, 
occurring  in  association  with 
diphtheritic  phenomena  in  the 
oesophagus,  stomach,  &c.,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  imbibition  of 

LERE'SIS;  LERE'MA  (Aijpe'a;, 
to  doat).  The  former  term  de- 
notes the  talking  of  nonsense  ;  the 
latter,  the  nonsense  talked.  They 
are  the  result  of  dotage. 

LE'SION  [Iwsio,  from  la-dere,  to 
hurt).  Any  injury  or  morbid 
change  in  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions or  the  texture  of  organs. 
Under  the  term  organic  lesions, 
Pinel  includes  most  of  the  chronic 
disorders  which  are  unaccompa- 
nied by  fever,  inflammation,  hce- 
morrhage,  or  nervous  afiection. 

LE'THARGY  (x-neapyla,  drow- 
siness, from  \vdv,  forgetfulness). 
A  state  of  unnaturally  deep  and 
prolonged  sleep,  a  condition  inter- 
mediate between  the  sleep  of 
health  and  complete  coma.  If 
not  the  result  of  unusual  fatigue 
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itis  often  an  alarming  symptom,  in- 
dicating congestion  of  thebrain,and 
a  disposition  to  apoplexy,  or  even  an 
impending  attack  of  that  disease. 

LEUCA'SMUS  {\euK6s,  white). 
A  whitening,  or  growing  white  ; 
n  whitening  of  the  skin  from  de- 
ficiency of  pigment ;  a  synonym  of 
leucoderma. 

LEU'CIC  ACID  (KevKos,  white). 
An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  leucin,  forming  one 
of  the  lactic  series  of  acids. 

LEU'CIN  (Afy/cd?,  white).  Apo- 
sepedin.  Amido-isocaproic  acid.  A 
white  crystalline  body  formed 
during  the  decomposition  of  nitro- 
genous substances,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  pancreatic  digestion 
of  proteids,  it  is  also  found  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  &c. 

LEU'COCYTE  white, 
Kvro%,  a  cell).  A  white  cell ;  a 
white  corpuscle  of  the  blood. 
See  Leucoci/thmmia. 

LEUCOCYTHyE'MIA  (AcvkSs, 
white,  /euros,  a  cell,  alfia,  blood). 
Leucluninia ;  lymphw7nia.  A  form 
of  cachectic  anaemia,  characterized 
by  an  excessive  quantity  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood.  It  is 
termed  splenic  when  the  disease 
originates  in  tho  spleen,  lymphatic 
when  it  arises  from  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  lymph  glandular  system 
LEUCOCYTO'SIS  (heuKds, 
white,  KuTor,  acell).  Tho  term  ap- 
plied to  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood  in  which  there  is  a  mo- 
derate increase  in  tho  number  of 
white  blood  corpuscles. 

LEUCODE'liMA(Afi/«o56>aTos, 
adj.,  with  a  white  skin  or  fur). 
A  faulty  term  ibr  white  skin,  or 
white  discoloration  of  tho  skin 
from  arrest  of  cutaneous  pigment ; 
also  called  (eucopatkia  and  viti- 
li'jn.  It  occurs  in  tho  "piebald 
n(!gro."  Tho  correct  term  ia  der- 
mato-leucoma. 


I  LEU'COLINE  Leucol;  Qiiino- 
line.  A  compound  found  in  the 
least  volatile  portions  of  the  basic 
oil  of  coal-tar. 

LEU'COLYTES  {K^vk6s,  white, 
Auto's,  soluble).  The  designation 
of  a  class  of  mineralizing  (or 
electro-negative)  elements,  which 
are  characterized  by  forming 
colourless  solutions  in  acids.  These 
are  antimony,  tin,  mercury, 
&c. 

LEUCO'MA  (AeuK-oj^a,  anything 
whitened,  from  Afiy«:Jj,  white)'. 
Albugo.  Cornea  opaca.  A  dense 
opacity,  extending  through  the 
lamina3  of  the  cornea.  The 
slighter  form  of  opacity  is  termed 
nebula,  haziness,  or  dulness;  and 
a  small  patch  or  speck,  macula-. 
The  popular  term  for  opacity  is 
film. 

LEUCOPA'THIA  (AeuK^s, white, 
TtaOos,  affection).  Albinism.  The 
white  disease  ;  diminution  or  total 
absence  of  the  pigment  of  the 
rete  mucosum.  General  leucnpa- 
thia,  alphosis,  or  achroma,  con- 
stitutes albino-skin,  or  albinism  ; 
partial  leucopathia,  ephelis  alba,  or 
epichrosis  ijoecilia,  constitutes  pie- 
bald skin. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'TIA  {Aeuko- 
(pXi-ypLciTia,  the  beginning  of  the 
dropsy  or  chlorosis;  also  called 
Xevichf  0\eyixa,  white  phlegm). 
Leucophlegmatic,or  white  phlegm- 
habit ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to 
a  dropsical  habit.  By  leucophleg- 
matia  palpebrarum  is  denoted 
serous  effusion  into  tho  cellular 
tissue  of  the  eye-lids. 

LEUCOPLA'CIA  or  LEUCO- 
PLA'KIA  (Aeu/foj,  white,  7rAa|,  any- 
thing fiat  and  broad).  Jc/tf/i.;/o.s(,s 
lingual.  Psoriasis  lingum.  A  chro- 
nic superficial  glossitis,  in  whicli 
bluish-white  patches  of  thickened 
epitholium  aro  seen  on  tho  dor- 
sum of  tho  tongue. 
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LEUCOREHCE'A  (AevKSs,  wiite, 
^e'ct),  to  flow).  Catarrhus  vaginal. 
Literally,  a  %vliite  discharge;  the 
discharge  of  a  milk-white  or  glaiiy 
mucous  fluid  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  or  of  the 
vagina.  This  afi'ection  has  been 
also  termed  fluxus  or  flu  or  alhus  ; 
fiuor  muliebris ;  les  fleurs  blanches; 
sexual  weakness  ;  a  weakness ;  and, 
vulgarly,  the  whites. 

LEUCO'SIS  (\evi(w(ris,  a  whiten- 
ing, from  Xevicos,  white).  A  term 
applied  by  Alibert  to  the  diseases 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
term  simply  denotes  a  whitening 
of  anything.  The  ihing  u-hitenecl 
is  leucoma.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

LETJ'COUS  or  ALBI'NO  VA- 
EIETY  OF  MAN  (AevKo?,  white). 
One  of  Pri chard's  three  principal 
varieties  of  man,  founded  on  dif- 
ferences of  complexion.  It  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  total  absence  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  cuticle, 
hair,  and  eyes,  by  a  milk-white 
or  pinkish  hue  of  the  skin,  by 
silky-white  or  at  most  yellowish 
hair,  rosy  iris,  and  intensely  red 
pupil.  Theother  varieties  are  the 
Melanocomous  and  the  Xanthous. 

LETJKE'  (\evK6s,  white).  Lepra 
leulce.  The  Greek  designation  of 
the  Iright-iohite  leprosy,  or  triie 
leprosy  ;  the  variety  of  lepra  in 
which  the  skin  is  bleached,  as 
distinguished  from  lepra  molas,  in 
which  it  is  blackened.    See  Melas. 

LEVA'TOR  {levare,  to  lift  up). 
A  muscle  which  raises  any  part,  as 
the  rectus  superior.  Its  antago- 
nist is  called  depressor. 

1.  Levator  palati  mollis.  A 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  point 
of  the  petrous  bone,  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  and  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  velum 
palati,  which  it  pidls  up,  actiug 
at  the  same  time  as  a  valve  to  the 
nostrils.    See  Staphylinus. 


2.  Levator  scapula:,  or  levator 
proprius  angularis.  A  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  or  five  upper 
cervical  vertebrce,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  corner  of  the 
scapula,  which  it  raises,  as  in 
shrugging  the  shoulders  ;  hence  it 
has  been  characteristically  called 
musculus  patie7itiw. 

3.  Levatores  costarum  vel  supra- 
costales.  Muscles  which  raise  the 
ribs.  Of  these,  twelve  are  short, 
arising,  on  each  side,  from  the 
apex  and  lower  border  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  last  cer- 
vical and  eleven  upper  dorsal 
vertebrce,  and  inserted  into  the 
upper  border  of  all  the  ribs,  be- 
tween the  tuberosity  and  the 
angle.  Four  are  long,  arising,  on 
each  side,  from  the  transverse 
process  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  and 
inserted  into  the  four  lower 
ribs. 

LEVEES  OF  THE  BODT.  The 
following  examples  of  levers  of  the 
hody,  referred  to  the  enumeration 
of  levers  adopted  by  mechanicians, 
are  taken  from  Prof.  Huxley's  in- 
teresting" Lessons  in  Elementary 
Physiology." 

1.  Levers  of  the  first  order.  In 
these,  the  fulcrum  is  situated  be- 
tween the  poiver  and  the  weight. 
The  examples  arc  — 

(a)  The  skull  in  its  movements 
upon  the  atlas,  as  fidcriim.  (6) 
The  pelvis  in  its  movements  upon 
the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  as 
fuhrnm.  (c)  The  foot,  when  it  is 
raised,  and  the  toe  tapped  on  the 
ground,  the  ankle-joint  being /uJ- 
cTitiH.  Tlie  positions  of  the  weigh  t 
and  the  power  are  not  given  in 
these  cases,  because  they  are  re- 
versed according  to  circumstances. 

2.  Levers  of  the  second  order. 
In  those,  the  weight  is  between  the 
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fulcrum  and  the  power.  The  ex- 
amples are — 

(a)  The  thigh-bone  of  the  leg 
■which  is  bent  up  towards  the 
body  and  not  used,  in  the  action 
of  hopping.  The /itZo'Mm  is  at  the 
hip-joint ;  the  power  acts  ujoon  the 
knee-cap  ;  and  the  position  of  the 
weight  is  represented  by  that  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  which  will  lie  somewhere 
between  the  end  of  the  knee  and 
the  hip. 

(b)  A  rib  when  depressed  Ijy 
the  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
in  e.xpiration.  Here  the  fulcrum 
lies  where  the  rib  is  articulated 
with  the  spine  ;  thepoiver  is  at  the 
sternum — virtually  the  opposite 
end  of  the  rib  ;  and  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  lies  between  the 
two. 

(c)  The  raising  of  the  body  upon 
the  toes,  in  standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
in  the  first  stage  of  making  a  step 
forward.  Here  the  fulcrum  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  toes  rest ; 
the  power  is  applied  by  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  to  the  heel ;  the  resist- 
ance is  so  much  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  as  is  borne  by  the  ankle- 
joint  of  the  foot,  which  of  course 
lies  between  the  heel  and  the 
toes. 

3.  Levers  of  the  third  order.  In 
these,  the  power  is  between  the 
wei'jht  and  the  fulcrum.  The  ex- 
amples are — 

(a)  The  spine,  head,  and  pelvis, 
considered  as  a  rigid  bar,  which 
has  to  be  kept  erect  upon  the  hip- 
joints.  Here  the  fulcrum  lies  in 
the  hip-joints;  iha  wevjht\s  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  and 
trunk,  high  above  the  fulcrum ; 
the  power  is  supplied  by  the  ex- 
tensor, or  ffBxor,  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  and  acts  upon  points  com^ 
paratively  close  to  the  fulcrum. 

(i)  I'lcxion  of  the  fore-nrm  upon 
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the  arm  by  the  biceps  muscle,  when 
a  weight  is  held  in  the  hand.  In 
this  case,  the  iveight  being  in  the 
hand  and  the  fulcrum  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  the  power  is  applied  at  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  close  to  the  latter. 

(c)  Extension  of  the  leg  on  the 
thigh  at  the  knee-joint.  Here  the 
fulcrum  is  the  knee-joint ;  the 
weight  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
cf  the  leg  and  foot  ;  the  power  is 
applied  by  the  ligament  of  the 
knee-cap,  or  patella,  to  the  tibia, 
close  to  the  knee-joint". 

LEVIGA'TION  {Imvigare,  to 
polish,  from  Icevis,  smooth).  The 
process  of  rubbing  earths  and 
some  metallic  substances  with  a 
muller  upon  a  fiat  table  of  hard 
stone.  Some  fluid  is  added  to 
assist  the  operation,  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  trituration. 

LEYDEN  PHIAL  or  JAR  (so 
called  from  Its  effects  having  been, 
first  exhibited  in  that  city).  A 
cylindrical  glass  vessel  for  col- 
lecting electricity.  I't  is  coated 
to  a  certain  height,  inside  and 
outside,  with  tinfoil  or  some  con- 
ducting substance,  so  that  every 
point  of  both  sides  of  the  glass 
may  be  brought  into  communica- 
tion at  the  same  moment.  A  com- 
bination of  such  phials  is  called 
an  electrical  battery. 

LIBAVIUS'S  rUMING  LI- 
QUOR. The  former  name  of  the 
bichloride  of  tin.  See  Fuming 
Liquors. 

LIBER.  The  inner  bark  of  a 
tree,  used  instead  of  paper  by  the 
Ancients  to  write  upon.  In  bota- 
nical language,  it  denotes  the  in- 
terior fibrous  portion  of  the  bark, 
lying  immediately  upon  the  albur- 
num; the  endophlmum  of  later 
writers.    See  Bark  of  Plants. 

LI'CUEiV  (AfixiV,  lichen).  A 
chronic  intlannnatiou  of  the  skin 
d  2 
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associated  with  somewhat  persis- 
tent, slightly  irritating  papules. 
Although  Dioscorides  says  that 
the  plant,  called  lichen,  is  named 
from  its  being  a  remedy  for  the 
disease,  the  more  general  opinion 
is  that  the  disease  is  named  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
plant.  The  vegetable  lichen  h&a, 
in  fact,  in  the  characteristic  words 
of  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  become  "  sym- 
bolized by  a  'papula  of  the  cortex 
of  man."  The  varieties  of  lichen 
are :  — 

1.  Lichen  circumscri'ptus,  in 
which  there  are  clusters  of  papules 
which  tend  to  spread  at  the  mar- 
gin and  form  rings. 

2.  Lichen  planus,  in  which  the 
papules  are  flattened,  smooth, 
shining,  and  of  a  dusky-red 
colour. 

3.  Lichen  scrofalosus.  A  chronic 
disease  occurring  in  scrofulous 
patients ;  the  papules  are  pale, 
very  small,  and  arranged  in 
patchps. 

4.  The  term  lichen  has  been  used 
for  other  affections  of  the  skin,  as 
Lichen  simplex,  the  "  stomach  rash 
of  children ; "  lichen  lividus,  a 
variety  of  purpura  ;  lichen  agrius, 
an  acute  eczema  ;  lichen  tropicus, 
prickly  heat ;  and  lichen  pilaris, 
see  Hair  lichen. 

LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.  Ice- 
land, or  Eiyngo-leaved  liverwort ; 
Iceland  Moss,  now  called  Cetraria 
Islandica. 

1.  Lichen  Orcella.  Dyer's  Li- 
chen, or  Orchall ;  the  sjiecies 
which  furnishes  the  litmus  dye. 
See  Litmus. 

I!  2.  Lichenia  acid.  An  acid,  also 
called  fumaric  acid,  discovered  iu 
Iceland  moss. 

3.  Lichenin.  The  peculiar  starch 
of  lichens  ;  a  feculoid  STibstauoe 
found  in  Cetraria  Islandica  and 
other  lichens. 


4.  Lichen  starch.  A  variety  of 
starch  jDrocured  from  the  Cetraria 
Islandica,  &c.,  closely  resembling 
common  starch.    See  Cetraria. 

LICHE'NES.  The  Lichen  or 
Liverwort  tribe  of  the  Aphyllse,  or 
leafless  plants.  Aerial,  leafless, 
perennial  plants,  spreading  over 
almost  all  dry  surfaces  of  trees, 
stones,  &c. ;  the  reproductive  or- 
gans are  sporules  lying  in  thecaa  in 
the  medullary  substance,  or  sepa- 
rated cellules  of  the  medullary 
layer  of  the  thallus. 

LI'CHENOUS  EEUPTIOXS. 
Papular  eruptions.  A  gi'oup  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  corresponding 
with  the  order  Papulce  of  Willan 
and  the  genus  Exormia  of  Mason 
Good,  and  including  lichen,  stro- 
phulus, and  prurigo.    See  Lichen. 

LI'EN.  Lienis.  An  old  form 
for  Splen,  or  sijleen  ;  an  oblong, 
flattened  Organ,  situated  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region. 

Lien  succenturiatus.  Literally, 
a  substituted  spleen ;  a  second 
spleen,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  sometimes  found  ap- 
pended to  a  branch  of  the  splenic 
artery.  There  are  sometimes  two 
or  three  of  these  supernumeraries. 

LIENTE'EIA  (\e7os,  smooth, 
ivTtpa,  the  intestines).  Loivitas 
intestinornm.  Lientery  ;  a  species 
of  diarrhosa,  iu  which  the  food 
has  been  only  partially  digested. 

LI'GAMENT  (ligare,  to  biud). 
A  membrane  of  a  flexible  but 
compact  texture,  which  connects 
the  ai-ticular  surfaces  of  bones 
and  cartilages,  and  sometimes 
protects  the  joints  by  a  capsular 
envelope. 

LIG  AME'NTUM  NUCH^.  A 
thin  fibrous  band  extending  from 
the  tubercle  and  spine  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  to  the  spinous  process 
of  the  seventh  vertical  vertebra. 

LIGAME'NTUM  TERES.  The 
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round  ligament ;  an  inter-articular 
ligament  situated  within  the  ace- 
tabulum. 

LIGATUEE  {Ugare,  to  bind). 
Thread,  or  silk,  or  inkle,  com- 
monly rubbed  with  white  wax,  for 
tying  arteries,  excrescences,  &c. 

Ligature  d'attente.  A  loose  liga- 
ture, used  by  the  continental  sur- 
geons in  the  operation  for  aneu- 
rysm, &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
tied  in  the  event  of  hsemorrhage. 

LIGHT.  An  agent  capable  of 
controlling  chemical  affinity,  both 
with  respect  to  composition  and 
to  decomposition,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  modern  processes 
of  photography. 

LIGN  ALOES.  A  colourless 
oil,  believed  to  be  obtained  frorti 
the  wood  of  a  large  tree  which 
grows  in  Mexico.  The  lign  aloe 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  the 
eaglevvood  of  India,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  drug  known 
as  aloes,  the  name  being  a  corrujs- 
tion  of  the  Arabic  allowat. 

LIGNIN  {lignum,  wood).  The 
basis  of  woody  fibre,  constituting 
the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  tree.  It  fills  the 
cells  of  woody  fibre,  encrusting 
their  walls,  and  imparting  firm- 
ness to  the  entire  structure  (see 
Cellulose).  When  heated  in  close 
vessels,  it  yields  pyro-ligneo^is 
acid,  and  a  peculiar  spirit  is  pro- 
duced, called  pyro-xylic  spirit. 

LI'GNITE  (lignum,  wood). 
Brown  coal ;  a  variety  of  coal 
prescntingindications  of  organized 
structure,  and  containing  con- 
siderable proportions  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.    See  Anthracite. 

LI'GNONE  (lignum,  wood). 
Xylite.  A  liquid  which  exists  in 
commercial  pyroxylic  spirit — a 
product  of  the  distillation  of  wood. 

LI'GNUM.  Wood;  that  por- 
tion of  arborescent  plants  which 


comprises  the  alhurnum  and  the 
duramen. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHIANUM. 
Logwood;  the  wood  of  Hrema- 
tosylon  Campechianum ;  also  called 
Nicaragua  wood.  It  yields  a  red  col- 
ouring matter  called  hamatoxylin. 

LIGNUM  VIT^.  Wood  of  life. 
The  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale, 
from  which  the  guaiacum  of  medi- 
cine is  procured.  It  is  also  called 
ligniim  benedictum,  lignum  indi- 
cum,  &o. 

Ll'GULA  (or  lingula,  a  little 
tongue).  A  membranous  jarocess 
at  the  top  of  the  sheath  of  grasses. 
The  florets  of  Taraxaciun  are  ligu- 
late  or  strap-shaped ;  they  are 
gamopetalous,  slit  on  one  side, 
and  opened  flat. 

LILIA'CE^.  Lilyworts ;  an 
important  natural  order  of  endo- 
genous plants,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  being  bulbous,  and  some 
of  considerable  value  in  medicine, 
as  the  Aloe,  the  Squill,  the  Dra- 
casna  draco,  yielding  Dragon's 
Blood,  atonic  astringent  resin,  &c. 

LIMATU'RA  (limare,  to  file).  • 
Ramentum.    The  powder  which 
comes   from   filing.     Hence  we 
liave   plumlium    limatum,  lead- 
filings  ;  scohs  limata,  &c. 

LIMBS,  MOTIONS  OF.  A 
limb  is  said  to  be  flexed,  when  it 
is  bent ;  extended,  when  straight- 
ened out ;  abducted,  when  drawn 
away  from  the  median  line  ;  adduct- 
ed,  when  drawn  to  it;  rotated, -when 
caused  to  turn  on  its  own  axis ; 
circumducted,  when  made  to  de- 
scribe a  conical  surface  by  rotation 
around  an  imaginary  axis. 

LIMBUS  LUTEUS.  Macula 
Ititea.  Tellow  Spot.  A  spot  on 
the  surface  of  tho  retina  in  the 
axis  of  tho  eye-ball,  and  therefore 
to  the  outer  side  of  tho  optic  disc  ; 
in  its  centre  is  tho  foi'ca  centralis, 
or  foramen  of  Soemmering. 
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LIME.  Calcium  monoxide.  Ox- 
ide of  calcium;  an  alkaline  earth, 
found  as  a  carbonate  in  marble, 
chalk,  and  limestone.  These  siib- 
stances  become  lime,  when  burned 
in  a  white  heat.    See  Calx. 

Lime-water.  Liquor  calcis.  So- 
lution of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  or 
slaked  lime,  in  water.  Mixed  with 
olive-oil,  it  constitutes  carron  oil, 
or  the  linimentum  calcis  of  the 
pharmacopceia.  Milh  or  cream  of 
lime  is  merely  the  hydrate  diffused 
through  water. 

LIMB-LIGHT.  Drummond  light. 
A  light  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  or 
carburetted  hydrogen  on  a  surface 
of  lime. 

LIMETTA  CORDIAL.  A  cool- 
ing summer  beverage,  prepai-ed  by 
a  simple  process  from  the  fruit  of 
the  lime-tree,  grown  on  the  cele- 
brated Olveston  plantations,  in 
the  island  of  Montserrat. 

LIMITING  FIBRIN.  A  term 
applied  to  the  layer  of  fibrin 
which  constitutes  the  ivall  of  an 
abscess,  and  limits  or  bounds  the 
spread  of  suppurative  action.  It 
has  been  termed  pyogenic  mem- 
brane, but  this  expression  suggests 
an  idea  not  generally  entertained. 
See  Pyogenesis. 

LIMITING  MEMBRANE.  A 
term  applied  to  two  membranes 
of  the  eye,  the  inner  of  which 
limits  the  internal  surface  of  the 
retina,  and  lies  next  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  vitreous ;  the 
outer  is  placed  between  the  outer 
nuclear  layer  and  the  layer  of 
rods  and  cones. 

LIMMA.  A  musical  interval, 
as  between  mi  and  fa. ;  it  is  rojjre- 
sonted  by  the  ratio  16.15. 

LIMO'"SIS  (\ifi6s,  hunger).  Mor- 
bid appetite;  impaired,  excessive, 
or  depraved  appetite. 
LIMOTHERAPE'IA  (Xifi-is,  hun- 


ger, Bfpane'ia,  medical  treatmenf). 
The  treatment  of  diseases  by 
fasting. 

LINAME'NTDM  (Unum,  linen). 
Linen-stulF,  linen.  Lint.  A  tent 
for  a  wound.  —  Celsus. 

LINCTUS  [linctus,  a  licking, 
from  lingere,  to  lick).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  soft  substances,  of  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  which  are 
taken  by  being  licked  off  a 
spoon. 

LI'NEA.  A  line  or  streak;  a 
linear  fibre,  or  process,  &c. 

1.  Linea  alb.a.  A  ivhite  line 
formed  by  the  meeting'  of  the 
tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles ; 
it  extends  from  the  eusiform  car- 
tilage to  the  iDubes.  This  is  the 
median  line  of  Chaussier. 

2.  Linea  aspera.  The  rough 
prominence  observed  along  the 
l^osterior  surface  of  the  femur. 

3.  Linea  innominata.  Literally, 
an  unnamed  line;  an  elevated 
line,  forming  a  part  of  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  and  also  termed 
linea  ileopectinea. 

4.  Linea  quadrata.  A  vertical 
ridge  below  the  posterior  inter-tro- 
chanteric  line  of  the  femur,  to  which 
the  quadratus  femoris  muscle  and 
capsular  ligament  are  attached. 

o.  Lineal  albicantes.  White, 
cicatrix-like  lines  of  the  abdomen, 
said  to  be  always  present  in  wo- 
men who  have  borne  children. 

6.  Linem  semilunares.  Two 
curved  lines,  a  little  external  to 
the  linea  alba,  extending  from  the 
sides  of  the  chest  to  the  pubes, 
and  bounding  the  recti  muscles. 

7.  Lineal  transvcr.'fa'.  The  name 
of  some  fibres  which  run  across 
the  raphe  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

8.  Lineal  transvcr/>alc.f.  Three 
or  four  transverse  lines,  which 
connect  tlio  linea3  semilunares  to 
the  linea  alba. 

LI'NEAMENT  (lineamentum,  a 
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line  or  stroke  made  witli  a  pen, 
from  linea,  a  line).  A  delicate 
trait;  a  feature,  lineament;  the 
earliest  trace  of  the  embryo. 

LINEAR  2ITROPHY.  Atrophy 
of  the  skin,  assuming  a  linear 
direction,  and  arising  from  vari- 
ous causes.    See  Strue  Atrophicce. 

LI'NGUA.  The  tongue;  the 
organ  of  taste  and  speech.  The 
lingual  nerve  is  the  same  as  the 
gustatory  nerve,  or  nerve  of  the 
tongue.  The  liivjualis  muscle  is 
a  muscle  of  the  tongue  arising 
from  the  root,  and  inserted  into 
the  tip ;  it  is  unconnected  with 
any  bone  ;  it  contracts  the  tongue, 
and  compresses  its  point.  See 
Tongue-tie. 

LINGUE'TTALAMINO'SA.  A 
thin  tonguelet  of  gray  substance, 
extending  from  the  gray  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  upon  the  valve 

of  ^^iGUSSGD-S. 

LINIME'NTUM  {Unere,  to  be- 
smear). A  liniment,  or  embroca- 
tion ;  an  external  application, 
having  the  consistence  of  an  oil 
or  balsam. 

LINN^'AN  SYSTEM.  A  me- 
thod of  classifying  plants,  intro- 
duced by  Linneeus,  and  founded 
on  modifications  of  the  sexual 
apparatus ;  hence  it  is  called  the 
sexual  system.  See  Natural  Sys- 
tem. 

LINT.  Linteum.  The  scrap- 
ings of  fine  linen,  for  dressing 
wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  It  is  made 
into  various  forms,  which  have 
ditfcrcnt  names,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  figures ;  when 
made  up  in  an  oval  or  orbicular 
form,  it  is  called  a  pledget ;  when 
in  a  cylindrical  form,  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  date  or  olivo-stono,  it 
is  called  a  dossil.  Marino  lint  is 
tow  impregnated  with  wood-tar. 

LI'NTEUM  (/imtm,  linen).  A 
linen   cloth,    or   napkin.  Celsus 


uses  the  diminutive  term  linteolum, 
for  a  small  linen  cloth. 

LINUM  USITATISSIMUM. 
The  lint-plant,  or  Common  Flax  ; 
an  indigenous  jjlant,  the  seed  of 
which  is  commonly  called  linseed, 
or  more  properly  lintseed.  The 
cake,  or  placenta  lird,  left  after 
the  expression  of  the  oil,  is  called 
oil ■  cake ;  and  this,  when  jjow- 
dered,  forms  linseed-meal,  or  the 
farina  lini  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

LI'PAROCELE  {\twap6s,  fatty, 
(frjATj,  a  tumor).  A  species  of 
sarcocele,  of  which  the  enclosed 
substance  is  fat. 

LIPH^E'MIA  {xItvos,  fat,  aT/j-a, 
blood).  Piarrliaimia.  Milkiness 
of  the  serum  or  fatty  blood. 

LI'PIC  ACID  (m'ttoj,  fat).  An 
acid  formed  by  oxidation  of  oleic 
acid,  one  of  the  bibasic  fatty  acid 

SGl'lGS 

LIPO'MA  (\Uos,  fat).  Tumor 
adiposus.  The  most  common  form 
of  fatty  tumor,  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  yellow,  oily,  fatty  matter 
and  cellular  tissue,  enclosed  in  a 
thin,  fine  capsule,  having  small 
vessels  ramifying  over  its  surface. 
The  term  is  applied  to  hypertro- 
phy of  tho  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  apex  and  alas  of  the 
nose. 

Lipoma,  ncevoid.  A  tumor  in 
which  the  nasvoid  structure  is 
conjoined  with,  or  deposited  in,  a 
cellulo-fatty  mass. 

Lipomatosis.  See  Fatty  Infil- 
tration. 

LIPPITU'DO  (Uppus,  blear- 
eyed).  Blearedness  ;  a  chronic 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  eye- 
lids; tho  advanced  stage  of  oph- 
thalmia tarsi,  in  which  the  palpe- 
bral margins  become  thickened, 
indurated,  and  partially  everted, 
so  that  tho  eye  appears  as  if 
surrounded' by  a  red  circle.  This 
afioction   commonly  begins  to- 
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wards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  and 
is  thence  called  lippitudo  angu- 
laris ;  when  it  is  attended  with 
tingling  and  itching,  it  has  been 
termed  lippitudo  pruriginosa,  and, 
by  Ware,  p sor ophthalmia ;  syphi- 
litic ernption  on  the  eye-lids  of 
infants  is  termed  lippitudo  syphi- 
litica neonatorum. 

LIPT'ETA  (AjTrupi'a,  for  \nro- 
TTvpta,  a  malignant,  intermittent 
fever,  Hipp.).  Coldness  of  the 
surface — a  symptom  of  some 
fevers,  as  the  noted  epidemic  of 
Breslau.  The  term  7ipo-,  in  such 
compounds,  is  derived  from  A.e/-7ra;, 
to  leave,  and  denotes  ahsence — in 
this  case,  of  xiip,  fii-e  or  heat. 
Other  terms  of  this  kind  are  lipo- 
psychia,  lipo-thymia,  which  will 
be  found  under  leipo-.  Galen  uses 
\nr6-S6pfios,  lipo-dermos,  without  a 
skin,  circumcised ;  Areta3us  has 
Aivo-Spavris,  lipo-dranes,  lacking 
strength,  &c. 

LIQUA'TION  {liquare;  to  melt). 
A  method  of  fusing  an  ore  with  a 
substance  forming  with  it  an  alloy, 
from  Avhich  the  pure  metal  is 
afrerwards  separated  by  heat. 
See  JEUquation. 

LIQUEFA'CIENTS  (liquefacere, 
to  liquefy).  Agents  which  aug- 
ment the  secretions,  arrest  the 
solidifying,  and  promote  the  lique- 
fying jorocesses  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. They  correspond  with  the 
panchymagogues  of  the  Ancients. 
From  their  effect  in  checking 
phlegmonous  inflammat^ion,  re- 
moving indurations,  &c.,  they  are 
frequentlv  termed  rfsolTcui.'^. 

LIQUEFA'CTION  {liquefacere, 
to  melt).  The  passing  of  a  siib- 
stanco  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state — one  of  the  effects  of  caloric. 
When  this  effect  takes  place  in 
the  case  of  ice,  it  is  termed  lique- 
faction, but  in  the  case  of  metals, 
fusion.    The  converse  process  is 


termed,  in  the  former  case,  conge- 
lation ;  in  the  latter,  solidifica- 
tion. 

LIQUID  {liquere,' to  melt).  An 
inelastic  fluid.  A  substance  which 
readily  adapts  itself  to  the  shape 
of  its  containing  vessel.  All 
liquids  may  be  arranged  into  two 
great  classes,  viz.,  simple  liquids, 
as  mercury ;  and  compound  liquids, 
as  combined  gases,  &c.  The  term 
liquidity  is  comprehended  under 
that  of  fluidity,  the  latter  term 
being  applied  as  well  to  gases, 
and  even  to  the  principle  of  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  &c.,  as  to 
water,  oil,  &c.,  which  are  properly 
called  liquids. 

LIQUIDA'MBAR  (liquidum, 
fluid,  amhar,  the  aromatic  sub- 
stance which  distils  from  the  tree). 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  which  the 
species  styraciflua  is  faid  to  yield 
the  liquid  storax,  or  copal  balsam, 
resembling  very  thick  turpentine, 
of  pleasant  balsamic  odour,  and 
aromatic  bitter  taste. 

LIQUOK  (liquere,  to  become 
liquid).  Solution.  A  watery  so- 
lution of  inorganic  substances,  or 
of  certain  definite,  active,  organic 
principles.  Liquorcs  or  solutions 
must  not  be  confounded  either 
with  juices  of  plants  (swcci)  or 
with  liquid  extracts. 

LIQUOR  EPISPA'STICUS. 
Linimentum.  cantharidis.  Blister- 
ing Liquid.  A  vesicating  prepara- 
tion of  cantharides,  acetic  acid, 
and  ether. 

LIQUOR  PURIS.  The  homo- 
geneous fluid  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic corpuscles  oi  pus  arc  found 
to  float  in  examination  under  the 
microscope. 

LIQUOR  SANGUINIS.  Plasma. 
The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  in 
which  the  red  particles  float  during- 
life;  in  other  words,  the  blood 
itself,  less  its  red  particles,  or 
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corpuscles.  Ifc  separates,  on  co- 
agulation, into  two  parts,  the 
.■ienun,  and  the  fibrin  which  was 
previously  in  solution.  The  fibrin 
coagulating  encloses  within  it  the 
red  particles.  The  serum  still 
retains  the  albumen  in  solution. 
See  Blood. 

LIQUOE  SILICUM.  Liquor  of 
flints ;  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
potash,  also  called  soluhle  glass. 

LIQUOROF CADET.  Thename 
formerly  given  to  alkarsin  or  the 
impure  o.xide  of  cacodyl.  See 
Alkargen. 

LIQUOR  PANCREATICUS. 
A  pharmaceutical  preparation, 
made  by  extracting  perfectly  fresh 
and  finely  chopped  pancreas  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  dilute 
spirit. 

LIQUOR  OF  SURFACES.  The 
fluid  poured  out  on  the  surfaces 
of  every  cavity  in  the  body. 

1.  Liquor  amnii.  A  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  interior  of  the  am- 
nios, in  which  the  fcEtus  floats. 

2.  Liquor  cliorii.  A  gelatinous 
fluid  which  separates  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chorion  from  the 
amnios  in  the  early  period  of 
gestation  ;  ifc  is  commonly  called 
the  false  waters. 

3.  Liquor  Cotunnii.  See  Liqtior 
Cotunnii. 

4.  Liquor  entericus  (iVTcpa,  the 
bowels).  The  natural  secretion 
of  the  interior  coat  of  the  bowels. 

5.  Liquor  folliculi..  The  fluid 
which  is  contained  within  the 
membrana  granulosa  of  the  fully 
developed  Graafian  follicle. 

6.  Liquor  Morgagni.  See  Aqua 
Morgagni. 

7.  Liquor  pericardii.  A  serous 
fluid  contained  in  the  pericardium. 

LI'QUORICE.  This  term  is 
probably  an  Anglicism  of  the 
Greek  word  y\vKv^^l^a,  (llycyr- 
rhiza,  or  Sweet-root,  a  Leguminous 


plant,  cultivated  especially  at 
Pontefract,  whence  the  name 
"  Pomfret  Cakes,"  applied  to  a. 
fine  preparation  of  liquorice. 

LISBON  DIET  DRINK.  De- 
coctum  Lusitanicum.  A  prepara- 
tion of  which  the  decoctum  sarsa- 
parillce  compositum  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  is  an  imitation. 

LISPING.  A  species  of  psellis- 
mus,  or  defective  enunciation, 
commonly  called  spealcing  through 
the  teeth,  and  produced  by  an  un- 
natural length  of  tongue — or  by 
afiectation. 

LITH.^'MIA  {\leos,  a  stone, 
aTna,  blood).  A  term  proposed  by 
Dr.  Charles  Murchison,  instead  of 
Dr.  Austin  Flint's  term  "  uricas- 
mia,"  to  designate  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood.  It  signifies 
what  is  often  called  "masked 
gout,"  and  partially  explains 
gouty  dyspepsia  and  gouty  neu- 
roses. 

LITHAGO'GA(Ai0a7a)7(Js,bring- 
ing  stones,  from  Ai'flos,  a  stone, 
and  aywyos,  drawing  forth).  Lith- 
agogues;  medicines  which  expel 
or  dissolve  stone. 

LI'THARGE  (Ai0os,  a  stone, 
&pyupos,  silver).  Spuma  argenti. 
The  protoxide  of  lead  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  vitrifaction.  Lead 
becomes  oxidized  and  changed  into 
litharge  during  the  process  of 
refining,  which  is  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the 
silver  which  it  contains.  Litharge 
is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  tho 
white  being  called  litharge  of 
silver  ;  the  red,  litharge  of  gold. 

LITHE'CTASY  (Ai'eos,  a  stone, 
eifTouis,  extension).  Cystectasy. 
The  practice  of  dilating  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  for  the  removal  of 
a  stone,  instead  of  cutting,  as  in 
lithotomy. 

LI'TtilA  (Afflos,  a  stone).  The 
protoxide  of  the  metal  lithium; 
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an  alkali  discovered,  in  1818,  by 
M.  Arfwedson,  of  Sweden,  in  the 
mineral  called  petalite  ;  it  received 
its  name  from  its  having  been  first 
found  in  an  earthy  mineral. 

LI'THIASIS  (Aleos,  a  stone). 
Lithicb;  lithus.  The  formation  of 
a  calculus,  or  stone,  in  the  urinary 
isassages.  This  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  an  imperfectly  suppurat- 
ing stye. 

LI'THIC  ACID  {\teos,  a  stone). 
Uric  acid.  A  principle  constantly 
present  in  healthy  urine. 

LI'THICA  (Aiflifcos,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  stones).  Antilithica.  Me- 
dicines which  counteract  the  pre- 
disposition to  the  formation  of 
calculous  concretions  in  the  uri- 
nary organs. 

LI'TEIUM  (klOos,  a  stone).  The 
metallic  base  of  a  rare  alkaline 
oxide,  called  lithia,  from  its  having 
been  first  derived  from  an  earthy 
mineral.  It  resembles  sodium  in 
its  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics. 

LI'THOCLAST  (Xi'9oy,  a  stone, 
K\d.Qj,  to  break).  An  instrument 
for  crushing  a  stone  in  the  urinary 
bladder. 

LITHOFE'LLIC  ACID  (\(9os,  a 
etone,  fel,  gall).  An  unclassical 
name  for  an  acid  obtained  from  a 
bezoar  stone. 

LITHO-FEACTEUE.  A  "stone- 
crusher;"  an  instrument  for 
crushing  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 
This  barbarous  word  is  a  com- 
pound of  three  languages  :  litho, 
from  a  stone,  Greek  ;  fmct, 

broken,  Latin,  from  the  past 
participle  in  an  active  word  ;  and 
eur,  French. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
modification  of  dynamite,  being  a 
compound  of  nitro-glycoi'ine,  and 
diflfering  from  dynamite  in  con- 
taining a  jjortion  of  gunpowder 
constituents.    It  was  employed  by 


the  Germans,  in  the  late  -war,  in 
the  destruction  of  captured  French, 
guns. 

LITHOLAPA'XY  (xiOos,  a  stone, 
Xdira^is,  removal).  The  term  ap- 
plied by  Bigelow  to  the  removal 
of  vesical  calculus,  by  first  crush- 
ing and  then  washing  out  the 
fragments  by  means  of  a  large 
aspirator  filled  with  water. 

LITHO'LYSIS  (\leos,  a  stone, 
A.u(ris,  solution).  Solution  of 
stone ;  the  dissolution  or  disin- 
tegration of  a  stone  in  the  urinary 
bladder,  by  means  of  injection  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  of  Vichy  water, 
&c. 

LITHONTRI'PTICS  {\lBos,  a 
stone,  rplffw,  to  wear  by  friction). 
Medicinal  agents  which  dissolve 
or  disintegrate  urinaiy  calculi  in 
the  urinary  organs. 

LITHO'isrTRIPTOR  {klBos,  a 
stone,  Tp'i0a>,  to  wear  by  friction). 
Lithotrite.  The  name  of  an  in- 
strument for  reducing  calculi  in 
the  bladder  into  small  particles 
or  powder,  which  is  then  washed 
out  or  voided  with  the  urine.  The 
following  instruments  were  used 
by  Baron  Heurteloup  : — • 

1.  "L'instrument  d  trois  hranchcs, 
avec  un  foret  simple,"  consisting  of 
a  canula,  three  tenacula,  and  a 
drill,  for  crushing  stones  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  drill. 

2.  "L'instrument  d  troishranclies, 
avec  le  mandril  d  virgwle,"  applica- 
ble to  stones  of  from  eight  to  ten 
lines  in  diameter;  the  "  virgrde," 
or  shoulder,  being  employed  to 
excavate  the  calculus. 

3.  "  L'in.itnuncnt  d  qiiatrc 
branches,"  or  "pince  a  forceps," 
adapted  to  stones  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  and 
furnished  with  a  "  mandril  d  vir- 
gule,"  the  "virgule"  of  which 
makes  a  larger  excavation  than 
that  of  the  preceding  instrument. 
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4.  "  Le  hrise-coqiie ,"  or  the  shell- 
breaker,  adapted  to  breaking  down 
the  shell  formed  by  the  previous 
excavations ;  and  also  flat  and 
small  stones. 

LITH  OP^'DION  (xl9os,  a 
stone,  TraiSiov,  a  child).  A  kind  of 
stony  mass,  into  which  the  foetus 
has  been  found  to  be  converted  in 
the  uterus.  The  term  osteo-pcedion 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  hony  mass 
found  on  similar  occasions. 

LITHO'TOMY  (\ieos,  a  stone, 
TOfiii,  section).  The  oiDoration  of 
cutting  into  the  bladder,  in  order 
to  extract  a  calculus  or  stone.  The 
various  modes  of  performing  this 
operation  are  termed — 

1.  Apparatus  minor,  Cutting  on 
the  Gripe,  or  Celsus' s  method.  This 
is  the  most  ancient  kind  of  litho- 
tomy. It  was  called  lithotomia 
Celsiana,  from  having  been  first  de- 
scribed by  Celsus ;  from  the  stone, 
previously  fixed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  in  the  anus,  being  cut 
directly  upon,  it  was  termed  cut- 
ting on  the  gripe,  a  knife  and  a 
hook  being  the  only  instruments 
used ;  by  the  term  lesser  apparatus, 
it  was  distinguished  from  the  fol- 
lowing method. 

2.  Apparatus  major,  or  Marian 
method.  The  object  of  this  method 
was  to  do  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  instruments  called  dila- 
tors, under  the  impression  that 
wounds  of  membranous  parts 
would  not  heal,  whilo  their  dila- 
tation might  be  undertaken  with 
impunity.   See  Marian  Operation. 

3.  High  operation  or  Supra- 
pubic. This  is  performed  by 
making  an  incision  into  the  blad- 
der above  the  pubes,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  linea  alba,  and  is  most 
applicable  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  ex- 
tracted from   the  iiorineum,  or 


where  there  is  disease  of  the  urethra 
and  prostate  gland.  This  plan,  until 
recently  abandoned,  has  now  been 
revived  with  great  success. 

4.  Lateral  operation.  This  is 
performed  by  making  an  incision 
into  the  prostate  gland  and  neck 
of  the  bladder  laterally,  in  order  to 
avoid  wounding  the  rectum.  This 
is  the  plan  now  adopted. 

5.  Median  or  Central  operation. 
This  is  performed  by  making  an 
incision  into  the  raphe  of  the 
perineum.  The  hi-lateral  opera- 
tion, practised  by  Dupuytren;  is 
a  modification  of  the  median,  the 
incision  being  made  on  each  side 
of  the  prostate  gland. 

6.  Operation  throug  h  the  rectum. 
A  method  employed  by  MM.  San- 
son and  Dupuytren  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  but  now 
abandoned. 

LITHO'TRITY  {xWoi,  a  stone, 
Tpifica,  to  wear  by  friction).  Li- 
thontripsis.  The  operation  of 
crushing  a  calculus  in  the  bladder, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  fragments 
being  discharged  through  the  ure- 
thra.   See  Lithontriptor. 

LITMUS  or  TURNSOL.  A  blue 
pigment  obtained  from  the  Roc- 
cella  tinctoria,  Lecanora  tartarea, 
and  other  lichenous  plants.  In  an 
earlier  state  of  its  preparation,  it 
is  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  and  is 
then  called  archil,  orchall,  and  or- 
seille  de  Canaries.  Litmus  is  em- 
ployed by  chemists  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  a  free  acid. 

1.  Blue  litmus-paper  is  prepared 
by  steeping  unsized  paper  in  the 
tincture  of  litmus,  and  drying  by 
exposure  to  the  air. 
(  2.  Bed  litmus-paper  is  prepared 
by  steeping  unsized  paper  in  tho 
tincture  ijreviously  reddened  with 
a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried 
in  the  air. 

LITRE.    A  fluid  measure  con- 
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taming  one  thousand  cubic  centi-  I 
metres,  or  one  kilogram  of  water ; 
it  is  equal  to  1.76  pints. 

LITTRE',  GLANDS  OF.  Nu- 
merous racemose,  mucous  glands, 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  in 
the  female. 

LIVE  BLOOD.    See  Fibrillary 
Contractions. 

LIVE'DO  {livere,  to  he  black 
and  blue).  Blueness,  lividness, 
produced  by  blows,  &c.  A  species 
of  cutaneous  hypera3mia. 

LIVER.  The  largest  glandular 
apparatus  in  the  body,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  secrete  the  bile.  It 
is  divided  into  three  lobes,  viz.,  the 
great  lobe,  situated  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region ;  the  small 
lobe,  situated  in  the  epigastric 
region;  and  the  lobulus  Spigelii, 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
great  lobe.  It  has  two  prolonga- 
tions, which  have  been  termed 
the  lobulus  caudatus,  and  the  lobu- 
his  anonyiniLS  or  qiiadratus.  See 
Jecur. 

"  The  Latin  tongue  has  two  dis- 
tinct terms  to  express  the  organ 
of  the  liver, — hepar  and  jecur.  The 
first  is  easily  referred  to  the  Greek 
TjTTap ;  for  the  second,  the  critics 
have  scarcely  a  guess  to  offer.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  Persian  term  (jehur), 
which  has  been  copied  into  the 
Turkish  as  well  as  into  the  Latin ; 
in  the  former  being  pronounced 
jegur." — Good. 

LIVER  (in  Chemistry.)  Eepar. 
A  term  applied  to  combinations 
of  sulphur  with  alkalies,  &o.,  from 
their  liver-Mke  appearance,  as 
"  liver  of  sulphur,"  or  the  sul- 
phide of  potassium  :  "  liver  of  an- 
timony," or  the  oxysulphido  of 
that  metal.  The  "liver"  ore  of 
mercury,  or  hepatic  ore,  is  a  bitu- 
minous cinnabar,  or  sulphide  of 
mercury,  from  Idria. 


LIVER-SPOT.  A  vernacular 
term  for  a  pigmentary  stain  or 
chloasma.  Certain  stains  of  the 
skin  are  called  liver-spots,  not 
because  they  in  any  way  originate 
in  disorder  of  the  liver,  but  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to 
that  organ  in  colour.  They  are  of 
parasitic  origin. 

LIVI'DITY  {livor,  a  livid  colour). 
The  discoloration  which  occurs  in 
the  body  in  some  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  &c. 

LIVOR  {livere,  to  be  black  and 
blue).  A  bluish  or  leaden  colour 
of  the  body,  produced  by  a  blow. 
A  dark  circle  round  the  eye. 

LIXIVIA'TION  (lix,  licis, 
ashes).  The  process  of  dissolving 
saline  matters  out  of  an  insoluble 
residue  ;  thus  black  ashia  lixiviated 
with  water  to  dissolve  out  its  con- 
stituent carbonate  of  soda,  from 
other  insoluble  matters  consisting 
chiefly  of  sulphide  of  calcium.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  termed  a 
lixivium  or  lye. 

LOBAR  and  LOBULAR.  Be- 
longing to  a  lobe  and  lobule  respec- 
tively. The  former  of  these  terms 
is  applied  to  isathological  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  territory 
of  the  brouchial  arteries ;  the 
latter,  to  the  more  isolated  changes 
which  belong  to  the  domain  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Lobar  or 
croiipoits  pneumonia  affects  large 
tracts  of  lung  tissue,  as  one  lobe; 
lobular  pneumonia,  consists  in  iA'- 
fiammation  of  small  isolated 
patches  or  lobules.  The  terms  do 
not  denote  the  extent  "  of  an  in- 
flammatory process  of  the  lungs," 
but  rather  its  origin  aud  cxten- 
f^ion. 

LOBELI'NA.  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  Lobelia  inflata,  Bladder- 
podded  Lobelia,  or  Indian  To- 
Ijacoo,  a  plant  imported  from  North 
America.    Lobeliua  exists  in  the 
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plant  as  a  salt  of  lobelic  acid — the 
lobeliate  of  lobelina. 

LOBULA'TION  (lobulus,  dim. 
of  lobus,  a  lobe,  as  of  the  liver). 
Nodulation.  A  term  denoting  the 
formation  of  lobules  or  nodules  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  cases 
of  hepatitis. 

LO'BULUS  (dim.  of  lohus,  a 
lobe).  A  lobule  or  small  lobe.  The 
term  lobules,  or  aciiji,  is  applied 
to  the  smallest  perceptible  subdi- 
visions of  the  substance  of  the 
liver — polygonal  masses  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or 
less. 

1.  Lobulus  Spigelii.  A  small  lobe 
of  the  liver,  on  the  left  of  the 
great  lobe,  and  named  from  Adrian 
Spigel,  a  Belgian  physician. 

2.  Lobulus  quadratus  vel  anony- 
mus.  That  portion  of  the  liver 
which  is  between  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  umbilical  fissure. 

3.  Lobulusyelprocessus caudatus. 
A  small  tail-like  appendage  to  the 
lobulus  Spigelii,  from  which  it 
runs  outwards,  like  a  crest,  into 
the  right  lobe. 

4.  Lobulus  of  the  par  vagum. 
The  name  of  a  small  tuft  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  cerebellum. 

5.  Lobulus  pneumogastricus.  A 
lobule  of  the  cerebellum,  situated 
near  the  origin  of  the  eighth  jjair 
of  nerves ;  its  form  is  that  of  a 
convoluted  shell. 

6.  Lobulus  auris.  The  lower 
dependent  and  fleshy  portion  of 
the  pinna  of  the  ear. 

7.  Lobulus  paracentralis.  That 
portion  of  the  moto-cortical  zone 
of  Charcot  which  is  seen  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

8.  Lobuli  testis.  The  lobules 
formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
tubuli  seminiferi  of  the  testis. 

LOBUS  (Ko&iis,  the  lobe  or 
lower  part  of  the  oar).    1.  A  lobe 
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or  division  of  the  liver.  See  Lo- 
bulus. 2.  The  designation  of  the 
portions  into  which  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  brain  is  divided  :  these 
are  termed  the  anterior,  the  middle, 
and  the  posterior  lobes. 

Lobus  Morgagni.  A  lobe  at  the 
base  of  the  prostate,  discovered 
by  Morgagni,  and  since  described 
by  Sir  Everard  Home. 

LOCA'LES  (locus,  a.  place). 
Local  diseases ;  morbid  affections 
which  are  partial ;  the  fourth  class 
of  diseases  in  Oullen's  nosology. 

LOCA'LITT.  A  term  in  phre- 
nology, indicative  of  the  faculty 
which  gives  the  idea  of  relative 
position  ;  which  furnishes  the  ac- 
complished traveller,  geographer, 
and  landscape  painter  ;  which  re- 
tains a  knowledge  of  localities, 
and  imparts  notions  of  perspec- 
tive. Its  organ  is  supposed  to  be 
seated  above  and  on  each  side  of 
the  root  of  the  nose — on  each  side 
of  that  of  Eventuality. 

LO'OHIA  (Aox'os,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  child -bii-th).  A  Greek  neuter 
plural  adjective  (to  Atf^m),  applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  the  uterine  dis- 
charge which  takes  place  after 
child-birth.  The  same  writer  em- 
ploys the  term  Aoxh  icdOapcris,  or 
lochial  cleansing,  in  the  same 
sense. 

LOCKED  JAW.  Trismus.  An 
early  symptom  of  tetanus,  in  which 
the  patient  is  unable  to  open  his 
mouth  widely,  from  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  about  the  temjDles,  jaw, 
and  neck.    See  Tetanus. 

LOCOMOTOR- ATAXY.  A  bar- 
barous term  denoting  ataxia  of 
locomotion,  or  impaired  gait — a 
result  of  disease  affbctiug  the  ex- 
ternal portions  (posterior  root 
zone  of  Charcot)  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

LOCO  MOTDS.  The  Latin  eqiii- 
valent  for  dislocated.    Thus  loco 
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inotus  pes  circa  talos  is  dislocation 
of  the  foot,  at  the  ankle ;  loco 
mota  patella,  dislocation  of  the 
patella ;  loco  inotum  caput  sural, 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula. 

LOCULICI'DAL  (loculus,  aceW, 
ccedere,  to  cut).  That  mode  of  de- 
hiscence of  fruits,  in  which  the 
loculi,  or  cells,  are  severed  at 
their  back.  See  Septicidal  and 
Septifragal. 

LOCUS  NIGER.  Literally,  a 
black  spot ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
dark  appearance  of  the  centre  of 
the  section  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

LOCUS  PEEFORA'TUS.  A 
whitish- gray  substance,  situated 
between  the  crura  cerebri,  and 
perforated  by  several  apertures  for 
the  transmission  of  vessels.  It  is 
sometimes  called  pons  Tarini. 

LOCU'STA.  A  spikelet,  or  par- 
tial spike  ;  a  portion  of  the  inflo- 
rescence of  many  grasses. 

LOGWOOD.  The  wood  of  the 
Hsematoxlyon  Campechianum,  a 
native  of  Campeachy,  in  America. 
It  is  imported  in  logs,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  dye-wood.  The 
colouring  matter  is  hoimatoxylin. 

-LOGY  {Xoyos,  an  account).  A 
termination  denoting  a  treatise  or 
description  of  anything,  as  in  setio- 
logy,  a  description  of  the  causes  of 
disease  ;  physio- fof/y,  a  description 
of  the  functions  of  the  body,  &c. 

LOHOCH,orLOOCH.  Eclegma, 
A  linotus  ;  a  medicine  taken  by 
licking;  a  thick  syrup,  made  of 
mucilaginous  substances. 

LOME'NTUM.  Legumen  lomen- 
taceum.  A  dry,  elongated  fruit, 
breaking  up  transversely  into  one- 
seeded,  iudehiscent  joints,  as  in 
cathartocarpus  fistula,  &c.  See 
Schizocarp. 

LONG  -  SIGHTEDNESS.  An 
imperfection  of  sight  due  to  the 
crystalline  lens  being  insufficiently 


convex,  or  to  the  eye-ball  being  too 
short  in  its  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter, thus  causing  images  of 
objects  to  come  to  a  distinct  focus, 
not  on  the  retina,  but  a  little  be- 
hind it.  The  remedy  is,  to  assist 
the  insufficient  convexity  of  the 
crystalline  lens  by  placing  a 
slightly  convex  lens  in  front  of  tlie 
eye.    See  Hypermetropia. 

LONGI'SSIMUS  DORSI.  This 
muscle  is  associated  with  the 
sacro-lumbalis  and  the  spinalis 
dorsi,  under  the  name  erector 
spince,  occupying  the  lumbar  and 
dorsal  portion  of  the  back. 

LONGI'SSIMDS  OCULI.  The 
name  given  to  the  ohliquus  supe- 
rior muscle,  from  its  being  the 
longest  muscle  of  the  eye. 

LONGUS  COLLI.  Along 
muscle  at  the  back  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  supports  and  bends 
the  neck. 

LORDO'SIS ;  LORDO'iMA  {Kop- 
S6ai,  to  bend  oneself  supinely,  so 
as  to  throw  the  head  back).  The 
former  term  denotes  a  bending- 
supinely ;  the  latter,  a  supine 
bent.  Hippocrates  used  those 
terms  synonymously  for  anterior 
curvature  of  the  spine.  Posterior 
curvature  was  formerly  called  cyr- 
tosis  ;  lateral  curvature,  hyhosis. 

LO'RICA.  Literally,  a  coat  of 
mail.  A  kind  of  lute,  with  which 
vessels  are  coated  before  they  are 
exposed  to  the  fire.  Hence  the 
term  lorica.tion  in  chemistry,  for 
coating.    See  Lute. 

LOTIO  {lavare,  to  wash).  Fpi- 
them.  A  lotion  or  wash  ;  a  liquid 
remedy,  intended  for  external 
application.  This  generic  term  com- 
prehends embrocations,  fomenta- 
tions, liniments,  collyria,  &c. 

LOUSINESS.  Malis  pediculi. 
An  affection  in  which  the  cuticle 
is  infested  with  lice,  depositing 
their  nits  or  eggs  at  the  roots  of 
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the  hair;  accompanied  with  trou- 
blesome itching.  See  Fedicu- 
lus. 

LOVrS  BEADS.  Specific  gra- 
vity ieads.  Hollow,  sealed  globes 
of  glass,  of  about  the  size  of  small 
bullets.  Each  bead  is  a  small  hy- 
drometer, intended  to  indicate  one 
fixed  density,  by  its  remaining 
half-way  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid  into  which  it 
is  introduced.  These  beads  are 
useful  in  maldng  test-acids. 

LOXA'RTHEUS  {\o^6s,  twisted, 
&p6pof,  a  joint).  An  obliquity  of 
a  joint,  without  spasm  or  luxation, 
as  varus,  valgus,  &c. 

LO'XIA  (Ao|o's,  slanting,  cross- 
wise;  'La.t.  obliquus).  Caput  ohsti- 
pum.  Wry-neck  ;  a  distortion  of 
the  head  towards  one  side. 

LUBEICA'TION  (luhricare,  to 
make  smooth).  The  rendering  a 
part  of  the  body  smooth  by  the 
use  of  mucilaginous  and  sapona- 
ceous medicines. 

LUCID  INTERVAL.  A  term 
now  limited  to  the  brief  and  tran- 
sient season  during  which  the 
insane  mind  resumes  its  clearness. 
Its  applications,  formerly,  were 
much  extended. 

LUCIFER-MATCH  DISEASE. 
Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from 
inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  phos- 
phorus during  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer-matches. 

LU'ES.  A  spreading  fluid,  es- 
pecially melted  snow  or  ice. 
Hence,  a  spreading  or  contagious 
disease,  a  plague,  a  pestilence. 
Lues  Venerea,  Morbus  Aphrodi- 
sius,  &c.,  arc  characteristic  names 
of  syphilis. 

LUFF  A.  The  name  of  a  tribe 
of  cucurbitaccous  plants.  One  of 
these  is  the  Cabacintha,  employed 
as  a  powerful  purgative  in  Brazil, 
and  recently  introduced  into 
England, 


LU'GOL'S  SOLUTIONS.  These 
are  solutions  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  jjotassium,  of  various  strengths, 
employed  as  caustics,  rubefacients, 
and  stimulants.  Lugol's  ioduret- 
ted  cataplasm,  consists  of  the  rube- 
facient solution  mixed  with  lin- 
seed-meal. 

LUMBA'GO  (lumhus,  the  loins). 
Rlieumatismus  dorsalis.  A  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  muscles 
about  the  loins.  The  term  lu7n- 
hodynia  has  been  used,  but  this 
and  other  terms  expressive  of 
local  rheumatism,  as  cervicodynia, 
dorsodynia,  and  scapulodynia, 
should  be  expunged  for  ever  from 
medical  terminology.  See  Preface, 
par.  5. 

LUMBI.  The  loins;  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  back. 

Lumbar  Abscess.  A  chronic 
collection  of  pus,  which  is  gene- 
rally due  to  caries  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  spreads  between  the 
layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia  to 
point  externally  near  the  outei- 
margin  of  the  erector  spinas 
muscle. 

LUMBO  -A  B  D  0  M I N  A'L  I  S. 

Transversalis.  The  internal  flat 
muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The 
lumbo-costalis  is  another  name  for 
the  serratua  posticus  inferior. 
The  lumhn-inguinalis  is  a  desig- 
nation of  the  crural  branch  of  the 
genito-crnral  nerve.  The  lumbo- 
sacral nerve  consists  of  the  ante- 
rior division  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
nerve,  conjoined  with  a  branch 
from  the  fourth. 

LUMBRICA'LES  (lumh-icus, 
an  earth-worm).  The  name  of 
four  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
foot ;  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  earth-worm. 

LUMBRI'OUS.  The  earth- 
worm. 1.  Lumhricus  cv.curbitinus 
is  the  Gourd-worm  of  Dr.  Heber- 
den,   so  .called  from  its  joints. 
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when  broken,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  gourd- seeds.  2.  As- 
caris  lumhricoides  is  the  long  and 
round  worm  found  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  thread  or  maw -worm 
is  called  ascaris  vermicularis. 

LU'NACY  (lima,  the  moon). 
A  term  sometimes  employed  as 
synonymous  with  mania,  but  the 
aflFection  is  characterized  by  lucid 
intervals.  Unsoundness  of  mind 
is  perhajjs  the  most  accurate  de- 
finition of  the  present  legal  mean- 
ing of  the  term  that  can  be  given. 
The  term  is  derived  from  an  idea 
that  the  lunatic  is  affected  by 
changes  of  the  moon.  See  Idiotcy. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC  {luna,  the 
moon  ;  the  old  alchemical  name 
for  silver).  The  Argenti  nitras, 
or  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  poured 
into  cylindrical  moulds,  so  as  to 
appear  as  small  sticks. 

LUNA'TICAISCHU'EIA  (luna, 
the  moon).  A  sujopression  of 
urine,  which  returns  monthly,  or 
with  the  moon. 

LUNGS.  Two  vesicular  organs, 
the  organs  of  respiration  in  the 
higher  animals,  situated  in  the 
thorax.  The  right  lung  is  divided 
into  three  lobes,  the  left,  into  two ; 
each  of  them  is  subdivided  into 
lohules,  or  small  lobes.  See  Pulmo 
and  Respiration. 

LU'NULA  (dim.  of  luna,  the 
moon).  The  term  lunula,  little 
moons,  is  applied  to  the  thinner 
portions  of  the  arterial  valves  of 
the  heart ;  the  term  lunula  is  also 
applied  to  the  lighter  coloured 
portion  of  the  nail  near  its  root. 

LU'PIA.  Wen;  a  tumor, 
termed  by  Willan  molluscum. 

LU'PIFORM  (Zmp«s,  a  wolf, 
forma,  likeness) .  Wolf -like  ;  a 
characteristic  designation  of  a 
form  of  syphilis,  in  which  the 
clustered  tubercles  form  patches 
of    disorganized  skin,   and  the 


surface  is  perforated  by  deep 
ulcerated  pits. 

LU'PULUS.  Hop;  the  dried 
strobile  of  the  female  plant  of 
Humulus  lupulus,  or  Common 
Hop  ;  a  dioiceous  plant,  cultivated 
extensively  in  England,  and  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Lupidin;  lupulinic  grains  or 
glands.  Minute  glands  found  on 
the  sepal  of  the  female  flower  of 
the  hop,  and  constituting  the 
bitter  principle  of  the  plant.  Per- 
haps it  is  desirable  to  designate 
the  glands  by  the  term  lu/mlite, 
and  the  bitter  principle  by  the 
term  lupulin. 

LUPUS  (Lat.  a  wolf).  A  slow 
ttihercular  afiection,  occurring  es- 
pecially about  the  face,  commonly 
ending  in  ragged  ulcerations  of 
the  nose,  cheeks,  forehead,  eye- 
lids, and  lips,  which  it  destroys, 
like  a  wolf.  The  varieties  are 
lupus  vulgaris  or  cxedens,  and 
lupus  erythematosus,  also  termed 
I.  sebaceus,  I.  superficialis.  There 
is  also  a  slow  erythematous  form, 
called  lupoid,  or  lupus-like.  (The 
interchangeable  nature  of  the 
letters  c  and  2^  is  illustrated  by 
the  identity  of  the  Greek  \vkos, 
and  the  Latin  Itipus.) 

LU'SCITAS  (liiscus,  blind  of 
one  eye).  A  modification  of  stra- 
bismus, in  which  one  eye  is  dis- 
torted a.nd  fixed. 

LUTE.  A  compound  paste, 
made  of  claj',  sand,  and  other 
materials,  for  closing  the  joinings 
of  retorts,  receivers,  &c.,  in  che- 
mical experiments,  in  order  to 
render  them  air-tight.  Fat  lute  is 
made  of  powdered  pipe-clay  and 
boiled  linseed-oil,  otherwise  called 
drying  oil,  formed  into  a  mass  like 
putty. 

LU'TETN.  A  yellow  substance, 
hence  the  name,  fouud  in  old  blood- 
clots,  and  in  the  corpora  lutea. 
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LUXA'TION  (Utmre,  to  put 
out  of  joiut).  Dislocation ;  or 
the  removal  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  bones  out  of  their  proper 
situation.    See  Dislocation. 

LTCAJ^THEO'PIA  {\6kos,  a 
wolf,  dvBpcairo?,  a  man).  Lupina 
insania.  Wolf  -  madness,  called 
cucubuth  by  Avicenna  ;  a  form  of 
partial  moral  mania,  in  which 
men  fancy  themselves  to  be 
wolves,  bears,  &c.  In  Pliny's 
time  this  metamorphosis  appears 
to  have  been  reciprocal :  he  says, 
'  homines  interdum  lupos  fieri,  et 
contra.' 

LYCOPO'DIUM.  Sporulm  Lij- 
copodii.  A  fine,  pale-yellow  pow- 
der, consisting  of  the  sporules  of 
Lycopodium  clavatim,  or  Common 
Club-moss  ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
witch-meal,  or  vegetable  sulphur. 

LYCO'TEOPOUS  {\{,Kos,ahook, 
TpeVoi,  to  turn).  A  term  applied 
to  the  ovule  of  a  plant,  when 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  hook  or 
horse-shoe. 

LYDTJS.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  blistering  beetles,  the  species 
of  which  were  formerly  classed 
with  mylabris. 

LYE  or  LEY.  Lixivium.  The 
solution  obtained  in  the  process 
of  dissolving  saline  matters  from 
an  insoluble  residue ;  water  im- 
pregnated with  alkaline  salt  de- 
rived from  the  ashes  of  wood. 
See  Lixiviation. 

LYMPH  (lympha,  water).  A 
colourless  alkaline  .liquid  which 
fills  the  lymphatic  vessels,  con- 
sisting of  a  plasma  and  corpuscles, 
and  coagulating  by  the  separation 
of  fibnn  from  the  plasma.  It  is 
usually  observed  by  the  surgeon 
in  a  semi-solidified  form,  aud 
hence  is  often  termed  "  coagulable 
lymph."  The  terms  fibrinous  and 
plastic  are  employed  to  designate 
true,  healthy,  coagulable  lymph; 


while  the  terms  corpuscular,  aplas- 
tic, and  croupoios,  denote  lymph 
in  which  coagulation  does  not  take 
place,  but  corpuscles,  called  exu- 
dation-cells, fioat  free  in  a  thin, 
clear,  serous  liquid. 

1.  Lymph-cataract.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  spurious  cata- 
ract; so  named  by  Beer,  who  ob- 
serves, that  only  this  species  de- 
serves the  name  of  membranous, 
as  alone  consisting  of  an  adventi- 
tious membrane,  formed  by  in- 
flammation. 

2.  Lymph-corpuscles .  A  desig- 
nation of  the  colourless  corjDuscles 
of  the  blood,  consisting,  probably, 
of  constituent  cells  of  the  solid 
substance  of  the  body,  which  have 
been  detached  and  carried,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  into  the 
blood. 

3.  Lymph  of  plants.  The  im- 
elaborated  sap,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  water.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ela- 
borated sap  or  proper  juices  of 
plants. 

4.  Lymphatic  hearts.  Lymph- 
hearts.  Lymph-receptacles  found 
beneath  the  skin  of  fi-ogs  and 
other  animals,  which  pulsate  like 
the  sanguiferous  heart. 

5.  Lymphatics.  Capillary  tubes 
which  pervade  almost  every  part 
of  the  body,  from  which  they 
absorb,  or  take  up  lymph  ;  they  are 
sometimes  called  ductus  aquosi. 

6.  Lymphatism.  A  term  re- 
cently associated  with  scrofula, 
from  the  idea  that  scrofula  is  the 
highest  expression  of  the  lympa- 
thic  temperament. 

7.  Lymph-adenoma  (adenoma,  a 
tumor  of  a  lymphatic  gland). 
Hodrjkin's  Disease.  A  more  or 
less  general  overgrowth  of  tiie 
lymphatic  tissue  throughout  the 
body,  with  anosmia  and  occasional 
enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

%  e 
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8.  Lymph-angitis  (ayyelou,  a 
vessel,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation). Inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels.  Lympliatitis  is  an 
unclassical  term.  See  Angeio-leu- 
citis. 

9.  Lympliangioma.  Considerable 
dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
so  as  to  form  large  cavernous 
spaces.    See  Angeioma. 

10.  Lymphoid  tissue  (elSos,  like- 
ness). A  reticulated  network 
found  in  the  lungs  in  tuberculosis, 
resembling  the  tissue  of  lymphatic 
glands  and  follicles.  It  is  also 
called  reticulated  growth. 

11.  Lymphoma.  A  lymph- tumor  ; 
a  tumor  having  a  structure  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

12.  Lymph-scrotum,  A  peculiar 
disease  of  the  scrotum,  charac- 
terized by  the  formation  of  vesi- 
cles in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 
containing  albuminous  fluid, 
charged  with  corpuscles  like 
those  of  the  blood ;  it  is  some- 
times due  to  the  presence  of  the 


Filaria3  in  the  lymph  vessels  ob- 
structing the  flow  of  lymjDh. 

LYPEMA'NIA  (Ai57r7,,  grief, 
ixai/ta,  madness).  A  form  of  mono- 
mania characterized  by  fear,  mo- 
roseness,  and  grief. 

LYRA  (a  lyre).  Psalterium. 
The  name  given  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  corpus  callosum,  which, 
marked  with  many  transverse  lines, 
lies  between  the  diverging  pos- 
terior pillars  of  the  fornix. 

-LYSIS  {Xvffis,  a  solution,  from 
\voi,  to  loosen).  A  temiination 
denoting  solution,  resolution,  &c., 
as  in  ana-Zi/sis,  the  resolution  of 
a  compound  into  its  constituent 
parts ;  para-Zysis,  resolution  or 
relaxation  of  nervous  energy,  &c. 
See  Crisis. 

LYSSA  {Xvaaa,  canine  madness). 
lEntasia  lyssa.  A  term  applied  by 
Mason  Good  to  hydrophobia. 

LYTTA  (\vTTa  or  Xvaaa,  a  worm 
under  a  dog's  tongue,  said  to  cause 
madness).  The  former  name  of 
the  Gantharis  vesicatoria,  or  blis- 
tering beetle. 


M. 


M.  This  letter  has  the  follow- 
ing significations  in  prescrip- 
tions : — 1.  Manipiilns,  a  handful ; 
when  herbs,  flowers,  chiijs,  &c., 
are  ordered.  2.  Misce,  mix ; 
thus,  m.  /.  haust.  signifies,  mix  and 
let  a  draught  be  made.  3.  Men- 
surd,  by  measure.  The  Greek 
letter  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  a 
micro-millimetre,  or  the  one-thou- 
sandth part  of  a  millimetre. 

MACE.  A  thin,  flat,  mem- 
branous substance  which  enve- 
lopes the  nutmeg ;  it  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  funiculus,  and  is 
termed  arilhts. 


MACEEA'TION  (macerare,  to 
make  soft  by  steeping).  The 
steei^ing  of  a  body  for  some  time 
in  water,  spirit,  ether,  wine,  or 
vinegar,  for  the  purpose  cither  of 
merely  softening  the  substance, 
jireparatory  to  further  processes, 
or  of  dissolving  the  aromatic  por- 
tion of  it.  Maceration  difJers 
from  digestion,  in  being  iDcrformod 
Avithout  the  assistance  of  heat, 
which  would  not  merely  dissolve, 
but  dissipate,  the  aromatic  ingre- 
dient. 

]MACnA'ON.  The  name  of  an 
ancient  i:)liysiciau,  said  to  be  a  son 
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of  uSJsculapius  ;  hence,  particular 
inventions  Lave  been  dignified 
with  his  name,  as  asclepias  Ma- 
cliaonis,  a  collyrium  described  by 
Scribonins  ;  and  Medicine  in  gene- 
ral is  sometimes  called  ars  Ma- 
chaonia. 

MACIES  {inacere,  to  be  lean). 
"Wasting,  atrophy,  or  emaciation. 

MACQUEE'S  SALT.  Neutral 
arsenical  salt  of  Macquer  ;  super- 
arseniate  of  potass. 

MACROCE'PHALOUS  {tiaKp6s, 
large,  KscpaXri,  the  head).  Large- 
headed  ;  a  term  applied  by  Ei- 
chardto  those  Dicotyledonous  em- 
bryos, in  which  the  two  cotyle- 
dons cohere,  as  in  horse-chestnut. 
GfBrtner  terms  these  embryos 
pseudo-monocotyledonotts. 

Macropodal  (^fj.aKp6s,  large,  ttous, 
TTo'dSs,  a  foot).  Large-footed ;  a 
term  applied  by  Kichard  to  a 
modification  of  the  monocotylodo- 
nous  embryo,  in  which  the  radicle 
presents  an  nnusual  protuberance, 
as  in  wheat. 

MACROCHEI'LIA(,aa-fpos,large, 
xeiAos,  a  lip).  Hypertrophy  of  the 
lips  due  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatics  and  connective  tissue. 

MACEOCOSM  {naitpds,  large, 
kScthos,  world).  Large  world;  a 
term  employed  as  synonymous 
with  universe ;  while  microcosm, 
or  little  world,  has  been  used  by 
some  philosophers  as  a  designa- 
tion of  man. 

MACE0GL0'SSIA{^ia/tp(i5,lnrgc, 
yXaxTcra,  the  tongue).  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  tongue  due  to  ob- 
struction to  the  lymphatic  chan- 
nels  at  its  root ;  it  is  generally  a 
congenital  affection. 

MACEOSCO'PIO  {nai,p6s,  largo, 
(TKoveo),  to  look  at).  That  which 
is  large  enough  to  bo  easily  seen 
with  the  naked  cfe,  as  opposed  to 
microscopic. 

MACEOSO'MIA  {/.wtpSs,  largo, 


aSifxa,  body).  Morbid  increase  of 
size  of  the  whole  body.  See 
Prosopectasia. 

MA'CULA  {macula,  a  spot). 
"  A  jDermanent  discoloi'ation  of 
some  portion  of  the  skin,  often 
with  a  change  of  its  texture." 
Under  this  definition  Willan  in- 
cluded epjhelis,  nasvus,  and  spilus. 
Sir  E.  Wilson  says  that  the  Macu- 
Ice  of  the  present  day  apply  simply 
to  stains  of  temporary  existence, 
as  the  congestions  of  small-pox, 
&c.,  and  that  the  Maculaa  of 
WiUan  are  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  relationships,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  more  advanced  school 
of  pathology. 

1.  Maculce  atrophica}.  Spon- 
taneous or  false  cicatrices  of  the 
skin,  apparently  connected,  ex- 
cept in  form,  with  the  strim 
atrophicce,  or  linear  atrophy,  of  the 
skin. 

2.  Maculm  hepaticm.  Hepatic 
spots  ;  the  term  under  which  Sen- 
nertus  described  the  Pityriasis 
versicolor,  or  variegated  dandrifi'. 

3.  Macula}  syphilitica}.  Syphi- 
litic stains  or  s]30ts,  of  a  brown 
colour  of  varying  tints,  such  as 
could  be  iH'oduced  by  tinging  sepia 
with  red  or  yellow.  One  variety 
of  macula3  has  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  Sir  E.  Wilson, 
and  termed  Melanopatlda  sijphi- 
litica. 

4i.  Macula}  volaticm.  Elying 
spots ;  a  designation  of  the  Ery- 
thema fugax,  from  its  fugitive 
character. 

5.  Maculm  metallica;  in  con- 
junctivd.  Metallic  stains  of  the 
conjunctiva,  arising  from  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  from  lead. 

6.  Macula  argentea.  Silver 
stain ;  discoloration  of  the  skin  by 
the  nitrato  of  silver. 

MACULA  ACUSTICA.  A 
thickening  of  the   wall   of  tho 
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Titricle  at  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  auditory  n^rve  fibrils. 

MA'CULA  GEBMINATI'VA. 
The  germinal  spot,  or  nucleus 
germinativua  of  Wagner  ;  a  spot 
found  in  the  germinal  vesicle  of 
the  ovum,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  somewhat  opaque  corpuscles, 
and  possibly  the  analogue  of  the 
nucleolus  of  formative  cells. 

M  A'C  ULA  LU'TE  A.  The 
yellow  spot ;  that  part  of  the 
retina  which  lies  directly  in  the 
axis  of  vision,  and  is  brought  into 
view  when  a  person  looks  directly 
forward. 

MADAEO'SIS  (fxaSdpccffis,  a 
making  or  being  bald,  Galen). 
Defluxio  ciliorum.  This  term,  now 
employed  as  nearly  synonymous 
with  milphosis,  or  the  falling  off 
of  the  eye-lashes,  is  primarily 
suggestive  of  moisture,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  Latin  madere, 
to  be  wet.  Hippocrates  has  txa- 
Sapa  eAicea,  running  sores.  The 
Latin  term  defluvium  capillorum 
suggests  the  same  idea. 

MADDEE.  The  name  of  the 
Rubia  tinctorum,  a  Galiaceous 
plant,  the  root  of  which  was  used 
in  medicine  in  the  time  of  Hij)i30- 
crates,  but  is  now  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  all  shades  of  purple, 
red,  brown,  and  even  black  dyes. 
See  Alizarine. 

MADE'SIS  {i^dSv(Tts,  from  f^a- 
Sato,  to  be  moist  or  wet,  as  applied 
to  hair,  when  it  falls  off).  Loss 
of  hair ;  a  becoming  bald.  The 
term  is  sometimes,  though  ques- 
tionably, written  madisis,  and  is 
evidently  allied  to  -^vidcsis,  a  being 
wet  or  damp.  Madcfication  is  an 
obsolete  word  for  the  act  of 
madefying  or  making  wot. 

MAbU'EA  FOOT.  Mycetoma. 
A  synonym  for  ruugus-foot  of 
India,  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
Madura.    See  Fungus-foot. 


-MAG 

MAGE'NTA.  A  name  gene- 
rally given  to  aniline-red,  one  of 
the  coal-tar  dyes,  of  great  colour- 
ing power. 

MA'GISTEEY  (magister,  a 
master).  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  almost  all  precipitates, 
supposed  to  be  subtle  or  masterly 
preparations.  Magistery  of  silver 
was  the  alchemical  name  of  nitras 
argenti,  also  called  "  crystalli 
Diana3,"  and,  when  fused,  "  lapis 
infernalis."  Magistery  of  lead  is 
cerussa  or  white  lead,  also  termed 
flake-white,  sub-carbonate  of  lead, 
&c.  Magistery  of  opium  was  a 
substance  known  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  possessing  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  morphia, 
and  probably  identical  with  it. 
At  present,  the  term  is  ajDplied 
to  a  few  substances  only,  as  magis- 
tery of  hismutli,  or  the  sub-nitrate 
of  that  metal.  By  Holland  the 
term  magistery  was  used  for  mas- 
tery of  disease,  powerful  medical 
influence,  &c. 

MAGI'STEAL  (magistralis, 
masterly).  A  term  applied  to 
medicines  which  are  pre^jared  e.r- 
temporaneoiishj,  and  were  there- 
fore considered  as  masterly  pre- 
parations. Bacon  speaks  of  "  some 
magistral  opiate,"  as  of  a  sove- 
reign remedy  or  medicine.  The 
term  magistral  is  also  applied  to 
roasted  copper  pyrites,  employed 
in  the  extraction  of  mercury  from 
its  ores  by  amalgamation. 

MAGMA  (ndyfia,  any  kneaded 
mass).  Literally,  a  kneaded  or 
squeezed  mass ;  dregs,  or  sedi- 
ment ;  the  residuum  which  remains 
after  the  treatment  of  a  substance 
with  a  menstruum  ;  a  kind  of  salve. 

MAGNES  AESENICA'LIS. 
Ai-senical  magnet :  a  corrosive 
preparation  of  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phur, white  arsenic,  and  common 
antimony. 
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MAGNE'SIA.  An  alkaline 
earth,  the  oxide  of  the  metal  mag- 
nesium. The  magnesia  of  phar- 
macy is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and 
hydrate  of  magnesia  in  very  vari- 
able proportions,  the  carbonate, 
however,  nearly  always  prepon- 
derating.   See  JSpsom  Salt. 

MAGNE'SIQM.  A  metal  of 
silvery-white  colour,  procured 
from  its  oxide,  or  magnesia,  from 
its  carbonate,  or  magnesia  alba,  and 
from  its  chloride.  It  takes  fire  at 
about  the  temiDerature  at  which 
glass  melts,  and  burns  with  a 
steady  and  brilliant  flame. 

MAGNET.  The  natural 
magnet,  or  loadstone,  is  known 
in  mineralogy  as  magnetic  iron 
ore,  and  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  whore  it  is  said  to  have 
been  fonnd  in  great  abundance. 

MAGNETISM.  A  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  peculiar  property, 
possessed  by  the  magnet  or  load- 
stone, of  attracting  or  repelling 
other  bodies,  according  to  deter- 
minate laws.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  Magnesia,  the  place  in 
which  the  'ore,  or  native  magnet, 
was  originally  found.  The  mag- 
netic properties  are — 1,  polarity  ; 

2,  attraction  of  unmagnetic  iron  ; 

3,  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
magnetic  iron;  and,  4,  the  power 
of  inducing  magnetism  in  other 
iron. 

1.  Magnetism  and  Mectricity. 
These  terms  represent  certain 
forms  of  motion  ;  Electricitg  being 
a  form  of  motion  in  ordinary 
matter,  for  it  cannot  be  made  to 
pass  through  a  vacuum,  while 
Magnetism  must  be  a  form  of 
motion  induced  in  the  ether,  for 
it  is  as  etfectivo  in  a  vacuum  as 
out  of  it ;  electricity  always  need- 
ing some  material  conductor, 
magnetism  needing  no  more  than 


do  radiant  heat  and  light." — Bol- 
hear. 

2.  Magneto-electricity.  This 
science,  discovered  by  Faraday  in 
1831,  is  the  converse  of  electro- 
magnetism  ;  that  is,  the  action  of 
a  magnet  induces  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  a  wire,  the  opposite 
effect  being  that  of  electro-mag- 
netism, by  which  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  through  a  sur- 
rounding coil  changes  a  j)iece  of 
soft  iron  into  a  magnet. 

3.  Magnetic  electricity.  A  term 
employed  to  distinguish  this  force 
from  other  forces  specifically 
named  frictional  electricity,  voltaic 
electricity,  thermo-electricity,  and 
animal  electricity. 

MAGNITU'DO  MUTA'TA. 
Alteration  of  dimensions,  as  ex- 
emplified by  dilatation,  contrac- 
tion, hypertrophy,  and  atrophy. 
But  magnitude  is  a  term  applied 
to  any  sort  of  greatness,  and  from 
this  must  be  distinguished  ampli- 
tudo,  which  relates  to  extent ; 
moles,  which  denotes  what  is  huge 
and  vast ;  while  quantitas  is  a 
term  of  relative  import,  and,  when 
qualified  by  some  adjunct,  may 
signify  much  or  little. 

MAIZE.  Indian  corn,  the  Zea 
Mays  of  botanists,  cultivated  in 
warm  regions  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  wheat  in  northern  coun- 
tries. 

MAL  {malus,  evil).  The  Trench 
term  for  a  disease.  Hence  we 
have  mal  de  la  Bosa,  for  scarla- 
tina ;  mal  de  Siam,  for  yellow 
fever ;  and  mal  del  sole,  for  italian 
elephantiasis,  from  its  being  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays. 

Mal  des  ardenis.  One  of  the 
designations  of  a  fatal  epidemic 
disease,  which  jjrovaiiod  exten- 
sively in  the  early  and  dark  agos, 
as  the  sequel  of  war  and  famine. 
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It  is  placed  by  Sauvages  under 
the  head  of  erysi^Delas  i^estilens, 
and  by  Sagar  under  the  genus 
necrosis. 

MAL-ASSIMILA'TION.  Caco- 
cliymia.  A  general  state  of  un- 
healthiness,  comi^rising  faulty  di- 
gestion, conversion,  and  appro- 
priation of  nutriment,  with  all  its 
concomitant  evils. 

MALA.  A  term  contracted 
from  maxilla,  as  ala  from  axilla. 
In  classic  writers,  gencB  is  proi)erly 
the  part  of  the  face  under  the 
eye-lids,  while  mala  denotes  the 
cheeks,  the  round  and  lively-red 
part  of  the  face  ;  also  the  jaw,  the 
cheek-bone.    See  Zygoma. 

MALACENCE'PHALON  {fia- 
XaKos,  soft,  iyK4cpa\os,  the  brain). 
A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Craigie 
to  simple  diminished  consistence 
of  the  brain,  without  change  of 
structure. 

MALA'CIA  {fxaXaKta,  softness). 
Pica.  DejDraved  appetite ;  the 
desire  for  one  particular  kind  of 
food,  and  disgust  for  all  other 
kinds.  It  may  assume  the  form 
of  mal  d'estomac,  or  dirt-eating. 
According  to  some  writers,  the 
term  seems  nearly  synonymous 
•withatonia,  relaxation,  or  want  of 
tone. 

MALAOO'SIS  {ixa\aK6s,  soft). 
Softening  ;  another  name  for  iiiol- 
luscum  sebaceum,  or  soft  sebaceous 
tumor.  But,  obviously,  the  term 
should  be  Malacoma.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

MALACO'STEON  {/xaXmcS!,  soft, 
hariou,  a  bone).  Softness  of  the 
bones ;  atrophy  of  bone.  See 
Mollities  ossium. 

MALACTI'NIA  (fxa\aK6s,  soft). 
The  third  class  of  the  Gycloncura 
or  Eadiata,  consisting  of  soft 
aquatic  animals,  omitting  an  acid 
secretion  from  their  surface, 
which  is  capable  of  irritating  and 


inflaming  the  human  skin,  like  the 
stinging  of  a  nettle ;  hence  the 
name  aca^ep/ice,  or  nettles,  has  been 
commocly  given  to  this  class. 

MALA'GMA  {ixa.\ayfj.a,  an  emol- 
lient, from  fiaXdaaci!,  to  soften). 
A  term  synonymous  with  cata- 
plasma,  and  so  called  from  its 
softening  property.  Galeu  uses 
the  word  malagmatodes,  of  emol- 
lient property.    See  Emplastnm. 

MALAGUE'TTA  -  PEPPER. 
Seeds  resembling,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  grains  of  paradise,  and 
referred  to  the  Amomum  Grana 
Paradisi.  Eoscoe,  however,  refers 
them  to  A.  vielequeta.' 

MA'LAR  NERVES  (mala,  the 
cheek).  Branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  cross  the  malar  bone 
to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye. 

MALA'RIA  {mala  aria,  bad  air, 
Ital.).  A  term  generally  em- 
ployed to  designate  certain  efSu- 
via  or  emanations  from  marshy 
ground.  Hence  the  term  marsh- 
fever,  in  Europe  ;  _/M?i(7/e-/ei;er,  in 
India.  The  malaria  of  Campagna 
is  the  name  of  an  endemic  inter- 
mittent, arising  from  the  aria 
cattiva,  as  it  is  called,  exhaled 
from  decaying  vegetables  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  especially 
about  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

MALFORMA'TION.  Deform  i- 
tas  ingenita.  A  deviation  from 
the  natural  form  of  an  organ.  It 
is  termed  defective,  wheu  an  organ 
is  entirely  deficient,  as  the  heart, 
&c.,  in  acardiac  Cases  ;  irregidar, 
as  in  the  misplacement,  ifcc,  of 
parts  in  the  heart,  constituting 
the  qualitative  malformations  of 
Meckel  ;  and  super/luou.'<,  when 
consisting  of  excessive  develop- 
ment of  an  organ,  as  in  the  case 
of  snpornumcrary  auricles,  &c. 

MA'LIC  ACID  iixrjhoi',  Dor. 
/xaKov,  malum,  an  apple).  An  acid 
existing  in  apples,  but  generally 
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proparecT  from  the  berries  of  the 
Sorbus  auciiparia,  or  mountain- 
ash.  By  dry  distillation  of  malic 
acid,  an  organic  acid  is  prepared, 
termed  maleic. 

MALIGNANT  DISEASES.  1. 
Structural  diseases  which,  spread 
from  texture  to  texture,  and  are 
irremediable,  as  cancer.  2.  Dan- 
gerous and  intractable  diseases, 
as  malignant  cholera,  &c.  3.  Ma- 
ligna7it  vesicle,  pustule,  or  charbon 
is  a  disease  conveyed  from  cattle 
to  man  by  the  inoculation  of  its 
specific  organism.  Bacillus  An- 
tliracis.    See  Pustula  maligna. 

MALI'NGEEING  (malingre, 
Fr.,  sickly).  A  term  applied  to 
the  practice  oi  feigning  diseases,  in 
the  army  and  navy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  duty  or  of  gaining 
discharge. 

MA'LIS  (/iSAis,'  a  distemper  in 
horses  and  asses).  Maliasmus. 
Cutaneous  vermination  ;  a  generic 
term,  indicating  the  presence  of 
parasitic  animals,  formerly  called 
dodders,  on,  in,  and  under  the 
skin,  and  including  the  bites  and 
punctures  of  insects. 

Malis  acari,  or  tick-bite,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  acarus  scabitei  or 
itch-animalcule,  and  by  the  acarus 
autumnalis  or  harvest-bug ;  malis 
pediculi,  or  phtheiriasis,  by  the 
pediculus,  or  louse  ;  malis  pulicis, 
by  the  pulex  or  common  flea ;  malis 
cimicis,  by  the  domestic  bug';  malis 
filarice,  by  the  fllaria  Medinensis. 

MALLBABI'LITY  {malleus,  a 
hammer).  A  property  of  some 
metals,  by  which  they  are  beaten 
out  into  plates,  or  leaves,  by  a 
hammer.  Qold-leaf,  for  instance, 
is  so  thin,  that  less  than  five 
grains  will  cover  a  surface  of  2721 
square  inches  ;  and  the  thickness 
of  each  leaf  does  not  exceed 
BWrrao*'b  pa-''"''  of  fin  inch. 
'  MALLEA'TIO  (malleatus,  ham- 


mered, from  malleus,  a  hammer). 
A  form  of  chorea,  consisting  in  a 
convulsive  action  of  one  or  both 
hands,  which  strike  the  knee  like 
a  hammer. 

MA'LLEOLAE  {malleolus,  dim. 
of  malleus,  a  hammer).  A  term 
applied  to  two  branches  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery. 

MA'LLEOLUS  {dim.  oi  malleus, 
a  mallet).  The  ankle,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  mallet ; 
there  is  an  external  and  an  in- 
ternal malleolus.  The  term  mal- 
leolus is  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
layer  by  which  some  plants  are 
propagated. 

MA'LLEUS  (a  hammer).  The 
hammer-bone ;  one  of  the  ossicula 
auditus,  or  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
in  form  resembling  a  hammer, 
fastened  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
metnbrana  tympani.  It  consists 
of  a  head,  a  neck,  a  handle  or 
mamtbriiim,  and  two  processes. 
Under  the  name  superior  capitis 
mallei.  Tod  has  described  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  of  the  ossicula 
auditus. 

MALPI'GHIAN  CORPUSCLES. 
The  name  of  some  whitish,  round, 
minute  bodies,  discovered  by  Mal- 
pighi  in  the  red  substance  of  the 
spleen.  They  are  very  different 
from  the  grape-like  corpuscles  dis- 
covered by  the  same  writer  in  the 
spleen  of  some  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds. They  must  also  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  miniite  masses 
formed  by  convolution  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  substance  of 
the  liver. 

1.  Malpigliian  capsules.  The  di- 
latations or  cup-shaped  sacs  in 
which  the  tubuli  uriuiferi  of  the 
kidney  commence  ;  they  envelope 
the  minute  plexuses,  called  "  Mal- 
pigliian bodies"  or  "  tufts." 

2.  Malpighian  glnmeruli.  Plexi- 
I  form  tufts  of  minute  vessels,  or 
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looped  capillaries,  contained  witbin 
the  Malpighian  capsules. 

3.  Malpighian  pyramids.  From 
eight  to  fifteen  conical  masses, 
constituting  the  internal,  tubular 
or  medullary  portion  of  the  kid- 
ney. 

4.  Malpighian  vessels  of  insects. 
A  term  applied  to  the  biliary  caaca 
of  insects,  as  observed  by  Mal- 
pighi,  and  considered  to  be  ana- 
logous to  the  liver  of  the  higher 
animals. 

MALT.  Bi  •asium ;  hyne.  Bar- 
ley made  to  germinate  by  moisture 
and  warmth,  and  then  exposed  to 
a  high  temperature,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  em- 
bryo. When  scorched,  it  is  called 
high-dried  malt.  The  siftings  are 
called  malt-dust,  and  form  a 
valuable  manure.    See  Diastase. 

MA'LTHA  {tx6.\ea,  a  mixture  of 
wax  and  pitch  for  caulking  ships). 
Mineral  tar  ;  a  variety  of  bitumeu . 
See  Bitumen. 

MALTING.  The  process  of 
making  malt ;  it  consists  in  the  in- 
ducing of  an  artificial  growth,  or 
germination  of  barley,  by  steeping 
iu  water,  and  then  evolving  the 
saccharine  principle  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.    See  Diastase. 

MA'LTOSE.  A  dextro-rotatory 
sugar  produced  by  the  action  of 
malt  on  starch,  of  saliva  on  starchy 
foods ;  it  is  less  sweet,  and 
possesses  a  feebler  reducing  power 
than  grape  sugar. 

MALUM  MORTUUM.  A  dis- 
ease appearing  in  the  form  of  a 
pustule,  which  soon  acquires  a 
dry,  brown,  hard,  and  broad  crust, 
remaining  for  a  long  time  before 
it  can  be  detached.  It  is  mostly 
observed  on  the  tibia  and  os  coc- 
cygis.    See  SpilopJaxia. 

MALUM  PILA'EE  (pilus,  a 
hair).  A  complaint,  sometimes 
confounded    with   cniio)/e.s,  and 


said  to  be  owing  to  hairs  not  duly 
expelled,  which  stick  in  the  skin, 
especially  in  the  backs  of  young 
infants,  inducing  incessant  itch- 
ing, and  sometimes  raising  small 
tumors. 

MALVA'CE^.  Mallow-worts. 
A  large  natural  order  of  Exoge- 
nous plants,  characterized  by  poly- 
petalous  flowers,  monadelj^hous 
stamens,  unilocular  anthers,  and 
a  valvate  calyx.  Sevei-al  species, 
as  Althwa  officinalis  and  others, 
are  known  in  medicine  for  their 
emollient  properties ;  while  the 
hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of 
several  species  of  Gossypium  con- 
stitutes the  raw  cotton  of  com- 
merce. 

MAMA  PIAN.  The  term  ap- 
plied, in  Africa,  to  the  master- 
fungus,  or  mother-yaw,  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  all  the  other 
tumors  of  framboesia. 

MxiMMA.  The  breast ;  the  or- 
gan which  secretes  the  milk.  The 
deep-coloured  circle  which  sur- 
rounds the  papilla,  or  the  nipple, 
is  termed  the  areola.  The  tubidi 
laciiferi  are  lactiferous  ducts, 
which  enter  into  the  mammary 
gland,  situated  behind  the  adipose 
tissue  of  the  mamma. 

1.  Mamma,  irritable.  Irritation 
of  the  mamma  from  sympathy  with 
other  parts  of  the  system,  without 
inflammation. 

2.  Mam  mary  abscess.  Mastody- 
nia  apostematosa.  Abscess  of  the 
breast,  occurring  in  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  or  between  the  gland 
and  the  skin,  or  botwocuthe  gland 
and  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

3.  Mammary  tumors.  Tumors 
presenting  the  several  forms  of 
gaiactocelc,  or  milk-tumor;  adeno- 
cele,  or  chronic  mammary  tumor  ; 
malignant  twmor ,  &.C.  The  last  is 
formed  of  elements  foreign  to  the 
healthy  structure  ;  the  others  con- 
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sist  of  elementa  more  or  less  re- 
sembling those  which  compose  the 
structure  of  the  healthy  gland. 

4.  Mammary  gland.  Lacteal 
gland ;  the  gland  situated  beneath 
the  adipose  tissue  of  the  mamma. 
(The  term  mavimary  in  this  and 
the  two  preceding  articles  is  less 
correct  than  the  term  onainmalian.) 

5.  Etymology .  The  root  of  the 
word  mamma  is  the  same  as  that 
of  mater.  "  Quum  cibum  ac  potio- 
nem  buas  ac  papas  vocent,  matrem 
mammam,  patrem  tatam,"  &c. — 
Varro. 

MAMMA'LIA.  A  term  em- 
ployed by  Linnaeus  to  designate 
those  animals  which  suckle  their 
young,  and  are  further  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  a  ver- 
tebral column,  red  and  warm 
blood,  double  circulation,  four- 
chambered  heart,  viviparous  gene- 
ration, &c.  For  the  Orders  of  the 
Mammalia,  see  the  table  at  the 
article  Zoology. 

MAMMI'LLA  (dim.  of  mamma,  a 
breast).  Literally,  a  little  breast ; 
a  nipple ;  the  nipple  of  the  mamma, 
or  breast.  The  term  is  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  papilla,  as 
applied  to  the  conical  bodies  of  the 
kidney,  at  the  point  where  the 
urine  escapes. 

1.  Mammillary.  Having  small 
rounded  prominences,  like  teats  ; 
the  name  of  an  eminence  of  the 
inferior  vermiform  process  of  the 
cerebellum. 

2.  Mammillares  processus.  A 
name  given  by  the  Ancients  to 
the  olfactory  nerves,  which  they 
consid6rcd  as  emunctorics,  or 
canals,  by  which  the  serum  and 
pituita,  separated  from  the  brain, 
flowed  off. 

MAMMI'TLS  (/xaV^iTj,  mamma, 
the  Mother's  breast).  Mastitis. 
Inflammation,  acute  and  chronic, 
of  the  substance  of  the  mamma. 


MANDE'LIC  ACID  (Mandeln, 
German,  almonds).  A  white  crys- 
talline acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds).  It  is  also  termed 
formo-henzoilic  acid,  from  its  con- 
taining the  elements  of  formic  acid 
and  hydride  of  benzoyl. 

MANDI'BULUM  {mandare,  to 
chew).  Maxilla  inferior.  A  man- 
dible or  lower  jaw.  In  insects, 
the  upper  jaw  is  termed  mandible  ; 
the  lower  jaw,  maxilla. 

Mandibulo-labialis.  The  inferior 
dentar  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve. 

MANDIO'OA-STAECH.  Gas- 
sava-starch.  Amylum  Mandiocte 
or  Tapioca ;  a  starch  deposited 
from  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
rasped  root  of  the  Mamhot  Utilis- 
sima,  or  Bitter  Cassava. 

MANDEAKE.  The  Mandragoro. 
Officinalis,  a  Solanaceous  jjlant 
formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a 
hypnotic,  &c.  The  root  of  Bryonia 
dioica,  and  the  rhizome  of  Podo- 
p>hylluvi  peltatiim,  are  sometimes 
sold  as  mandrake-root. 

MANDUCA'TION  {manducare, 
to  chew  or  masticate).  The  act 
of  chewing.  The  substantive  man- 
duco  is  a  glutton  or  gourmand, 
one  who  chews — too  much. 

MA'NGANESE.  Magnesia  Vi- 
trariorum.  A  grayish-wliite  metal, 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  the 
bones  of  animals,  and  in  many 
minerals  ;  as  black  oxide,  it  occurs 
frequently  in  abundance,  and  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of 
bleaching  j^owder.  It  was  named 
by  Gahn  magnesium,  ii  term  which 
has  since  been  applied  to  the 
metallic  base  of  magnesia.  The 
binoxide,  used  in  chemistry,  is 
commonly  termed  native  hlach  or 
peroxide  of  manganese.  The  man- 
ganato  of  ])()tass,  or  "  chameleon 
mineral,"  is  caustic  and  cscharotic, 
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and  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
foul  and  fetid  ulcers. 

MA']SriA(^iavi'a, madness).  "Dis- 
order of  the  intellect,  with  ex- 
citement."— Nom.  of  Bis.  A  state 
of  nnsonnd  mind,  comprising  the 
varieties,  general  mania,  involving 
the  intellect,  passions,  and  emo- 
tions ;  intellectual  mania,  involving 
the  intellect  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively ;  and  moral  mania,  involving 
the  moral  nature  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  intellect.  Instinctive  mania 
is  of  sudden  occurrence,  and  shows 
itself  in  the  homicidal  form.  Mania 
a  'potu  is  madness  from  drinking 
or  delirium  tremens.  See  Pseudo- 
mania. 

MA'NIOC.  Another  name  for 
the  Cassava  or  Tapioca  plant, 
yielding  tapioca.  It  is  also  written 
mandioc, manihot,  &c.  BeeTapioca. 

MANIPULA'TION  {manivulus, 
a  handful).  1.  The  mode  of 
handling  utensils  and  materials 
in  ex]3erimental  philosophy ;  the 
mechanical  operation  performed  in 
the  chemist's  laboratory.  2.  The 
term  manipulation  is  also  applied 
to  a  mode  of  treating  certain  cases 
of  aneurysm,  by  squeezing  the 
tumor,  and  thus  gradually  effecting 
its  consolidation. 

MANIPULUS  (syncop.  mani- 
plus,  from  manus,  a  hand,  and  pie, 
root  oi  plenus).  A  handful,  as  of 
herbs,  chips,  &c. 

MANNA  (fxavva,  a  morsel,  a 
grain).  The  concrete  saccharine 
juice  which  flows  from  incision 
into  the  bark  of  the  Frasinus  ro- 
tundifolia  and  Fraxinus  ornns,  two 
Oleaceous  plants  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria. 

Mannite.  Mioshrooin- sugar.  A 
peculiar  saccharine  principle  found 
in  many  plants,  and  forming  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  drug 
manna.  It  is  also  called  grenadin 
and  fraxinin. 


MANNA-KROUT.  Manna- 
croup.  A  granular  preparation  of 
wheat,  deprived  of  bran.  See 
Semolina. 

MANO'MBTER  {finvos,  rave, 
ixerpov,  a  measure).  A  measurer 
of  rarefaction ;  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
IDhere  or  other  gas  ;  it  consists  of 
a  graduated  bent  tube  containing 
mercury,  indicating  by  the  fall  or 
rise  of  the  niercmy,  when  enclosed 
in  a  receiver,  any  change  of  elasti- 
city of  the  air  or  gas  contained  in 
the  tube.  Manoscopy  is  the  science 
of  determining  the  density  of  va- 
pours and  gases. 

MANTLE  OF  FLAME.  The 
pale  outermost  coat  of  flame  which 
mantles  the  interior  and  luminous 
cone.  The  mantle  is  the  cone  of 
pierfect  combustion. 

MANU'BRIUM  {maims,  ahand). 
A  haft  or  handle  ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  upi^er  bone  of  the  ster- 
num. 

MANULU'VIUSI  (m'T?M(s, ahand, 
lavare,  to  wash).  A  hand-bath. 
Malliivium  is  a  wash-hand  basin. 
"  Malluvium  dicitur,  quo  manus 
lavantur  ;  mallu  viai  quibus  manus 
sunt  lautas  {i.e.  water  to  wash  the 
hands  in),  perinde  ut  quibus  pedes 
pelluvicB." — Festus. 

MARA'NTA.  Arrow-root.  The 
fecula  of  the  tuber  of  the  Maranta 
arundinacea,  or  Arrow-root  plant, 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

MARASCHI'NO.  A  liqueur 
made  in  Dalmatia,  from  the  Ma- 
carska-cherry  audits  stonejCrushed 
and  fermented. 

MARA'SMUS  {napaffn6s,  i.q. 
yuapofo-ij,  decay,  emaciation,  from 
jxapalvoi,  to  wither).  A  general 
wasting  of  the  body  from  a  variety 
of  causes ;  in  infants  under  one 
year  the  cause  is  most  frequently 
insufficient  or  injudicious  feeding, 
in  older  children  the  wasting  is 
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generally  due  to  tales  meseiiterica. 
See  Tabes  me  sent  erica. 

MARBLE.  Marmor.  Carbo- 
nate of  lime,  as  it  occurs  native. 
It  is  employed  for  the  joreparation 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  Carrara  or 
statuary  marble  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  iron. 

MAROET'S  BLOWPIPE.  An 
apparatus  for  increasing  tempera- 
ture, by  urging  the  flame  of  an 
alcohol  lamp  by  a  blowpipe  sup- 
plied with  oxygen  gas. 

MARCOR  {marcere,  to  droop). 
A  term  employed  by  Celsus  for 
drowsiness.  In  Culle»'s  nosology, 
the  Marcores  constitute  the  first 
order  of  Cachexice,  denoting  ema- 
ciations, or  wasting  of  the  whole 
body,  as  tabes  and  atrophia. 

MA'RGARIC  ACID  (fxapyapW-ns 
a  pearl) .  An  acid  obtained  from 
human  fat  and  vegetable  fixed  oils ; 
it  is  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  'pearly  lustre.  Its  salts 
are  termed  margarates. 

1.  Margarine.  Mother-of-pearl 
fat ;  a  constituent  of  all  oils,  har- 
dening rapidly,  and  capable  of 
assuming  a  crystalline  form,  glit- 
tering like  mother-of-pearl. 

2.  Margaritine,  or  Ricino-stea- 
rine.  A  white,  solid,  crystalline 
fat,  procured  from  castor-oil,  and 
yielding,  on  saponification,  mar- 
rjaritic  acid,  resembling  the  stearic. 

MARGINA'LIS  {tnargo,  a  mar- 
gin). Angularis.  A  designation 
of  the  shoot  of  the  cervico-facialis, 
or  inferior  facial  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves. 

MA'RGO  ACU'TUS.  The  thin 
right  or  lower  border  of  the 
heart ;  margo  ohtusua  is  the  thicker 
and  more  rounded  left  border  of 
the  same  organ. 

MARIAN  OPERATION.  The 
name  of  the  old  median  operation 


for  extracting  a  stone  from  the 
bladder,  described  by  one  Sanctus 
Marianus.  The  main  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  median  operation  is,  that 
in  the  latter  the  finger  is  employed 
for  dilating;  in  the  former,  in- 
struments. 

MARINE  ACID  {mare,  the  sea). 
Spirit  of  salt.  Muriatic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  procured  from  com- 
mon salt  by  distilling  it  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  over  a 
water-bath. 

MARINE  GLUE.  A  solution  of 
caoutchouc  with  a  little  shell-lac 
in  coal-tar  naphtha.  Jefiery's  ma- 
rine glue  is  a  very  powerful  cement 
used  in  shipbuilding,  but  it  is  riot 
properly  a  glue  at  all,  but  is  a 
combination  of  other  substances 
than  gelatin. 

MARIOTTE'S  LAW.  Boyle's 
Law.  A  law  relating  to  elasticity 
in  gases,  and  thus  expressed : — 
"  The  volume  of  an  aeriform  body 
is  inversely,  and  its  elasticity 
directly,  as  the  joressure  to  which 
it  is  exposed."  Hence,  by  doubling 
the  pressure,  we  halve  the  volume 
and  double  the  elasticity. 

MARKING  INK.  A  prepara- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  which  ap- 
propriates the  nitric  acid  and 
hastens  the  blackening  on  expo- 
sure to  heat  or  light. 

MAR'MALADE.  A  preserve 
made  of  the  Seville  or  bitter 
orange.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  material  preji.'ired  from  the 
JEgle  Marmelos,  now  used  as  a 
dietetic  in  this  country,  aiad  pos- 
sessed of  medicinal  properties. 

MARMA'RYCiE  (/.Lupnapuyh, 
dazzling  light,  HipP-)-  Visus 
lucidus  ;  photopsia.  A  disease  of 
the  eyes,  in  which  sparks  and 
flashes  of  fire  soem  to  present 
themselves.    Homer   applies  the 
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term  to  the  rajDid  motion  of  the 
feet  in  dancing — /nap/jLapuyal-n-oSaii'. 

MARMOR  ALBUM.  White 
marble ;  hard,  white,  crystalline, 
native  carbonate  of  lime  ;  used  in 
producing  carbonic  acid  gas  {Br. 
Ph.).  Metallic  marble  is  native 
sulphate  of  barytes. 

MARROW.  Bledulla.  A  fat  or 
fixed  oil,  supported  by  a  delicate 
connective  tissue,  containing  nu- 
merous blood-vessels,  and  a  few 
marrow-cells,  and  occupying  the 
cavity  of  many  long  bones,  as  the 
thigh-bone. 

1.  Red  marrow  is  found  in  the 
cancellous  structure  of  the  ver- 
tebrae and  of  the  heads  of  long 
bones ;  it  contains  numerous 
marrow-cells,  and  little  or  no  fat. 

2.  Marrow-cells.  Large  clearly 
nucleated  cells  exhibiting  amoeboid 
movements,  and  found  chiefly  in 
red  marrow. 

MARSEILLES  VINEGAR. 
Thieves'  Vinegar.  A  solution  of 
essential  oils  and  camphor  in 
vinegar.  The  reputation  of  this 
prophylactic  in  contagious  fevers 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  con- 
fession of  four  thieves,  who,  during 
the  plague  at  Marseilles,  plundered 
the  dead  bodies  with  perfect  secu- 
rity, being  preserved  from  con- 
tagion by  this  aromatic  vinegar, 
which  has  hence  been  called  "  Le 
vinaigre  des  quatre  voleurs." 

MARSH-GAS.  Light carburetted 
hydrogen.  A  hydrocarbon  pro- 
duced wherever  vegetable  matter 
is  undergoing  decomposition  in 
the  presence  of  moisture.  In 
coal-formations,  it  is  termed  fire- 
damp. 

MARSH'S  TEST.  A  test  for 
arsenioua  acid,  consisting  in  the 
action  upoia  the  acid  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  obtained  by  submitting 
zinc  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
arsenious  acid  is  deoxidized,  with 


evolution  of  arsenietted  hydrogen 
gas. 

MARSHALL  HALL  METHOD. 
Postural  Method.  A  method  of 
treating  apnoea  (asphyxia)  from 
drowning,  hanging,  &c.,  introduced 
by  Marshall  Hall.  The  following 
are  his  rules  : — 

1.  Treat  the  patient  instantly, 
on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  ex- 
posing the  face  and  chest  to  the 
breeze  (except  in  severe  weather). 

I.  To  CLEAR  THE  ThROAT— 

2.  Place  the  patient  gently  on 
the  face,  with  one  lurist  under  the 
forehead.  [All  fluids  and  the 
tongue  itselSf  then  fall  forward, 
leaving  the  entrance  into  the 
windpipe  free.'] 

If  there  be  breathing — wait  and 
watch;  if  not,  or  if  it  fail,— 

II.  To  excite  Respiration — 

3.  Turn  the  patient  well  and 
instantly  on  his  side,  and — 

4.  Excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff, 
the  throat  with  a  feather,  &c.,  and 
dash  cold  water  on  the  face  pre- 
viously rubbed  warm. 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not 
a  moment,  but  instantly — 

III.  To  initiate  Respiration — 

5.  Replace  the  patient  on  his 
face,  raising  and  supporting  the 
chest  well  on  a  folded  coat  or  other 
article  of  dress. 

6.  Turn  the  body  very  genthj 
on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and 
then  briskly  on  the  face,  alter- 
nately ;  repeating  these  measures 
deliberatelj^  efficiently,  and  per- 
severingly  fifteen  times  in  the 
minute,  occasionally  varying  the 
side.  [When  the  patient  reposes 
on  the  chest,  this  cavity  is  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  expiration  takes  place;  when 
he  is  turned  on  the  side,  this 
pressure  is  x-emoved,  and  inspira- 
tion occurs.] 
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7.  When  the  prone  position  is 
resumed,  wia/oe  equable  but  efficient 
pressure,  with  brisk  movement, 
along  the  back  of  the  chest ;  re- 
moving it  immediately  before  rota- 
tion on  the  side.  [The  first 
measure  augments  the  expiration, 
the  second  commences  inspira- 
tion.] 

The  result  is — Respiration ; 
and — if  not  too  late— Life  ! 

IV.  To  INDUCE    ClllCULATION  AND 

Warmth. 

8.  Rub  the  limbs  ^^p^vards,  with 
firm  grasping  pressure  and  with. 
ene^-gy,  using  handkerchiefs,  &c. 
[By  this  measure  the  blood  is 
propelled  along  the  veins  towards 
the  heart.] 

9.  Let  the  limbs  be  thus  warmed 
and  di-ied,  and  then  clothed,  the 
bystanders  supplying  the  requisite 
garments. 

10.  Avoid  the  continuous  warm- 
bath,  and  the  position  on  or  in- 
clined to  the  back.  See  Silvester 
Metliod. 

MARSU'PIUM  d^apa-iTTLou,  a 
purse  or  pouch).  1.  The  pouch  in 
which  marsupial  animals  carry 
their  young.  2.  A  dark-coloured 
membrane,  found  in  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye  of  birds.  3.  A 
sac  or  bag  with  which  any  part  is 
fomented. 

Marsupialis.  A  name  of  the 
bursalis  muscle  or  obturator  in- 
ternus. 

MARTIAL  (Mars,  iron).  An 
old  mythological  designation  of 
several  preparations  of  iron.  Mar- 
tial reguliis  is  metallic  antimony, 
procured  by  decomposing  the  sul- 
phide of  antimony  by  means]  of 
iron.    Seo  Mars. 

MASS  (tidaffui,  to  knead  to- 
gether). A  term  generally  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  quantity; 
thus,  by  tho  mass  of  a  body  is 


usually  meant  the  quantity  of 
matter  vfhich.  it  contains,  upon  the 
supposition  that  difFei-ences  of 
weight  are  always  the  consequence 
of  different  quantities  of  matter. 
On  this  supposition  the  term  mass 
is  synonymous  with  weight,  and 
its  use  is  not  required  with  refer- 
ence to  bodies  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

MASSA  CA'RNEA,  Jacobi  Syl- 
vii,  or  Plantse  Pedis.  The  flexor 
accessorius  muscle,  which  lies  in 
■If  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  a  small 
mass  of  flesh,  connected  with  the 
flexor  longus. 

MASSAGE  (Mao-o-o.,  to  knead). 
A  methodical  kneading,  manipu- 
lation, and  rubbing  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk  of  the  body;  it  has 
been  found  useful  in  chorea,  hys- 
teria, &c. 

MASSE'TER  (fxaaa-qT-l^p,  from 
fj.aa-(ra.ofj.ai,  to  chew).  A  musclft 
which  assists  in  chewing.  Hence 
the  term  masseteric,  as  applied  to 
a  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve. 

MA'SSICOT.  Yellow  oxide,  or 
protoxide  of  lead.  When  partially 
fused  by  heat,  it  is  caWed  Utharge. 

MASSING.  A  term  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  vapour-bath,  ac- 
companied by  friction,  kneading, 
and  extension  of  the  muscles,  &c., 
as  practised  by  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  termed  shampooing  in  the  East 
Indies. 

MASTICA'TIOX  (masticare,  to 
chew).  The  process  of  chewing 
solid  food,  preparatory  to  the 
process  of  deglutition  or  swallow- 
ing. 

MASTICA'TORIES  (masticare, 
to  chew).  Acrid  sialogogucs  ;  sub- 
stances whicli,  on  being  masti- 
cated, stimulate  the  excretory 
ducts,  and  increase  tho  secretion 
of  saliva. 
MASTIOHE.    This  substance. 
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improperly  termed  gum  mastich, 
is  a  resinous  osudatiou  from  in- 
cisions made  in  the  stem  of  Pis- 
tacia  lentiscua,  a  plant  growing  in 
the  island  Scio  and  other  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Masticin  is 
the  substance  which  remains  on 
dissolving  mastiche  in  alcohol. 

MASTI'TIS  (^ao-To'y,  the  breast, 
and  itis,  a  suffix  denoting  inflam- 
mation). Inflammation  of  the 
breast.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  mammitis . 

MASTODT'NIA  {ixaffrSs,  the 
breast,  oSvvq,  pain).  Mazodyma ; 
Dolor  mammarum.  Pain  of  the 
breast  in  women,  commonly  a  form 
of  hysteria,  or  an  attendant  on 
lactation;  occurring  not  unfre- 
quently  withoiit  any  structural 
disease  of  the  gland.  ^  [The  dis- 
tinction between  fj-a(6s  as  the 
man's  breast,  and  ixacrros  as  the 
luomaii's,  occurs  in  late  authors 
only.  Homer  always  uses  the 
former,  the  Greek  tragedians  the 
latter  term.] 

MA'STOID  {i.ia.ar6s,  a  breast, 
elSoj,  likeness).  Udder-shaped, 
shaped  like  the  breast  or  nipple ; 
a  term  applied  to  a  process  and  a 
foramen  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
stylo-mastoid  foramen  is  situated 
between  the  root  of  the  styloid 
and  mastoid  processes. 

1.  Mastoid  cells.  Numerous 
large  openings  in  the  tympanum, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  mastoid  process  and  part 
of  the  petrous  bone. 

2.  Mastoideus.  A  muscle  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  so  named 
from  its  being  inserted  into  the 
mastoid  process  ;  its  origin  and  in- 
sertion are  shortly  described  in  its 
synonym,  stcnio-cleido-mastoideus. 

MASTUllBA'TION(mas«u)-irtrc, 
perhaps  maims  stuprare).  Onan- 
ism. Excitement  of  the  genera- 
tive organs,  sensu  olsca;no. 


MATE'.  Paraguay-tea,  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
Ilexi  Paraguayensis,  or  Paraguay 
holly,  and  extensively  used  in 
South  America.  The  word  "  mate" 
originally  designated  the  vessel 
in  which  the  infusion  was  pre- 
pared. The  tree  is  called  recta, 
or  plant  ]par  excellence. 

MATER  ACE'TI.  Mother  of 
Vinegar  ;  a  mould-plant,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  mycodernia, 
which  is  developed  in  vinegar, 
€hid  forms  thereon  a  thick  leather- 
like coat. 

MATE'RIA  HERMAPHRODI'- 
TA.  Materia  saponacea.  Under 
these  terms  has  been  described  a 
supposed  proximate  principle,  or 
extractive  matter,  to  which  some 
of  the  vegetable  tonics  are  said  to 
owe  their  bitterness  and  medicinal 
activity. 

MATE'RIA  ME'DICA.  That 
branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  articles  employed  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of 
their  modes  of  action  in  the  re- 
storation of  health.  It  embraces, 
therefore,  pliarmacology,  or  an  ac- 
count of  drugs,  and  therapeutics, 
or  the  mode  of  employing  them. 
Medicinal  agents  are — 

1.  Natihral,  or  those  which  are 
found  ready-prepared  by  nature  : 
these  are  simple  and  compound 
sabstances,  organic  and  inorganic ; 
the  former  belonging  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  latter 
to  the  mineral. 

2.  Artificial,  or  those  which 
have  been  modified,  either  by 
addition  or  subtraction  of  some 
of  their  parts  :  these  are  called 
phartnaceutical  preparations,  and 
belong  to  the  department  of  che- 
mistry. 

MATICO.  The  native  name  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Piper  angusti- 
folium,  now  called  Artanthe  elon- 
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gata ;  an  astringent  Peruvian 
plant,  recently  introduced  into 
this  country.  The  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  its  discoverer,  a 
soldier  called  Mateo,  better  known 
under  his  nickname  Matico,  little 
Matthew.    See  Piper. 

MA'TEASS.  A  cucurbit  or 
vessel  of  glass,  earthenware,  or 
metal,  usually  of  a  globular  shape, 
and  open  at  the  tojj,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  digestion,  evaporation, 
&c.    See  Alembic. 

MA'TRES.  Mothers;  a  name 
formerly  given  to  the  membranes 
of  the  brain — the  dura  and  the 
23m  mater,  from  the  fanciful  idea 
that  they  were  the  origins  of  all 
the  other  membranes  of  the 
body. 

MATRICA'EIA  (matrix,  the 
uterus).  Medicines  for  disorders 
of  the  uterus.  Matricalia  is  a 
better  term. 

MA'TRIX.  Literally,  a  female 
animal  kept -for  breeding;  also, 
the  womb.  Hence,  the  term  is 
applied  generally  to  a  substance 
in  which  anything  ia  moulded  or 
formed,  as  to  the  homogeneous 
matter  containing  the  nuclei  of 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues  ;  to 
the  gangue  or  non-metallic  part  of 
a  metalliferous  vein,  &c. 

MA'TRIX  OF  TEETH.  The 
formative  organ  of  a  mammalian 
tooth,  consisting  of  a  pulp  and  a 
capsule  ;  the  former  is  converted 
into  dentine,  the  latter  into  cement. 
When  enamel  is  to  be  added,  a 
peculiar  organ  ia  formed  ;on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  which 
arranges  the  hardening  material 
into  the  form,  and  of  the  density, 
characteristic  of  enamel. 

MATTER  [materia  and  materies, 
proba})ly  from  mater,  the  mother- 
stuff.  Smith).  The  general  term 
for  all  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
bodies,  commonly  called  pondera- 


bles. To  these  may  perhaps  be 
added  the  ethereal,  as  by  means 
of  this  both  heat  and  light  are 
communicated  by  radiation. 

Material  substances  have  two 
kinds  of  properties,  physical  and 
chemical,  and  the  study  of  their 
phenomena  belongs  to  two  cor- 
responding branches  of  knowledge, 
natural  philoso^Dhy  and  chemistry, 
_  MATURA'TION  {maturare,  to 
rij)en).  The  process  succeeding 
to  inflammation,  by  which  pus  is 
formed  in  an  abscess.  Applica- 
tions which  promote  suppuration 
have  been  called  maturants. 

MAUVE.  Aniline-purple.  A 
beautiful  purple  or  lilac  dye,  ob- 
tained from  aniline.  The  term  is 
French  for  maiflh-mallow,  and  is 
expressive  of  the  colour  of  the 
flower.  The  basis  of  the  dye  lias 
been  termed  mauve'ine.i 

MAW-WORM.  TheAscarisver- 
micularis.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Dr.  Harvey,  from 
the  occasional  visit  which  this 
animal  makes  to  the  maia  or 
stomach,  in  migrating  from  its 
proper  region,  which  is  the  rec- 
tum ;  but,  more  probably,  from 
the  peculiar  effects  which  it  often 
produces  on  the  maw  or  stomach 
hy  sympathy,  and  without  quitting 
its  home,  as  a  gnawing  pain,  and 
faintness  from  the  intolerable  itch- 
ing it  excites  in  the  anus. 

MAXI'LLA  (dim.  of  mala,  the 
cheek-bone,  jaw).  The  jaw  ;  the' 
jaw-bone.  Hence  the  term  maxil- 
lary, as  applied  to  nerves,  arteries, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  jaw.  See 
Mandihidum. 

1.  Ilaxillo-lahialis.  The  name 
given  by  Chaussier  to  the  trian- 
gularis labiorum. 

2.  Maxillo-lahii-nasnlis.  The 
name  given  by  Dumas  to  the  ele- 
vator labii  supcrioris  alajque  nasi. 

3.  Maxillo  ■  palpehralis.  The 
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name  given  by  Dumas  to  the  or- 
bicularis palpebrarum. 

4.  Maxillo-pharyngeal  space.  A 
triangular  interval  between  the 
side  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

MAXILLIPE'DES  (maxilla; 
pes,  a  foot).  Appendages  sub- 
serving the  purpose  of  mastica- 
tion situated  near  the  mouth  in 
Crustacea. 

MEASLES  (D.  mascliel,  Ger. 
Maseru,  the  spotted  sickness,  the 
leprosy).  An  acute,  febrile,  con- 
tagious disease,  mostly  occurring 
in  epidemics,  and  accompanied 
by  a  characteristic  dusky  red  rash. 
The  term  morbilli  mitiores  is  ajj- 
plied  to  the  mildest  variety ; 
morhilU  jfraviore^nalignant  mea- 
sles, or  black  measles,  to  the 
severest  variety ;  and  morhilli 
sine  catarrho  to  the  disease  when 
nnaocompanied  by  any  catarrhal 
symptom.  Measle,  the  familiar 
name  for  the  cysticercus  found  in 
pork,  beef,  &c. 

JEtymology.  The  term  measles 
is  jprobably  derived,  according  to 
Sir  E.  Wilson,  "from  an  ancient 
English  word  'mesel,'  used  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third  synony- 
mously with  lajDer.  Other  cog- 
nate terms  are  meselle,  meselrie, 
meselry." 

MEAT-BISCUITS,  AMERI- 
CAN. These  contain,  in  a  con- 
centrated and  portable  form,  all 
the  nutriment  of  the  meat,  com- 
bined with  wheaten  or  other 
flour.  One  pound  of  this  biscuit 
is  said  to  contain  the  nutriment 
or  essence  of  five  pounds  of  good 
meat ;  a  22-gallon  cask  cau  con- 
tain the  concentrated  nutriment 
of  500  lbs.  of  fresh  meat  with  70 
lbs.  of  flour. 

MEA'TQS  (meare,  to  pass,  to 
flow).  Literally,  a  going  or  pass- 
ing, and,  by  meton,,  a  way,  path, 
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or  passage.  Hence,  meatus  audi- 
1  torius  is  the  canal  of  the  external 
ear,  which  leads  to  the  tympanum ; 
meatus  urinarius  is  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra  in  both  sexes. 

Meatuses  of  the  Nares.  The 
space  intervening  between  the 
superior  and  the  middle  spongy 
bone  is  the  superior  meatus  ;  that 
between  the  middle  and  the  in- 
ferior is  the  middle  meatus  ;  that 
between  the  inferior  and  the  floor 
of  the  fossa  is  the  inferior  meatus. 

MECHA'NICAL  A'NTIDOTES. 
A  term  applied  by  Pereira  to  a 
class  of  topical  medicines  which 
act  mechanically,  by  sheathing 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  and  by  obstructing 
absorption. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIVALENT 
OF  HEAT.  The  amount  of  work 
required  to  raise  one  pound  of 
water  one  degree  Fahrenheit ; 
this  was  found  by  Joule  to  be  equi- 
valent to  772  foot  jjounds  of  work. 

MECHA'NICAL  THEORY.  A 
system  of  medicine,  by  which  all 
diseases  were  attributed  princi- 
pally to  lentor  and  morhid  viscidity 
of  the  hlood  ;  attenuant  and  dilu- 
ent medicines,  or  substances  for 
promoting  mechanical  force,  were 
adopted  :  thus,  mercury  was  sup- 
posed to  act  by  its  specific 
gravity. 

MECKEL'S  DIVERTI'CULUM. 
A  small  elongated  pouch  occa- 
sionally found  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum  ;  it  is  the 
remnant  of  the  ductus  vitello-in- 
testinalis  of  the  foetus.  Meckel, 
a  German  anatomist,  1781 — 1833. 

MECKEL'S  CARTILAGE. 
The  cartilage  of  the  first  visceral 
arch  on  the  foetus  ;  aroimd  it  the 
lower  jaw  is  developed,  and  from 
its  proximal  end  is  formed  the 
malleus. 
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MECO'NIC  ACID  (ix-f,K<ci;  a 
poppy).  The  characteristic  acid 
of  opium,  in  which  it  exists  in 
combination  with  morjshia.  Meco- 
nin,  or  opianyl,  is  a  neutral  prin- 
ciple existing  in  opium. 

MECO'NIUM  {/xTiKuviov,  the  in- 
spissated jiiice  of  the  poppy ; 
opium).  The  first  discharge  of 
faeces,  of  a  blackish  green  colour, 
in  infants.  It  consists  of  the 
excrementitious  matter  of  the 
bile  of  the  foetus,  which  collects 
together  with  intestinal  mucus  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  canal. 

MECO'TOPY  {i^vKos,  length, 
tSttos,  a  place).  A  Greek  com- 
pound word,  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  "  antero-posterior  sym- 
metry "  of  limbs  in  the  vertebrata. 
Thus,  the  thumb  corresponds  to 
the  great  toe,  and  the  little  finger 
to  the  little  toe.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  not  accepted  by  American 
authorities. 

MEDIAN  LINE  (medianalinea). 
An  ideal  line  dividing  the  body 
longitudinally  and  symmetrically 
into  two  parts,  the  one  on  the 
right,  the  other  on  the  left. 

MEDIASTI'NUM.  A  mem- 
branous partition  dividing  the 
thorax  into  the  lateral  cavities, 
and  distinguished  into  the  ante- 
rior, the  middle,  and  the  posterior 
portions.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  mediastinus  was  a  slave  em- 
ployed in  various  menial  occupa- 
tions, as  in  agriculture,  attending 
to  the  bath,  &c.  ;  a  helper,  a 
drudge. 

1.  Mediastinum  testis.  A  pro- 
jecting ridge  formed  by  reflection 
of  the  tunica  albuginea  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  testis  into 
the  interior  of  the  gland.  It  is 
also  caUed  Corpus  Ilighmoria- 
num. 

2.  Mediastino -pericarditis  (cal- 
lous).   A  variety  of  chronic  peri- 


carditis in  which  the  serous  and 
fibrous  pericardium  and  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  mediastinum 
are  the  seats  of  the  pathological 
change. 

MEDICAMENTA'RIA  (medica- 
mentum,  a  drug).  The  art  of  pre- 
paring drugs ;  pharmacy.  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
female  mixer  of  poisons. 

MEDICAME'NTUM.  A  medi- 
cament ;  a  term  applied  only  to 
what  heals  bodily  or  mental  dis- 
ease, whereas  remedium  is  said  of 
anything  which  contributes  to  the 
alleviation  of  pain.  There  are 
remedies  against  cold,  but  no 
medicament.  Medicamentum  is 
the  remedy  that  is  made  use  of, 
and  remedium  the"  healing  remedy. 
Medicamenta  cruda  are  unpre- 
pared medicines,  or  simples. 
Medicamenta  arcana  are  secret 
medicines,  now  called  patent  or 
proprietary  medicines. 

MEDICATION  {medicare,  to 
medicate).  The  process  of  medi- 
cating or  impregnating  with 
medicinal  substances,  as  wines, 
wool,  &c. 

MEDICI'NA  (mederi,  to  heal). 
The  healing  or  medical  art ;  medi- 
cine ;  surgery.  The  term  medi- 
cina  is  an  adjective,  and  is  used  as 
a  substantive,  the  real  substan- 
tive, ars,  being  understood.  So 
medicina  (sc.  taberna)  is  the  shoj) 
of  an  apothecary  or  surgeon ; 
medicina  (sc.  res)  is  a  remedy  or 
medicine. 

1.  Forensic  medicine,  or  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  is  the  application 
of  medical  Jcnowledge  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  human  species 
and  to  the  exorcise  of  justice. 

2.  Pneumatic  medicine  is  a 
branch  of  therapeutics  which 
aims  at  curing  diseases,  especially 
consumption,  by  inhalation  of 
various  kinds  of  gases. 
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3.  Veterinary  medicine  is  the  ap- 
plication of  medical  knowledge  to 
the  treatment  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

MEDITU'LLTUM  {medius,  mid- 
dle). This  Latin  term  simply 
means  the  middle,  hut  it  is  used 
synonymously  with  diplde,  or  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull. 

MEDIUS.  Middle;  equally 
distant  from  both  extremities. 
Hence,  the  median  line  is  the  ver- 
tical line  which  divides  the  body 
into  two  equal  parts  ;  the  median 
vein  is  the  middle  vein  of  the 
arm,  situated  between  the  basilic 
and  the  cephalic  vein;  ihemedian 
nerve  is  the  largest  nerve  of  the 
brachial  plexus. 

MEDU'LLA  {medius,  middle). 
Marrow ;  the  tissue  which  occu- 
pies the  middle,  or  cavities,  of 
bones.  In  botany,  the  pith  of 
plants. 

1.  Medulla  innominata.  A  nar- 
now  medullary  band  formed  by 
the  corpus  callosum,  slightly  over- 
lapping the  tractus  opticus. 

2.  Medulla  ohlongata.  The  upper 
enlarged  portion  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal cord,  extending  from  the 
cerebral  protuberance  to  the  great 
occipital  foramen. 

3.  Medulla  spinalis.  The  spinal 
marrow  or  cord,  extending  from 
the  great  occipital  foramen  to  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra.  It  finally 
separates  into  the  cauda  equina,  or 
horse's  tail. 

4.  Medulla  fluida  alhens.  Ra- 
mollissement  blanc,  or  white  soft- 
ening of  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  Medullary.  The  designation 
of  the  white  substance  of  the 
brnin,  contained  within  the  corti- 
cal or  cineritious  substance. 

G.  Medullary  memhrane.  The 
membrane  which  linos  tho  medul- 
lary canal  of  the  long  bones,  the 


Haversian  canals,  the  cancelli  of 
the  flat  bones,  &c.,  forming  a  kind 
of  internal  periosteum. 

MEDU'LLARY  EAYS  (medulla, 
marrow,  pith).  A  term  applied 
to  radii  jDroceeding  from  the  me- 
dulla to  the  bark,  seen  in  almost 
any  transverse  section  of  an  exo- 
genous stem. 

MEDU'LLART  SHEATH  (me- 
dulla, marrow,  pith).  The  sheath 
which  immediately  surrounds -the 
pith  in  plants,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  spiral  vessels  ;  in  ana- 
tomy, that  sheath  of  the  nerve 
fibre  which  lies  next  to  the  axis 
cylinder ;  it  is  composed  of  a 
fatty  substance,  and  is  stained 
black  by  exposure  to  osmic  acid. 

MEDU'LLIN  (medulla,  pith). 
A  name  'given  to  the  porous  pith 
of  the  elder,  after  it  has  been 
treated  with  water  and  with  alco- 
hol, and  acquired  the  form  of 
lignin . 

MEERSCHAUM.  Ecume  do 
mer.  Sea-foam.  A  silicate  of 
magnesia,  found  in  Greece,  Tur- 
key, and  a  few  other  countries. 
In  the  Crimea  it  forms  a  deep 
stratum,  and  is  called  keff-l-il. 
r-.,  MEGALOTSIA  (n4yas,  /x^ydKov, 
great,  oif'iy,  sight).  An  affection 
of  vision  which  causes  objects  to 
appear  larger  than  they  actually 
are. 

ME'GRIM.  This  term  is  pro- 
bably a  corruistion  from  the  Greek 
compound  word  hemicrania, 
through  the  French  woi-d  migraine. 

MEIBO'MIAN  GL.\NDS.  Cili- 
ary follicles.  Small  scbiparous 
glands,  first  described  by  Meibo- 
mius,  lying  under  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  tho  eye-lids,  and  secret- 
ing an  unctuous  matter.  About 
twenty  or  thirty  ducts  of  these 
glands  open  upon  the  tarsus  of 
each  eye-lid. 

MEISSNER'S    PLEXUS.  A 
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gangliated  plesus  of  nerves  fonucl 
in  the  submucous  layer  of  the 
small  intestines. 

MEL.  Honey;  a  enbstanca 
secreted  by  the  nectariferous 
glauds  of  flowers,  and  collected 
by  the  Apis  mellifica,  or  Hive-bee, 
which  transports  it  in  its  crop  or 
lioney-hag  to  the  hivo.  See 
Honey. 

MEL  ACETATUM.  Acetated 
honey,  or  the  oxymel  simplex, 
consisting  of  clarified  honey  and 
acetic  acid. 

MEL  ^GTPTI'ACUM.  The 
Linimentum  cerurjinis  of  the  old 
pharmacopoeias,  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
honey. 

MEL  BOEA'CIS.  Borax  honey, 
consisting  of  clarified  honey  and 
boras  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

MEL  DEPURA'TUM.  Clarified 
honey;  honey  melted  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  strained  while  hot 
through  flannel. 

MEL  RO'S^.  Honey  of  roses  ; 
prepared  from  the  dried  red  rose, 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  honey. 

MEL^'NA  {tiiAaiva  vSitqs, 
morlus  niger,  the  black  disease; 
hence  the  name  hlach  jaundice). 
Hajmorrhage  from  the  bowels  ;  a 
discharge  of  dark-coloured  or 
more  or  less  altered  blood  from 
the  bowels,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  or 
from  those  of  the  intestines  only. 
The  adjective  term  is  used  singly, 
the  substantive  being  understood. 
By  Hofi'mann  the  disease  is  called 
necessuH  niger. 

ME'LAM.  A  substance  formed 
by  distilling  dry  snlpho-cyanate 
of  ammonia.  On  boiling  mclam 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  crystal- 
line substance  is  generated,  called 
melamine. 

MELAMPO'DIUM.  A  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  Black 
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Hellebore,  from  Melampus,  who 
is  said  to  have  first  itsed  it. 

MELAN^'MA  (^eAac  alua, 
black  blood).  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  Goodwin  to  asphyxia,  from 
the  colour  of  the  blood  in  that 
aifection ;  he  distinguishes  the 
disease  into  melanEema  from 
hanging,  from  drowning,  and  from 
inspiration  of  fixed  air. 

MELANOHO'LIA  {a4Aaivaxo\-fi, 
black  bile,  or  choler).  Melan- 
choly, madness,  mental  dejection. 
"  Disorder  of  the  intellect,  with 
depression,  often  with  suicidal 
tendency."  The  varieties  are  the 
gloomy,  or  attonita  ;  the  restless, 
or  errabunda ;  the  mischievous, 
or  malevolens ;  and  the  self-com- 
placent, or  complacens. 

"  This  term  lias  now  ceased, 
nearly  or  altogether,  to  designate 
a  jDarticular  form  of  moody  mad- 
ness, the  German  '  Tiefsinn,'  which 
was  ascribed  by  the  old  jDhysicians 
to  a  predominance  of  black  bile 
mingling  with  the  blood.  It  wag 
not,  it  is  true,  always  restrained 
to  this  particular  form  of  mental 
unsoundness ;  thus.  Burton's 
'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  '  has  not 
to  do  with  this  one  form  of  mad- 
ness, but  with  all.  This,  how- 
ever, was  its  prevailing  use,  and 
here  is  to  be  found  the  link  of 
connection  between  its  present 
use,  as  a  deep  pensiveness  or  sad- 
ness, and  its  past."  —  jPreneZt. 

'Melancholia  Metamorphosis.  A 
variety  of  melancholia  in  which 
the  patient  imagines  that  he  is 
changed  into  a  wild  animal.  See 
Lycanthropia. 

ME'LANIO  ACID  {,x4Ka.s,  ^e'A.a- 
vos,  black).  The  name  given  to  a 
principle  discovered  by  Dr.  Mar- 
cet,  in  a  specimen  of  black  urine. 
Prout  says  it  is  apparently  con- 
nected with  lithic  acid. 

ME'LANIN     {ixfKai,  /ueAacos-, 
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black).  A  term  wliicli  has  been 
applied  to  the  pigmentum  niijrum, 
or  black  pigment  of  the  eye. 

MELANO'COMOUS  VAEIETT 
OF  MAN  {ixeKas,  fieKavos,  black, 
KonTi,  hair).  One  of  Prichard's 
three  principal  varieties  of  Man, 
founded  on  differences  of  com- 
plexion. The  Melanocomous  or 
black-haired  variety  includes 
every  shade  of  colour  from  the 
black  of  the  Senegal  Negro  to  the 
light  olive  of  the  northern  Hin- 
doos, and  from  the  latter  there 
may  be  traced  every  variety  of 
shade  among  the  Persians  and 
other  Asiatics  to  the  complexion 
of  the  swarthy  Spaniards,  and  of 
black-haired  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral. The  other  varieties  are  the 
Leucous  and  the  Xanthous. 

MELANODE'EMA  (^e'Aay,  fi^- 
\avos,  black,  S4pfj.a,  skin).  A  black 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  The 
term  should  be  dermo-  or  dermato- 
melania  (fj.€\avla,  blackness), 
blackness  of  the  skin.  Melanoder- 
matos  is  an  adjective,  meaning 
black-skinned. 

ME'LANOID  CANCER  {/x^Xas, 
/xeKavos,  black,  elSor,  likeness). 
Carcinoma  melanotic um ;  fungus 
melanodes.  Black  cancer  ;  consist- 
ing generally  of  medullary  cancer, 
modified  by  the  superaddition  of  a 
black  pigment. 

MELANO'MA  (ixexdycoixa,  black- 
ness). This  terra  denotes  blackness 
or  black  discoloration,  and  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  Mela- 
nosis, which  properly  means,  a 
becoming  black — a  cause,  not  a 
product.  Hence  the  description 
given  under  Melanosis  should  ap- 
pear under  Melanoma.  See  Pre- 
face, par.  2. 

MELANOPA'THIA  (^eAar,  ^f'- 
Aacoj,  black,  iraflos,  disease).  Nigri- 
ties.  B  lack  disease  ;  augmentation 
of  the  natural  pig.nent  of  the  rctc 


muoosum;  a  disease  belonging  to 
the  order  Maculm  of  Willan,  the 
Epichrosis  of  Mason  Good,  or 
Dyschroma.    See  Spilus. 

MELANOSARCO'MA.  A  sar- 
coma which  contains  more  or  less 
pigment. 

MELANO'SIS  (fieXdvwaLS  or 
nihavais,  a  becoming  black).  Me- 
lanio  or  black  cancer ;  a  morbid 
Ijroduct  of  a  dark-brown  or  black 
appearance,  deposited  in  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body.  True 
Melanosis  is  described  by  Cars- 
well  under  the  following  forms  : — 

1.  Punctiform  melanosis,  pre- 
senting minute  points  of  dark 
matter  over  a  large  surface. 

2.  T'uheriform  melanosis,  pre- 
senting tumors  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  in  cellulo-adiiDose  tissue, 
or  on  the  sm-face  of  serous  mem- 
branes. 

3.  Stratiform  and  liquiform  me- 
lanosis, presenting  an  appeai-ance 
like  that  of  Indian  ink,  jsrincipally 
on  serous  membranes  or  in  acci- 
dental cavities.    See  Melanoma. 

M  B'L AS  (^ieAas,  black ).  A  term 
api^lied  by  the  Ancients  to  a 
suijerficial  affection,  resembling 
the  alphas,  except  in  its  colour ; 
it  is  synonymous  with  the  lepra 
nigricans,  or  black  leprosy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  leukd,  or  the  white 
leprosy,  "the  former  being  lepra 
or  elephantiasis  Grascorum,  with 
the  deposition  of  black  pigment  in 
the  rete  mucosum  ;  the  latter,  the 
same  disease  with  the  abstraction 
or  absence  of  pigment." — E.  Wil- 
son. 

MELA'SMA  {fxeKan-fia,  a  black 
or  livid  spot)'.  This  term  and 
mclanopathia  and  melanoderma  are 
all  apj)licablo  to  pathological  black- 
ness of  the  skin;  to  a  morbid 
alteration  of  the  pigment  of  the 
rete  mucosnm,  diUering  from 
chloasma  only  in  its  darker  tint. 
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Melasma  Addisoni.  Addison's 
disease.    Bronzed  skin. 

MELA'SSES  (ii!e?,  honey).  Mo- 
lasses. The  nncrystallizable  part 
of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
separated  from  the  sugar  during 
its  manufacture — a  sort  of  mother- 
water  of  raw  sugar. 

MELA'SSIC  ACID  {i^eKi,  honey). 
An  acid  produced  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  alkalies  and  heat 
upon  grape-sugar. 

MELICBRIS  iix^MKvpis,  a  viru- 
lent eruption  on  the  head,  resem- 
bling a  honey-comb,  from  /xe'Ai, 
honey,  and  Kiqpos,  wax).  Tinea 
favosa.  Another  name  for  Icerion, 
a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
follicles  of  the  scalp.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  synonym  of  molluscum 
contagioswn. 

MELI'SSIC  ACID  (j^^Xiffcra,  a 
bee).  An  acid  obtained  from 
bees'-was.  Melissene  is  a  hydro- 
carbon, melissine  an  alcohol,  cor- 
responding with  the  acid. 

MELITA'GRA  (^eAi,  /ueAiros, 
honey,  &ytia,  a  seizure).  An  exu- 
dative disease,  emitting  a  honey- 
like discharge  ;  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  eczema  pustulosum  vel  impeti- 
ginodes  of  the  face. — E.  Wilson. 

ME'LITOSE  (ixiKi,  honey).  A 
variety  of  sugar  contained  in 
Australian  manna,  a  product  of  a 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  yield- 
ing, by  fermentation,  a  non-crys- 
tallized body,  called  eucalyn. 

MBLITU'RIA  (mc'Ai,  honey, 
oup4u,  to  pass  urine).  Olycosuria. 
Another  term  for  duihetes  mellitiis, 
denoting  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  urine. 

MELLI'GO  {mel,  honey).  A 
honey-like  juice  ;  and,  hence,  any 
medicine  whicb  has  the  consist- 
ence and  sweetnes.s  of  honey. 
Hence  the  term  mellifjn  taraxaci, 
or  fluid  extract  of  dandelion. 

MELLI'TA.  Honey-prepara- 


tions, as  mel  depuratum,  mel  de- 
spumatum,  mel  rosa;,  and  mel  sodii 
boracis. 

ME'LOE  VESICATO'RIA.  The 
name  given  by  Linnajus  to  a  co- 
leopterous insect,  employed  as  a 
blister-beetle.  The  Meloe  majalis 
contains  the  largest  amount  of 
cantharidin. 

MELOPLA'STY  (/xfjAa.^the 
cheeks,  nXaacrui,  to  form).  A 
plastic  operation  on  the  cheek  for 
the  pui-pose  of  restoring  lost 
tissue,  generally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lower  eye-lids. 

MELO'SIS  {ixriAoiais,  from  urjXSai, 
to  probe  a  wound).  A  term  used 
by  Hippocrates  to  designate  the 
use  of  the  probe,  or  the  process 
of  probing  a  wound. 

MEMBRA'NA.  This  term  for- 
merly denoted  the  skin  of  animals, 
dressed  like  our  parchment  or 
vellum  to  write  upon.  In  ana- 
tomy it  signifies  sometimes  a  bag 
for  containing  fluids,  sometimes  a 
thin  substance  lining  a  cavity. 
The  membranes  of  the  body  are 
the— 

1.  Mucous  memhranes,  lining  all 
the  cavities  of  the  body  which 
communicate  with  the  external 
air,  and  secreting  mucus. 

2.  Serous  membranes,  lining  ca- 
vities of  the  body  which  are  not 
externally  open  ;  they  are  divided 
into  the  splanchnic  serous  mem- 
hranes and  the  synovial  mem- 
branes. 

3.  Fibrous  membmnes,  of  vari- 
ous forms,  constituting  capsules, 
sheaths,  aponeuroses,  &c.  ;  by 
their  combination  with  the  two 
preceding  kinds  of  membrane, 
they  constitute  the  fihro-serous  and 
Jibro-mucous  membranes. 

4.  Membrane,  advenlitious.  A 
membrane  which  connects  parts 
not  usually  connected,  or  of  a 
dillbrent  texture  from  the  ordi- 
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nary,  as  memhrane  of  cicatrix.  The 
Latiu  term  adventitius  means 
foreign,  strange,  and  is  opposed 
to  proprius,  innatus,  insitus,  &c. 

5.  Memhrane,  investing.  The 
first  layer  of  cells  which  assumes 
a  distinctly  membranous  form  up- 
on the  surface  of  the  cicatricula 
of  the  orum,  hitherto  called  the 
sercjus  layer  of  the  germinal  mem- 
brane. 

6.  Memhrane,  false.  This  is  the 
result  of  inflammation,  and  is 
formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
fibrinous  fluid  or  lymph  poured 
out  on  membranes  which  have  a 
free  surface. 

7.  Memhrane,  limitary.  A  per- 
fectly structureless,  transparent 
membrane,  constituting  the  coat, 
or  sheath,  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and 
corresponding  with  the  sarcolem- 
ma  of  the  muscular  fibres.  In 
quite  unaltered  nerve-fibres,  it 
is,  except  in  certain  situations, 
wholly  invisible. 

8.  Membrana  capsido-pupillaris. 
A  vascular  membrane  extending 
backwards  from  the  pupillar  mar- 
gin of  the  iris  in  the  foetus  of  the 
mammalia  and  of  man,  and  con- 
necting the  margin  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  with  the  margin  of  the 
iris. 

9.  Memhrana  corticalis.  The  ex- 
ternal transj)arent  coat  of  the 
ovum  of  mammalia,  existing  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  embryo, 
as  observed  by  Von  Baer. 

10.  Memhrana  decidua.  The  de- 
ciduous membrane,  which  is  deve- 
loped upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  uterus,  before  the  ovum 
reaches  that  organ.  It  consists 
of  a  whitish-gray,  moist,  and  soft 
mass,  similar  to  coagulated  fibrin, 
and  entirely  formed  of  nucleated 
cells.    See  Decidna  Memhrana. 

11.  Membrana  dentata.  A  pro- 
cess  of  the  pia  mater,  sent  off 


from  either  side  of  the  cord,  and 
forming  a  serration  between  each 
of  the  nerves. 

12.  Memhrana  fusca.  See  La- 
mina fusca. 

13.  Memhrana  germinativa.  The 
germinal  membrane,  the  earliest 
development  of  the  germ  in  fishes 
and  the  amphibia,  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  stratum  of  yolk  of  definite 
extent ;  it  gradually  extends  itself 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  yolk, 
so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
vesicle  including  the  mass  of 
yolk. 

14.  Memhrana  hyalotdea.  The 
membrane  which  contains  the  vi- 
treous humor  of  the  eye. 

15.  Memhrana  interossea.  The 
interosseous  ligament  which  passes 
obliquely  downward  from  the 
sharp  ridge  on  the  radius  to  that 
on  the  ulna. 

16.  Memhrana  Jacohi.  See 
Jacoh's  Membrane. 

17.  Memhrana  media.  The  name 
given  by  the  earlier  writers  to 
that  part  of  the  aUantois  which 
lies  in  contact  with  the  amnion, 
and  which  contains  but  few 
vessels  ;  it  is  the  endochorion  of 
Dutrochet. 

18.  Memhrana  nictitans  (nictare, 
to  wink).  A  membrane  with 
which  birds  and  reptiles  occasion- 
ally cover  their  eyes.  This  term 
has  been  erroneously  applied  to  a 
loose  crescentiform  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  which  has  neither  the 
oflice  nor  the  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  nictitating  membrane. 

19.  Membraiux,  pituitaria,  or 
Schneiderhn.  The  membrane 
which  Hues  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 

20.  Membranapupillaris (pupilla, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye).  A  mem- 
brane extended  across  the  pupil  of 
the  fcEtus.  It  disappears  at  about 
the  seventh  month. 
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21.  Memhrana  sacciformis.  A 
synovial  membrane,  which  forms 
a  duplicatnre  between  the  radius 
and  the  ulna. 

22.  Membrana  semilunaris.  The 
name  given  to  the  conjunctiva  at 
that  part  of  its  course  where  it  is 
posterior  to  the  carunciila,  and  a 
little  external  to  it.  This  mem- 
brana semilunaris  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  rudiment  of  the 
membrana  nictitans,  or  the  third 
eye -lid  of  the  lower  animals. 

23.  Memhrana  ti/mpani.  A  mem- 
brane extended  over  the  circular 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meatus  auditorius,  thus  separating 
the  external  from  the  middle  ear. 

24.  Memhrana  versicolor.  The 
name  of  a  brilliant  and  variously 
coloured  membrane  which  forms 
part  of  the  choroid  in  many 
animals.  Dalrymple  denied  its 
existence  in  the  human  eye. 

25.  Memhrana  vitellina.  The 
vitelline  membrane,  lying  within 
the  ovicapsule,  and  surrounding 
the  yolk  of  the  ovum. 

26.  Membranccreimientes.  Aterm 
recently  applied  by  Eathke  to 
certain  parts  of  the  embryo  of  all 
the  vertebrate  classes.  To  the 
very  thin  membranous  part  of  the 
abdominal  walls  in  the  embryo, 
ho  gives  the  name  of  memhrana 
reunions  inferior,  and  to  the  cor- 
responding part  in  the  dorsal 
region  the  name  of  membrana  re- 
iiniens  sii/perior ;  while  he  reserves 
the  terms  lamina;  abdominalcs  and 
lamincB  dorsales  for  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  abdominal  and  dorsal 
regions  of  the  embryo,  whicb,  ad- 
vancing from  each  side,  at  length 
meet  above  and  below  in  the 
middle  line.  When  these  thicker 
laminrc  have  thus  united  and  en- 
closed the  cavities  to  which  they 
belong,  the  mombranyo  rcunientes 
bavo  lost  their  olllce. 


MEMBEANA'CEOUS  (mem- 
brana,  a  membrane).  Eesembling 
membrane.  This  term  must  be 
distinguished  from  membranous, 
which  denotes  that  the  substance 
consists  of  membrane. 

MEMBEANE  BASEMENT,  or 
LIMITAET.  This,  term  is  de- 
fined under  the  phrase  "  hasemeni- 
memhrane."  Sir  E.  Wilson  ob- 
serves that  "  the  tei-m '  membrane,' 
applied  to  the  limitary  and  base- 
ment face  of  the  derma,  must  be 
accepted  with  some  reserve,  as  the 
presence  of  a  separate  layer  has 
not  been  demonstrated;  and  the 
most  simple  idea  that  can  be  given 
of  itis.toregarditasthelimit  of  the 
special  organization  of  the  derma." 

ME'MBEUM.  A  -member  or 
limb  ;  an  external  part  of  the  body, 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by 
some  particular  use,  as  memlrum 
virile,  the  penis,  &c.  It  is  not 
said  of  the  head.    See  Artits. 

MENDA'CIA  UNGU'IUM.  Li- 
terally, lies  of  the  nails.  The  white 
roundish  spots  frequently  observed 
on  the  nails,  resulting  from  faulty 
structure.  The  ancient  writers, 
more  courteously,  called  them 
Jlores  unguium,  flowers  of  the  nails. 
The  Greeks,  too,  euphoniously 
called  them  Xevica'i,  or  white  spots, 
without  any  allusion  to  what  we 
call  "white  lies."  See  Seleneun- 
guium. 

MENDLEJEFE'S  LAW  OF 
PEEIODIGITY.  The  -rule  which 
governs  the  variations  in  the  ato- 
mic weights  and  the  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  the 
various  elements. 

MENDO'SUS  {mcndax,  false). 
Spurious,  or  false ;  henco  men- 
dosrn  costal,  the  false  n-ibs ;  mcn- 
dosa  sutura,  the  bastard  or  squa- 
7nous  suture  of  the  cranium. 

MENIDllO'SIS  (Mi)"",  menses, 
loptis,    sweat).     A  sanguineous 
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oozing  from  the  skin,  occurring 
instead  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 
But  the  term  does  not  denote  the 
vicariousness  of  the  affection. 

ME'NIERE'S  DISEASE.  An 
ear-disease,  sometimes  called  "  au- 
ditory vertigo,"  apoplectiform 
•  deafness,  &c.,  first  noticed  by 
Meniere.  It  is  caused  by  a  sudden 
e.xtravasation  of  blood  or  serum 
into  the  auditory  nervous  appara- 
tus, or  by  disease  of  the  internal 
ear. 

MENraGES  (pi.  of  ^^"'71,  a 
membrane).  The  name  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  viz.  the 
dura  mater,  the  pia  mater,  and 
the  arachnoid.  The  term  Meninges 
is,  however,  applied  to  other  mem- 
branes than  those  of  the  brain,  as 
of  the  tympanum,  &c.  See  My- 
ringo-. 

1.  Zfeningitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
Under  this  term  are  comprised  in- 
flammation of  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater,  usually  termed  simple 
meningitis ;  inflammation  of  the 
arachnoid  alone,  or  arachnitis; 
and  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater,  a  form  of  inflammation 
almost  invariably  the  result  of  in- 
jury or  disease  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  sy- 
nonymous with  acute  hydrocepha- 
lus, or  water  brain  fever.  See 
Ence^jhalitis,  Myelitis,  and  Tuber- 
culosis. 

2.  Meningitis  spinalis.  Spinal 
meningitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord. 

3.  Meningo-cele  (ktiAi],  a  tumor).  A 
tumor  formed  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  through 
an  opening  in  the  skull,  generally 
in  the  occipital  or  I'routo-nasal 
sutures. 

4.  Meningo-phylax  ((pv\a^,  a 
watcher).  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  for  protecting  the  dura 


mater  and  brain  from  injury,  dar- 
ing the  operation  of  trepanning. 

5.  Meningosis.  A  variety  of 
syndesmosis  in  which  membrane 
is  employed,  as  in  the  union  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  in  the 
foetus. 

MENI'SCUS  (tx-nvi(TKos,  dim.  of 
(UTjcrj,  a  crescent,  Lat.  lunula).  1. 
A  lens  which  is  concave  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  its 
section  resembling  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon.  2.  Also,  a 
term  applied  by  authors  to  inter- 
articular  fibrous  cartilage,  as  the 
glenoid,  &c. 

MENISPE'EMUM  PALMA'- 
TUM.  The  Kalumb  or  Calumba- 
plant,  now  called  Cocculus  palma- 
tus.  It  yields  the  Calumba-root 
of  the  shops,  and  its  seeds  contain 
menispermic  acid. 

Menispermia ;  paramenispermia. 
Two  crystalline  substances  found 
in  the  seed-coat  of  Cocculus  Indi- 
cus. 

MENOPAU'SIC  {/M-ni',ixnt'6?,men- 
sis,  iraico,  to  make  to  cease).  That 
which  causes  the  menses  to  cease, 
as  timidity,  irritability,  deranged 
sensations,  &c.  Menopause,  the 
cessation  of  menstrual  flow, 
"  change  of  life." 

MElS-OERHA'GIA  (,uV.  t^wos, 
mensis,  a  month,  fn'iywfxi,  to  break 
forth).  Menstrua  immodica.  Ex- 
cessive menstruation.  A  morbidly 
profuse  discharge  of  the  catame- 
nia,  commonly  called  flooding,  or 
uterine  hcsmorrhage.  It  is  termed 
passive,  when  it  results  from  gene- 
ral relaxation  or  debility ;  active, 
when  it  is  the  efiect  of  plethora, 
with  inordinate  arterial  vigour. 

.MENO'STASIS  {/ivv,  nv^s,  men- 
sis,  a  montli,  (rrdcns,  stagnation). 
A  suppression  or  retention  of 
the  menses  or  catameuial  dis- 
cbarge. 

MENSES   (mensis,   a  month). 
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The  montlis  ;  '  the  monthly  dis- 
charge or  period ;  the  catamenia 
or  courses.  Mensmni  retentio  and 
suppressio  are  other  terms  for 
amenorrhoaa.    See  Menstruation. 

ME'NSTEUA,  MENSTKUO- 
EUM  {mensis,  a  month).  Cata- 
menia. A  nom.  pi.  nonn,  denoting 
monthly  purgations  or  menses. 
Hence  the  terms,  menstrua  exilia, 
scanty  or  deficient  menstruation  ; 
menstrua  vicaria,  vicarious  men- 
struation ;  menstrua  difficilia,  pain- 
ful menstruation,  or  dysmenor- 
rhoea ;  and  menstrua  immodica,  ex- 
cessive menstruation,  or  menor- 
rhagia.    See  Menstruation. 

Menstrua  alhce.  An  old  term 
denoting  a  state  resembling  that 
of  catarrhal  inflammation,  existing 
prior  to  the  menstrual  period. 

ME'KSTRUAL  ULCEK.  The 
name  given  to  ulcers  occurring  in 
chlorotic  young  women,  and  exud- 
ing a  sanguineous  fluid  at  the 
period  of  the  monthly  discharge, 
if  this  be  absent. 

MENSTRUA'TION  [menstrua, 
pi.  neut.  of  menstruus,  used  abso- 
lutely). Projluvium  sanguineum. 
The  periodical  discharge  from  the 
female  generative  organs  of  a 
bloody  fluid  poured  out  by  the 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus.  The 
menstrual  periods  occur  usually 
at  intervals  of  a  solar  month, 
their  duration  being  from  three  to 
six  days. 

ME'NSTRUUM.  A  term  sy- 
nonymous with  solvent.  A  liquid 
which  does  not  change  the  nature 
of  the  substance  to  be  dissolved. 
Thus,  pure  water  is  employed  to 
dissolve  gum,  alcohol  to  dissolve 
resins,  and  acid.'i  to  dissolve  the 
bases  of  colchicum  and  squill. 
Formei-ly  it  was  the  custom  for 
chemists  to  digest  the  solvend,  or 
substance  to  bo  dissolved,  in  the 
solvent  for  a  philoaophical  month, 


or  forty  days,  and  hence  arose 
the  names  menstrual  solvent  or 
menstruum. 

MENSURA'TION  {mensura,  a 
measure).  The  jDrocess  of  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  size  of 
any  two  corresponding  parts  of 
the  body.  Such  instruments  as 
the  cyrtometer,  callipers,  helo- 
meter,  &c.,  are  often  emj^loyed 
for  this  purpose. 

MENTA'GRA  (mentum,  the 
chin,  &'ypa,  seizure).  A  barbarous 
term  for  the  equally  barbarous 
pbrase,  s]/cosis  menti,  denoting  an 
eruption  about  the  chin,  somewhat 
resembling  the  soft  pulp  of  the 
fig.  Why  not  adopt  the  term 
genei-agra,  from  yivnov,  the  chin  ? 
We  have  grenio-glossus  and  genio- 
hyoideus,  classical  words,  though 
incorrectly  spelled. 

MENTAGRO'PHYTON  (menta. 
gra,  and  ^vt6v,  a  plant).  Sycosis 
contagiosa.  A  hybrid  name  pro- 
posed by  Gruby  of  Vienna,  who 
considers  sycosis  to  be  occasioned 
by  a  new  cryptogamic  jDlant, 
existing  in  the  roots  of  the  hairs 
of  the  beard,  and  around  that 
portion  which  is  contained  in  the 
hair-follicle.  The  disease  is  thus 
supposed  to  be  of  a  purely  vege- 
table origin,  and  to  be  capable  of 
being  communicated  by  trans- 
mission of  the  spores  of  the  plant 
— an  opinion  from  which  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson  entirely  dissents. 
See  Mentagra. 

MENTHA.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  Labiate  plants,  including 
M.  viridis,  green  mint  or  sj^ear- 
mint ;  M.  piperita,  or  peppermint ; 
and  M.  pulegium,  or  pennyi'oyal. 

MENTUM.  The  chin  ;  the  pro- 
jecting surface  of  which  is  termed 
the  mental  process.  1.  The  mental 
or  labial  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the 
inferior  doutal  nerve,  emerging 
from  the  jaw  at  the  mental  fora- 
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men.  2.  Under  the  term  mento- 
labialis,  Chaussier  has  united  the 
levator  labii  inferioris  and  the 
quadratus  muscles.  3.  Mento-hyoid 
muscle,  a  small  muscular  slip  oc- 
casionally found  passing-  from  the 
hyoid  bone  to  the  chin  in  the 
middle  line  ;  according  to  Macalis- 
ter  it  probably  is  a  differentiated 
portion  of  the  platysma. 

MEPHI'TIS.  A  noxious,  pes- 
tilential exhalation  from  the  earth. 
Hence  the  term  Mephitic  acid  was 
applied  by  Bewley  to  carbonic 
acid,  from  its  occasioning  death 
on  being  respired.  Mephitic  air 
is  another  name  for  nitrogen 
gas. 

MERA'OUS  (merus,  unmixed). 
Without  mixture.  Celsus  has 
vieracce  potiones,  draughts  of  pure 
wine  ;  and  Pliny,  vimim  meracu- 
Iv/in,  wine  jsretty  pure. 

MEECA'PTAN.  Sulphur-al- 
cohol.  A  liquid  of  an  ethereal 
character,  named  from  its  ener- 
getic action  on  the  oxide  of  mer- 
cury— quasi  inercurium  captans. 
It  is  an  alcohol  of  which  the 
oxygen  is  replaced  by  sul^Dhur. 

MB'RCUEETHYL,  CHLO- 
RIDE OE.  A  compoundrecentlyin- 
troduced  into  medicine,  and  known 
also  by  the  name  Hydrargyrum 
mthylo-chloratum.  It  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  in  the  same  doses. 

MERCURIAL  E'RETHISM. 
An  affection  arising  from  the  use 
of  mercui-y,  and  characterized  by 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  fre- 
quent sighing,  trembling,  &o.  See 
Tremor  mercurialis. 

MERCURIAL;  JOVIAL;  SA- 
TURNINE. These  terms,  as  ap- 
plied to  different  temperaments, 
are  legacies  bequeathed  to  our 
language  from  the  doctrine  of  as- 
trology, which  held  that  the  pla- 
net UJidor  which  a  person  was 


born  affected  his  disposition  for 
life,  rendering  him  light-hearted, 
happy,  or  gloomy,  as  he  might 
happen  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  Mercm-y,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn 
(the  leaden  planet),  respectively. 

MERCURIAL  PALSY.  Mer- 
curial tremor.  A  convulsive  agi- 
tation of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
incident  to  workmen  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  mercury,  occurring 
only  when  the  muscles  are  acted 
upon  by  volition,  and  ceasing 
when  the  patient  is  at  rest. 

MEGURIAL  RASH.  ■  A  variety 
of  the  Eczema  ruhrum,  arising 
from  the  external  use  of  mercury  ; 
hence,  it  has  been  called  eczema 
mercuriale ;  erythema  mercuri- 
ale  ;  hydrargyria  ;  and  mercurial 
lejjra. 

MERCU'RICUM  and  MERCU- 
RO'SUM.  The  former  term  de- 
notes the  mercury  in  mercuric 
salts,  the  latter  the  mercury  in 
mercurous  salts;  the  former  is 
diatomic,  the  latter  monatomic. 

ME'RCURY.  A  beautiful  white 
metal  differing  from  all  othei'S  in 
being  always  fluid,  unless  sub- 
jected to  a  temjserature  of  about 
—  38°  P.,  when  it  becomes  solid. 
Some  of  its  names  suggest  its 
silvery  appearance  and  liquid  form, 
as  hydrarijyrum;  or  silver-water  ; 
others,  its  mobility  and  liquidity, 
as]well  as  its  resemblance  to  silver, 
as  argentum  vivum,  aqua  argentea, 
aqua  metalloriim,  and  quicksilver. 
Its  volatility  has  also  gained  for 
it  the  name  of  that  locomotive 
personage,  the  messenger  of  the 
gods.    See  Hiidrargyrum: 

ME'RICARP  (M6>oy,  a  part, 
KapirSs,  fruit).  The  botanical  de- 
signation of  a  half  of  the  fruit  of 
an  Umbelliferous  plant.  AVhat 
are  called  caraway-.?eecZs  are,  in 
fact,  fruits,  each  consisting  of  two 
aohonia,  or  mcricarps,  placed  face 
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to  face,  and  separating-  from  a 
central  axis.  The  two  together 
are  called  cremocarp  (Kpe/xdca,  to 
suspend),  from  their  being  sus- 
pended from  the  common  central 
axis. 

MEKOBLA'STIC  (fj-^pos,  a  part, 
/SAacrrdr,  a  shoot).  The  term  ap- 
plied to  an  oyum  when  a  portion 
only  of  the  yolk  is  involved  in  the 
process  of  segmentation  for  the 
formation  of  the  embryo.  See 
Holohlastic. 

ME'EOCELE  (iuDpo'y,  the  thigh, 
K7)\rj,  a  tumor).  Femoral  or  crural 
hernia  ;  hernia  in  which  the  vis- 
cera protrude  through  the  crural 
canal,  or  through  an  opening  on 
the  outer  side  of  Gimbernat's  li- 
gament.   See  Hernia. 

MEEOEGANIZA'TION  (ftepor, 
a  part,  opyavl^co,  to  organize). 
Organization  in  part ;  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  general  principles  of 
oi'ganization ;  a  term  apj)lied  to 
processes  in  which  substances  are 
slightly  or  partially  organized,  as 
sugar,  starch,  &c. 

MERCLIUS  LACRIMANS.  The 
fungus  of  the  "  dry  rot  "  in  wood. 

MERUS.  Mere,  pure;  unmixed, 
as  merum'  vinum,  neat  wine,  &c. 
Hence,  when  merum  is  said  of 
wine,  vimim  is  understood — "cu- 
rare genium  mero ;"  hence  also 
"  merobibus,"  one  who  drinks 
wine  without  water,  or,  according 
to  the  Ancients,  a  drunkard.  See 
Temettim. 

MES-,  MESO-  (weVos).  Medius. 
The  Greek  term  for  middle,  or 
mediate,  or  that  which  is  situated 
between  others.  The  word  is  used 
as  a  prefix  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

1.  Meii-araic  (apaid,  the  small 
intestines).  A  term  synonymous 
with  mesenteric. 

2.  Mes-enceplmlon  {iyKe(pa.\ov, 
the  brain).    A  primary  division  of 


the  brain,  consisting  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  crura  cerebri, 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

3.  Mes-enteric  glands.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, situated  between  the  layers 
of  the  mesentery,  in  the  meshes 
formed  by  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery. 

4.  Mes-enteritis.  Inflammation 
of  the  mesentery. 

5.  Mes-entery  (eurepov,  an  intes- 
tine). The  membrane  which  sus- 
pends the  small  intestines  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen; 
a  reflection  of  the  peritonasum. 

6.  Mesial  plane.  An  imaginary 
plane,  dividing  the  head,  neck, 
and  trunk  into  similar  halves,  to- 
wards right  and  left.  Every  aspect 
towards  this  plane  is  mesial,  and 
every  aspect  towards  right  or  left 
is  lateral  ;  that  to  the  right  being 
dextral,  that  to  the  left  sinistral, 

7.  Meso-blast  (^Aao-T(i?,germen). 

1.  A  soft,  solid,  or  gelatinous  body 
occupying  the  interior  of  a  cell, 
and  usually  called  the  nucleus. 

2.  The  middle  of  the  three  layers 
of  the  germ,  the  nether  layer  being 
the  hypoblast.    See  Blastoderm. 

8.  Meso-carp  {Kapir6s,ivviit).  The 
intermediate  part  of  the  pericarp 
of  fruits  ;  when  fleshy,  it  is  called 
sarcocarp. 

9.  Meso-caicum.  A  hybrid  word, 
denoting  a  duplicature  of  the  peri- 
tonaBum  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  CEecum,  occurring  occasionally 
only. 

10.  Meso-chondriac.  The  name 
given  by  Boerhaave  to  fleshy  fibres 
situated  between  the  cartilaginous 
rings  of  the  trachea. 

11.  Meso-colic  hernia.  Tlioname 
given  by  Sir  Astloy  Cooper  to 
hernia,  in  which  the  intestine  pro- 
trudes between  the  layers  of  the 
mesocolon. 

12.  Meso-colon  (/caiAoc,  the  colon). 
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A  daplicature  of  the  peritonasum 
situated  in  the  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  ascending  ineso-colon 
is  the  fold  which  connects  the 
upper  part  of  the  ascending  colon 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  descending  meso- 
colon, that  which  connects  the  de- 
scending colon  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure  with  the  abdominal  wall. 

13.  Meso-dervi{5(piua,8km).  The 
name  of  a  layer  or  layers  occur- 
ring between  the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm,  in  the  process  of  em- 
bryonic development.  See  Yolk- 
segmentation. 

14.  Meso-gastrium  (ya<TTrip,  the 
stomach).  A  kind  of  suspensoi-y 
band  of  the  stomach,  observed  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  embryonic 
life,  which  at  a  later  period  is 
converted  into  the  lesser  or  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum. 

15.  Meso-cephalon  (Ke<pa\-fi,  the 
head).  The  name  given  by  Chaus- 
sier  to  the  pons  Varolii. 

16.  Meso-lobe.  Chaussier's  de- 
signation of  the  corpus  callosnm, 
or  the  maxima  commissura  cerebri 
of  Soemmering.  Hence  we  have 
mesolobar  arteries,  or  those  of  the 
corpus  callosum. 

17.  Meso-nephros  (uecppS?,  a  kid- 
ney). This  term  and  pronephros 
and  metanephros,  are  respectively 
applied  by  Prof.  Ray  Lankester 
to  the  middle,  anterior,  and  pos- 
terior divisions  of  the  segmental 
organs  in  Elasmobranoh  fishes. 
The  mesonephros  corresponds  to 
the  Wolffian  body,  the  m.etanc- 
phros  to  the  permanent  kidney  of 
amniota,  and  the  lyroncphros  is  the 
head  kidney  of  Balfour  and  Sedge- 
wick. 

18.  Meso-phlceum  ((p\oi6s,  bnrk). 
That  portion  of  the  bark  of  plants 
which  lies  between  the  epiphloeum 
and  the  eudophlosum  or  liber. 

19.  Meso-phyllum     {(pvAAoy,  a 


leaf).  The  cellular  substance  of 
the  leaves  of  plants ;  also  called 
diachyma  and  diploe. 

20.  Meso-rectum.  A  hybrid  word 
denoting  the  "  intestinum  rectum," 
or  that  part  of  the  peritonasum 
which  connects  the  rectum  with 
the  front  of  the  sacrum. 

21.  Meso-sperm  (a-ir(pfia,  seed). 
The  middle  one  of  the  three  mem- 
branes by  which  seeds  are  some- 
times enveloped. 

22.  Meso-theiiar  {Bevap,  thenar, 
the  palm  of  the  hand) .  A  muscle 
which  directs  the  thumb  towards 
the  palm.  The  term  was  applied 
by  Winslow  to  the  adductor  pol- 
licis,  united  to  the  deep-seated 
portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis. 

23.  Mesotica.  Diseases  affecting 
the  parenchyma;  the  fii'st  order 
of  the  class  Eccritica  of  Mason 
Good;  the  first  two  genera  of 
which  are  polysarcia  and  emphy- 
ma. 

ME'SITE.  A  liquid  existing  in 
pyroxylic  spirit,  and  produced  in 
the  distillation  of  wood.  Mesiten 
is  a  similar  product  of  the  same 
process.  Mesityle  is  the  name 
given  by  Kane  to  the  supposed 
radical  of  acetone.  Mesitylene  is 
a  light  oily  liquid,  produced  by 
distilling  acetone  with  faming 
sulphuric  acid. 

ME'SMERISM.  Auimal  mag- 
netism ;  a  system  introduced  by 
Anton  Mesmer,  a  native  of  Mars- 
burg  in  Baden.  It  is  described 
under  the  term  Animal  Magnetism. 

MET-,  META-  {nfrd).  A  Greek 
preposition,  signifying  after,  with, 
&c.  In  composition,  it  denotes 
change,  transference,  &c.  In 
chemical  nomenclature  it  is  used 
to  designate  compounds  which 
are  closely  related  to  the  bodies 
before  the  names  of  which  it  is 
placed,  ilfei  acetone,  for  instance. 
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is  closely  related  to  acetone.  The 
antimoniates  correspond  with  the 
monobasic  phosphates,  the  met- 
antimoniates  with  the  bibasic 
phosphates. 

METABO'LIO  FOECE  (/iera- 
$o\ik6s,  changeable,  from  fxtra- 
fiu\T],  change).  A  term  applied 
by  Schwann  to  the /orce  or  power 
possessed  by  living  cells  of  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  sub- 
stances which  are  brought  into 
contact  with  them. 

METACA'RPUS  (^era,  beyond, 
KapTr6%,  the  wrist).  That  part  of 
the  hand  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  carpus  and  the  fingers. 
It  consists  of  five  long  bones, 
fonning  the  back  of  the  hand  pos- 
teriorly, and  the  palm  anteriorly, 
each  bone  divisible  into  a  head,  a 
shaft,  and  a  base. 

MET-ACE'TONE.  A  colour- 
less liquid,  obtained  in  the  pro- 
cess of  distilling  sugar  with  lime. 

METAGA'LLIC  ACID.  Me- 
lanogallic  acid;  gallulmic  acid. 
An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  pyrogallic  acid,  this 
being  also  produced  by  similar 
action  on  gallic  acid. 

METAGE'NESIS  (t^erd,  a  pre- 
position denoting  change,  and  76- 
vfcris,  generation).  Alternation  of 
generations.  A  term  indicating  a 
series  of  changes  in  organic  de- 
velopment, according  to  the  law 
of  Parthenogenesis.  Thus  the 
Acalephe  passes  thi-ough  both  the 
Infusorial  and  the  Polype  stages, 
and  propagates  by  germination, 
as  well  as  by  spontaneous  fission, 
before  it  acquires  its  mature  form 
and  sexual  organs.  This  differs 
from  Metamorphosis,  whicli  de- 
notes that  the  samo  individual 
changes  its  form,  not  that  a  series 
of  successively  generated  indi- 
viduals arc  developed  from  a 
single  ovum. 


METALLOI'DS  (fx^raWov,  a 
metal,  (l5os,  likeness).  A  term 
applied  to  a  class  of  bodies  which 
resemble  metals  in  certain  phy- 
sical characteristics  and  chemi- 
cal relations.  The  metalloids,  in 
uniting  with  oxygen,  generally 
form  acid  compounds ;  whilst 
metals,  in  combining  with  oxygen, 
generally  form  bases.  The  metal- 
loids are,  as  a  general  rule, 
electro-negative  bodies,  whilst  the 
metals  are  electro-positive. 

META'LLUEGY  {fxiraWov,  a 
metal,  ipyov,  work).  The  sepa- 
ration of  metals  from  their  ores. 
It  comprises  the  several  opera- 
tions of  assaying,  refining,  smelt- 
ing, &c. 

METALS  {fieraWov,  a  pit  or 
cave  in  which  minerals  were 
sought ;  hence,  a  mine ;  after- 
wards, a  mineral ;  lastly,  a  metal). 
These  are  elementary  bodies  con- 
stituting the  great  bulk  of  mineral 
substances  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  They  are  elements 
capable  of  forming  bases  by  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  or  salts  by 
combining  with  a  salt-radical. 
They  are  characterized  by  the 
qualities  of  ductility,  malleability, 
"metallic  lustre,"  in  various  de- 
grees, &c. 

1.  Metals  are  termed  native, 
when  found  in  an  uncombined 
form ;  mineralized,  when  com- 
bined with  other  bodies ;  com- 
pounds of  two  or  more  metals, 
except  mercury,  are  called  alloys, 
and  possess  the  characteristic 
properties  of  pure  metals  ;  those 
of  mercury  with  other  metals  are 
called  amalgams. 

2.  The  termination  in  -uret  or 
-ide  denotes  combinations  of  tho 
simple  non-metallic  elements, 
cither  with  one  another,  with  a 
metal,  or  with  a  metallic  oxide; 
thus  sulph-tirci   or   suljih-icZe  of 
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iron  signifies  a  compound  of  sul- 
phur with  iron. 

3.  The  result  of  the  oxidation 
of  metals,  when  heated  in  the  au-, 
was  formerly  called  a  calx,  and 
the  process  of  forming  it,  calcina- 
tion ;  when  mixed  "with  nitrate  or 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  jDrojected 
into  a  red-hot  crucible,  metals  are 
said  to  be  deflagrated ;  when  the 
oxides  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  they  are  said  to  suffer 
rediiction. 

4.  Perfect  metals.  Metals  which 
combine  with  difficulty  with 
oxygen,  and  consequently  are 
not  easily  oxidized ;  in  this  state 
they  readily  part  with  oxygen 
by  the  simple  application  of  heat, 
and  are  converted  into  pure 
metals.  Such  are  platinum,  gold, 
and  silver. 

5.  Base  metals.  Metals  which 
readily  combine  with  oxygen, 
partly  by  mere  contact  with  the 
atmosiDhere,  or  when  heated  and 
fused.  Such  are  iron,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  and  zinc. 

6.  Acidifying  metals.  A  few 
raetals  which,  entering  into  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  possess  the 
properties  of  acids,  which  are 
hence  called  metallic  acids. 

7.  Kaligenous  metals.  The  metal- 
lic bases  of  the  alkalies,  viz.  potas- 
sium, sodimn,  and  lithium.  These 
powerfully  attract  oxygen,  forming 
oxides  which  are  termed  alkalies. 

8.  Terrigenous  metals.  Those 
metals  whose  oxides  yield  the 
earths  properly  so  called,  as  alu- 
mina or  pure  clay ;  which  resist 
the  action  of  heat,  and  are  insolu- 
able  in  water.  These  are  alu- 
minium, barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium, and  magnesium. 

9.  Calcigcnous  metals.  These  are 
metals  the  oxides  of  which  were 
termed  by  the  ancient  chemists 
calces.    See  Calcination. 


10.  Metals  of  rare  occurrence. 
These    are    glucinum,  thorium, 

■  zirconium,  yttrium,  erbium,  cer- 
ium, lanthanum,  and  didymium. 
They  constitute  the  respective 
metallic  bases  of  oxides  which  are 
earths,  and  are  designated  by 
changing  the  final  -um  of  the  res- 
pective metals  ,into  -a,  as  giucina, 
&c. 

11.  Metals  of  unhioiun  pro- 
perties. These  are  tantalum  or 
columbium,  and  niobium.  The 
latter  is  found  associated  ^vith  tan- 
talum in  the  Swedish  mineral 
yttro-tantalite. 

METAME'EIC  (fjLerd,  a  prepo- 
sition denoting  change,  and  ixipos, 
a  part).  A  term  apjilied  to  com- 
pounds which  have  the  same  com- 
position and  the  same  molecular 
weight,  but  in  which  the  elements 
are  differently  arranged ;  carbon 
may  be  combined  in  the  same 
proportions  and  quantities  to  form 
both  acetone  and  propyl  alde- 
hyde; the  same  empirical  formula, 
CjHijO,  represents  both  bodies. 
See  Isomeric  and  Polymeric. 

ME'TAMERIDES  Xa^rd,  a  pre- 
position denoting  change,  /J-epos, 
a  part).  Chemical  compounds 
which  have  the  same  combining 
proportion,  but  differ  in  constitu- 
tion and  properties. 

METAMORPHO'PSIS  (jttera-' 
Hop<p6ofj.ai,  to  be  transformed,  u\\iis, 
vision).     A  species  of  defective 
vision,  in  which  objects  appear 
confused  or  distorted. 

METAMORPHO'SIS  (fierafiSp- 
(pcoffis,  a  transformation).  This 
term  is  applied,  in  Biology,  to 
those  alteratious  which  are  under- 
gone after  extrusion  from  the  egg, 
and  which  alter  extensively  the 
general  form  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  individual.  It  comprises  tbo 
changes  by  which  the  "  larva  "  of 
tho  Butterfly  passes  through  the 
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chryBalis  or  "  pupa"  state  to  tliat 
of  the  "  imago  "  or  perfect  insect. 
See  Transformation. 

This  term  has  been  applied  by 
Liebig  to  those  chemical  actions 
in  which  a  given  compound  is 
caused,  by  the  presence  of  _  a 
peculiar  substance,  to  resolve  it- 
self into  two  or  more  compounds  ; 
as  sugar,  by  the  presence  of 
yeast,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid. 

METANEPHEOS  {ixird,  be- 
hind, vecpp6s,  a  kidney).  See  Me- 
sonephros. 

METAPEPTONE.  One  of  the 
products,  according  to  Meissner, 
of  the  action  of  pepsin  on  proteids. 

METAPHO'SPHATES.  A  term 
applied  by  Prof.  Graham  to  the 
hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid,  to 
mark  the  cause  of  the  retention  of 
peculiar  properties  by  their  acid, 
when  free  and  in  solution ;  viz. 
that  it  was  not  then  simply  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  phosphoric  acid 
together  ivith  water.  They  are  the 
salts  cf  metaphosphoric  acid,  and 
the  di;  tri-,  tetra-,  hexametaphos- 
phates  are  the  salts  of  the  cor- 
responding acids  which  are  poly- 
meric with  ordinary  metaphos- 
phoric acid. 

METAPO'PHYSIS  (nfrd,  be- 
tween, air6(puiTis,.  an  apophysis). 
An  exogenous  process  of  a  ver- 
tebra, situated  between  the  dia- 
pophysis  and  the  zygapophysis  in 
the  archetypal  vertebrate  skeleton. 
See  Vertebra. 

META'STASIS  {/j-fTda-raa-ts,  a 
being  put  into  a  different  place). 
'LiteraWj,  a  removal  from  one  place 
to  another.  Generally,  the  super- 
vention of  an  affection  of  a  new 
ort'an,  on  the  subsidence  of  a 
similar  disorder  of  a  limb  or  organ 
primarily  affected,  under  the  false 
idea  that  the  disease  was  removed 
or  transferred  itself   from  one 


point  to  another  ;  as  the  cessation 
of  rheumatism  followed  by  peri- 
carditis, &c. 

1.  Metastasis  of  secretion.  The 
process  by  which  a  secreting 
organ  assumes  the  function  be- 
longing to  another  organ. 

2.  "Metastatic  or  Secondary 
ahscesses."  A  term  given  to  the 
formation  of  numerous  purulent 
deposits  occurring  in  pyajmia. 

MBTATA'ESUS  {(^.erd,  beyond, 
Tap(T6s,  the  tarsus).  The  part  of 
the  foot  which  is  situated  between 
the  tarsus  and  the  toes.  It 
consists  of  five  long  bones,  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the 
metacarpus. 

META'THESIS  {p-erdQeais, 
transformation,  a  changing  of 
place).  A  term  formerly  appilied 
to  an  operation  by  which  a  mor- 
bific agent  is  made  to  change  its 
seat,  by  being  removed  from  an 
organ  to  another  in  which  its 
effects  produce  less  disturbance, 
as  in  forcing  a  calculus  from  the 
urethra  back  into  the  bladder,  in 
the  operation  for  depressing  a 
cataract,  &o. 

METEORISM  (fieTeapia-fiSs,  _  a 
being  raised  up,  a  swelling).  Dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen  by  gas, 
flatulence.    See  Tympanites. 

METEOEO'LOGY  (fier^wpo?, 
raised  on  high,  Aoyos,  a  word). 
The  study  of  , atmospheric  pheno- 
mena, such  as  storms,  rainfall, 
&c.,  and  their  causes. 

-ME'TEE  (fxeTpov,  a  measure). 
A  Greek  termination  of  many 
compound  words,  denoting  a 
measure  of  what  is  represented  by 
the  former  part  of  the  words.  1 . 
In  words  of  Qrecli  composition  tho 
the  term  is  classical,  as  in  baro- 
meter, or  measurer  of  weight; 
thormo-meter,  or  measurer  of  heat; 
galacto-metor,  or  measurer  of 
milk,  &c.    2.  In  words  of  which 
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tlie  former  part  is  Latin,  the  term 
is  inappropriate,  forming  un- 
classical  and  hybrid  compounds, 
as  in  lacto-meter,  spiro-meter, 
calori-meter,  pelvi-meter,  pulmo- 
meter,  &c.  All  these  terms  are 
specially  noted,  with  reference  to 
their  composition  and  correction, 
in  their  respective  places,  and 
some  remarks  have  been  made 
upon  hybrid  terms  generally  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  Preface. 

METH^MATA  (^era,  a  pre- 
position denoting  change,  and 
aX^a,  blood).  A  term  applied  by 
Marshall  Hall  to  the  system  of  in- 
termediate hlood- channels  occur- 
ring between  the  terminations  of 
the  arterial  and  of  the  venous 
tissues,  in  which  the  nutritive 
changes  in  the  system  are  carried 
on. 

METH^MOGLO'BIN.  A  body 
of  uncertain  constitution  pro- 
duced when  hasmoglobin  bi'eaks 
up  into  hasmatin  and  albumin. 

METHIO'NIO  ACID  {ix^ri,  a 
preposition  denoting  'change,  and 
0(7ov,  sulphur).  An  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  on  ether. 

METHOD  BY  INGESTION. 
A  term  applied  to  the  employment 
of  medicines  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  intestinal  canal. 

■  ME'THODE  NUME'EIQUE. 
The    "  numerical    method a  ; 
method  of  pursuing  the  study  of 
physic,  invented  by  M.  Louis.    It  i 
consists — 1.  in  the  collection,  with  '. 
every  precaution  to  secure  accu- 
racy and  to  avoid  omissions,  of  . 
individual  Cases;  and  2,  in  the  s 
analysis   and   collation  of  these  i 
cases,  so  as  to  deduce  general  i 
Laws  and  conclusions.  j 

METHO'DIC  SECT.  A  class  j 
of  i^ractitioners  founded  by  the  t 
Roman  physician  Themison,  a  i  i 
disciple  of  Asclepiades,  who  attri- 1 


buted  all  diseases  to  overhracing 
■  or  relaxation;   hence,    all  medi- 
cines were  classed  as  relaxing  and 
bracing  remedies. 

ME'THTL  (Me'fli;,  wine,  S\v, 
matter) .  The  lowest  in  the  series 
of  hydrocarbon  radicals,  and  the 
organic  radical  of  the  wood- 
spirit  series  of  compounds.  Me- 
thylic  alcohol,  also  called  pyroxylio 
spirit  and  wood-spirit,  is  the  spirit 
contained  in  the  liquid  procured 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 
Methylated  spirit  is  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  with  10  per  cent,  of  its 
bulk  of  wood-naphtha.  Methol 
is  a  hydrocarbon  constituent  of 
wood-naphtlia. 

Methyl;  Methylo;  Metho-.  Pre- 
fixes used  in  chemical  nomen- 
clature to  denote  the  presence  of 
the  radical  methyl  in  the  com- 
pounds to  which  they  are  applied, 
as  in  inethyl.urea,  a  compound 
urea  containing  a  cyanate  of 
methyl,  &c. 

METHY'STIOA  {n^ev<TTiK6s,  in- 
toxicating by  wine).  Substances 
employed  for  the  pm-poses  of  ex- 
hilaration and  inebriation,  as  wine, 
ardent  spirit,  &c. 

METOPO'SCOPY  (niroi^ov,  the 
forehead,  <jKoiv4a,  to  examine). 
The  art  of  divining  by  inspection 
of  the  forehead;  practised  among 
the  Eomans,  and  in  the  middle 
ages.    See  Physiognomy. 

METRE  or  METER.  A  mea- 
sure of  length  equal  to  39.37 
English  inches. 

METRI'TIS  (pivrpa,  the  uterus). 
Hystcritis.  Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  uuimpregnated 
uterus.  By  Pcri-mctritis  is  de- 
noted inflammation  of  the  uterine 
peritouajum,  as  distinguished  from 
Para-mctritis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  tissue  in  connection 
with  the  uterus. 

METRO-PERITONITIS  (^uT^rpa,  ' 
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the  uterus,  and  peritonitis).  Peri- 
tonitis puerperarum.  Puerperal 
peritonitis  ;  an  affection  conse- 
quent on  parturition. 

METRORRHA'GIA  (M^rpa,  the 
uterus,  fiiiyvvjxi,  to  burst  forth). 
Eysterorrliagia.  Irregular  uterine 
hEemorrhage. 

ME'TROSCOPE  (fxvrpa,  the 
uterus,  (TKOTrea,  to  observe).  An 
instrument  on  the  principle  of 
the  stethoscope,  designed  by  M. 
Nauche,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  pregnancy 
by  applying  the  distal  end  of  the 
instrument  to  the  os  uteri. 

MEZE'REI  CORTEX.  Meze- 
reon-bark;  the  dried  bark  of  the 
Daphne  Mezereum,  or  Mezereon,  or 
of  the  Daphne  Laureola,  or  Spurge - 
laurel.  It  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  decoctum  sarsce  coinp. 
of  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 
Under  the  name  garou,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  France,  to  produce  vesi- 
cation. 

MIA'SMA  {fxiacrua,  from  ixiaivcii, 
to  pollute).  This  term  denotes 
pollution  or  corruption,  generally, 
and  is  employed  to  designate  a 
volatile,  deleterious  principle  aris- 
ing from  the  bodies  of  the  sick, 
and  then  regarded  as  the  con- 
tagious effluvium  of  disease ;  or 
from  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  ;  or  from  certain  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  then  re- 
ferred to  malaria,  marsh-gas, 
&c. 

MICAPANIS.  Crumb  of  bread. 
The  soft  part  of  bread  made  with 
wheat-flour,  employed  in  prepar- 
ing the  cataplasma  carbonis  or 
charcoal-poultice  of  the  pharma- 
copcEia. 

MICROGLO'SSIA  (ixiKp6s, 
small,  yXSicrra,  the  tongue).  Con- 
genital smallness  of  the  tongue  ; 
one  of  the  causes  of  dysphagia 
It  is  owing,  according  to  Andral, 


to  an  arrest  of  development,  and 
the  consequent  existence  of  the 
hyoid  portion  only  of  the  tongue. 

MICROCE'PHALOUS  {^i«poKi- 
(paAos,  small-headed).  A  Greek 
adjective,  denoting  small-headed, 
and  applied  to  an  arrest  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  cranium.  The 
subjects  of  this  malformation  are 
called  microcephalics,  and  their 
condition  is  that  of  microcepha- 
lism. 

MICROCOCCUS  iniKpSs,  small, 
KoKKos,  a  kernel).  Minute  mole- 
cular matter,  defined  by  Hallier 
as  particles  of  plasma  without  any 
cell -wall. 

Micrococci  are  minute  globular 
bodies  occurring  alone,  in  strings, 
or  in  colonies  (zooglcea  mass),  and 
rarely  exceeding  g „  „  o  °f 
in  diameter.    See  Bacteria. ' 

MICROCO'SMIC  SALT  (fiixpSs, 
little,  kSo-^jlos,  order).  Phosphorus 
salt.  Sodio-ammonio-hydric  phos- 
phate ;  it  is  employed  as  a  flux, 
in  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe. 
This  salt  was  obtained  by  the 
early  chemists  from  urine,  and 
from  them  its  name  has  been  fan- 
cifully connected  with  the  follow- 
ing term. 

MICROCOSMOS  (fJ-iKpSs,  little, 
K6(Tfxos,  order).  Little  world.  In 
Raleigh's  ffistorj/  of  the  World,  we 
read: — "Because  in  the  little 
frame  of  man's  body  there  is  a 
representation  of  the  Universal, 
and  (by  allusion)  a  kind  of  parti- 
cipation of  all  the  parts  there, 
therefore  was  Man  called  Micro- 
cosmos,  or  the  Little  World." 

MICROPSIA  (fiiKp6s,  small, 
o>I/ij,  sight).  An  affection  of  sight 
in  which  objects  appear  smaller 
than  they  really  are;  it  may  be 
due  to  imperfect  accommodation 
or  to  disease  of  the  retina. 

MICRO'PYLE    (ju"fp<*s,  Bmall, 
■KvXi],  a  gate).    A  term  in  botany 
o  g 
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for  the  foramen  of  tlie  ripe  seed, 
comprising  the  exostome  and  the 
endostome  of  the  ovule,  which 
lead  to  the  internal  portion  of 
the  ovule,  or  the  nucleus. 

MICEO'SPORON  iixiKpd'!,  small, 
ffirSpos,  a  seed).  "  A  dermophytic 
fungus,  remarkable  for  its  simple 
cell-structure  ;  met  with  in  chloas- 
ma, i.e.  pityriasis  versicolor,  and 
identical  with  the  epidermoiDhyton 
of  Baziu ;  the  microsporon  fur- 
fur."—i'.  Wilson. 

Microsporon  Audouvni  is  the 
parasite  of  Tinea  decalvans  ;  M. 
furfur,  of  Tinea  versicolor  or 
chloasma  ;  and  M.  mcniagroplnjtes 
is  a  parasite  infesting  the  follicles 
of  hair  in  Sycosis  or  Mentagra. 

MIOEOTOME  {ixiKp6s,  small, 
Tf'^co),  to  cut).  An  instrument 
for  cutting  very  thin  sections  for 
microscopic  examination. 

MICROZYMES  {ixntpSs,  small, 
C^ixt],  leaven).  The  name  given 
to  small,  living,  solid  ijarticles, 
observed  in  the  blood  and  stated 
to  be  the  causes  of  sheep-pox  and 
glanders,  two  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  epizootic  diseases.  The 
term  is  sometimes  employed, 
generically,  to  include  both  mi- 
crospores and  bacteria.  See  Bac- 
teria. 

MICTUEI'TION  {micturire,  to 
desire  to  make  water).  The  act 
of  making  water ;  also,  a  morbid 
frequency  of  this  act. 

MIDRIB.  The  principal  vein 
of  a  leaf,  running  from  the  top  of 
the  petiole  to  the  apex  of  the 
leaf,  and  consisting  of  fibro-vas- 
cular  tissue. 

MIDRIFF  {mid  and  TIrife,  the 
belly).  Diaphragma.  The  mus- 
cle which  separates  the  tlioracic 
from  the  abdominal  cavity. 

MIDWIFE.  The  derivation  of 
this  word  is  uncertain  ;  but,  as 
we  find  it  spelt  "  medewii'o  "  aud 


"meadwife"  in  Wiclif's  Bible,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the 
wife  or  woman  who  acts  for  a 
mead  or  reward. — Trench. 

MIGRAINE.  A  neiu-algic  affec- 
tion in  which  the  first  or  ophthal- 
mic division  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  is  principally  implicated. 
See  Hemicra7iia. 

MILD  ALKALI.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  an  alkali  which  has  lost 
some  of  its  properties  ;  thus,  the 
solution  of  soda  is  corrosive,  and 
was  called  caustic  soda ;  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  it  loses 
its  corrosive  "caustic"  proper- 
ties, and  becomes  a  "  mild  "  al- 
kali. 

MILDEW  MORTIPICATIOX. 
Gangrajna  ustilaginea ;  gangrene 
produced  by  ergot  of  rye,  or  by 
eating  rye  bread  made  from  grain 
affected  with  the  fungus  claviceps 
purpurea. 

MILIA'RIA  {milium,  a  millet- 
seed).  Sudamina.  Miliary  fever 
— feiris  being  understood.  A 
vesicular  eruption  of  the  skin, 
characterized  by  spots  of  the 
size  of  DwWei-seeds,  containing  a 
slightly  opaque  fluid,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  red  mar- 
gin ;  the  fifth  genus  of  the  order 
Vcsiculce  of  Bateman.  The  vesi- 
cles have  at  first  a  pinkish  hue 
{miliaria  rubra)  ;  afterwards  they 
become  opaque  aud  milky  {m  iliaria 
alha).  Both  species  are  refcrrible 
to  the  hidrosis  simjihw  of  authors. 
See  Vesiculcc. 

MI'LIUM.  A  millct-seod.  A 
j)rominent  sebaceous  gland  which 
from  occlusion  of  its  duct  is  dis- 
tended with  the  products  of  secre- 
tion ;  the  exormia  m  iliuin  of  Mason. 
Good  ;  the  (jrutum  of  Plenck. 

MILK.  Lac.  A  compound 
fluid,  consisting  chiefly  of  olea- 
ginous and  albuminous  ingre- 
dients, with  milk  sugar  and  ccr- 
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tain  salts.  It  separates,  on 
standing,  into  a  thick,  -whitish 
fluid,  called  cream,  and  what  is 
termed  skimmed  milk;  and  by 
the  addition  of  rennet,  acids,  or 
wine,  into  a  solid  coagulum,  called 
cu7-d,  and  a  limpid  fluid,  termed 
vjJierj  :  the  curd  is  caseous  matter, 
or  the  basis  of  cheese  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

MILK-ABSCESS.  Tumor 
seated  in  the  breast,  proceeding 
from  a  redundancy  of  milk,  when 
first  secreted  after  child-birth. 

MILK-FEVER.  Fehris  lactan- 
tium.  An  aggravated  form  of 
the  excitement  which  takes  place 
at  the  onset  of  lactation,  distin- 
guished from  other  puerperal 
fevers  by  the  presence  of  the 
local  cause.  It  is  commonly  said, 
in  such  cases,  that  the  milkfiies  to 
the  head. 

MILK-EEEK.  A  form  of  tre- 
mor saturninus,  on  lead-tremors, 
occurring  among  the  miners  at 
the  lead-hills ;  "  the  extremities 
tremble  and  are  convulsed." 

MILK-SICKNESS.  A  disease 
endemic  in  the  western  states  of 
Alabama,  Indiana>  and  Kentucky. 
It  aS'ects  both  man  and  beast.  It 
is  commonly  attributed,  in  cattle, 
to  something  eaten  or  dru.nken 
by  them ;  and  in  man,  to  the  eat- 
ing of  the  flesh  of  animals  which 
have  been  afiected  with  this  dis- 
ease. _  From  the  rigors  which 
occur  in  animals,  the  disease  has 
been  called  tremhles. 

^  MILK,  SUGAR  OF.  Lactin  ; 
Saccholactin,  Lactose,  Galactose.  A 
substance  obtained  from  whey  by 
evaporation.  It  occurs  in  com- 
merce in  cylindrical  masses,  in 
the  axis  of  which  is  a  cord  which 
servos  as  a  nucleus  for  the  crys- 
tals. Albumen  of  milk  is  caseum 
or  casein.    See  Lactallmmen. 

MILK-TEETH.    The  first  set 


in  children  ;  shed  in  childhood.  A 
milk-molar  is  a  molar  tooth  which 
is  shed  in  early  life  and  succeeded 
by  a  premolar.    See  Premolar. 

MILK-THRUSH.  A  disease  in 
which  appear  roundish,  pearl- 
coloured  vesicles,  confined  to  the 
lips,  mouth,  and  intestinal  canal, 
and  generally  terminating  in 
curd-like  sloughs. 

MILK- VESSELS.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  botany  to  certain  cavities 
or  canals  situated  between  the 
cells  of  a  plant,  and  containing  a 
milky  juice,  as  in  leontodon,  papa- 
ver,  &c. 

MILPHO'SIS  inlK^oKTis,  from 
/I'lArpai,  al,  the  falling  off  of  the 
eye-brows).  A  term  used  by 
Aetius  for  the  falling  ofi"  of  the 
eye-brows  and  akin  to  madaro- 
sis. 

MI'MICRY  (/MifiiKSi,  of  the  na- 
ture of  jM/xos,  an  imitator).  A 
term  expressive  of  those  freaks 
in  nature,  by  which  certain 
species  of  animals  assume  exter- 
nal characters  belonging  to  other 
species  to  which  they  may  be 
closely  related,  or  from  which 
they  may  be  very  widely  removed 
in  their  zoological  position.  Such 
animals  are  said  to  be  mimetic, 
and  they  are  well  exemplified  by 
the  butterflies  of  South  America. 

These  freaks  in  nature  are  fur- 
ther exemplified  in  the  resem- 
blance of  certain  animals,  not  to 
some  other  animals,  but  to  some 
natural  objects,  as  in  the  case 
of  insects,  known  as  Spectres 
[Fhasmidm),  some  of  which  imi- 
tate dried  twigs,  and  are  called 
walking-sticks ;  and  of  others 
[Phyllia),  which  resemble  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  walking-loaves. 

MIMO'SIS  INQUIE'TA  {^.1,xos, 
a  mimic).  Nervous  state,  flush- 
ing, trembling,  palpitation,  dva- 
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pnoea,  &c.  The  etymology,  if 
correct,  is  cruel  :  nervous  persons 
are  no  mimics. 

MIMOTA'NNIC  ACID.  A  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  the  tannic 
acid  procured  from  Mimosa,  to 
distinguish  it  from  querci  tannic 
acid,  derived  from  Quercus,  the 
oak. 

MINDERE'EUS'S  SPIRIT. 
The  liquor  ammonias  aceiatis  of 
the  pharmacopoeia,  or  liquid  ace- 
tate of  ammonium.  Raymund 
Minderer,  of  Augsburg,  was  phy- 
sician to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  published  bis  famous  "  Aloe- 
darium  "  in  1622. 

MINER'S  ELBOW.  An  en- 
largement of  a  bursa  over  the 
olecranon,  occasioned  by  pressure, 
as  occurs  in  persons  who  work 
leaning  on  their  side  in  low-roofed 
mines.    See  Housemaid's  Knee. 

MINERAL  ALKALI.  A  me- 
tallic oxide,  capable  of  restoring 
the  blue  colour  to  litmus  which 
has  been  reddened  by  an  acid. 

MINERAL  DEGENERATION. 
The  deposition  of  mineral  or 
earthy  matters  in  various  organs 
or  morbid  growths  of  the  body, 
especially  in  the  coats  of  arteries 
and  in  cartilages.  It  comjarises 
the  deposition  of  bone,  or  ossifi- 
cation, and  the  deposition  of  the 
salts  of  lime,  constituting  calcifi- 
cation or  petrifaction. 

MINERAL  FOOD.  A  general 
term  for  those  articles  of  food, 
which  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mineral  ingredients 
of  the  human  body.  Tbese  are 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  common 
salt;  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
earthy  matter  of  bone,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  cereal  plants  and 
animal  food ;  carbonate  of  lime, 
also  entering  into  the  com])osition 
of  bone ;  salts  of  potash  and  other 


saline  matters  in  smaller  propor- 
tions, contributed  by  the  use'  of 
vegetable  food. 

MINERAL  GREEN, 
SCHEELE'S.  Arsenite  of  copper, 
a  combination  of  arsenions  acid 
and  oxide  of  copper ;  used  as  a 
pigment. 

MINERAL  SOLUTION.  Liquor 
arsenicalis.  Another  name  for 
Fowler's  solution,  or  the  Liquor 
potassas  arsenitis. 

MINERALIZA'TION.  The  pro- 
cess of  converting  a  substance 
into  a  mineral.  A  metal  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c., 
loses  its  metallic  properties,  and 
becomes  mineralized ;  the  latter 
bodies  are  then  termed  mineral- 
izers. 

MINERA'LOGY.  The  branch 
of  Natural  History  which  treats 
of  inorganic  substances,  includ- 
ing water,  atmospheric  air,  and 
other  natural  gases,  together  with 
stones  or  minerals.  These  are 
naturally  divisible  into  three 
classes,  based  on  the  mineralizing 
(or  electro-negative)  principle  they 
contain. 

Classes  of  mineralizing  siibstances. 
These  are — 1.  Gazolytes,  or  ele- 
ments which  are  capable  of  form- 
ing permanent  gaseous  comhina- 
tions  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or 
fluorine.  2.  Leucolytes,  or  sub- 
stances characterized  by  forming 
colourless  solutions  in  acids.  3. 
Chroicohjtes,  or  substances  of  which 
the  bases  of  the  families  produce 
coloured  solutions  in  acids. 

MINERALS,  FORMS  OF.  In- 
organic matter  exists  in  two  per- 
fectly distinct  renditions,  known 
respectively  as  crgstalloid  or  ice- 
like, and  colloid,  or  glue-like. 

1.  Colloid  minerals.  These  are 
few  in  number.  They  are  totally 
devoid  of  cleavage  or  distinct  in- 
tei'nal  structure ;  tliey  occur  oc- 
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casionally  in  what  are  called 
■imitative  forms,  but  are  usually 
amorphous  or  formless.  Opal  and 
obsidian  are  true  colloid  minerals. 

2.  Crystalloid  minerals.  These 
are  very  numerous.  They  are 
termed  crystallized,  crystalline,  or 
crypto-crystalline.  1.  Crystallized 
minerals  are  those  which  occur  in 
definite  geometrical  forms,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  ordinary  rock- 
crystal.  2.  Crystalline  minerals 
possess  the  internal  structure  of 
the  precsding  variety,  but  the  ex- 
ternal geometrical  form  is  lost  or 
disguised,  as  in  the  kind  of  quartz 
called  "  cross-course  spar.''  3. 
Crypto-crystalline  minerals  are 
those  in  which  the  crystalline 
structure  is  so  minute  that  it  is 
not  ordinarily  observable,  but  may 
be  detected  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope. Examples  occur  in  chal- 
cedony and  agate. 

3.  Imitative  Forms  of  Minerals. 
Many  crystalline  and  crypto-crys- 
talline and  some  amorphous  mine- 
rals occur  in  ■what  are  known  as 
imitative  forms.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  following  : — 

a.  Qlohular.  This  form  is  often 
seen  in  pyrites  as  detached  spheres, 
exhibiting,  when  broken,  indistinct 
crystals  radiating  from  the  centre. 
It  is  often  seen  in  wavellite,  preh- 
nite,  and  other  minerals. 

b.  Reniform  or  kidney-shaped. 
This  form  occurs  in  nodules  of 
iron  pyrites,  or  other  minerals 
which  are  imbedded  in  clay  or 
mud.  Some  kinds  of  red  and 
brown  hematite  are  called  kidney 
iron  from  their  occurrence  in  this 
form. 

c.  Botryoidal  or  grape-like.  This 
form  is  often  seen  in  that  kind  of 
chalcopyritcs  known  as  blistered 
Hopper  ore. 

d.  Mammillary.  This  form,  re- 
sembling that  of  teats,  is  often 


seen  in  malachite  and  blistered 
copper  ore. 

e.  Coralloidal  or  coral-like.  This 
structure  is  observable  in  chal- 
cedony and  arragonite,  and  some- 
times occurs  in  connection  with 
earthy  deposits  of  iron  ore,  when 
it  is  called  flos  ferriy  or  the  flower 
of  iron. 

/.  Cone  in  Cone.  This  form  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  fibrous  concen- 
tric conical  masses,  the  points  of 
the  cones  meeting  together,  or 
sometimes  interlaced.  It  occurs  ia 
iron  ores  from  the  coal-measures. 

g.  Stalactitic  or  icicle-shaped. 
This  form  generally  exhibits  a 
structure  consisting  of  fibres  ra- 
diating from  the  centre.  Chal- 
cedony, calcite,  and  barytes  often 
occur  in  this  form. — J.  H.  Collins. 

MI'NIDM.  Plimbi  oxidum  ru- 
bnmi.  Eed  lead ;  an  oxide  of 
lead,  of  an  intensely  red  colour. 
Minii  gleba  is  the  red  earth  from 
which  red  lead  is  procured. 

MISCARRIAGE.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus, 
within  six  weeks  after  conception, 
is  usually  called  miscarriage  ;  if  it 
occur  between  six  weeks  and  six 
months,  it  is  called  abortion;  and 
if  during  any  part  of  the  last  three 
months  before  the  completion  of 
the  natural  term,  prematicre  labour. 

MISPLACED  GOUT.  Aberrant 
gout.  A  variety  of  irregular  gout 
in  which  the  inflammatory  action 
is  prevented  from  attacking  the 
joints,  and  is  directed  to  an  in- 
ternal part. 

MISSED  LABOUR.  The  term 
applied  to  the  retention  of  a  dead 
foetus  to  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  that  of  tho  usual  termination  of 
pregnancy. 

MISTU'RA  (miscere,  to  mix). 
A  mixture ;  au  extemporaneous 
pi'oparation,  in  wliich  different  in- 
gredients are  mingled   ogother  in 
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the  liquid  fomi,  or  in  whicli  solid 
substances  are  diffused  through 
liquid,  by  the  medium  of  mucilage 
or  syrup. 

MI'THRIDATE.  An  ancient 
composition,  having  opium  for  its 
basis.  Mithridates  VI.,  king  of 
Pontus,  having  rendered  himself 
poison-proof,  by  means  of  this  pre- 
paration, left  his  name  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  a  synonym  for 
"antidote." 

MITRAL  VALVE  (mitra,  a 
mitre).  The  name  of  two  mem- 
branes which  guard  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart.  The  difference 
of  size  of  the  two  membranes, 
their  triangular  form,  and  the 
space  between  them,  have  given 
rise  to  the  idea  of  a  bishop's  mitre. 

MIXED  DIET.  A  judicious  com- 
bination, in  diet,  of  proteids  either 
with  fats,  or  with  amyloids,  or 
with  both. 

MIXTURE.  Mistura.  A  che- 
mical mixture  should  be  distin- 
guished from  a  chemical  compound. 
In  the  former,  the  aggregate  j)ar- 
ticles  can  agalli  be  separated  by 
mechanical  means,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  different  particles 
determined ;  but  in  the  compound 
no  mechanical  jDower  whatsoever 
can  separate  them. 

MOBILITY  (moUlis,  movable). 
A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Cullen  to 
excessive  susceptiljility  to  impres- 
sions— a  nervous  affection. 

MODI'OLUS  (dim.  of  modius,  a 
Roman  measure).  This  term, 
originally  signifying  a  small  mea- 
sure, acquired  various  modifica- 
tions of  meaning,  until  it  came  to 
designate  the  nave  of  a  wheel;  and 
hence  it  is  applied,  in  anatomy,  to 
the  bony  pillar,  in  the  centre  of 
the  cochlea,  encircled  by  the 
lamina  spiralis.  Also,  the  crown, 
or  saw,  of  the  trephine. 
MODUS     OPERA'NDL  The 


"mode  of  operating;"  a  term  ap- 
plied to  .  the  mode  in  which  a 
remedy  acts,  though  what  that 
mode  is,  the  colleges  have  not  de- 
clared. Immediate  contact  and 
absorption,  nervous  influence,  sym- 
pathy, and  other  rationalia,  have 
been  adopted,  and  all  with  nearly 
equal  success. 

MOGIGRAPHIA  (^Jyiy,  with 
difficulty,  ypd(t>ai,  to  write).  This 
term  simply  means  writing  with 
difficulty,  but  it  is  the  classical 
term  for  Writer's  Cramp,  or  Scri- 
vener's Palsy.  So  we  have  in  Greek 
/j.oytXa\os,  hardly  speaking,  dumb. 
To  these  may  be  added,  for  the 
interest  of  the  Greek  scholar,  the 
term  noyis-atp-€Sa<j)a,  hardly  touch- 
ing the  ground,  an  epithet  of  gout, 
used  by  Ltcian. 

MOIREE  ME'TALLIQUE. 
Crystallized  tin-plate,  obtained  by 
pouring  on  heated  tin-plate  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  nitric  acid, 
and  three  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
diluted  with  eight  of  water.  When 
varnished,  it  is  worked  into  orna- 
mental vessels. 

MOLAR  GLANDS  (mala,  a  mill- 
stone). Two  small  racemose  glands, 
placed  between  the  masseter  and 
the  bvtccinator  muscles,  having 
the  orifice  of  their  excretorj'  duct 
situated  opposite  the  last  molar 
tooth. 

MOLA'RES  (mola,  a  mill-stone). 
The  molar  or  true  grinding  teeth, 
those  of  the  upper  jaw  having  four 
cusps,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  five. 
See  Bicuspidati  or  False  Grinders. 

MOLA'SSES.  This  term  is  de- 
fined, and  its  etpnology  given,  in 
its  apijropriate  place.  See  ile- 
1  asses. 

MOLE.  1.  A  spot  upon  the 
skin ;  a  ufevus,  tegumentarj', 
pigmentary,  pilous,  or  vascular. 
2.  Also  a  morbid  product  of  con- 
ception, consisting  of  a  false  germ. 
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or,  as  it  is  called  in  birds,  cauf 
clair;  a  fleshy  subsfcanco,  a  hydatid 
substance,  &c.  Madame  Boivin 
describes  three  kinds  of  mole,  viz. 
the  false  germ,  the  fleshy  mole, 
and  the  vesicular  or  hydatid  mole. 

MOLE'CULAR  DEATH.  A 
term  applied  to  granular  disinte- 
gration of  the  tissues  occasioned  by 
rapid  local  inflammation. 

MO'LECULE  (dim.  of  moles,  a 
mass).  Literally,  a  little  mass; 
hence,  in  the  language  of  chemis- 
try, it  denotes  a  little  mass  of 
atoms — an  atom-cluster.  It  is  the 
smallest  quantity  of  a  compound 
which  can  take  part  in  a  chemical 
reaction;  or  the  smallest  particle 
of  a  substance  in  which  its  quali- 
ties inhere  ;  or,  again,  the  smallest 
particle  of  a  substance  which  can 
exist  by  itself. 

1.  Matter  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  indefinitely  small  particles  or 
molecules,  which,  in  a  simple  sub- 
stance, are  called  integrant  or 
homogeneous,  and,  in  a  compound, 
constituent  or  heterogeneous.  A 
molecule  differs  from  an  atom  in 
being  always  considered  as  a  por- 
tion of  some  aggregate.  See  Atom 
and  Molecule. 

2.  Active  molecules .  Extremely 
minute,  apparently  spherical,  mov- 
ing particles,  found  in  all  vegetable 
matter,  when  rubbed  into  pieces 
and  examined  under  very  power- 
ful microscopes. 

3.  Integrant  molecules.  The 
name  given  by  Haiiy  to  the  last 
particles  into  which  the  nucleus 
of  a  crystal  can  be  mechanically 
divided. 

4.  Complex  organic  molecule. 
An  association  of  two  or  more 
binary  compounds,  comparatively 
simyilo  in  constitution,  often  iso- 
lablo  substances,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  stability. 

5.  Molecular  attraction.  Atti'ac- 


tion  acting  between  the  molecules 
of  bodies  and  at  insensible  dis- 
tances.   See  Atom  and  Molecule. 

MOLI'MEN  (moliri,  to  set  in 
motion).  An  exertion  of  strength ; 
an  effort.  Molimcn  criticum  is  an 
"effort  of  nature"  to  produce  a 
sudden  solution  or  crisis  of  a  dis- 
ease. The  term  is  applied  in  other 
cases  in  which  an  effort  or  impul- 
sion is  denoted,  as  in  molimen  hai- 
morrhagicum,  menstruate,  &c. 

MOLLES  NERVI.  Soft  nerves; 
a  designation  of  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  derived  from  the  soft- 
ness of  their  testui-e ;  from  their 
reddish  hue  they  are  also  called 
nervi  suhrufi. 

MOLLI'TIES  {mollis,  soft). 
Softness  ;  softening.  MoUities  ce- 
rebri or  ramollissement  of  the 
French,  is  softening  of  the  brain. 
MoUities  ossium,  or  malacosteon,  de- 
notes softening  of  the  bones,  due 
to  the  loss  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents.   See  Osteo-malacia. 

MOLLU'SOA  {mollia  animalia). 
A  sub-kingdom  of  the  Inverte- 
brata,  consisting  of  soft,  inarticu- 
late animals,  often  protected  by  a 
shell ;  with  a  nervous  system  con- 
sisting of  a  single  ganglion  or  of 
scattered  pairs  of  ganglia ;  and  a 
distinct  heart  and  breathing  organ, 
or  neither. 

MOLLU'SCUM  (molluscxis,  soft, 
from  mollis).  "  A  term  applied  to 
soft,  prominent,  and  sometimes 
pendulous  tumoi-s  ;  it  should  be 
restricted  to  tcgumcntary  tumors, 
and  is  applied  improperly  to  a 
small  tumor  resulting  from  the 
enlargement  of  a  sebiparousgland, 
termed  moUuscum  contagiosnm." 

 E.  Wihon.    It  constitutes  the 

third  genus  of  the  Tuhcrcula  of 
Batcman.  The  term  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  tumors  to  some  mollusoous 
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animal.  Pliny  uses  the  term  mol- 
luscum  for  a  fungus  that  grows  on 
the  maple-tree. 

MOLYBDE'NUM.  Arare white 
brittle,  almost  infusible  metal 
closely  allied  to  tungsten,  and 
named,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  chief  ore  molyhdena  (ixo\v&- 
Saiva),  or  the  bisulphide  of  molyb- 
denum, to  molybdos,  j)lumbago,  or 
black-lead. 

Molybclic  acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  bisulphide  of  molybde- 
num, forming  salts  called  molyb- 
dates.    See  Phmnbum. 

MOMO'RDICA  ELATE'RIUM. 
The  Squirting  Cucumber;  a  Cu- 
curbitaceous  plant,  cultivated  at 
Mitcham  for  the  sake  of  the  elate- 
rium  found  in  the  juice  surround- 
ing the  seeds.    See  Ecbalium. 

Momordicin.  Another  name  for 
elaterin,  a  crystalline  compound 
constituting  the  active  principle 
of  the  Momordica  Elaterium. 

MON-,  MONO-  {fx6yos,  single). 
A  Greek  prefix,  denoting  unity. 

1.  Mon-adelphia  {a.Se\<t>6s,  a 
brother).  The  name  of  the  six- 
teenth class  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system,  in  which  the  fila- 
ments are  all  united  into  cue  tube. 

2.  Mon-amides,  di-amides,  tri- 
amides.  Amides  named  according 
as  they  are  derived  from  one,  two, 
or  three  molecules  of  ammonia.  A 
similar  nomenclature  is  applied  to 
the  derivatives  of  the  amines  and 
the  alkalamines. 

3.  Mon-andria  [avrjp,  a  man). 
The  first  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  in  which  the 
flowers  contain  only  one  stamen. 

4.  Mon-atomic,    di-atomic,  tri- 
atomic  element.  These  compounds  ; 
are  fully  exjolained  under  the  term  < 
Atoviicity. 

5.  Mon-oculus  (oculus,  an  eye). 
An   unclassical   term,  signifying  s 
one-eyed,  and  applied  to  a  bandage  t 


formerly  used  for  fistula  lacryma- 
i  lis,  and  diseases  of  the  eye. 

6.  Monn-basic  acids.  Acids  which 
!  contain  only  one  atom  of  hydro- 
l  gen,  and  do  not  form  either  acid 
.  salts  or  double  salts. 

,  7.  Mono-basic  salts.    A  class  of 

■  oxygen-acid  salts,  which,  accord- 

•  ing  to  the  acid  theory,  contain  one 

■  equivalent  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

8.  Monobromated  camphor.  A 
comparatively  new  remedy,  which 

-  has  excited  much  attention  in  con- 

•  sequence  of  a  statement  of  Dr. 
Eothergill  that  hydrobromic  acid 
has  the  property  of  modifying  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  cerebral 
effects  that  sometimes  follow  the 
administration  of  quinine.— P/i. 
Journal. 

9.  Mono-chlamydeoe  (xAa/ius,  a 
tunic).  A  sub-class  of  exogenous 
plants,  in  which  the  flowers  have 
only  one  envelope,  viz.  a  calyx. 
Wh  en  both  envelopes  are  present, 
the  plant  is  termed  di-chlamy- 
deous. 

10.  Mono-clinous  (kKIi-tj,  a  couch). 
A  term  applied  to  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  in  which  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  found  in  the  same  flower 
— in  the  same  couch. 

11.  Mono-cotijledones  (KorvX-qSuy, 
a  seed-lobe).  A  section  of  phane- 
rogamous plants  with  seeds  con- 
taining  one  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe, 
and  endogenous  stems,  without 
any  distinction  into  bark,  wood, 
and  pith.  The  section  comprises 
two  classes  : — 1.  Endocjence,  with 
leaves  parallel-veined,  permanent, 
and  root  like  the  stem  internally, 
as  in  palms;  and  2.  Dictijogenw, 
with  leaves  net-veined,  deciduous, 
and  root  with  the  wood  in  a  solid 
concentric  circle,  as  in  sarsapa- 
rilla. 

12.  Mono-deric  (Se'pos,  i.  q.  Sfpfia, 
skin).  A  term  proposed  to  denote 
that  the  epithelium  consists  of  a 
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single  layer,  the  word  polyderic 
being  employed  when  there  are 
several  layers. 

13.  Mon-cecia  [oIkos,  a  house). 
The  twenty-first  class  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system,  in  which  the 
stamens  and  pistils  grow  on  sepa- 
rate flowers,  but  on  the  same  in- 
dividual. 

14.  Mono-gynia  (yvvi),  a  female). 
The  name  of  an  Order  of  the  first 
thirteen  Classes  of  the  Linnsean 
System  of  Botany,  founded  on  the 
presence  of  a  single  style  in  each 
flower. 

15.  Mono-mania  (fiavia,  mad- 
ness). A  term  applied  to  those 
cases  of  insanity  in  which  the 
mind  is  occupied  by  some  delusion 
or  erroneous  conviction,  the  in- 
dividual still  retaining  the  power 
of  reasoning  correctly  on  matters 
unconnected  with  the  subject  of 
his  delusion.  Specific  forms  of 
this  afiection  are  lypemania,  or 
melancholy ;  clepto-mania,  or  a 
desire  to  steal;  theo-mania,  or 
religious  delusion;  eroto-mania,  or 
amatory  passion,  marked  by  nym- 
pho-mania  in  women  and  satyriasis 
in  males ;  and  androphono-mania, 
or  a  propensity  to  murder,  fear- 
fully illustrated  by  the  Thugs  of 
India.    See  Insanity. 

16.  Mono-petalous  (ireTaXov,  a 
leaf).  Literally,  having  a  single 
petal  or  leaf,  as  applied  to  the 
corolla  of  plants.  The  diff'erence, 
however,  between  a  mono-petalous 
and  a  poly-petalous  corolla  is,  that 
in  the  one  the  leaves  out  of  which 
it  is  formed  are  distinct,  in  the 
other  they  are  united.  A  more 
proper  term  for  the  latter  is  gamo- 
petalous.  When  there  are  no  pe- 
tals, the  plants  are  termed  a- 
petalous. 

17.  Mon-orchis  (novopxis,  having 
only  one  testis,  from  upx^s,  a 
testis).    Having  a  single  testis. 


18.  Mono-sepalous.  A  term 
denoting  cohesion  of  the  sepals 
of  a  calyx.  Gamo-sepalous  is  a 
more  correct  term.  Mono-phyl- 
lous  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

19.  Mono-spermous  (^axepfia,  a 
seed).  Single-seeded;  as  applied 
to  an  ovary,  in  plants,  which 
contains  oidy  one  ovule ;  and  to 
a  fruit  which  contains  only  one 
seed. 

MO'NAD  {txov6.^,  a  unit).  The 
smallest  of  all  visible  animal- 
cules. Ehrenberg  computed  that 
a  single  drop  of  fluid  may  contain 
500,000,000  monads— a  number 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  human 
beings  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  nomenclature  of  these 
organisms  is  becoming  very  per- 
plexing, the  words  monad,  bac- 
terium, vibrio,  micrococcus,  mi- 
crosporon,  microzyme,  and  others, 
being  applied  by  different  authors 
to  the  same  object. 

1.  Monad  of  the  Physiologists. 
An  elementary  particle  of  an  or- 
ganic body.  Thus,  the  primary 
cell  or  germ,  from  which  all  the 
other  cells  of  the  body  are  pro- 
duced, is  termed  the  primary  mo- 
nad; and  the  secondary  cells  or 
particles,  produced  by  this,  are 
termed  secondary  monads. 

2.  Monad  of  the  Metaphysicians. 
An  active  kind  of  principle,  en- 
dued with  perception  and  appe- 
tite, ascribed  to  each  elementary 
particle  of  matter.  The  mutual 
reaction  of  the  mind  and  body 
upon  each  other,  accordingly,  con- 
sists of  the  action  of  the  mental 
monad  upon  the  internal  states 
of  the  monads  of  the  body,  and 
vice  vcrsd. 

3.  Monad  in  Chemistry.  The 
term  applied  to  an  clement  pos- 
sessing only  one  combining  unit. 

MONE'SIA  BAllK.  Cortex 
Moneskv.    The  bark  of  the  Cryso- 
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phyllum  glycyphcBlum,  a  Sapona- 
ceous tree  growing  in  the  Brazils, 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  yields 
monesin,  an  acrid  jjrinciple  ana- 
logous to  saponin.  A  blackish 
extract  of  the  bark  is  used  under 
the  name  of  extract  of  buranhon 
or  guaranhem. 

MONI'LIFORM  (mo?iae,  a  neck- 
lace, forma,  likeness).  Necklace- 
like ;  cylindrical,  and  contracted 
at  regular  intervals,  as  the  lomen- 
tum  of  ornithopus,  certain  roots, 
&c. 

MO'NISM  (MoVor,  single).  A 
term  applied  by  Haeckel  to  his 
theory  of  materialism  :  he  recog- 
nizes one  force  only  in  Nature, 
viz.  the  mechanical,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Dualism,  which  implies 
a  belief  in  Soul  or  Spirit,  or  some 
force  or  efficient  cause  which  is 
other  than  mechanical. 

MONS  VE'NERIS.  The  emi- 
nence of  integument  situated  im- 
mediately over  the  os  pubis,  in 
women. 

MONSEL'S  SOLUTION.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  solu- 
tion of  persulphate  of  iron  and 
glycerin. 

MONSTER  or  MONSTROSITY. 
Lusus  natural.  A  term  applied 
to  an  abnormal  development,  or 
anything  out  of  the  common 
course  of  nature,  as  a  bicephalous, 
hemicephalous,  or  acephalous  foe- 
tus. Monsters  may  be  divided 
into  the  simple  and  the  com- 
jiound. 

1.  Simple  monsters.  These  con- 
tain the  elements  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual only,  and  comprise  con- 
genital malformations  affecting 
the  size,  form,  or  structure  of 
organs,  as  in  cretins,  idiots,  &c. 
(1.)  It  occurs  in  Cijclopia,  in 
which,  from  atrophy  of  the  nasal 
organs,  the  eyes  approach  and 
unite  in  the  median  line.    In  the 


Cyclocephali  of  Geoffroy  St.  Hi- 
laire,  the  tvs^o  eyes  are  placed  very 
close  together,  but  still  remain 
distinct.  (2.)  In  the  Symeles,  or 
Sirens,  the  two  thoracic  or  abdo- 
minal limbs  are  fused  together 
into  a  single  member.  (3.)  By 
Hermaphrodites  is  signified  in- 
dividuals who  possess  any  mix- 
ture of  the  characters  of  the  two 
sexes. 

2.  Compound  monsters.  In  these 
the  constituent  parts  of  two  or 
more  beings  are  united.  They 
have  been  illusti'ated  in  the  cases 
of  the  double  female  born  in 
Hungary  in  1701,  and  kno-nni  by 

I'two  names ;  of  the  Siamese 
Twins;  and  of  another  compound, 

'  lately  exhibited  in  this  country. 
To  these  cases  may  be  added  a 
variety  of  monstrosity  by  inclu- 
sion, in  which  fragments  of  one 
foetus  have  been  found  contained 
in  the  interior  of  another.  See 
Inciusio  Fcetalis. 

MONTI'OULUS  (dim.  of  mons, 
a  mountain).  A  little  moiintain. 
The  term  mon/icxili  has  been 
applied  to  two  little  eminences, 
situated  upon  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thalami  nervorum  cpti- 
corum. 

MOON  BLINDNESS.  See 
Nyctalopia. 

MORBI'LLI  {morhillus,  dim.  of 
morbus,  a  disease).  The  minor 
plague ;  a  designation  of  Rubeola 
or  Measles.  The  term  is  said  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  Italians, 
among  whom  il  morho  (the  dis- 
ease) signified  the  jj/oijiie.  Sir 
B.  Wilson  says  the  terra  is  of 
Saracenic  origin,  derived  fi'oni  the 
Cordova  school,  and  originally 
spelt  morbillo.    Sec  Rubeola. 

llorbilli  regulares,  benigni,  vel 
erethrici.  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  common  measles,  or  Ru- 
beola   vulgaris.     MorbiUi  con- 
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fluentes  is  a  designation  of  scar- 
latina. 

MORBUS.  A  disease ;  dis- 
ordered action  of  any  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  body  or  of  the 
mind.  The  term  morhos-itas  de- 
notes sickliness  or  unhealthiness  ; 
morhosus,  sickly  or  diseased  ;  nior- 
hovia,  sick-man's-land. 

1.  Morbus  aphrodisitis.  Lues 
Venerea,  or  syphilis.  It  has  also 
been  called  morbus  Gallicus,  mor- 
bus Indicus,  &c. 

2.  Morbus  arcuatus  or  arquatns 
(arcus,  a  bow).  Jaundice;  the 
disease  in  which  the  skin  becomes 
of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rain- 
bow. The  substantive  arquatus 
is  used  by  Lucretius  for  a  per- 
son who  has  the  jaundice.  See 
Icterus. 

3.  Morbus  hullosus  neonatorum. 
An  epidemic  which  occurred  in 
Leipsic  in  1872,  characterized  by 
bullffi,  but  distinct  from  pem- 
phigus. 

4.  Morbus  caclucus.  Epilepsy, 
or  falling  sickness.  This  has  been 
also  termed  morbus  attonitus ; 
morbus  comitialis,  the  fact  that  its 
occurrence  during  the  comitia,  or 
popular  assemblies  at  Rome,  was 
sufficient  to  cause  their  adjourn- 
ment. 

5.  Morbus  heracle^^■s  vel  hercu- 
leus.  A  designation  of  elephan- 
tiasis, derived  from  its  vastness 
and  terrible  nature. 

6.  Morbus  incmvus.  Another 
name  for  cyrtosis,  incurvation  of 
the  spine,  or  posterior  crookedness. 

7.  Morbus  interpellatus  (inter- 
pellare,  to  interrupt).  A  disease 
attended  with  irregular  or  un- 
certain paroxysms. 

8.  Morbus  maculosus  Worlhofii. 
Purpura  haimorrhagicn.  A  dis- 
ease in  which  haemorrhages  occur 
into  and  from  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, and   there  exists  a  slight 


febrile  disturbance.  See  Hcemor- 
rhagic  diathesis. 

9.  Morbus  pedindaris.  Phthei- 
riasis ;  a  state  of  ciitaneous  ver- 
mination,  occasioned  by  several 
species  of  pediculus  or  louse. 

10.  Morbus  pilaris  (pilus,  a 
hair).  Hair  -  disease  ;  arrested 
development  of  the  hair,  arising 
from  torpor  of  the  follicles. 

11.  Morbus  sacer.  A  name  for 
epilepsy.  Amongst  the  Greeks 
nervous  affections  were  considered 
as  of  divine  infliction,  and  were 
called  sacred  diseases. 

12.  Morbus  strangulatorius .  A 
putrid  sore  throat.  A  character- 
istic name  of  a  species  of  angina 
maligna,  which  raged  in  Cornwall 
in  the  year  1748. 

13.  Morbi  patlietici.  Morosi- 
tates.  Depraved  appetites,  and 
morbid  changes  in  the  feelings 
and  propensities. 

MORDANT  (mordere,  to  bite). 
A  substance  used  in  dyeing,  which 
has  an  affinity  both  for  the 
coloiu'ing  matter  and  for  the 
stuff  to  be  dyed ;  the  combination 
of  the  colour  with  the  texture 
is  thus  aided  by  a  kind  of  double 
decomposition.  The  term  basis- 
is  commonly  employed.  [A  mor- 
dant was  supposed  to  seize  the 
fibres  of  the  body  on  which  it 
acted  by  an  agency  analogous  to 
that  of  the  teeth  of  animals — to 
bite  them,  in  fact.] 

MORGAGNIAN  CATARACT. 
Ordinary  senile  cataract  in  which 
the  nucleus  of  the  lens  remains 
hard,  while  that  part  between  it 
and  the  corte.x  liquefies. 

MO'RIA  ii^aipos,  foolish).  Fool- 
ishness ;  fatuity ;  defect  or  hebe- 
tude of  the  understanding. 

MORIBU'NDUS  {mori,  to  die). 
Moribund  ;  dying ;  ready  to  die. 
"Minus  valet,  moribundus  est." 
— Flaxitus. 
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MORO'SIS  {/xupaiats,  from  fiupos, 
dull,  sluggish, — relating  to  the 
nerves,  Hipp.).  Duhiess,  fatuity. 
This  should  not  be  confounded 
with  moroseness,  which  consists 
in  suUenness;  nor  with  peevishness, 
which  denotes  irritability. 

MO'RPHIA  (Morpheus,  the  god 
of  sleep).  Morphine.  An  or- 
ganic alkaloid  existing  in  opium, 
in  combination  with  a  peculiar 
acid,  which  has  been  named  the 
meconic,  in  the  form  of  a  meco- 
nate.  Morphia  is  the  narcotic 
principle  of  opium. 

MOKPHIO'METRY  (mnrphia, 
and  fxerpor,  a  measure).  The  pro- 
cess of  estimating  the  quantity 
of  morphia  in  opium.  There  is 
no  constant  ratio  between  the 
quantity  of  morphia  in  a  given 
sample  of  opium  and  that  of  any 
other  constituent;  hence  the  ex- 
traction of  the  morphia  is  the 
only  true  morphiometrical  method 
of  proceeding. 

M  O  E  P  H  CE  '  A  (fxopcpTi,  form). 
Morphew ;  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular symptom,  sign,  or  relic  of 
elephantiasis  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  day  on  the  shores 
of  Norway.  It  signifies  a  spot 
upon  or  in  the  skin,  and  is  either 
white,  constituting  the  species 
morphcea  alba ;  or  of  a  dark- 
brownish  or  blackish  hue,  termed 
morphcea  nigra ;  the  two  species 
corresponding  with  the  leuce  and 
melas  of  leprosy,  respectively. 

1.  Morphaia  alba  presents  two 
varieties — morphcea  alba  lardacea, 
vel  tuberosa,  characterized  by  in- 
duration of  the  skin  from  depo- 
sition in  its  tissue  of  a  lar'd-like 
substance ;  and  morphwa  alba 
atrophica,  vel  ancesthetica,  distin- 
guished by  atrophy  of  the  skin 
and  by  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
sensibility. 

2.  Morphaia   alopeciata.  The 


name  by  which  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  designates  alopecia  areata, 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  mor- 
phcea of  the  scalp  and  hair-bearing 
skin ;  the  term  morphcea  is  now 
essentially  synonymous  with 
scleroderma.  See  Kelis  Addiso- 
nii. 

MOEPHO'LOGY  (Mopi?)^,  form, 
Aoyos,  an  account).  That  depart- 
ment of  science  which  investi- 
gates the  laws,  form,  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  structures  of 
animal  or  vegetable  organisms, 
wholly  irrespective  of  their  vital 
functions,  or  physiology.  It  com- 
prises also  the  changes  through 
which  every  living  being  has  to 
pass  in  reaching  its  mature  or 
adult  condition.  It  thus  includes 
not  only  Anatomy,  but  also  Em- 
bryology or  Development. 

The  essential  law  of  Morpho- 
logy, in  botany,  is  that  every  part 
of  the  plant  is  merely  the  repe- 
tition of  a  primitive  type.  Thus 
the  bract  is  often  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  leaf,  the  sepal  from 
the  bract,  the  petal  from  the 
sepal,  the  stamen  from  the  petal, 
the  carpel  from  the  leaf,  and  the 
ovule  from  the  leaf -bud. 

MORPHO'LYSIS  {/xopf-l,,  form, 
Auo),  to  dissolve).  The  destruc- 
tion of  organization ;  that  effect 
of  medicines  which  is  seen  in 
physical  and  chemical  change, 
unconnected  with  vital  eflect,  or 
biolysis. 

MO'RPIO.  The pediculus  pubis, 
or  crab-louse ;  an  insect  which 
is  found  clinging  to  the  skin  and 
hairs  of  the  pubes  ;  it  occasionally 
affects  other  hairy  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  also  called  pedicidiis 
fero.v,  from  the  severe  itching 
which  it  occasions.  Other  names 
are  plactidu,  petala,  a,nd  piessolata, 
probably  from  its  flatness. 

MO'RSULUS.    A  little  mouth- 
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ful ;  a  term  applied  to  a  form  of 
medicine  like  drops,  or  lozenges, 
without  regular  form. 

MO'RSUS  DIA'BOLI.  Lite- 
rally, devii'sbite;  an  uncouth  de- 
signation of  the  fimbriated  ex- 
tremity of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

MORT  DB  CHIEN  {dog's  death). 
A  name  of  the  spasmodic  cholera, 
of  Mr.  Curtis ;  it  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  mordezym,  the  In- 
dian name  of  the  disease ;  or  of 
the  Arabic  viordekie,  or  "  the 
death-blow  " — according  to  Golius, 
actio  inferens  mortem,  and  hence 
synonymous  with  "mors  vio- 
lenta." 

MORTIFICA'TION  {mors, 
mortis,  death,  fieri,  to  become). 
Gangrene.  The  dying  of  a  part 
of  the  body  in  consequence  of 
disease  or  injii»-.  When  the 
morbid  action  is  confined  [to  the 
bony  structures  or  cartilages,  it 
is  termed  necrosis ;  when  limited 
to  the  soft  tissues  of  a  limb, 
sphacelus ;  when  accompanied  by 
ulceratioa,  slough. 

Constitutional  mortification  is 
that  which  primarily  originates 
in  constitutional  disorder.  Local 
mortification  originates  in  local 
injury,  without  seriously  affecting 
the  general  system. 

MORTON'S  SOLUTION.  This 
consists  of  10  grains  of  iodine  and 
30  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  glycerine, 
and  is  used  for  injecting  into  the 
sac  of  a  spina  bifida. 

MO'RDLA  {morus,  a  mulberry). 
A  feminine  adjective,  denoting 
black  or  dark-coloured,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  synonym  for  fram- 
boesia,  or  yaws.  Plautus  says, 
"  Jam  pol  ego  illam  pugnis  faciam 
ut  sit  morula." 

MORVE.  A  French  term  for 
the  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  and  for  glanders 


in  the  horse  ;  one  of  the  forms  of 
equinia. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.  Aurum  mu- 
sivum.  Bronze-powder.  The  sul- 
phide of  tin,  or  stannic  sulphide, 
produced  in  fine  flakes  of  a  beau- 
tiful gold  colour.  The  term 
Mosaic  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
fioua-eTos,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Muses,  and  corresponds  with  the 
Latin  word  musivus,  as  in  musivum 
opus,  Mosaic  work. 

MOSCHUS.  Musk.  The  in- 
spissated and  dried  secretion  from 
the  preputial  follicles  of  Moschus 
moschiferus,  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Central 
Asia.  Imported  from  China  and 
India. 

Moschus  factitius.  Artificial 
musk,  prepared  with  nitric  acid, 
fetid  animal  oil,  and  rectified 
spirit. 

MOTHER  -  SPOTS.  Macula; 
maternce.  Congenital  spots  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin.  See 

NCBVUS. 

MOTHER-WATER.  Mother- 
liquor.  A  term  applied  to  the 
liquor  which  remains,  after  a 
saline  solution  has  been  evapo- 
rated, so  as  to  deposit  crystals  on 
cooling.  It  is  sometimes  simply 
called  the  mothers. 

MOTION  {movere,  to  move). 
This  term,  as  employed  in  Animal 
Physiology,  denotes  the  following 
phenomena : — 

1.  Voluntary  motion.  The  spon- 
taneous act  of  the  will  of  the 
individual ;  a  function  attached  to 
the  brain. 

2.  Excited  motion,  or  that  of  the 
Reflex  Function;  as  in  the  closure 
of  the  larynx  on  the  contact  of 
acrid  vajjours,  of  the  j)harynx  on 
that  of  the  food,  &c.;  a  function 
of  tho  medulla,  and  spinal  cord. 

3.  Motion  of  Irritability ;  as  the 
action  of  tho  heart,  of  tho  iutes- 
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tinal  canal,  &c. ;  a  function  of  the 
muscular  fibre. 

4.  Ciliary  motion.  Tlie  pecu- 
liar vibrating  motion  of  the  cilia 
of  animals,  as  observed  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  in  the  alimentary- 
canal,  the  respiratory  system,  the 
generative  organs,  in  the  cavities 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  on  the 
surface  of  serous  membranes. 

MOTIONS  IN  PLANTS.  These 
are  automatic  movements  ob- 
served in  numerous  plants,  as  the 
opcillating  movement  of  -  the  fila- 
ments of  a  genus  of  conferva3, 
hence  termed  oscilla.toria  ;  the  gy- 
ratory movements  of  the  spores 
inside  the  tubes  of,  plants  of  the 
same  family ;  the  movements  of 
the  filaments  of  herberis,  when 
irritated;  of  the  sexual  column  of 
stylidium  ;  the  well-known  move- 
ments of  miviosa  and  dioncea,  and 
many  more  too  numerous  for  in- 
sertion. 

MOTIONS  OF  THE  LIMBS. 
The  motions  which  may  take 
place  between  any  two  segments 
of  a  limb,  are  distinguished  by  the 
following  terms:  — 

1.  Gliding,  the  simplest  kind  of 
motion,  existing  between  two  con- 
tiguous surfaces,  when  one  glides 
over  the  other. 

2.  Flexion,  by  which  two  seg- 
ments of  a  limb,  placed  in  a  direct 
line,  or  nearly  so,  are  brought  to 
form  an  angle.  This  is  opposed  by — 

3.  Extension,  by  which  the  seg- 
ments are  restored  to  the  direct 
line.  These  two  motions  belong 
to  what  Bichat  calls  limited  oppo- 
sition, and  they  are  illustrated  by 
the  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
fore-arm. 

4.  Ahduction,hj  vfhich  the  thigh- 
bone is  separated  from  tho  middle 
line  of  tho  body,  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  with  tho  lateral  surface  of 
the  trunk ;  and — 


5.  Abduction,  by  which  it  is 
restored  and  made  to  approximate 
the  middle  line.  Bichat  terms 
this  "  opposition  vague." 

6.  Circumduction,  or  a  continu- 
ous motion  performed  rapidly  in 
directions  intermediate  to  the  four 
preceding ;  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  limb  describes  a  circle  in- 
dicating the  base  of  a  cone,  whose 
apex  is  the  articular  extremity 
moving  in  the  joint. 

7.  Rotation,  or  the  revolving  of 
a  bone  round  its  axis. 

MO'TOR  {movere,  to  move).  A 
mover ;  a  part  whose  function  is 
motion. 

1.  Motor-tract.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
crura  cerebri  and  pyramids  into  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
to  form  the  direct  and  crossed 
pyramidal  tracts.'?' 

2.  Motores  oculi.  The  movers 
of  the  eye,  or  the  third  pair  of 
nerves,  distributed  to  all  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  except  two. 

3.  The  metals  were  denomi- 
nated, by  Volta,  motors  of  electri- 
city, from  then-  j)roperty  of  trans- 
ferring electricity  to  each  other  by 
simple  contact ;  this  process  was 
called  by  Davy  electro-motion. 

MO'TOR  ;  SE'NSORY.  By  the 
former  of  these  terms  Hartley  de- 
signated those  nerves  which  con- 
vey the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  ; 
by  the  latter,  those  which  convey 
the  impression  to  the  neural  axis. 
The  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves 
are  the  motor;  the  posterior,  the 
sensory.    See  Functio^i,  Reflex. 

MOULD.  A  fontanel,  or  space 
occupied  by  a  cartilaginous  mem- 
brane in  tho  skull  of  a  foetus,  and 
of  a  new-born  child,  situated  at 
tho  angles  of  the  bones  which  form 
the  skull. 

MOULDINESS.  The  condition 
produced  by  the  growth  of  small 
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Tuugi,  propagated  by  minute 
spores.  Eeaumur  found  the  in- 
terior of  an  addled  egg  mouldy; 
hence  the  apores  must  have  passed 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell. 
Eurotiurn  herhariorum  is  the  bota- 
nical name  of  the  fungus  which 
causes  mouldiness  on  damp  plants 
in  herbaria. 

MOUNTAIN-CORK.  The  name 
of  the  clastic  variety  of  asbestos, 
resembling  cork  in  its  texture. 
Mountain-leather  is  the  tough 
variety.  When  in  very  thin  pieces, 
it  is  called  moxmtain-paper.  The 
ligniform  variety  is  called  moun- 
tain- or  rock-wood. 

MOXA.  A  term  of  uncertain 
origin,  signifying  any  substance 
whoso  gradual  combustion  on  or 
near  the  skin  is  used  for  the  relief 
or  cure  of  disease.  It  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a  small  mass  of  combus- 
tible vegetable  matter,  prepared 
■from  the  downy  covering  of  leaves 
of  the  Artemisia  Chinensis,  or 
Moxa-weed,  a  Chinese  jslant  of 
the  order  Compositte,  and  em- 
ployed as  an  actual  cautery. 

1.  European  moxa.  Usually 
made  with  cotton-wool,  which  has 
been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
or  chlorate  of  potash  ;  or  the  pith 
of  the  Kelianthus  annuus,  or  sun- 
flower, which  contains  naturally 
nitrate  of  potash. 

2.  Percy's  moxa.  Pith,  rolled 
in'cotton,  and  enveloped  in  muslin. 

3.  Porte-moxa.  A  pair  of  for- 
ceps, or  other  instrument,  for 
fixing  the  cylinder  of  moxa  upon 
the  spot  where  it  is  to  bo  applied. 

MOXIBU'STION  (mo-r«,  and 
ustio,  the  act  of  burning).  The 
employment  of  moxa  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cauterization. 

MUCILA'GO.  Mucilage;  an 
ac|ueous  solution  of  gum.  1.  Mu- 
cilaginous matter  is  thn  7iame  givc7i 
by  chemists  to  the  white  floccu- 


lent  deposit  formed  in  the  dis- 
tilled waters  of  jjlauts.  2.  Mtm- 
laginous  extracts  are  those  which 
readily  dissolve  in  water,  scarcely 
at  all  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  under- 
go spirituous  fermentation. 

MUCIPAROUS  (mitcMs,  and 
parire,  to  produce).  Producing 
mucus ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
follicles  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

MU'COCELE  (mucus,  and  ktiXtj, 
a  tumor).  Hernia  sacci  lacrymalis. 
1.  An  enlargement  of  the  lacrymal 
sac  constituting  a  soft  swelliiig, 
which  contains  tears  mixed  with 
mucus.  2.  Dropsy  of  the  lacry- 
mal sac.  The  term  is  hybrid : 
it  should  be  myxocele. 

MUCO-ENTERI'TIS  (mucus, 
errepoj',  an  intestine).  Inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  intestines. 

MU'CRONATE  (mucro,  a  sharp 
point).  The  term  applied  to  the 
apex  of  a  leaf  when  tipiDed  with  a 
spine. 

MUCU'NAPRU'RIENS.  Com- 
mon Cowhage,  or  Cow-itch ;  a  le- 
guminous plant,  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  having  its  le- 
gumes covered  with  stinging  hairs, 
called  coiuhage,  or  cow-itch,  em- 
ployed as  an  anthelmintic. 

MUCUS  (fj.v^a,  the  mucus  of  the 
nostrils).  The  more  or  less  tena- 
cious liquid  secreted  by  the  mucous 
surfaces,  as  of  the  nostrils,  lungs, 
&c.,  intended  as  a  protection  to 
the  parts  exposed  to  external  in- 
fluences. Mucine  is  an  albuminoid 
compound  forming  the  cliief  con- 
stituent of  mucus. 

MUD-BATHING.  Illutatio.  Tho 
practice  of  jjlunging  tho  patient 
into  the  slime  of  a  river,  or  the 
saline  mud  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
in  scurvy,  hypochondriasis,  scro- 
fula, &c. 

MUDAll.  By  this  name,  and 
those  of  akum  and  ycrcxmd,  aro 
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designated  the  root,  bark,  and  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  Calotropis 
Mudarii,  an  Asclepiadaceous  plant 
of  India.  From  its  use  in  syphilis, 
it  has  been  called  "vegetable 
mercury." 

Mudarin.  The  active  principle 
of  the  above  plant,  remarkable  for 
its  property  of  coagulating  by  heat, 
and  becoming  again  fluid  by  expo- 
sure  to  cold. 

MUFFLE.  A  small  earthen 
oven,  fixed  in  a  furnace,  and  used 
ii<*upellation  and  other  processes 
which  require  the  access  of  air. 

MUGUET.  The  thi-ush  fungus. 
See  Oidium  Albicans. 

MULBERRY  CA'LCULUS.  A 
species  of  urinary  calculus,  con- 
sisting of  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
named  from  its  rough  and  tuber- 
culated  surface.  There  is  a  variety 
of  it,  denominated,  from  its  colour 
and  general  appearance,  the  hemp- 
seed  calculus,  which  seems  to  con- 
tain lithate  of  ammonia. 

MULBERRY  EYE-LID.  An 
ancient  designation  of  ophthalmia 
purulenta ;  said  to  be  the  pladaro- 
sis  of  the  Greeks. 

MULSE  {mulsus,  mixed  with 
honey).  Mulsuin  vinum.  Honey- 
wine,  mead;  i.e.  wine  mixed  or 
made  with  honey.  Mulsa  aqua  is 
hydromel  or  honey- water.  Mulsum 
acetum  is  honey- vinegar,  or  vine- 
gar and  honey  mixed  together. 

MQLTICUSPIDA'TI  {viuUus, 
many,  cuspis,  a  spear).  The  name 
of  the  last  three  molares ;  so 
called  from  their  liaving  several 
tubercles.    See  Dens. 

MULTI'FIDUS  SPINyE  (mul- 
tus,  many,  findere,  to  cleave).  The 
name  of  a  mass  of  muscles,  which 
are  placed  obliquely  from  the 
transverse  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. They  have  been  described 
as  three  distinct  sets  of  muscles, 
by  the  names — transverso-spinalis 


1  colli,  transverso-spinalis  dorsi,  and 
iransverso-spinalis  lumhorum 

MULTI-LO'CULAR  {muUus, 
many,  loculus,  a  cell).  Many- 
celled  ;  a  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  compound  ovaria  and  fruits,  in 
which  several  cells  cohere. 

MULTI'PARA  {multus,  many, 
parire,  to  bring  forth).  A  person 
who  has  given  birth  to  several 
children.  The  term  multiparous 
also  denotes  the  producin  of 
many  at  a  birth. 

MULTIPLE  PROPORTIONS. 
A  law  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  ac- 
cording to  which,  when  one  ele- 
ment B  unites  with  another  ele- 
ment A  in  more  proportions  than 
one,  the  quantity  of  B  increases  in 
multiples  of  its  combining  weio-ht 
MUMMIFICATION.  The  °act 
of  making  into  a  mummy.  A  cha- 
racteristic term,  applied  to  the 
formation  of  dry  ganorene. 

MUMPS.  The  popular  name  in 
this  country  for  parotitis,  or  the 
cynanche  parotidaea  of  CuUen.  To 
"  mump,"  is  to  speak,  eat,  or  move 
the  lips  with  the  mouth  nearly 
closed.  In  Scotland  the  disease 
is  called  branks.    See  Parotides. 

MUNGO.  The  root  of  the  Ophi- 
orrhiza  mungos,  supposed  to  be  a 
specific  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra 
di  capello  and  the  rattle-snake. 
In  India  and  Ceylon  it  is  still 
used  as  an  antidote  against  the 
bite  of  the  mad  dog.  The  parts 
are  so  intensely  bitter,  that  the 
plant  is  called  by  the  Malays 
earth-gall. 

MUNJEET.  The  root  of  Rubia 
munjista,  an  Indian  plant,  used  as 
a  dye-stuff,  for  producing  a  variety 
of  red  shades.  The  colouring  prin- 
ciples are  named  piirpurine  and 
munjistine. 

MUREXIDE  {murc.r,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  siphonostomatous 
animals,  yielding  a  purple  dye. 
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A  beautiful  purple  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  uric  acid,  first 
described  by  Prout  as  p^irpurate 
of  ammonia,  and  now  employed  in 
calico-printing.  Murexan  is  pur- 
puric acid  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  mui'exide. 

MU'EIAS  (mitrta,  brine).  A 
muriate  ;  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  a  chloride,  from  the  erroneous 
notion  of  its  being  a  compound  of 
muriatic  acid  with  a  base. 

MURIA'TIC  ACID  (muria, 
brine) .  The  commercial  name  for 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  water ; 
formerly  called  murine  acid  and 
spirit  of  salt.  Oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  is  another  name  for  chlorine. 

MURIDE  (muria,  brine).  The 
name  first  given  to  bromine,  from 
its  being  an  ingredient  of  sea- 
water. 

MUSC^  VOLITA'NTES.  Visus 
muscarum.  An  appearance  of 
motes  or  small  bodies  floating  be- 
fore the  eyes — a  common  precursor 
of  amaurosis,  but  often  existing 
independently  of  that  affection. 

MU'SCARINE.  A  poisonous 
alkaloid  extracted  from  the  Agari- 
cus  muscarius,  Amanita  muscaria, 
or  Fly-fungus. 

MUSCO'LOGY.  That  depart- 
ment of  Biology  which  treats  of 
Musci  or  Mosses,  a  group  of  cryp- 
togamic  plants  of  considerable 
extent,  minute  size,  and  very  sin- 
gular structure. 

MUSCOVA'DO  SUGAR.  Raw 
Sugar;  Brown  Suga,r.  The  con- 
centrated juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
as  imported  into  this  country. 
The  term  muscovado  is  of  foreign 
origin,  and  is  allied  to  our  word 
mii^chief,  in  allusion  to  the  im- 
purities of  the  sugar  and  its  con- 
sequent unfitness  for  use  until 
refined. 

MU'SCULAR  SENSE.  The  sen- 


sation experienced  by  muscular 
resistance  to  effort,  as  in  attempting 
to  raise  a  weight— a  sensation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  contact  or  of 

MUSCULAR  TEXTURE  {mus- 
culus,  a  muscle).  Myonine.  One 
of  the  chief  component  textures 
of  organic  bodies.  There  are  two 
well-marked  varieties.  The  striped 
or  striated  muscular  fibre  occurs 
in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  is 
named  from  its  conspicuous  cross 
markings.  The  unsinped  or  smooth 
muscular  fibre  is  found  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  uterus,  and 
the  bladder,  and  is  destitute  of 
such  crossmarkings.  See  Musculus. 

MUSCULAR  TUMOR.  An 
imaginary  tumor,  produced  by 
peculiar  action  of  the  diaphragm 
and  other  abdominal  muscles, 
simulating  pregnancy,  or  ovarian 
tumor.    See  Phantom  Tumors. 

MU'SCULI  PECTINA'TI  {pec 
ten,  a  comb).  The  name  of  the 
muscular  fasciculi,  situated  in  the 
appendix  auriculas  of  the  heart, 
and  presenting  a  parallel  arrange- 
ment like  that  of  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

MU'SCULINE  (musculus,  a 
muscle).  An  immediate  principle 
of  anitnal  muscle,  distinct  from 
fibrin. 

MU'SCULO-CUTA'NEUS.  A 

name  given  to  several  nerves,  as 
to  the  external  cutaneous,  or  per- 
forans  Casserii,  arising  from  the 
brachial  plexus  ;  to  the  ilio-hypo- 
gastric,  j^rocceding  from  the  first 
lumbar  nervo  ;  and  to  the  poronaius 
superficialis,  ono  of  the  divisions 
of  the  external- poplitonl  nerve. 

MU'SCULO-SPIRA'LIS.  The 
name  of  n,  nerve  derived  from  the 
brachial  plexn.s  and  passing  jjartly 
round  tlu;  shaft  of  tlic  liumei'us  iu 
a  spiral  direction. 

MU'SCULUS  (dim.  of  wtt.o,  a 
11  h 
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mouse).  A  muscle;  an  organ  of 
motion,  constituting  the  fiesli  of 
animals,  and  consisting  of  beaded 
or  cylindrical  fibres,  which  are  un- 
branched,  and  are  arranged  paral- 
lel to  one  another  in  fasciculi.  In 
general,  the  name  of  venter,  or 
helly,  is  given  to  the  middle  por- 
ti  on  of  a  muscle,  while  its  ex- 
tremities are  named  the  head  and 
tail,  or  more  commonly  the  origin 
and  insertion.  Hence  the  terms 
digastricus,  or  two-bellied ;  triceps, 
or  three-headed,  &c. 

1.  Forms  of  muscles.  The  mus- 
cles, like  the  bones,  maybe  divided 
into  long,  hroad,  and  short;  and 
each  of  these  kinds  may  jDresent 
muscles,  either   simple   or  coni- 

2.  The  simple  are  those  which 
have  their  fibres  arranged  in  a 
similar  or  parallel  direction  ;  they 
are  in  general  hulging,  i.e.  their 
transverse  outline  is  more  or  less 
inflated  in  the  middle ;  the  simple 
muscles  are  sometimes  j^ai,  as  the 
sartorius. 

3.  The  compound,  or  complicated, 
have  two  or  more  tendons,  as  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers  ;  or  a  variety 
in  the  insertion  of  oblique  fibres 
into  the  tendons,  as  the  linguales. 

4.  The  radiated  are  those  which 
have  their  fibres  converging,  like 
the  radii  of  a  circle,  to  their  ten- 
dinous insertion,  as  the  pectoralis. 

5.  The  ventriform,  or  belly, 
shaped,  are  those  which  have  their 
centre  large,  diminishing  towards 
their  tendons,  or  extremities,  as 
the  biceps. 

6.  The  penniform,  or  pen- shaped, 
are  those  which  have  their  fibres 
arranged  obliquely  on  each  side  of 
the  tendon,  as  the  rectus  femoris. 

7.  The  semi-penniform  are  those 
which  have  their  fibres  ai-ranged 
on  one  side  of  the  tendon,  as  the 
poronasus  longus. 


8.  The  hollow  are  those  which 
are  not  attached  to  solid  levers, 
but  enclose  a  cavity,  or  surround 
a  space,  which  they  diminish  on 
contraction,  as  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart,  of  the  iris,  of  the 
blood-vessels,  &c. 

9.  Properties  of  muscles.  These 
are  contractility,  by  which  their 
fibres  are  capaljle,  in  certain  con- 
ditions, of  shortening  in  length, 
while  they  increase  in  their  other 
diniensions,  and  of  returning  to 
their  former  dimensions,  after 
being  extended;  and  irritability, 
by  which  their  fibres  are  shortened 
on  the  apphcation  of  a  stimulus. 

10.  Actions  of  muscles.  These 
are— 1.  the  voluntary,  or  those 
which  are  subject  to  the  will,  as  of 
the  muscles  of  locomotion ;  2.  the 
involuntary,  or  those  which  act  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  as  of  the 
heart,  &c.  ;  3.  the  mixed,  or  those 
which  act  imperceptibly,  but  yet 
are  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the 
control  of  the  will,  as  of  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration. 

MU'SICO-MANIA.  A  kind  of 
monomania  in  which  the  passion 
for  music  becomes  so  strong  as  to 
derange  the  intellectual  faculties. 
— Dunglison. 

MUSSITA'TIO  {mussitare,  to 
mutter).  Muttering ;  a  moving  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  as  if  in  the  act 
of  speaking,  -without  the  utterance 
of  audible  sounds. 

MUSTARD.  The  flour  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Sinapis  nigra,  or  Black 
Mustard,  generally  mixed  with 
that  procured  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Sinapis  alha,  or  Wliite  Mus- 
tard, and  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by 
expression. 

MUTACI'SMUS  (/jLvraKicTfid?, 
fondness  for  the  letter  juC).  A 
faulty  pronunciation,  consisting  in 
tho  substitution  of  the  letter  m  for 
other  letters.    See  Lahdacismus. 
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MU'TITAS  {miitus,  dumb). 
Anaudia.  Dumbness;  an  inability 
of  articulation  ;  one  of  the  dijski- 
nesico  of  Cullen.  Mutism  is  some- 
times used  for  speechlessness,  but 
it  is  a  very  objectiouable  term. 

MYA'LGIA  (nvs,'jxv6s,  a  muscle, 
&\yos,  pain).  Pain  of  the  muscu- 
lar system,  ordinarily  known  by 
the  name  ci'amp,  and  frequently 
mistaken  for  neuralgia.  The  term 
denotes,  according  to  Dr.  Inmaii, 
"  spinal  irritation,"  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  terms  inyosalgia 
and  epigastraJgia  of  Briquet. 

MYCE'LIUM  {ixvKTis,  a  fungus). 
The  thread-like  filaments  which 
grow  from  the  spores  of  various 
fungi. 

MYCETO'MA  (^ukus,  /j-vk^tos,  a 
fungus).  Madura  foot;  Fungus 
foot  of  India.  A  parasitic  disease 
of  the  skin,  penetrating  to  the 
bones  of  the  lower  extremities. 
The  parasite  is  Chionyphe  Car- 
ter!. 

MYCODE'KMA  CEREVI'SIAi] 
(fivK-ns,  a  fungus,  Sepfia,  skia).  The 
organ  which  converts  beer  (cere- 
visia)  into  carbonic  acid  and  water; 
it  is  termed  the  ordinary  mother 
of  beer. 

MYCO'LOGY  (iJ.iKvs,  a  fungus, 
A0705,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  natural  science  which  investi- 
gates the  characters  of  fungi,  an 
important  aid  in  the  modern  study 
of  disease. 

MYCO'SIS  (ixiK-ns,  a  fungus).  A 
term  denoting  the  presence  of 
fungoid  elements  in  the  secretions 
or  tissues  of  the  body.  Mycosis 
intestitmliit  is  a  name  given  by  Buhl 
to  splenic  fovor.  Alibcrt  applied 
the  term  mycosis  to  frambcosia. 

ofTij,  an  un- 
due enlargement  of  tlio  pupil).  A 
preternatural  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  which  does  not  contract  on 
exposure  to  light ;  also,  weakness 
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of  sight  caused  by  hydrophtlialmia. 
Compare  Myosis. 

MYELA'LGIA  (^ti/eAiif,  marrow, 
&\yos,  pain).  A  term  by  which 
some  modern  French  authors  de- 
signate neuralgia  of  the  spinal 
marrow.    See  Gerehralgia. 

MYELI'TIS  (five\6s,  marrow). 
Inflammatio  medullce  spinalis.  In- 
flammation of  the  sitbstance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  as  distinguished  from 
meningitis,  specifically,  or  ence- 
phalitis, generally. 

MYE'LOID  TUMOR  {/jivthSs, 
marrow,  tiSos,  likeness).  Myelo- 
cystic  tumor.  A  rapidly-growing 
form  of  sarcoma  containing  large 
multinucleated  cells.  * 

MY'ELO-PLAXES  (mucAo's,  mar- 
row, TT\ria-(Tco,  to  strike).  A  term 
synonymous  with  osteoclasts,  de- 
noting certain  cells  supposed  to  be 
the  agents  in  resorption  of  bone- 
tissue. 

MY'LABRIS.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects  em- 
ployed for  vesicatory  pirrposes. 
The  Mylabris  Sidce  is  the  "  China 
Mylabris "  of  commerce,  and 
abounds  in  cantharidin. 

MYLO-  (MyAi7,  a  mill-stone). 
Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  attached  near 
the  grinders. 

1.  Mylo-glossus.  A  designation 
of  some  muscular  fibres  which  pass 
from  the  myloid  line  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  from  the  sides  of  the  base 
of  the  tongue  to  the  parietes  of 
the  pharynx.  They  belong  to  the 
constrictor  superior  pharyngis. 

2.  Mijlo-hy.o'idous.  A  triangular 
muscle,  ai'ising  from  the  inside  of 
the  lower  jaw,  between  the  molar 
teeth  and  the  chin,  and  inserted 
into  the  os  hyoides  ;  it  raises  the 
OS  hyoides,  or  depresses  the  jaw. 
The  term  mylo-hyo'idean  is  also 
applied  to  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  nerve. 
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3.  Mylo-pharyngeus.  A  syno- 
nym of  the  constrictor  superior 
muscle,  from  its  arising  from  the 
alveolar  process. 

MYO-OA'RDITIS  {fxds,  fjiv6s,  a 
muscle).  A  synonym  of  carditis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart. 

MYO-CA'EDIUM  (^LZs,  ft.v6s,  a 
muscle,  KapUa,  the  heart).  The 
cardiac  walls,  or  muscular  portion 
of  the  heart.  Myo-carditis  is  in- 
flammation of  this  muscular  sub- 
stance, generally  combined  with 
peri-oarditis  or  endo-carditis,  or 
both. 

MYOCE'PHALON  {fjima,  a  fly, 
Kf<t>a\ri,  the  head).  A  small  pro- 
trusion of  the  iris  through  an 
ulcerated  opening  of  the  cornea, 
forming  a  brownish  tumor,  as 
large  as  a  fly's  head.  See  Staphy- 
loma. 

_  MYODESO'PSIA  {ij.v:a,  a  fly, 
elSos,  likeness,  6^is,  sight).  Visits 
muscarum.  The  imaginary  appear- 
ance of  floating  bodies  in  the  air 
— a  common  symptom  of  incipient 
amaurosis.  The  technical  term 
for  these  objects  is  muscce  voli- 
tantes,  or  mouches  volantes  (Fr.), 
commonly  called  motes. 

MYO-DYNAMO'METER  (fids, 
fivos,  a  muscle,  livafiis,  force,  fi4- 
rpov,  a  measure).  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  muscular 
strength  of  man  or  other  animals. 
— Dunglison. 

MYO'GRAPHY;  MYO'LOGY 
(iuCs,  |Uuoy,  a  muscle,  ypa.<pco,  to 
delineate ;  ^0701,  a  description). 
The  former  term  denotes  a  deZwea- 
tion  of  the  muscles ;  the  latter,  a 
description  of  them. 

Myograph.  An  instrument  for 
recording  the  rapidity  and  extent 
of  the  movements  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  a  muscle ;  it  also 
indicates  the  duration  of  the  latent 
period,  i.e.  that  period  of  time 


which  elapses  between  the  appli- 
■  cation  of  the  stimulus  and  th^ 
commencement  of  muscular  con- 
traction. 

MYOLE'MMA  (^Cj,  fxv6s,  a 
muscle,  Ae'/u/xa,  a  membrane).  Sar- 
colemma.  A  delicate  sheath  in- 
vesting the  ultimate  fibrils  of  mus- 
cular tissue. 

MY'OLINE  (mCs,  a  muscle).  A 
transparent  substance,  contained 
in  the  cells  which  constitute  the 
ultimate  fibrils  of  muscular  tissue. 
Myonine  is  another  name  for  mus- 
cular matter.  See  Muscular  Tex- 
ture. 

MYO'MA  (^L^s,  a  muscle).  A 
new  growth  composed  of  muscular 
fibres. 

MYO'PIA  (/xiu,  to  close, 
the  eye).  •  Paropsis  propinqua. 
Short-sight ;  near-sight ;  an  affec- 
tion of  the  eye,  in  which  parallel 
rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a 
focus  before  they  reach  the  re- 
tina. "  "When  the  distance  at 
which  ordinary  type  can  be  easily 
read  |is  less  than  twelve  inches, 
the  vision  is  said  to  be  myopic. 
Near  objects  are  seen  distinctly." 
— Tanner.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  habit  of  winking,  or  half 
shutting  the  eye-lids,  acquired  by 
short-sighted  persons  when  they 
endeavour  to  see  objects  distinctly. 
The  affection  is  also  called  myo- 
piasis  (fivs,  /xvSr,  a  mouse),  or 
"mouse-sight,"  from  the  suppo- 
sition that  mice  have  natui-ally 
this  kind  of  vision.  See  Preshyopiia. 

MYO'SIS;  MYO'MA  (Miioi,  to 
close  the  eyes).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  closing 
the  eyes  ;  the  latter  denotes  the 
fact  of  a  preternatural  or  perma- 
nent contraction  of  tlie  pupil,  at- 
tended by  obscuritj'  of  vision,  es- 
pecially in  a  weak  light.  See 
Mvdria.'ii.^. 

MYOSI'TIS  (^vs,  fxvus,  a  mue- 
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cle,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion). Myitis.  Inflammation  of 
muscular  fibre;  of  rare  occur- 
rence. 

MYO'TICA  (fiico,  to  close  the 
ej'es).  Drugs  which  cause  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  as  eserin, 
muscarin,  morphia,  &o. 

MY'OTOMES  iuvs,  a  muscle, 
Tilivcc,  to  cut).  The  zones  into 
which  the  muscles  in  Fishes  and 
Amphibia  are  divided  by  parti- 
tions called  sclerotomes ;  these 
latter  are  bony,  cartilaginous,  or 
membranous,  and  run  transversely 
across  the  trunk. 

MYO'TOMY  (mCj,  hvos,  a  mus- 
cle, TO;UT?,  section).  Myotomia. 
Dissection  of  the  muscles ;  a 
branch  of  anatomy.  Also,  the 
division  of  a  muscle  in  surgical 
operations. 

MY'RICA  CERI'FERA.  The 
Wax-myrtle,  or  Bayberry,  the 
berries  of  which  are  cevered 
with  a  waxy  secretion,  which  is 
employed  for  the  same  pui-poses 
as  beea'-wax  and  candles.  The 
bark  of  the  root  yields  a  medici- 
nal substance,  called  myricin,  em- 
ployed in  America  in  aphthous 
affections,  scrofula,  &c. 

MYRICIN.  A  substance  con- 
tained in  bees'-wax,  analogous  to 
spermaceti,  and  yielding,  when 
saponified,  palmitic  acid  and  me- 
lissine,  an  alcohol  corresponding 
to  etbal. 

MYRI'NGO-MYCO'SIS.  Myco- 
myringitis. By  these  terms  is  de- 
noted the  growth  of  a  fungus — 
the  aspergillus  nigricans  and 
flaveacens — within  the  meatus  of 
the  ear. 

1.  Myring-ectome  (eKTiinri,  exci- 
sion). Partial  excision  of,  or  in- 
cision into,  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  of  the  ear. 

2.  Myringitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  membrana  tympani. 


3.  Etymology.  The  term  my- 
ringo-  has  a  classical  sound,  but 
no  classical  existence.  What  is 
intended,  is  meningo-,  which, 
though  generally  restricted  to 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  was 
applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and 
by  Empedocles  to  the  membranes 
of  the  eye.    See  Meninges. 

MYRI'STICA.  Nutmeg;  the 
kernel  of  the  seed  of  Myristica 
officinalis,  cultivated  extensively 
in  the  Banda  Islands  of  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago.  MyristiccB 
adeps  is  the  concrete  oil  of  nut- 
meg, obtained  from  the  nutmeg 
by  expression  and  heat.  It  is 
sometimes  called  oil  of  mace  ;  but 
mace  is  the  arillus  of  the  nutmeg. 
See  Arillus. 

MYRME'CIA  (ixvpfxriKia,  from 
MupA"?!,  an  ant).  Wart-like  tu- 
mors on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
sole  of  the  foot ;  sessile  warts, 
as  distinguished  from  a/cpox<^p5o- 
ves,  acrochordons,  or  pedunculate 
warts  ;  they  are  so  called  because 
they  give  rise  to  formication. 

MY'ROSIN  invpov,  odorous 
oil).  Emulsion  of  Black  Mustard. 
An  indifferent  nitrogenized  body, 
existing  in  oil  of  mustard,  similar 
to  the  emulsin  of  almonds. 

MYROSPE'RMUM  (fivpov,  an 
odorous  oil,  a-nipfia,  seed).  A  ge- 
nus of  Leguminous  plants,  yield- 
ing balsamic  products,  including 
the  balsams  of  Peru  and  of  Tolu. 

MYRRHA  {ixvpov,  an  odorous 
oil).  Myrrh.  A  gum-resin  exud- 
ing from  tho  stem  of  Balsamoden- 
dron  Myrrlia.  It  is  also  called 
stacte,  from  araCw,  to  distil.  Col- 
lected in  Arabia  Felix  and  Abys- 
sinia. 

MY'RTIFORM.  Tho  name  of 
the  carunculio  which  remain  after 
the  laceration  of  the  hymen,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
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myrtle.  The  term  myrtiformis  is 
also  applied  to  a  muscle  generally 
called  depresnor  ales  nasi 
^MYXCEDE'MA  {/xi^a,  mucus, 
oUv/J-a,  a  swelling).  A  chronic 
disease  in  which  the  thyroid  body 
is  atrophied,  and  the  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  skin,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
other  organs  partly  converted  into 
a  mucous  or  gelatinous  substance. 


MYXO'MA  (/xi^a,  mucus).  A 
tumor  consisting  of  mncus  gene- 
rally, but  sometimes  comprisino- 
other  elements,  as  fat,  and  then 
termed  myxo-Upoma,  or  muco- 
fatty  tumor. 

MYXO-SARCO'MA  [fxiia,  mu- 
cus, and  sarcoma).  A  fleshy  mass 
or  tumor  consisting  of  mncous  and 
sarcomatous  tissues.  See  Sarcoma. 


NABOTH'S  GLANDS.  Ovula 
Nahothi.  Small  vesicles  situated 
within  and  around  the  cervix 
uteri,  mistaken  by  Naboth  for 
ova. 

N^VI  PIGMENTO'SI.  IJpi- 
chrosis  spilus.  Discoloured  spots 
and  patches  of  the  skin,  difiering 
from  the  n£evi,  or  mother's  marks, 
in  not  being  more  vascular  than 
the  rest  of  the  integument. 

N^VI  PILAEES.  Spilus. 
Moles  ;  pilous  na;vi,  or  patches  of 
variable  size,  covered  by  hair  of 
variable  length,  and  occurring  on 
all  parts  of  the  body.  In  hirsu- 
ties,  the  characteristic  is  abnormal 
quantity  ;  in  ntevus  pilaris,  abnor- 
mal situation. 

^MYl  VASCULO'SI.  Congeni- 
t(B  notm ;  macula}  materncB ;  envies. 
Eed  patches  and  slightly  elevated 
tiimors,  occasioned  by  dilatation 
of  the  vascular  rete  of  the  derma, 
including  thp  capillary  and  arte- 
rial system.  They  have  been 
commonly  called  erectile  tumors, 
from  the  analogy  of  their  struc- 
ture with  ei-ectile  tissue.  Popu- 
larly, they  have  been  termed 
motJier's  marks,  from  the  supposed 
influence  of  tlie  imagination  on 
the    mother    during    gestation : 


hence,  we  hear  of  the  nsevus  ora- 
neus,  or  spider-like  stain ;  the 
nsBYiis  foliaceus,  or  leaf -like  stain  ; 
na2vus  cerasus,  or  cherry-stain; 
naayus  fragarius,  or  strawberry- 
stain  ;  noBvus  morus,  or  mulberiy- 
stain;  nasvus  ribes,  or  cm-rant- 
stain  ;  .nEBvus  rubus,  or  blackberry- 
stain  ;  the  nasvus  flammeus,  the 
claret  or  port-wine-stain,  &c. 

1.  Arterial  nwvi ;  venous  nmvi. 
All  vascular  nasvi  are  identical 
iustructure,  the  difierence  between 
them  depending  on  the  degree  of 
dilatation  of  the  vascular  rete. 
"  Where  the  rete  is  dilated  to  a 
moderate  extent,  and  the  colour 
of  the  nasvi  is  brightly  red,  we 
may  call  them,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  arterial  nwvi;  and 
where  the  capillarv  rete  is  very 
much  dilated,  and"  the  colour  is 
blue  or  livid,  we  may  call  them 
venous  nccvi." 

2.  Varicose  nmvi.  This  term 
has  been  sometimes  applied  to 
what  havo  also  been  called  venous 
na}vi;  but  "the  use  of  the  term 
is  objectionable,  for  two  reasons  : 
in  the  first  place,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  difl'erence  of  struc- 
ture, which  does  not  exist ;  and  in 
the    second  place,  the   term  is 
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wanted  for  those  bluish  subcuta-  1 
neous  enlargements  which  con- 
sist in  a  plexus  of  small  varicose 
veins,  and  are  so  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  varix  of  larger  veins." 
— E.  Wilson. 

3.  Subcutaneous  nmvi.  A  term 
applied  by  Wardrop  to  nEBvi  which 
are  deeply  seated  and  unattended 
by  discoloration.  The  subjacent 
textures  may  in  these  cases  be  in- 
volved, presenting  what  is  called 
the  complicated  ncBVUS.  The 
structure  is  probably  identical 
with  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

4.  Capillary  ncevi.  These  com- 
mence as  vivid  red  or  purplish 
spots,  which  gradually  spread ; 
they  may  affect  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  of  any 
part. 

5.  NcBvus  increscens.  This  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  station- 
ary naevus,  because,  as  Celsus  ob- 
serves— "  quoidam  remedia  incres- 
centibus  morbis,  phira  jam  incli- 
nantibus  conveniunt." 

NAIIiS.  Ungues.  Horny  la- 
minae covering  the  backs  of  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  identical  in  formation 
with  the  epidermis  and  hair.  A 
nail  is  divided  into  a  root,  a  hody, 
and  a  free  extremity.  See  Onycho- 
mycosis. 

NAKED  SEEDS.  This  term, 
in  its  strict  application,  denotes 
seeds  which  have  no  pericarpial 
covering,  and  are  fertilized  by 
immediate  contact  with  pollen  ; 
they  are  at  present  known  to 
exist  only  in  the  great  class  of 
Gymnogens,  viz.  the  Coniferai, 
Cycadacea;,  and  Loranthacece.  See 
Oymnosperm,ai . 

The  term  "naked  seeds"  was 
applied  by  LinnfBus  to  a  small 
form  of  fruit  which  does  not 
directly  bear  a  style  at  the  apex, 
and  which  has  the  appearance  of 


a  seed,  as  in  the  Lamiacem,  com- 
prising borage,  dead-nettle,  sage, 
&o.  Such  fruits  are  now  termed 
Spermidia  by  many  writers. 

NAPHTHA  {nafatha,  an  Orien- 
tal word,  signifying  to  ooze  out). 
A  native  liquid  bitumen,  consist- 
ing of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  oc- 
curring in  springs  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  procured 
also  by  distillation  from  petro- 
leum. Coal-naphtha  is  alight  oil, 
procured  in  the  distillation  of 
coal.  Wood-naphtha,  otherwise 
called  methylic  alcohol,  pyrolig- 
neous  ether,  wood-spirit,  and 
pyroxylic  spirit,  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  wood. 

1.  Naphthalic  group.  A  division 
of  the  Benzoic  series  of  organic 
compounds,  derived  ivomnaphtlia- 
lene,  a  white  substance,  occur- 
ring, in  laminated  crystals,  abun- 
dantly in  coal-tar,  employed  as  an 
antiseptic  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds. 

2.  Naphthalized  gas.  Coal-gas, 
enriched  with  carbon  by  being 
passed  over  benzole,  or  light  coal- 
naphtha. 

NA'PHTHOL.  A  derivative  of 
naphthalene,  to  which  it  bears  the 
same  relation  as  does  phenol  to 
benzene. 

NA'PIFORM  (napus,  a  turnip, 
forma,  likeness).  Turnip-like  ;  a 
term  applied  to  one  of  the  tex- 
tures of  cancer,  the  btmioid  of 
Bayle ;  and  to  certain  roots  (or 
stems)  which  present  the  form  of 
a  depressed  sphere,  like  that  of 
the  turnip. 

NARCE'INE  (vdpKn,  torpor). 
Narccia.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  opium  in  the  form  of  a  whito 
crystalline  solid. 

NARCO'SIS  {vdpKccffis,  a  be- 
numbing,  from  vapicSai,  to  benumb 
or  deaden).  Narcotism.  The 
production  of  anaesthesia  by  the 
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use  of  narcotic  substances,  as 
ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide, 
&c.  _  The  result  is  narcotism. 

Mixed  narcosis.  A  new  mode 
of  producing  anassthesia  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia, 
followed  immediately  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform. 

NARCO'SIS  FOLLI'CULO- 
EUM  {vdpKcoats,  a  benumbing). 
An  affection  of  the  hair-/oZZw/es, 
characterized  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  torpidity,  or  arrest  of 
function. 

NARCO'TICS  {vapK<iiTiK6s,  mak- 
ing stiff  or  numb,  from  vdpKTi, 
torpor).  Hypnotics.  Medicinal 
agents  which  act  on  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  diminishing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  contractions 
and  of  the  respiration,  and  induc- 
ing headache,  drowsiness,  giddi- 
ness,  stupor,  and  insensibility. 
See  Narcosis. 

N arcotico-irritants.  Medicinal 
agents  which  produce  a  series  of 
alarming  effects  usually  attributed 
to  poisoning.  These  agents,  the 
symptoms  they  induce,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment,  are  described 
under  the  article  Poisons 

NA'RCOTINB  (pdpKv^  torpor). 
A  crystalline  alkaloid  derived 
from  opium,  formerly  called  salt 
of  Berosne.  Heated  with  potash, 
it  forms  narcotic  acid,  an  oleagi- 
nous potash-salt.  ° 

NARDO'STACHYS  JATA- 
MANSI.    An  Indian  plant  of  the 
order  Valerianaceas ;  it  is  the  true 
spikenard  of  the  Ancients,  and  is 
esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicine 
NA'RES.     The   nostrils;  the 
cavities  of  the  nasus,   or  nose. 
The  'posterior  nares  are  the  poste- 
rior apertures  of  these  cavities, 
communicating  with  the  pharynx! 
The  term  nares  is  a  more  general 
term  than  nasus,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  mere  external  feature. 


NASCENT  STATE  (nasci,  to  be 
born).  A  term  applied  to  the 
state  of  gases,  at  the  moment  of 
their  generation,  before  they  have 
acquired  the  repulsiue  power.  It 
has  been  found  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  being  set  free  from  one 
state  of  combination,  elements 
and  compounds  have  a  more 
powerful  chemical  action  than 
they  have  in  their  free  state. 

NASUS.  The  nose,  or  organ 
of  smell;  the  external  part  of 
the  nose.  The  aim  nasi  are  the 
two  movable  sides,  or  wings,  of 
the  nose.    See  Nose  and  Nares. 

1.  Nasal  fossce.  Two  irregular, 
compressed  cavities,  extending 
backwards  from  the  nose  to  the 
pharynx,  and  constituting  the 
internal  part  of  the  nose. 

2.  Nasal  duct.  A  short  canal 
leading  from  the  lacrymal  sac  to 
the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

3.  Naso-ciliaris.  The  nasa} 
nerve  ;  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  integu- 
ment of  the  exterior  of  the  nose. 

4.  Naso-lahialis.  A  small  mus- 
cular fasciculus  which  connects  the 
orbicularis  oris  with  the  columna 
of  the  nose. 

5.  Naso-palatine  nerve.  An  in- 
ternal branch  of  the  spheno-pala- 
tine  ganglion,  which  supplies  a 
portion  of  the  pituitary  membrane 
and  the  palate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  upper  incisors. 

NATA'LOIN.  The  name  given 
by  Fliickiger  to  the  aloin  procured 
from  Natal  aloes,  analogous  to  the 
term  &arba7ot)i  applied  to  the  aloin 
of  Barbadoes  aloes.    See  Aloin. 

NA'TES  (plur.  of  natis).  The 
buttocks ;  the  prominent  parts 
formed  by  the  integuments  of  the 
glutasi  muscles. 

Nates  cerebri.  The  anterior 
pair  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina 
of  the  brain,  from  their  fancied 
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resemblance  in  form  to  the  nates 
of  the  body.  The  posterior  pair 
are  called  testes. 

NA'TRIUM.  A  term  formerly 
used  to  designate  sodium,  the  me- 
tallic base  of  soda.  Natron  is 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  found 
in  mineral  seams  or  crusts,  and 
hence  called  the  mineral  alkali. 
Natron  vitriolatum  is  Glauber's 
salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda.  Natron 
carhonicum  is  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda. 

NATRON.  Trona.  A  commer- 
cial name,  formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate a  native  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda,  obtained  from  Egypt. 

NATURAL  SYSTEM  IN  BO- 
TANY. A  system  for  classifying 
plants,  not  with  reference  to  a 
single  character,  but  by  combina- 
tion of  many  characters.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  Lin- 
naean,  or  Artificial,  System  of 
Botany. 

NA'TURALIST.  Formerly,  a 
denier  of  revealed  truth,  of  any 
but  natv/ral  religion  ;  now,  an  in- 
vestigator, and  often  a  devout  one, 
of  nature  and  her  laws.  The  word 
remains  true  to  its  etymology, 
though  its  application  has  been 
changed. 

NAUCUM.  An  old  Latin  term, 
applied  by  botanists  to  the  ex- 
terior coat  of  the  drupe  ;  it  is  soft 
and  fleshy,  and  separable  from  the 
interior,  hard,  and  bony  coat, 
which  is  called  the  endocarpium, 
or  stone.  Gasrtner  applied  the 
term  nauca  to  seeds  which  have  a 
very  large  hilum,  as  that  of  the 
horse-chestnut. 

NAD'SEA  (sea-sickness,  from 
j'oCs,  a  ship).  Sickness  of  the 
stomach;  loathing;  tendency  to 
reject,  but  without  regurgitation. 
Nauseants  are  a  class  of  emetics 
which  excite  nausea  without  vo- 
miting. 


NAU'TICDS  (nauta,  a  sailor). 
The  sailor's  muscle ;  a  designa- 
tion of  the  tibialis  posticus,  or  ex- 
tensor tarsi  tibialis,  from  its  being 
principally  employed  in  the  act  of 
climbing. 

NAVEL.  Umhilicus.  The  ver- 
nacular name  for  the  depression  in 
the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  being  the  scar  left  by 
the  detachment  of  the  umbilical  ■ 
cord  after  parturition. 

NAVICULA'RE  OS  {navicula, 
dim.  of  navis,  a  boat).  A  boat- 
shaped  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  of 
the  tarsus.  The  term  navicular  is 
applied  in  botany  to  the  glumes  of 
grasses,  owing  to  their  boat-shaped 
appearance.  It  signifies  the  same 
as  the  term  coA-inated,  or  keeled. 
See  Keel. 

NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS.  See 
Myopia. 

NE'BULA.  A  cloud.  Haziness, 
or  dulness ;  a  slight  form  of  opa- 
city of  the  cornea.  A  cloudy  ap- 
pearance in  the  urine. 

NECROBIO'SIS  {p^KpSs,  dead, 
^IcDcris,  life,  way  of  life).  The  slow 
molecular  death,  such  as  caries, 
taking  place  in  living  tissues.  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  gela- 
tinous senile  degeneration  of  the 
intima  of  arteries. 

NECKOTHAGOUS  (uiKpds, 
dead,  cpayelf,  to  eat).  A  term 
applied  to  a  mode  of  nutrition  of 
plants,  depending  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  dead  organic  matter  in 
various  stages  of  decomposition. 
See  Biophagous  and  Plasmopha- 
fjous. 

NECRO'PSIA  {pdcpSs,  dead, 
uTTTOfiai,  to  view) .  Another  name 
for  post-mortem  examination.  See 
Autopsia  and  Necroscopy. 

NliCRO'SCOPY  (p(Kp6s,  dead, 
(TKoireo),  to  examine).  Another 
namo  for  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, or  autopsia. 
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NECEO'SIS  (^/e/cpdcf,  to  mortify). 
Literally,  mortification ;  but  ap- 
plied particularly  to  that  afiection 
of  bone,  and,  hence,  more  signifi- 
cantly designated  by  the  terms 
osteo-necrosis  and  osteo-gangrwna  ; 
in  this  aflPection  a  part  of  the  shaft 
of  a  cylindrical  bone  dies,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  case  of  new  bone. 
See  E a; foliation. 

1.  Necrosis  is  termed  simple, 
when  it  is  confined  to  one  bone, 
the  patient  being  in  other  respects 
healthy  ;  compound,  when  several 
parts  of  the  same  bone,  or  several 
distinct  bones,  are  affected  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  Necrosis  cartilaginum  trachece. 
Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  the 

.  trachea.  The  term  syphilitica  or 
phthisica  should  be  added,  respec- 
tively, according  to  the  origin  of 
the  disease. 

3.  Necrosis  v.stilaginea.  That 
species  of  mortification  which 
arises  from  the  use  of  grain  in- 
fected by  "  ustilago,"  or  blight. 
See  Gangrene. 

NE'CTAEY.  A  ;honey.gland. 
Thatpart  of  a  flower  which  secretes 
■nectar,  or  honey.  But  the  term 
has  been  applied  vaguely  to 
several  ajjpendages  of  the  floral 
apjDaratus  which  have  no  such 
function,  as  to  the  corona  or  scy- 
phus  of  narcissus,  to  the  lamella  of 
silene,  to  the  orhicidus  of  stapelia, 
&c. ;  in  short,  to  any  organ  exist- 
ing between  the  corolla  and  the 
pistil,  which  cannot  be  correctly 
assigned  to  these  or  to  the  stamens. 
See  Paracorollce. 

NEEDHAMIA'NA  CO'EPORA. 
A  term  applied  to  the  spermatozoa, 
or  organized  animals  found  in  the 
seminal  reservoirs  of  the  loHgo, 
as  obsei'ved  by  Needbain. 

NEGATIVE  VARIATION  OP 
MUSCLE  CURRENTS.  The  di- 
minution  of  the  natural  muscle 


current,  i.e.  "  current  of  rest," 
which  takes  place  when  the  muscle 
contracts  under  the  influence  of  a 
stimulus.    See  Bheoscopic  Frou. 

NEGRO  CACHEXY.  Mai  d'es- 
tomac  of  the  French.  A  propen- 
sity for  eating  dirt,  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa,  and  i^robably  similar  to 
chlo7-osis. 

NEMATOIDE'A  {vrjua,  a  thread, 
f/5or,  likeness).  The  name  of  the 
fifth  order  of  the  Entozoa,  com- 
prising round  worms,  characterized 
by  a  cylindrical  elongated  and 
elastic  body,  and  a  true  intestinal 
canal,  terminating  in  a  distinct 
anus.  They  comprise  the  genera 
Ascaris,  Trichocephalus,  Strongy- 
lus,  Oxyaris,  Sclerostoma,  &c. 

NE  OPL  A'S  MA  (v6os,  new, 
ir\d(Tixa,  anything  formed  or 
moulded,  especially  from  clay  or 
wax).  A  new  formation  ;  a  term 
applied  to  diseases  resulting  from 
the  production  of  a  neiv  formation, 
as  of  epidermis  or  of  the  various 
tissues,  natural  or  morbid. 

NEOPLAS'TY  {veot,  new, 
TrKia-(Ta>,  to  form).  An  operation 
for  forming  something  new ;  a 
term  including  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  autoplasty,  cicatrization, 
and  adhesion. 

NEPE'NTHES.  A  genus  of 
plants  in  which  the  petioles  are 
hoUowed  out  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical m-ns,  called  pitchers,  or 
"  monkey-cups,"  yielding  a  viscid 
secretion,  by  means  of  which  a 
function  analogous  to  that  of  di- 
gestion by  the  gastric  juice  of 
animals  is  apparently  performed. 
The  same  result  is  pi-oduced  by 
Drosera,  Sarracenia,  and  other 
carnivorous  plants. 

The  term  Nepenthes  (vrfrei'BTjs, 
removing  all  sorrow)  is  the  epithet 
of  an  Egyptian  di-ug,  thought  by 
many  to  be  opium,  which  hdled 
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scyrrow  for  the  day.  Hence  the  old 
pharmacopoeia  termed  the  common 
opiate  pills  nepenthes  opiatum. 

NE'PHALISM  [wpciKios,  sober). 
A  term  denoting  sobriety,  and 
now  adopted  as  a  title  for  the 
"  temperance  movement "  or  ne- 
pTialic  league  in  France. 

'NE'PHROS  (ffcppSs).  Ren.  A 
kidney ;  the  organ  which  secretes 
the  urine.  The  term  is  rarely  used 
in  the  singular  number. 

1.  Nephr-alyia  {akyos,  pain). 
Pain  of  the  kidneys,  from  calculus, 
gravel,  and  other  diseases;  not 
necessarily  producing  nephritis  or 
pyelitis. 

2.  Nephr-ectomy  (ckto/xtj,  exci- 
sion).   Removal  of  the  kidney. 

3.  Nephr-itic  (vfppiTiKos,  affected 
with  nephritis).  Belonging  to  the 
kidney  ;  a  medicine  which  acts  on 
the  kidney. 

4.  Nephr-itis  (pecppTrts,  sc.  vStros). 
A  disease  of  the  kidney ;  gravel 
in  the  kidney ;  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  kidney. 
Suppurative  nephritis  is  inflam- 
mation with  suppuration  of  the 
substance  of  the  kidney.  The 
defiquamative  form  of  nephritis  is 
"  Bright'a  Disease."  See  also 
Pyelitis. 

5.  Nephro-lithotomy  (\l6os,  a 
stone;  Tof^-h,  section).  The  re- 
moval of  stone  from  the  kidney. 

6.  Nephro-lorjy  (\6yo9,  an  ac- 
count). An  account  or  description 
of  the  kidneys,  and  of  their  func- 
tions. 

7.  Nephro-rhaphy  {(idirTa,  to 
sew).  The  operation  of  stitching 
the  kidney  to  the  abdominal  wall 
in  cases  of  extreme  mobility  of 
the  organ. 

8.  Nephro-tomy  {rofii],  section). 
Cutting  down  on,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, into  the  kidney.  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  a  stone  out  of  the 
kidney. 


NE'ROLI-OIL.  Oleum  Aurantii. 
Oil  procured  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Citrus  Aurantium,  or  sweet  orange. 
■  NERVE-CELLS.  Nerve-cor- 
puscles. Nucleated  cells,  occurring 
in  great  numbers  in  the  gray  por- 
tion of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
in  ganglia,  and  in  certain  nerves 
and  nervous  expansions. 

NERVE-FIBRES,  or  TUBES. 
Primitive  fibres  and  tubes ;  the 
chief  components  of  the  nerves 
and  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  occurring 
also  in  the  gray  substance  and  the 
ganglia. 

NERVE-MEDULLA,  or  PULP. 
This  is  also  termed  "  medullary 
sheath,"  and  "  white  substance." 
See  Medullary  Sheath. 

NERVE-STORMS.  Aname 
given  by  Dr.  Liveing  to  neurosal 
seizures.  "  Tbe  immediate  ante- 
cedent of  an  attack  is  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  gra- 
dually accumulating  tension  in 
the  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem more  immediately  concerned, 
while  the  paroxysm  itself  may  be 
likened  to  a  storm,  by  which  this 
condition  is  dispersed  and  equili- 
brium for  the  time  restored." 

NERVES  {nervus,  a  string  or 
cord).  White  cords  arising  from 
the  brain  or  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  distributed  to  every  part 
of  the  system.  They  admit  of  the 
following  arrangement : — 

I.  Ckanial  or  Ceeehral  Nerves. 
These  are  nine  pairs  in  number, 
according  to  Willis ;  twelve,  ac- 
cording to  Soemmering. 

1.  First  pair,  counting  from 
before  backwards,  or  olfactory 
nerves,  expanding  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tbe  nose. 

2.  Second  pair,  or  opt;c  nerves, 
terminating  in  the  retina  of  each 
eye. 
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3.  Third  pair,  motores  oculo- 
rnm,  or  oculo-motory  nerves,  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  muscles  of  the 
eye,  except  two. 

4.  Fourth  pair,  nervi  pathetici 
vel  trochleares,  distributed  to  the 
superior  oblique  or  trochlearis 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

5.  Fifth  pair,  trigeminal,  or  tri- 
facial nerves,  the  great,  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  head  and  face.  This 
pair  includes  1,  the  large,  gan- 
glionic, or  trifacial  portion,  the 
sentient  and  organic  nerve  of  the 
face  ;  and  2,  the  small,  aganglionic, 
or  masticatory  portion,  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  temporal,  masseter, 
&c. 

6.  Sixth  pair,  or  nervi  abdu- 
centes,  distributed  to  the  externus 
rectus  muscle  of  the  eye. 

7.  Seventh  pair,  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  Willis,  of  two  portions, 
viz.  the  portio  dura,  facial,  or 
"  respiratory  of  the  face  "  of  Bell ; 
and  the  portio  mollis,  or  auditory. 
Soemmering  treats  the  facial  and 
the  auditory  portions  as  two  sepa- 
rate pairs,  and  distinguishes  them, 
accordingly,  as  the  seventh  and 
the  eighth  pair,  respectively. 

8.  Eighth  pair,  or  grand  respira- 
tory nerves,  consisting,  according 
to  Willis,  of  1,  the  glosso-phan-yn- 
geal,  penetrating  into  the  back  of 
the  tongue ;  2,  the  pneiimo-gastric, 
nervi  vagi,  par  vagum,  or  middle 
sympathetic ;  and  3,  the  spinal 
accessory,  nervus  ad  par  vagum 
accessorius,  or  "  superior  respi- 
ratory of  the  trunk"  of  Bell. 
Soemmering  treats  these  as  throe 
separate  pairs,  and  distinguishes 
them,  accordingly,  as  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  pair,  respec- 
tively. 

9.  Ninth  pair,  hypoglossal  or 
sublingual  nerves,  terminating  in 
the  tongue.  This  is  the  twelfth 
pair  of  Soemmering. 


II.  Spinal  Nerves.  There  are 
thirty-one  pairs  in  number,  each 
arising  by  two  roots,  an  anterior 
or  motor  root,  and  a  posterior  or 
sensitive  root.  They  are  thus 
distinguished : — 

1.  Cervical  nerves.  Eight  pairs  ; 
the  first  passing  between  the  occi- 
pital bone  and  the  atlas,  and 
termed  sub-occipital,  or  tenth 
nerve  of  the  head  ;  the  last  passing 
between  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra and  the  first  dorsal. 

2.  Dorsal  nerves.  Twelve  pairs  ; 
the  first  issuing  between  the  first 
two  dorsal  vertebras,  the  last  be- 
tween the  twelfth  dorsal  and  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra. 

3.  Lumbar  nerves.  Five  pairs  ; 
the  first  issuing  between  the  first 
two  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  last 
between  the  last  vertebra  and  the 
sacrum. 

4.  Sacral  nerves.  Generally  six 
pairs ;  the  first  issuing  by  the 
upper  sacral  holes,  the  last  by  the 
notches  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
coccyx. 

III.  Sympathetic  Nerves. 
These  consist  of  a  collection  of 
ganglia  and  branches  connected 
with  nearly  all  the  nerves  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  ;  they  supply 
chiefly  the  blood-vessels  and  in- 
testines. 

NERVI  NERVORUM.  Small 
filaments  of  nerves  supplying  the 
nerve  sheaths ;  they  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  nerve  trunks  as 
the  vasa  vasorum  to  the  arteries. 

NE'RVINE  {nervinus,  from  ner- 
vus, a  nerve).  Neurotic;  that 
which  relieves  disorders  of  the 
nerves,  as  antispasmodics,  &c. 

NERVOUS  DEAFNESS.  An 
aflection  somewhat  analogous  to 
amaurosis,  and  owing  to  some 
lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  hav- 
ing its  seat  either  in  the  nervous 
tissue  expanded  in  the  labyrinth, 
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or  at  the  origin  or  course  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves,  or  in  the 
brain  itself. — Tanner. 

NERVOUS  QUmST.  A  name 
given  by  Dr.  Heberden  to  the 
globus  hystericus  of  Dr.  Darwin 
and  other  writers. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  This 
system  has  hitherto  been  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  cerehro- 
spinal,  including  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  these  organs ;  and  the  sym- 
pathetic or  ganglionic,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  chain  of  ganglia 
connected  by  nervous  cords,  which 
extends  from  the  cranium  to  the 
pelvis  along  each  side  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  from  which 
nerves  pass  to  the  abdominal, 
thoracic,  and  pelvic  viscera. 

1.  Marshall  Hall  states  that  the 
term  cerebrospinal  is  erroneous, 
and  conveys  an  incorrect  idea. 
"It  should,"  he  says,  "  be  simply 
cerebral,  that  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  nervous  system  consisting 
merely  of  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral 
nerves ;  whilst  the  true  spinal  mar- 
row constitvites  another  and  dis- 
tinct system." 

2.  The  cerebral  system  is  the 
system  of  sensation  and  volition, 
the  system  by  which  we  are  con- 
nected intellectually  with  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  true  spinal 
or  "  excito-motory  "  system  com- 
prises the  ' '  vis  nervosa  "  of  Haller, 
the  "vis  motoria"  of  Miiller,  and 
the  "  excitabilite "  of  Flourens. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  emotions  and 
passions.  "This  principle  exists 
in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  motor 
nerves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
brain  and  the  nerves  of  sense,  the 
olfactory,  the  optic,  the  acoustic  ; 
and  in  the  anterior,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 


nerves." — Marsliall  Hall.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  and 
second  pairs,  which  are  expansions 
of  the  brain  itself,  and  the  auditory- 
nerves,  all  other  cranial  nerves 
may  be  regarded  as  functionally 
belonging  to  the  spinal  rather  than 
to  the  cerebral  system. 

NERVOUS  TEXTURE.  Neu- 
rine.  One  of  the  chief  component 
textures  of  organic  bodies.  It 
exhibits  two  forms — the  vesicular 
nervous  matter,  which  is  gray  or 
cineritious  in  colour,  and  granular 
in  texture,  and  contains  nucleated 
nerve-vesicles  or  corpuscles ;  and 
ihs  fibrous  nervous  matter,  which 
is  white  and  tubular,  though  in 
some  parts  its  colour  is  gray,  and 
its  fibres  solid.  When  both  these 
kinds  of  nervous  matter  are  united 
into  a  variable-shaped  body,  this 
is  termed  a  nervous  centre ;  and 
the  threads  of  fibrous  matter 
which  pass  to  and  from  it  are 
termed  nerves.    See  Internuncial . 

NESSLER'S  TEST.  A  delicate 
test  for  ammonia  in  waters,  con- 
sisting of  a  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium, 
mixed  with  potash. 

NETTLE-RASH.  Elevations  of 
the  cuticle,  or  wheals  resembling 
the  sting  of  the  nettle.  See 
Urticaria. 

NEURIN.  Cholin.  A  basic 
compound  found  in  combination 
with  other  bodies  in  the  bile,  brain, 
and  yolk  of  egg.  It  readily  de- 
composes into  trimethylamine  and 
glycol. 

NEURON  {vivpov,  Lat.  nervus). 
This  term,  after  passing  through 
several  meanings,  as  ligament, 
bow-string,  plant-fibre,  &c.,  was 
applied,  in  Galen's  time,  to  a 
nerve,  or  organ  of  sensation  jjro- 
ceeding  from  the  brain  or  sjiinal 
marrow.    See  Nerves. 

1.  Neural  Arch.    That  arch  of 
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the  vertebra  which  is  placed  above 
the  "centruin,"  for  the  protection 
of  a  portion  of  the  nervous  axis. 
See  Hcemal  Arch. 

2.  NevA-al  Axis.  Cerebro-spinal 
axis.  The  central  colnnin  of  the 
nervous  system,  comprising  the 
cerebrum  and  the  spinal  coi'd. 

3.  Neibv-algia  (&\yos,  pain). 
Nerve-ache,  or  pain  of  the  nerves. 
It  occurs  in  nerves  of  the  face, 
and  is  then  called  face-ague,  tic 
douloureux,  neuralgia  faciei.  The 
last  of  these  terms  comprises  the 
neuralgia  frontalis,  neuralgia  sub- 
orbitalis,  and  neuralgia  maxil- 
laris  of  Chaussier.  Other  varieties 
of  neuralgia  are  hemicrania,  or 
brow-ague,  sciatica,  pleurodynia, 
and  irritable  stump. 

4.  Nenr-apophrjsis  {a.n6(pv<Tis,  an 
apophysis).  The  name  applied  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  the  autogenous 
element  on  each  side  of  the 
"neural  arch"  of  the  vertebra. 
See  Vertebra. 

5.  Neur-asthenia  {aadiveia,  want 
of  strength).  [Nervous  exhaustion, 
characterized  by  over-sensitive- 
ness, irritability,  mutability,  &c. 

6.  Neuri-lemma,  {Kiixfia,  a  coat). 
The  delicate  sheath,  composed  of 
connective  tissue,  which  encloses 
a  nerve. 

7.  Neurine  (vevptvos,  made  of 
sinews  or  fibres).  Another  name 
for  nervous  matter.  See  Nervous 
Texture. 

8.  Neuritis.  Inflammation  of  a 
nerve,  usually  the  result  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation,  of  wounds  or 
strains,  of  the  inclusion  of  a  ner- 
vous branch  in  a  ligature  in  taking 
up  an  artery,  &c. 

9.  Neuroglia.  Nerve-glue.  The 
name  given  by  Virchow  to  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  which 
exists  in  all  parts  of  the  central 
nevous  system.    See  OHomata. 

10.  Neuro-logy  [\6yos,  a  descrip- 


tion). The  description  or  account 
of  the  nerves. 

11.  Neuroma.  A  fibrous  tumor 
developed  on  or  between  the 
fasciculi  of  a  nerve,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed'to  that  of 
a  melon.  When  single  and  pain- 
ful, the  tumor  is  commonly  called 
painful  suhcutaneous  tubercle,  and 
it  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  cherry-stone. 
The  term  should  strictly  be  only 
applied  to  a  tumor  containing 
nerve  elements. 

12.  Neuro-mimesis  {iiiftnats,  imi- 
tation). Nervous  mimicry  ;  a  name 
given  by  Sir  J.  Paget  to  a  morbid 
imitation  of  medical  and  surgical 
ailments. 

_  13.  Neuro-pathy  (irdOos,  affec- 
tion). A  term  applied  generally 
to  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

14.  Neuroses.  Nervous  diseases, 
in  which  sense  and  motion  are 
impaired,  without  any  recogniz- 
able disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  designation  of  Hebra's 
eleventh  class  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. 

15.  Neurasthenia  (<T0evos,{orce}. 
Au  excess  of  nervous  irritation  ; 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
nerves. 

_  16.  Neuro-tica.  Nervous  medi- 
cines ;  a  terra  synonymous  with 
nerviiies. 

17.  Neiiro-tomy  (vevpoTufidu,  to 
cut  the  sinews,  from  vevpuv  and 
To^Tj,  section).  Dissection  of  the 
nerves;  incision  of  nerves. 

18.  Neur-hypno-logy  {virvo^, 
sleep,  Xdyos,  a  description).  Au 
account  of  nervous  sleep,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  animal  mag- 
netism. 

NEUTRAL  OINTMENT.  Com- 
pound ointment  of  lead,  employed 
hj  Mr.  Eigginbottom  as  a  defence 
for  ulcers  after  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 
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NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Salts  in 
which  the  base  is  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  the  acid,  thus  possess- 
ing the  character  neither  of  acid 
nor  alkaline  salts — salts  which 
aflfect  neither  litmus  nor  turmeric 
paper.  See  S  ub-,  and  Super-  and 
Sub-salts. 

NEUTRALIZA'TION.  The  de- 
struction of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  an  acid  by  an  alkali, 
or  vice  versa.    See  Sal. 

NICKEL.  A  white  metal,  ob- 
tained from  an  ore  termed  by  the 
Germans  Kupfernickel,  or  copper- 
nickel,  because  the  miners  fre- 
quently mistook  it  for  an  ore  of 
copper.  Arsenical  nicTiel  corre- 
sponds to  tin-white  cobalt.  Nickel 
is  also  obtained  from  a  commercial 
article  termed  Speiss,  being  the 
residue  of  the  ore  from  which 
cobalt  is  extracted.  Kupfernickel 
and  Speiss  are  arsenides  of  the 
metal. 

NICOL'S  PRISM.  A  piece  of 
Iceland  spar  of  a  rhombic  shape 
split  diagonally  and  the  pieces 
united  with  Canada  balsam  ;  it  is 
used  as  an  analyzer  of  polai'ized 
light,  allowing  the  extraordinary 
ray  only  to  pass  through.  Nicol 
was  an  Edinburgh  physician  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  century. 

NICOTIA'NA.  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  the  species  taba- 
cwm  yields  the  Virginian,  Havan- 
nah,  and  pigtail  tobaccos  of  the 
shops ;  the  rustica,  the  Syrian  and 
Turkish  tobaccos  ;  and  the  Persica, 
the  fragrant  tobacco  of  Shiras. 
The  term  Nicotia.na  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  Joan  Nicot,  who 
introduced  tho  plant  into  France 
in  1560. 

1.  Nicoiianin.  Concrete  volatile 
oil  of  tobacco,  or  tobacco  ■camphor, 
obtained  by  submitting  tobacco- 
leaves,  with  water,  to  distillation. 

2,  Nicotine,  or  Nicotia.   A  vola- 


tile, oily,  colourless  alkaloid,  con- 
stituting the  active  jiriuciple  of 
tobacco. 

NICTITA'TIO  (nictitare,  to 
wink).  Involuntary  twinkling  of 
the  eye-lids  ;  winking.  It  occurs 
as  a  symptom  in  amaurosis,  gene- 
rally accompanying  a  convulsive 
state  of  the  iris.  See  Membrana  i 
nictitans. 

NI'DUS  HIRU'NDINIS.  The 
Swallow's  Nest;  the  name  of  a 
deep  fossa  situated  between  the 
velum  medullare  posterius  and 
the  nodulus  and  uvula  of  the 
cerebellum. 

NIGE'LLA  SEEDS.  Black  Cum- 
min. The  seeds  of  Nigella  sativa, 
a  Ranunculaceous  plant,  formerly 
admitted  intotheL.Ph.,andknown 
by  the  name  Semen  Melanthii. 
The  seeds  yield  a  non-azotized 
extractive  matter,  called  nigellin. 

NIGHT     BLINDNESS.  See 
Hemeralopia  and  Nyctalopia. 

NIGHTMARE.  Incxibus. 
Struggle  and  tremor  during  sleep, 
attended  with  pressm-e  on  the 
chest,  &c.  The  Romans  attributed 
this  affection  to  the  frolics  of  the 
Fauns,  and  termed  it  luclihria 
Fauni. 

NIGHT  SIGHT.  See  Hemera- 
lopia and  Nyctalopia. 

NIGRE'DO;  NIGRI'TIA;  NI- 
GRI'TIES  (niger,  black).  Terms 
denoting  blackness  or  swarthiness 
of  the  skin.    See  Melanopathia. 

NIHIL  ALBUM.  An  old  al- 
chemical name  applied  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly light  oxide  of  zinc  ob- 
tained by  burning  the  metal  in  air. 
See  Lana  philosopliica. 

NIO'BIUM.  A  metal,  formerly 
called  columbium,  obtained  from 
the  mineral  known  as  colynibite, 
occurring  in  Massachusetts.  It 
contains  niohic  acid,  combined 
with  tho  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganeso.    Rose  gave  it  the  name 
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above  stated,  after  Niohe,  the 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  to  show  the 
analogy  of  the  metal  to  tantalum. 
See  Pelopium. 

NIPPLE.  Papilla.  The  pro- 
minent part  of  the  integument  in 
the  centre  of  the  areola  of  the 
mamma. 

NIELES.  The  popular  appel- 
lation of  the  lierpes  pMyctwnodes, 
or  miliary  herpes  of  Bateman. 
See  OlopMyctis. 

mSUS  FORMATI'VUS.  Lite- 
rally, a  formative  effort ;  a  prin- 
ciple similar  to  gravitation,  applied 
by  Blumenbach  to  organized  mat- 
ter, by  ■which  each  organ  is  en- 
dowed, as  soon  as  it  acquires 
structure,  with  a  vita  propria. 

NITE'LLA.  A  genus  of  Cha- 
raceous  plants,  characterized  by 
the  more  or  less  pellucid  condition 
of  the  entire  plant,  and  hence 
valuable  to  the  misroscopic  bo- 
tanist for  exhibiting  the  cyclosis, 
or  special  circulation  in  the  cells. 
Chara  Mspida  is  an  aquatic  plant 
affording  the  same  interesting  ex- 
hibition. 

NITE-,  NITRO-.  Prefixes  used 
in  chemistry  to  denote  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid  in  the  body  to  which 
they  are  attached,  as  in  nitro- 
picric  acid,  &c. 

NITRAS.  A  nitrate;  a  com- 
pound of  nitric  acid  with  a  sali- 
fiable base.  Nitras  potasscB  is  nitre 
or  saltpetre ;  nitras  calcis  is  the 
ignited  muriate  of  lime,  or  Bald- 
win's phosphorus;  nitras  argenti 
is  lunar  caustic ;  nitras  soda)  is  a 
native  salt,  sometimes  called  cubic 
nitre.  The  nitrates  were  formerly 
called  "  nitres,"  and  then  we  had 
potash-nitre  and  soda-nitre,  &c. 

NITEE.  Saltpetre.  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  nitrate  of  potash. 
When  fused,  and  jDOured  into 
moulds,  it  is  called  sal  prunella, 
or  crystal  mineral;  when  mixed 


with  charcoal,  and  burnt,  the  resi- 
duum was  formerly  called  clyssv^ 
of  nitre;  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash  and  sulphur,  in  a  warm 
mortar,  it  forms  the  fulminating 
poivder ;  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  it  forms  gunpowder ;  and 
when  mixed  with  sulphur  and  fine 
saw-dust,  it  constitutes  the ^jowder 
of  fusion. 

1.  Nitre,  refraction  of.  A  tech- 
nical term,  api^lied  to  the  analj-sis 
of  crude  nitrate  of  potash,  or  the 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  real 
salt  contained  in  it. 

2.  Nitre-plantations,  or  saltpetre- 
leds.  Beds  formed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nitre,  by  exposing  heaps 
of  offal  and  various  mineral  sub- 
stances to  the  free  action  of  the 
air,  but  protected  from  rain.  This 
putrefactive  process  is  termed 
nitrification :  the  nitrogen  first 
takes  the  form  of  ammonia,  then 
passes  into  that  of  nitric  acid,  and 
thence  into  that  of  nitrate  of 
potash. 

3.  Spirit  of  nitre.  A  popular 
name  for  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

NITEIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  ni- 
trate. "An  acid  prepared  from 
nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of 
soda  by  distillation  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  and  containing  70 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  nitric 
acid,  corresponding  to  60  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  nitric  acid."— Uj-.  Ph. 

Anhydroits  nitric  acid,  or  nitro- 
gen pentoxide,  isolated  by  Deville, 
is  a  very  unstable  crystalline 
body. 

NITEIC  OXIDE.  A  colourless 
gas,  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygon,  and  known 
by  the  names  deuto.ride  of  nitrogen, 
and  nitrous  gas;  it  is  the  binoside 
of  nitrogen.  On  mixing  this  gas 
with  atmospheric  air,  nitrous  acid 
vapours  are  produced,  of  a  red  or 
orange-brown  colour. 
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NITRTFICA'TION.  The  pro- 
cess of  forming  nitrates  from  am- 
monia, supposed  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  natural  supplies 
of  saltpetre.  See  Nitre-plantations. 

NITfil'LE.  A  term  applied  to 
chemical  compounds  which  contain 
the  monovalent  grouping  CN,  the 
nitrogen  being  ti'ivalent,  and 
which  yield  aa  acid  containing 
the  same  number  of  carboa  atoms 
when  acted  on  by  an  alkali.  See 
Tsonitrile. 

NITRI'TE.  A  salt  of  the  ni- 
trous acid,  produced  from  a  nitrate 
by  the  action  of  heat.    See  Nitras. 

NITROBENZOL.  An  aromatic 
compound  possessing  an  odour 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  ;  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  flavouring  confectionery  ; 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  it  forms  aniline. 

NI'TROGEN  (fiTpo;/,  nitre,  y(v- 
vdw,  to  produce ;  so  called  from  its 
being  a  generator  of  nitre).  Azote. 
An  irrespirable  elementary  gas, 
constituting  four-fifths  of  the  vo- 
lume of  atmospheric  air,  and  an 
important  element  of  food.  It 
was  formerly  called  mephitic  air, 
and,  by  Priestley,  phlogisticated 
air.  Its  present  name  of  "nitre- 
former"  was  given  to  it  from  its 
being  a  constituent  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  common  nitre. 

NI'TROGENIZED  FOODS. 
Substances  containing  nitrogen, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  only  sub- 
stances capable  of  being  converted 
into  blood,  and  of  forming  organic 
tissues ;  hence  they  have  been 
termed  by  Liebig  the  plastic  ele- 
ments of  nutrition. 

1.  Nitrogenous  co^npounds.  The 
most  important  nitrogenous  com- 
ponnda  of  animals  are  albumen, 
fibrine,and  caseine;  those  oi plants 
arc  gluten,  nearly  allied  to  the 
fibrino  of  animals,  protein,  appa- 
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rently  identical  with  the  albumen 
of  animals,  and  legumine. 

2.  Non-nit rogenized  compounds. 
Substances  which  contain  no  ni- 
trogen, and  which  are  sujjposed  to 
be  incapable  of  forming  organized 
or  living  tissues.  Liebig  states 
that  their  function  is  to  promote 
the  process  of  respiration,  and  he 
therefore  terms  them  elements  of 
respiration.  Animals  which  are 
fed  solely  on  pure  amyloids,  or 
fats,  or  any  mixture  of  them,  are 
soon  found  to  suffer  from  what  may 
be  called  nitrogen  starvation,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  will  die.  The 
chief  non-nitrogenous  principles 
of  plants  are  starch,  cellulose,  and 
sugar. 

NITRO'LEUM.  Nitro-cjlycerin. 
See  Glonoine  Oil. 

NITRO-SUBSTITUTION.  The 
name  given  to  a  jsrocess  in  which 
hydrogen  is  displaced  from  a  com- 
pound, by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  and  its  place  occupied  by 
nitric  peroxide. 

IsITROUS  ACID.  This,  and 
azotous  acid,  are  names  given  by 
Graham,  and  most  foreign  che- 
mists, to  the  hyponitrous  acid  of 
other  chemists,  the  nitrous  acid  of 
the  latter  being  the  hyponitric  or 
hypoazotic  of  the  former. 

NITROUS  .^THER,  SPIRIT 
OF.  Spirit  of  ethylic  nitrite.  A 
spirituous  solution  of  nitrous 
a3ther,  also  termed  dulcified  acid 
of  nitre,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and 
spirit  of  nitric  aether. 

NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS.  A 
gas,  called  by  Priestley,  who  dis- 
covered it,  dephlogisticated  nitrous 
air.  By  the  Dutch  chemists  it 
was  termed  gaseous  oxide  of  azote  ; 
by  Davy,  nitrous  oxide ;  and,  from 
the  exhilarating  effects  produced 
by  its  inspiration,  it  is  popularly 
called  laughing  gas.  Its  pi-opor 
designation  is  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
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NI'TRUM  FLAMMANS.  A 
name  given  to  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
from  its  property  of  exjDlodiug  and 
of  being  totally  decomposed  at  the 
temperature  of  600°. 

NI'TEUM  PEISMA'TICUM. 
Prismatic  nitre  ;  a  designation  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  owing  to  its 
crystallizing  in  the  form  of  a  six- 
sided  prism  with  dibedral  sum- 
mits, which  belongs  to  the  "  right 
prismatic  "  system. 

NITS.  The  common  term  for 
the  ova  of  various  species  of  pedi- 
culus,  or  louse,  which  infest  the 
human  body.  They  are  hatched 
in  five  or  six  days,  and  are  capable 
of  reproduction  in  about  three 
weeks.    See  Phtheiriasis. 

NOCTAMBULA'TIO  (noa;,  noc- 
tis,  night,  anibulare,  to  walk). 
Sleep-walking ;  literally,  night- 
walking. 

NOCTILU'CINE  {nox,  noctis, 
night,  lux,  lucis,  light).  The  name 
given  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  to  the 
peculiar  organic  substance  which 
is  manifested  in  the  phosphores- 
cence of  sea-water,  and  which, 
according  to  the  same  authority, 
"  is  also  the  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion of  light  by  the  glowworm, 
and,  probably,  of  all  other  phos- 
phorescent animals." 

NODE  (nodus,  a  knot).  Venereal 
•periostitis.  A  swelling  of  a  bone, 
or  a  thickening  of  the  periosteum, 
from  a  venereal  cause,  or  in  a  per- 
son of  strumous  taint.  In  botany, 
the  term  node  signifies  the  tliick- 
ened  part  of  a  stem  or  branch, 
where  a  normal  leaf-bud  is  deve- 
loped ;  the  space  between  two 
nodes  is  termed  an  internode. 

NODO'SITY  {nodositas,  knotti- 
ness).  A  calcareous  concretion 
found  in  joints,  in  gout  and  articu- 
lar rheumatism. 

NODULA'TION  (nodulus,  dim. 
of  ?iod«s,  a  knot).  A  term  synony- 


mous with  lobulation,  denoting 
the  formation  of  nodules  or  lobules 
in  the  liver,  in  cases  of  hepatitis. 

NO'DULE  (dim.  of  nodus,  a 
node).  A  little  node;  a  small 
woody  body  found  in  the  bark  of 
the  beech  and  some  other  trees, 
and  formed  of  concentric  layers 
of  wood  arranged  around  a  cen- 
tral nucleus.  Dutrochet  terms  it 
an  emhryo-liud. 

NO'DULUS  (dim.  of  nodus,  a 
knot).  A  little  knot;  a  lobule  or 
small  prominence  forming  the 
termination  of  the  inferior  vermi- 
form process  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  overlying  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain.  The  term  nodulus  is 
also  used  synonymously  with  lohu- 
lus,  denoting  a  morbid  formation 
in  the  liver,  in  cases  of  hepatitis. 

NODUS  ENCE'PHALI.  A  de- 
signation of  the  pons  Varolii,  or 
tuber  annulare  of  the  brain. 

NCEUD  VITAL.  Vital  knot. 
A  small  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  situated  between  the 
vasomotor  centre  and  the  calamus 
scriptorius ;  injury  to  it  results  in 
immediate  death,  hence  its  name 

NOLI  ME  TA'NGERE  (touch 
me  not).  A  name  given  by  various 
writers  to  lupus  exedens.  It  is  the 
cancer  lupus  of  Sauvages,  and  the 
dartre  rougeante  of  the  French 
writers,  so  named  from  its  im- 
patience of  handling.  See  Lupus. 
.  NO'MA  (vo^l■t|,  from  v4ixa>,  to 
spread,  as  of  cancerous  sores). 
Ulcerative  stomatitis.  Ulcerative 
inflammation  of  the  mouth.  The 
term  also  denotes  a  phagedasnic 
afiection  of  the  labia  jiudendi,  oc- 
curring in  young  children,  and 
resembling  cancrum  oris  in  its 
causes,  nature,  and  symptoms. 

Nomai  (voiJ.ai).  A  general  term 
for  eating  or  corroding  sores. 

NO'MENCLATUEE  (nomen  ca- 
lare,  to  call  out  a  name).  I\omen- 
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datum.  A  calling  by  name,  a  list 
of  names  ;  a  system  of  technical 
names  employed  in  any  art  or 
science.  A  nomenclator,  among 
the  Eomans,  was  a  slave  who  at- 
tended his  master  in  canvassing 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  met ; 
also  the  names  of  his  other  slaves. 
See  Terminology . 

NO'MENCLATUEE  of  the  CIR- 
CULATOKY  APPARATUS.  "Is 
there  no  hope,"  asks  a  writer  in 
the  London  Medical  Eecord,  "  of 
a  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  circulatory  system  ? 

"  1.  At  present,  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  pulmonary  veins 
and  arteries  becoming  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins  entirely  de- 
stroys the  perfect  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  circulatory  system. 

"2.  If,  instead  of  right  lobe  and 
left  lobe  of  the  heart,  venous 
lobe  and  arterial  lobe  were  sub- 
stituted ;  for  right  auricle  venous 
auricle,  for  right  ventricle  venous 
ventricle ;  and  in  the  left  lobe 
arterial  auricle  and'  arterial  ven- 
tricle for  left  auricle  and  left  ven- 
tricle ;  and  all  blood-vessels  to 
and  from  either  maintaining  their 
names  respectively,  as  veins  and 
arteries,  there  would  no  longer 
remain  the  anomaly  of  the  venous 
blood  being  carried  through  an 
artery  to  the  lungs,  and  returning 
as  arterial  blood  through  veins 
back  to  the  heart. 

"3.  Surely,  the  advantage  of 
such  a  change  would  counter- 
balance the  evil  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  original  idea  of  all 
vessels  lead  ing  to  the  heart  beint^ 
veins,  and  all  leading  from  the 
heart,  arteries." 

NON-ELECTRICS.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  bodies  formerly  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  being  electri- 
fied by  friction.    These  are  now 
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found  to  bo  as  easily  electrified  as 
those  which  were  called  electricf:. 

NON-POLARIZABLE  ELEC- 
TEODES.  Electrodes  used  in 
physiological  experiments  on 
muscle  and  nerve,  and  incapable 
of  becoming  f)olarized,  and  so 
developing  secondary  currents  ; 
they  consist  of  small  tubes  plugged 
with  china  clay  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and 
containing  a  saturated  solution 
of  zinc  suliDhate,  into  which  dips 
a  small  piece  of  amalgamated 
zinc. 

NOOTH'S  APPARATUS.  An 
apparatus  invented  by  Nooth  for 
the  i^urpose  of  making  a  solution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

NO'EDHAUSEN  SULPHURIC 
ACID.  This  is  the  fuming  or 
Saxony  sulphuric  acid,  as  prepared 
at  Nordhausen.  It  is  a  compound 
of  sulphur  trioxide,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
gives  off  the  trioxide  as  white 
fumes  when  exj)osed  to  air. 

NORMAL  (norma,  a  rule).  That 
which  is  regular ;  that  [in  which 
there  is  no  deviation  from  the  or- 
dinary structure.  This  term,  and 
also  abnormal,  are  of  recent  intro- 
duction iuto  our  languao-e. 

NORMAL  AND  NEUTRAL.  It 
has  been  jsroposed  to  employ  the 
term  normal  to  designate  the  salts 
which  are  neutral  in  chemical 
constitution,  and  to  restrict  the 
term  neutral  to  those  salts  which 
are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  to 
tesfc-pa})ers. 

NOSE.  Nasus.  The  organ  of 
smell.  It  consists  supei'iorly 
of  b  ones,  and  inferiorly  of  carti- 
lages ;  and  it  is  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  termed  the  memhrana 
pituitaria,  or  Schneidcrian  mem- 
brane ;  the  two  movable  sides  are 
called  aim  nasi,  or  the  wings  of 
the  nose, 
i  2 
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NOSE'MA  BOMBYCIS  (^rfo-Tj- 
fia,  disease,  fiSn^v^,  a  silk-worm). 
The  name  applied  byNageli  to  the 
fungus  causing  the  spotted  disease 
of  silk-worms.    See  Gattine. 

NOSEE^STHE'SIA 
unhealthy,    oXaBriais,  sensation). 
Perverted  sensation  ;  the  peculiar 
pains  and  sensations  experienced 
in  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis. 

NOSOOO'MIUM  {voaoKoix^iov, 
an  infirmary  or  hospital).  A  hos- 
pital ;  a  place  where  diseases  are 
treated. 

NOSO'GENY  {i>6(Tos,  disease, 
•yivos,  class).  The  arrangement  of 
diseases  according  to  classes ;  a 
speciality  of  nosology. 

NOSO'GRAPHY  (vdcros,  disease, 
•ypd(pa!,  to  describe  in  writing).  A 
description,  treatise,  or  delinea- 
tion of  diseases. 

NOSO'LOGY  (I'Sa-os,  disease, 
XSyos,  description).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  classification  and  ar- 
rangement of  diseases.  The  sys- 
tem of  Dr.  William  Farr,  adopted 
by  the  Eegistrar  General  in  his 
reports,  embraces  the  following 
classes  of  diseases  : — 

1.  Zymotic  diseases.  Diseases 
which  are  epidemic,  endemic,  or 
contagious,  induced  by  some  spe- 
cific body,  or  by  want  of  food,  or 
by  food  of  bad  quality.  The  orders 
of  this  class  are  miasmatic  dis- 
eases, enthetic  diseases,  dietic 
diseases,  and  parasitic  diseases. 

2.  Constitutional  diseases.  Spo- 
radic diseases  affecting  several 
organs,  in  which  new  morbid  pro- 
ducts ai-e  often  deposited ;  some- 
times hereditary.  The  orders  are 
diathetic  diseases  and  tubercular 
diseases. 

3.  Local  diseases.  Sporadic 
diseases  in  which  the  functions  of 
particular  organs  or  systems  arc 
disturbed  or  obliterated  with  or 
without  inflammation ;  sometimes 


hereditary.  The  orders  include 
the  diseases  of  all  the  organs  and 
systems  of  the  body. 

4.  Developmental  diseases.  Spe- 
cial diseases,  the  incidental  result 
of  the  formative,  reproductive, 
and  nutritive  processes.  The 
orders  include  developmental  dis- 
eases of  children,  of  women,  and 
of  old  persons,  and  diseases  of 
nutrition. 

NOSO'PHYTA  (I'Sffos,  a  disease, 
(pvTSu,  a  plant).  Diseases  consist- 
ing, or  supposed  to  consist,  in  the 
development  of  parasitic  plants, 
as  favus,  aphtha,  and  mentagra. 
See  Mentaqrophyton. 

NOSOTKO'PHIA  {vocroTpo<pia). 
Care  of  the  sick  ;  diet  in  sickness  ; 
generally,  care  and  treatment  in 
disease. 

NOSTA'LGIA  (vSaros,  a  return, 
^Ayos,  pain).  Home-sickness  ;  a 
vehement  desire  to  return  to  one's 
country.  Nostornania  is  the  same 
morbid  desire  aggravated  to  mad- 
ness. Nostrasia  is  a  similar  term, 
derived  from  nostras,  of  our  coun- 
try. 

NOS'TOSITE  (vSa-Tos,  a  return, 
o-Ttov,  food).  The  name  of  a  para- 
site which  has  reached  the  organ 
in  which  it  is  destined  to  breed. 
See  Xenosite  and  Phagosite. 

NOSTRUM.  Literally,  our  own; 
a  term  applied  to  patent  medicine, 
and  indicative  of  exclusiveness. 

NO'TOCHORD  {uHtos,  the  back, 
XopSij,  a  chord).  Chorda  dorsalis. 
A  term  applied  to  the  fibro-cellular 
gelatinous  column,  constituting 
the  central  basis  of  the  neuro- 
skeletou  in  the  embryo  of  every 
vertebrate  animal.    See  Skeleton. 

NUCHA.  Cervix.  The  hind 
part  or  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
word  nucha  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic,  and  signifies  medulla  spi- 
nalis, and  emphatically  its  origin 
and    commeucement,    to  which 
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part  of  the  organ  the  term  is 
applied,  iu  the  technical  language 
of  the  clay. — Good. 

NUCLEIN.  A  colourless  amor- 
phous substance  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  phosphorus,  and 
found  in  the  nuclei  of  pus  cor- 

pilSClGS. 

NUCLE'OLI  CELLiE  {nucleo- 
lus, dim.  of  nucleus,  a  kernel).  A 
term  applied  to  the  small,  round 
granules,  contained  within  the 
nucleus  of  the  cells  of  the  animal 
tissues. 

NUCLE'OLO  -  NUCLEA'TED 
CELL  {nucleolus,  dim.  of  nucleus). 
A  term  adopted  by  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson  iu  his  description  of  the 
"cells"  of  the  deep  stratum  of 
the  epidermis:  the  "nucleated 
granule "  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
cell;  the  "aggregated  granule" 
of  the  latter  is  the  nucleolus  ;  and 
the  entire  body  is  a  "  nucleolo- 
nucleated  cell."    See  Granule. 

NU'CLEUS.  The  kernel  of  a 
nut.  The  solid  centre  around 
which  the  particles  of  a  crystal 
are  aggregated. 

1.  Nucleus  of  cells.  A  small 
vesicular  body  contained  within 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell ;  it  oou- 
sists  of  a  fluid  amorphous,  and  a 
formed  material  enclosed  within  a 
definite  wall ;  the  formed  material 
or  nucleoplasm  sometimes  forms  a 
network  of  fine  filaments  giving 
the  nucleus  a  granular  appearance, 
and  occasionally  is  collected  to- 
gether into  one  or  more  highly 
refractive  granules  called  nucleoli. 

2.  Nucleus  cicatriculce.  Agranu- 
lar mass  situated  beneath  the  ger- 
minal disk  in  the  hen's  egg,  also 
called  cumulus  prolic/erus,  or  nu- 
cleus of  the  germinal  disk. 

3.  Nucleus  cinereus.  The  ashy 
nucleus ;  a  designation  of  the 
gray  svibstance  of  the  corpoi'a 
restiformia. 


4.  Nucleus  caudatus  and  lenticu- 
/aris.  Two  large  nuclei  of  gray 
substance,  contained  within  the 
corpus  striatum.  To  these  must 
be  added  two  smaller  bodies,  called 
nucleus  teniaformis  and  amygdala. 

5.  Nucleus  germinativus .  The 
germinal  spot  found  in  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  of  the  ovum.  It  is 
synonymous  with  macula  germina- 
tiva. 

6.  Nucleui  olivce.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  corpus  olivare,  also 
called  corpus  dentatum.  With 
this  is  associated  another  yellowish 
substance,  called  nucleus  olives 
accessorius. 

7.  Nucleus,  in  plants.  A  pulpy 
conical  mass,  constituting  the 
central  part  of  the  ovulum,  or  of 

SGGCl« 

NUCLEUS-THEORY.  A  modi- 
fication  of  the  Eadical  or  Binary 
Theory  of  Berzelius.  It  is  ex- 
plained under  the  term  Radical, 
Compound. 

NU'CULA  (dim.  of  nux,  a  nut). 
A  term  applied  by  Desvaus  to  a 
small,  hard,  seed-like  pericarp, 
as  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  the  ha- 
zel, &c.  It  is  commonly  called 
glans. 

NUCULA'NIUM.  A  superior, 
indehiscent,  fleshy  fruit,  contain- 
ing two  or  more  cells,  and  several 
seeds,  as  the  grape.  By  Deavaux 
it  was  called  bacca ;  from  which 
it  difiers,  however,  in  being  supe- 
rior, the  bacca  being  an  inferior 
fruit. 

NUMBER.  A  term  applied  in 
phrenology  to  a  faculty  which  has 
been  described  under  the  term 
Calculation. 

NU'MMULAR  SPUTA  (num- 
m-its,  money).  A  term  applied  to 
the  sputa  in  phthisis,  when  they 
are  flattened  at  tho  bottom  of  the 
vessel  like  pieces  of  money,  or — 
as  the  patient  thinks — "  oysters." 
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NUM  MUL  A.'TION  ( nu  mmu,, 
money).  A  term  applied  by  Dr. 
Bakewell  to  the  phenomenon  ob- 
served in  the  aggregation  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  like  rouleaux  of 
coin. 

NUT.  A  dry,  bony,  indehi  scent, 
one-celled  fruit,  proceeding  from 
a  pistil  of  three  celLs,  and  enclosed 
in  a  cupule,  as  the  hazel,  acorn, 
&c.  It  is  a  sort  of  compound 
achenium.  It  is  sometimes  winged, 
as  in  the  elm,  the  sycamore  ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  called  samara 

NUTATO'EES  CA'PITIS  {mi- 
tare,  to  nod).  The  nodders  of  the 
head ;  a  designation  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles,  the  great  an- 
terior muscles  of  connection  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  the  head. 

NUTMEG  LIVER.  The  much- 
congested  liver  which  is  found 
associated  with  long  -  standing 
incompetency  of  either  the  mi^ 
tral  or  tricuspid  valves  of  the 
heart ;  the  centres  of  the  hepatic 
lobules  are  red  and  congested, 
whilst  the  margins  are  pale,  so 
that  a  section  of  the  liver  re- 
sembles one  of  a  nutmeg,  hence 
the  name.  I 

NUTEI'TTON  (nutrire,  to 
nourish).  In  a  general  sense,  this 
term  comprises  all  the  functions 
which  concur  in  the  support  and 
development  of  an  organized  body. 
Specially,  it  denotes  the  functions 
immediately  necessary  to  life,  viz. 
those  of  the  brain,  the  heart, 
and  the  lungs;  these  Imve  con- 
sequently been  called  the  trimd 
of  life. 

Nutrition,  a.hnormal.  A  term 
denoting  structural  change,  with- 
out change  in  the  miunte  tex- 
ture of  the  parts  affected.  Abnor- 
mal nutrition,  when  excessive,  is 
called  hypertrophy ;  when  defec- 
tive, atrophy.  j 

NUX.    A  nut ;  a  term  applied  ■ 


,  by  some  botanists  to  the  fruit  of 
.  the  borago,  the  lithospernium, 
■  &c.  It  is  more  generally  called 
1  achcenium. 

Nux  haccata.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  fruit  of  the 
taxus,  &c.  Desvaux  calls  it 
sphalerocarpum. 

NUX  MOSCHA'TA.  Nux  my- 
rintica.  The  nutmeg,  or  nut  of 
the  Myristica  fragrans,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  oleaginous  albumen" 
the  so-called  veins,  which  impart 
the  "ruminated"  appearance, 
are  processes  of  the  endopleura, 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and 
abound  in  oil.    See  Arillode. 

NUX  VO'MICA.  The  seed  of 
Strychnos  Niiv  Vomica,  or  Kooch- 
la-tree ;  a  Loganiaceous  plant, 
growing  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
contains  two  alkaloids,  strychnia 
and  briicia,  united  with  a  peculiar 
acid.    See  Strychnos. 

NTCTALO'PIA  pvktSs, 
night,  the  eye).  Visus  noc- 
turnus.  Night- vision,  or  day- 
blindness,  vulgarly  called  owl- 
sight  ;  an  affection  of  the  sight, 
in  which  the  patient  is  blind  in 
the  day,  but  Fees  very  well  during 
twihght.  It  is  sometimes  called 
moon  -  blindness,  night  -  blindness  ; 
but  for  an  explanation  of  such  a 
contradiction,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  term  hcmeralopia. 
The  following  distinction  is  given 
by  Dr.  Forbes  : — 

1.  Nyctalopia.  Vision  lost  or 
obscured  by  day,  comparatively 
good  at  night — inight-sight,  day- 
blindness. 

2.  Hemcralopia.  Vision  lost  or 
obscure  by  night,  good  or  com- 
paratively good  by  f?ai/— day-sight, 
night-blindness,  hen-blindness. 

NYMPHS  {Nvn(t>at,  Nymphs). 
Labia  minora.  Two  semicircular 
glandular  membranes,  situated 
within  the   labia  majora  of  the 
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pudendum ;  so  called  because  they 
direct  the  course  of  the  urine,  and 
preside  over  its  emission, — as  the 
Nymphs  do  over  fountains. 

1.  Ni/mpho -mania  {fiav'ia,  mad- 
ness). Lascivious  madness  in 
females  ;  in  males  it  is  the  saty- 
I'iasis  fur  ens  of  Cullen. 

2.  Nympho-tomia  {to/x^,  section). 
The  operation  of  removing  the 
nymphae. 


•  NYSTA'GMTJS  (uvaTayuSs,  from 
vva-rdC'^,  to  be  sleepy).  A  term 
applied  by  Plenck  to  denote  habi- 
tual winking  of  the  eye.  It  is 
now  applied  to  an  involuntary 
oscillation  of  the  eye-balls,  asso- 
ciated with  amblyopia,  and  occur- 
ring as  a  symptom  in  disseminated 
sclerosis,  and  is  an  epileptiform 
affection  of  the  cerebellar  oculo- 
motorial  centres. 


o. 


OAK-BAEK.  Qxierciis  cortex. 
The  dried  bark  of  the  small 
branches  and  young  stems  of 
Quercns  pedunculata.  Collected 
in  spring,  from  trees  growing  in 
Britain.— 5?-.  Ph. 

OATS,  Semina  avenas  criida. 
The  grains  (caryopsides)  of  the 
Avena  sativa,  or  Common  ;Oat. 
When  deprived  of  their  integu- 
ments, they  are  called  rjroats  or 
grutum  ;  and  these,  when  crushed, 
are  termed  lEinhden  groats.  By 
grinding  the  oat,  a  farina  is  ob- 
tained, called  oatmeal ;  and  by 
boiling  an  ounce  of  this,  with  three 
quarts  of  water  to  a  quart,  water- 
gruel  is  prepared. 

OB.  A  Latin  preposition,  re- 
maining unchanged,  in  composi- 
tion, before  vowels  and  most 
consonants.  Its  significations  are 
various  ;  that  of  inversion  occurs 
in  some  botanical  descriptions, 
as  in  the  term  ob-ovatc,  inversely 
ovate,  or  egg-shaped  with  the 
narrow  end  downward ;  ofc-cor- 
datc,  inversely  heart-shaped,  with 
the  attachment  by  the  pointed 


end ;  oI)-conical,  or  conical  with 
the  apex  downward.  From  these 
examples  it  is  evident  that  this 
prefix  must  be  restricted  to  terms 
which  indicate  that  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  bodies 
which  they  designate  are  of  diffe- 
rent width. 

OBE'SITY  {olesus,  corpulent; 
"pinguis,  quasi  oh  eclendiim  fac- 
tus").  Fatness,  corpulency;  an 
excessive  development  of  fat  in 
the  body.  The  term  is  synony- 
mous with  polysarcia.  There  are 
two  varieties  :  viz. — 

1.  General  obesity,  extending 
over  the  body  and  limbs. 

2.  Splanchnic  obesity,  confiued 
to  the  organs.  It  most  generally 
overloads  the  omentum,  and  gives 
that  rotundity  to  the  abdomen 
whicli  is  vulgarly  called  pot-belly, 
and  described,  in  tho  person  of 
Falstafi;  as  "a  huge  hill  of 
flesh,"—"  a  globe  of  sinful  con- 
tinents." 

O'BEX  (a  bolt,  bar).  A  thicken- 
ing iu  tho  roof  of  the  fourth  vcntriclo 
close  to  tho  calamus  scriptorius. 
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OBFUSCA'TION  {ohfuscare,  to 
darken).  Offuscation.  A  darken- 
ing or  obscuring,  as  of  the  cornea 
in  caligo. 

OBLI'QUUS.  Oblique  or  slant- 
ing ;  not  direct,  perpendicular,  or 
parallel. 

1.  Ohliquus  auris.  A  small  band 
of  fibres  passing  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  convexity  of  the 
concha  and  the  convexity  imme- 
diately above  it. 

2.  Ohliquus  capitis  inferior 
(major).  A  small  muscle,  arising 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
axis,  and  inserted  into  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  atlas. 

3.  Ohliquus  capitis  supierior 
(minor).  A  small  muscle  arising 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  and  inserted  into  the  occipi- 
tal bone. 

4.  Ohliquus  externus  ahdominis, 
descendens.  The  external  jSat 
muscle  of  the  abdomen,  named 
from  the  obliquity  of  its  direction 
and  the  descending  course  of  its 
fibres.  It  arises  from  the  eight 
lowest  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  linea  alba,  the  pubes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  iliac  crest.  It  is 
also  called  costo-ahdoviinalis. 

5.  Ohliquus  internus  ahdominis, 
ascendens.  The  middle  flat  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  situated  within 
the  preceding  muscle,  arising  from 
Poupart's  hgament,  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  and  the  fascia  lum- 
borum,  and  inserted  into  the  crest 
of  the  pubes,  the  linea  alba,  and 
the  four  inferior  ribs.  It  is  also 
called  ilio-ahdominalis  and  ohli- 
quus minor. 

6.  Ohliquus  oculi  inferior.  A 
muscle  which  arises  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  orbital  process 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  sclerotica.  It  is 
also  called  hrevissimus  oculi,  from 
being  the  shortest  muscle  of  the 


eye.  This  and  the  following 
muscle  are  said  to  roll  the  eye, 
and  have  hence  been  named  cir- 
cumagentes,  and,  from  the  expres- 
sion they  impart,  amatorii. 

7.  Ohliquus  oculi  superior.  A 
muscle  which  arises  from  the 
optic  foramen,  passes  through  the 
ring  of  the  cartilaginous  pulley 
which  is  in  the  margin  of  the 
socket,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotica.  It  is  also  called  longis- 
sivius  octdi,  from  being  the  longest 
muscle  of  the  eye  ;  and  trochlea- 
ris,  from  its  passing  through  the 
ti-ochlea  or  pulley. 

OBLITERA'TION  (ohliterare, 
to  efface).  The  act  of  effacing. 
The  closure  of  a  canal  or  cavity 
of  the  body,  by  adhesion  of  its 
parietes  ;  also  of  the  arteries,  from 
any  cause  which  produces  for  a 
time  an  arrest  of  the  circulation 
through  them.  Ohliteratio  vai-icum 
is  obliteration  of  varicose  veins; 
ohliteratio  cirsoceles  is  obHteratiou 
of  varicocele. 

OBSOLE'SCEXT  (ohsolesco,  to 
grow  old).  A  tei-m  applied  to  a 
tubercle,  in  the  lung  or  else- 
where, which  is  slowly  shrinking 
and  becoming  the  seat  of  cal- 
careous  deposits. 

O'BSOLETE  (ohsoletus,  worn 
out).  A  term  applied  in  botany 
to  parts  which  are  so  small  as  to 
be  indistinct,  appearing,  as  it 
were,  to  be  ivorn  out,  as  the  calyx 
of  the  umbelliferaj,  in  which  this 
organ  is  reduced  to  an  indistinct 
margin. 

OBSTE'TRIC  (ohstetrix,  a  mid- 
wife, from  ohstare,  to  stand  before 
or  against).  Belonging  to  mid- 
wifery. Pliny  uses  the  term 
ohstetricia,  sc.  officia,  for  the  office 
of  a  midwife. 

OBSTIPA'TIO  {ohstlpare,  to 
lean  to  one  side).  A  form  of  cos- 
tiveness,  in  which  the  faaces,  ■N'*  hen 
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discharged,  are  liard,  slender,  and 
often  scybalous  ;  one  of  the  epi- 
scheses  of  Cullen. 

OBSTI'PUS  (ob,  in  the  way  of, 
siipes,  a  stock,  trunk  of  a  tree). 
A  Latin  adjective,  signifying  bent 
or  inclined  to  one  side,  and  op- 
posed to  rectus,  straight.  We  have 
"cervix  rigida  et  obstipa,"  a 
neck  bent  or  drawn  back,  said  of 
the  stiff  neck  of  a  proud  person;" 
and  caput  ohstipum,  a  synonymous 
term  for  torticollis  or  wry-neck. 

OBSTRUCTION  {ohstruere,  to 
shut  lip).  A  term,  generally  ap- 
plied to  any  cause  which  prevents 
the  due  action  of  the  bowels. 

O'BSTRUENTS  {ohstruere,  to 
shut  up).  Medicines  which  close 
the  orifices  of  vessels,  or  the 
nataral  passages  of  the  body. 

OBTD'NDENTS  {oUimdere,  to 
make  blunt).  Substances  which 
sheathe,  or  hlunt,  irritation ;  a 
term  applied  by  the  humoral 
pathologists  to  remedies  which  are 
supposed  to  soften  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  The  term  gone- 
rally  used  is  demulcents. 

OBTUE  A'TIO  {ohtmare,  to  stop 
up).  The  operation  of  plugijinri, 
as  of  the  nostrils,  the  vagina,  the 
rectum. 

OBTURA'TOR  (oUurare,  to 
stop  np).  The  name  of  two 
muscles  of  the  gluteal  region,  of 
a  nerve,  of  a  foramen,  and  of  a 
rare  form  of  hernia  (page  332). 

1.  Obturator  externus,  arising 
from  the  obturator  foramen,  &c., 
and  inserted  into  the  root  of  the 
trochanter  major.  It  is  some- 
times called  rotator  femoris  ex- 
trorsum. 

2.  Obturator  internus,  arising 
and  inserted  as  the  externus,  and 
formerly  cnlled  inarsupialis,  or 
Imrsalis.  This  and  the  preceding 
muscle  move  the  thigh  backwards, 
and  roll  it  upon  its  axis. 


3.  Obturator  nerve.  A  nerve 
formed  by  a  branch  from  the 
third,  and  another  from  the 
fourth  lumbar  nerve,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  obturator  externus 
and  adductor-muscles  of  the  thigh, 
&c. 

4.  Obturator-foramen.  Another 
name  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  a 
large  oval  interval  between  the 
ischium  and  the  pubes. 

OBTURA'TOR,  in  SURGERY 
(obturare,  to  stop  up").  A  plug  of 
gold  or  caoutchouc,  for  closing  an 
aperture. 

O'B VOLUTE  (obvolutus,  wrap- 
ped over).  A  term  applied  to  a 
form  of  vernation  or  testivation,  in 
which  the  margins  of  one  leaf 
alternately  overlap  those  of  the 
leaf  which  is  opposite  to  it. 

OCCHIO'MBRA.  {occhi,  the 
eyes,  ombra,  shade).  An  Italian 
term  for  a  transparent  eye-shade, 
for  excluding  wind  and  dust, 
modifying  the  light ,  and  keeping 
the  eye  cool. 

OCCIPITA'LIS  MA'JOR.  The 
internal  branch  of  the  posterior 
division  of  the  second  cervical 
nerve.  It  communicates  with 
the  Occipitalis  Minor,  a  superficial 
ascending  branch  of  the  cervical 
plexus. 

OCCI'PITO-FRONTA'LIS.  The 
name  of  a  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  transverse  ridge  of  the 
occiiiital  bono,  passes  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  cranium,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  orbicularis 
[  palj)ebrarum  and  the  skin  under 
j  the  eye-brows.  The  anterior 
portion  is  called  frontalis,  tho 
posterior  occipitalis.  A  slip, 
sometimes  called  pyramidalis  nasi, 
goes  down  over  tho  nasal  bones, 
and  is  fixed  by  its  base  to  tho 
compressor  nasi.  The  eutiro 
muscle  has  been  also  termed  epi- 
cranius,   hiuenter,  or  digastricm 
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capitis,  &c.  It  raises  the  eye- 
brow, wrinkles  the  forehead, 
&c. 

O'CClVm  (oh  caput).  The  back 
part  of  the  head  ;  the  part  oppo- 
site to  the  front  or  sinciput. 

_  Os  occipitis.  The  occipital  bone, 
situated  at  the  posterior,  middle, 
and  inferior  part  of  the  skull.  It 
was  termed  by  Soemmering  pars 
occipitalis  ossis  spheno-occipitalis, 
because  he  considered  the  sphe- 
noid and  occipital  as  but  one 
bone,  they  being  never  found  sepa- 
rate in  the  adult. 

OCCLU'SIO  (occludere,  to  close 
up).  Total  or  partial  closure  of  a 
vessel,  cavity,  or  hollow  organ. 
Occlusion  of  arteries  occurs  from 
compression,  or  impaction  of 
coagula.    See  Impactio. 

1.  Occlusio  pupiUcB  Lymphatica. 
Closure  of  the  pupil  by  an  adven- 
titious membrane. 

2.  Occlusio  pupillco  cum  synechia 
posteriori.  Closure  of  the  pupil, 
with  adhesion  of  its  margin  to  an 
opaque  capsule,  the  lens  being  at 
the  same  time  generally,  if  not 
always,  opaque  ;  a  consequence  of 
iritis. 

OCCL'USION  (occlusio,  a  shut- 
ting up).  A  term  introduced  to 
express  a  property  possessed  by 
certain  metals  of  absorbing  gases. 
See  Hydrogenium. 

OCCULT  [occultus).  Hidden,  as 
applied  to  diseases,  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  which  are  not  under- 
stood ;  or  to  qualities  of  bodies, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational 
explanation. 

OCELLI  (dim.  of  oculus,  an 
eye).  The  simple  eyes  of  some 
Crustacea,  Mollusca,  and  other 
invertebrata. 

OCHLE'SIS  (&x^-nais,  disturb- 
anoe,  from  oxAei;/,  to  disturb  by 
a  mob,  from  o'xAoj,  a  mob).  A 
morbid  condition  induced  by  the 


crowding  together  of  sick  persons 
under  one  roof. 

OCHRE  (cuxpa,  a  yellow- 
coloured  earth,  our  yellow-ochre). 
An  argillaceous  earth,  impreg- 
nated with  iron  of  a  red  or  yellow 
colour. 

O'CREA  (o«  •ea,  a  greave  or 
legging — "  quod  opponebatur  oh 
crus ").  A  membranous  tube 
sheathing  the  stem  of  rhubarb  and 
other  plants,  and  consisting  of 
two  stipules  cohering  by  their 
margins. 

OCTA'NA  (octo,  eight;  sub. 
fehris).  An  erratic  intermitting 
fever,  which  returns  every  eighth 
day. 

OCTA'NDEIA  (^ktc5,  eight,  av^ip, 
a  male).  The  eighth  class  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system, 
characterized  by  their  flowers 
having  eight  stamens. 

Octo-gynia  (yvvri,  a  female). 
The  name  given  by  Linnaaus  to 
those  orders  of  plants  which  have 
eight  pistils  in  their  flowers. 

O'CTYLIC  ALCOHOL 
eight).  Another  name  for  caprijlic 
alcohol,  from  its  being  the  eighth 
in  the  series  of  homologous  al- 
cohols. 

O'CULAR  SPECTRA.  Phan- 
ta-smata.  Imaginarj^  objects  float- 
ing before  the  eyes,  and  assuming 
the  form  of  muscm  voMtantes,  net- 
work, motes,  sparks,  iridescent 
appearance,  wavy  glimmering, 
figures  with  fortification  outline, 
&c. 

O'CULUS.  The  eye.  Oculus 
hovinus,  or  hydrophthalmus,  or 
ox-ej'G,  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
eye  caused  by  disease.  Oculus 
leporinus,  or  lagophthahmis,  or 
liare-eyo,  is  an  inability  to  close 
the  eye-lids. 

-OD.  A  sufiix  pi'oposcd  by 
Reichenbach  for  the  peculiar  force 
or  influence  iiroduced  on  the  uer- 
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Tous  system  by  all  magnetic 
agents,  and,  according  as  it  is 
found  in  crystals,  magnets,  tbe 
living  body,  heat,  light,  &c.,  lie 
terms  it  crystaUod,  magnetod,  hiod, 
thermod,  photod,  &c. 

ODAXE'SMUS  (oSa^Tjo-Mo'y,  i.q. 
oSayfios).  This  term  denotes  itch- 
ing or  irritation,  generally  ap- 
plied, in  medicine,  to  that  of  tbe 
gums,  indicating  the  period  of 
teething.  The  adverb  65a|,  Lat. 
■mordicus,  means,  by  biting  with 
the  teeth. 

-ODES  (-wStjs-,  a  Greek  termi- 
nation of  words  denoting  fulness). 
A  termination  of  several  words 
implying  a  fulness  of  something 
expressed  in  the  former  part  of 
the  words,  as  in  hasmat-odes,  full 
of  blood;  phlegmon- odes,  phleg- 
mon-OMS.  The  termination  must 
not  be  confounded  with  -oides, 
which  itself,  as  so  divided  from 
the  former  part  of  the  words  in 
which  it  occurs,  leads  to  a  wrong 
impression.    See  -Ides. 

-Ode  and  -Ic.  Terminations  em- 
ployed by  Marshall  Hall  to  dis- 
tinguish "  two  conditions — one  of 
excitability,  the  other  of  actual 
excitement,  according  as  excita- 
tion is  averted  or  admitted.  The 
frog,  under  the  influence  of  strych- 
nine, if  unexcited,  is  still  tetan- 
ode ;  excited,  it  becomes  tetanic. 
The  patient  affected  with  hydro- 
phobia is  hydrophobode ;  is  he 
necessarily  hydrophobic  ?  The 
former  state  admits  of  recovery  ; 
the  latter  soon  destroys."  See 
Spasmatnde  and  Hpasmodic. 

ODOEAME'NTA  {odor,  odour). 
Odoraments;  substances  employed 
in  medicine  on  account  of  their 
odour,  as  sachet,  or  sweet-bag, 
pot-pourri,  or  scent-jar,  &o. 

ODOEA'TUS  (odorari,  to  smell 
at).  The  act  of  smelling,  smell; 
the  sense  of  smell.    Odoratus  pcr- 
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ditus  vel  perversus  is  loss  or  per- 
version of  the  sense  of  smell. 

ODO'RINE  (odor,  aa  odour). 
Another  name  for  picoline,  a  vola- 
tile oily  base  found  in  coal-tar. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  pro- 
duct of  the  redistillation  of  the 
volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
bone. 

ODOUS  (o5ouy,.o5(JfTos).  Dens. 
The  Greek  term  for  a  tooth. 

1.  Odont-agra  {&ypa,  a  seizure). 
Gout  of  the  teeth;  jaain  of  the 
teeth,  as  a  sequela  of  gout  or 
rheumatism. 

2.  Odont-algia  (dXyo?,  pain). 
Tooth-ache ;  pain  of  the  teeth. 
Remedies  for  the  tooth-ache  are 
called  odontalgics  ;  but  as  odontal- 
gia means  literally  tooth-ache,  the 
remedy,  if  any,  should  be  called 
a?it-odontalgio. 

3.  Odontiasis  (oSovTLcicc,  to  cut 
teeth,  to  suffer  therefrom).  Den- 
tition, or  tbe  cutting  of  teeth. 
Odontogeny  is  a  term  employed  to 
denote  the  generation  or  mode  of 
development  of  the  teeth. 

4.  Odonto-ides  {oSol'Toel5^'^s,  sc. 
a-n-6(pv(Tis).  The  tooth-shaped  off- 
shoot, processus  dentatus,  or  pro- 
cess of  the  deutata  or  second 
cervical  vertebra. 

5.  Odonto-hlasts  (ffKaa-Tavai,  to 
bud).  Columnar  cells  forming  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  dental 
pulp,  and  sending  processes  into 
the  dentinal  tubules  ;  the  dentine 
is  produced  by  the  agency  of  the 
odonto-blasts. 

6.  Odonto-logy  (\6yos,  an  ac- 
count). The  science  of  the  teeth  ; 
an  account  of  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  teeth. 

7.  Odontomes.  Small  ivory  ex- 
ostoses originating  in  connection 
with  the  teeth. 

O'DYL.  A  so-cnllod  new  "im- 
ponderable or  influence,"  said  to 
bo  developed  by  magnets,  crystals, 
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the  human  body,  heat,  electricity, 
chemical  action,  and  the  whole 
material  universe.  The  odylio 
force  is  said  to  give  rise  to  lumi- 
nous phenomena,  visible  to  certain 
sensitive  persons  only.    See  -Od 

OBYNW,  -ODY'NIA  {oS6p-n, 
pam).  A  termination  denoting 
pain,  as  in  gastr-odi/n,ia,  pain  of 
the  stomach,  &c.  The  termination 
-algia  {&\yos,  pain)  is  synony- 
mous :  gastr-algia  means  pain  of 
the  stomach. 

CE'COID  (oiKor,  a  house).  That 
portion  of  the  red  corpuscle  which 
remains  after  the  extrusion  of  the 
red  colouring  matter.    See  Zooid. 

CE'DEMA  (orSTjMo,  from  olS4a,, 
to  swell).  Literally,  a  swelling 
of  any  kind  ;  but  now  confined  to 
a  swelling  of  a  dropsical  nature, 
situated  in  the  subcutaneous  areo- 
lar tissue,  and  commonly  called 
watery  swelling  or  puffing.  The 
aflfection,  when  extensive,  and 
accompanied  witli  a  general  drop- 
sical tendency,  is  termed  anasarca. 
By  cedema  glottidis,  or  (sdema  of 
the  glottis,  is  denoted  an  affection 
otherwise  called  hydrops  glottidis 
and  oedematous  or  submucous 
laryngitis. 

CENANTHE  CEOCATA.  An 
umbelliferous  plant,  the  root  of 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
a  parsnip,  for  which  it  has  been 
mistaken  with  fatal  results. 
^  CENA'NTHIC  ACID  (uhos,  wine, 
dvdo?,  a  flower).  This  acid,  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  ethyl 
forming  ananthic  ether,  is  found 
in  grape  wine,  to  which  it  gives 
its  characteristic  odour.  CEnan- 
thol,  or  oenanthylic  aldehyd,  is 
found  in  the  products  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  castor  oil 
CESO'PHAGUS  {olao<pdyos,  from 
otai,  oftrai,  to  cany,  ^ciycu,  to  oat). 
The  carrier  of  food  ;  the  gullet ;  a 
musculo-membranous  canal,  ex- 


tending from  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  to  the  superior  orifice  of 
the  stomach. 

1.  (Esophageal  cord-1.  Two  elon- 
gated cords,  formed  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  which  descend 
along  the  oesophagus. 

2.  (Esophageal  glands.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  ojsophagus. 

3.  (Esophagism.  A  nervous  af- 
fection of  the  oesophagus,  resem- 
bling that  occasioned  by  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  organ,  and  charac- 
terized by  the  patient's  delusion 
of  some  hard  substance's  sticking 
in  the  gullet. 

4.  (Esophagitis.  Angina  ogso- 
phagea  ;  dysphagia  inflaromatoria  ; 
inflammatio  gute.  Inflammation 
of  the  oesophagus. 

5.  (Esophago-tomy  (tout;,  sec- 
tion). The  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  oesophagus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  anv  foreign 
body. 

6.  CEsophago-stomy  {a-rSfia,  a 
mouth) .  An  operation  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  wsophagotomy 
as  does  gastrosto7ny  to  gastrotomy. 

CESTKUS  (oTo-T/jos).  The  Breeze, 
or  Gad-fly,  the  larviE  of  which, 
called  bots,  are  found  convoluted 
in  the  mucus  and  fasces  of  man, 
but  more  generally  in  those  of  the 
horse. 

OFFICIAL  and  OFFICINAL. 
These  terms  are  used  in  phar- 
macy, sometimes  confusedly.  1. 
Official  (derived  from  officium,  con- 
tractcd  from  opificium,  a  working 
or  work)  denotes,  with  reference 
to  title  or  mode  of  preparation, 
whatever  emanates  from  a  legally 
constituted  aud  recognized  autho- 
rity. 2.  Officinal  (derived  from 
officina,  contracted  from  opificina, 
a  workshop)  denotes  whatever  is 
prepnrcd  according  to  the  private 
judgment  of  a  manufacturer  and 
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issued  under  the  sanction  of  his 
offi-cina  or  workshop.  For  years 
Mr.  Scliaot's  liquor  bismnthi  was 
an  officinal  remedy;  since  tlie  pro- 
duction of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia it  has  become  offlcial. 

OFFSET.  Prop'agulmn.  A 
short  branch  of  certain  herbaceous 
plants,  which  is  terminated  by  a 
tuft  of  leaves,  and  is  capable  of 
taking  root  when  separated  from 
the  parent-plant,  as  in  House-leek. 
It  differs  from  the  runner  in  not 
branching  again. 

OHM'S  LAVy.  A  law  for  esti- 
mating the  value  of  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  generation  of  an 
electric  current.  It  states  that 
the  strength  of  the  current  is  directly 
•proportional  to  the  vjhole  electro- 
motive force  in  operation,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  sum  of 
the  resistances  in  the  circuit.  An 
Ohm  is  the  standard  unit  for 
measuring  the  resistance  in  any 
conductor  to  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current. 

-OID.  A  suffix  of  many  words 
denoting  likeness,  as  in  adenoid, 
gland-like.  It  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  suffix -ocZes,  which 
signifies  fulness.    See  Hwmatodes. 

Ol'DIUM  ABORTIFA'CIENS 
(aiov,  an  egg,  dSos,  likeness).  A 
mucedinous  fungus,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  eryot-mould. 
This  substance  has  recently  been 
referred  to  the  genus  hymonula 
and  species  clavus. 

Oidium  albicans,  or  Oidium  lactis 
of  Fresenius.  Thrush-fungus  ;  a 
fungus  of  which  the  filaments  and 
spores  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
membranous  secretion  of  aphtha;, 
and  on  certain  mucous  and  cuta- 
neous surfaces.  It  is  always  pro- 
sent  in  lactic  acid,  and  is  said  by 
Hallier  to  bo  a  modified  form  of 
penicillium  glauoum. 

OIL  {oleum,  from oJea,  the  olive). 


The  designation  of  a  number  of 
unctuous  liquors,  which  give  a 
greasy  stain  to  paper.  These  have 
beeu  divided  into  the  fixed  oils 
and  the  volatile  oils. 

1.  Fixed  Oils.  These  are  com- 
paratively fixed  in  the  fire,  and 
give  a  permanently  greasy  stain 
to  paper.  The  terra  philosopher's 
oil  was  formerly  given  to  them 
when  acrid  and  empyreumatic ; 
and  oil  of  hrick,  from  their  being 
sometimes  obtained  in  this  state, 
by  steeping  hot  brick  in  oil,  and 
submittingit  to  distillation.  They 
are  vegetable  or  animal — 

a.  Vegetable  Oils ;  obtained 
from  vegetables  by  expres- 
sion, with  or  without  heat  : 
in  the  latter  case  they  are 
termed  cold-drawn.  Some 
of  them  lose  their  limpidity 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
are  hence  called  drying  oils. 

h.  Animal  Oils  ;  obtained  from 
animals,  by  boiling,  and 
generally  known  by  the 
name  of  boiled  oils.  They 
are  solid  or  fluid. 

2.  Volatile  Oils.  These  are  so 
called  from  their  evaporating,  or 
flying  off,  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  they  are  also  called  essential, 
from  their  constituting  the  chief 
ingredient,  or  essence,  of  the  vege- 
table from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained ;  the  other  parts  being  con- 
sidered as  a  useless  caput  mortuum.. 

OIL-NUTS.  The  fruits  of  Calo- 
phyllum  inophyllum,  imported 
from  the  Mauritius.  They  consist 
of  the  hard  woody  endocarps. 

OIL  OF  SPIKENARD.  Grass- 
oil  of  Namur ;  a  volatile  oil ,  yielded 
by  the  Andropogon  calamus  aro- 
maticus.  It  is  not  the  spikenard 
of  the  Ancients,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  Nardostachys  Jatamansi. 
The  name  oil  of  spikenard  is, 
therefore,  incoiToct. 
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OIL  OF  VITEIOL.  An  old 
name  of  the  Norclhansen  or  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  its 
being  prepared  from  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  green  vitriol.  See  Vitriol. 

OIL  OF  WINE.  Heavu  oil  of 
wine,  or  etherole,  is  a  fragrant 
liquid  produced  in  the  preparation 
of  ether  and  of  defiant  gas. 
From  this,  when  decomposed  by 
potash,  liglit  oil  of  ivine  rises,  con- 
taining hydro-carbons  of  the  de- 
fiant gas  series. 

OINOMA'NIA,  CENOMANIA 
(ohos,  -wine,  fxavla,  madness).  A 
variety  of  acute  alcoholism,  oc- 
curring in  great  measure  from  the 
excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
but_  being,  in  truth,  rather  a 
variety  of  constitutional  insanity 
than  of  alcoholic  disease. 

-OLE,  -OL.  A  termination  ap- 
plied, in  chemical  nomenclature, 
to  certain  neutral  carbo-hydro- 
gens,  as  benzoZe,  cenanthol,  &c. 

OLEAEUKOP^A.  The  Euro- 
pean Olive,  the  products  of  which 
are  a  resiniform  exudation,  called 
lecca-gum;  and  adrupaceous  fruit, 
which  in  the  unripe  state  consti- 
tutes the  olive  of  commerce,  and 
in  the  ripe  state  yields  olive-oil. 

OLE'CKANON  (clAeVT),  the  ulna, 
Kpavov,  the  head).  The  large  apo- 
physis,  constituting  the  elbow,  or 
head  of  the  ulna. 

OLEFI'ANT  GAS  (oleum,  oil, 
fieri,  to  become).  A  hydro-carbon 
found  among  the  products  of  the 
action  of  heat  upon  coal  and  other 
substances  rich  in  carbon.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  property 
of  forming  an  oily  liquid  with 
chlorine  and  brdmine.  It  is  known 
also  as  ethylene,  hicarhuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  heavy  carhuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

O'LEIC  ACID  {oleum,  oil).  An 
acid  forming  the  essential  part  of 
all  drying  oils,  and  the  fluid  part 


of  nearly  all  fats.  Commercial 
oleic  acid  is  a  residuary  product 
in  the  manufacture  of  stearin 
candles,  and  is  commonly  called 
"red  oil."    See  Stearic  Acid. 

Olein  or  elain.  One  of  the  two 
oils,  of  different  degrees  of  fusibi- 
lity, found  in  expressed  oils  and 
fats.  The  less  fusible  is  stearin; 
the  more  fusible,  elain,  subse- 
quently called  olein. 

O'LEO-PHO'SPHORIC  ACID. 
An  oily  matter,  contained  in  the 
human  brain,  chiefly  in  combina- 
tion with  soda.  It  is  said  to  be 
also  present  in  the  yolk  of  egg. 

OLEOB,ESI'NA.  Preparations 
consisting  of  oils,  either  fixed  or 
volatile,  holding  resin  and  some- 
times other  active  matter  in  solu- 
tion. 

OLEO-RESmS.  Native  com- 
pounds of  volatile  oil  and  resin, 
the  proper  juices  of  coniferous  and 
other  plants. 

OLKO-EICINIC  ACID.  An  acid 
procured  by  distillation  from 
castor-oil,  together  with  the  ricinic 
and  stearo-ricinic  acids. 

OLEOSA'CCHARUM  {oleum, 
oil,  saccharum,  sugar).  The  name 
given  to  a  mixture  of  oil  and  sugar 
incorporated  with  each  other,  to 
render  the  oil  more  easily  diflu- 
sible  in  watery  liquors. 

O'LERA .  Plm-al  of  oZms,  a  pot- 
herb. A  class  of  alliaceous  and 
cruciferous  plants,  yielding  the 
allyle-oils,  and  constituting  the 
"  officinal  volatile  pungent  sti- 
muli"  of  Dr.  Duncan. 

O'LEUM  (olea,  the  olive).  Oil  ; 
an  unctuous  liquid,  animal  or 
vegetable.    See  Oil. 

1.  Oleum  animale.  Animal  oil  ; 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  obtained 
by  distillation  from  animal  sub- 
stances, and  called  Dippel's  oil. 

2.  Oleum  ajthereum.  .Ethereal 
oil,  or  oil  of  wine,  used  as  an  in- 
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gredient  in  the  compound  spirit  of 
asther. 

3.  Oleum  sulplmratum.  Sul- 
pliuretted  oil,  formerly  termed 
simple  balsam  of  sulphur. 

4.  Oleum  e  vitellis.  Oil  of  eggs ; 
obtained  by  boiling  the  yolks,  and 
then  submitting  them  to  pressure  ; 
fifty  eggs  yield  about  5oz.  of  oil. 
It  is  used  on  the  continent  for 
hilling  mercury. 

5.  Oleum  tivtm  .  A  name  given 
by  some  Latin  writers  to  bitumen, 
■when  in  a  fluid  state.  See  Bitumen. 

6.  Oleum  hiibuhim.  Neat's-foot 
oil. 

OLFA'CTOEY  (olfacere,  to 
smell).  Belonging  to  the  smell; 
the  name  of  the  first  pair  of  cere- 
bral nerves;  these  are  pale  flat 
fibres,  without  any  distinction 
into  axis,  cylinder,  and  contents, 
but  with  nuclei  set  at  intervals 
along  their  length. 

OLFA'CTUS  {olfacere,  to  smell). 
The  sense  of  smell,  or  the  act  of 
smelling  ;  and,  by  metonymy,  the 
olfactory  organ. 

OLI'BANUM.  A  gum-resin, 
the  produce  of  the  Boswellia  ser- 
rata.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  thus,  or  frankincense,  of  the 
Ancients. 

O'LIGO-  (d\iyos,  little,  few). 
A  term  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
to  denote  that  the  number  of  any- 
thing is  small,  not  indefinite.  It 
is  contrasted  by  the  prefix  pohj- 
(ttoAvs,  many),  signifying  that  the 
number  is  large  and  not  definite  ; 
thus  we  have  o(;«(/o-spermous  and 
yo^y-spermous  fruits. 

Oligo-hcemia  (alfia,  blood).  Oli- 
gemia. Poverty,  thinness,  or  de- 
ficiency of  the  blood,  also  called 
spanaamia.  Olig-uria  {ovpia,  to 
make  water)  is  deficiency  of  the 
urinary  secretion. 

OLIVARIS  {oliva,  an  olive). 
Resembling  an  olive;  hence,  the 


term  corpora  olivaria  denotes  two 
olive-shaped  eminences  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  ;  olivanj  bougie,  a 
bougie  the  end  of  which  is  bul- 
bous ;  olivary  process,  a  process  of 
bone  immediately  in  front  of  the 
sella  turcica,  and  on  which  the  optic 
commissure  rests. 

OLIVE-OIL.  Olivm  oleum.  The 
oil  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Olea  Europa'a,  or  European 
Olive.  This  oil,  when  purified  and 
rendered  limpid,  is  called  by 
watch-makers,  old  oil. 

OLOPHLY'CTIS  (6\o<p\vKrl!,  an 
entire  <^Aukti'j,  or  jjimple).  The 
name  given  by  Alibert  to  the  small 
bulla  of  herpes. 

OMASUM.  The  third  sto- 
mach of  Ruminants;  it  is  also 
called  Psalterium  and  Manyplies 
from  the  many  folds  of  its  mucous 
membrane. 

OME'NTUM  (contr.  of  opimen- 
turn,  from  opimus,  plump).  Epi- 
ploon. The  caul  or  epiploon;  a 
fold  or  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum. 
There  are  four  separate  omenta, 
viz.  —  1.  the  gastro-hepatic,  or 
smaller  omentum,  surrounding  the 
liver,  and  passing  to  the  stomach  ; 
2.  the  gastro-colic,  or  great  omen- 
tum, surrounding  the  stomach, 
and  returning  to  the  transverse 
colon  ;  3.  the  colic  omentum,  sur- 
rounding the  transverse  colon, 
and  passing  backward  to  the 
vertebral  column  ;  and  4.  the  gas- 
tro-splenic  omentum,  connectino- 
the  spleen  with  the  stomach. 

OMO-  {S)/j.os,  the  shoulder  with 
the  upper  arm;  Lat.  humerus). 
Words  compounded  witli  this 
term  belong  to  muscles  attached 
to  the  scapula;  thus  omo-hyo'ideus 
is  the  name  of  a  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  slioulder,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  os  hyoVdos.  It  de- 
presses that  boneand  the  lower  jaw. 

1.  Om-ugra   {&ypa,   a  seizure). 
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Gout  of  the  shoulder  ;  pain  of  the 
shoulder.    See  Agra. 

2.  Omo-plata  {iinoirXari},  the 
shoulder-blade;  sciipula,,  Lat.).  A 
name  of  the  scapula,  or  shoulder- 
blade. 

O'MPHALOCELE  (hii<pa\6s,  um- 
bilicus, tt7)A7j,  a  tumor).  A  rupture 
or  hernia  at  the  umbilicus. 

OMPHALO'DIUM  {l,fx<pci.\6s,  the 
umbilicus).  A  term  applied  by 
Turpin  to  the  centre  of  the  hilum 
of  the  seed,  through  which  the 
nutrient  vessels  pass  to  the  em- 
bryo. 

'OMPHALO  -  MESENTERIC 
(ofKpaAos,  the  umbilicus).  The 
name  of  the  vessels  -vvhich,  at  an 
early  period  of  uterine  life,  are 
seen  to  pass  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  mesentery.  They  are  the 
first  developed  vessels  of  the 
germ. 

OMPHALO-TO'MIA  (6fi<pa\6s, 
the  umbilicus,  roixri,  section).  The 
separation  of  the  umbilical  cord  or 
navel-string. 

ONCO'TOMY  (gy/fos,  a  tumor, 
Tenpeiv,  to  cut).  The  opening  of 
an  abscess  with  a  cutting  instru- 
ment, or  the  removal  of  a  tumor. — 
Dunglison. 

ONEIRODY'NIA  (iveipos,  a 
dream,  b^vurt,  pain).  Disturbed 
imagination  during  sleep,  com- 
prehending night-mare  aad  som- 
namhulism. 

ONTOG'ENESIS  {S^ra,  things 
actually  existing,  yeveais,  crea- 
tion). The  history  of  individual 
development,  from  the  cell-germ 
to  the  perfect  form.  See  Phylo- 
geny. 

ONY'CHIA  {Suv^,  the  nail).  In- 
flammation of  the  matrix  of  the 
nail,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
immediately  surrounding  soft 
parts.  Onychia  maligna  is  a  severe 
form  of  the  dtsoase,  beginning  iu 
the  follicle  of  the  nail,  and  some- 
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times  affecting  the  periosteum  and 
bone. 

ONYCHO-GRYPHOSIS  (g^l,  a 
nail,  gen.  uyvxos  ;  ypuirSs,  curved). 
A  much-curved  (longitudinally  and 
laterally)  overgrown  nail. 
^  ONYCHO-MYCO'SIS 
cvuxos,  a  nail,  /iu/crjs,  a  fungus). 
Onychia  parasitica.  A  parasitic 
disease  of  the  nail.  The  fungus 
has  been  described  as  tricophyton, 
mucor,  mucedo,  &c.  See  Onychia. 

ONYX  (oj/uf ,  the  nail) .  Unguis 
keratitis  suppwans.  A  small  col- 
lection of  pus  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
so  named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  nail.  Some  denote,  by  this 
term,  the  existence  of  pus  between 
the  layers  of  the  cornea,  resem- 
bling the  white  mark  at  the  root 
of  the  nail.    See  Hypopyum. 

ONY'XIS  the  nail).  Adun- 
citas  unguium.  The  growing  of 
the  nail ;  pressure  of  the  margin 
of  the  nail  into  the  flesh. 

OOPHORE'CTOMY  {i>o(p6pou, 
ovarium,  iKTonrj,  excision).  Ex- 
cision of  the  ovary ;  a  classical 
substitute  for  the  unolassical  term 
ovariotomy. 

OOPHORI'TIS  {iiocpSpoi,  egg- 
bearing,  and  -itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation). Inflammation  of  the 
ovarium. 

OPA'CITY  [opacitas,  imper- 
meability to  light,  from  opacus, 
opaque).  Popularly,  film.  Any 
change  which  affects  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  cornea,  from  a  slight 
film  to  an  intense  whiteness,  like 
that  of  mai'ble  or  chalk.  Opacities 
aro  distinguished  into  lewoma  or 
aVougo,  fha  denser  form;  nebula, 
or  haziness,  the  slighter  form ; 
and   macula,    a  small  patch  or 

OPEN  .ESTIVATION.  A  plan 
of  ajstivation  in  which  the  pieces 
grow  quite  apart  neither  over- 
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lapping  nor  toucliing,  as  in  tlio 
petals  of  mignonette. 

OPERA'TION.  Any  exercise 
of  the  surgical  art  performed  by 
the  hand,  or  by  the  assistance  of 
instruments.  It  is  termed  aiinple, 
when  one  kind  of  operation  only 
is  required,  as  incision,  &c.;  covi- 
plicated,  when  it  consists  of  more 
than  one  kind,  as  in  the  operation 
for  cataract,  requiring  incision, 
extraction,  &c. 

OPE'RCULUM,  in  BOTANY 
{op&rire,  to  shut  up).  A  cover  or 
lid  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  lid-like 
extremity  of  the  pitcher-like  leaf 
of  Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia ; 
also  to  the  lid  which  closes  the 
sporangiiim  of  mosses,  the  calyx 
of  Eucalyptus,  &c.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  horny  plate  found  on 
the  foot  of  some  Mollusca,  and 
used  for  closing  the  aperture  of 
the  shell. 

O'PHI ASIS  (d(t>'ia<ris,  abald  place 
on  the  head,  of  serpentine  or 
winding  form).  A  term  applied 
by  C'elsus  to  a  variety  of  Area, 
which  aiprea,ds  in  a,  serpentine  form 
round  both  sides  of  the  head  from 
the  occiput ;  a  variety  of  alopecia 
areata. 

OPHIO'STOjMA  {o<pLs,  a  serpent, 
o-ToVa,  a  mouth).  A  genus  of 
intestinal  worms,  having  their 
mouths  furnished  with  two  lips  ; 
one  species  has  been  found  in  the 
human  subject. 

OPHRYON(6<|)p^s,theeye-brow). 
The  central  point  of  the  glabella. 

OPHTHA'LMIA  {d4>ea\f.ia,  a 
disease  of  the  eyes  accompanied 
by  the  discharge  of  humors  ;  Lat. 
lippiiudo).  A  general  term  for 
inflammation  of  the  eye-ball,  but 
p(;pularly,  though  incorrectly,  ap- 
plied to  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, or  conjunctivitis. 

OPHTHA'LMIA  TARSI.  Ble- 
pharophthalmia.  Inflammation  of 
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the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  edge 
of  the  eye-lids.  AVhen  attended 
with  much  irritation,  it  is  some- 
times termed  tinea  ciliaris,  or 
tinea  palpebrarum,  ovpsorophthal- 
mia. 

OPHTHALM-OD  Y'NIA  {ocpdaX- 
fios,  the  eye,  dSvvri,  pain).  Pain 
of  the  eye,  producing  a  sensation 
as  if  the  ball  were  forcibly  com- 
pressed.   Neuralgia  of  the  orbit. 

OPB.TR\LMO'LOGY  (d<pea\fi6T, 
the  eye,  ASyos,  descriiDtion).  A 
description  of  the  eye  ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
its  appendages.  Oplitlialmorjraphy 
(ypd<pa,  to  delineate)  is  an  anato- 
mical description  of  the  eye. 

OPHTHALMO'METER  {6(pea\- 
fxos,  the  eye,  n4rpou,  a  measure). 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
capacity  of  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

OPHTHALMO-PLE'GIA  (5<^- 
6a\ix6s,  the  eye,  TrATjo-tra!,  to  strike). 
Paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  ;  a  local  com- 
plication of  amaurosis.  Ophthal- 
moplegia externa,  paralysis  of  all 
the  external  muscles  of  tlie  eye- 
ball. Ophthalmoplegia  interna, 
paralysis  of  all  the  internal 
muscles  of  the  eye -ball,  viz.  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  of  the  dilator 
and  si^hincter  muscles  of  tlio 
iris. 

OPHTHALMO-PTO'SIS  {o<p- 
6a\tx.6s,i\\G  eye,  tttuxtis,  prolapsus). 
Prolapsus  of  the  globo  of  the  eye. 
This  term  is  applied  by  Beer,  when 
the  disi^lacemeut  is  caused  by 
division  of  the  nerves  and  muscles 
of  the  orbit,  or  by  paralysis  of  the 
latter. 

OPHTHA'LMO-SCOPE  {6<pea\. 
/j.6s,  the  eye,  a-Koirioj,  to  view). 
An  instrviment  for  viewing  tlio 
interior  of  the  eye. 

OPIANE.  Narcotin.  A.  sub- 
stance procured  from  opium,  and 
K  k 
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named  salt  of  Derosne  from  its 
discoverer.  Opianyl  is  a  substance 
identical  with  meconin,  Nvhicli 
exists  naturally  in  opium. 

O'PIATE  {opiat'U'in,  so.  medica- 
mentum).  An  anodyne ;  a  medi- 
cine which  acts  like  oisium  in 
producing  sleejj,  &c. 

OPIO'PHAGISM  (o'Tnof,  opium, 
ipayiTf,  to  eat).  Opium-eating; 
the  jasychology  of  opium-eating. 

OPISTHOTIC  CENTEE  {li-mcr- 
6(v,  behind,  oSs,  gen.  oito'i,  the 
ear).  One  of  the  centres  of  ossi- 
fication for  the  petro-mastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone;  i'rom 
it  are  formed  the  lower  part  of 
the  petrous  bone,  the  fenestra 
rotunda  and  half  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis.    See  Pro-otic  and  Epi-otic. 

OPISTHO'TONOS  (6-inae(j', 
backwards,  teiVo,  to  bend).  Teta- 
nus of  the  extensor  muscles,  the 
body  being  rigidly  bent  backwards, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  arch.  ' 
(The  substantive  term  is  uttktBoto- 
vla,  or  tetanic  recurvation,  Pliny's 
dolor  inflexibilis ;  opposed  to  i/jL- 
■upodQoTovia,  or  tetanic  procurva- 
tion.)    See  Eviprosthotonos. 

OPIUM.  The  juice,  inspissated 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  the  unrijje 
capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum, 
or  White  Poppy,  grown  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  term  oijium  is  jn'o- 
bably  derived  from  afiomi,  the 
name  given  to  the  dried  juice  in 
the  East.  By  some  wi'iters  it  is 
referred  to  the  Greek  dir6s,  juice. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.  Balsam  of 
Mecca ;  the  most  valued  of  all 
the  balsams,  yielded  by  Protium 
Gileadenso. 

OPOCA'LPASUM.  A  gum 
jielAGAhj  Acacia gummifera ,  called 
also  Inga  sassa.  It  is  the  so-called 
myrrh  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  iwo- 
bably  a  variety  of  the  gum  of 
Bassora  or  Bagdad. 


OPODE'LDOC.  A  solution  of 
soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  volatile  oils.  The 
term  was  introduced  by  Para- 
celsus, but  the  meaning  is,  like 
that  of  many  of  his  terms,  quite 
obscure. 

OPO'PANAX.  A  fetid  gum- 
resin,  formed  of  the  milky  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  wounded 
stalk  or  root  of  the  Opopanax 
chironum,  a  plant  of  the  order 
TJmbellifera3.  It  occurs  in  tears, 
or  in  masses  called  placentcB. 

OPPILA'TION  {oppilare,  to 
close  up).  Obstruction  ;  the  clos- 
ing of  a  cavity  by  adhesion  of  its 
parietes.  The  term  opipilatires 
hasbeenapplied  to  remedies  which 
close  the  pores. 

OPPO'NENS  PO'LLICIS.  A 
muscle  which  arises  from  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist, 
&c.,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thumb. 
It  brings  the  thumb  inwards,  so 
as  to  oppose  the  fingers. 

Opponens  minimi  digiti.  A 
muscle  which  moves  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone  forwards  and 
outwards,  and  thus  increases  the 
concavity  of  the  palm  of  tho 
hand. 

-OPS,  -OPSIA,  -OPIA, -OPTIC 
the  eye,  o^ts,  the  act  of  see- 
ing, oTTTiKtiy,  belonging  to  the  sight ; 
j  from  uTTTOfiat,  to  see).    These  suf- 
I  fixes  relate  to  tho  eye  and  vision, 
as  in  ancHl-ops,  phot-opsjos,  my- 
opia, &c. 

OPTIC  (STrrofiai,  to  see).  Be- 
longing to  the  sight ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  second  pair  of  nerves, 
to  two  thalami  of  the  brain,  Ac. 
Tho  optic  disc  is  the  termination 
of  the  optic  nerve,  as  it  enters  the 
sclerotica. 

Optic  nerve.  This  nerve,  tho 
root  of  which  is  witliin  tho  brain, 
leaves  the  skull  by  a  hole  at  tho 
back  of  tho  orbit,  and  enters  tho 
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back  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  not 
in  the  middle,  but  on  the  inner,  or 
nasal,  side  of  the  centre. 

OPTICS  (oTTTOAtai, to  see).  That, 
branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of 
light  and  vision.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  optics,  properly  so 
called,  which  treats  of  direct 
vision;  catoptrics,  which  treats  of 
reflectedUght ;  and  dioptrics,  which 
treats  of  refracted  light. 

OPTO'METEE,  {oTrrofiai,  to  see, 
fierpov,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  testing  the  relative 
sight  of  patients  who  cannot 
read  without  the  ■  assistance  of 
glasses. 

OKA  SERRA'TA.  The  serrated 
harder  of  the  retina  lying  just 
behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
ciliary  processes. 

ORANGE-PEAS.  The  young 
unripe  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Auran- 
tium,  or  Sweet  Orange.  See  Issxie- 
peas. 

ORAN-GE-SKIN.  An  orange- 
hue  of  the  skin,  chiefly  observed 
in  newly-born  infants,  and  im- 
properly termed  ephelis  lutea  by 
Sauvages. 

ORBICULA'RE  OS  (orliculus, 
a  little  orb).  Os  lenticulare.  The 
small  orhed  bone  of  the  ear,  arti- 
culating with  the  head  of  the 
stapes ;  it  is  only  in  childhood 
that  it  exists  as  a  separate  bone. 

ORBICULA'RIS.  Orbicular; 
having  a  spherical  or  circular 
form.  The  name  of  several  mus- 
cles, viz.  ; — 

1.  Orbicularis  oris,  a  muscle 
constituting  the  substance  of  tho 
lips,  and  often  termed  constrictor 
oris,  sphincter,  or  osculator.  It 
has  been  considered  as  consisting 
of  two  semicircular  muscles,  called 
tho  semi-orbicidaris  superior  and 
inferior.  Tho  vasalis  lahii  superi- 
oris  is  a  small  slip  of  this  muscle, 
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sometimes  extending  to  tho  tip  of 
the  nose. 

2.  Orbicularis  p)alpebrarum,  a 
muscle  arising  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  orbital  process,  and  in- 
serted into  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone.  It 
shuts  the  eye. 

3.  Orbicularis  urethra,  vel 
sphincter  v^rethrce.  A  term  jiro- 
posed  by  Ellis  for  the  layer  of 
muscular  fibres  spread  upon  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra. 

ORBI'CULTJS  CILIA'RIS.  An- 
nulus  or  ciixidiis  ciliaris.  The 
white  circle  formed  by  the  ciliary 
muscle,  marking  the  distinction 
between  the  choroid  and  iris.  A 
similar  circle  defines  the  boundary 
of  the  cornea. 

ORBIT  (orhita,  an  orbit,  a 
track).  The  cavity  under  the 
forehead,  in  which  the  eye  is 
fixed.  The  angles  of  the  orbit 
are  called  canthi. 

Orbital  or  temporo-malar  nerve. 
A  branch  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary nerve,  given  ofli"in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa. 

O'RBITO-SPHE'jSrOID.  The 
name  of  two  bones  [the  lesser 
wings  of  the  sphenoid]  in  the 
human  skull,  constituting  tho 
"  nourapophyses  "  of  the  frontal 
vertebra,  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  archetype  vertebrate  skele- 
ton. 

ORCHE'LLA.  Dyors'  Orchil. 
The  Roccella  tinctoria,  alichenous 
plant,  yielding  orchil  or  archil. 

1.  Orcin.  A  coloiirless  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  Lichen 
dealbutus,  assuming  a  deep  violet 
colour  when  exposed  to  the  joint 
action  of  ammonia  and  air,  owing 
to  tho  formation  of  orcein. 

2.  Orcein.  A  red  colouring 
principle  found  in  archil,  and  re- 
ferred by  Dr.  Kane  to  a  mixture 
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of  two  substances,  differing  in 
their  proportion  with  the  age  of 
the  arohil ;  these  he  calls  alpha- 
orcein  and  beta- orcein,  the  latter 
being  produced  hy  oxidation  of 
the  former. 

3.  Orchil-liquor.  The  name  of 
two  liquid  or  thin  pulpy  substances 
procured  from  the  lichen  Orchella. 
They  are  called  the  blue  and  the 
red  ;  but  they  differ  merely  in  the 
degree  of  their  red  tint. 

4.  Orcein-manna.  A  sweet  sub- 
stance existing  in  certain  species 
of  lichen,  and  regarded  by  Kobi- 
quet  as  a  variety  of  manua. 

O'RCHIS  (i'px's)-  The  testis. 
Hence  the  term  mon-orchicl  de- 
notes a  person  possessed  of  only 
one  testis. 

1.  Orchitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  testis ;  a  term  adopted  by 
Mason  Good,  as  more  appropriate 
than  the  unmeaning  name  hernia 
humoralis. 

2.  Orcho-tomy  {tout),  section). 
Castration ;  the  operation  of  ex- 
tirpating one  or  both  of  the 
testes. 

OEOHISMA'SCULA.  The  Male 
Orchis,  a  plant,  from  the  tubers 
of  which  is  prepared  a  substance 
called  salep,  remarkable  as  the 
source  of  bassorine. 

OEDEE.  1.  A  term  in  biology 
denoting  a  group  of  families  re- 
lated to  one  another  by  structural 
characters  common  to  all.  2.  In 
phrenology  it  denotes  a  love  of 
physical  arrangement ;  its  organ 
is  placed  by  phrenologists  above 
the  eye-brow,  between  those  of 
Colouring  and  Calculation.  3. 
In  botany,  the  term  order  is  used 
synonymously  with  family  and 
tribe. 

OEES.  The  mineral  bodies  from  : 
which  metals  are  extracted.  Tlicse 
are  termed  sulpliuretn  ov  sulphides, 
when   combined  with    sulphur;  i 


oxides,  when  combined  with  oxy- 
gen. 

-OEE'XIA  i6pf^ts,  appetite,  from 
opiyta,  ope|co,  to  extend).  A  ter- 
mination denoting  appetite,  or 
desire,  as  in  a,n.-orexia,  want  of 
appetite ;  djs-orexia,  depraved 
appetite,  &c. 

OEGAN  {opyavov,  an  instru- 
ment). A  part  which  has  a  de- 
terminate office  in  the  animal 
economy,  as  the  heart  in  circula- 
tion, the  lung  in  respiration,  &c. 

OEGA'NIC  and  mOEGA'NIC. 
Terms  used  for  the  classification 
of  compound  substances,  though 
it  is  impossible  strictly  to  define 
the  limits  of  each  class.  Organic 
siibstances  are  produced  by  the 
operation  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  as  starch,  sugar,  &c.  Inor- 
ganic substances  are  obtained  from 
the  mineral  world,  without  the 
operation  of  life,  as  salt,  alum, 
&c.  See  Analysis,  Organic,  and 
Bases,  Organic. 

OEGA'NIC  ATTEACTION.  A 
term  applied  to  the  i^henomenon 
by  which  blood  is  attracted  into 
parts  which  are  capable  of  erec- 
tion, and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  state  of  excitement. 

OEGANIC  DISEASE.  Disease 
which  is  due  to  an  impairment  of 
the  structure  of  any  part  of  the 
body. 

OEGA'NIC  FOECE.  A  term 
applied  to  that  power  which  re- 
sides in  organized  bodies,  on  which 
the  existence  of  each  part  depends, 
and  which  has  the  property  of 
generating  from  organic  matter 
the  individual  organs  necessary 
to  the  wholei.  It  exists  already 
in  the  germ,  and  creates  in  it  the 
essential  parts  of  the  future 
animal.  The  germ  is  potentially 
the  whole  animal ;  during  the 
development  of  the  germ,  the 
essential  parts  which  constitute 
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the  actual  wliolo  are  produced. 
The  result  of  the  union  of  the 
organic  creative  power  and  or- 
gauic  matter  is  called  organism, 
or  the  organized  state. 

OUGA'NIC  MOLECULES.  A 
term  applied  by  Spallanzani  to 
certain  floating  bodies  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  male  semen,  and 
which  he  regarded  as  primordial 
monads  of  peculiar  activity,  exist- 
ing through  all  nature,  and  con- 
stituting the  nutrient  elements  of 
living  matter.  These  are  the 
animalcules,  or  hornuncular  tad- 
poles, of  Leewenhoeck,  the  vital 
fierms  of  Darwin,  &c. 

ORGA'NIC  RADICALS.  A 
term  synonymous  with  Compoimd 
radicids.    See  Radical,  Compound. 

ORGANISMAL  and  ORGANIC. 
Dr.  G.  Wilson  distinguishes  the 
ever-present  elements  of  plants 
and  animals  as  organismal  rather 
than  organic ;  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  whole  of  the  elt-ments 
found  in  living  structures  are  also 
found  in  inorganic  masses  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  organic 
substances,  as  cacodyl,  stibio- 
methyl,  and  zinc-ethyl,  contain 
respectively  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  zinc,  which  are  not  normal 
constituents  of  plants  or  animals, 
and,  unless  in  the  smallest  quan- 
tities, are  deadly  to  all  of  them. 

ORGANIZATION.  A  term  ap 
plied  to  a  system,  composed  of 
several  definite  parts  or  "organs," 
each  of  which  has  its  proper  func- 
tion, but  all  conduce  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  entire  system. 
"  Man,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
"  is  not  an  organism  ;  he  is  an  in- 
telligence served  by  organs." 

(ORGANOLOGY  OF  PLANTS 
{opyavov,  an  organ,  A070T,  an  ac- 
count). That  branch  of  Botany 
which  includes  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  the  cntiro  life  of  the 


plant,  the  investigation  of  the 
relations  which  animals  bear  to 
plants,  and  of  the  part  which 
plants  take  in  the  great  changes 
which  are  going  on  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

ORGANO-METALLIC  BODIES. 
A  numerous  family  of  chemical 
compounds  in  which  compound 
organic  radicals,  as  methyl,  ethyl, 
&c.,  are  united  with  metals,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  elementary  radical  chlorine 
is  combined  with  sodium  and  zinc, 
in  sea-salt  and  chloride  of  zinc. 

ORG  ANON  ADAMANTINE. 
Purkinge's  term  for  the  "enamel- 
organ"  of  the  developing  tooth. 

ORGA'SMUS  {opy6.w,  to  desire 
vehemently).  Orgasm;  a  term 
denoting  evanescent  congestive 
phenomena,  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  one  or  in  several  organs 
at  once. 

ORIFI'CIUM  (os,  a  mouth, 
facere,  to  make).  An  orifice ;  a 
mouth  or  entrance  to  any  cavity 
of  the  body;  hence  orificium  va- 
ginal, that  part  of  the  pudendum 
vphich  is  below  the  level  of  the 
urethra. 

ORIGANUM  VDLGARE.  Mar- 
joram ;  a  labiate  plant,  yielding 
oil  of  thyme,  which,  mixed  with 
olive  oil,  forms  a  stimulating  lini- 
ment. 

O'RIGIN  (origo).  That  from 
which  anything  primarily  pro- 
ceeds, as  the  head  of  a  muscle. 
The  other  extremity,  or  tail,  is 
generally  termed  its  insertion. 

O'RPl  MENT  {auri  pigmentum). 
The  name  usually  given  to  yellow 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  or  sulphar- 
senious  acid;  it  is  the  colouring 
principle  of  the  paint  called  king's 
ijellow. 

O'RSEDEW.  Mannheim,  or 
Dutch  Gold.  An  inferior  sort  of 
gold-leaf,  prepared  of  copper  and 
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zinc,  sometimes  called  leaf-hrass, 
and  principally  manufactured  at 
iVlannheim 

ORSE'LLIC  ACID.  One  of  the 
liclien-acids,  produced  by  Roccella 
tmctona  and  Lecanora  tartarea, 
but  derived  immediately  from  le- 
canoric  acid. 

ORTHO-  (opeds,  straight,  in 
iiatin,  rectus;  in  height,  tqjrifjht 
standing;  inline,  straight,  straight- 
JorwM-d,  opposed  to  crooked). 

1.  Ortho-gncdhous  skull  (yvdOos 
the  jaw).  That  form  of  skull  in 
which  the  bones  of  the  front  of 
the  head  are  placed  straightly 
above  the  jaws,  or  do  not  recede 
backward  from  them.  See  Pro- 
gnathous skull. 

2.  Ortho-pmdia  (7rai5e/a,  the 
rearing  of  children),  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  rearing  of  the  human 
body,  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  physical  de- 
formity. But  the  term  denotes 
mental  culture,  without  reference 
to  medical  or  sm-gical  treatment 

3.  Ortho-pramy.  A  term  intro- 
duced by  Mr  H.  Bigg,  and  applied 
to  the  "mechanical  treatment  of 
deformities,  debilities,  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  human  frame  " 
But  the  verb  bpOowpcLyio,  means, 
to  act  uprightly,  and  relates  to 
ethics  rather  than  to  mechanics. 

4.  Ortlw-pnoea  {■jrv4o,,iohve&ihe). 
An  affection  of  the  breathing 
such  as  cardiac  dyspnoea,  in  which 
the  i^atient  is  obliged  to  maintain 
the  erect  position. 

5.  Ortho-spermous  ((nrepua,  a 
seed).  A  term  applied  to  seeds 
which  are  erect,  as  distinguished 
from  campylo-spermous  and  coelo- 
spermous  seeds. 

6.  Ortho-tropal  (rpeno),  to  turn) 
Orthotropous.  1.  That  which  is 
straight,  and  has  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  body  to  which  it  bo- 
longs,  as  apphod  to  the  emhryo  of 


the  seed,  when  its  radicle  coin- 
cides with  the  hilum;  the  embryo 
IS  then  erect  with  respect  to  the 
seed,  as  m  the  apple,  &c.  2  The 
term  is  also  applied  by  Mirbel  to 
the  axis  of  the  ovule  in  plants 
when  It  is  rectilinear,  the  foramen 
being  at  the  extremity  most  re- 
mote from  the  hilum,  as  in  cistus, 
urtica,  &c. 

ORTHO-,     META-,  PARA-, 
ihese  are  the  prefixes  which  are 
used  to   distinguish    the  thi-ee 
classes  of  the  bisubstitution  pro- 
ducts of  benzene,  as  ori/io-dibro- 
mobenzene,  KieJa-dibromobenzene 
and  imm-dibromobenzene  Ac- 
cording to  Kekule's  hypothesis  of 
the  constitution  of  the  benzene 
nucleus,  ortlio-,  meta-,  a'nd  para- 
compounds  are  those  in  which  the 
substituting  elements  or  radicals 
are  attached  respectively  to  car- 
bon atoms  which  are  united  to 
each_  other  directly,  by  means  of 
one  -intervening  carbon  atom,  or 
by  means  of  two  intervenuicr  car- 
bon atoms.  ° 

OS  (ORIS).  A  mouth;  a  pas- 
sage  or  entrance  into  any  place. 

1.  Os  internum.  The  os  utei-i 
or  orifice  of  the  uterus;  also  called 
OS  tmcm,  or  the  tench's  mouth. 

2  Os  externum.  The  entrance 
ot  the  vagina ;  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  os  internum, 
or  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

OS(OSSIS).  A  bone;  aportion 
ot  the  skeleton,-  constituting  a 
passive  organ  of  locomotion,  as 
distinguished  from  a  muscle,  or 
active  organ  of  this  faculty.  See 
Cavities  of  Bones. 

1.  Ossa  longa,  vel  cylindrica. 
The  long  or  cylindrical  bones, 
occurring  in  the  limbs.  Their 
middle  part  is  called  the  hody  or 
diapkysis,  and  their  centre  is 
traversed  by  a  cylindrical  cavitv, 
called  the  medullary  canal. 
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2.  Ossa  lata,  vel  plana.     The  1 
flat  or  broad  bones,  which  protect 
important  viscera,  or  form  the 
walls  of  certain  caTities,  as  those 
of  the  cranium. 

3.  Ossacrassa.  The  short  bones, 
o-enerally  of  a  globular,  tetrahedral, 
cuboidal,  cuneiform,  or  polyhedral 
form,  and  occurring  in  the  tarsus, 
the  carpus,  and  the  vertebral 
column. 

4.  Processes  of  Bones.  The  name 
given  to'  certain  eminences  by 
which  the  surface  of  bones  is  fre- 
quently surmounted.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  processes,  together 
with  their  peculiar  characters  :— 

a.  Processes  which  belong  to  the 
movable  articulations  are  termed 
heads,  when  they  ar^  nearly  hemi- 
spherical;  and  condyles,^  when 
they  are  broader  in  one  dii-ection 
than  in  the  others. 

(8.  Processes  which  belong  to 
the  immovable  articulations  are 
termed  serrai  or  dentations,  as  in 
the  bones  of  the  cranium;  roots, 
as  in  the  teeth ;  and  rid'jcs,  as  in 
those  articulations  called  schindy- 
leses. 

■y.  Processes  which  serve  for 
the  insertion  of  fibrous  organs, 
whose  points  of  attachment  they 
multiply,  are  termed— 

(1)  According  to  their  general 
form  :  impressions  or  irregu- 
lar eminences,  not  much 
elevated,  but  rather  broad, 
and  formed  of  a  groat 
number  of  small  tubercles 
placed  very  close  together, 
and  separated  by  slight  de- 
pressions ;  lines,  or  unequal 
eminences,  long,  but  not 
very  prominent ;  crests,  or 
eminences  resembling  lines, 
but  broader  and  more  pro- 
minent ;  prominences,  when 
rounded,  broad,  and  smooth ; 


and  tulierosities,yiherL  round- 
ed and  rough. 

(2)  After  the  bodies  to  which 
they  have  been  compared  : 
spinous  processes,  of  the  form 
of  a  spine  ;  styloid,  resem- 
bling a  style  or  pen ;  cora- 
coid,  like  a  crow's  beak ; 
odontoid,  like  a  tooth  ;  and 
mastoid,  like  a  nipple. 

(3)  According  to  their  uses  : 
trochanters,  or  those  which 
are  subservient  to  the  act 
of  turning  ;  and  orhital,  be- 
longing to  the  orbit,  &c. 

(4)  According  to  their  direc- 
tion and  relative  situation  : 
ascending  processes,  vertical, 
transverse,  superior,  &o. 

8.  Processes  which  serve  for  the 
reflexion  of  certain  tendons  which, 
deviate  from  their  original  direc- 
tion are  termed  processes  of  re- 
flexion, 

e.  Processes  which  correspond 
to  cavities  existing  on  the  surface 
of  some  oi-gans  are  called  processes 
of  impression. 

5.  Membrane  of  hones.  A  dense 
fibrous  membrane,  surrounding 
the  bones  in  their  fresh  state, 
except  at  the  surfaces,  by  which 
they  are  articulated  to  each  other ; 
on  the  skull  it  is  called  pericra- 
nium;  on  the  car tUages,  perichon- 
drium; on  the  bones  in  general, 
2:)eriostoum.   See  Ca,vities  of  Bones. 

OS  COEDIS.  The  bony  ring 
which  in  some  animals  surrounds 
the  valvular  openings  of  tho 
heart. 

O'SCHEOOELE  (oVxeo.',  tho 
scrotiim.  /o'iAtj,  a  tumor).  A  hernia 
wluch  has  descended  into  tho 
scrotum. 

OSCILLA'TION  (oscillum,  an 
imago  hung  on  ropes,  and  swung 
up  and  down  in  tho  air).    A  term 
.  applied  by  Boerhaavo  to  muscular 
;   irritability.    See  Irritability. 
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1.  Oscillation  of  the  iris.  A  term 
applied  to  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  (liippus  pu- 
piite),  as  well  as  to  tremblinfr  of 
the  ins,  or  to  its  motion  from 
before  backwards,  and  vice  versa 
sometimes  called  irido-donesis, 
from  Sopeai,  to  quiver. 

2  Oscillating  anther.  Versatile 
anther;  an  anther  which  swiuo-g 
backwards  and  forwards,  from 
being  nicely  balanced  by  its 
middle. 

OSCILLATO'RIA.  Oscillaria. 
A  falamentous  Algaceous  plant 
interesting  to  the  physiologist,  as 
exhibiting  the  first  traces  i  f  or- 
ganic contractility  in  its  simplest 
condition. 

OSCITA'NCY  {oscitare,  to  gape, 
from  OS  ciere,  to  stretch  the 
mouth).  Oscitation.  Yavvnino-,  or 
gaping;  drowsiness. 

OSCULA'TOR  {osculari,  to 
kiss).^  A  name  giren  to  the  orbi- 
cularis oris,  or  muscle  formiuo-  the 
substance  of  the  lips.  ° 

^O'SMiiZOME  (ocTMrj,  odour,  Co,- 
MS,  broth).  Alcoholic  extract  of 
meat.  An  alcoholic  extract  ob- 
tained from  muscular  fibre,  brain, 
&c.,  having  the  taste  and  smell  of 
broth.  It  contains  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance named,  by  Chevreul,  creatin 
from  /rpe'ay,  flesh,  together  with 
creatmin  and  sarcosin 

OSMIDRO'SIS  (dafx'f,,  odour, 
'iSpcoais,  a  perspiringj.  Ephidro.n's 
olens.  Morbid  altfration  of  the 
perspiratory  secretion  with  re- 
gard to  odour.    See  Bromidrosis 

OSMIKI'DIUM.  A  rare  mine- 
ral, consisting  of  an  alloy  of  tlie 
metals  osmium  and  iridium,  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  Gipps- 
land,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria 

O'SMIUM  odour).  An 

element  associated  witli  platinum, 
usually  considered  a  metal.  It  is 
named  from  the  pungent  smell  of 


osmic  acid,  the  volatile  oxide  of 
osmium.  It  is  the  heaviest  known 
metal. 

OSMO'SIS  {u>a-n6s,  impulsion). 
Usmose.  A  word  used  to  express 
the  phenomena  attending  the  pas- 
sage  of  liquids  through  a  porous 
I  septum  or  diaphragm.  See  Endos- 
inose  and  Exosmose. 

1.  Osmometer  {fiirpov,  a  mea- 
sure).   An  apparatus  for  exhibit- 
ing the  osmotic  force.   It  consists 
of  a  porous  vessel  filled  with  a 
saline  solution  and  immersed  into 
pure  water.    The  passage  of  the 
salt  outward  takes  place  entirely 
by  difi"usion,  and  this  molecular 
process  is  not  sensibly  impeded  bv 
the  intervention  of  a  thin  meni- 
brane.    But  the  flow   of  water 
tnward  affects  sensible  masses  of 
fluid,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
movements  which  can  be  correctly 
described  as  a  current.    This  is 
called  osmosis,  and  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of 
diS"usiou. 

2.  Osmotic  Force.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  power  by  which  liquids 
are  impelled  through  moist  mem- 
brane and  other  porous  septa  in 
experiments  of  eudosmose  and 
exosmose. 

OSSAALBA.  Whitehones.  The 
name  given  by  Van  Helmont  to 
the  precipitate  formed  by  the 
natural  salt  of  the  urine,  in  the 
^a•oduction  of  calculus.  By  Para- 
celsus it  was  called  tartar. 

Ossa  deusta  alba.  Ossa  calciuata. 
Bone-ash;  the  white  produce  ob- 
tained by  calcining  bones  in  open 
vessels,  until  the  whole  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  is  burnt  off. 
It  is  also  called  terra,  ossium  or 
bone-earth. 

Ossa  triquetra.  Wormian  hones. 
Small  bones  of  the  skull  found 
usually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lambdoidal  suture. 
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O'SSEIN  (os,  ossis,  a  bone).  A 
peculiar  kind  of  gelatin,  found  in 
bones,  horns,  &c.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  ostein. 

OSSrCULUM  (dim.  of  os,  ossis, 
a  bone).  A  little  bone.  Hence 
the  ossicula  auditils,  a  scries  of 
three  small  bones  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  viz.  the 
malleus,  the  inciis,  and  the  stapes. 
The  last  is  united  with  the  os 
orbiculare. 

OSSIFICA'TION  (os,  ossis,  a 
hone,  fieri,  to  become).  The  for- 
mation of  bone.    See  Calcification. 

O'STEO-  (oaTeof,  a  bone).  A 
prefix  denoting  the  jDresence  of 
hone. 

1.  Ostein.  Another  name  for 
the  osseous  substance  of  bony 
tissue.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  ossein. 

2.  Osteitis  or  ostitis.  Inflam- 
mation of  a  bone.  By  thoi  term 
pseudo-rheumatic  ostitis,  Dr.  Roser 
indicates  the  affection  which  has 
been  variously  described  as  osteo- 
myelitis diffusa,  osteo-iahlebitis, 
&c. ,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
rheumatism,  with  which  it  has 
been  confounded.  See  End-os- 
teitis. 

3.  Osteoid  cancer.  Bone-like  can- 
cer ;  a  sarcomatous  tumor  growing 
in  or  from  a  bone,  especially  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  femur. 

4.  Osteo-anahrosis  {arcippuffis, 
absorption).  A  name  given  by 
Dr.  Cumin  to  the  simple  absorp- 
tion of  bono,  unaccompanied  by 
secre'ion  of  pus.  It  is  by  this 
process  that  Nature  causes  the  re- 
moval of  the  milk-teeth,  &c. 

5.  Osteo-aneunjsm.  Pulsating 
tumor  of  bone,  depending  on  en- 
largement of  the  osseous  arteries. 
The  new  substance  frequently 
partakes  of  an  encephaloid  cha- 
racter, and  suggests  the  term 
enceplialoosteo-aneuri/sm. 


G.  Osteo-arthritis  longa.  Chro- 
nic rheumatic  arthritis.  "  An 
affection  characterized  by  pain, 
stiffness,  and  deformity  of  one  or 
more  of  the  joints,  associated 
with  deposition  of  new  bone 
ai'onnd  them." — Nom.  of  Dis. 

7.  Osteo-blasts  (^KauTava,  to 
germinate).  Large  angular  nu- 
cleated cells  found  in  ossifying 
membrane  and  cartilage,  and  from 
which,  the  bone-substance  is 
formed ;  they  arise  either  from 
cartilage  cells  or  from  leucocytes, 
and  some  of  them  persist  as  bone 
corpuscles. 

8.  Osteo-cancer,  osteo-cephaloma, 
and  malignant  osteoid,  are  terms 
descriptive  of  true  malignant  tu- 
mors of  bone,  constituting  very 
serious  forms  of  cancer. 

9.  Osteo-cele  (K-fjArj,  a  tumor). 
A  hernia  on  w^hich  the  sac  is  car- 
tilaginous and  bony.  Osseous  in- 
duration of  one  or  both  testes. 

10.  Osteo-clasts  (KAaarSs,  broken 
into  pieces).  Osteo-phaga.  A 
term  applied  to  certain  ninltimi- 
cleated  giant-cells  in  bone,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  agents  of  absorp- 
tion. They  are  also  called  myeloid 
corpuscles,  and  myeloplaxes. 

11.  Osteo-copic  (kJttos,  suffering). 
A  term  applied  to  aching  pains  in 
the  bones. 

12.  Osteo -dentine.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  modification  of  the 
fundamental  tissue  of  the  tooth, 
in  which  the  cellular  basis  is  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  layers  around 
the  "  vascular  canals,"  and  con- 
tains "radiated  cells,"  like  those 
of  the  osseons  tissue.  Tho  transi- 
tion of  dentine  to  vaso-dentino, 
and  from  this  to  osteo-dentine,  is 
gradual,  and  the  resemblance  of 
tho  last  to  true  bono  is  very  close. 

13.  Ostuo-gcnesis  {yivfcris,  forma- 
tion).   The  development  of  bono. 

14.  Osteo-graphg  {ypd<pcii,  io  do- 
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scribe).  A  description  of  the 
bones. 

15.  Osteo-lialisteresis  (aAr,  a.\6s, 
salt,  cTTepeai,  to  dejjrive).  This 
term  denotes  a  partial  decalcifica- 
tion of  bone,  and  has  been  ai^plied 
to  local  softening  of  the  bones  of 
the  leg,  accompanied  by^curvatnre. 

16.  Osteology  (\6yos,  an  ac- 
count).   A  treatise  of  the  bones. 

17.  Osteoma.  Bony  tumor ;  a 
calcareous  concretion  deposited 
on  osseous  surfaces,  resembling  a 
node,  and  difiering  from  ordinary 
exostosis  in  not  being  peduncu- 
lated. 

18.  Osteo-malacia  {ixa\aK6s,  soft). 
Mollities  ossium ;  r/iachitis  adul- 
torum.  Softening  of  the  bones 
in  adults.  It  differs  from  true 
Rickets  in  being  never  followed  by 
re-ossification,  but  rather  induc- 
ing softening  of  the  bones,  indi- 
cating deficiency  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  tending  irresistibly  to  a 
fatal  termination. 

19.  Osteo-myelitis  (fiveXn?,  me- 
dulla, marrow).  Inflammation  of 
the  medullary  membrane  lining 
the  central  canals  of  long  bones, 
as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  flat  and 
irregular  bones;  which  delicate 
vascular  membrane  secretes  the 
medulla,  and  is  continued  into 
the  cells  of  the  caucelli  and  the 
Haversian  canals. — Tanner.  See 
End-osteitis. 

20.  Osteo-pcedion{-n-aiSlot',a,child). 
Litliopcedion.  An  osseous  or  stony 
mass  into  which  the  foetus  is  some- 
times found  to  have  been  converted 
in  the  uterus. 

21.  Osteo-phyte  ((purjf,  that 
•which  has  grown).  A  sm.all  bony 
outgrowth  from  the  sui'face  of  a 
bone.    See  Exostosis. 

22.  Osteo-plastic  operation  {irKacr- 
ca>,  to  mould).  The  application 
of  plastic  surgery  for  the  repair 
of  injured  bone. 


23.  Osteo-porosis  (irufio!,  to 
pierce).  The  conversion  of  the 
compact  tissue  of  bone  into  the 
cancellous,  as  the  result  either  of 
senile  changes  or  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

24.  Osteo-pyelitis  {ttvov,  pus).  A 
term  applied  to  the  acute  form  of 
suppuration  of  bone.  The  term 
is  very  objectionable. 

25.  Osteosarcoma  (crdp^,  ilesh). 
Osteo-sarcosis.  A  sarcomatous 
tumor  growing  from  a  bone;  it  con- 
sists of  a  skeleton  of  bony  trabe- 
cula3,  between  the  interstices  of 
which  may  be  recognized  sarcoma- 
tous elements  with  here  and  there 
nodules  of  cartilage. 

26.  Osteo-tomy  {ro^-t),  section, 
from  reixvai,  to  cut).  The  surgical 
removal  of  bone. 

27.  Osteo-tribe  (rpifioi,  to  wear 
by  friction).  An  instrument  for 
the  removal  of  the  carious  jjor- 
tion  of  bone,  in  operations  for 
caries. 

O'STIOLUM  (dim.  of  ostium,  a 
door).  A  little  door ;  the  orifice 
of  the  perithecium  of  some  funga- 
ceous  plants,  as  sphairia. 

O'STIUM  (OS,  the  mouth).  The 
door  of  a  chamber,  the  moutli  of 
a  river. 

1.  Ostium  ahdominale.  The 
orifice  at  the  fimbriated  extremity 
of  the  Fallopian  tube — the  onhj 
place  in  the  whole  body  where  a 
serous  menihrane  communicates 
ivith  the  exterior. 

2.  Ostiiun  uterinum.  The  orifice 
at  the  uterine  extremity  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

OTA'LGIA  (o5s,  wtSs,  the  ear, 
&\yos,  pain).  Otodt/nd.  Ear-ache ; 
pain  of  the  ear.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  otitis. 

OTHYL.  A  name  proposed  by 
Williamson  to  designate  a  gioup 
of  compounds  generally  repre- 
sented by  the  term  acetyl. 
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OTI'TIS  (oSr,  oiTjr,  the  ear,  and 
tlie  suffix  -itisi).  Inflainmatio  auris. 
Inflammation  of  the  ear.  The 
varieties  are — 

1.  Otitis  externa  vel  catarrhalis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  external 
meatus,  which,  when  chronic, 
passes  into  otorrhosa. 

2.  Otitis  interna,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tympanic  cavity, 
usually  combined  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
membrana  tympani. 

OTOCO'NIA  (oSj,  wt6s,  the  ear, 
k6i/is,  dust).  Otoliths.  Small 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime 
found  in  the  membranous  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear,  and  especially  at 
those  points  where  filaments  of 
the  auditory  nerve  make  their 
entrance. 

O'TOCEANE  {ois,  wr6i,  the  ear, 
Kpaviov,  the  skull).  The  cavity 
formed  by  the  modified  vertebral 
elements  for  the  recej)tion  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

O'TOLITHS  {pis,  wt6s,  the  ear, 
\l0os,  a  stone).  Calcareous  con- 
cretions found  in  the  labyrinth  of 
fishes  and  fish-like  amphibia, 
which,  by  being  in  contact  with 
the  membranous  parts  of  the 
labyrinth,  increase  by  their  reso- 
nance the  sonorous  vibrations. 

OTO'LOGY  (o5s,  irJs,  the  ear, 
\6yos,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
structure  of  the  ear  ;  a  treatise  of 
the  ear. 

OTORRHA'GIA  (oSj,  ^r6s,  the 
ear,  fiiiyvvfii,  to  burst  out).  Hai- 
morrhage  from  the  ear. 

OTORRHCE'A  (oSs,  inis,  the 
car,  ^f'oi,  to  flow).  A  purulent  or 
miico-pumlent  discharge  from  the 
ear;  the  designation  of  otitis, 
when  it  has  passed  into  a  chronic 
state ;  it  then  becomes  a  case  of 
otitic  catarrh,  or  catarrh  of  tho 
ear. 


O'TOSCOPE  (oOs,  u,t6s,  the  ear, 
ffKOTTfoi,  to  inspect).  A  flexible 
stethoscope,  one  end  of  which  is 
placed  within  the  external  meatus 
of  the  patient's  ear,  whilst  the 
other  is  applied  to  the  surgeon's. 

OU'LOID  (ouA.1),  cicatrix,  erSos, 
likeness).  Uloid.  Cicatrix-like ; 
a  term  applied  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson 
to  a  form  of  cicatrix  unattended 
by  open  sore,  ulcer,  or  solution  of 
continuity,  and  occurring  in  lupus, 
syiohilji,  and  elephantiasis. 

OUKE'TIC  ACID  (oipov,  urine). 
A  snpiDOsed  new  acid  of  Proust 
and  Bergmanu,  shown  by  Klap- 
roth  to  be  biphosphate  of  soda. 

O'VAL  or  ELLI'PTICAL 
SKULL.  Under  this  name  Dr. 
Prichard  describes  that  form  of 
the  skull  which  Blumenbach 
termed  Caucasian.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  symmetry  of 
its  form — there  being  no  excess 
either  of  prominence  or  compres- 
sion. The  cranial  cavity  is  large, 
the  forehead  full  and  elevated, 
the  face  small  in  proportion  ;  thus 
indicating  the  predominance  of 
the  intellectual  powers  over  the 
instinctive  propensities  more  di- 
rectly connected  with  sensation. 

OVALBU'MEN  (ovum,  an  egg, 
and  alhiinien) .  A  name  given  to 
the  albumen  of  the  hen's  egg,  to 
distingui.sh  it  from  seralbwnen  or 
tho  albumen  of  the  blood.  See 
Albumin. 

OVA'RIAN  TUMOR.  Ovarian 
dropsy  ;  cystic  disease  of  the  ovary. 
The  conversion  of  the  ovary,  or  of 
parts  of  it,  into  cysts,  which  are 
simple  or  unilocular ;  compound, 
multilocular,  or  proliferous;  or 
dermoid  cysts,  tho  lining  mem- 
brane of  which  has  the  power  of 
producing  hair,  teeth,  sebaceous 
matter,  &c. — Tanner. 

0  V  A  R 1 0 '  T  O  M  y .  Essectio 
ovarii.    An  unclassioal  term  for 
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the  operation  of  removing  the 
ovarium,  in  states  of  disease,  by 
means  of  the  knife.    See  Ovaritis. 

OVARI'TIS.  An  unclassical 
and  otherwise  incorrect  term  for 
inflammation  of  the  ovarium.  In 
the  first  place,  ovarium  is  an  un- 
classical word  ;  in  the  next  place, 
it  is  combined  with  a  Greek  ter- 
mination. The  term  odritis, 
though  not  unclassical,  is  incor- 
rect, for  udpiof,  oarium,  is  a  small 
ovum,  not  an  ovarium.  1]^e  cor- 
rect term  is  oophoritis,  derived 
from  £}o(p6pos,  ouphorus,  bearing 
ova,  and  thus  designating  inflam- 
mation of  the  ovum-bearer,  or 
"  ovarium." 

OVA'RIUM.  An  unclassical 
term  applied  to  the  organ  which 
contains  the  ova  of  animals  and 
plants.  The  ovaries  of  the  human 
subject,  formerly  called  testes 
muliebres,  are  two  small  oval 
bodies  situated  in  the  substance 
of  the  broad  ligaments. 

Ovarium,  in  plants.  The  hollow 
case  at  the  base  of  the  pistil, 
enclosing  the  ovules.  It  is 
said  to  be  inferior,  when  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  contracts  an 
adhesion  with  its  sides  ;  superior, 
when  no  such  adhesion  exists ; 
consequently,  an  inferior  ovary 
involves  a  superior  calyx  ;  a  supe- 
rior ovary,  an  inferior  calyx. 
When  an  ovary  adheres  to  the 
calyx  merely  by  its  back,  it  is 
termed  parietal. 

OVI  ALBUMEN.  White  of 
egg;  the  liquid  albumen  of  the 
egg  of  Gallus  Banckiva  (var.  do- 
mesticus).  Ovi  viteUns  is  the 
yolk  of  the  egg.    See  Ovalhumen. 

OVICA'PSULE.  The  capsule 
of  the  ovum,  which  in  many  in- 
vertebrata  is  insulated  from  the 
proper  tissue  of  tho  ovary,  and 
may  even  escape  with  the  ovum  ; 
but,  in  the  oviparous  vertebrata, 


coalesces  with  the  theca  of  the 
ovary,  forming  there  what  is 
termed  the  calyx. 

OVINA'TION  {ovinus,  of  a 
sheep).  The  process  of  inoculat- 
ing the  human  subject  wdth  the 
virus  of  sheep-pox,  -which  was 
practised  in  1847. 

OVI'FAROUS  {ovum,  an  egg, 
parire,  to  bring  forth).  Animals 
which  bring  forth  their  young  in 
the  egg.  Ovo-viviparous  animals 
are  oviparous,  but  the  ova  are 
hatched  within  the  body  of  the 
parent,  as  in  the  viper. 

P'VISAC.  The  sac  or  bag  con- 
taining the  ovum  in  Vei-tebrates  ; 
in  Mammalia  it  is  termed  the 
Graafian  Follicle. 

OVU'LIGEE  (ovulum,  a  little 
egg,  gerere,  to  bear).  The  name 
of  a  new  kind  of  hydatid,  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  wrist.    See  Hydatis. 

O'VULUM  (dim.  of  ovum,  an 
egg).  A  little  egg;  a  term  com- 
monly used  synonymously  with 
ovum.    See  Ovimi. 

1.  Ovula  Graafiana.  Serous 
vesicles  found  in  the  structure  of 
the  ovarium — the  ova  in  which 
the  future  embryo  is  developed. 

2.  Ooula  of  Naboth.  Small 
vesicles  found  within  and  around 
the  OS  uteri,  and  mistaken  by  Na- 
both for  ova. 

3.  Ovule  of  pi^ctnts.  A  small 
pulpy  body,  borne  by  the  placenta, 
and  gradually  changing  into  a 
seed ;  a  rudimentary  seed.  It 
consists  of  two  tunics  and  a  nu- 
cleus. 

OVUM.  An  egg;  a  small  vesi- 
cle within  the  ovarium,  contain- 
ing tho  embryo,  or  rudiments  of 
the  foetus. 

1.  Ovalis.  Egg-like.  Hence 
the  term  ovale  is  applied  to  a 
foramen  situated  between  tho 
auricles  in  the  foetus. 
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2.  Ovi-duct  {ductus,  a  canal). 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Fallopian  tube,  which  conducts 
the  ovum  to  the  uterus. 

3.  Ovisac.  The  sac  of  the  ovum  ; 
another  name  for  the  Graaffian 
vesicle. 

OX-AOETA  LIGATUEE.  A 
ligature  for  tying  artei-ies,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Barwell.  It  is  made 
from  the  middle  coat  of  the  aorta  of 
the  ox,  which  is  cut  into  strips, 
stretched,  and  kept  in  antiseptic 
gauze. 

OX-BILE.  Fel  hovinum,  vel 
tauri.  Extract  of  ox-bile,  recently 
re-introduced  into  practice  in 
dyspepsia  and  biliary  derange- 
ment. 

O'XALIC  ACID.  Hydrogen 
oxalate.  An  acid  existing,  as  an 
acid  salt  of  potash,  in  many 
plants,  particularly  in  species  of 
Oxalis  and  Bumex.  It  is  called 
salt  of  sorrel.  Its  compounds  are 
called  oxalates. 

OXALU'RIA  (oxalate,  and 
ovpeai,  to  make  water).  A  condi- 
tion of  the  urine  characterized  by 
the  persistent  presence  of  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime. 

O'XEOLES  (S^os,  vinegar). 
Acetica.  The  name  given  by  the 
French  pharmacologists  to  medi- 
cated vinegars,  or  solutions  of 
medicinal  substances  in  vinegar. 

OXIDATION.  1.  The  chemical 
process  of  converting  metals  or 
other  substances  into  oxides,  by 
combining  with  them  a  cei'tain 
portion  of  oxygen.  2.  The  p/ii/- 
siological  process  by  which  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  hEcmo- 
globin  of  the  blood  combine  in  the 
lungs,  thus  converting  partially 
reduced  hffimoglobin  into  oxyhoD- 
moglobin. 

O'XIDE.  A  compound  of  oxy- 
gen witli  another  element.  The 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  osido 


is  indicated  by  the  use  of  prefixes  : 
thus  a  prot-oxide  contains  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen ;  a  sesgtw- 
oxide,  one  and  a  half ;  abm-oxide, 
also  called  jjer-oxide,  the  greatest 
amount  of  oxygen,  which  does  not 
possess  acid  properties. 

Oxide,  indifferent.  An  oxide 
which  is  neither  an  acid  nor  a 
base.  Water  is  an  indifferent  non- 
metallic  oxide  ;  the  black  oxide, 
or  binoside  of  manganese,  is  an 
indifferent  metallic  oxide. 

Oxide  of  oxijgen.  This  singular 
term  has  beeu  suggested  by  the 
idea  that  "  oxygen  in  its  ordinary 
condition,  as  it  exists  in  the  at- 
mospihere,  is  really  an  oxide  of 
oxygen,  consisting  of  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  in  opposite  states,  and 
that  the  smallest  particle  of  oxy- 
gen which  can  exist  in  the  sepa- 
rate state  is  really  composed  of 
two  atoms.  This  smallest  particle 
of  free  oxygen  would*  be  appro- 
priately termed  a  molecule  of  oxy- 
gen, whilst  an  atom  of  oxygen 
would  be  defined  as  the  smallest 
particle  luMch  can  exist  in  a  state 
of  comhination.  If  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  were  taken  to  be 
16,  the  molecular  weight  would  be 
^2."—Bloxam's  Chemistry,  1867. 

OXY-  (o^us,  acid).  A  prefix, 
denoting  in  some  terms  the  pre- 
sence of  acidity ;  in  others,  the 
presence  of  oxygen;  in  a  third 
class  of  terms,  acuteness  of  sense 
or  function;  and,  lastly,  sharp- 
pointedncss. 

O'XYGEN  (o|uy,  acid,  yevvau,  to 
generate).  A  permanent  gas  which 
forms  about  a  fifth  (by  volume)  of 
atmospheric  air,  about  one- third  of 
the  solid  earth,  and  about  nine- 
tenths  of  water;  it  ia  cajjable  of 
supporting  flame,  and  is  essential 
to  the  respiration  of  animals.  Its 
present  name  was  proposed  by 
Lavoisier,  from   the  supposition 
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that  it  was  the  sole  cause  of 
acidity.  It  was  called  by  Priestley 
clepMogisticated  air;  by  Scheele, 
empyreal  air;  and  by  Condorcet, 
vital  air. 

1.  Oxygen  Water.  A  solution  of 
oxygen  in  water.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  oxygenated 
water,  which  is  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen;  nor  with  Searle's  omj- 
genoiis  aerated  water,  which  is 
aqueous  solution  of  the  protoxide 
of  nitrogen. 

2.  Oxygenated  Water.  A  new 
kind  of  aerated  water,  also  called 
binoxide  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
and  employed  as  a  medicinal  beve- 
rage. Each  bottle  of  the  patented 
water  is  said  to  contain  nine  fluid 
ounces  of  pure  distilled  water  and 
about  4'6  grains  of  gaseous  oxy- 
gen. 

3.  Oxygen  acid  salts.  A  term 
applied  to  all  compounds  consist- 
ing of  a  binary  acid  oxide  with  a 
binary  basic  oxide. 

4.  Oxy-acid  or  oxacid.  An  acid 
containingoxygen,  as  distinguished 
from  a  hydr-acid  or  acid  contain- 
ing no  oxygen.  The  relative  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  difierent 
acids  formed  by  the  same  element 
with  this  substance  is  indicated  by 
prefixes  and  terminations.  See 
Acid. 

5.  Oxy-calcium  light.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light, 
prodiiced  by  employing  coal-gas 
instead  of  hydrogen. 

6.  Oxy-genation.  A  term  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  oxida- 
tion ;  it  differs,  however,  from  it 
in  being  of  more  general  import, 
every  union  with  oxygen  being 
an  oxygenation ;  whereas  oxidation 
takes  place  only  when  an  oxide  is 
formed. 

7.  Oxy-alcolwl  hloio-pipe.  An 
apparatus  contrived  by  Dr.  JIarcet 
for  increasing   tomperaturo.  It 


consists  in  ui-ging  the  flame  of  an 
alcohol  lamp  by  a  blow-pipe  sup- 
plied with  oxygen  gas. 

8.  Oxy-cldoride.  A  combination 
of  an  oxide  and  a  chloride  of  the 
same  metal,  excepting  the  potas- 
sium family.  The  oxychlorides 
are  commonly  termed  suhmuriates, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  con- 
sist of  hydrochloric  acid  combined 
with  two  or  more  equivalents  of 
an  oxide. 

9.  Oxy-liwrnoglohin.  The  natural 
state  of  hsemoglobin,  in  which  the 
presence  of  oxygen  can  be  de- 
tected,—as  opposed  to  the  un- 
natural  state,  in  which  the  oxygen 
is  eliminated  by  reason  of  accident, 
poison,  the  action  of  chloroform, 
&c.    See  Haimoglohin. 

10.  Oxy-liydrogenhlow-pipe.  An 
apparatus  for  burning  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  mixed  ^^^th  half  its 
volume  of  oxygen. 

11.  Oxy-hydrogen  light.  Alight 
introduced  by  Lieut.  Drummond. 
It  is  described  under  the  term 
Drummond' s  Light, 

12.  Oxy-iodine.  A  name  given 
by  Davy  to  anhydrous  iodic  acid, 
or  the  compound  of  oxygen  and 
iodine.  Its  compounds  with  me- 
tallic bases  were  called  oxyiodes, 
and  by  Gay-Lussac,  iodates. 

13.  Oxy-muriate  of  lime.  Chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  bleaching-powder, 
prepared  by  exposing  thin  strata 
of  recently  slaked  lime  in  tine 
powder  to  an  atmosphere  of  chlo- 
rine. The  gas  is  absorbed  in  large 
quantity,  and  combines  directly 
with  the  lime. 

14.  Oxy-mnriaiic  acid.  The 
former  name  of  chlorine ;  it  was 
also  formerly  called  dephlogisti- 
cated  marine  acid ;  and  by  the 
French,  oxygenized  muriatic  acid. 
See  Chlonne. 

15.  0.vy-pnissic  acid.  A  name 
formerly  given  to  chloro-oyanic, 
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or  cliloro-prussio  acid,  from  its 
being  supposed  that  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  had  acquired  oxygen  on 
being  mixed  with  chlorine. 

16.  Oxy-salt.  A  compound  in 
■which  oxygen  is  found  both  in  the 
acid  and  in  the  base;  thus,  in 
phosphate  of  soda,  it  is  associated 
with  phosphorus  in  phosphoric 
acid,  and  with  sodium  in  soda. 

17.  Oxy-sulphion.  A  terra  pro- 
posed by  Daniell  in  explanation  of 
his  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
certain  salts.  Thus,  in  sulphate  of 
soda,  he  supposed  the  oxygen  to 
be  transferred  to  the  sulplraric 
acid,  forming  a  compound  which 
has  never  yet  been  isolated,  con- 
sisting of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur 
and  four  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
and  that  this  is  combined  with 
sodium.  Graham  denominates  it 
a sttZp/iaicmZe  composed  of  sulphat- 
oxyrjeii  and  sodium. 

O'XYMEL  {h^is,  acid,  ^e'Ai, 
honey).  A  mixture  of  clarified 
honey  and  acetic  acid,  diluted 
with  distilled  water.  Oxyinel  of 
Squill  consists  of  vinegar  of  squill 
mixed  with  honey. 

OXY-NA'ECOTINE.  A  new 
opium-alkaloid  procured  during 
the  preparation  and  purification 
of  narcotine  from  opium,  and 
bearing  to  narcotine  the  relation- 
ship of  benzoic  acid  to  benzoic 
aldehyde. 

OXY'NTIC  GLANDS  (o^is, 
sharp).  The  term  applied  by 
Langley  td  the  fundus  glands  of 
Heidenhain,  as  they  secrete  the 
acid  of  tho  gastric  juice.  See 
Delomorplioufi. 

OXY'OPIA  {o^is,  sharp,  6^is, 
vision).  Acuteness  of  sight.  In- 
creased sensibility  of  the  retina, 
by  which  tho  smallest  objects  are 
clearly  seen,  for  a  few  moments, 
in  an  extremely  weak  light;  yet, 
excepting  at  such  periods,  even 


larger  objects  are  not  seen  in  the 
same  degree  of  light. 

OXYPHO'NIA  (oiis,  sharp, 
(pcovTi,  voice).  Acuteness,  or  shrill- 
ness of  voice;  synonymous  with 
paraplwnia  clanrjens. 

OXYTO'CIC  EEMEDY  (o^ut($- 
Kiov  (papixaKov ;  from  o|us,  sharp, 
quick,  and  tIkto!,  to  bring  forth 
young).  A  medicine  for  promot- 
ing quick  delivery  in  protracted 
labour,  as  ergot,  quinine,  &c. 

OXYU'RIS  VERMIUULA'EIS. 
Ascavis  vermicular  is.  The  small 
thread-worm ;  a  nematoid  hel- 
minth, infesting  the  rectum,  and 
sometimes  found  in  the  uterus 
and  vagina. 

OYSTER-SHELLS,  PRE- 
PARED. TestcG  preparatw.  The 
shells  of  the  Ostrea  edulis,  or  Com- 
mon Oyster;  they  yield  carbonate 
of  lime  intimately  blended  with 
some  phosjjhate  of  lime  and  animal 
matter. 

OZ^'NA  {6Cri,  a  stench).  A 
most  offensive  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  due  to  the  presence  of 
scrofulous  or  of  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
or  to  necrosis  caused  by  syiohilis, 
or  as  the  result  of  a  severe  blow. 
See  Rhinorrhcea. 

OZO-BENZINE.  Anew  explo- 
sive substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  ozone  upon 
benzine. 

OZOKE'RITE  {8Cw,  to  smell, 
KTtpds,  wax  ;  in  plural,  K-npol,  wax- 
tapers).  A  common  mlncralogical 
designation  of  "  earth-wax,"  or  the 
natural  paraffin,  occurring  in  6a- 
licia  and  tho  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains. It  is  a  carburet  of  hy- 
drogen. 

O'ZONE  to  omit  a  smell). 

A  condensed  or  allotropic  modi- 
fication of  oxygen,  occasioned  by 
repeated  electrical  discharges,  and 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  penc- 
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trating  odour  and  an  increased 
power  of  oxidation.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  ozone  is  really  the 
negative  atom  of  oxygen  detached 
from  the  positive  atom  or  antozone, 
associated  with  it  in  the  molecule. 
See  Oxide  of  Oxygen. 

Ozone  is  simply  a  form  of  oxy- 
gen in  which  three  atoms  are 


condensed  into  the  molecule,  while 
ordinarily  there  are  but  two. 
Ozone  is  one  and  a  half  times  as 
dense  as  normal  oxygen. 

OZONO'MBTER  (ozone,  and 
ixirpov,  a  measure).  Ozonoscope. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  tbe 
quantity  of  ozone  contained  in  the 
atmosphere. 


P. 


PA'BULUM.  Forage,  food  for 
cattle.  The  "animal  heat"  and 
"animal  spirits"  are  called  the 
pahula  vitw,  or  food  of  life. 

PACCHIO'NI'S  GLANDS.  The 
small,  round,  whitish  granulaiions 
found,  some  projecting  into  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  others 
on  the  external  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  near  that  sinus,  and 
fitting  into  depressions  in  the  cal- 
Taria;  they  are  much-enlarged 
normal  arachnoid  villi,  and  not 
conglobate  glands,  as  described  by 
Pacchioni. 

PACHY-BLEPHAEO'SIS 
(ttuxvs,  thick,  ^Kitpapov,  the  eye- 
lid).   Thickening  of  the  tissue  of 
the  eye-lid,  from  chronic  inflamma-  ■ 
tion. 

PACHYDE'EMATO  CELE 
(iraxus,  thick,  S^pfxa,  Sfp/xaros,  skin, 
KTjAri,  tumor).  Hypertrophy  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  forming  a  tumor, 
with  few  blood-vessels  running 
through  it. 

PACHYD'EEMIA  {naxis  and 
Sep/xa).  A  chronic  overgrovrtb  of 
tiie  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 
See  Elephantiasis. 

PACHYLO'SIS  (TraxuAo'y,  thick- 
ish,  from  Trax^s,  thick).  Pachy- 
dermia.   Thickening  and  coudou-  ( 


sation  of  the  skin,  resulting  from 
hypertrophy  of  its  papilloe ;  re- 
ferred by  Willan  to  ichthyosis. 
The  thickened  skin  is  properly 
called  pachyloma.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

PACHYMENINGI'TIS  (Trax^r, 
thick,  and  vieningitis).  Inflam- 
mation of  the  dura  mater,  charac- 
terized anatomically  by  production 
of  cellular  new  membranes,  gene- 
rally vascular,  on  the  internal  face 
of  the  dura  mater. 

PACI'NIAN  CORPUSCLES. 
Small  oval  bodies  situated  on 
the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
nerve-fibres,  chiefly  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  named  after  Pacini,  an 
Italian  anatomist. 

PyEDOTRO'PHIA  {wals,  irailis, 
a  child,  Tpe<\>a>,  to  nourish).  That 
branch  of  hygiene  which  treats 
of  the  nourishment  of 'infants  and 
children.  The  term  is  used  by 
Plato. 

PA'GINA.  Literally,  a  page  of 
a  book.  A  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  surface  of  a  leaf  ;  the  upper 
surface  being  called  pagina.  supe- 
rior, the  lower  surface,  pagina 
inferior. 

PAINTERS'  COLIC.  Coluvi 
pictorum  ;   colum  ex  2)/«?)!6o.  A 
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species  of  colic  incident  to  lead- 
miners  and  painters,  from  the  use 
of  lead.  It  is  also  called  Devon- 
shire colic  and  colic  of  Poitou 
{colica  Pictonum),  fi'om  its  former 
frequency  in  those  parts. 

Painters'  Purge.  A  medicine 
used  in  painters'  colic,  consisting 
of  senna,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  wine  of  antimony. 

PAIES,  CHEMICAL.  In  the 
unorganized  kingdom  the  elemen- 
tary substances  are  generally  com- 
bined by  the  force  of  affinity, 
either  two  and  two  in  pairs,  or  the 
pairs  themselves  forming  double 
pairs,  and  in  some  few  cases  even 
the  double  pairs,  united.  In  the 
organized  kingdom,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  four  elements  do  not 
enter  into  binary,  but  at  least  into 
ternoA-y  or  quaternary  combina- 
tions, without  first  forming  pairs. 

PALATOSCHI'SIS  (palatum, 
the  palate,  (rx'T")  to  split).  Cleft 
palate. 

PALA'TUM.  1.  A  general  term 
for  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  palatum  durum,  vel  ostium,  or 
hard  palate,  forma  the  hard  roof 
of  the  mouth  ;  the  palatum  molle, 
or  velum  pendulum  palati,  or  soft 
palate,  is  the  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane and  muscles  situated  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  2. 
In  bota,ny,  the  term  palate  denotes 
the  projecting  portion  which  closes 
the  mouth  of  a  personate  corolla, 
as  in  antirrhinum. 

1.  Palatine  nerves.  The  three 
descending  branches— the  anterior, 
the  middle,  and  the  posterior— of 
the  spheno-palatino,  or  Meckel's, 
ganglion. 

2.  Palato  -  glossus.  A  muscle 
which  passes  between  the  soft 
palate  and  the  side  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue.  This  muscle  with  its 
fellow  constitutes  the  constrictor 
isthmi  faiicium. 


3.  Palato-labialis.  The  name 
given  by  Chaussier  to  the  external 
maxillary  or  facial  artery. 

4.  Palato -pharyngeus,  or  thyro- 
staphylinus.  A  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  the  pharynx.  It  draws 
the  uvula  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  closes  the  back  of  the 
nostrils.  See  Balpingo-pliaryn- 
jrews. 

5.  Palato -salpingeus.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  circumflexus  palati 
muscle,  from  its  origin  and  inser- 
tion. 

PA'LEA.  Chaff.  Thetermpa- 
lem  is  applied  to  the  minute 
colourless  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
florets  of  a  capitulum  ;  and  to  the 
floral  envelope  of  grasses,  which 
immediately  surrounds  the  sexual 
organs. 

Paleaceous.  Chaffy ;  covered 
with  paleaB,  or  membranous  scales, 
as  the  receptacle  of  some  compo- 
site plants. 

PALLA'DIUM.  A  rare  metal, 
obtained  from  platiniferous  mine- 
rals and  from  a  certain  Brazilian 
gold-ore ;  in  appearance  it  is  in- 
termediate between  platinum  and 
silver.    See  Hyclrogenium. 

PA'LLIATIVES  {pallium,  an 
upper  garment  worn  by  the 
Greeks).  Medicines  which  pro- 
duce merely  temporary  relief,  thus 
palliating  or  cloking  the  disease. 
Palliation,  in  the  present  day, 
merely  extenuates,  without  deny- 
ing, an  evil ;  its  etymology  sug- 
gests the  attempt  to  entirely  con- 
ceal it. 

PALLIUM.  The  term  applied 
to  the  mantle  of  Mollusca. 

PA'LLOR  (pallere,  to  bo  pale). 
Paleness.  We  meet  with  albus 
pallor,  luteus  pallor,  gelidus  pallor, 
white,  yellow,  cold  paleness,  re- 
spectively. 
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PALM  OIL.  The  produce  of 
Elais  Guineensis  and  other  species 
of  palm,  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  candles.  Pal- 
mitic acid  is  found  in  the  free  state 
in  palm  oil. 

PALMA  (iraXdiJLv).  The  palm  of 
the  hand ;  the  internal  soft  part 
of  the  hand;  by  metonymy,  the 
hand. 

1.  Palmar  arch.  A  branch  of 
the  radial  artery,  which  passes 
over  the  metacarpal  bones.  The 
superficial  paZina?-  arch  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  ulnar  artery, 
■which  also  crosses  the  metacar- 
pus. 

2.  Palmar  nerves.  The  sujDer- 
ficial  palmar  are  derived  from 
the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  ;  the 
deep  palmar  nerve  from  the  ulnar 
alone. 

3.  Palmaris  longus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  OS  humeri,  and  spread  out 
into  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  which 
is  finally  fixed  to  the  roots  of 
all  the  fingers.  It  is  a  flexor  of 
the  wrist. 

4.  Palmaris  hrevis.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  wrist  and  the  palmar  apo- 
neurosis, and  inserted  into  the 
skin  of  tho  inner  edge  of  the 
hand  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  pal- 
maris cutaneus.  It  contracts  the 
skin  of  the  palm. 

PA'LMATE  (palma,  the  palm 
of  the  hand).  A  form  of  leaf, 
having  five  lobes,  with  the  mid- 
ribs radiating  from  a  common 
point  at  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
and  resembling  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

1.  Palmati-fid.  A  variety  of 
the  palmate  loaf,  in  which  tho 
lobes  are  divided  as  far  down  as 
half  the  breadth  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Palmati-partite.  A  variety 
of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the 


lobes  are  divided  beyond  the 
middle,  and  the  parenchyma  is 
not  interrupted. 

3.  Palmati-sected.  A  variety 
of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the 
lobes  are  divided  down  to  the 
midrib,  and  the  parenchyma  is 
interrupted. 

4.  Palmati-loliate.  A  variety 
of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the 
lobes  are  divided  to  an  uncertain 
depth.    See  Pinnate. 

PALMINE.  A  solid  odorous 
fat  procured  from  castor  oil.  Pal- 
viic  acid  is  a  fatty  acid  procured 
from  palmiue  and  other  fats. 

PALPA'TION  (palpare,  to  feel). 
The  act  of  feeling ;  manual  exa- 
mination, or  a  method  of  explor- 
ing the  abdomen  by  touch  and 
pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining its  form,  size,  &c. 

PALPEBEA  or  PALPEBRUM 
(palpebrare,  to  wink).  The  eye- 
lid. The  term  is  generally  used 
in  the  plural  number,  as  palpe- 
brcB  or  palpebra,  according  to  the 
difierent  terminations  of  the  first 
and  second  declensions.  The  term 
has  sometimes  been  applied,  by 
metonymy,  to  the  eye-lashes,  but 
for  this  the  word  cilia  is  the 
proper  designation. 

Palpebralis.  The  name  of  the 
internal  portion  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscle. 

PA'LPI  {palpo,  to  touch).  Tac- 
tile organs  attached  to  the  labium 
and  maxillas  in  some  insects. 

PALPITA'TION  {palpitare,  to 
throb).  Nervous  palpitation.  A 
term  denoting  frequent,  strong, 
and  tumultuous  movements  of  the 
heart,  without  appreciable  orga- 
nic lesion.  When  this  afiection 
results  from  loss  of  blood,  it  is 
termed  reaction. 

PALSY.  The  popular  term 
for  paralysis.  Peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  cause 
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or  symptoms  of  the  disease  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
terms,  Zead-palsy,  or  dropped  hand, 
produced  by  the  influence  of  lead  ; 
creeping --pa]  sy,  or  tuasting  ■■palsy, 
extending  from  a  limited  to  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  body ;  jner- 
curial  palsy,  occasioned  by  expo- 
sure to  the  fumes  of  mercury ; 
and  shaking -TpaAsj,  characterized 
by  a  trembling  motion  of  [the 
limbs  or  body.    See  Paralysis. 

PALU'DAL  FEVEE  {palus, 
paludis,  a  marsh  or  fen).  An- 
other name  for  intermittent  fever 
or  ague,  suggestive  of  a  cause. 

PAMPI'NIFORM  {pa-mpinus, 
a  tendril,  forma,  likeness).  Ee- 
sembling  a  tendril  ;  as  applied  to 
the  smaller  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  'spermatic  cord,  from  their 
peculiar  tendril-like  arrangement. 

PAN-  (neuter  gender  of  iras, 
wavrSs,  all).  Panta,  pi.  All ;  every 
one.  Hence  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Pan-chrestus  (xprjcrSs,  use- 
ful). A  term  applied  to  a  medi- 
cine in  the  same  sense  as  panacea, 
from  its  general  usefulness. 

2.  Pan  -  chyinagogues  (xvij.6s, 
juice,  &ya>,  to  expel) .  The  former 
name  of  purgatives  which  caused 
evacuations,  mixed  nearly  equally 
with  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Thus,  calomel  was 
called  panchymagogum  minerale. 

3.  Pan-clemic  (Stj^os,  the  people). 
Affecting  all  the  people  of  a  dis- 
trict ;  a  term  synonymous  with 
epidemic.    See  Sndemic. 

4.  Pant-agoga  (&yco,  to  expel). 
Medicines  which  expel  all  morbid 
matters;  a  term  synonymous  with 
panchyma.gogues. 

5.  Pa.nto-phohia  ((p6Pos,  fear). 
A  fear  or  dread  of  all  things  ;  a 
term  used  by  the  old  writers  as 
expressive  of  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia. 

PANACE'A  (irSf,  all,  ^K^ofiai,  to 
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!  heal).  A  universal  remedy ;  a 
1  catholicon ;  a  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  remedies  of  high  repute. 
Thus  we  had  panacea  duplicata, 
or  bisulphate  of  potass;  panacea 
Glauheriana,  or  kermes  mineral ; 
panacea  mercurialis,  or  calomel ; 
panacea  vegetahilis,  or  saflEron  ; 
panacea  lapsorum,  or  arnica. 

PANA'EIS,  PANAEPCIUM 
{panaricium.,  corrupted  from  pa- 
ronychium,  a  disease  of  the  finger- 
nails).   See  Paronychia. 

PA'NOREAS  (ira^,  all,  Kpe'ar, 
flesh).  A  conglomerate  gland, 
situated  transversely  across  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
Its  fluid  resembles  in  some  re- 
spects that  of  the  salivary  glands, 
and  hence  the  pancreas  has  been 
called  the  abdominal  salivary 
gland.  In  cattle  it  is  called  the 
stveet-hread. 

1.  Small  Pancreas.  Lesser  Pan- 
creas. The  lower  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  lying  behind 
the  superior  mesenteric  vessels. 
The  French  term  it  pancreas 
d'AselU. 

2.  Pancreatic  duct.  The  duct 
formed  by  the  union  of  the 
numerous  excretory  ducts  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lobules  of  the 
IDancreas. 

_  3.  Pancreatic  juice.  The  alka- 
line secretion  of  the  pancreas  ;  it 
digests  proteids  and  starchy  foods, 
and  emulsifies  and  saponifies  fats. 

4.  Pancreatin.  Trypsin.  The 
active  principle  of  the  pancreatic 
juice.  One  of  the  ferments  of 
pancreatic  juice  ;  it  digests  pro- 
teids with  the  formation  of  pep- 
tones, leucin,  and  tyrosin. 

5.  Pancreat-itis.  Inflammation 
of  the  pancreas. 

PANDICULA'TIO  (pandicu. 
lari,  to  stretch  oneself,  from  pan- 
dere,  to  spread  out).  Stretching; 
elongation  of  the  extensor  mus- 
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cles  ;  induced  by  fatigue  or  drow- 
siuess,  or  indicative  of  tlie  onset 
of  disease. 

PAJSTDU'RIFOEM  {pandura,  a 
three-stringed  musical  instru- 
ment, forma,  likeness).  Fiddle- 
shaped  ;  obovate,  with  a  deep  sinus 
on  each  side,  as  the  leaves  of 
rumex  puloher. 

PANGE'NESIS  {ttRu,  all,  y4ve- 
cris,  production).  The  name  of  a 
theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Darwiu, 
according  to  which  a  germ  already 
microscopic  is  a  world  of  minor 
germs.  Not  only  is  the  organism 
as  a  whole  wrapped  up  in  the 
germ,  but  every  organ  of  the 
organism  has  there  its  special 
seed. 

PA'NICLE  {panicula,  a  tuft, 
dim.  of  patius,  the  thread  wound 
upon  the  bobbin  in  a  shuttle). 
A  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  flower-buds  of  a  raceme  have, 
in  elongating,  developed  other 
flower-buds,  as  iu  the  oat,  and 
many  other  grasses.  When  the 
rachia  of  inflorescence  separates 
irregularly  into  branches,  so  as 
to  lose  the  form  of  an  axis,  this  is 
called  by  Wildenow  a  deliquescent 
panicle. 

PA'NIS.    Bread.    The  follow- 

terms  are  of  usual  occurrence: — ■ 
pants  triticeus,  wheaten  bread ; 
mica  panis,  crumb  of  bread  ;  panis 
tostus,  toasted  bread  ;  panis  fur- 
furaceus,  brown  or  bran  bread ; 
panis  hiscoctus,  biscuit ;  panis 
nauticus,  sea-biscuit. 

PA'NIS  TRITI'CEUS.  Wheaten 
bread.  It  is  of  two  kinds — 
paivis  fermentatus,  fermented  or 
leavened  bread,  made  of  wheat- 
flour,  salt,  water,  and  yeast;  and 
panis  sine  fermento,  panis  azymus, 
or  unfermonted  bread,  which  is 
distinguished  into  the  heavy  and 
compact,  as  in  sea-biscuit,  and  the 
liijht  amd  porous ;  the  latter  qua- 


lities are  owing  to  the  addition 
of  solid  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, &c. 

PANICULUS  ADIPOSUS.  A 
fatty  covering  ;  the  subcutaneous 
layer  of  fat. 

PANNI'CULUS  CARNO'SUS 
{panniculus,  dim.  of  pannus,  a 
covering,  and  caro,  carnis,  flesh). 
A  fleshy  covering;  a  set  of  sub- 
cutaneous muscles  well  developed 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  represented  in  man  by  the 
platysma  myodes. 

PA'NNUS.  Literally,  a  piece 
of  cloth,  or  a  rag.  The  designa- 
tion of  that  state  of  vascularity 
of  the  cornea,  in  which  its 
mucous  covering  is  so  loosened 
and  thickened  as  to  present  the 
ajjpearance  of  a  dense  pellicle. 
Pannus  vesicatorius  is  blistering 
cloth. 

PANOPHO'BIA  (waviKhs  <p6pos 
panic  fear).  Groundless  alarm; 
a  species  of  hypochondriasis. 
Any  sudden  terror,  without  visible 
cause,  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  from 
the  legend  in  Herodotus,  which 
related  that  he  assisted  the 
Athenians  at  Marathon  by  strik- 
ing causeless  fear  into  the  enemy, 
who  accordingly  fled  in  apaiirc. 

PANOPHTH'ALMIA  {wa,',  all, 
6(p6a\ij.6i,  the  eye).  Inflammation 
■of  all  the  tunics  of  the  eye-ball 
resulting  in  total  destruction  of 
the  eye. 

PiVNSPE'RMISM  (wav,  all, 
(Tvipixa,  seed).  A  hypothesis 
according  to  which  the  minutest 
living  things  have  merely  de- 
veloped in  fluids  owing  to  the 
accidental  presence  of  invisible 
germs  thrown  oif  from  pre-exist- 
ing living  organisms.  See  Arclie- 
genesis. 

PA'NUS.  This  is  the  Latin- 
ized form  of  the  Greek  xrjvos,  Dor. 
■n-avos,  the  thread  ivound  upon  the 
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hohhin  in  a  shuttle;  i hence,  a 
swelling  or  tumor ;  a  superficial 
subcutaneous  abscess. 

PAPAIN.  A  juice  extracted 
from  the  tree  Carica  Papaya;  it 
posesses  digestive  properties  simi- 
lar to  those  of  pepsin. 

PA'PAVER  SOMNI'PEEUM. 
The  White  Poppy,  yielding  opium. 
The  terms  papaver  and  poppy  are 
suggestive  of  the  habit  of  mixing 
the  plant  with  the  food  of  young 
children,  to  ease  pain  and  procure 
sleep — pap%  or  pappa  being  the 
Latin  word  by  which  infants  call 
for  food,  and  pap  its  English 
representative. 

1.  Papaver  rhceas.  The  Corn 
or  Red  Poppy,  the  petals  of  which 
are  used  to  impart  their  fine  red 
colour  to  syrup. 

2.  Papaverine.  An  alkaloid 
found  in  opium,  bearing  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  narcotin. 

PA'PIER  EPISPA'STIQUE. 
Epispastic  paper ;  a  blistering 
paper,  made  of  white  wax,  sper- 
maceti, turpentine,  powdered 
cantharides,  and  water,  boiled 
together,  strained,  and  s^jread  on 
paper. 

PAPILIONA'CEOUS  (papiUo, 
a  butterfly).  Butterfly-shaped;  a 
form  of  corolla  resembling  a 
butterfly,  and  found  in  all  the 
leguminous  plants  of  Europe.  Of 
the  five  petals,  the  uppermost 
is  dilated,  and  called  vexillum,  or 
the  standard  ;  the  two  lateral  are 
contracted  and  parallel,  and  called 
alcv,  or  the  wings  ;  the  two  lower 
are  contracted,  parallel,  generally 
coherent  by  their  anterior  mar- 
gin, and  termed  carina,  or  the 
keel. 

P  A  P  I'L  LA.  1.  A  teat,  or 
nipple,  on  the  breast  of  men  and 
the  lower  animals.  2.  A  pustule, 
a  pimple.  3.  The  term  papilUc 
denotes   the  small  conical  emi- 


nences which  constitute  the  rough- 
ness of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue,  and  are  distinguished 
as — 

1.  Papilla  circumvallatai,  vel 
lenticulares.  Situated  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue,  near  its  root, 
and  forming  a  I'ow  on  each  side, 
which  meets  its  fellow  at  the 
middle  line,  like  the  two  branches 
of  the  letter  A.  They  resemble 
cones  attached  by  the  apex  to  the 
bottom  of  a  cup-shaped  depres- 
sion, and  are  hence  named  calyci- 
formes.  This  cup-shaped  cavity 
forms  a  kind  of  fossa  around  the 
papillEe,  and  the  elevation  beyond 
may  be  termed  the  vallum  or  ram- 
part, hence  the  term  circimval- 
latce. 

2.  Papillm  conicce  et  filiformes. 
Covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tongue  in  front  of  the  papillae 
circumvallatte,  but  most  abundant 
at  the  tip ;  of  a  conical  and  fili- 
form shape,  with  their  points 
directed  backward. 

3.  Papilla}  fungiformes,  vel  capi- 
tato}.  L'regularly  dispersed  over 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and 
having  rounded  heads. 

4.  The  term  Papilla}  is  not 
limited  to  the  eminences  of  the 
tongue ;  it  is  also  applied  to  vas- 
cular projections  of  the  corium 
into  the  epidermis. 

PAPI'LLA  CO'NICA.  Optic 
papilla.  The  small  flattened  pro- 
minence formed  by  the  optic 
nerve  in  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
at  its  fundus. 

PAPI'LL^H  FOLIATiE.  Two 
laminated  pi-ominences  found  one 
on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue  in  rnbbits  ;  the  epithelium 
covering  the  laminae  contains 
numerous  taste-buds. 

PAPILLO'MA.  A  morbid 
growth  or  neoplasm,  of  a  conical 
form,   resembling  a  papilla  or 
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teat,  and  made  up  of  one  or  moi-e 
hypertrophied  papillte  of  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane.  See  Pes- 
sema. 

PAPIN'S  DIGESTER.  A 
strong  iron  boiler  for  increasing 
the  temperature  of  water  and 
other  materials  above  their  ordi- 
nary boiling-points,  and  employed 
by  Papin  chiefly  for  extracting 
the  gelatin  from  bones. 

PA'PPUS  (  ■ndn-Kos,  the  down 
or  mossiness  of  the  under  lip,  the 
cheek,  &c.).  The  botanical  term 
for  the  feathery  appendage  which 
crowns  the  fruit  of  many  Com- 
posite plants,  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  reduced  calyx.  It  is  fami- 
liarly exemplified  in  the  thistle. 
It  may  be  sessile  or  stipitate,  it 
may  be  pilose  or  simple,  or  plu- 
mose or  feathery. 

PA'PULA  (papula,  a  pimple). 
A  pimple  ;  a  small  solid  elevation 
of  the  skin  ;  if  it  contain  fluid,  the 
term  vesicle  is  used ;  if  pus,  then 
pustule. 

Papula!  ar denies.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Gotwald  to  the  trailing 
vesications  which  occurred  in  the 
Dantzic  plague,  and  which  Good- 
win translates  fire-bladders.  At 
first  they  were  as  small  as  a 
millet-seed ;  and,  when  larger, 
they  were  termed  in  Holland  grana 
piperis. 

_  _PA'PAYA*JUICE.  The  milky 
juice  of  Carica  Papaya,  or  the 
Papaw-tree,  containing  an  abun- 
dance of  fibrin  which  resembles 
animal  matter,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  solvent  action  on  nitro- 
genous articles  of  diet.  SeePapain. 

PA'PYRIN.  Vegetable  parch- 
ment;  jjaper  modified  in  its  tex- 
tural  qiialitiea  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

PAQUELIN'S  CAUTERY.  See 
Cautery. 

PARVAGUM.   The  Wandering 


,  Pair ;  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
or  pneumogastric.    See  Nerves. 

PARA-  {irapd).  A  Greek  pre- 
position, signifying  through,  near, 
about,  &o.  In  some  chemical 
compounds  it  denotes  7)ear  to,  and 
expresses  a  close  alliance  between 
two  compounds.  In  the  following 
terms  used -by  Good,  the  prepo- 
sition uniformly  signifies  faulti- 
ness,  or  a  morbid  state. 

Par-acusis,  morbid  hearing. 
Par-apsis,  morbid  touch. 
Para-bysma,  morbid^congestion. 
Para-cyesis,  morbid  pregnancy. 
Para-geusis,  morbid  taste. 
Para-menia,  mis-menstruation. 
Para-phonia,  altered  voice. 
Par-odinia,  morbid  labour. 
Par-oniria,  depraved  dreaming. 
Par-opsis,  depraved  vision. 
Par-osmis,  morbid  smeU. 
Par-ostia,  mis-ossiflcatioif. 
Par-uria,  mis-micturition. 
PARACENTE'SIS 
perforation,  especially  for  tapping 
for  dropsy,  or  couching  for  cata- 
ract). The  operation  of  tapping  or 
making  an  opening  into  the  abdo- 
men, thorax,  or  bladder,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  fluid 
contained  in  them  in  disease. 

PARACHO'RDAL  CARTI- 
LAGE. A  mass  of  cartilage  deve- 
loped from  the  mesoblastic  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  anterior  end 
of  the  notochord  ;  in  it  is  formed 
a  portion  of  the  base  (as  far  for- 
ward as  the  sella  turcica)  of  the 
bony  cranium. 

PARA'CME'(7rapci,  beyond,  oKju//, 
the  prime).  The  point  at  which 
the  prime  is  past,  decline,  abate- 
ment, as  applied  to  a  disease. 
Hence  the  adjective  term  parac- 
mastic  has  been  applied  by  Galen 
to  life  when  past  its  prime,  to  a 
fever  when  past  its  crisis. 

PABACOPE'  (irapaKOTr-f,,  from 
TTopo/crfTTTto,  to  stiiko  falsely,  to 
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counterfeit,  properly  of  money). 
Literally,  false  coining ;  a  term 
applied,  by  Hippocrates  to  deli- 
rium.   See  Parac.ro%isis. 

PARACORO'LL^  (Tropa,  about, 
corolla,  the  internal  envelope  of 
a  flower).  A  hybrid  term,  pro- 
posed by  Link  to  designate  all  the 
appendages  referable  to  the  co- 
i-olla.  If  these  consist  of  several 
pieces,  he  suggests  the  term  pai-a- 
petala  ;  if  an  appendage  relates  to 
the  stamen,  he  proposes  paraste- 
mon.  The  peculiar  filiform  appen- 
dages of  Passiflora  he  calls  para- 
physes  or  parastades. 

PARACROU'SIS  {irapdKpovais, 
from  -irapaKpovcii,  to  strike  aside). 
Literally,  a  striking  of  a  false  note 
in  music  ;  a  term  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  madness.  See  Para- 
cope. 

PARACU'SIS  {irapaKovaLs,  hear- 
ing amiss  or  wrong).  A  peculiar 
state  of  the  hearing,  in  which 
deaf  persons  hear  sounds  better 
when  a  loud  noise  prevails  at  the 
same  time.  Of  this,  Willis  de- 
scribes two  cases  : — one,  of  a  per- 
son who  could  maintain  a  conver- 
sation only  when  a  drum  was  beat 
near  him  ;  the  other,  of  a  person 
who  could  hear  only  when  a  bell 
was  ringing. 

PARACYA'NOGEN.  A  chemical 
substance  having  the  same  com- 
position as  cyanogen,  and  found 
as  a  residue  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
powder  in  the  manufacture  of 
cyanogen  from  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury. 

PA'RAFFIN.  PetroUne.  A  par- 
ticular  hydro-carbon,  produced  by 
distillation  from  boghead  coal,  and 
forming  the  material  of  the  "  Gas- 
candles."  Its  name  is  derived  from 
parum  affinis,  denoting  its  re- 
markable indifference  to  other 
bodies,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  petroleum. 


PAEAGLO'BULIN.  See  Fihri- 
noplastin. 

PARAGO'GE'  {TTapayaiy-f],  from 
irapdyoi,  to  lead  by  or  past  a  place). 
A  leading  by  or  past,  a  carrying 
across  ;  a  term  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates to  the  reduction  of  a  dislo- 
cation. 

PARALBU'MEN.  A  viscid  sub- 
stance found  in  ovarian  cysts  ;  it 
is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol  or  of  acetic  acid,  and  is 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  latter 
reagent. 

PARALLACTIC  MOVEMENT 
(vapaWdcrcrci!,  to  make  things  al- 
ternate). The  apparent  alternat- 
ing movement  of  two  objects, 
one  behind  the  other,  when  the 
head  of  the  observer  who  has  one 
eye  closed  is  moved  from  side  to 
side.  In  cases  of  detached  retina, 
when  examined  by  the  indirect 
method  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  detached  portion  is  not  seen 
in  focus  at  the  same  time  as  the 
surrounding  uninjured  portion, 
and  the  parallactic  movement  is 
observed. 

PARALLA'XIS ;  PARALLA'G- 
MA  [irapaWdaaui,  to  make  things 
alternate).  These  terms  are  used 
by  Hippocrates,  the  former  de- 
noting the  overlapping  of  broken 
bones,  the  latter  the  bones  over- 
lapped. The  former  term  was 
applied  by  the  same  writer  to 
mental  aberration. 

PARALLEL  VENATION.  A 
term  applied  to  the  parallel  ar- 
rangement of  the  veins  in  the 
leaves  of  plants  which  have  endo- 
genous stems,  as  distingiiished 
from  the  relicidaie  arrangement 
of  the  veins  which  characterizes 
plants  with  exogenous  stems. 

PA'RALYSIS  (vapaKva-is,  a  loos- 
ening by  the  side  or  secretly ;  a 
disabling  of  the  nerves  in  the 
limbs  of  one  side).    Paresis;  Reso- 
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lutio  nervorum.  Palsy  ;  a  total  or 
partial  loss  of  sensibility  or  motion, 
or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of 
the  body. 

1.  Perfect  and  imperfect  paraly- 
sis. In  the  former  case,  both 
motion  and  sensibility  are  affected ; 
in  the  latter,  motion  only,  or  sen- 
sibility only,  is  lost  or  diminished. 
Paralysis  of  motion  is  synonymous 
with  acinesis ;  paralysis  of  sensi- 
bility, with  ancestliesia. 

2.  General,  partial,  and  local 
paralysis.  In  the  first  case,  the 
whole  body  is  affected,  usually  the 
four  extremities ;  in  the  second, 
the  affection  is  limited  to  a  portion 
of  the  body,  as  in  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia  ;  in  the  third  variety, 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  body 
is  affected,  as  the  face,  a  limb,  one 
foot  only. 

3.  Progressive  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  General  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  This  is  an  affection  sui 
generis,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  "  general  paraly- 
sis "  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
though  it  is  sometimes  so  desig- 
nated, as  also  by  the  term  "  gene- 
ral paresis."  Thisform  of  paralysis 
is  incidental  to  any  variety  of 
mental  disease,  and  increases  as 
the  power  of  the  mind  decreases. 

4.  Paralysis  atrophica.  Pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  also 
called  "wasting  palsy,"  "creep- 
ing palsy,"  "  idiopathic  degenera- 
tion of  the  voluntary  muscles," 
&c.,  characterized  by  progressive 
atrophy  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
independent  of  any  motor  or  sen- 
sory paralysis.  This  affection  has 
been  termed  paralysis  peripherica. 

5.  Paralysis  agitans.  This  is 
the  "shaking  palsy"  of  Parkin- 
son, tho  shelotyrbe  festinans  of 
Sauvages,  tho  synclonus  hallismus 
(0a\\l^ai,  to  dance)  of  Mason  ] 
Good.    It  is  a  form  of  paralysis 


'  characterized  by  an  involuntary 
tremulous  agitation  of  the  mus- 
■  cles,  and  is  popularly  called  "  the 
trembles." 

6.  Paralysis,  reflex.  This  is  a 
somewhat  contradictory  tei-m,  for 
it  cannot  be  intended  to  denote  a 
state  of  inaction,  or  a  negative 
action,  which  can  be'itself  reflected. 
Tanner  says,  "  In  reflex  paralysis 
the  irritation  extends  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centre,"  and  he 
cites  diseases  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, the  uterus,  and  the  intes- 
tines as  the  common  causes  of  this 
form  of  paralysis. 

7.  Paralysis  facialis.  A  local 
form  of  paralysis,  characterized  by 
loss  of  the  natural  lines,  and  so  of 
the  expression  of  the  face.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  facial  hemi- 
plegia, Bell's  palsy,  histrionic 
paralysis,  and  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura.  See  Spasmo-paraly- 
sis. 

8.  Inter  partum  paralysis.  A 
form  of  paralysis  first  described 
by  Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  and 
classified  by  him  in  a  special 
group  under  the  head  of  "  Paraly- 
sies  Obstetricales  Infantiles."  Its 
pathogeny  is  very  simple :  the 
blade  of  the  forceps  presses  on  the 
trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  or  one  of 
its  branches,  and  causes  an  arrest 
in  the  excitability  of  the  affected 
nerve-fibres,  and  consequent  pa- 
I'alysis  of  the  facial  muscles  sup- 
plied by  them. 

9.  Transverse  or  crossed  paraly- 
sis. In  this  form  the  face  is 
paralyzed  on  one  side,  and  the  ex- 
tremities on  the  opposite  side. 

10.  Pscudo-hypertrophic  paraly- 
sis.   See  D^lchenne's  Disca.sc. 

PARALY'TIO  STROKE.  A 
term  applied  to  hemiplegia,  when 
the  attack  is  sudden  and  com- 
plete. 

PARALY'TIO  A  (TapaWriKSs, 
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affected  with  paralysis).  Agents 
which  diminish  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles  and  occasion  weak- 
ness or  paralysis.  When  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic 
affections,  they  are  termed  anii- 
spasmocUcs, 

PAEAMAGNETIO.  The  term 
applied  to  snch  bodies  as  iron, 
cobalt,  &c.,  which,  when  attracted 
by  either  pole  of  a  magnet,  tend 
to  move  from  places  of  weaker  to 
places  of  stronger  force.  Dia- 
magnetic  bodies,  such  as  bismuth, 
zinc,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
similar  conditions  tend  to  move 
from  places  of  stronger  to  places 
of  weaker  force ;  a  paramagnetic 
substance,  when  siispended  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  magnet,  tends 
to  place  its  length  along  the  line 
joining  the  poles ;  a  diamagnetic 
substance  places  its  length  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the 
poles. — Beschanel. 

PARAMENISPE'RMIA.  A  crys- 
talline substance,  besides  meni- 
spermia,  found  in  the  seed-coat  of 
cocculus  indicus. 

PARAMETRI'TIS.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing the  lower  portion  of  the  ute- 
rus and  the  vaginal  substructure. 
This  word  has  later  come  to  mean 
inflammation,  not  only  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments, but  also  of  the  entire  pelvic 
fascia.  Hence  has  arisen  some 
confusion.    See  Metritis. 

Parametranal  inflammation.  A 
term  applied  by  some  contineiital 
writers  to  inflammation  of  that 
layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia  which 
surrounds  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus  and  the  base  of  the  vagina 
for  about  two  centimetres  in 
width.  Its  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion and  subsequent  induration 
would  constitute  pcMxiriietritis. 
PARAMO'RPHIA.  Another 


name  for  tliehaia,  a  crystallizable 
base  existing  in  opium. 

PARAPHIMOSIS  (irapa</)i>a.(ns, 
from  iTap&,  beyond,  (pL/xSai,  to 
bridle).  Circumligatura.  An  af- 
fection of  the  prepuce,  when  it  is 
drawn  quite  behind  the  glans 
penis,  and  cannot  be  drawn  over 
the  gland.  This  is  the  strangulat- 
ing phimosis  of  Good.  Compare 
Phimosis. 

PARA'PHORA  (Trapa<popd,  from 
irapacpepci),  to  move  in  a  wrong 
direction,  as  of  paralysed  limbs). 
A  going  aside  ;  a  term  generally 
applied  to  derangement  or  distrac- 
tion of  mind.  Aretseus  applies  the 
term  to  the  unsteadiness  occa- 
sioned by  intosication. 

PARAPHRO'SYNE'  {TTapi<ppuiv, 
wandering  from  reason,  out  of 
one's  mind).  A  term  employed 
by  Hippocrates  for  derangement  or 
wandering  of  mind.  Synonymous 
terms  used  by  the  same  author  are 
paracope  and  paracrousis. 

PARAPLE'GIA  {TrapaTrX-nyla, 
Ion.  pro  TrapaTv\T}^la,  a  stroke  on 
one  side,  hemiplegia,  as  opposed 
to  airow\ri^ia,  apoplexy).  Paralysis 
spinalis.  A  species  of  paralysis, 
characterized  by  loss  of  motion, 
with  impaired  sensation  of  both 
sides  of  the  body,  or  of  only  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
wholebody  excepting  the  head, or  of 
the  whole  body  including  the  head. 
The  term  is,  however,  usually 
limited  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  body.    See  Hemiplegia. 

Paraplegia,  reflex,  and  reflex 
paralysis  are  terms  applied  to 
many  cases  of  incomplete  para- 
plegia, from  their  being  referred 
to  nervous  action.  The  terms 
"Uni-"  and  "  Bi-latoral"  para- 
plegia are  preferable  to  "  Hemi-" 
and  "  Para-plegio,"  being  less  apt 
to  lead  to  confusion  with  ordinary 
motor-paralysis. 
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PAEAPOPHTSIS  (irapa; 
a-K6<pv(ris,  a  process  of  bone).  The 
term  applied  by  Owen,  to  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  in  the  dorsal  region 
to  the  capitular  articulation  of  the 
rib  which  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  vertebra  by  the  neuro- 
central  suture. 

PA'EASITE  (Trapao-iTos,  eating 
beside,  with,  at  the  table  of, 
another).  Literally,  a  hanger  on 
at  the  tables  of  the  great.  This 
term  is  used  to  designate  animals 
which  are  found  in  the  organs, 
intestines,  blood,  &c.,  of  other 
living  animals,  and  appear  to  live 
at  their  expense,  as  the  hydatids 
of  the  brain,  intestinal  worms, 
&c. 

1.  Parasites,  accidental.  Inter- 
nal human  parasites,  having  the 
habits,  but  not  referable  to  the 
class,  of  entozoa,  as  CBstrus  homi- 
nis,  &c. 

2.  Parasitical  plants.  Plants 
which  grow  ujDon  the  living  parts 
of  other  plants,  from  whose  juices 
they  derive  their  nutriment,  a  cir- 
cumstance by  which  they  are  im- 
mediately distinguished  from  false 
parasites,  or  Epiphytes,  which 
merely  fix  themselves  upon  other 
plants  without  deriving  nutriment 
from  them. 

PARA'STATA  (TrapaffTarrjs,  one 
who  stands  by  or  near).  Another 
name  for  the  epididymis,  which 
lies  above  the  testis. 

PARATHE'EMIC  RAYS 
(irapa,  about,  BipfiT],  heat).  Eays 
found  in  and  below  the  red  and 
orange  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
probably  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  true  calorific  rays  as 
those  which  produce  chemical 
phenomena  boar  to  the  luminous 
rays. 

PAEATEI'MMA  {irapdTpimxa, 


inflammation  caused  by  friction). 
Intertrigo.  A  species  of  Erythema, 
or  cutaneous  inflammation,  pro- 
duced by  friction  in  walking  or 
riding. 

PAEAXIAL  MUSCLES.  These 
lie  between  the  epi-  and  hyp-axial 
muscles,  and  in  man  are  repre- 
sented by  the  outer  portion  of  the 
erector  spinas  and  its  prolon- 
gations, by  the  scaleni,  levatores 
costarum,  intercostals,  and  abdo- 
minal muscles. — Mivart. 

PAREGO'RIO  {-rrapriyopiKSs, 
soothing).  The  name  of  a  class  of 
narcotics,  employed  to  soothe  irri- 
tation. Paregoric  elixir,  another 
term  for  simple  "  paregoric,"  is 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium 
flavoured  with  aromatics.  Of  this, 
the  Tr.  Camph.  C.  is  an  imita- 
tion. 

PARENCE'PHALIS  (wapd,  near, 
iyKe(pa\os,  the  brain).  A  term 
apjjlied  by  the  Ancients  to  what 
is  now  called  the  cerebellum. 

PARE'NCHYMA  (irape7X"M«. 
anything  poured  in  beside).  A 
term  employed  by  Erasistratus, 
from  an  idea  that  the  common 
mass,  or  inner  substance  of  a 
viscus,  is  produced  by  concreted 
blood,  strained  ofiF  through  the 
pores  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
enter  into  its  general  structure,  or 
membranes.  It  is  now  applied  to 
the  spongy  substance  composing 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  spleen :  and  to  all  the 
pulpy  parts  of  plants. 

PAREPIDIDYMIS  (rrapd  ;  M, 
upon;  blSu/ios,  twin).  Organ  of 
Oiraldes.  A  small  mass  of  convo- 
luted tubules  placed  in  front  of 
the  spermatic  cord  j^ist  above  the 
epididymis  ;  it  is  a  remnant  of  the 
WolfiBau  body. 

PA'EESIS  (irapeo-is,  a  letting  go, 
a  slackening  of  strength).  A  loss 
of  power  of  a  nerve.  Hippocrates 
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uses  the  term  for  paralysis.  See 
Paralysis. 

PA'RIES,  PA'RIETIS.  The 
wall  of  a  house ;  the  wall  of  an 
organ  of  the  animal  body.  The 
bones  of  the  cranium,  serving  as 
ivalls  to  the  brain,  are  termed  ossa 
parietalia.  The  placenta  of  a  plant 
is  termed  parietal,  when  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  avails  of  the  ovarium, 
as  in  poppy. 

PA'EILLIN.  Pariglin.  An 
active  principle  procured  from 
sarsaparilla,  supposed  to  be  an 
alkaloid,  and  now  generally  known 
by  the  name  synilacin. 

PAEI-PINNATE  {par,  equal, 
pinnatus,  winged).  Equally  wing- 
ed ;  abruptly  pinnate;  as  the 
petiole  of  a  pinnate  leaf  when 
terminated  by  neither  a  leaflet  nor 
a  tendril.    See  Impari-pinnate. 

PARISTHMI'TIS  {wapiaeixia, 
the  tonsils,  from  irapa,  about, 
iiT8fi6s,  isthmus,  and  hence  a  neck). 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  But 
the  Greeks  used  the  term  paristh- 
mia,  not  only  for  the  tonsils,  but 
for  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  for 
the  squincy  or  squinancy  of  the 
old  writers,  the  cynanche  or  angina 
of  the  moderns. 

PARKER'S  CEMENT.  A  brown 
powder,  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  gradually  sets,  and  becomes 
solid.  It  may  be  used  for  making 
the  joints  of  chemical  vessels 
tight. 

PARME'LIA  PARIE'TINA. 
Common  Yellow  Wall-Lichen, 
usually  sold  under  the  name  of 
common  yelloio  wall-moss.  It  has 
been  proposed  as  a  test  for  alka- 
lies, which  communicate  to  its 
yellow  colouring  matter,  called 
parietin,  a  beautiful  red  tint. 

PARONY'CHIA  {-Kapd,  about, 
Si'uJ,  the  nail).  Panaris.  An 
abscess  at  the  end  of  the  finger, 
near  the  nail,  occasioned  by  in- 


flammation of  the  tendinous  sheath 
of  the  finger ;  also  called  thecal 
abscess  and  tendinous  whitlow. 
When  the  effusion  presses  on  the 
periosteum,  it  is  a  malignant  form, 
and  is  termed  felon.    See  Onychia. 

PAROOPHORON  Uapd,  near, 
aioipopos,  egg-bearing).  The  name 
applied  to  the  remnants  of  a  few 
Wolfiian  tubules  found  in  the 
broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  a 
little  nearer  that  organ  than  the 
parovarium;  it  corresponds  to 
the  organ  of  Qiraldes  in  the 
male. 

PAROSTO'SIS  (irapa,  around, 
ocrreof,  a  bone).  A  formation  of 
bone  in  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  periosteum  ;  this 
occurs  in  some  cases  of  frac- 
ture. 

PARO'TID  GLAND  (wapcorh, 
from  irapd,  near,  ovs,  cot6s,  the 
ear).  The  name  of  the  large 
salivary  gland  situated  near  tlie 
ear.  The  Greek  term  denotes 
rather  a  tumor  of  the  parotid 
gland.  The  ducts  of  the  gland, 
uniting,  form  the  dtcct  of  Steno, 
which  opens  into  the  mouth  op- 
posite to  the  second  molar  tooth. 

PAROTI'TIS  (irapwrU,  the  pare- 
tid  gland,  and  the  terminal  -itis). 
Cijnanche  parotidea.  An  epidemic 
and  contagious  affection  of  the 
salivary  glands,  and  especially  of 
the  parotid  gland.  It  is  called  in 
England,  mumps;  in  Scotland, 
branks. 

PAROVA'RIUM  (irapd,  near; 
ovaritim,).    See  Epoophoron. 

PA'ROXYSM  (irapo^vaixds,  exas- 
peration). A  periodical  o.tacor- 
bation,  or  fit,  of  a  disease. 
PARRISH'S  CHEMICAL  FOOD. 
Syrup  of  the  pliosi^hates  of  iron, 
lime,  potash,  and  soda  ;  prepared 
from  the  formula  of  Mr.  Edward 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 

PA'RTHENOGE'NESIS  (irop- 
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Bevos,  a  virgin,  yevecris,  genera- 
tion). "Virgin-generation,  or 
the  successive  production  of  pro- 
creating individuals  from  a  single 
ovum."  By  Professor  Owen  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  processes 
of  gemmation  and  fission,  as  ex- 
hibited in  sexless  beings  or  in 
virgin  females.    See  Metagenesis. 

PA'RTICLE  (jjarticula,' dim.  of 
pars,  a  part).  A  minute  part  of 
a  solid  body,  incapable  of  me- 
chanical division.  Of  simple 
bodies,  the  particles  are  homoge- 
neous ;  of  compoundibodies,  they 
are  the  smallest  parts  which  re- 
sist decomposition.  The  word 
atom  is  employed  to  denote  both 
kinds  of  particle,  and  hence  we 
have  simple  atoms  and  compound 
atoms. 

PARTITE  (partitus,  divided). 
A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  which  is 
divided  nearly  down  to  its  base. 
Two  such  divisions  constitute  a 
hi-partite  leaf ;  three,  a  tri-partite 
leaf;  many,  a  pluri-partite  leaf. 
See  also  the  terms  Palmate  and 
Pimiate. 

PARTURIFA'CIENT  (partu- 
rire,  to  bring  forth,  facere,  to 
make).  A  medicine  which  ex- 
cites uterine  action,  and  is  ad- 
ministered for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  parturition,  as  ergot, 
&c. 

PA'RTUS  (parire,  to  bring 
forth  young) .  .  A  bringing  forth ; 
birth.  Partus  intempestivus  is 
premature  birth ;  partus  emor- 
tims,  birth  of  a  still-born  child  ; 
partus  serotinus,  late  or  pro- 
tracted birth. 

PARU'LIS  (napovXh,  a  gum- 
boil, from  irapd,  aboiit,  ovKov,  the 
gums).  This  term  and  epitiis 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
gum-boil,  though  without  any 
etymological  significance  of  the 
affection.    Parulitis  and  epxditis 


denote  inflammation  or  abscess 
of  the  gums,  and  may  conve- 
niently replace  the  other  terms. 
See  Gum-ioil. 

PA'SMA  (iracT/ua,  from  Tratrtra), 
to  sp)rinkle,  as  of  drugs  upon  a 
wound).  A  sprinkling;  a  f>las- 
ter. 

PASTI'LLUS.  Literally,  a 
perfumed  or  sweet  ball.  A  medi- 
cine in  the  form  of  a  small  round 
ball ;  an  aromatic  lozenge,  used 
to  impart  an  agreeable  odour  to 
the  breatb  :  "  pastilles  Rufillus 
olet."    See  Emplastrum. 

Pasiiili  Fumantes.  Fumigating 
or  aromatic  pastiUes,  made  of 
benzoin,  balsam  of  tolu,  labda- 
num,  &c.  The  species  ad  siiffien- 
dum  consists  of  benzoin,  amber, 
and  lavender-flowers. 

PATE.  Pasta.  A  paste ;  a 
preparation  of  sugary  and  muci- 
laginous substances.  Pate  de 
guimauve  is  a  demulcent  lozenge, 
containing  nothing  to  identify  it 
with  its  name.  Pate  arsenicale 
consists  of  cinnabar,  sanguis 
draconis,  and  arsenious  acid. 

PATE'LLA  (dim.  of  patina,  a 
pan).  Literally,  a  small  pan. 
The  knee-pan  or  cap  of  the  knee. 

PATENT  MEDICINE.  Pro- 
prietary medicine.  A  medicine 
whose  sale  is  secm-ed  to  the  pro- 
prietor by  patent,  and  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  may  be  known  by 
the  public.  The  tei-m  is  com- 
monly applied  to  preparations 
that  are  liable  to  pay  stamp  duty, 
although  they  may  not  be  the 
subject  of  a  patent.  The  selling 
of  such  articles  necessitates  the 
taking  out  of  a  "  patent  medicine 

liCGllCG." 

PATHETICI  (W9os,  passion). 
Trochlearcs.  A  name  given  by 
Willis  to  the  fourth  pair  of 
nerves,  because  the  eyes,  by 
means  of  those,  ^express  certain 
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passions.  The  pathetic  muscle  is 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  of 
the  eye. 

-PATHIA,  -PATHT  {vieos, 
aSection,  from  ira.a-x'^t  to  suffer). 
A  termination  of  words,  denoting 
an  affection,  as  in  \&ioo-pathia., 
white  affection ;  sjm-pathy,  fel- 
low-feeling, &c. 

PATHOGE'NESIS  {irdeos,  dis- 
ease,  yefeffis,  generation).  Pa- 
thogeny ;  that  branch  of  jDatho- 
logical  science  which  treats  of 
the  generation  and  development 

of  cllS6^S6 

PATHOGNOMO'NIC  {tradoyi^a- 
IJLovLKos,  skilled  in  judging  of 
symptoms  or  diseases,  from  tto- 
6os,  disease,  and  yiyvuKTKw,  to 
learn  to  know).  A  term  aj^plied 
to  symptoms  which  are  charac- 
teristic of,  and  peculiar  to,  a 
disease, — symptoms  about  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  PatJio- 
gnomic  is  a  false  form  of  term. 

PATHO'LOGY  {irdeos,  disease, 
A070S,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  medicine  which  investigates 
the  nature  of  diseases,  especially 
of  those  which  affect  man  and 
the  lower  animals  which  are  sub- 
jects of  medical  treatment.  It 
comprises  nosology,  eetiology, 
symptomatology,  and  therapeu- 
tics, and  is  distinguished  into 
general  and  special  pathology. 

Cel/.ular  pathology.  That 
branch  of  pathology  which  treats 
of  the  vital  action  of  cells  in  the 
healthy  and  diseased  functions 
of  the  body. —  Virchow. 

PATIE'NTI^  MU'SOULUS. 
The  patience  muscle ;  a  character- 
istic designation  of  the  levator 
anguli  scapuljE,  being  the  princi- 
pal elevator  of  the  shoulder— tho 
muscle  which  imparts  the  -shrug 
of  patience. 

P  A'V  1 1  N.  A  crystallizable 
substance  found  in  the  bark  of 


the  horse-chestnut,  remarkable 
for  exhibiting  a  beautiful  bluish- 
green  fluorescence  when  placed 
in  violet  light.  It  is  sujjposed  to 
be  identical  with  fraxin.  The 
term  is  derived  from  Pavia,  a 
small  division  of  the  order  ^s- 
culacece,  or  the  horse-chestnut 
family. 

PAVI'LION.  The  name  of  the 
ala,  or  greater  part  of  the  exter- 
nal ear.  The  auricle  of  the  ear ; 
the  external  ear. 

PEARL-ASH.  Crude]  potash. 
Carbonate  of  potassium.  The 
name  of  potash  when  it  is  cal- 
cined, and  of  a  whitish  pearly 
lustre.  After  re-crystallization, 
till  pure,  it  is  sent  into  the 
market  as  salts  of  tartar,  or  puri- 
fied pearl-ashes. 

PEARL-BARLEY.  Common 
Barley  divested  of  its  cuticle, 
and  rounded  and  polished  [in  a 
mill,  so  as  to  acquire  a  pearly 
aiDpearance. 

PEARL-POCK.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  varioloid  form  of 
small-pox,  in  which  the  vesicles 
are  unusually  persistent  and  pre- 
sent the  transparent  appearance 
of  pearl.    See  Horn-Pock. 

PEARL-WHITE.  Magistery  of 
Bismtith ;  the  sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, incorrectly  called  white 
oxide  of  bismuth. 

PEARLS,  MEDICINAL.  Cap- 
sules for  containing  medicinal 
substances,' consisting  of  gelatin, 
gum  arable,  sugar,  and  honey. 

PEARLY  TUBERCLES.  Folli- 
cular elevations  ;  sebaceous  mi- 
liary tubercles,  commonly  situated 
in  the  thin  skin  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid ;  syn  :  Molluscum  contagiosum. 

PEAS  FOR  ISSUES.  These 
are  rtiado  of  tow,  or  flax,  rolled 
up  with  gum-water  and  wax ;  to 
which  are  sometimes  added  pow- 
dered savine,  cantharides,  or  vor- 
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digris  :  orange-peas  from  the  un- 
rij^e  Curasao  oranges  are  also  used. 

PEBEINE.  The  name  given 
by  Bechanip  to  a  disease  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  in  the 
tissues  of  dark  contractile  cor- 
puscles of  vegetable  parasitic 
origin.  The  name  is  applied  to  a 
peculiar  epizootic  disease  of  silk- 
worms, from  the  aijpearance  of 
dark  s^Dots  upon  the  skin  by 
which  it  is  accompanied.  See 
Qattine. 

PECTEN,  PE'CTINIS  (pectere, 
to  comb).  A  comb,  or  crest.  A 
pyramidal,  plicated  process, 
situated  in  the  posterior  and 
external  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  eye  in  birds,  and  covered 
with  pigment.  It  is  also  called 
marsupium,  and  is  formed  from  a 
portion  of  the  mesoblastic  tissue 
which  in  the  foetal  state  passed 
through  the  choroidal  cleft  to 
form  the  vitreous  humour  and 
other  structures. 

1.  Pectinati  musculi.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  muscular  fasciculi 
of  the  heart,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

2.  Pectineus.  A  flat,  quadran- 
gular muscle,  arising  from  the 
pectineal  line  of  the  os  pubis,  and 
inserted  into  the  line  leading 
from  the  trochanter  minor  to  the 
linea  aspera. 

3.  Pectinate.  A  term  applied 
to  a  modification  of  the  pinnatifld 
leaf,  in  which  the  segments  are 
long,  close,  and  narrow,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb. 

PE'OTIN  (irij/cTfj,  a  coagulum, 
from  TT'fiyvvfji.i,  to  make  stiff).  The 
basis  or  gelatinizing  principle  of 
certain  vegetable  juices.  It  is 
distinguished  from  gelatin,  or 
animal  jelly,  in  containing  no  ni- 
trogen. Pectic  acid  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  upon  pectin. 

PECTORA'LIS     (pectus,  the 


breast).  Tlie  name  of  two  mus- 
cles of  the  trunk  : — 

1.  PecforaZts  major,  arising  from 
half  the  clavicle,  all  the  edge  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of 
the  lowest  three  true  ribs,  and  in- 
serted into  the  outer  border  of  the 
bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus. 
It  moves  the  arm  forwards,  &c., 
and  is  a  muscle  of  resph'ation. 

2.  Pectoralis  minor,  arising 
from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  cora- 
coid  process  of  the  scapula.  It 
draws  the  shoulder-bone  forwards 
and  downwards,  and  elevates  the 
ribs. 

3.  Ecto-  and  enfo-pectoralis. 
These  terms  are  preferred  by 
Wilder  to  pectoralis  major  and 
minor;  the  ecto-pectoral  acting 
as  an  adductor  humeri,  while  the 
C7icZo-pectoral,  usually  much  the 
larger,  and  thus  belying  the  name 
generally  given  to  it,  acts  chiefly 
as  a  retractor  of  the  shoulder. 

PE'CTORALS  (medicamenta 
pectoralia,  from  pectus,  pectoris, 
the  breast).  Medicines  which 
relieve  disorders  of  the  chest. 

PECTOEI'LOQUT  {pectus,  the 
bi'east,  loqiii,  to  speak).  A  chest- 
sound  ;  a  voice  which  appears  to 
proceed  directly  from  the  chest, 
and  to  traverse  the  tube  of  the 
stethoscope.    See  Auscidtation. 

PE'DATE  {pedatus,  furnislied 
with  pedes,  or  feet) .  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  modification  of  the 
palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  two 
lateral  lobes  are  themselves 
subdivided,  as  in  helleboi'us 
niger.  The  same  modifications 
occur  as  in  the  palmate  leaf, 
with  similar  terms,  as  pedatifid, 
pedatipartite,  pedatisected,  and 
pedatilobate. 

PE'DICEL  or  PE'DICLE  (pedi- 
cellus,  dim.  of  pediculus,  a  little 
foot).    A  small  stalk  which  sup- 
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j)orts  each  flower  of  a  main 
stalk  or  peduncle  ;  a  pedicle  is, 
therefore,  a  branch  of  a  pe- 
duncle, and  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  a  flower  that  a  petiole 
bears  to  a  leaf.  A  flower  fur- 
nished with  a  pedicle  is  termed 
pedicellate;  in  the  absence  of  a 
pedicle,  it  is  termed  sessile. 

PEDICULA'TION  (pediculus,  a 
louse).  Phtheiriasis.  An  afiec- 
tion  in  which  pediculi,  or  lice, 
are  bred  under  the  skin. 

PEDI  CDLUS  (dim.  of  pes,  a 
foot).  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
human  parasites,  belonging  to 
the  subdivision  Bctozoa.  They 
are  the  P.  capitis,  P.  2'>alpehraruin, 
P.  vestimenti,  P.  tahescentium,  P. 
2)uhis,  &c. 

PEDILU'VITJM  (pes,  pedis,  the 
foot,  lavare,  to  bathe).  A  foot- 
bath. This  is  a  better  term  than 
lavipedium,  but  pelluvium  or  pel- 
luvia  is  used  by  Eestus  for  a  foot- 
t^ib.    See  Manuluvium. 

PEDOMETER  (pes,  pedis,  a 
foot,  i^irpov,  a  measure).  An 
unclassical  term  applied  to  an 
instrument  for  indicating  the 
number  of  steps  taken  in  walk- 
ing, and  thus  indicating  the  dis- 
tance passed  over.  Podometer  ia 
the  correct  term. 

PEDU'NCULUS.  Pediculus. 
A  peduncle  or  flower-stalk,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  a  flower 
or  bunch  of  flowers  that  a  petiole 
bears  to  a  leaf  or  loaves.  Stalked 
flowers  arc  termed  pedunculate; 
in  the  absence  of  a  peduncle,  n 
flower  is  termed  sessile.  A  pe- 
duncle may  be  unijloral,  bijloral, 
muUifloral,  &c. 

Pedunculi  cereiri.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  two  medullary  cords 
which  connect  the  pineal  gland 
with  the  optic  thalami. 

PELIO'SIS;  PEHO'MA  (ttc- 
Aio's,   livid).    The   former  term 


denotes  extravasation  of  blood ; 
the  latter  denotes  extravasated 
blood,  or  the  livor  of  the  Latins. 
The  terms  are  synonymous  with 
pelidnosis,  peliclnoma,  derived 
from  TreAiScJs,  livid.  The  term 
pelitnos  also  occurs  in  the  so- 
called  Attic  form  of  the  word. 
Peliosis  rJieiniiatica  is  applied  to 
the  crop  of  small  subcutaneous 
haemorrhages  (p-urpura)  found  in 
association  with  acute  rheuma- 
tism. 

PELLA'GEA.  Italian  leprosy ; 
a  severe  constitutional  or  blood 
disease  prevailing  in  Piedmont, 
Milan,  and  some  parts  of  the 
South  of  Prance  ;  it  first  mani- 
fests itself  as  an  erythematous 
eruption  on  the  skin,  which  is 
followed  by  lesions  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  serious  distiu'b- 
ance  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
is  called  mal  del  sole,  from  its 
being  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays ;  Italian  elephantiasis, 
&c.  The  term  is  commonly  de- 
rived from  pellis  agria,  or  wild 
skin  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
old  Italian  name  for  it  was  pella- 
rella.  It  is  popularly  called  ma- 
lattia  di  miseria. 

PE'LLICLE  (pellicula,  dim.  of 
pellis,  the  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast, 
flayed  off').  1.  A  thin  skin,  or 
film.  2.  Among  chemists,  the 
term  denotes  a  thin  surface  of 
crystals  uniformly  spread  over 
a  saline  liquor  evaporated  to  a 
certain  degree. 

PELLI'CULA  OVI  (pellicula,  a 
small  skin  ) .  M em  hrana  putamiinis . 
An  albuminous  membrane  which 
lines  the  shell  of  the  egg.  At  the 
larger  end  of  the  egg  it  forms 
the  folliculus  aeris,  the  air  of 
which  contains  23"475  per  cent, 
of  oxygon. 

PK'LOSIN.  Cissampelin.  A 
peculiar  alkaloid  procured  from 
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the  root  of  Cissampelos  Pareira. 
It  is  a  powerful  base,  and  forms 
salts  with  acids. 

PE'LTATE  (peltatus,  armed  with 
a  pelta,  a  small  biickler  or  target 
in  the  shape  of  a  half -mo  on). 
Shield-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to 
leaves  which  ai-e  fixed  to  the  pe- 
tiole by  their  centre,  or  by  some 
point  within  the  margin,  as  in 
tropseolum. 

PELVI'METEE.  An  unclas- 
sical  word,  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment invented  for  measuring  the 
diameters  of  the  pelvis,  particu- 
larly the  antero-posterior,  or  fore- 
and-aft  diameter  of  the  brim.  The 
term  pelycovieter,  from  7re'A,v|,  ire- 
\vKos,  a  basin,  is  correct. 

Pelyco-cheiro-metresis,  a  term 
denoting  measurement  of  the  pel- 
vis by  the  hand,  is  a  curiosity  in 
medical  nomenclature. 

PELVI-PERITONI'TIS.  A  term 
which  is  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  exsudations  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  female  geni- 
tal tract  may  be  referred  to  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  female 
pelvic  viscera  and  the  neighbour- 
ing pouches  and  folds.  But  there 
are  other  views  of  these  important 
affections. 

PE'LVIS  (Tre'Au^,  abasin).  The 
basin,  or  the  large  bony  cavity 
which  terminates  the  trunk  in- 
feriorly,  containing  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs,  and,  in  women, 
the  uterus.  If  the  term  pelvic 
cavihj  is  employed,  the  abdominal 
cavity  must  be  restricted  to  the 
part  situated  between  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  commencement  of 
the  pelvis.    See  Abdomen. 

1.  Pelvic  celhditis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  or  areolar 
tissue  of  the  pelvis,  occurring  in 
connection  with  abortion,  &c. 

2.  Pelvic  hmnatocelc.  An  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  peritoneal 


pouch  between  the  uterus  and  the 

rectum ;  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  effusion  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
peritoneal tissue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  uterus. 

PE'LVIS  EENA'LIS.  The  renal 
basin;  a  membranous,  basin-hke 
sac,  occupying  the  cavity  of  the 
kidney.  Externally,  the  sac  of 
the  pelvis  contracts  into  its  excre- 
tory duct,  the  ureter. 

PE'MPHIGUS  {n€n<pi^,  a  bub- 
ble). Febris  vesicularis,  ampid- 
losa,  vel  bullosa.  Vesicular  fever ; 
the  name  applied  by  Sauvages  to 
bladdery  fever ;  a  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  an  eruption 
of  large  bullse.  Acute  pemphigus 
includes  the  pemphigus  vulgaris, 
pompholyx  benignus,  and  pom- 
pholyxsolitarius,  of  Willan ;  chronic 
pemphigus  corresponds  with  the 
pompholyx  diutinus  of  Willan ; 
while  gangrenous  pemphigus  is  the 
pemphigus  infantilis  of  Willan, 
the  pemphigus  gangrenosus  rff 
Stokes.  The  Greek  term  ird/xipi^ 
is  the  same  as  iroixcpSs.  See  Pom- 
pholyx. 

PENICI'LLIUM  GLAU'CUM. 
A  parasitic  fuugus,  constituting 
common  mould,  and  said,  when 
transplanted  upon  the  skin,  to 
produce  an  eruption  identical  with 
the  herpes  preceding  favus. 

PENICI'LLUS  (dim.  of  peni- 
culum,  a  brush).  A  tent,  or  pled- 
get. Anything  which  has  its  end 
divided  like  a  painter's  brush  ;  in 
this  sense  the  extremities  of  the 
vena  iiortas  have  been  termed 
penicilli. 

PENIS.  The  male  organ  of 
generation,  consisting  of  three 
lengthened  bodies,  closely  united 
to  one  another,  viz.  the  two 
corpora  cavernosa  and  the  corpus 
spongiosum . 

PE'NNIFOEM  (pcnna,  a  feather 
or quill,/or)?ia, likeness).  Feather- 
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shaped ;  a  term  applied  to  those 
muscles  which  have  their  fibres 
arranged  ou  each  side  of  the 
tendon,  as  the  rectus  femoris. 

Semi-penniform.  Half -feather- 
shaped  ;  the  designation  of  those 
muscles  which  have  their  fibres 
arranged  on  one  side  of  the  tendon, 
as  the  peronfeus  longus. 

PENNYROYAL.  The  common 
name  of  the  Mentha  'pulegium,  an 
indigenous  labiate  plant.  Under 
the  same  name,  the  Hedeoma  pule- 
gioides  is  highly  reputed  in  North 
America  as  an  emmenagogue. 
^  PENTA'NDRIA  (Tr^Vre,  five, 
afijp,  aman).  Having  five  stamens ; 
the  character  of  the  fifth  class  of 
plants  in  Linnseus's  system. 

Pentagynia  (irevTe,  five,  yvv-ri,  a 
woman).  Having  five  pistils  j  an 
ordinal  character  in  Linna3us's 
system  of  plants. 

PENTA'STOMA.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  parasites,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Acaridje,  and 
having  no  structural  connection 
with  the  true  helminths.  P.  tceni- 
oides  has  been  found,  in  the  pupa 
and  larva  state,  in  the  human  ab- 
dominal and  thoracic  cavities ; 
and  P.  constrictum  has  been  found 
in  the  liver ;  P.  denticulatum  has 
also  been  found  in  the  liver,  most 
frequently  dead,  and  embedded 
in  a  minute  white  calcareous  mass 
just  beneath  the  capsule. 

PEN-VACCINATOR.  An  in- 
strument for  performing  vaccina- 
tion, invented  by  Dr.  Hilliard,  and 
made  like  a  drawing-pen,  such  as 
accompanies  a  set  of  mathematical 
instruments. 

PEPO.  A  gourd;  a  onc-cellcd, 
indohisccnt  fruit,  with  numerous 
seeds  attaolied  to  parietal  pulpy 
placentas,  as  in  the  melon  and 
cucumber. 

PEPSI'NA  (ttcVtoi,  to  digest). 
Pepsin,  or  "  ferment  substance," 


contained  in  the  gastric  juice,  and 
having  the  power  of  digesting 
proteids  with  the  formation  of 
peptones;  as  prepared  by  Briicke 
it  is  found  to  contain  no  nitrogen, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  proteid. 

PEPTIC  (Tre'TTTo.,  to  ripen).  1. 
Any  substance  that  is  digestible. 
2.  A  substance  which  promotes 
digestion.  3.  Peptic  glands  are 
the  glands  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  which  se- 
crete the  gastric  juice,  the  pro- 
moter of  digestion.  4.  Peptic 
cells  are  the  same  as  the  parietal 
or  oxyntie  cells,  as  distinguished 
from  the  principal  or  central  cells 
of  the  cardiac  (oxyntic,  Langley) 
glands  of  the  stomach. 

Peptone.  A  proteid  solution  ob- 
tained by  artificial  digestion  of 
meat,  white  of  egg,  or  other  sub- 
stances, by  means  of  pepsin. 

PE'PTONIZED  FOOD.  A  sy- 
nonymous expression  for  "  arti- 
ficially digested  food,"  or  food 
reduced  to  a  fluid  state  by  the 
process  of  artificial  digestion  by 
pancreatic  extracts. 

PER-.  A  Latin  preposition, 
which,  when  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  an  oxide,  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  can  exist  in  a  compound  of 
such  materials  as  do  not  possess 
acid  properties,  as  in  per- oxide. 
In  non-chemical  terms  the  pre- 
position per  usually  denotes  a 
passage  through,  as  in  percola- 
tion, perforation,  &c. 

PER-ACUTi;.  Very  sharp;  a 
term  applied  to  diseases  when 
greatly  aggravated,  or  attended 
by  considerable  inflammation.  Per 
is  an  intensive  particle. 

PERCOLA'TION  (percolare,  to 
strain  through).  Filtration  ;  the 
passing  of  a  fluid  through  a 
strainer,  for  the  purjjose  of  brijig- 
ing  all  its  particles  into  contact 
SI  m 
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with  the  whole  of  the  menstruum, 
which  is  minutely  divided. 

PERCU'SSION  {percutere,  to 
strike).  The  act  of  striking  upon 
the  chest,  abdomen,  &c.,  with  the 
view  of  producing  sounds  by 
which  the  state  of  the  subjacent 
parts  may  be  ascertained. 

1.  Direct  percussion  consists  in 
striking  the  surface  of  the  chest, 
&o.,  with  one,  two,  or  more  fin- 
gers, and  observing  the  degree 
and  quality  of  the  sounds  pro- 
duced. 

2.  Mediate  percussion  differs 
from  the  former  chiefly  in  the 
employment  of  a  small  plate  of 
ivory,  called  a  pleximeter,  a  piece 
of  leather  or  caoutchouc,  or  the 
second  phalanx  of  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand ;  one  of  these  is 
placed  on  the  joart  to  be  examined, 
and  struck  with  the  pulpy  ends 
of  the  middle  and  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand. 

3.  The  scale  of  sounds  which 
may  be  distinguished  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  are  the  following, 
beginning  with  the  dullest : — the 
femoral,  the  jecoral,  the  cardial, 
the  pulmonal,  and  the  stomachal, 
the  clearest  of  all.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  osteal,  the  humoric 
(when  organs  are  filled  with  air 
and  liquid),  the  hydatic,  and, 

4.  The  hruit  cle  pot  feU,  or  the 
"cracked-pot  sound;"  a  sound 
heard  on  percussing  over  a  cavity 
near  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
usually  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  and  in  communication  with 
the  external  air.  It  resembles  the 
noise  of  a  cracked  earthenware 
vessel,  when  struck  with  the 
finger.    See  Cliange  of  Pitch. 

PERE'NCHYMA.  In  the  no- 
menclature of  vegetable  tissues 
propounded  by  Morren,  this  term 
is  applied  to  the  amylaceous 
granules    contained    within  the 


tissue  of  plants.  See  Parenchy- 
ma. 

PERFO'LIATE  {perfoliatus, 
from,  per  folium,  through  the  leaf). 
A  designation  of  a  leaf,  which,  by 
union  of  its  margins,  encloses  the 
stem,  which  thus  seems  to  pass 
through  it. 

PE'RFORANS  (perforare,  to 
pierce  through).  A  designation 
of  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus, 
from  its  perforating  the  tendon  of 
the  fiesor  sublimis.  Nervus  per- 
forans  Casserii  is  another  name 
for  the  musculo-cutaneus,  or  ex- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve. 

PERFORATING  ULCER  OF 
THE  FOOT.  A  form  of  ulcera- 
tion occurring  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  usually  leading  down  to 
dead  bone ;  it  is  fi-equently  asso- 
ciated with  a  neuritis  of  the  nerves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  le- 
sion. 

PERFORA'TION  (perforare,  to 
pierce).  A  term  employed  to 
denote  a  solution  of  continuity, 
from  disease  of  the  parietes  of  a 
hollow  organ,  as  of  the  intestines. 
Spontaneous  perforation  is  that 
which  occurs  without  having  been 
preceded  by  any  perceptible  mo- 
dification of  function,  local  or 
general. 

PERFORA'TUS  {perforare,  to 
bore  through).  Bored  through  ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  coraco-hrachi- 
alis  muscle,  from  its  being  per- 
forated by  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve,  as  discovered  by  Casserius  ; 
and  to  the  flexor  diijitorum  (com- 
munis) suhUmis  muscle,  from  its 
tendon  being  perforated  by  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus. 

PERI-  (Trepf).  A  Greek  pre- 
position signifying  around,  ex- 
pressing the  relation  of  circum- 
ference to  centre,  and  thus  properly 
different  from  afi<p!,  on  both  sides, 
which  indicates  doublenoss. 
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PE'RIANTH  (Trepiaveeo,,  to 
bloom  all  round).  A  collective 
term  for  the  floral  envelopes,  when 
it  is  not  evident  whether  they 
consist  of  calyx  and  corolla,  or  of 
calyx  only,  as  in  tulip. 

PERIARTERI'TIS.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  external  coat  of  an 
artery. 

PERIBROKCHI'TIS  (-n-epi, 
around,  and  hronchitis).  A  term 
applied  to  characteristic  changes 
of  desquamative  pneumonia  oc- 
curring around  the  walls  of  the 
smallest  bronchioles. 

PERIBRO'SIS  {nepi,  around, 
$pua-is,  corrosion).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  inflammation  of  the  canthi, 
attended  with  excoriation. 

PERICA'RDIUM  (-^repMdpSios, 
ai-ound  the  heart).  A  fibro-serous 
double  membrane,  which  sur- 
rounds the  heart,  like  a  bag. 

1.  Pericardium  adhcereiis.  Ad- 
herent pericardium;  including 
partial  adhesions  and  calcareous 
and  ossific  deposits. 

2.  Pericarditis.  Inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  or  external 
fibro-serous  covering  of  the  heart. 
Pericarditis  suppurans,  or  suppura- 
tive pericarditis,  denotes  an  accu- 
mulation of  pus  in  tiie  pericardium. 

PERI'CARP  (tt  epiicdpiriou,  the 
case  of  the  fruit).  That  part  of  a 
fruit  which  constitutes  the  ova- 
rium of  the  pistil ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  transformed  germen.  It  con- 
sists of  an  outer  coat,  or  epicarp ; 
an  inner  coat,  called  endocarp,  or 
pviamen;  and  an  intermediate 
snbstanco,  termed  mesocarp,  and, 
when  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  sar- 
coc.a/rp. 

PERICH^'TIUM  (TTfpf,  around, 
Xa'irT],  seta).  A  term  applied  to 
the  peculiar  leaves  which  surround 
the  base  of  the  seta,  or  stalk,  of 
mosses. 

PBRICHON'DRIUM  (wtpi, 


around,  'xiivSpos,  cartilage).  The 
fibrous  membrane  which  covers 
the  surface  of  cartilage  ;  it  cor- 
responds to  the  periosteum  of 
bones, 

Perichondritis.  Inflammation  of 
the  perichondrium. 

PERICLI'NIUM  (irepi',  around, 
Kkivn,  a  couch).  A  name  given  by 
Cassini  to  the  involncrum  of  com- 
posite plants.  Linnasus  called  it 
calyx  communis;  Necker,  perigy- 
nandra  communis ;  Richard,  peri- 
pliorantliium. 

PIORICRA'NIUM  {TTipiKp6.vios, 
passing  round  the  cranium  or 
skull).  The  periosteum  or  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  bones  of 
the  cranium. 

^  PERIDI'DYMIS  (Trep/,  around, 
Si'Su.uoi,  twins).  The  serous  coat 
which  covers  the  testes.  By  the 
older  anatomists  it  was  confounded 
with  the  fibrous  coat,  under  the 
name  tunica  vaginalis  or  elytro'ides. 

PERIGE'NIC  (Trepi',  about, -yeVus, 
the  jaw).  By  the  term  perigenic 
cysts,  Broca  denotes  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies  encysted  in  the 
jaws. 

PERIGLO'TTIS  {irepiyKoiTTU,  a 
covering  of  the  tongue).  A  mass 
of  small  glandular  grains  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  epiglottis.  The  term  does 
not  suggest  this  application. 

PERIGO'NIUM  (7r€pi',  around, 
yovii,  generation).  A  term  syno- 
nymous with  peri-anthium,  and 
denoting  the  parts  which  surround 
the  organs  of  generation,  viz.  the 
floral  envelopes. 

PERIGY'NIUM  (TTfpf,  around, 
yuvr\,  the  pistil  in  plants).  This 
term  has  been  variously  applied 
by  botanists.  Link  applied  it  to 
the  d.isU  of  certain  plants.  It  has 
been  used  as  synonymous  with 
nrceolus ;  it  has  boon  referred  to 
the  hypogynous  setaj  found  at  the 
m  2 
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base  of  the  ovary  of  the  cyperacese, 
&c. 

PERI'GYNOUS  (nepl,  around, 
yvvri,  the  pistil  in  plants).  That 
condition  of  the  stamens  of  a  plant 
in  which  they  contract  adhesion 
to  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  and  thus 
surround  the  ovarium,  as  in  the 
rose. 

PERIHEPATI'TIS.  SeeEepar, 
Hepatitis. 

PE'RILYMPH  (Trep/,  around, 
VympTia, water) .  Abarbarous  word, 
intended  to  be  synonymous  with 
aqua  labyrinthi,  and  liquor  Co- 
tunnii,  and  denoting  the  limpid 
fluid  secreted  by  the  serous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  osseous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear.  It  separates 
the  semicircular  canals  and  vesti- 
bular sac  from  the  bony  chambers 
in  which  they  are  contained.  See 
Endolymph. 

PERI'METER  (irepl,  around, 
ixirpov,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  extent  of 
the  field  of  vision  of  one  eye. 

PERIME'TRIC  (irepf,  around, 
tii]Tpa,  the  uterus).  Around  the 
uterus ;  a  term  applied  to  adhe- 
sions around  this  organ,  resulting 
from  perimetritis  and  parametri- 
tis following  a  previous  labour. 

Perimetritis.  Inflammation  of 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages. 

PERIMY'SIUM  {wepl,  around, 
(uOj,  a  muscle).  The  outer  invest- 
ing sheath  of  a  muscle. 

PERIN^'TJM  (TTcp^eor,  the 
space  between  the  anus  and  the 
scrotum).  The  inferior  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  which 
are  situated  the  two  great  excre- 
tory outlets,  the  urethra  and  the 
anus.  Perinaioraphy  is  a  plastic 
operation  for  restoring  the  peri- 
neum after  ruptui'c. 

PERINEPHRI'TI  S  (x^pi, 
around,  v((ppTTis,  inflammation  of 


the  kidney).  Inflammation  of 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
kidney  and  of  the  neighbouring 
cellular  tissue. 

Perinephritic  abscess.  Inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the 
adipose  and  areolar  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  kidney.; 

PE'RIOD  (ir€pi'o5o9,  a  going 
round).  A  circuit  or  revolution; 
a  stage  or  epoch  of  a  disease,  as 
that  of  increase,  of  acme  or  height, 
and  of  decline.  Also  the  interval 
which  occurs  between  the  parox- 
ysms of  intermittent  fever. 

Periodicity.  The  tendency  of 
pathological  conditions  to  recur 
periodically,  after  certain  inter- 
vals, as  in  ague.  Such  conditions 
are  termed  periodical  or  rhythmi- 
cal. ' 

PERIO'STEUM  (TrepiJo-reoi, 
round  the  bones).  The  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  tough  con- 
nective tissue,  which  surrounds 
the  bones.  In  the  recent  state  of 
the  teeth,  their  root  is  sui'rounded 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  called 
the  alveolar -dentar  periosteum. 

1.  Periostitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  periosteum,  or  investing 
membrane  of  bone.  Periostitis 
diffusa  is  acute  periosteal  abscess. 

2.  Periostosis.  A  tumor  formed 
by  swelling  of  the  periosteum. 

PERIO'TIC  BONES  (Trepf, 
around,  o5s,  (ot6s,  ear) .  The 
petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of 
the  temporal  bones. 

PERI'PHERY  (TTtptcpepfta,  a 
pei'iphery,  the  line  round  a  circu- 
lar body).  The  circumference  or 
external  surface  of  a  body. 

Peripheric  impidses.  A  term 
applied  by  Naumanu  to  the  influ- 
ence whicli  is  transmitted  from 
the  nerves  of  any  particular 
parts  of  the  body  to  the  centres 
of  the  nervous  system,  i.e.  the 
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brain  and  the  spinal  cord.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  central  impulses  is 
meant  the  influence  ■which  is 
conveyed  back  again  from  those 
centres  to  the  nerves  of  a  par- 
ticular part. 

PERIPHIMO'SIS.  This  affec- 
tion has  been  described  under 
the  term  paraphymosis,  which  is 
more  generally  used,  though  the 
preposition  peri-  is  more  signifi- 
cant of  the  affection  than  para-. 

PERIPHY'LLIA  {^epl,  about, 
(pvAAou,  a  leaf).  A  term  applied 
by  Link  to  the  minute  hypogynous 
scales  found  within  the  palete  of 
grasses.  These  little  organs  have 
perplesed  the  nomenclature  of 
botany  not  a  little,  for,  while 
some  call  them  corolla,  others 
call  them  them  squamiilce ;  Lin- 
nseus  termed  nectarium,  Rich- 
ard glumella,  De  Candolle  glu- 
mellula,  and  De  Beauvois  lodi- 
cula.  Surely  we  may  here  ex- 
claim, "  Ohe,  jam  satis  est"  ! 

PERIPLEURI'TIS  (n^pi, 
around,  and  pleuritis).  A  sup- 
purative inflammation  in  the 
costo-pleural  cellular  tissue,  oc- 
curring independently  of  trau- 
matic causes  or  of  pleurisy.  This 
disease  is  rare. 

PERIPNEUMO'NIA  (Trepiirvey- 
novia,  inflammation  about  the 
lungs).  Peripneumony ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lung.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  pneumonia,  although  it 
would  seem  to  imply  either 
a  more  intense  degree  of  the 
disease,  or  a  more  superficial 
affection.  The  term  Secondary 
has  been  applied  to  Pneumonia 
when  it  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  some  other  disease. 

Peripneumonia  notha.  Spurious 
or  bastard  peripneumony  ;  a  form 
of  bronchitis,  termed  by  Dr.  Bad- 
ham  asthenic.    It  is  sometimes 


called  catarrhus  suffocativus ;  and, 
by  Frank,  catarrhus  hronchiortmi. 

PERIPROCTI'TIS  (Trepf, 
around,  TrpaiKTos,  the  anus,  the 
hinder  parts).  Inflammation  of 
the  areolar  tissue  surrounding 
the  rectum. 

PE'RISPERM  {wepl,  around, 
(TTre'p^a,  seed).  Another  name  for 
the  albumen,  or  the  substance 
lying  between  the  integuments 
and  the  embryo  of  some  seeds. 
By  Richard  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  testa  or  spermoderm  of 
other  writers. 

PERISPLENI'TIS  (Trepi', 
around,  cnr\i]v,  the  spleen).  In- 
flammation of  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  spleen. 

PE'RISSADS  (Trepio-o-fJj,  odd,  of 
numbers,  opposed  to  Spnos,  even). 
A  term  connected  with  the  new 
theory  of  atomic  weights,  and 
denoting  elements  of  uneven  ato- 
micity, including  the  monads  and 
triads.  See  Atomicity  and  Ar- 
tiads. 

Periss-aHiads.  The  name  of  a 
third  class  of  elements,  which 
have  now  an  odd,  now  an  even 
atomicity. 

PERISTA'LTIC  CONTRAC- 
TION {TT(pi(rTaKTiK6s,  clasping 
and  compressing).  Peristole.  A 
term  applied  to  the  vermicular 
contractions  of  the  intestines 
upon  themselves,  in  successive 
circles,  by  means  of  which  their 
contents  are  forced  onwards. 

PERISTAPHYLI'NUS  (irepi', 
about,  o-Tai/juAT),  the  uvula).  A 
term  applied  to  two  muscles  of 
the  palate :  the  externus,  or  the 
circumfloxus  palati ;  and  the  in- 
ternus,  or  the  levator  palati 
mollis. 

Peristaphylo-pharyngens.  The 
first  or  upijor  portion  of  the 
palato-pharyngeiis  muscle ;  the 
seoond    or    middle    portion  is 
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termed  pharyngo  -  stuphylinus  ; 
the  third  or  lower  portion,  thyro- 
staphylinus. 

PERISTO'MIUM  (nepl,  about, 
crrdna,  the  mouth).  Tlie  mem- 
brane, or  series  of  tooth-like 
processes,  which  closes  the  orifice 
of  the  theca  of  mosses.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  two  such 
membranes,  an  inner  and  an 
outer  peristomium. 

PEKISTRO'MA  {Treplarpaifia,  a 
covering).  Literally,  rich  tajDes- 
try-work,  wherewith  floors  or 
beds  were  sjjread.  This  term  is 
probably  applied,  by  Pecquet,  to 
the  mucous  or  villous  coat  of 
the  intestines,  called  by  Bilsius 
museum  villosum  ;  by  Bartholiue, 
cntsta  memhranosa ;  and  by  De 
Graaf ,  crusta  vermicularis. 

PERISY'STOLE  {-Trepi,  around, 
avffToAr],  a  contraction).  The 
pause  or  interval  which  occm-s 
between  the  systole  or  contrac- 
tion, and  the  diastole  or  dilatation, 
of  the  heart. 

PERITHE'OIUM  {-w^pl,  around, 
B-fiicri,  a  theca).  The  bag  of  fruc- 
tification in  some  fungi ;  the 
organ  in  which  the  asci  are 
immersed.  The  term  peridium 
denotes  also  a  kind  of  covering 
of  sporidia ;  the  term  peridiolum 
is  its  diminutive. 

PERPTOMY  (TTepiTOM,  a  cut- 
ting round).  Syndectomy.  An 
operation  for  removing  nearly 
the  entire  conjunctiva  and  sub- 
conjunctival tissue  immediately 
around  the  cornea,  together  with 
as  much  of  the  pannous,  corneal 
conjunctiva  as  possible. 

PERITON^'UM  {TrepnSi'aios, 
stretched  or  strained  over).  Tho 
serous  membrane  which  lines  tho 
abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities,  and 
invests  all  the  viscera  contained 
therein. 

1.  Peritonxal fever.  Puerperal, or 


child-bed  fever,  so  called  from  its 
occurring  frequently  after  labour. 

2.  Peritonitis.  Inflammation 
of  the  peritonaeum.  It  is  simple 
or  tubercular.  The  latter  is  called 
tubercular  mesenteritis,  and  tahes 
mesenterica,  when  the-  mesenteric 
glands  and  the  folds  of  the  me- 
sentery are  the  chief  seat  of  the 
tubercular  deposit. 

3.  Peritonitis  puerperarum. 
Puerperal  peritonitis,  also  called 
metro-peritonitis. 

PERI'TROPAL  (Trepi',  around, 
TpeVo),  to  turn).  A  term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  when 
it  is  directed  from  the  axis  to  the 
horizon,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  pericarp  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

PERITTPHLI'TIS  (irep'i, 
around,  Tv(p\6v,  cascum,  and  the 
termination  -itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation). Inflammation  of 
the  areolar  tissue  which  connects 
the  CEecum  with  the  psoas  and 
iliac  muscles.    See  Typhlitis. 

PERIVITE'LLINE  SPACE. 
The  space  which,  in  the  ovum, 
exists  between  the  zona  peUucida 
and  the  vitellus  or  yolk. 

PERIZO'MA  {weplCcofia,  that 
which  is  girded  round  one). 
Literally,  a  gii'dle  ;  a  truss ;  also 
the  diaphragm. 

PE'RLATE  ACID.  Tho  name 
given  by  Bergmann  to  the  acidu- 
lous phosphate  of  soda;  tlic 
jihosphnte  of  soda  had  been  pre- 
viously called  sal  mrrabilc  perla- 
tum.  By  Guyton-Morveau  it  was 
named  ouretic  acid. 

PERMANENT  GAS.  A  gas 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
liquid  or  solid  state. 

PERMANENT  INK.  A  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  thick- 
ened with  sap-green,  or  cochi- 
neal ;  used  for  marking  liuen. 
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PERMANENT  WHITE.  Sul- 
phate of  baryta.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature it  fuses  into  an  opaque 
white  ^amel,  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  earthen- 
ware, and  as  a  pigment. 

PERME-ABI'LITY  {per, 
through,  meare,  to  pass).  That 
property  of  certain  bodies  by 
which  they  admit  the  passage  of 
other  bodies  through,  their  sub- 
stance. The  cellular  tissue  of 
plants  is  'permeable  by  fluids, 
though  at  the  same  time  imper- 
forate. 

PE'RNIO  {KTtpva.,  the  heel).  A 
chilblain,  especially  one  occur- 
ring on  the  heel ;  the  effect  of  in- 
flammation caused  by  cold.  Per- 
nio simplex  is  simple  chilblain,  in 
which  the  cuticle  is  unbroken ; 
pernio  exidceratus  is  kibe,  accom- 
panied with  ulceration. 

PERNICIOUS  ANEMIA.  See 
Idiopathic  Anoimia. 

PERO'NB  {-jrfpdvri,  a  brooch). 
The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the 
leg  ;  so  called  from  its  resembling 
the  pin  of  a  brooch. 

1.  Peroneus  longus.  A  muscle 
placed  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
leg,  and  under  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

2.  Peroneus  hrevis.  A  muscle 
having  the  same  form  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  so  long.  They 
are  both  extensors  of  the  leg. 

3.  Peroneus  tertius.  A  muscle 
which  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum,  but 
may  be  considered  as  analogous 
to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  of  the 
fore -arm. 

4.  Nervus  peroneus.''  The  ex- 
ternal popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve. 
The  iutcrnalpoplitoalisthe  tibialis. 

PERONOSPORA  INPES- 
TANS.  The  name  given  to  the 
fungus  which- causes  the  "potato- 
disease." 

PE'ROXIDE.    A  term  applied 


in  chemical  nomenclature  to  de- 
note the  highest  degree  of  oxida- 
tion of  which  a  compound  is 
capable  which  does  not  possess 
acid  properties.    See  Per. 

PE'RSICUS  IGNIS.  Persian 
fire ;  a  term  applied  by  Avicenna 
to  that  species  of  carbuncle  which 
is  attended  with  pustules  and 
vesications. 

PBRSI'STENS  FEBRIS.  A 
regular  intermittent,  the  parox- 
ysms of  which  return  at  constant 
and  stated  times. 

PERSI'STENT  and  CADU'- 
COUS.  Terms  employed  in  bo- 
tany, the  former  to  denote  those 
parts  of  plants  which  do  not  fall 
at  the  iisual  period,  as  the  corolla 
of  campanula,  what  are  called 
"evergreen"  jleaves,  &c. ;  the 
latter,  to  denote  those  parts 
which  do  fall  early,  as  the  calyx 
of  pop)py,  &c. 

PE'RSONATE  (persona,  a 
mask).  Masked;  a  term  applied 
to  that  form  of  the  gamojDetalous 
corolla,  in  which  the  limb  is 
unequally  divided,  the  upper  di- 
vision, or  lip,  being  arched,  the 
lower  prominent,  and  pressed 
against  it,  so  that  the  whole  re- 
sembles the  mouth  of  a  gaping 
animal,  as  in  antirrhinum.  See 
Ringent. 

PERSPIRATION  (perspirare, 
to  breathe  through) .  The  watery 
vapour  which  is  constantly,  but 
imperceptibly,  passing  ofl^through 
the  skin  is  termed  insensible  per- 
spiration ;  when  it  is  so  excessive 
as  to  collect  in  drops  iipon  the 
surface,  it  constitutes  sensible 
perspiiration,  or  sweat. 

Perspiratory  ducts.  Spiral  tubes 
which  commence  apparently  in 
the  corium,  proceed  upwards  be- 
tween the  papilluo,  and  terminate 
by  opon  pores  upon  the  surface 
of  tho  cuticle. 
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PERTU'SSIS.  Tussis  convul- 
siva.  Whooping-cough ;  a  con- 
tagious and  infectious  malady, 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  cough, 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  termi- 
nated by  vomiting.  It  is  also 
called  chin-cough. 

PERVIGl'LIUMCperuigiZ,  ever- 
watchful) .  Pervigilia.  Prolonged 
sleeplessness  ;  a  watching  or  sit- 
ing up  all  night. 

PES.  A  foot.  Hence,  the  term 
is  applied  to  parts  resembling  a 
foot,  as — • 

1.  Pes  anserinus.  The  goose's 
foot ;  the  name  of  a  jjlesus  of 
nerves,  formed  by  the  facial,  or 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair, 
on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  some- 
what resembling  the  sjjreading 
foot  of  a  palmipede. 

2.  Pes  accessorius.  Eminentia 
collateralis.  A  swelling  which  is 
found  near  the  junction  of  the 
posterior  with  the  descending 
cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  brain ;  it  corresponds  to  the 
collateral  sulcus  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain. 

3.  Pes  hippocamin.  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  hippocampus  ma- 
jor, which  has  been  likened  to 
the  club-foot  of  some  animal, 
from  its  pi-esenting  numerous 
knuckle -like  prominences  on  its 

surf £IC6 

PE'SSARY  (Treo-o-Jy,  a  small 
stone).  An  instrument  made  of 
wood,  &c.,  formerly  employed  to 
keej)  medicinal  substances  ap- 
plied within  the  pudenda,  but 
now  used  for  preventing  prolap- 
sus of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  or 
keeping  in  position  a  displaced 
uterus.  The  various  forms  of 
the  pessary  are  the  bung -shaped, 
the  conical,  tho  elytroid  or  shcath- 
like  of  Cloquet,  the  cup -and -ball, 
and  the  rmf/-possary. 

PESSE'MA  (TreVo-eu/io,  a  game 
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at  draughts).  A  name  given  by 
Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  to  a 
new  form  of  skin-disease,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  R.  Bergh,  qKCopen- 
hagen.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  disease  as  that  described  by 
Dr.  Beigel  under  the  name  papil- 
loma areo-elevatum. 

PESTILENTIA.  Plague.  "A 
specific  fever,  attended  with  bubo 
of  the  inguinal  or  other  glands, 
and  occasionally  with  carbuncles." 
— Nom.  of  Dis. 

PESTIS.  This  term  is  seldom 
used  by  good  authors  to  signify 
ar,  infectious  disorder.  It  gene- 
rally denotes  a  noxious  atmos- 
phere, destruction,  curse,  &c. 

PETAL  (ireVaAoc,  a  leaf  ; 
strictly,  a  neuter  form  of  TreVaAoj, 
outspread,  broad,  flat).  A  flower- 
leaf;  one  of  the  divisions  of  a 
corolla.    See  Corolla. 

Petaloid  (elSos,  likeness).  That 
which  resembles  a  petal,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  expanded  filament  of 
certain  stamens,  as  of  nymphaja  ; 
the  stigmata  of  iris,  &c. 

PETE'CHIA  {petechie,  Ital.,  a 
flea-bite).  A  small  localized  ex- 
travasation of  blood  beneath  the 
skin  occurring  in  purpura,  and 
somewhat  resembling  a  flea-bite, 
but  without  the  central  point 
which  characterizes  the  puncture 
of  the  insect.  Some  varieties  of 
typhus-fever  have  been  called 
petechial -fever,  from  the  presence 
of  these  spots. 

Petechia}  sine  febrc,  purpura 
apyreta,  and  numerous  other 
synonyms  of  purpura,  are  in- 
tended to  indicate  a  distinction 
between  this  form  of  eruption  and 
that  which  accompanies  typhus 
and  some  other  fevers. 

PE'TIOLE  [petiolus,  a  little 
foot;  a  stalk).  The  foot-stalk, 
or  leaf-stalk,  of  a  plant.  The 
apex  is  the  part  inserted  into  tho 
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leaf ;  the  base,  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  stem ;  the  cushion- 
like swelling  sometimes  occurring 
at  the  base,  is  called  a  pulvmus. 
The  term  petiolate  is  a^Dplied  to 
leaves  formed  with  a  stalk, 
whether  long  or  short,  simple  or 
compound. 

P  E  T I  T  M  A  L.  The  French 
term  for  the  less  severe  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  as  opposed  to  Haut 
Mai,  which  is  applied  to  the  dis- 
ease in  its  more  serious  form,  when 
the  fits  are  sudden,  violent,  and 
characterized  by  severe  tonic  and 
clonic  spasms. 

PETIT'S  OPERATION.  The 
operation  for  removing  the  stric- 
ture in  strangulated  hernia  with- 
out laying  open  the  sac,  but  by 
merely  dividing  the  tendinous  and 
cellular  tissues  outside  the  neck 
of  the  sac. 

PETRIFYING  SPRING.  A 
term  commonly  applied  to  a  spring 
of  water  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid, 
and  thus  rendered  capable  of  coal- 
ing or  incrusting  any  object, 
exposed  to  its  action,  with  a 
compact  layer  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  suggesting  thereby  the  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  object's  having 
been  converted  into  limestone? 
This  incrustation  is  tufa  or  tuff. 
See  Stalactite. 

PE'TRO-  (neTpa,  a  rock).  A 
term  relating  to  the  os  petrosum, 
or  petrous  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  as  petro-occipitaA,  peiro- 
sphenoidal,  &c. 

Petro-Halpimjo-stap'hylinv.s.  An 
unwieldy  dcsignationof  the  levator 
palati  mollis,  from  its  arising  from 
the  petrous  process  and  the  Eu- 
stachian tube,  and  being  inserted 
into  the  velum  palati. 

PETRO'LEUM.  Rock-oil;  a 
bituminous  liquid  which  oozes  out 


of  rocks,  and  is  also  found  on  the 
surface  of  certain  lakes,  especially 
in  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad. 

Petrolene.  According  to  Bous- 
singault,  bitumens  may  be  con- 
sidered mixtures  of  two  bodies, 
viz.  a  liquid  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  petrolene,  and  a  solid 
which  he  calls  asphaltene. 

PETRO'SAL  {petrosus,  rocky). 
A  term  applied  to  a  dense  and 
solid  mass  of  bone  forming  a  part 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  base  of  the  skull.  The 
petrosal  nerve,  or  petrosus  super- 
ficialis  major,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Vidian  nerve. 

PEWTER.  An  alloy  of  four 
parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  in- 
termediate in  hardness  between 
lead  and  Britannia-metal. 

PEYER'S  PATCHES.  Glandu- 
IcB  agminatce.  These  bodies,  com- 
monly called  "Peyer's  Glands," 
plexus  intestinales,  are  of  oblong 
shape,  situated  lengthways  along 
that  surface  of  the  intestine  which 
is  opposite  to  the  attachment  of 
the  mesentery ;  they  are  made  up 
of  a  collection  of  lymphoid  no- 
dules with  vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics. 

PHA'CIA  ((paKla,  the  fruit  of 
the  (paicSs,  or  lentil).  The  Greek 
term  for  lentigo  or  lenticula,  or 
freckles,  said  to  resemble  the 
lentil  in  colour  and  size.  A  dish 
of  lentils  was  supposed  to  re- 
semble a  freckled  skin.  Dioscorides 
was  called  Phacas  from  having  a 
freckled  face. 

PHiENO'GAMOUS  {cpalvw,  to 
show,  ydfios,  nuptials).  Phanero- 
gamous. A  term  applied  to  those 
plants  in  which  the  sexual  organs 
are  visible,  as  distinguished  from 
cryptoganious  plants,  in  which  the 
reproductive  organs  are  concealed, 
or  of  which  the  function  is  not 
understood. 
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PH^NOPHTHA '  LMOTEOPE 
(<j>alva>,  to  show,  6(pda\iJ.6s,  the 
eye,  TpSiroi,  a  turn).  A  new  ma- 
chine, invented  by  Dr.  Donders,  of 
Utrecht,  for  elucidating  the  move- 
ments of  the  eye-ball.  By  its  help, 
the  mathematical  analysis  made 
by  Prof.  Helmholtz  of  the  ocular 
movements  may  be  practically  de- 
monstrated. 

PHAGED^'NA  {<pdyui,  to  eat). 
"A  condition  of  wounds  or  ul- 
cers, in  which  they  spread  with  a 
sloughy  surface." 

Phagedcuna  putris.  Sloughing 
phagedfBna.  "  A  severe  form  of 
phagedsena,  in  which  the  slough 
extends  deeper  than  the  surface." 
— Nom.  of  Dis. 

PHA'GOSITB  {<pdyu,  to  eat, 
(tItiov,  food).  The  name  of  a 
parasite  which  is  free  during  all 
its  life,  as  the  leech,  the  flea,  the 
fly.  Prof.  Van  Beneden  com- 
pares these  to  the  hahitues  of  a 
hotel  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
table  d'h6te,  but  do  not  have  a 
bedroom  in  the  building.  See 
Xenosite. 

PHAI'OPHYLL  (4>ai6s,  red- 
brown,  (pvWov,  a  leaf).  Phceo- 
phyll.  The  name  of  a  group  of 
brown  colouring  matters  found  in 
leaves  of  plants. 

PHALACRO'SIS  {(l>a\dKp(.)(ns, 
a  becoming  bald) .  Calvities.  The 
becoming  bald.  The  term  cpaAa- 
Kp6s,  bald-headed,  is  derived  from 
<f)a\ap6s,  having  a  patch  of  white  j 
and  this  from  (paXis,  white  or 
shining.  The  term  cpaXdicpw/xa, 
phalacrovia,  denotes  a  bald  head, 
and  is  used  by  Cicero  for  a  bald 
man.  Hippocrates  uses  the  ex- 
pression (paXaicpSrr^s  Ke(pa\ri5  of  a 
bone. 

PHALANGO'SIS  {(pd\ay^,  a 
battalion  of  soldiers).  Inversion 
of  the  cilia  ;  deviation  of  the  eye- 
lashes from  their  natural  position. 


The  inverted  "  phalanx  "  is  pha- 
langoma. 

PHALANX  (0a\a7|).  A  bat- 
talion in  the  Macedonian  armies, 
composed  of  16,000  men.  Hence 
the  term  phalanges  is  applied  to 
the  bones  of  the  fijigers  and  of 
toes,  from  their  regularity. 

PHANEEO'GAMOUS  (^avepcJy, 
manifest,  ydp.os,  nuptials).  A 
term  applied  to  those  plants  in 
which  the  reproductive  organs  are 
visible.  It  is  synonymous  with 
phainogainoiis.  They  comprise  the 
exogens  and  the  endogens  of  the 
natural  system  of  plants. 

PHA'NTASM  (<|)oi'TaCa),  tomake 
apjDear).  A  perception  of  sen- 
sation in  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
deiJcndent  on  internal  causes,  and 
not  excited  by  external  objects. 
See  Hallucination. 

PHANTOM-TUMORS.  A 
characteristic  designation  of 
gaseous  or  fEecal  accumulations 
in  the  intestines,  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  tumors  in  the  pelvic  or 
abdominal  regions,  for  pregnancy 
of  "pure  illusion"  of  French 
writers,  &c.  See  Muscidar  Tumor. 

PHARMACBU'TIC  {(pdpfxaKov, 
amedicine).  That  branch  of  medi- 
cine which  consists  in  compound- 
ing drugs.  The  term  pharma- 
ceutist ov  pharmacist  is  suggested 
as  preferable  to  "pharmaceutical 
chemist;"  perhaps  the  latter  of 
the  two  is  the  better  term. 

Pharmaceutical  is  a  Greek  word 
with  a  Latin  appendage.  The 
Americans  have  reduced  it  to 
pliarmaca/..  "  Pharmaceutic  "  or 
"Pharmacic"  without  the  final 
-al,  would  be  better  Greek,  and, 
comparing  "therapeutic"  and 
"  thoracic,"  better  (medical)  Eng- 
lish. 

PHA'RMACON  {<pdptiaKoi>) .  A 
poison.    A  medicine,  or  drug. 
1.  Pharmaco -dynamics  {Svvanis, 
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power).  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  power 
or  efiPects  of  medicines. 

2.  Pharmaco-gnosy  {■yiyi'dcrKai,  to 
know).  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  natural 
and  chemical  history  of  unpre- 
pared medicines  or  simples.  It 
is  also  termed  pharmacography, 
pharmacomathia,  &c. 

3.  Pharmaco-logia  {\6yoi,  a  de- 
scription). That  branch  of  Acology 
which  relates  to  medicines.  Gene- 
ral pharmacology  treats  of  medi- 
cines generally,  and  embraces  the 
subjects  belonging  to  general 
pharmaco  -  dynamics.  Special 
pharmacology  treats  of  medicines 
individually.  These  are  arranged 
by  Pereira  into  two  groups,  the 
inorganic  and  the  organic;  the 
former  is  subdivided  according 
to  the  chemical  relations  of  its 
members,  the  latter  according  to  its 
external  or,  as  they  are  usiially 
termed, natural  history  characters. 

4.  Pharinaco-paeia  (iroUu,  to 
make) .  The  process  of  preparing 
medicines.  The  term  is  now  used 
to  denote  a  standard  code  of  medi- 
cines, published  by  the  colleges  of 
physicians  with  the  sanction  of 
government,  containing  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

PHA'EMACY  (^pdp/j.  aKov,  a 
drug).  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
The  application  of  chemical,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  of  physical, 
knowledge  to  the  preparation  of 
medicinal  substances. 

PHA'RYNX  {(\>apvy^,  the 
throat).  A  musculo-mcmbranous 
bag,  situated  at  the  back  i)art  of 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx,  and 
leading  to  the  ceaoj)hagus. 

1.  Phart/ngititi .  Inflammation 
of  the  pharynx.  Granular  (fol- 
licular) pharyngitis  constitutes 
"clergymen's  sore-throat."  See 
Cynanche. 


2.  Pharyngotomy  (to/^ti,  section). 
The  operation  of  cutting  in  to  the 
phai-ynx,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting any  foreign  body. 

3.  Pharyngo-staphylinus.  The 
second  or  middle  portion  of  the 
palato-ijharyngeus  muscle. 

PHENIC  ACID.  Hydrogen 
phenate.  Another  name  for  car- 
bolic acid,  obtained  from  coal-tar 
oil.  Phenyl  is  a  radical  hydro- 
carbon, contained  in,  or  giving 
rise  to,  all  the  members  of  the 
phenylic  group. 

PHENOL.  GarhoUo  acid.  A 
substance  prepared  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal-tar,  or  from  the 
vapour  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  the 
type  of  an  important  series  of 
compounds  of  the  aromatic  gronja. 

PHENOPHTH  A'L  M  O  S  C  0  P  E 
{(jiaivo),  to  show,  6<pdaKfj.<is,  the  eye, 
ffKo-rreai,  to  investigate).  An 
apparatus  for  investigating  the 
movements  of  the  eye-ball,  in- 
vented by  Bonders,  of  Utrecht, 
and  announced  in  1870. 

PHILOPROGE'NITIVENESS. 
A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative 
of  affection  towards  offsjDring.  It 
is  common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Its  organ,  according 
to  phrenologists,  is  seated  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  immediately 
above  Amativeness,  extending  to 
an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line. 

PHILO'SOPHERS'  STONE. 
Lapis  philosopliorum.  A  mys- 
terious substance  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  converting 
the  base  metals  into  gold.  Of 
this  atone,  Ashmolo  says  ho 
knows  enough  to  hold  his  tongue, 
but  not  enough  to  speak.  See 
Alchcnv)!. 

PHILO'SOPHER'S  WOOL. 
Nil  album.  A  name  given  to 
the  white  flakes  of  light  oxide  of 
zinc. 
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PHILOSO'PHIOAL  LAMP.  A 
lamp  constructed  by  Dobereiner 
for  effecting  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  means  of 
spongy  platinum. 

P  H  I  L  T  E  E  {(piKTpov,  from 
(piKioi,  to  love).  This  term  de- 
noted, among  the  Greeks,  a  love- 
charm,  a  potion  or  other  means 
of  procuring  love.  Thessaly  was 
notorious  for  love-potions. 

PHIMO'SIS  {(pifiaxTis,  a  muz- 
zling, from  <pifj.6u,  to  shut  up  as 
vrith  a  (pi/j-Ss,  or  muzzle).  An 
affection  of  the  prepuce,  in  which 
it  cannot  be  drawn  back  so  as  to 
uncover  the  glans  penis.  This 
is  the  incarcerating  phimosis  of 
Mason  Good.    See  Paraphimosis. 

The  corresponding  Latin  term 
is  capistratio,  derived  from  capis- 
trare,  to  tie  with  a  capistrum,  a 
halter  or  muzzle. 

PHLEBECTA'SIA  (<|)Ae>,  (p\e- 
PSf,  a  vein,  e/CTacris,  extension). 
Hypertrophia  venarum ;  incre- 
ment of  the  venules  of  the  skin ; 
dilatation  of  veins  as  in  haemor- 
rhoids. 

PHLEBI'SMUS  (<?>A6;|/,  (pXiPSs, 
a  vein).  Closure  of  veins  by 
muscular  action. 

PHLEBI'TIS  i'p\^^p,  a  vein). 
Inflammation  of  the  veins;  dis- 
tinguished by  a  hard,  cord-like, 
tender  line,  pursuing  the  course 
of  a  vein  or  veins,  from  an  in- 
cision or  wound.  The  history  of 
phlebitis  is  that  of  the  coagula 
(thrombi)  formed  within  the 
affected  veins,  and  of  the  metamor- 
phoses through  which  these  coa- 
gula pass. —  VirchouK  The  varie- 
ties are  the  adhesive,  and  the 
suppurative  (pyasmia) . 

P  H  L  E  B  O'  G  E  A  P  H  Y  {<\>\H, 
(p\ep6s,  a  vein,  ypdtpoi,  to  de- 
scribe). A  delineation  of  the 
veins  ;  a  term  employed  by  Dun- 
glison,  who  has  also  tho  term 


phlehology,  or  a  treatise  of  the 
veins,  and  phlehorrhagia,  or  rup- 
ture of  the  veins. 

PHLE'BOLITE  (cpK^,  <l>\i^6s, 
a  vein,  \i6os,  a  stone) .  Phlebolith. 
A  vein-stone  ;  a  small  calcareous 
concretion,  formed  by  degenera- 
tion of  coagula  in  the  cavity  of 
veins.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  small 
pea,  and  consists  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  much 
animal  matter. 

PHLEBO'TOMY  {<pK^,  <p\e$6s, 
a  vein,  tojlit),  section).  Venxsectio. 
The  opening  of  a  vein,  for  the 
purpose  of  blood-letting. 

P  H  L  E  G  M  A  {(j)\4yiJia.,  from 
(pxiyu),  to  burn).  Originally,  a 
flame,  fire,  or  heat ;  one  of  the 
four  humors  of  which  the  Ancients 
thought  the  blood  was  composed. 
In  medical  language,  the  term 
acquired,  in  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, the  sense  of  inflammation 
or  heat.  It  afterwards  corre- 
sponded with  the  Latin  pituita  or 
"  phlegm" — a  cold  slimy  humor  of 
the  body,  connected  with  several 
diseases,  and  denoted  specially 
the  tenacious  mucus  of  the  re- 
spiratory passages.  "  The  Latin 
medical  writers  retained  jlegj^a  in 
the  sense  of  phlegm,  but  for  in- 
flammation and  swelling  they  said 
flemen  and  piemen." — Liddell 
Scott. 

1.  Phlegm-agogucs  (aywySs,  an 
exciter).  The  ancient  name  of 
purgatives,  whicli  produced  glairy 
evacuations,  from  excitement  of 
the  mucous  follicles. 

2.  Phlegmatic.  A  term  applied 
to  the  pitidtous  temperament,  the 
terms  phlegm  and  pituita  having 
formerly  the  same  meaning ;  they 
are  now  discarded.  See  Tempera- 
ment. 

3.  Phlegmo-rrUagia  [pi\yvvni,  to 
burst  forth).  Phlegmatorrliagia. 
Profuse  pituitous  secretion. 
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4.  Phlegma,  in  Chemistry,  de- 
notes a  watery  distilled  liquor,  as 
distingaished  from  a  spirituous 
liquor.  Hence  the  term  dephleg- 
mation  signifies  the  depriving  of 
any  liquid  of  its  superfluous 
water. 

PHLEGMA'SIA  DO'LENS 
(ip\€ycii,  to  burn).  Qiclema  lacteum ; 
crural  phlebitis ;  vjhite  leg  ;  white 
swelling  of  lying-in  women.  Ob- 
struction, usually  of  an  inflamma- 
tory character,  of  the  femoral 
vein,  or  of  the  femoral  and  iliac 
veins.  The  term  consists  of  a 
Greek  substantive  and  a  Latin 
adjective  (!),  and  denotes  painful 
inflammation — a  barbarous  com- 
bination, devoid  of  any  specific 
meaning,  and  somewhat  worse,  if 
possible,  than  the  term  "  delirium 
tremens." 

PHLEGMA'SIA  {<(>\4yto,  to 
burn).  A  general  term,  used  by 
CuUen,  Sauvages,  &c.,  for  local 
inflammations  ;  "  but,  as  phleg- 
masia and  phlegmatic  import,  in 
medical  language,  a  very  difierent 
and  almost  an  opposite  idea," 
Mason  Good  prefers  the  termp/iZo- 
gotica,  derived  from  the  same 
root. 

PHLEGMON  {(pXiyfiovii,  inflam- 
mation beneath  the  skin).  Acute 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

PHLCEUM  ((p\oi6s,  bark).  Peri- 
dermis.  The  name  given  by  Mohl 
to  one  of  the  layers  of  bark,  the 
epi-phlcBum  of  Link.  See  Baric  of 
plants. 

PHLOGPSTIC  THEOEY  {<p\o- 
yiards,  set  on  fire).  A  theory  pi'o- 
pounded  by  Becker  and  Stahl, 
according  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  were  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  evolution  of  a 
peculiar  subtle  principle,  called 
phlogiston. 

PHLOGl'STICATEDAIE.  The 


name  given  by  Priestley  to  nitro- 
gen, or  the  mephitic  air  oi  Euther- 
ford. 

PHLOGI'STON  ((p\oyi(rT6s,  set 
on  fire,  from  (pAeyai,  to  burn).  A 
name  given  by  Stahl  to  an  imagi- 
nary substance,  by  the  existence 
of  which  he  explained  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion.  Combustible 
bodies  were  supposed  to  consist 
of  an  incombustible  base,  united 
to  this  phlogiston,  which  escaped 
during  combustion.  This  process 
is  now  attributed  to  the  combina- 
tion of  combustible  matter  with 
oxygen,  which  is  hence  called  a 
supporter  of  combustion. 

PHLOGO'SIS  {(l>Aoy6a,,  to  in- 
flame). An  inflammation ;  a  flush- 
ing. The  first  genus  of  the  order 
phlegmasia}  in  Cullen's  nosology  ; 
it  is  distinguished  into  simple 
phlegmon  and  erysipelas,  and  is 
succeeded  by  abscess,  gangrene, 
or  sphacelation. 

PHLOEI'DZIN  {(t>\oL6p-piCos, 
having  roots  covered  with  rind  or 
peel).  Phlorizin.  A  substance 
discovered  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
and  root  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  plum-ti-ee.  It  is  considered  to 
be  closely  allied  to  salioin. 

PHLYCTA'NA  {cp\iKTaiva,  a 
vesicle,  from  <p\vw,  or  <pKvCa>,  to 
bubble  or  boil  up  or  over).  Phlyc- 
tis.  A  general  term  for  a  rising 
on  the  skin,  whether  vesicle, 
pimple,  or  pustule.  Phlyctmnosis 
is  an  eruj^tion  of  pblyctasnaa ;  phlyc- 
tcenodes  is  phlyctainous.  Phlyc- 
toinula  is  a  small  phlyctrena ;  a 
small  vesicle  or  pustule  found  on 
the  conjunctiva  near  the  corneal 
margin  m phlyctenular  ophthalmia. 

PHLYSIS  ((/)\wCa',  to  boil  up  or 
over).  A.  term  formerly  omi^loycd 
to  denote  a  cutaneous  eruption 
filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid,  gene- 
rally ichorous  or  vesicular  pimples. 
The  term  phlyctmna  is  now  used. 
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PHLYZA'CIUM  (<p\vCdKiov,  from 
<j)\va)  or  (p\v(a3,  to  boil  uj)  or  over). 
A  pustule  commonly  of  a  large 
size,  raised  on  a  hard  circular  base, 
of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  thick,  hard,  dark- 
coloured  scab.  Compare  Psydra- 
cium. 

PHOCE'NIC  ACID  (phoccena, 
a  porpoise).  Delphinic  acid.  A 
volatile  acid  contained  in  train- 
oil  or  seal-oil.  Phocenin  is  a 
peculiar  fatty  substance  contained 
in  train-oil  or  seal-oil,  mixed  with 
elain. 

PHCE'NICIN  (<?)o7fif,  purple). 
Indigo-purple ;  supposed  to  be  a 
hydrate  of  indigo,  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  water. 

PHGENICI'SMUS  {<PoivikIC(o,  to 
be  purple-red,  from  <po7vi'^,  purple). 
A  purple,  red,  or  crimson  state ; 
a  synonym  of  measles. 

PHCENI'GMUS  ((poivLjixds,  red- 
dening or  making  red  ;  especially 
the  irritation  of  the  skin  by  rube- 
facients). A  reddening  of  the 
skin;  a  term  employed  with  the 
adjective  petechialis  by  Sauvages, 
and  as  a  synonym  of  varus  by 
Ploucquet. 

PHONA'TION  ((poivri,  voice). 
An  irregularly-formed  word,  de- 
noting the  utterance  of  vocal 
sounds.  The  term  should  be 
phonesis,  from  which  we  have 
phonetics  or  the  doctrine  of  vocal 
sounds. 

PHO'NOGRAPH  {(povii,  voice, 
ypd(jyw,  to  write,  to  record).  A 
mechanical  contrivance  by  nieans 
of  which  the  voice  can  actually  be 
imprinted,  so  to  speak,  upon  a 
plate  of  metal,  that  plate  sent  by 
post  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  tones  of  the  voice  bo  repro- 
duced, repeatedly,  upon  another 
phonograph. 

PHONOME'TRIC  {(poiv-fi,  voice, 
fierpov,  measure).  Voice-measur- 


ing ;  a  term  applied  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  vocal  sounds  by  means 
of  auscultation. 

PHORA'NTHIUM  (cp^pa,,  to 
bear,  &vOos,  a  tlower).  The  term 
ajDplied  by  Richard  to  that  form 
of  the  receptacle  in  plants,  which 
is  not  ileshy,  but  is  surrounded  by 
an  involucrum,  as  in  Compositis. 
It  is  also  termed  clinanthium,  and 
more  commonly  thalamus. 

PHO'SGENE  GAS  ((pUs,  light, 
yevvdci),  to  produce).  Oxy chloride 
of  carhon.  Chloro-carbonic  acid 
gas ;  a  comj)Ound  of  chlorine  and 
carbon  monoxide.  It  is  named 
from  the  peculiar  power  of  the 
sunbeam  in  effecting  this  com- 
bination. 

PHOSPHAS.  A  phosphate;  a 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  a  salifiable  base, 
as  phosphas  calcis,  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  the  cornu  ustum  of  the 
pharmac  oiDCfiia. 

Phosphas  sodce.  Phosphate  of 
soda.  Tasteless  purging  salt,  pre- 
pared from  bones  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  was  first  discovered 
combined  with  ammonia,  in  urine, 
by  Stoclnvitz,  and  was  called 
fusible,  or  microcosmic  salt. 

PHOSPHA'TIC  DIA'THESIS. 
A  morbid  state  of  the  constitution, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of 
the  phosphates  of  magnesia,  am- 
monia, and  lime  (phosphaturia)  in 
the  urine.    See  Calculus. 

PHO'SPHENE  ((?)ajj,  light,  ^atva>, 
to  make  to  appear).  The  lumi- 
nous image,  or  circle  of  light, 
produced  by  pressure  on  any  part 
of  the  retina,  and  lasting  as  long 
as  the  pressure  is  continued.  It 
resembles  the  "  eye "  in  a  pea- 
cock's tail. 

PHOSPHITE.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  phosphorous  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base. 

PHOSPHO-NECRO'SIS.  A  dis- 
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ease  occasioned  by  exposure  to 
the  vapours  of  phosphorus,  and 
characterized  by  painful  swellings 
and  inflammation  of  the  lower 
jaw,  sometimes  resulting  in  mor- 
tiflcation  and  exfoliation  of  the 
bone. 

PHOSPHOEE'SCENCE  (cpZ,, 
light,  (pepoi,  to  carry).  A  term 
applied  to  the  luminous  appear- 
ance of  the  sea,  especially  in  the 
track  of  sailing  veSsels,  occasioned, 
according  to  Meyen — 1,  by  mucus 
dissolved  in  the  sea-water ;  2,  by 
animals  covered  with  a  luminous 
mucus,  as  medusae ;  and,  3,  by 
animals  possessing  phosphores- 
cent organs,  as  oniscus  fulgens. 
The  term  "phosphorescence"  is 
derived  from  the  opinion  that  the 
phenomenon  depends  on  the  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus  at  a  low 
temperature.  See  Solar  Phos- 
phorus. 

1.  Phosphorescence  of  insulation. 
A  property  possessed  by  many 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  which, 
after  long  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  they  become  luminous  in  the 
dark  on  the  application  of  heat. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  so-called 
phosphorus  of  Baldwin,  phospho- 
rus of  Canton,  phosphorus  of 
Bologna,  &c. 

2.  Phosphorescence  of  organic 
remains  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
A  luminous  property  observed  in 
touchwood,  and  in  sea-fish,  on 
which  a  luminous  film  is  formed. 
The  phosphorescence  appears  to 
be  owing  to  a  low  sort  of  combus- 
tion, as  the  emission  of  light  de- 
creases on  rarefying  the  air. 

3.  Phosphorescence  of  organic 
todies  durinij  life.  A  phenomenon 
which  occurs  in  the  marigold  and 
yellow  lily,  a  little  after  sunset, 
when  the  atmosphere  has  been 
very  much  heated  in  July  and 
August.    It  is  probably  of  electri- 


cal nature.  The  luminosity  of  the 
infusoria,  zoophytes,  fire-flies,  and 
glow-worms,  is  a  subject  of  much 
obscurity. 

4.  Minerals  which  become  phos- 
phorescent from  heat  are  some- 
times called pijro-pliosphoric ;  from 
friction,  frictio -phosphoric  ;  from 
electricity,  electro-phosphoric ;  and 
from  exposure  to  the  sun,  helio- 
phosphoric.  The  last  are  said  to 
be  insolarized,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  varieties  of  calcite. 

PHO'SPHORUS  {<pS,s,  light, 
4>ep<»,  to  bring,  so  called  from  its 
luminous  appearance  in  the  dark). 
A  yellow,  waxy  substance,  origi- 
nally prepared  from  urine,  and 
afterwards-  from  bones.  Amor- 
phous or  red  phosphorus  is  anallo- 
tropic  variety,  prepared  by  keeping 
ordinary  phosphorus  for  several 
days  at  a  temperature  of  450°  or 
460°  Fahr. ;  it  forms  a  red  or  pur- 
ple,friable,  amorphous  mass.  Black 
phosphorus  is  another  amorphous 
variety,  obtained  by  very  suddenly 
cooling  melted  phosphorus.  White 
phosphortis  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  light.  Viscous  phos- 
phorus isjobtained  by  heating  phos- 
phorus to  near  its  melting  point, 
and  then  suddenly  cooling  it. 

1.  Phosphoric  acid.  An  acid 
obtained,  in  the  form  of  white 
flakes,  by  igniting  phosphorus 
under  a  large  bell  jar.  Its  salts 
are  called  phosphates. 

2.  Phosphorous  acid.  An  acid 
produced,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
volatile  powder,  by  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus.  Its  salts 
are  caUeA  pliosphites. 

3.  Phosphuret.  A  compound  of 
phosphorus  with  a  combustible  or 
metallic  oxide,  as  phosphuret  of 
iron,  &c. 

4.  Phospliuretted  hydrogen. 
Phosphine.  A  gaseous  comijound, 
formed  by  heating  phosiAorus  in 
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a  retort   completely  filled  with  ^ 
liquor  potassse.    Gaseous  bubbles  i 
escape,  wliicli  take  fire  sponta- 
neously in  tlie  air.  1 

5.  Phosphorus  of  Baldivin  is  the  e 
ignited  muriate  of  lime;  phospho-  1 
rus  of  Canton,  oyster-shells,  cal-  ( 
cinedwith  sulphur;  andphospho-  i 
rus  of  Bologna,  the  sulphate  of  i 
barytes.  These  are  consequently  ( 
misnomers.  See  Phosphorescence  i 
hy  insulation.  i 

6.  Phosphortis  Bottle.  A  con-  : 
trivance  for  obtaining  instanta- 
neous light.  It  is  made  by  melting 
together  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
in  a  bottle,  the  sulphide  of  phos- 
phorus thus  produced  being  readily 
ignited  by  friction. 

PHOTO-CHEMICAL  ANALY- 
SIS. A  method  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cartmell,  in  1858,  of  separating 
the  colours  imparted  to  flame  by 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
which  consisted  in  the  use  of 
coloured  media  through  which  the 
light  was  allowed  to  pass.  These 
media,  by  selective  absorption, 
cut  oflTthe  rays  of  some  colours  and 
allowed  others  to  pass.  Thispro- 
cess  has  now  been  superseded  by 
the  method  of  spectrum  analysis. 

PHOTO-CHEMICAL  INDUC- 
TION. A  term  expressive  of  the 
effect  of  light  upon  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine.  No  action 
is  found  to  take  place  during  the 
first  moment  or  two  ;  action  then 
commences,  and  rapidly  increases 
to  a  maximum. 

PHOTO'GRAPHY  {<l>S>s,  <I)cot6s, 
light,  ypdcpoi,  to  paint).  {Hclio- 
graphy).  A  term  commonly  applied 
to  the  modern  art  of  taking  sun- 
picturos  ;  but  the  term  is  incor- 
rect, for  it  indicates  the  agency  of 
light,  whereas  it  appears  that  the 
picture  is  produced,  not  by  light, 
but  by  a  chemical  ag(!ut  accom- 
panying light,   termed  actinism. 


The  term  transcends  the  limits  of 
the  art  which  it  designates. 

PHOTO'METER  {cpHs,  4>ur6i, 
light,  fx^rpov,  a  measm-e).  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  light  emitted  by 
different  incandescent  substances ; 
it  generally  consists  of  a  paper 
screen,  on  which  fall  the  shadows 
of  an  object  placed  between  the 
screen  and  the  sources  of  the  light ; 
the  more  intense  the  shadow,  the 
more  powerful  the  light. 

PHOTO'METRY  ((l>S>s,  <Po>t6s, 
light,  jX€Tpov,  a  measure).  A  me- 
thod for  estimating  the  relative 
intensities  of  light. 

PHOTOPHO'BIA  ((/)5s,  <pior6s, 
light,  (po^os,  fear).  Intolerance 
of  light,  such  as  occurs  in  some 
cases  of  corneal  ulceration. 

PH'OTOPHONE  {4>S>s,  ^utSs, 
light,  (poivT),  voice).  An  apparatus 
for  the  production  and  reproduc- 
tion of  sound  by  means  of  light. 
See  Telephone. 

PHOTO'PSIA  (cpHs,  <t>wT6s,  light, 
oi(/is,  sight).  Tisus  lucidus.  The 
subjective  sensation  of  a  bright 
light.  See  Phosphene.  It  is  the 
marmaryge  of  Hipjjocrates. 

PHRA'GMATA  (<ppdyfia,  from 
(ppdaaai,  to  fence).  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  spitrious  dis- 
sepiments, which  do  not  alternate 
with  the  stigma — when,  for  in- 
stance, they  are  horizontal,  as  in 
Cathartocarpus  fistula,  or  vertical, 
1  as  in  Verbena.    See  Dissepinie^its. 

PHRENES  (plural  of  <ppiiv,  the 
,  mind).  The  diaphragm  ;  so  called 
■  because  the  Ancients  supposed  it 
I  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind.  Hence 

-  the  terms — 
1.  Phrenic.    A  designation  of 

F  the   internal  respiratory  nerve, 
3  which  goes  to  the  diaphragm. 
,      2.  Phremca.    Diseases  allectiug 

-  mental  faculties,  the  first  order  of 
.  the  class  Neurotica  of  Good.  Also, 
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medicines  which  affect  the  mental 
faculties,  as  narcoticSj  inebriants, 
&c. 

3.  Phrenitis.  Phrensy ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  A  term 
nnder  which  have  been  con- 
founded amclmoitis  and  ence- 
phalitis. It  constitutes  the  third 
genus  of  the  order  pUegmasice  of 
Cullen.  ^pevlns  is  strictly  a  fern, 
adjective,  and  requires  the  addi- 
tion of  vocros  to  complete  its  mean- 
ing. 

4.  Phreno-logy  (\6yos,  an  ac- 
count). A  description  of  the 
mind;  a  science,  introduced  by 
Gall^  and  Spurzheim,  by  which 
particular  characters  and  propen- 
sities are  indicated  by  the  con- 
formation and  protuberances  of 
the  skull.  The  several  organs, 
with  the  indications  of  each,  will 
be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

5.  Phreno-pathia  {irddus,  dis- 
ease). A  general  term  for  mental 
disease  or  insanity ;  synonymous 
with  phrenica. 

PHTHEI'RIASIS  (^0e<pWis, 
the  lousy  disease,  from  (pe^ip,  a 
louse).  Phthiriasis.  Morhis  pedi- 
cularis.  Lousiness ;  a  variety  of 
malis,  or  cutaneous  vermination, 
occasioned  by  the  several  kinds 
of  pediculus  which  infest  the 
human  body.  See  Pediculus  and 
Dermatozoa. 

PHTHIRIUS  INGUINALIS. 
The  Crab-louse ;  a  human  para- 
site, belonging  to  tlio  subdivision 
EctoKoa,  infesting  the  groins. 

consump- 
tion). A  term  hitherto  employed 
as  synonymous  with  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs,  but  capable 
of  being  axjpliod,  as  a  general 
term,  to  other  diseases  of  the 
Inng-tissue.  Thus  we  have  hce- 
morrhacjic  and  embolic  phthisis, 
oronchial  and  pneumonic  phthisis. 
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syphilitic  phthisis,  fibroid  phthisis, 
&c. 

PHTHOE'  (<peivui,  to  corrupt). 
Ulceration  of  the  lungs.  This, 
and  phthisis,  are  the  two  branches 
under  which  the  Greek  patho- 
logists generally  treated  of  con- 
sumjjtion. 

PHY'LLARIES  {<pv\Adpiov,  dim. 
of  cpvKAov,  a  leaf).  Minute  leaves, 
constituting  the  outer  ring  or 
rings  of  bracts,  which  surround 
the  florets  of  chamomile,  worm- 
wood,  and  other  composite  plants. 

PHYLLOCY'ANIN  {<t>i\\ov,  a 
leaf,_  Kvdpeos,  blue).  The  blue 
colouring  matter  of  flowers ;  a 
substitute  for  litmus,  extremely 
sensitive  to  minute  traces  of  free 
alkali. 

PHYLLO'DIUM  (<?)i;A\o;/,aleaf). 
A  term  apiDlied  to  the  petiole  of  a 
leaf,  when  it  is  expanded  and 
leafy,  and  the  lamina  abortive,  as 
in  many  species  of  Acacia. 

PHYLLOMB  (<pi\\ou,  a  leaf). 
The  term  applied  to  the  difierent 
constituents,  sepals,  petals,  &c., 
of  a  flower,  indicating  that  they 
are  but  modified  leaves. 

PH  YLLOTA'XIS  {<p6\Aou,  a  leaf, 
Ta|ir,  arrangement).  Leaf-order; 
the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the 
stem.  Leaves  are  called  radical, 
when  they  rise  from  the  stem 
close  to  the  ground;  alternate, 
when  each  leaf  is  developed  singly, 
and  follows  the  preceding  leaf  in 
a  certain  order;  opposite,  when 
the  leaves  are  placed  opposite  to 
each  other  on  the  stem  ;  verticil- 
late,  when  they  are  placed  in 
whorls  or  circles  on  the  same 
plane.;  decussate,  when  they  are 
placed  alternately  across  in  pairs 
at  right  angles. 

PH  YLLOXEEA  VASTA'TRIX. 
The  name  of  the  insect  which 
infests  the  vine,  causing  whole- 
sale dostructiou  of  vineyards. 

N  n 
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PHTLO'GENY  {(pdXov,  a  race, 
to  produce) .  The  genea- 
logy of  animal  forms ;  a  term 
indicating  the  process  of  evolution 
in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  so  as  to  mark  out  the 
line  of  descent  of  each  group  of 
living  beings,  and  to  furnish  it 
with  its  proper  genealogical  tree, 
or  "  phylum." 

PHY'MA  {(pvfia,  tuber,  a  tumor, 
from  4>vw,  to  spring  forth).  A 
term  applied  by  Hippocrates,  and 
the  older  writers,  to  a  suppu- 
rating tumor,  and  employed  by 
Willan  as  a  generic  term,  includ- 
ing furunculus,  anthrax,  and  hor- 
deolum.   See  Dermatapostasis. 

PHYMA'TOID  (<?)D^a,  tuber,  el- 
5os,  likeness).  Phyma-like  ;  a  term 
applied  to  a  form  of  cancer,  called 
by  Miller  reticular.    See  Cancer. 

PHYSAGO'aA  {(pda-a,  flatus, 
ayaiySs,  carrying  off).  Physa- 
gogues  or  carminatives ;  medi- 
cines for  dispelling  flatulence  and 
relieving  colicky  pain. 

PHY'SALIS  ALKEKE'NGI. 
Winter  cherry ;  a  solanaceous 
plant  affording  an  example  of  an 
accrescent  calyx,— an  interesting 
object  in  a  group  of  skeleton- 
leaves.  The  fruit  yields  fi%saHn, 
a  bitter  principle,  of  known  repute 
in  gout,  and  the  leaves  have  been 
used  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  a 
substitute  for  quinine. 

PHYSCO'NIA  {(pva-Ktl)!',  a  fat 
paunch).  Inflation;  corpulency; 
a  term  substituted  for  the  megalo- 
splanchnus,  or  big-bowel,  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Mason  Good  uses  jpom- 
hysma,  generally,  for  visceral  tur- 
gescence. 

PHY'SIC  NUT.  The  seed  of 
the  Curcas  purgans  and  0.  multi- 
fid^ls.  The  expressed  oil,  called 
jatroplm-oil,  has  been  lately  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  oil  of 
wild  castor-seeds. 


PHY'SICAL  SALT.  The  name 
by  which  sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  known  at  Lymington  in  Hamp- 
shire. 

PHYSI'CIAN  {6  (pvaM6s,  from 
<t,{,ais,  nature).  This  term  once 
designated  the  natural  philoso. 
pher,  who  was  also  the  medical 
man  ;  but  when  the  investigation 
of  nature  was  separated  from  the 
art  of  healing,  the  name  '  physi- 
cian '  continued  to  designate  the 
latter  only.  In  classical  litera- 
ture, the  <pv(nK6s,  or  physical 
philosopher,  was  distinguished 
from  the  vOikSs,  or  moral  philo- 
sopher, without  regard  to  the 
healing  art,  the  professor  of  which 
was  called  in  Greek  larpSs,  and  in 
Latin  medicus. 

PHYSICS ((|)u<n(c^,natural).  The 
science  which  is  employed  in  ob- 
serving the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  term  ineta-physics  denotes  a 
science  which  is  distinct  from,  or 
heyond,  physics,  as  abstractions, 
accidents,  relations,  &c. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY  (fvcris, 
nature,  yiyvdffKoi,  to  judge  of). 
The  study  of  the  general  cha- 
racter, or  of  diseased  states,  from 
the  features  of  the  face,  and  the 
cast  of  the  countenance.  The 
three  principal  traits  observable 
in  the  countenance  are— 

1.  The  oculo-zygomatic  trait, 
commencing  at  the  greater  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  lost  a  little  below 
the  projection  formed  by  the 
cheek-bone.  This  is  the  index  of 
disorders  of  the  cerebro-nervous 
system.  .  . 

2.  The  nasaZ  trait,  beginning  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  ala  nasi, 
and  embracing  in  a  semicircle, 
more  or  less  perfect,  the  outer 
hne  of  the  orbicularis  oris.  A  trait 
is  sometimes  observed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  cheek,  forming 
a  kind  of  tangent  with  the  nasal 
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trait,  and  sometimes  constituting 
the  dimple  of  the  cheeks  ;  this  is 
called  the  genal  trait.  These  in- 
dicate disorders  of  the  digestive 
passages  and  abdominal  viscera. 

3.  The  labial  trait,  beginning 
at  the  angle  of  the  lips,  and  lost 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  face. 
It  indicates  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  air-passages. 

4.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
face  grippes,  or  pinched-in  face,  a 
term  applied  by  the  French  to  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  in 
peritonitis  ;   the  features  are  al- 

.  tared,  and  appear  drawn  up  to- 
wards the  forehead,  wliich  is 
wrinkled,  and  the  nose  pointed. 

PHYSIO'LOGY  {(piais,  nature, 
\6yos,  an  account).  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  functions  of 
living  organisms.  SeeMorpholoay. 

PHYSO'METER  (fva-dco,  to  in- 
flate, /xerpov,  a  measure).  A  new 
philosophical  instriiment  for  de- 
termining variations  in  a  given 
volume  of  confined  air. 

PHYSOME'TRA  {<pvada,,  to  in- 
flate, /x'fiTpa,  the  uterus).  Inflation 
of  the  uterus;  the  presence  of 
air  within  the  uterus,  or  uterine 
tympanitis. 

PHYSOSTI'GMATIN.  Eserin. 
The  poisonous  principle  of  the 
seed  of  Physostirjma  venenosum, 
or  Calabar  bean,  a  native  of 
western  Africa. 

PHYTO-ALOPE'CIA  {(PvtSu,  a 
plant,  and  aKovfida,  baldness). 
The  name  given  to  common  ring- 
worm by  Gruby,  who  considers 
the  granules  of  the  complaint,  as 
well  as  the  abnormal  cell-tissues 
of  favus,  as  vegetable  formations. 
Under  the  same  im)ircsMiou,  t)r 
Malmsten,  of  Stockhol  in,  namos 
the  disease  trichoplnjton  tonsu- 
rans. 

PHYTODE'RMATA  (^,vt6p,  a 
plant,  S4pna,  skin).    Diseases  of 

N  n 


the  skin,  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  vegetable  fungi.  Derma- 
tophyta  is  the  correct  word. 

PHYTO'GRAPHY  (fvrSu,  a 
plant,  ypafpo,  to  write).  An  ac- 
count of  the  rules  observed  in 
describing  and  naming  plants. 

PHYTO'LOGY  (cpvrSv,  a  plant, 
kSyos,  an  account).  An  account 
of  plants.  This  term  might  be 
appropriately  substituted  for  the 
term  Botany,  as  being  more  in 
accordance  with  the  names  of  the 
other  physical  sciences. 

PHYTO'PHAGOTJS  {cj^vrSv,  a 
plant,  (pdyu,  to  eat).  Herbivorous. 
Feeding  or  subsisting  on  vege- 
tables ;  a  term  applied  to  those 
animals  which  subsist  on  vege- 
table diet. 

PHYTO'SIS  {<Pvt6u,  a  plant). 
A  term  proposed  by  Sii-  E.  Wilson 
as  a  substitute  for  the  generic 
term  pityriasis,  suggestive  of  the 
plant-like  character  of  the  disease. 

PHYTO'TOMY  (,pvT6v,  a  plant, 
t4 filial,  to  cut).  Vegetable  ana- 
tomy ;  the  display  of  the  tissues 
of  jalants  by  means  of  dissection. 

PIA  MATER.  Meninx  media. 
A  very  vascular  fibrous  tissue,  in- 
vesting the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  con- 
tinned,  more  or  less  extensively, 
into  the  substance  of  these  organs, 
along  with  the  vessels.  See  Dura. 
Mater. 

PIAN  (a  raspberry) .  The  name 
given,  on  tho  American  coast,  to 
FramboDsia,  or  Yaws.  Sir  E. 
Wilson  says  that  tho  term  pian 
conveys  the  idea,  though  incor- 
rectly, of  tho  disease  being  of 
syphilitic  origin.    Soo  Frambwsia. 

PIARREyFi'MIA  {ivlap,  fat,  aT,xa, 
blood).  Milkinoss  of  tho  serum 
or  fatty  blood,  arising  from  freo 
fat  and  molecular  albumen.  Piar- 
rhajmia  is  a  physiological  result 
of  digestion,  pregnancy,  lactation. 
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and  hybernation.  Lactescent  se- 
rum is  a  pathological  result  of 
disease. — Tanner.    See  Lipaimia. 

PICA  {pica,  a  pie,  magpie). 
Malacia.  Depraved  appetite;  mor- 
bid propensity  to  swallow  innutri- 
tions substances,  as  coal,  sponge, 
&c.  Panlus  ^giueta  says  that 
the  affection  is  so  called  either 
from  the  vai'iety  of  colours  which 
the  bird  (pica)  possesses,  or  from 
its  being  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint. As  bulimia  denotes  de- 
praved appetite  in  respect  of 
quantity,  in  pica  the  morbid  ap- 
petite is  indicated  by  the  quality 
of  the  substances.  See  Allotrio- 
pliagia  and  Malacia. 

PI'CAMAE,  (m  pice  amarum). 
The  bitter  principle  of  tar,  and  of 
all  empyreumatic  products. 

PI'COLINB  (pix,  picis,  pitch). 
A  volatile  oily  base,  isomeric  with 
aniline,  and  found  in  coal-tar ; 
it  is  prepared  by  the  dried  dis- 
tillation of  acrolein-ammonia. 

rrCEICACID.  Carhazoticacicl. 
Trinitrop>henol.  The  last  product 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
indigo  or  Welter's  bitter;  it_  is 
generally  prepared  by  heating 
phenol  with  nitric  acid. 

PICEI'N.  A  bitter  substance, 
procured  from  Digitalis  purpurea, 
and  said  to  be  identical  with  digi- 
talin. 

PI'CRO  (iTLKpSs,  bitter).  A 
Greek  adjective  denoting  bitter- 
ness :  — 

1.  Picro-glycion  (yAuicus, sweet). 
Dulcarin.  A  principle  obtained 
from  the  Solanum  dulcamara,  or 
Bitter-sweet,  supposed  by  Pelle- 
tier  to  be  sugar  combined  with 
solaniue. 

2.  Picro-liclienin.  An  intensely 
bitter  crystalline  compound,  found 
in  the  lichen  Variolara  amara.  It 
is  principally  febrifuge. 

3.  Picro-mel  {nsM,  honey) .  Lite- 


rally, bitter-sweet.  The  character- 
istic  principle  of  bile,  or  bile- 
sugar. 

4.  Picro-toxin  {to^ikov,  poison). 
A  non-nitrogenized,  crystalline 
substance,  constituting  the  dele- 
terious principle  of  cocculus  in- 
dicus.  This  substance  is  some- 
times tei-med  cocculin.  It  was 
discovered  in  1812,  and  has  been 
recently  introduced  as  a  remedy 
for  the  night-sweating  which  ac- 
companies phthisis. 

PIEZO'METER  (irie'C'^,  to  com- 
press, /ueTpeo),  to  measure).  A 
measurer  of  compressibility ;  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  and  other 
fluids. 

PIGMENT  -  ALTERATIONS 
{pigmentum,  from  pingere,  to 
paint).  Chromatogenous  diseases. 
Discolorations  of  the  skin,  includ- 
ing leucoderma,  in  which  the  pig- 
ment is  deficient,  and  melano- 
derma, in  which  it  is  in  excess. 

PIGMENT-CELLS  {pingere,  to 
paint).  Small,  polygonal  cells, 
containing  pigmentary  granules, 
imparting  their  colour  to  the 
choroid  and  to  the  iris. 

PIGMENT-LIVER.  Melana;mic 
liver.  An  accumtdation  of  blackish 
or  chocolate-coloured  matter  in 
the  vascular  apparatus  of  the 
liver,  sometimes  found  after  death 
from  severe  intermittent,  remit- 
tent, or  continued  fever. — Tanner. 

PIGME'NTUM  NIGRUM  {pin- 
gere, to  paint).  A  dark-brown 
substance,  which  covers  the  inner 
surface  of  the  choroid  coating  of 
the  eye.  The  absence  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  Albino  gis-es  tiie  red 
colour  to  the  iris  and  the  pupil. 

PILA'RE  MA'LUM  {pilus,  a 
hair).  Trichiasis.  Hair-disease; 
morbid  organization  or  deficiency 
of  hair. 

PILE,  GALVANIC.    An  appa- 
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rattia  for  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
mena of  galvanism,  and  consisting 
of  a  pile,  or  column  of  metallic 
plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and 
discs  of  wet  card,  placed  in 
succession  to  one  another,  in  the 
same  regular  order  throughout  the 
series. 

PILES.  A  common  term  for 
hsemorrhoids,  perhaps  [derived 
from  pila,  a  ball,  but,  more  pro- 
bably, from  pilulcB.  Bleeding  piles 
are  attended  with  a  discharge  of 
blood ;  in  bliiid  piles  there  is 
no  such  discharge.  See  Hwmor- 
rhoids. 

Pl'LEUS.  A  felt  cap  or  hat. 
The  botanical  term  for  the  upper- 
most part  of  an  agaric,  resembling 
an  umbrella  in  form. 

PI'LINB  (pilus,  a  hair).  Im- 
permeable  spongio-piline.  A  kind 
of  cloth,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  sponge  and  wool,  felted  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  an  even 
and  soft  fabric,  and  afterwards 
rendered  waterproof  by  a  coating 
of  caoutchouc ;  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  poultices  and  fomen- 
tation-cloths. 

PILLARS.  A  term  applied, 
from  its  obvious  significance,  to 
the  borders  of  the  aponeurosis 
which  bound  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring  on  either  side  ;  to  two 
strong  muscular  masses  which 
pass  down  from  the  diaphragm  to 
the  spinal  column;  and  to  the 
two  curved  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane constituting  the  arches  of 
the  palate. 

PJLOOA'RPINE.  Jahorandine. 
An  alkaloid  contained  in  Pilo- 
ca,rpus  pinnatus.  When  adminis- 
tered by  the  mouth  or  subcu- 
tanoDusly,  it  produces  salivation 
and  [)rofuso  perspiration. 

PJLOOY'STIO  TUMOR  (ttTAos, 
wool  or  hair  wrought  into  felt, 
Kiarts,  a  bladder).    An  encysted 


tumor  containing  hair  and  fatty 
matters. 

PILO'SITY  {pilosus,  hairy).  A 
term  applied  to  certain  surfaces 
of  plants  which  are  covered  with 
hairs  which  are  long,  soft,  and 
erect,  as  in  Daucus  carota. 

PI'LULA  (dim.  of  pila,  a  ball). 
A  pill.  A  mass  of  a  consistence 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  globular 
form,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be 
of  too  difficult  solution  in  the 
stomach. 

PI'LUS.  The  general  term  for 
the  hair  of  the  head,  beard,  or 
other  part  of  any  creatm-e.  Pili 
congeniti  are  the  hairs  which  gi-ow 
during  the  foetal  state,  as  those 
of  the  head,  the  eye-brow,  the 
eye-lash ;  pili  postgeniti  are  the 
hairs  which  grow  after  birth,  as 
distinguished  from  the  congenital 
hairs.    See  Oapillus. 

PIME'NTA.  Pimento.  The 
dried  unripe  berries  of  Eugenia 
Pimenta,  or  Allspice  tree ;  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Pimentic  acid.  Heavy  oil  of 
pimento,  a  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
pimento  or  allspice.  The  other 
constituent,  or  light  oil,  is  called 
pimento-hydro-carbon. 

PIMPLE  (papula).  A  small 
acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuti- 
cle, with  an  inflamed  base.  See 
Papula. 

PIN,  or  PIN-EYE.  A  variety 
of  synizesis,  or  contracted  pupil, 
so  called  from  its  being  sometimes 
contracted  to  nearly  the  diameter 
of  a  pin's  head.  Hence  the  words 
of  Shakspero  : — "  Wish  all  eyes 
blind  with  the  pin  and  web."  See 
Web. 

PINCHBECK.  An  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  gold.  It  is  sometimes 
called  tombac,  similar,  and  petit 
or. 

PI'NEAL  GLAND  {pinem,  of 
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pine) .  A  soft  reddish  body,  situ- 
ated above  the  tubercula  quad- 
rigemina,  and  attached  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain ;  it  is  of  a 
conical  form,  resembling  a  pine- 
cone,  and  hence  is  also  termed 
conariuni.  It  is  very  improperly 
called  a  gland. 

Pineal  concretions.  Granules  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  magnesia 
and  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
found  in  follicles  of  the  pineal 
body. 

PINGUE'CULA  (pinguis,  fat). 
A  small  yellow  nodule  found  in 
the  conjunctiva  close  to  the  inner 
or  outer  margin  of  the  cornea 
in  elderly  persons ;  it  consists  of 
thickened  conjunctiva  and  sub- 
conjanctival  tissue,  and  contains 
no  fat. 

PINGUE'DO  {pinguis,  fat). 
Fat  or  fatness.  It  is  said  that 
pinguedo  melts  quicker,  and  har- 
dens slower,  than  adeps ;  and  that, 
while  adeps  lies  at  the  extremity 
of  the  muscles,  and  adheres  to 
the  membranes,  pinguedo  lies  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  skin. 
Adipem  tenuare,  to  make  leaner. 
Pinguitudo  is  fatness,  but  it  is  only 
used  figuratively.    See  Adeps. 

PINIO  ACID  {pinus,  the  pine). 
An  acid  obtained  from  resin  ;  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  oxide  of 
oil  of  turpentine. 

PINNA.  The  fin  of  a  fish.  A 
portion  of  the  external  ear,  termed 
pinna  omHcuIo},  or  the  auricle, 
representing  a  kind  of  funnel, 
which  projects  from  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  collects  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  atmosphere;  it  is 
the  flap  of  tho  ear  without  the 
auditory  tube.  See  Meatus  audi- 
torius. 

PI'NNATE  LEAF  (pinnatus, 
feathered).  The  form  of  leaf  in 
which  simple  leaflets  are  placed 


on  each  side  of  a  common  petiole, 
as  in  polypody.  The  same  modi- 
fications occur  as  in  the  palmate 
leaf,  with  similar  terms,  as  pinna- 
tifid,  pinnatipartite,  pinnatisected, 
and  pinnatilobate.  When  there 
is  no  odd  leaflet  at  the  end,  the 
leaf  is  said  to  be  abruptly  pinnate, 
as  in  Orobus  tuberosus. 

PINT.  Octarius.  A  term  of 
High  Dutch  origin,  signifying  a 
little  measure  of  wine.  The  im- 
perial liquid  measui-e  contains 
34-659  cubit  inches  :  it  is  equiva- 
lent  to  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 

PINTA.  A  partial  melasma, 
endemic  in  Mexico.  The  term  is 
derived  ti'om pinta,  a  spot;  pintar, 
to  paint,  to  begin  to  deepen  in 
colour,  lilie  ripening  grapes;  hence 
pintas  roxas,  the  petechias  of  pui-- 
pura. — E.  Wilson. 

PINUS.  A  genus  of  coni- 
ferous plants,  several  species  of 
which  yield  turpentine,  tar,  pitch, 
&c. 

PIPER.  A  genus  of  exogenous 
plants,  comprising  the  species 
Cuheba,  supposed  to  yield  the 
officinal  Oubebs ;  and  the  long 
and  llacli  peppers  of  commerce. 

Piperine.  The  crystalline  prin- 
ciple of  some  species  of  Piper,  or 
pepper,  but  not  the  ,cause  of  the 
acrimony  of  pepper,  which  is  due 
to  a  peculiar  soft  resin. 

PI'PETTE.  A  little  pipe.  A 
graduated  tube  for  transferring 
specific  quantities  of  liquors  from 
vessel  to  vessel. 

PIROGOFF'S  OPERATION. 
An  amputation  of  the  foot  in 
which  the  posterior  end  of  the 
OS  calcis  is  left,  and  its  cut  sur- 
face applied  to  the  cut  lower  end 
of  the  tibia,  in  order  to  form  a 
firm  and  hard  stump  for  walking 
on. 

PI'SIFORM  {pisum,  a  pea, 
forma,  likeness).     Pea-like;  the 
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designation  of  the  fourth  bone 
of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus. 

PI'STIL  (pistillum,  a  pestle). 
A  technical  term  applied  to  the 
female  or  central  organ  of  a 
flower,  consisting  of  the  ovarium, 
the  style,  and  the  stigma.  The 
pistil,  in  fact,  represents  the 
metamorphosed  leaf  or  leaves 
called  carpels,  -which  eventually 
become  the  fruit  of  the  plant. 

PISTOL-SPLINT.  A  splint 
resembling'  a  pistot  in  shape,  and 
used  in  the  treatment  of  CoUes's 
fracture. 

PITCH.  Fix  nigra.  The 
altered  resin  which  results  on  in- 
spissating tar,  or  iboiling  it  down 
to  dryness. 

PITCH,  CHANGES  OF.  A 
term  applied  to  certain  percus- 
sion-signs observed  in  the  physical 
examination  of  the  chest. 

PITCHBLENDE.  A  mineral 
of  Saxony,  in  which  the  metal 
uranium  was  discovered ;  it  was 
named  from  its  black  appe^ance. 

PITCHEE-PLANT.  A  plant 
in  which  the  petiole  is  dilated 
and  hollowed  out,  like  a  pitcher, 
the  lamina  being  articulated  to 
it,  and  closing  the  orifice.  The 
pitcher  is  called  ascidium,  and  the 
lid  operculum.  It  occurs  in  Ne- 
penthes, in  Sarracenia,  &c. 

PITH.  The  medulla  of  plants  ; 
a  cylindrical  or  angular  column 
of  cellular  tissue,  traversing  the 
stem  and  branches  of  exogenous 
plants,  and  terminating  in  the 
leaf -buds. 

PI'TTACAL  (Trhra,  pitch,  ko- 
a6s,  beautiful).  A  beautiful  blue 
colouring  matter,  discovered  in 
the  oil  of  tar. 

PITTA'CIUM(7rrTTa,  pitch).  A 
piece  of  cloth  covered  with  a 
salvo  ;  a  soothing  plaster  for  the 
head,  or  other  part. — C'cIsms. 

PITTED    TISSUE.  Bothren- 


cliyma.  A  modification  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants,  having 
its  sides  marked  by  pits,  sunk  in 
the  substance  of  the  membrane. 
It  ,was  formerly  called  dotted 
ducts,  vasiform  tissue,  &c. 

PITUI'TA.  Phlegm ;  viscid 
mucus  ;  [serosity.  Horace  speaks 
of  lentoj  pituita,  the  tough  mucus 
secreted  by  the  intestines. 

1.  Pituitary  membrane.  A  de- 
signation of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, which  lines  the  cavities  of 
the  nose. 

2.  Pituitary  stem.  A  portion 
of  the  brain,  formerly  caUed  the 
infundihulum. 

3.  Pituitary  body.  A  portion 
of  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in 
the  sella  turcica,  and  was  for- 
merly called  the  pituitary  gland. 
It  is  not  glandular. 

PITTRI'ASIS  (mTvplaffts,  from 
irirupov,  furfur,  bran).  Herpes 
furfuraceus.  Branny  tetter.  Non- 
contagious desquamation  of  the 
cuticle ;  a  chronic  infiammation 
of  the  skin,  characterized  by  the 
production  of  minute  white  scales 
or  patches  of  irregular  form,  and 
named  from  the  furfuraceous  or 
hran-like  desquamation  by  which 
it  is  attended.  The  varieties  are 
— pityriasis  capitis,  dandriff  of 
the  head,  occurring  in  infants ; 
pityriasis  rubra,  red  dandriflE",  a 
severe  form  of  general  der- 
matitis with  considerable  de- 
squamation ;  pityriasis  versicolor 
dandrifi"  characterized  by  the' 
variegated  appearance  of  the 
skin,  and  referred  to  parasitic 
alfeotions  as  a  synonym  of  Tinea 
versicolor ;  and  pityriasis  nigra, 
or  black  dandrifi",  occuri-ing  in 
children  born  in  India. 

PIVOT-JOINT.  A  joint  in 
which  a  given  bono  furnishes  an 
axis,  or  pivot,  on  which  another 
turns,  as  in  the  atlas  and  axis;. 
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or  itself  turns  on  its  own  axis, 
resting  on  another  bone,  as  in  the 
fore-arm. 

PIX,  PICIS  (TrfxTa).  Pitch; 
the  resin  of  the  wood  of  coniferous 
plants,  extracted  by  fire  and  in- 
spissated, comprising  the  varieties, 
tar , Burgundy  pitch,  black  pitch,&c. 

PLACE'BO.  Literally,  though 
incorrectly,  I  will  please  ;  a  term 
applied  to  any  medicine  given 
to  humour  the  patient,  as  a  gold- 
pill,  &c. 

PLAOE'NTA  (ttAcE^,  a  plain). 
Literally,  a  cake.  The  after- 
birth; an  organ  formed  for,  and 
appropriated  to,  the  service  of 
the  fcjetus.  The  human  placenta 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the 
fwtal  placenta,  consisting  entirely 
of  dense  tufts  of  branched  vas- 
cular, villi;  and  the  uterine  pla- 
centa, formed  of  the  substance  of 
the  decidua,  which  penetrates 
between  the  villi  of  the  former, 
even  to  the  surface  of  the  chorion, 
and  completely  encloses  them. 

1.  Placenta  prcBvia.  A  term 
denoting  attachment  of  the  pla- 
centa over  the  mouth,  instead  of  to 
the  fundus,  of  the  uterus.  Prwvia 
denotes,  going  before,  leading  the 
way. 

2.  In  botany,  the  placenta  is 
that  part  of  the  ovarium  to  which 
the  Iseeds  are  attached ;  it  may 
be  central  or  parietal,  according 
as  it  occupies  the  centre  .or  the 
walls  of  the  ovarium,  respectivelJ^ 

3.  Placentitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  placenta. 

PLACOIDEI  (TrXa^,  a  plate, 
elSos,  form).  An  order  of  fishes 
in  which  the  exoskeleton  consists 
of  either  bony  plates  or  spine-like 
processes;  it  comprises  sharks, 
rays,  &c. 

PLADAEO'SIS  (wXaSapSs,  wet). 
A  flaccid  tumor  within  the  eye- 
lid, either  warty  or  sebaceous. 


PLAGUE  {■KX-nyh,  plaga,  a 
stroke,  from  T\4](Taoi,  to  strike). 
A  continued  contagious  fever, 
usually  of  an  adynamic  type, 
accompanied  with  buboes,  car- 
buncles, and  petechiae,  and  bearing 
a  striking  resemblance  to  typhus. 
It  is  denominated  Koiix6s  by  the 
Greeks,  pestis  and  pestilentia  by 
the  Latins,  lapeste  by  the  French, 
pestilenza  by  the  Italians,  and 
Pest  by  the  Germans.  (The  Latin 
word  plaga  is  used  by  Celsus  to 
signify  an  incision  :  "  levibns 
plagis  incidere,"  to  make  super- 
ficial incisions). 

PLAITED.  A  form  of  sesti- 
vation  or  vernation,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  folded  lengthwise,  like 
the  plaits  of  a  fan,  as  in  many 
palms. 

PLANTA  PEDIS.  The  sole  or 
under  surface  of  the  foot. 

Plantigrada  are  those  animals 
which  walk  on  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PLATS'TAIN-MEAL.  Conquin- 
tay.  Jtwhitishmeal,  obtained  from 
the  core  of  the  Musa  Sapientuin, 
Plantain  or  Banana.  A  starch 
is  also  procured  from  this  plant. 

PLAJSTTA'EIS  {planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot).  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  inserted  together  with 
the  teudo  Achillis  into  the  os  cal- 
cis ;  it  extends  the  foot.  Also,  the 
name  given  to  two  divisions,  the 
internal  and  the  external,  of  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve,  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  inner  ankle. 

PLANULA  (planus,  flat).  The 
free-swimming,  ciliated  embiyo  of 
some  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

PLANUM  OS  (p)lanxm,  smooth). 
The  former  name  of  the  orbital 
portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

PLA'SMA  (irKdffna,  anything 
formed  or  moulded).  1.  The 
colourless  fluid  of  the  blood,  also 
called  liquor  sanguinis,  in  which 
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the  yellowisli-recl  particles,  called 
corpuscles,  are  suspended.  2. 
The  viscous  material  of  a  cell 
from  which  the  new  developments 
take  place. 

Plasmata  hroncMonim.  ,  Casts 
of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

PLASMO'PHAGOUS  (TrAda-fxa, 
anything  formed  or  moulded, 
(pay^lv,  to  eat).  A  term  applied 
to  a  form  of  nutrition  of  plants, 
depending  on  the  assimilation  of 
living  organic  matter,  without 
elimination  or  distinction  of  any 
kind  between  useful  and  useless 
substances,  as  in  the  nutrition 
of  parasites.  See  Biophacjous 
and  Necrophagous. 

PLASTER.  Emplastrum.  A 
solid  and  tenacious  compound, 
produced  by  the  action  of  oxide 
of  lead  on  fixed  oils  and  fats.  Why 
should  a  plaster  ready  for  use  be 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
composition  from  which  it  is  made  ? 
It  is  like  callinga table  "a  wood." 
See  Sapo. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS.  The 
white  powder  obtained  by  calcin- 
ing gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  named  from  its  being  first 
found  at  Montmartre  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris. 

PLASTIC  ELEMENT  (irAacr- 
riKSs,    fit   for    moulding,  from 
■TrXdcra-ui,  to  mould).    An  element 
which  contains  the  germ  of  a 
higher  form.    Plastic  force  is  the 
generative  or  formative  power 
of  organized  bodies,  also  called 
nisus  formativus.    Surgeons  call 
the  liquor  sanguinis  p«n!.s<ic  lymph 
PLASTIC    SQRGERY  (^Aa<r- 
TiK(5s,    fit    for    moulding,  from 
TTKdffau,  to  mould)..  Reparative 
Simjery.      Tho   performance  of 
operations  for  the  repair  of  dofi- 
cioncies   in    structure,  whether 
resulting  from  injury,  from  dis- 
ease, or  from  malformation. 


PLASTIDULE.  A  technical 
term  applied  to  a  molecule  of 
protoplasm,  in  the  theory  of 
Haeckel :  a  certain  number  of 
carbon-atoms  unite  with  a  number 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  sulphur-atoms  to  form  a 
"  plastidule ; "  the  sum  of  the 
atom  forces  of  these  elements 
constitutes  a  "  plastidule-soul." 
See  Monism, 

-PLASTY.  This  term  forms  a 
suffix  m  several  words,  denoting 
artificial  formation,  as  in  hetero" 
plasty,  rhino-plasty,  &c.  The 
complete  expression  is  -KKaffriK)} 
'^^X''V,  plastic  art,  of  which 
"plasty"  is  an  irregular  modifi- 
cation. 

PLATEIA'SMA  (irAari^s,  broad) . 
A  defect  in  speech,  characterized 
by  the  term  blobber-lipped,  and 
observed  in  persons  with  very 
thick  and  broad  lips. 

PLA'TINOCYA'NOGEN.  The 
supposed  radical  of  a  series  of 
bodies,  called  platiiwcyanides.  It 
is  not  known  in  the  separate 
state. 

PLA'TINUM.  A  heavy,  dull, 
white  metal  discovered  in  the 
atu-iferous  sand  of  certain  rivers 
in  America.  Its  name  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  plata,  silver,  and  indicates 
its  whiteness. 

1.  Platinum,  spongy.  Platinum 
procured  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division,  though  the  particles  ad- 
hero  slightly  together.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  sponge,  though 
perfectly  metallic. 

2.  Platinum,  blade.  Metallic 
platinum  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder,  by  decomposing 
the  chloride  by  moans  of  gal  van^ 
izra. 

3.  Resin  of  platinum.  A  I'eai- 
duary  resinous  matter,  obtained 
by  distilling  bi-chlorido  of  plati- 
num with  acetone. 
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PLATYCO'RIA  (7r\aTus,  broad, 
kSpv,  the  pupil) .  Dilatation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye. 

PLATY'SMA  MYO'DES  (jrAtJ- 
Tuir/ia,  aflat  piece,  or  plate,  ^uwSijs, 
fleshy  or  full  of  flesh;  the  ter- 
minal  -ciSrjs   denoting  fulness). 
A  muscular   expansion,  arising 
from  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
neck,  and  inserted  into  the  lower 
jaw,  whence  it  extends  superiorly 
to  the  face;   it   is   also  called 
musculus  cittaneus,  &o.    It  draws 
the  sldn  of  the  cheek  downwards  ; 
and,  when  the  mouth  is  shut, 
brings  the  skin  under  the  lower 
jaw  upwards.     It  is  commonly 
called  Platysma  myoicles. 

PLE'CTEUM  (nXv^rpou,  any- 
thing to  strike  with,  from  ■iT\4]<jaw, 
to  strike).  1.  The  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone.  2. 
The  uvula.  3.  The  tongue.— 
Wehster. 

PLEDGET.  Pcnicilhis  or  pe- 
nicillwn.  A  compress  ;  a  roll  or 
tent  of  lint,  for  absorbing  the 
matter  discharged  from  wounds. 

PLEIOMASTIA  (irXelos,  Ion. 
for  irAeos,  full,  iJ.aar6s,  the  breast). 
The  occurrence  of  several  nipples 
on  one  breast.  The  term  pleio- 
mazicb  is  used  to  express  the  exist- 
ence of  more  breasts  than  two 
on  one  person.  For  the  distinc- 
tion between  /xaftJs  a.nd  fJ-aa-T 6s  see 
Mastodynia. 

PLE'OOHEOISM  (ttAeos,  full, 
Xp6a,  colour).  A  property  of 
many  mineral  substances  of  ex- 
hibiting two  or  more  distinct 
colours  when  viewed  in  difierent 
directions  by  transmitted  light. 
Seo  Dichroism. 

PLESSOR  (jX-hcraw,  to  strike). 
A  hammer  used  for  percussing 
the  chest  or  any  other  part  of  the 

PLETHO'RA  {nKyieiipa,  iiil- 
ness,from  7rA7jOw,  to  M).   A  state 


of  the  system  characterized  by  an 
excessive  quantity  of  blood  or  of 
ita  soUd  constituents.  The  term 
is  synonymous  with  hyperemia 
and  polycBmia. 

PLETHYSMOGRAPH  (ivXridos, 
fulness,  ypd(pw,  to  write).  An 
instrument  for  registering  the 
changes  in  the  volume  of  any 
organ,  as  of  the  spleen,  or  of  a 
portion  of  a  limb,  during  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  blood 
passing  through  it. 

PLEURA  {wXevpd,  the  side,  pi. 
of  ir\evp6v,  a  rib) .  A  serous  mem- 
brane which  encloses  each  lung, 
invests  it  as  far  as  the  root,  and 
is  then  reflected  upon  the  parietes 
of  the  chest.    That  portion  of  the 
membrane  which  is  in  relation  with 
the  lung  is  called  pleura  jjwl- 
monalis  ;  that  in  contact  with  the 
parietes,  pleura  costalis.  [The 
terms  TrXeupa  and  TrKevpSu  denote 
a  rih,  not  a  membrane.  The  pleura 
of  modern  writers  is  the  uir€(a>Kus 
(sc.  vfjL-hv)  of  Aretffius  and  Galen, 
or  the  membrane  which  fastens 
together  internally,  or  ^uidergirds, 
the  whole  of  the  ribs.] 

PLEURE'NCHYMA  {nXfvpa, 
the  side,  ejx^l^a,  anything  pom-ed 
in).  A  designation  of  the  woody, 
or  fibro-vascular,  tissue  of  plants, 
consisting  of  elongated  tubes, 
tapering  to  each  end,  lying  in 
bundles,  and  communicating  with 
one  another  by  invisible  pores. 

PLEURI'TIS  (-KXevpTTis,  sc. 
vSa-os).  Pleurisy;  inflammation  of 
the  pleurce,  or  serous  membranes 
which  invest  the  lungs  and  inner 
surface  of  the  thoracic  walls.  Seo 
Pleura. 

1.  Plewr-odynia  {bSvvv,  pam). 
Pleuralgia.  Rheumatism  of  the 
intercostal  muscles.  It  is  also 
calle  d  ' '  false  pleuri  sy ." 

2.  Pleuro  •  pneumonia.  Acute 
pleurisy  complicated  with  pneu- 
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monia,  sometimes  called  pleuro- 
peripnmmonia.  If  the  pleurisy 
predominate,  the  disease  is  some- 
times termed  pneumo-pleuritis. 

3.  Pleuro  -  rrhtBa  serosa.  An 
effusion  of  serum,  or  of  serum 
mixed  with  blood,  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura.  The  term  is  sy- 
nonymous with  hydrothorax  or 
dropsy  of  the  chest. 

PLEURO  -  CESOPHAGEA'LIS. 
A  special  muscle  of  the  oesophagus, 
arising  from  the  left  wall  of  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  oesophagus  ;  another  mus- 
cular slip  occasionally  exists,  pass- 
ing from  the  left  bronchus  to  the 
oesophagus. 

PLEUROPERITONEAL 
SPACE.  That  space  in  the 
embryo  which  exists  between 
the  somaJfcleure  and  splanchno- 
pleure ;  if  afterwards  exists  as 
the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavi- 
ties. 

PLEUROTHO'TONOS  {n\ev. 
pSBev,  from  the  side,  reiVco,  to 
stretch).  Tetanus  lateralis.  Te- 
tanus of  the  lateral  muscles ;  a 
spasmodic  disease  in  which  the 
body  is  bent  to  one  side.  See 
Emprosthotonos. 

PLEXI'METER  (ttAtJ^u,  per- 
cussion, fitrpov,  a  measure).  A 
measurer  of  percussion;  a  term 
applied  by  M.  Piorry  to  the  ivory 
plate  with  which  he  performed 
mediate  percussion. 

PLEXUS  {plectere,  to  weave). 
A  kind  of  not-work  of  interlacing 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  or  fibres. 

1.  Plexus  chorioides.  A  small 
mass  of  blood-vessels  and  reddish 
granulations,  found  in  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  cerebellum,  or  fourth 
ventricle,  and  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  chorion. 

2.  Plexus  retiformis.  A  term 
applied  to  the  erectile  spongy 


tissue  of  the  vagina,  from  its  net" 
like  appearance. 

3.  Plexus  Solaris.  An  assem- 
blage of  ganglia  and  interlaced 
and  anastomosing  filaments,  sur- 
rounding the  two  semi-lunar  gan- 
glia of  the  abdomen.  It  gives  off 
numerous  filaments,  which  accom- 
pany, under  the  name  of  plexuses, 
all  the  branches  given  off  by  the 
abdominal  aorta.  Thus,  from  the 
solar  plexus  are  derived  the 
phrenic,  the  gastric,  the  hepatic 
plexus,  &c. 

PLICA  (plicare,  to  knit  to- 
gether). A  fold,  a  plait,  a  dupli- 
cature.  The  classical  word  is 
plicatura. 

1.  PliccB  longitudinales.  A  term 
applied  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

2.  PliccB  palmatce.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  folds  of  mucous  mem  - 
brane,  observed  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  cervix  uteri.  They  are 
also  termed  arhor  vitm  uterina. 

3.  Plica  semilunaris.  A  slight 
duplicature  of  the  conjunctiva, 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula; 
the  rudiment  of  the  third  lid  of 
animals,  the  memhrana  nictitans 
of  birds. 

4.  PliccB  sigmoidecB.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  folds  which  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  sacculi  of  the 
large  intestine. 

PLICA  POLO'NICA  (plicare, 
to  knit  together).  Trichosis  plica. 
Literally,  the  Polish  plait  or  fold; 
a  parasitical  disease  of  the  hair,  so 
named  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  hair  is  plaited  or  matted  to- 
gether into  a  compact  mass  by  a 
viscid  and  offensive  secretion ; 
occurring  jnost  frequently  in 
Poland.  This  affection  is  said  to 
be  frequently  preceded  by  per- 
verted aj)|)otito ;  Ijenco  the  pro- 
verb, "Sa)po  sub  pica  latet  seu 
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foetus  seu  plica."  Aliberb  dis- 
tinguishes this  affection,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  it  assumes,  into — 

1.  Plique  multiforme,  in  which 
the  hairs  form  a  great  number  of 
ropes  hanging  round  the  face,  like 
serpents  round  the  Gorgon's  head. 

2.  Plique  A  queue,  ou  solitaire, 
in  which  the  whole  hair  is  united 
into  one  long  plica,  or  tail,  princi- 
pally occurring  in  females,  and  in 
those  who  wear  their  hair  after 
the  national  Polish  fashion. 

3.  Plique  en  masse,  ou  larvee,  in 
which  the  hair  is  all  melted  into 
one  cake,  covering  the  head  like 
a  helmet. 

4.  Under  the  term  Tricliosis 
plica,  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  has 
described  the  Polish  ringworm, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  state 
of  granular  degeneration  of  the  hair, 
analogous  to  ringworm  of  the  scalp. 

PLICATE  [plicatus,  folded  to- 
gether). Folded  together  ;  a  term 
applied,  in  botany,  to  a  form  of 
vernation,  in  which  the  leaf  ex- 
hibits several  folds,  like  those  of 
a  fan,  as  in  vine. 

PLOCA'EIA  OA'NDIDA.  Cey- 
lon Moss ;  an  Algaceous  plant, 
abounding  in  mucilaginous  and 
starchy  matter,  and  yielding  _  a 
decoction  and  a  jelly  employed  in 
pharmacy. 

PLUMBA'GO.  Graphite.  A 
substance  commonly  called  black 
lead,  found  in  primary  mountains, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  carburet  of 
iron.  Essentially,  it  is  nearly  a 
pure  form  of  carbon,  the  presence 
of  iron  being  accidental. 

PLUMBISM  {lAiimhum,  lead). 
An  unclassical  term  for  disease 
occasioned  by  absorption  of  lead 
into  the  system. 

PLUMBUM.  Lead ;  a  metal  of 
a  bluish-gray  colour.  Plumbum 
was  formerly  used  as  a  generic 
term;  thus,  according  to  Pliny, 


tin  was  called  Plumbum  album; 
and  Agricola  caUs  lead  plumbum 
nigrum.  By  the  alchemists  lead 
was  called  Saturn.  [Plumb-imi  is 
essentially  the  same  word  as 
Ij.6kv^-os,  or  ix6xv^^-os,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  the  interchange 
which  occurs,  in  the  classical 
languages,  between  certain  con- 
sonants.]   See  Lead. 

1.  Ores  of  lead.  Lead  is  com- 
bined with  sulphur,  forming  ga- 
Lena;  with  chlorine,  forming  horn- 
lead;  with  oxygen,  forming  native 
minimn ;  and  with  carbonic  acid, 
forming  luhito  lead-ore. 

2.  Oxides  of  lead.  These  are 
the  suboxide,  of  a  gray  colour; 
tlie  oxide,  protoxide  or  massicot, 
which  is  yellow  ;  the  reel  oxide,  or 
miniMm;  and  the  binoxide,  per- 
oxide, or  puce  oxide,  of  a  brown 
colour.  The  last  is  termed 
plimbic  acid,  a  comijounu  remark- 
able for  the  facility  with  which  it 
yields  oxygen  to  substances  which 
have  an  affinity  for  that  element. 

PLUMMEE'S  PILL.  The  Com- 
pound Calomel-pill  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, consisting  of  calomel, 
antimony,guaiacum,  and  castor  oil. 
One  grain  of  calomel  is  contained 
in  six  grains  of  the  preparation  of 
the  Loudon  College. 

PLU'MULE  {phumda,  a  little 
feather).  The  feather-like  ascend- 
ing axis  of  the  embryo  of  a  seed  ; 
the  rudiment  of  the  stem,  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  the  new  plant.  It? 
is  also  called  gemmule,  from  gem- 
mula,  a  small  bud.    See  Radicle. 

PNEUMA.  PNEU'MATOS 
{iTfevixa, -aTos).  Wind ;  any  aiiri- 
form  fluid. 

1.  Pneum-artUrosis.  A  secre- 
tion of  gas  within  the  joints,  which 
disappears  spontaneously,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  even  hours.  It  often 
occurs  in  the   kneo  during  the 
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convalescence  from  articular  rheu- 
matism, &c.  Pneumat-arthrosis  is 
a  better  term. 

2.  Pneumatic  trough.  A  trough 
or  cistern  of  wood  or  japanned 
tin  for  collecting  gases  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  absorbed  by 
water. 

3.  Pneumatica.  Pneumatics,  or 
medicines  which  influence  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  calori- 
fication. 

4.  Pneumatics.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  air  and  other  com- 
pressible fluids,  as  fluidity,  weight, 
elasticity,  &c. 

5.  Pr!.m?naio-ce/e(/c7)Aij,atumor). 
1.  Hernia  of  the  lung;  the  pro- 
trusion of  a  portion  of  the  lung  at 
some  part  of  the  thoracic  walls, 
forming  a  tumor  under  the  skin-.  2. 
A  distension  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

6.  Pneumato-meter  {fxirpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  air 
taken  into,  and  discharged  from, 
the  lungs  at  each  inspiration  and 
expiration,  respectively.  The  term 
spirometer  is  inadmissible,  being 
hybrid. 

7.  Pneumatosis.  A  blowing  up. 
A  distension  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane by  air.  The  result  of  the 
distension  should  be  designated 
jmeumatoma.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

8.  Pneumo -pericardium ;  pneic- 
mato-pericardium.  A  collection  of 
air  within  tho  pericardium,  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  dead  bodies,  particularly 
such  as  have  been  kept  for  aomo 
time  ;  it  may  exist  also  previously 
to  death. 

9.  Pneumo-thorax  {6<ipa^,  tlio 
thorax  or  chest).  Pneumato -thorax. 
The  presence  of  air  in  tho  pleural 
cavity.  When  there  is  liquid  with 
the  air,  the  disease  is  called  pneu- 
mothorax with  effusion,  or  hydro- 


pneumo -thorax.  [As  we  have  many 
terms  relating  to  the  lungs  com- 
mencing with  pneumo  {TrvevfjLcov) , 
and  several  relating  to  air  com- 
mencing with  pneumato  {irvev/xa, 
irvevfj.a.Tos),  it  might  be  better  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity  to  employ 
the  term  pneumato -thorax — a  term 
which  might  be  claimed  also  on 
classical  grounds.] 

PNEU'MOCLIME.  A  respi- 
rator. 

PNEUMO-CONIO'SIS 
the  lung,  kSvis,  dust).  A  term 
introduced  by  Zenker  to  denomi- 
nate that  form  of  "  jjrofessional 
phthisis,"  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  inhalation  of  various  dusts  or 
powders,  and  occurs  among  needle- 
makers,  stone-cutters,  &c.  See 
Anthracosis,  which  might  be  called 
anthracotic  iDueumoconiosis  among 
moulders. 

PNEUMO-GASTRICNEEVES. 
The  par  vagiim,  nervi  vagi,  or 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  distributed 
to  the  lungs  and  the  stomach. 
From  its  numerous  distributions, 
it  has  been  termed  the  middle 
sympathetic  nerve. 

Pneumo-gastric  Lohule.  A  small 
foliated  or  lamellated  tuft  of  the 
cerebellum,  also  called  ^occwZms. 

PNEUMO  -HiBMORRHA'GIA 
(wj/cu^wj/,  the  hmg,  aTfj.a,  blood, 
p^yvvfii,  to  burst  forth).  A  term 
proposed  by  Andral,  to  denote 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  the  term 
"apoijlcxy"  having  been  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  doterminato 
group  of  symptoms,  and  not  to  any 
particular  form  of  organic  lesion. 
See  Briiriclio-lw'morrlMr/ia. 

PNEUMO'NIA  (iri'iifiwp,  ir^ei- 
/J.OVOS,  tho  lung).  Peripneumonia.  ; 
pneumonitis.  -luHammation  of  tho 
substance  of  tho  lungs.  Laonnoc 
distinguishes  acute  pneumonia  "Into 
engorgement,  or  inflammatory  con- 
gestion ;  hepatization,  or  tho  red 
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hepatization  of  Andral ;  and  puru- 
lent infiltration,  or  the  gray  hepa- 
tization of  that  writer. 

1.  Lobar,  lolular,  or  vesicular 
pneumonia.  Terms  applied  to 
pneumonia,  according  as  it  aifects 
whole  or  continuous  parts  of  lobes, 
the  polygonal  subdivision  of  these, 
or  the  vesicles  in  general. 

2.  Catarrhal  pneumonia.  An 
intense  inflammation  of  the  fine 
and  terminal  bronchi,  which 
rapidly  spreads  to  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma. 

3.  Traumatic  pneumonia  is  the 
result  of  wound  of  a  lung. 

PNEUMONO'METER  (irveviJ.wv, 
the  lung,  fj-irpov,  a  measure). 
Pulmometer.  An  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  the  power  of  the 
lungs,  by  measuring  the  quantity 
of  air  inhaled  at  a  single  inspira- 
tion. In  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
only  two  or  three  pints  will  be  in- 
haled; in  health,  eight  or  nine 
pints  may  be  inspired. 

PN EU  M  0  -  PERICAE'DIUM 
(^TTv^v/Ma,  air,  vepiKapSLov,  the  peri- 
cardium). The  presence  of  air  or 
gas  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

POOK.    A  pustule  on  the  skin. 
PO'DAGRA  (ttous,  TToSds,  a  foot, 
&ypa,  seizm-e).    Strictly  speaking, 
a  local  variety  of  regular  gout 
attacking  the  foot.    See  Qout. 

PODOOAEPrNIC  ACID.  A 
name  given  by  A.  0.  Oudemans  to 
a  new  acid,  allied  to  the  resins, 
which  occurs  in  the  wood  of  the 
Podocarpus  cupressina  of  Java. 

PODOGY'NIUM  {■Kovs,  iroUs,  a 
foot,  juvT),  a  female).  The  stalk 
upon  which  the  ovary  is  seated  in 
certain  plants,  as  Passiflora.  It 
is  also  called  gynophore,thecaphorc, 
and  haaiininium. 

PODOPHY'LLIN.  Fodophylli 
rcsk^.  Resin  of  Podophyllum  ;  a 
resin  procured  from  the  dried 
rhizome  of  the  PodopliyUwn  pelta- 


tum,  called  Mandrake,  May-apple, 
or  Wild  Lemon  ;  a  Ranunculaceous 
plant,  imported  from  North 
America,  where  it  is  reputed  a 
complete  substitute  for  mercury 
and  its  preparations,  and  has  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  "  vegetable 
calomel." 

PODOSPE'RMITJM  {mvs,  ttoSos, 
a  foot,  (TwEpiia,  seed).  A  term 
applied  by  some  writers  to  the 
funiculus  or  umbilical  cord,  by 
which  the  ovule  of  some  plants  is 
connected  with  the  placenta. 

PODOTHE'CA  {irovs,  TToBo's,  a 
foot,  erjfcr),  a  receptacle).  The 
cuticle  of  the  foot ;  an  anatomical 
preparation.  Thus  cheiro-theca 
{x^ip,  x^'P'^^'  hand)  is  the 

cuticle  of  the  hand. 

PCECI'LIA  {iroiKiKta,  a  marking 
with  various  colours,  embroidery). 
A  term  applied  to  piebald  skin. 

PCECILOCYTES  {koikIAos,  un- 
stable,  KiTos,a  ceU).  The  irregular- 
shaped  red-blood  corpuscles  seen 
in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering 
from  idiopathic  ansemia,  chlorosis, 
&c. ;  this  condition  of  the  blood  is 
called  paecUocytosis. 

POINTING  OF  ABCESS.  That 
part  of  an  abscess  at  which  soft- 
ening takes  place,  the  skin  bulges 
over  the  part,  and  fluctuation  be- 
comes perceptible. 

POISON-NUT.  The  vernacular 
and  characteristic  name  of  the 
crow-fiq  or  mix  vomica. 

POISON-VALLEY  OF  JAVA. 
A  valley  of  Java,  affording  the 
most  remarkable  natural  example 
of  an  atmosphere  overloaded  with 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

POISONED  WOUNDS. 
"  Wounds  inoculated  with  foreign 
matter,  producing  general  symp- 
toms, or  propagating  inflammation 
to  other  parts  of  the  body." 

POISONS.  Pharmaca.  Sub- 
[  stances  which  derange  the  vital 
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functions  and  procltice  death,  by 
an  action  not  mechanical.  These 
substances  are  arranged  by  Dr. 
Christison,  according  to  their 
action  upon  the  animal  economy, 
into  three  classes,  viz.  : — 

I.  Irritant  Poisons,  or  those 
which  produce  irritation  or  in- 
flammation, as  the  mineral  acids, 
oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  mercury, 
copper,  antimony,  zinc,  lead, 
baryta,  the  alkalies,  potash,  soda 
and  ammonia,  and  certain  corro- 
sive salts,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  chlorides  of  zinc  and  tin,  can- 
tharides,  elaterium,  and  gamboge. 

II.  Narcotic  Poisons,  or  those 
which  produce  stupor,  delirium, 
and  other  affections  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  as  opium, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  poisonous 
gases. 

III.  Naecotico-acrid  Poisons, 
or  those  which  produce  sometimes 
irritation,  sometimes  narcotism, 
sometimes  both  together ;  these 
are  all  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  strychnia,  nus  vomica, 
and  poisonous  fungi. 

I.  Irritant  Poisons. 

1.  The  Mineral  Acids. — The 
principalof  these  are  the  Sulphuric, 
the  Hydrochloric,  and  the  Nitric. 

Symptoms. — Sense  of  burning  in 
the  stomach  and  throat ;  eructa- 
tions from  the  gases  evolved  in 
the  stomach  by  chemical  decom- 
position ;  the  lips  shrivelled,  at 
first  whitish,  afterwards,  if  from 
nitric  acid,  yellowish,  if  from 
sulphuric  acid,  brownish;  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing ;  vomiting  of 
brownish  or  black  matter ;  cos- 
tiveness,  tenesmus,  weak  pidso ; 
countenance  glazed  ;  extremities 
cold  and  clammy ;  suffocating 
fits. 

Tests. — The  common  properties 
are  those  of  reddening  the  vege- 


table  blues,  and  of  corroding  all 
articles  of  dress,  especially  those 
made  of  wool,  hair,  and  leather. 
The  particular  tests  are — 

1.  For  Sulphuric  acid, — its  pro- 
perty of  evolving  heat  on  being 
diluted  ;  and  the  addition  to  it,  in 
this  state,  of  a  little  nitric  acid, 
and  afterwards  of  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  baryta,  the  precipitate 
being  sulphate  of  baryta. 

2.  For  Hydrochloric  acid, — its 
peculiar  vapour,  or  fumes,  in  the 
concentrated  state ;  or  the  white 
vapour  formed  when  a  rod  dipped 
in  it  is  brought  near  a  rod  dijjped 
in  ammonia;  when  diluted,  it 
forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  the 
chloride  of  silver. 

3.  For  Nitric  acid, — the  action 
of  copper,  lead,  or  tin;  nitric 
oxide  gas  is  disengaged,  and  ruddy 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid  gas  are 
formed  when  the  gas  comes  into 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air. 

Treatment. — Administer  chalk, 
or  magnesia,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
both,  the  plaster  of  the  apartment 
beat  down  and  made  into  thin 
paste  with  water,  solution  of  soap, 
&c.  Dilute  freely,  both  before 
and  after  the  antidote  is  given, 
with  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  olea- 
ginous  matters  being  preferred. 
The  treatment  of  the  supervening 
inflammation  is  the  samo  as  that 
of  gastritis. 

2.  Oxalic  Acid.— This  is  tho 
most  rapid  and  unerring  of  all  tho 
common  poisons  ;  it  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  Epsom  salt. 
_  Symptoms.  —  Excessive  irrita- 
tion ;  burning  pain  in  tho  stomach 
and  throat,  generally  followed  by 
violent  vomiting,  though  some- 
times by  none ;  feeble  pulse,  or 
total  failure  of  tho  pulso ;  skin 
cold  and  clammy ;  nervous  symp- 
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toms  in  lingering  cases  ;  occasion- 
ally convulsions. 

Tests. — In  the  form  of  a  pure 
solution,  its  acidity  is  ascertained 
by  its  effects  on  litmus-paper. 
Witli  ammonia  it  produces  a 
radiated  crystallization,  the  oxa- 
late of  ammonia  formed  being 
much  less  soluble  than  the  oxalic 
acid  itself.  The  other  tests  are 
the  hydrochlorate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
foi'ming  oxalates. 

Treatment. — Emetics  may  be 
administered,  if  vomiting  is  not 
already  free,  but  waste  no  time  in 
giving  them,  if  no  antidote  is  at 
hand  ;  and  especially  avoid  dilut- 
ing with  warm  water.  Administer, 
as  soon  as  possible,  large  doses  of 
magnesia,  or  chalk,  suspended  in 
water ;  and,  in  default  of  these, 
the  plaster  of  the  apartment.  Alka- 
lies are  inadmissible,  as  they  form 
only  soluble  salts. 

3.  Arsenic. — All  the  arsenical 
poisons  operate  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  white  oxide,  and 
therefore  require  similar  tests  and 
treatment. 

Symptoms. — Sickness  and  faint- 
ness  ;  burning  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach ;  violent  vomiting 
and  retching,  often  preceded  by 
tightness  and  heat  in  the  throat, 
and  incessant  desire  for  drink ; 
hoarseness  and  difficulty  of 
speech;  the  matter  vomitecl  is 
greenish  or  yellowish,  sometimes 
streaked  with  blood  ;  diarrhoea,  or 
tenesmus;  abdomen  tense  and 
tender,  sometimes  swollen,  some- 
times drawn  in  at  the  umbilicus  ; 
sometimes  irritation  of  the  lungs 
and  air-passages,  and  of  the 
urinary  passages  ;  cramps  of  the 
logs  and  arms  ;  pulse  small,  feeble, 
rapid,  and  soon  imperceptible, 
attended  with  great  colduess, 
clammy  sweats,  and  oven  Hvidity 


of  the  feet  and  hands  ;  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  palpitation;  the 
countenance  collapsed  from  an 
early  period,  and  ex^n-essive  of 
great  torture  and  anxiety  ;  the 
eyes  red  and  sparkling  ;  the  tongue 
and  mouth  parched  ;  delii-ium  and 
stupor ;  death. 

Tests  for  the  White  Oxide. — 1. 
Eeduce  the  solid  oxide  to  the 
metallic  state  with  freshly  ignited 
charcoal.  Other  tests  are,  its 
alliaceous  or  garlicky  odom-,  and 
the  production  of  a  silvery  alloy, 
when  the  oxide  is  mixed  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated 
between  two  copper  plates. 

2.  In  solution,  the  oxide  is  de- 
tected by  the  reduction-process, 
the  ultimate  object  of  which  is  to 
exhibit  metallic  arsenic  ;  and  by 
the  liquid  tests,  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  animoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  amiuoniacal  sulphate 
of  copper,  the  indications  of  each 
of  which  must  concur. 

Treaimerit.— Evacuate  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  by  an  emetic, 
administering  milk,  or  strong 
farinaceous  decoctions,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  vomiting  has 
begun.  Allay  the  inflammation  by 
blood-letting,  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. 

4.  Mercuey. — The  most  impor- 
tant  of  the  mercurial  poisons  is 
the  Corrosive  Suhiimate,  or  Hy- 
drargyri  oxymurias,  as  being  the 
most  active  and  most  frequently 
used  for  criminal  purposes. 

Sym2)toms.— Similar  to  those  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic  ;  vomit- 
ing, especially  when  anything  is 
swallowed;  violent  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  over 
the  whole  belly,  and  profuse 
diarrhoea. 

2V.s-ts.— Reduce  the  mercury  to 
its  metallic  state.  The  liquid  tests 
are  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
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hyclriodate  of  potass,  protoclilo- 
ride  of  tin,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Treatment. — Give  white  of  egg, 
diluted  in  water,  which  converts 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  into  a 
protochloride  and  albumen  ;  if 
albumen  or  gluten  cannot  be  had, 
milk  should  be  used  ;  iron  filings 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state ; 
meconic  acid,  from  its  tendency 
to  form  insoluble  salts  with  the 
metallic  oxides,  is  a  good  antidote  ; 
alkaline  meconates  are  also  useful. 
The  treatment  for  salivation  con- 
sists in  exposure  to  a  cool  pure  air, 
nourishing  diet,  purgatives,  and 
sometimes  venesection. 

5.  Copper. — The  most  impor- 
tant among  the  poisonous  salts  of 
this  metal  are  the  sulphate,  or 
hlue  vitriol,  and  the  mixed  acetas, 
or  artificial  verdigris. 

Symptoms. — Generally  the  same 
as  those  caused  by  arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate.  Some  pecu- 
liarities have  been  observed,  as 
violent  headache,  then  vomiting, 
and  cutting  pains  in  the  bowels, 
and  afterwards  cramps  in  the  legs, 
and  pains  in  the  thighs.  Some- 
times, throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  symptoms,  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar coppery  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  singular  aversion  to  the 
smell  _  of  copper  ;  occasionally 
there  is  jaundice  ;  death  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  convulsions  and 
insensibility. 

Tests. — The  four  following  tests, 
taken  together,  are  sufficient  for 
copper  in  solution  : — 

1.  Ammonia, — which  causes  a 
pale  azure-coloured  precipitate, 
which  is  rc-dissolvcdbyan  excess 
of  the  test,  forming  a  deep  violet- 
blue,  transparent  fluid. 

2.  Sulphuretted  hydrof/en  (jas, — 
which  causes  a  dark  brownish- 
black  precipitate,  the  sulphide  of 
copper. 


3.  Ferro-cyanate  of  potass, — which 
causes  a  fine  hair-brown  precipi- 
tate, the  ferro-cyanato  of  copper. 

4.  Metallic  iron,' — a  polished  rod 
or  plate  of  which,  held  in  a  so- 
lution of  copper,  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  red  powdery  crust, 
which  is  the  copper  in  its  metallic 
state. 

Treatment.~ThQ  best  antidotes 
are  the  white  of  eggs,  ferro- 
cyanate  of  potass,  and  metallic 
iron.  Avoid  vinegar,  which  must 
be  more  injurious  than  useful,  on 
account  of  its  solvent  power  over 
the  insoluble  compounds  formed 
by  the  salts  of  copper  with  animal 
and  vegetable  matters. 

6.  Antimony. — Poisoning  with 
the  preparations  of  antimony  ig 
not  common  ;  accidents,  however, 
sometimes  occur,  from  their  ex- 
tensive employment  in  medicine. 
The  principal  preparation  is  Tartar 
Emetic. 

Sy^nptoms.—Yomiting,  attended 
with  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  followed  by  jjurging 
and  colic  pains ;  tightness  in  the 
throat,  and  violent  cramps. 

Tests.— The  tests  for  the  solution 
of  tartar  emetic  are  — 

1.  Causticpotass,  which  precipi- 
tates  it  white,  if  tolerably  concen- 
trated. 

2.  Lime-ivater,  which  also  pre- 
cipitates it  white,  when  the  solu- 
tion contains  more  than  half  a 
grain  to  an  ounce. 

3.  Sub  carbonate  of  potass,  which 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate 
when  it  contains  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce. 

4.  Muriatic  and  Sulphuric  acids, 
which  throw  down  a  white  j)reci- 
pitate,  and  take  it  up  again  when 
added  in  excess. 

5.  Infusion  of  gall-nuts,  which 
causes  a  dirty,  yellowish-white 
precipitate,  but  will  not  act  on  a 
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solution  whioh  contains  much  less 
than  two  grains  per  ounce. 

6.  S^dphurettecl  hydrogen,  the 
lest  re-agent,  which,  in  a  solution 
containing  only  an  eighth  part  of 
a  grain  per  ounce,  strikes  an 
orange-red  colour,  which,  when 
the  excess  of  gas  is  expelled  by- 
heat,  becomes  an  orange-red  pre- 
cipitate. 

Treatment. — Administer  large 
draughts  of  warm  water,  and 
tickle  the  throat,  to  induce  vomit- 
ing ;  and  while  that  is  doing,  pre- 
pare a  decoction  of  yellow  bark, 
to  decompose  the  poison;  admi- 
nister the  bark  in  powder,  before 
the  decoction  is  ready.  After- 
wards opium  may  be  given,  and 
venesection  employed,  if  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  be 
obstinate. 

7.  Zinc— The  only  important 
compound  of  this  metal  is  the 
sulphate,  or  White  Vitriol. 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  in  which 
about  two  ounces  of  white  vitriol 
in  solution  were  swallowed,  the 
countenance  became  immediately 
pale,  the  extremities  cold,  the  eyes 
dull,  the  pulse  fluttering;  burning 
pain  was  felt  in  the  stomach,  and 
violent  vomiting  ensued. 

Tests.— The  solution  of  the  pure 
salt  is  precipitated  white  by — 

1.  The  Caustic  alkalis,  by  which 
an  oxide  is  thrown  down,  which 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  am- 
monia. 

2.  The  Alkaline  carlonates, — the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  being  the 
most  delicate  of  these  re-agents. 
The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  is  not  thrown  down  again  by 
boiling. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.— The 
colour  of  the  precipitate  dis- 
tinguishes the  present  genus  of 
poisons  from  all  those  previously 


mentioned,  as  weU  as  from  the 
poisons  of  lead. 

4.  The  Ferro-cyanate  of  potass. 
Treatment.- — Potass  in  syrup  has 
been   successfully  administered  ; 
also  cream,  butter,  and  chalk. 

8.  Lead. — The  principal  prepa- 
rations of  this  metal  are  Litharge, 
Bed  Lead,  White  Lead,  Sugar  of 
Lead,  and  Goulard's  Extract.  The 
first  three  are  much  used  by  house- 
painters  and  glaziers  ;  the  last  two 
in  surgery,  and  the  sugar  of  lead 
in  the  arts. 

Symptoms. — These  are  of  three 
kinds :  one  class  of  symptoms 
indicates  inflammation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  leading  feature 
of  which  is  violent  and  obstinate 
colic ;  another,  spasm  of  its 
muscles ;  the  third,  injury  of  the 
nervous  system,  sometimes  apo- 
plexy, more  commonly  palsy,  and 
that  almost  always  partial  and 
incomplete.  Each  of  these  classes 
of  symptoms  may  exist  indepen- 
dently of  the  other  two ;  but  the  last 
two  are  more  commonly  combined. 

Tests. — These  may  be  distin- 
guished, according  to  the  several 
compounds  of  lead,  into  the  fol- 
lowing— 

1.  Litharge  and  Red  Lead  may 
be  known  by  their  colour — the 
former  being  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish-red,  heavy  powder, 
the  latter  of  a  bright-red  powder, 
resembling  vermilion ;  by  their 
becoming  black  when  suspended 
in  water,  and  treated  with  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  ;  and  by  the  former  becoming 
entirely,  the  latter  partly,  soluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

2.  H7u7e  Lead  is  known  by  its 
being  blackened  by  sulphiu-etted 
hydrogen  ;  by  being  soluble,  with 
effervesence,  in  nitric  acid;  and 
by  becoming  permanently  yellow 

I  when  heated  to  redness. 
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3.  Sugar  of  Lead  is  known,  in 
the  solid  state,  by  its  solubility  in 
water,  and  by  the  effects  of  heat. 
It  first  undergoes  the  aqueous 
fusion,  then  abandons  a  part  of  its 
acid  empyreumatized,  next  be- 
comes charred,  and  finally  the 
oxide  of  lead  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  charcoal  of 
the  acid.  In  the  fluid  state,  the 
acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as  all  its 
soluble  salts,  may  be  detected  by 
the  following  tests,  provided  they 
act  characteristically : — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, — 
which  causes  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, the  sulphuret  of 
lead ;  a  test  of  extreme 
delicacy. 

Chromate  of  potass, — which,  in 
the  state  of  proto-chromate 
and  bi- chromate,  causes  a 
fine  gamboge-yellow  preci- 
pitate, the  chromate  of  lead. 
Tor  the  characteristic  action 
of  this  re-agent,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  suspected 
liquid  be  neutral. 

Eydriodate  of  potass, — which 
causes  also  a  lively  gam- 
boge-yellow  precipitate,  the 
iodide  of  lead. 

A  piece  of  zinc,  held  for  some 
time  in  a  solution  not  too 
diluted ;  it  displaces  the 
lead,  taking  its  place  in  the 
solution,  and  the  lead  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of 
a  crystalline  arborescence. 
This  is  a  very  characteristic 
tost. 

4.  Goulard's  Extract  is  distin- 
guished from  sugar  of  load  by  the 
effect  of  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  throws  down  a  copious  j)ro- 
cipitate  of  carbonate  of  load. 

Treatment. —  For  tho  irritant 
form  of  poisoning,  administer  any 
of  the  soluble  alkaline  or  earthy 
sulphates  j  in  default  of  thoui,  tlio 
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alkaline  carbonates,  particularly 
the  bi-carbonates,  which  are  less 
irritating  than  the  former.  The 
phosphate  of  soda  is  an  excellent 
antidote.  If  the  patient  does  not 
vomit,  give  an  emetic  of  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc.  In  other  respects, 
the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
of  poisoning  with  the  irritants 
generally.  In  the  advanced  period, 
when  palsy  is  the  chief  symptom 
remaining,  the  treatment  depends 
almost  entirely  on  regimen. 

9.  Baryta. — The  preparations 
of  this  earth  are  of  importance, 
from  their  being  very  energetic, 
and  easily  procured.  These  are 
the  pure  earth,  or  oxide,  the  muri- 
ate, and  the  carbonate. 

Symptoms. — -In  a  case  in  which 
an  ounce  of  the  muriate  was  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  for  Glauber's 
salt,  a  sense  of  burning  was  felt  in 
the  stomach ;  vomiting,  convul- 
sions, headache,  and  deafness 
ensued;  and  death  took  jilace 
within  an  hour.  Violent  vomiting, 
gripes  and  diarrhcea  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  quantity  not  much  ex- 
ceeding the  usual  medicinal  doses. 

Tests. — -The  Carbonate  is  known 
by  its  white  colour,  insolubility  in 
water,  solubility,  with  efferves- 
cence, in  muriatic  acid,  and  tho 
properties  of  the  resultiog  muriate 
of  baryta.  The  tests  for  the  Mu- 
riate are  tho  following : — 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  metallic 
poisons,  as  it  causes  no  change  in 
the  barytic  solutions. 

2.  The  A.lkalino  sulphates  distin- 
guish it  from  the  alkaline  and 
magnesian  salts,  as  they  do  not 
act  iipon  those  compounds,  but 
causo,  in  all  solutions  of  baryta,  a 
heavy  whito  precipitate,  whicli  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

3.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
muriates  of  lime  and  strontia,  by 
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evaporating  the  solution  till  it 
crystallizes.  The  crystals  are 
known  not  to  be  muriate  of  lime, 
because  they  are  not  deliquescent. 
The  crystals  of  the  muriate  of 
strontia,  which  is  not  poisonous, 
are  delicate  six-sided  prisms,  while 
those  of  the  barytic  salt  are  four- 
sided  tables,  often  truncated  on 
two  opposite  angles,  sometimes  on 
all  four ;  the  muriate  of  strontia 
is  further  distinguished  from  the 
poison  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol, 
which  does  not  take  up)  the  muriate 
of  baryta  ;  and  by  its  effect  on  the 
flame  of  alcohol,  which  it  colours 
rose-red,  while  the  barytic  salts 
colour  it  yellow. 

4.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  soluble  barytic  salts,  by  the 
action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate. 

Treatment. — Administer  speedily 
some  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphate, 
as  that  of  soda  or  magnesia,  which 
immediately  converts  the  poison 
into  the  insoluble  stdphate  of 
baryta,  which  is  quite  inert. 

10.  Canthakides. — The  princi- 
ple of  this  poison  appears  to  be, 
according  to  M.  Eobiquet,  a  white, 
crystalline,  scaly  substance,termed 
cantharidin. 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  in  which 
a  drachm  of  the  powder  was  taken 
by  a  young  man,  there  was  a  sense 
of  burning  in  the  throat  and 
stomach,  and  in  about  an  hour 
violent  pain  in  the  lower  belly ; 
the  voice  became  feeble,  the 
breathing  laborious,  and  the  pulse 
contracted;  there  was  excessive 
thirst,  and  unutterable  anguish  in 
swallowing  any  liquid  ;  there  was 
also  priapism.  To  these  symptoms 
maybe  added  tenesmus,  strangury, 
salivation,  and  occasionally  signs 
of  injury  of  the  nervous  system, 
headache,  and  delirium. 

Tests. — When  the  case  has  boon 
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rapid,  the  remains  of  the  powder 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  may  be  easily  discovered 
by  its  resplendent  green  colour. 
It  appears  that  it  does  not  under- 
go decomj)osition  for  a  long  time 
when  mixed  with  decaying  animal 
matters. 

Treatment. — No  antidote  has  yet 
been  discovered.  If  vomiting  has 
not  begun,  emetics  may  be  given  ; 
if  otherwise,  they  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Oleaginous  and  demul- 
cent injections  into  the  bladder 
generally  relieve  the  strangury. 
The  warm  bath  is  a  useful  auxi- 
liary. Leeches  and  blood-letting 
are  required,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  inflammation. 

II.  Narcotic  Poisons. 

1.  Opium. — The  principles  con- 
tained in  this  substance,  and  which 
are  thrown  down  byboiHuga  watery 
infusion  of  it  with  magnesia,  are 
morphia,  the  alkaloid  of  opium  ; 
narcotine,  a  poison,  not  an  alkaloid ; 
a  peculiar  acid  named  the  meconic; 
and  a  resinoid  substance. 

Symptoms. — Giddiness  and  stu- 
por; the  person  becomes  motion- 
less and  insensible  to  external 
imiDressions,  breathes  slowly,  and 
lies  quite  still,  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  the  pupils  contracted,  the 
whole  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance being  that  of  deep  and  perfect 
repose.  As  the  poisoningadvances, 
the  features  become  ghastly,  the 
pulse  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the 
muscles  excessively  relaxed,  and, 
unless  assistance  is  speedily  pro- 
cured,  death  ensues.  If  the  per- 
son recover,  the  sopor  is  attended 
by  prolonged  sleep,  which  com- 
monly ends  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours,  and  is  followed 
by  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness, 
and  loathing  of  food.  It  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  possi- 
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bility  of  rousing  the  patient  from 
the  lethargy  caused  by  opium  is 
in  general  a  good  criterion  for 
distinguishing  the  effects  of  this 
poison  from  apoplexy  and  epilepsy. 

Tests. — These  may  be  distinguish- 
ed according  to  their  action  upon 
the  different  principles  of  opium. 

(1)  Morphia,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  with  effer- 
vescence, and  becomes  instantly 
orange -red,  which,  if  too  much 
acid  has  beenused,  changes  quickly 
to  yellow.  When  suspended  in 
water,  in  the  form  of  fine  powder, 
and  treated  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
permuriate  of  iron,  it  is  dissolved, 
and  forms  a  deep  greenish-blue 
solution.  Morphia  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  the  alkalis. 

(2)  Narcotine  does  not  undergo 
the  changes  produced  on  morphia 
by  nitric  acid  and  the  permm-iate 
of  iron.  When  crystallized  to- 
gether from  alcohol,  and  not  quite 
pure,  the  narcotine  forms  tufts  of 
pearly,  thin,  tabular  crystals,  while 
the  morphia  is  in  short,  thick,  ada- 
mantine, prismatic  crystals. 

(3)  Meconic  acid, ^when  heated 
in  a  tube,  is  partly  decomposed, 
and  partly  sublimed;  and  the  sub- 
limate condenses  in  filamentous, 
radiated  crystals.  When  dissolved, 
even  in  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water,  the  solution  acquires  an 
intense  cherry -red  colour  with  the 
permuriate  of  iron.  The  sublimed 
crystals  have  the  same  property. 
Its  solution  gives  a  pale -green 
precipitate  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper ;  and  if  the  precipitate  is 
not  too  abundant,  it  is  dissolved 
by  boiling,  but  reappears  on  cool- 
ing. 

Treatment. — The  primary  object 
is  to  remove  the  poison  from  the 
stomach  ;  this  is  dono  by  emetics 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  dose  of 
half  a  drachm,  or  two  scruples ; 


by  the  stomach-pump;  by  the 
injection  of  tartar-emetic  into 
the  rectum ;  or  by  the  injection 
of  apomorphia  beneath  the  skin. 
The  next  object  is  to  keep  the 
patient  constantly  roused,  by 
dragging  him  up  and  down  be- 
tween two  men.  Oold  water, 
dashed  over  the  head  and  breast, 
has  succeeded  in  restoring  con- 
sciousness for  a  short  time,  and 
appears  to  be  an  excellent  way  to 
insure  the  operation  of  emetics. 
Internal  stimulants  have  been 
given  with  advantage,  as  assafoe- 
tida,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  &c. 
Venesection  has  also  been  success- 
fully used  ;  and,  in  desperate 
cases,  artificial  respiration  may 
be  adopted  with  propriety.  When 
the  opium  has  been  completely 
removed,  the  vegetable  acids  and 
inihision  of  coffee  have  been  found 
useful  for  reviving  the  patient, 
and  subsequently  in  subduing  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  and  headache. 

2.  HYDROCTANtC  AciD.  —  This 
poison  is  found  in  the  essential 
oils  and  distilled  waters  of  the 
Bitter  Almond,  the  Cherry  Laurel, 
the  Peach-hlossom,  &c. 

Symptoms. — A  person  who  swal- 
lowed an  ounce  of  the  alcoholized 
acid,  containing  about  forty  grains 
of  the  -pure  acid,  was  observed 
immediately  to  stagger,  and  then 
to  sink  down  without  a  groan, 
apparently  lifeless  ;  the  pulse  was 
gone,  and  the  breathing  was  for 
some  time  imperceptible.  After 
a  short  interval,  he  made  so  for- 
cible an  exj)iration,  that  the  ribs 
seemed  drawn  almost  to  thu  spine. 
The  legs  and  arms  became  cold, 
tho  oyos  prominent,  glistening, 
and  quite  insensible;  and  after 
one  or  two  more  convulsive  expi- 
rations he  died,  five  minutes  after 
swallowing  tho  poison. 

Tests. — (1)  Its  Peculiar  Odour, 
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which,  wlien  difiPiised  through  the 
air,  has  a  distant  resemblance  to 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is  ac- 
companied with  a  peculiar  impres- 
sion of  acridity  in  the  nostrils  and 
back  of  the  throat. 

(2)  The  Sulphate  of  Copper 
forms  with  it,  when  rendered 
alkaline  with  a  little  potass,  a 
green  precipitate,  which  becomes 
nearly  white  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid. 

(3)  If  the  acid  is  rendered  al- 
kaline by  potass,  the  Salts  of 
the  Protoxide  of  Iron  j^roduce  a 
grayish-green  precipitate,  which, 
on  the  addition  of  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  becomes  of  a  deep 
Prussian-blue  colour.  The  com- 
mon green  vitriol  answers  very 
well  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  The  Nitrate  of  Silver  pro- 
duces, in  a  very  diluted  solution,  a 
white  precipitate,which  when  dried 
and  heated,  emits  cyanogen  gas, 
which  is  easily  known  by  the  beau- 
tiful rose-red  colom-  of  its  flame. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  the 
use  of  the  cold  aifusion,  and  the 
inhalation  of  diluted  ammonia  or 
chlorine.  Venesection  is  also  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  signs  of 
congestion  in  the  head. 

3.  Poisonous  Gases. — I.  Sul- 
phioretted  Eydrogen,  the  most  de- 
leterious of  all  the  gases.  The 
Symptoms,  in  cases  where  the 
vapours  are  breathed  in  a  state  of 
concentration,  are  sudden  weak- 
ness, and  all  the  signs  of  ordi- 
nary asphyxia.  When  the  emana- 
tions are  less  concentrated,  two 
varieties  of  affections  have  been 
observed,  the  one  consisting  of 
pure  coma,  the  other  of  coma  and 
tetanic  convulsions. 

Teat.— 'The  presence  of  this  gas, 
in  all  noxious  emanations,  is  best 
proved  by  exposing  to  them  a  bit 
of  filtering  paper  moistened  with 


a  solution  of  lead.  The  smell 
alone  must  not  be  relied  on,  as 
putrescent  animal  matter  exhales 
an  odour  like  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  though  none  be  present. 

2.  Carhonic  acidia  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  deleterious  gases, 
being  the  daily  source  of  fatal 
accidents.  A  person  immersed  in 
this  gas  diluted  with  air  was  at 
first  affected  with  violent  and  ir- 
regular convulsions  of  the  whole 
body  and  perfect  insensibility, 
afterwards  with  fits  of  Sfiasm  like 
tetanus ;  and  during  the  second 
day,  when  these  symptoms  had 
gone  ofi",  he  continued  to  be 
affected  with  dtunbness. 

3.  The  Fumes  of  Burning  Char- 
coal appear  to  have  loroduced,  in 
a  certain  case,  slight  oppression, 
then  violent  palpitation,  and  next 
confusion  of  ideas,  gradually  end 
iug  in  insensibility.  Sometimes 
there  are  tightness  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  an  undeflnable  sense  of 
alarm ;  at  other  times,  a  pleasing 
sensation. 

Tr  eatment.  —  This  consists 
chiefly  in  the  occasional  employ- 
ment of  the  cold  aflfusion,  and  in 
moderate  blood-letting  from  the 
arm  or  from  the  head. 

III.  Narcotico-acuid  Poisons. 

1.  Strychnia. — This  is  the  most 
energetic  poison  next  to  the  Prus- 
sic  acid. 

Symptoms. — [In  a  case  in  which 
Strychnia  had  been  prescribed  in 
too"  large  doses,  the  patient  was 
seized  with  spasm  of  the  muscles 
about  the  larynx  and  those  of  one 
arm  ;  she  felt  as  if  strangled.  On 
a  repetition  of  the  dose,  the  same 
symptoms  wore  renewed;  she  felt 
and  looked  as  if  strangled. — Mar- 
shall Hall.^ 

Tests. — An  intensely  bitter  taste ; 
its  alcoholic  solution  has  an  alka- 
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line  reaction ;  it  forma  neutral 
auct  crystallizablo  salts  with  the 
acids ;  in  its  ordinary  form  it  is 
turned  orange-red  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter, or  of  brucia ;  pure  strych- 
nia is  not  turned  orauge-red  by 
nitric  acid ;  the  orange  colour  is 
destroyed  by  proto-chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Nux  Vomica.  —  This  is  the 
most  common  species  of  Strych- 
nos ;  no  poison  causes  so  much 
torture.  It  is  very  often  found 
in  the  stomach  of  those  poisoned 
with  it. 

Symptoms.  —  In  the  most  cha- 
racteristic case  yet  published, 
there  were  conrulsions,  with 
much  agitation  and  anxiety ; 
during  the  iits  "  the  whole  body 
was  stiffened  and  straightened, 
the  legs  pushed  out,  and  forced 
wide  apart ;  no  pulse  or  breathing 
could  be  perceived  ;  the  face  and 
hands  were  livid,  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  former  violently  con- 
vulsed." In  the  short  intervals 
between  the  fits  the  patient  was 
quite  sensible,  had  a  quick,  faint 
pulse,  complained  of  sickness,  with 
great  thirst,  and  perspired  freely. 
"A  fourth  and  most  violent  fit 
soon  succeeded,  in  which  the 
whole  body  was  extended  to  the 
utmost  from  head  to  foot.  From 
this  she  never  recovered  :  she 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
asphyxia,  relaxed  her  grasp,  and 
dropped  her  hands  on  her  knees. 
Her  brows,  however,  remained 
contracted,  her  lips  drawn  apart, 
salivary  foam  issiied  from  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  was 
altogether  most  horrific."  She 
died  in  an  hour  after  swallow- 
ing the  poison. 

Tests. — 1.  The  powder  has  a 
dirty    greenish-gray   colour,  an 


intensely  bitter  taste,  and  an 
odour  like  powder  of  liquorice. 
It  inflames  on  burning  charcoal ; 
and  when  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
acquires  an  orange-red  colour, 
which  is  destroyed  by  the  addition 
of  proto-chloride  of  tin.  Its  in- 
fusion also  is  turned  orange-red 
by  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated 
grayish-white  with  tincture  of 
galls. 

2.  It  may  be  detected  in  the 
stomach  by  boiling  the  contents 
— or  the  powder,  if  it  can  be 
separated  —  in  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid, 
after  filtration,  is  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  then  eva- 
porated to  dryness.  The  dry 
mass  is  then  acted  on  with  suc- 
cessive portions  of  alcohol,  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  syrup.  The  product  has 
an  intensely  bitter  taste,  preci- 
pitates with  ammonia,  becomes 
orange-red  with  nitric  acid,  and 
will  sometimes  deposit  crystals 
of  strychnia  on  standing  two  or 
three  days. 

Treatment. — Little  is  known  of 
the  treatment.  Evacuate  the 
stomach  thoroughly  with  the 
stomach-pump,  or  emetics,  and 
administer  full  doses  of  chloral ; 
the  powdered  nux  vomica  adheres 
with  great  obstinacy  to  the  inside 
of  the  stomach.  If  the  patient  is 
not  attacked  with  spasms  in  two 
hours,  he  will  generally  be  safe. 

3.  Poisonous  Fungi.  —  The 
general  symptoms  present  a  well- 
marked  conjunction  of  deep  nar- 
cotism and  violent  irritation. 
Emetics  are  of  jji''™3'i'.y  import- 
ance ;  the  soj)or  and  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  are  to  bo  treated  in  the 
usual  way.    No  antidote  is  known. 

POL-,  POLY-  (ttoAvs,  many).  A 
Greek  prefix,  denoting  many  or 
much. 
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1.  Pol-achenium.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Eichard  to  a  fruit  con- 
sisting of  several  achenia  (see 
Aclimmum).  When  there  are  two 
cells,  the  fruit  is  a  di-aclieniuin  ; 
when  three,  a  tri-achenium  ,•  and 
so  on.  The  diachenium  is  found 
in  the  UmbelliferEe.  See  Meri- 
carp. 

2.  Poly-adelpJiia  {aSe\(p6s,a,hro- 
ther).  The  eighteenth  class  of 
plants  in  the  Linnfflan  system,  in 
which  the  stamens  are  associated 
in  several  parcels,  as  in  Hyperi- 
cum. 

3.  Poly-andria  (avfip,  a  man). 
The  thii-teenth  class  in  the  Lin- 
naaan  system  of  jslants,  compris- 
ing those  which  have  more  than 
twenty  stamens  inserted  beneath 
the  ovarium. 

4.  Poly-atomic  hases.  A  term 
explanatory  of  the  theory  of  M. 
Millon  respecting  the  constitution 
of  suhsalts.  He  assumes  that  two, 
three,  four-,  and  even  sis  equiva- 
lents of  water,  or  a  metallic  oxide, 
may  together  constitute  a  single 
equivalent  of  base,  and  unite  as 
such  with  a  single  equivalent  of 
acid  to  form  a  neutral  salt. 

5.  Poly -basic  acid  {^aais,  abase). 
An  acid  which  is  capable  of  vari- 
ous powers  of  neutralizing  bases. 
Phosphoric  acid,  for  instance,  is 
united  with  three  units  of  water, 
and,  in  this  state,  it  is  tri-basic, 
or  possesses  a  threefold  power  of 
neutralizing  bases.  But  it  may 
part  with  one  of  its  tlu-ee  units  of 
water ;  it  is  then  known  as  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  bi-basic. 
Further,  the  latter  acid  may  part 
with  one  of  its  two  units  of  water  ; 
it  is  then  known  as  meta-phos- 
phoric  acid,  and  it  is  now  mono- 
basic. 

6.  Poly-chrestus  (xpijfrJy,  use- 
ful) .  A  term  applied  to  medicines 
which  have  many  virtues,  or  uses, 


as  sal  polychrest,  or  the  sulphate 
of  potash. 

7.  Poly-chroism  (xP'^'^t  colour). 
A  curious  peculiarity  of  colour 
connected  with  the  phenomenon 
of  double  refraction,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  transmission,  in  the 
case  of  certain  minerals,  of  dif- 
ferent colours  in  different  direc- 
tions. Thus  tourmalines,  viewed 
parallel  to  their  axis,  are  gene- 
rally opaque  ;  perpendicularly  to 
it, .  they  apjDear  to  be  green,  red, 
brown,  &c. 

8.  Poly-chroite  (xpoo-,  colour). 
The  name  given  by  Bouillon  to  the 
extractive  matter  of  saffi'on,  from 
the  fact  of  its  watery  infusion 
assuming  different  colours  when 
treated  with  different  agents. 

9.  Poly-chrome  (xp'i'Ma,  colour). 
A  peculiar  crystalline  principle, 
found  in  some  vegetables,  as 
quassia.  It  gives  to  water  the 
quality  of  exhibiting  a  curious 
play  of  colours,  among  which 
blue  predominates,  like  that  of 
the  opal,  when  the  solution  is 
viewed  by  reflected  light ;  one 
part  will  give  this  property  to 
l,500,000of  water.  The  term  po'i/- 
chrome  has  been  applied  specially 
to  escuUn,  in  consequence  of  its 
highly  fluorescent  jDroperty. 

10.  Poly-coria  {Kopiq,  the  pupil). 
The  presence  of  more  than  one 
pujjillary  opening  in  the  iris,  either 
as  a  natural  or  pathological  con- 
dition. 

11.  Pohj-cUyledonous.  A  term 
applied  to  an  embryo  which  has 
more  than  two  cotyledons  or  seed- 
lobes,  as  distinguished  from  a  di- 
cotyledonous and  a  vwno-cotyle- 
donous  embryo. 

12.  Poly-dipsia  (Sii|/a,  thirst). 
Sitis  viorbosa.  Excessive  thirst ; 
insatiable  desire  of  drinking.  It 
is  analogous  to  bulimia,  or  the  in- 
satiable desire  of  eating. 
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13.  Poly-emhnjonate.  Aterm de- 
noting the  existence  of  two  or 
more  embryos  in  the  same  seed. 

14.  Poly-gaviia  (yd/ios,  nuptials). 
The  twenty-third  class  of  the 
Linncean  system  of  plants,  com- 
prising those  which  bear  herma- 
phrodite and  unisexual  flowers  on 
the  same  individual ;  or  herma- 
phrodites on  one  individual,  males 
on  a  second,  and  females  on  a  third. 

15.  Poly-gynia  (yui'rj,  a  woman). 
An  order  of  plants  in  the  Linncean 
system,  in  which  there  is  an  in- 
definite number  of  pistils. 

16.  Poly-hiemia  (aXfxa,  blood). 
An  excessive  fidness  of  blood — a 
term  synonymous  with  plethora 
and  hi/perhcemia. 

17.  Poly-mastia  (fiaffrSs,  the 
breast).  The  presence  of  more 
than  two  breasts  or  nipples. 

18.  Poly-meiic  {fi^pos,  a  part). 
A  term  applied  to  compounds  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  elements  is 
the  same  in  difierent  compounds, 
but  the  total  number  of  each  is 
greater  in  one  compound  than  in  the 
others.  Polymerismis  multiple  rela- 
tion of  composition.  See  Metameric. 

19.  Polyopia  Uni-ocularis.  De- 
fective vision,  in  which  more  than 
one  image  of  an  object  is  seen 
when  viewed  with  one  eye  only. 

20.  Poly-petalous  {ir^TaXov,  a 
flower-leaf).  A  term  apjjlied  to  a 
corolla,  of  which  the  petals  are 
distinct  from  one  another,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gamo-petalous 
corolla,  in  which  the  petals  are 
united,  and  from  the  a-petalous,  in 
which  there  are  no  petals. 

21.  PoLy.phacjia  (<pa.yw,  to  eat). 
Excessive  desire  of  eating.  See 
Bulirtiia, 

22.  Poly-phyllou,s{(pi\\ov,  aleaf). 
Many-loafed,  as  applied  to  a  calyx, 
a  perianth,  &c.,  and  as  distin- 
guished from  olirjo-phyllous,  few- 
loafed,  and  a-phyllous,  leafless. 


23.  Poly-pus  (ttovs,  a  foot).  A 
pendulous,  pedunculated  tumor, 
generally  of  a  pyriform  shape, 
occm-ring  in  the  nose,  uterus, 
or  rectum,  and  named  from  an 
erroneous  idea  that  it  has  several 
feet,  or  roots,  like  the  animal 
so  called.  There  are  the  true 
mucous  or  gelatinous,  and  the  so- 
called  fibrous  or  medullary  poly- 
pus. 

24.  Poly -sarcia(a-dp^,  Hesh).  Cor- 
pulency ;  obesity ;  bulkiness  of  the 
body,  from  accumulation  of  fat. 

25.  Poly-sepalous.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  calyx  of  which  the  sepals 
are  distinct  from  one  another,  as 
distinguished  from  gamo-sepalous, 
in  which  form  the  sepals  are 
united. 

26.  Poly-S2:)erinous  (cnrepfxa,  seed). 
A  term  applied  to  fruits  which 
contain  many  seeds,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  have 
few,  or  the  oligo-spermous. 

27.  Poly-theionic  (de7ov,  sul- 
phur). A  term  applied  to  a  series 
of_  new  acids  of  sulphur,  all  con- 
taining sis  atoms  of  oxygen.  These 
acids  are  named  by  Berzelius  di- 
theionic,  tritheionic,  tetratheionic, 
and  pentaiheionic.    See  Theion. 

28.  Pohj-iiria  {oup4a>,  to  make 
water).  This  term  is  used  syno- 
nymously with  diuresis  to  de- 
note an  excessive  secretion  of 
urine  containing  an  absolute  and 
relative  increase  of  urea.  The 
latter  term  has,  however,  no  such 
meaning.    See  Azoturia. 

POLAE GLOBULES.  Smallgra- 
nular  spheres  seen  in  tho  perivi- 
tellino  spaco  during  tho  matura- 
tion of  tho  ovum  ;  they  are  ex- 
truded portions  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  ovum  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  surrounding  vitollus. 

POLA'KITY.  A  disposition  in 
tho  particles  of  matter  to  move  in 
a  regular  and  determinate  manner, 
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and  not  confusedly,  when  affected 
by  other  agents.  This  disposition 
presents  a  contrast  of  properties, 
as  attraction  and  repulsion,  cor- 
responding to  a  contrast  of  posi- 
tions, as  exhibited  by  the  two  ends 
of  a  magnet,  called  its  poZes ;  by 
the  dissimilar  phenomena  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  sides  of 
a  polarized  ray  of  light,  &c. 

Chemical  and  cohesive  polarities. 
Two  hypothetical  forces,  supposed 
by  Prout  to  reside  in  the  ultimate 
molecules  of  matter  :  the  chemical 
being  of  a  binary  character,  exist- 
ing between  molecule  and  mole- 
cule, and  chiefly  between  molecules 
of  different  matter ;  the  cohesive 
determining,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  cohesion  of  the 
molecules  of  the  same  matter. 

POLARIZA'TION.  The  pro- 
perty by  which  a  ray  of  light, 
under  certain  circumstances,  ac- 
quires poles,  or  sides  with  different 
properties,  like  those  of  a  mag- 
netic bar. 

POLE,  POSITIVE  AND  NE- 
GATIVE {it6Kos,  a  pivot  or  hinge 
upon  which  anything  turns).  A 
term  applied,  in  electricity,  to 
each  extremity  of  the  wire  of  a 
galvanic  or  voltaic  battery,  the 
extremity  connected  with  the  last 
zmc-plate  of  the  battery  being 
called  the  negative  pole,  that  con- 
nected with  the  last  platinum- 
plate  being  called  the  ^^ositive  pole. 

POLE'NTA  (pollen,  pollinis, 
fine  flour).  The  polenta  of  the 
Ancients  was  barley  bread  dried 
at  the  fire,  and  fried  after  it  had 
lain  soakingin  water  one  night.  The 
substance  sold  in  the  Loudon  shops 
under  the  name  of  polenta  is  the 
meal  of  Zea  Mays  or  Indian  corn. 

POLIO'SIS  {iToAlutris,  a  becom- 
ing gray,  from  iroAios,  gray).  Ca- 
nities. Grayuess  of  the  hair;  a 
species  of  tj-ic/ios is  of  Mason  Good. 
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POLLEN.  Literally,  fine  flour ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  powdery 
matter,  or  grains,  enclosed  within 
the  anthers  of  plants,  and  consti- 
tuting the  male  element  of  repro- 
duction.   See  Fovilla. 

1.  Pollen-tuhe.  A  delicate  trans- 
parent tube,  emitted  by  the  pollen- 
grain  ;  when  this  falls  upon  the 
stigma,  the  fovilla  passes  down, 
the  tube,  until  the  grain  is  emptied. 

2.  Pollen-mass.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
pollen  in  Asclepiadacea)  and  Or- 
chidaceaB,  in  which  the  jjollen- 
grains  cohere  into  a  solid  waxy 
mass. 

POLLTNODIUM  (pollen).  The 
male  sexual  organs  of  certain 
moulds  ;  the  corresponding  female 
structure  is  termed  carpogonium. 

POMPHOLYX  (■Ko^JLq>6\vi,  a 
water-bubble).  Water -blebs  ;  an 
eruption  of  bullse  or  blebs,  without 
inflammation  round  them,  and 
without  fever,  breaking  and  heal- 
ing without  scale  or  crust.  The 
term  is  connected  with  Troficpos,  a 
blister  on  the  skin,  and  ^vith 
(pvcraXis,  a  water -bubble.  The  term 
is  synonymous  with  pemphigus. 

The  term  Pompholyj}  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  the  slag 
or  scoria}  left  on  the  surface  of 
smelted  ore,  and  has  been  applied, 
by  chemists,  to  zinc-whito  or  the 
protoxide  of  ziuc,  also  fancifully 
termed  lana  philosophica,  nihil 
album,  andjlowerg  of  zinc. 

POMUM.  A  fruit  consisting  of 
several  membranous  or  cartila- 
ginous carpels,  containing  few 
seeds,  and  embedded  in  a  fleshy 
mass,  formed  by  an  enlarged  calyx, 
as  in  apple  and  pear. 

POMUM  ADA  MI  (Adam's 
apple).  The  prominent  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  so  called  from 
its  projecting  more  in  men  than 
in  women. 
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PO'NDEEABLE  MATTEE  (po7i- 
clus,  weight).  A  term  aj^plied  to 
matters  possessing  weight,  as  me- 
tals, gases,  &c.,  and  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  imponderable  agents, 
as  light,  heat,  and  electricity. 

PONDO  (pondus,  weight).  A 
pound-weight ;  a  term  indecli- 
nable both  in  the  singular  and  the 
plural  numbers. 

P9NS  (PONTIS).  A  bridge  ;  a 
medium  of  communication  be- 
tween two  parts. 

1.  Pons  liepatis.  A  portion  of 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  which 
passes  from  one  lobe  to  the  other, 
frequently  converting  the  lower 
half  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  into 
a  true  canal. 

2.  Pons  Tarini.  A  layer  of 
whitish-gray  substance,  connected 
on  either  side  with  the  crura 
cerebri.  From  its  being  perforated 
by  several  thick  tufts  of  arteries, 
it  is  also  called  locus  'perforatus. 
It  foi-ms  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle. 

3.  Pons  Varolii.  A  broad,  trans- 
verse band  of  white  fibres  which 
arches,  like  a  bridge,  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. It  is  the  commissure  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  associates  the  two 
lateral  lobes  in  their  common  func- 
tion. It  is  also  caWedLprotuberantia 
annularis,  nodus  encephali,  &c. 

POPLES  (-ITIS).  The  ham  of 
the  leg  behind  the  knee. 

PoplitcPACs.  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and  inserted  into  the  superior  tri- 
angular surface  at  the  back  of  tho 
tibia.    It  bends  tho  thigh  and  leg. 

PO'PULIjST.  An  alkaloid  found 
in  tho  bark  and  leaves  of  tho 
Populus  tremula,  or  Pojilar,  where 
it  is  accompanied  by  salioin. 

POEOBLAIN-BISCUIT.  A  sub- 
stance invented  by  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood,  nearly  as  hard  as  agato, 


capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
all  corrosive  matters,  and  conse- 
quently peculiarly  adapted  for  mor- 
tars in  the  chemist's  laboratory. 

POEOUPINE  DISEASE.  Ich- 
thyosis sehacea  spinosa ;  Sauro- 
derma  spinosum.  The  spinous 
variety  of  ichthyosis,  in  which 
the  hardened  masses  of  altered 
sebaceous  substance  acquire  by 
growth  the  form,  thickness,  and 
length  of  short  spines. 

POEENCE'PHALUS  (irSpos,  a 
pore  or  opening,  ijKefaXos,  the 
brain).  Under  this  term  Heschel 
has  described  those  cerebral  de- 
fects in  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  convolutions  and  centrum  se- 
miovale  is  wanting,  so  that  a  per- 
son may  look  through  the  aperture 
straight  into  the  ventricle. 
.  POEO'SITY  (porus,  from  wSpos, 
a  passage).  A  property  of  all  mat- 
ter by  wliich  its  component  mo- 
lecules are  kejat  apart  from  one 
another,  the  intervals  between 
them  being  called  pores  or  inter- 
stices.   See  Impenetrability . 

PO'EPHTEA  (iropcpipa,  the 
purple-snail,  purple).  The  Greek 
synonym  for  purpihra.  In  the  use 
of  the  two  terms  may  be  observed 
the  Greek  preference  for  the  aspi- 
rate, and  the  Latin  for  the  tenuis. 
See  Purpura. 

POEPHYEIZA'TION.  Tho  pro- 
cess of  reducing  a  substance  to 
powder  by  operating  on  a  slab 
with  a  muller,  the  slab  being- 
made  of  a  species  of  porijhyry. 

POEPHYRO'XINE  (Tropiii/jp^os, 
purjilo,  o|us,  acid).  An  alkaloid 
contained  in  op)ium,  aud  said  to 
be  a  crystalline  resin. 

POEEl'GO.  Moist  scall;  an 
eruption  of  straw-coloured  pus- 
tules, concreting  into  yellow  or 
brownish  crusts,  or  cellular  scabs. 
Sir  E.  Wilson  dofiues  it  as  "  scur- 
finosH  or  scalinoss,  especially  of 
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the  head;  dandrifl";  the  equivalent 
of  pityriasis."  The  species,  as 
given  by  Willan,  are — 

1.  Porrigo  llarvalis.  Impetigo. 
Milk-scall,  or  the  crnstea  laotea  of 
authors.  It  envelopes  the  face  of 
infants,  like  a  larva,  or  mask. 

2.  Porrigo  furfarans.  An  erup- 
tion of  pustules  which  successively 
issue  in  thin  scabs,  like  furfur, 
bran,  or  scurf. 

3.  Porrigo  lupinosa.  The  same 
as  Tinea  favosa. 

4.  Porrigo  scutulata.  The  same 
as  Tinea  tonsurans. 

5.  Porrigo  decalvans.  The  same 
as  Alopecia  areata. 

6.  Porrigo  favosa.  The  same  as 
Tinea  favosa. 

7.  "  The  genus  Poi-nf/o  of  Willan 
contains  diseases  of  the  most  opi30- 
site  kind,  and  has  been  the  source, 
of  much  confusion  ;  so  much,  in- 
deed, that  it  woiild  be  well  that 
the  term  should  become  obsolete 
and  forgotten." — E.  Wilson. 

8.  The  term  Porrigo  is  used  by 
Celsus,  and  derived  from  the  Latin 
porrum,  an  oniou,  because  "  ut 
porrum  in  tuniciB  involucra,  ita 
cutis  velut  in  squamas  resolvitur." 

PO'RRIGOPHY'TON  (porrigo, 
and  (puT6v,  a  plant).  The  Porrigo- 
plant.  Under  this  name  Gruby 
has  described  a  mucediuous  plaut, 
to  the  diflusion  of  the  spores  of 
which  he  refers  the  production  of 
favus.    See  Mentagrophyte. 

PORRO'S  OPERATION.  The 
Csesarean  section  plus  the  removal 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appeudages. 

PORTAL  CIRCULATION.  A 
subordinate  part  of  the  venous 
circulation,  in  which  the  blood, 
returning  from  the  spleen,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  passes  through  the 
liver  before  entering  the  vena  cava 
inferior. 

PORTAL  VEIN.  Vena  porta: . 
A  vein  originating  from  all  tho 


organs  within  the  abdomen,  ex- 
cept the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
the  uterus  in  the  female.  It  has 
two  princii^al  trunks,  the  splenic 
and  the  superior  mesenteric  veins. 

PORTE-CAUSTIQUE.  A  caus- 
tic-carrier ;  an  instrument  for  ap- 
plying the  solid  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
uterus,  similar  in  appearance  to  a 
uterine  sound. 

PORTE-TOPIQUB  VAGINAL. 
An  instrument  made  of  vulcanized 
India-rubber,  by  means  of  which 
the  patient  is  enabled  herself  to 
apply  any  medicinal  substances  to 
the  vagina  and  neck  of  the  uterus. 

PORTIO  DURA.  The  hard 
portion  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves,  or  facial,  arising  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  respii-atory  tract, 
where  it  joins  the  pons  Varolii. 

1.  Portio  mollis.  The  soft  por- 
tioii  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves, 
or  auditory,  arising  fi'om  the  an- 
terior wall  or  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  by  means  of  the  lineo} 
transversal,  or  white  fibres,  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius. 

2.  Portio  intermediaoi  Wrisberg. 
A  third  nerve  exposed  to  view  on 
separating  the  two  "portions" 
above  described. 

PORTLAND  SAGO.  Portland 
Arroiv-root.  A  fecula,  prepared  in 
the  island  of  Portland  from  the 
cormus  of  the  Arum  macidatum, 
Wake-robiu,  or  Cuckoo-pint. 

PORUS.  A  pore  ;  a  minute 
orifice  of  a  perspiratory  duct, 
hair-follicle,  and  sebiparous  gland. 
Also,  a  small  interstice  between 
the  particles  of  matter  which  com- 
pose bodies. 

Porus  opticus.  An  opening  in 
the  centre  of  the  cribriform  la- 
mella, for  the  transmission  of  the 
arteria  centralis  retiuoa  to  the  eye. 

POSOA.  A  term  used  by  Celsus 
for  sour  wine  mingled  with  water. 
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and  probably  derived  from  potare, 
to  drink,  as  esca  is  from  edere,  to 
eat.  Posset  is  milk  cui-dled  with 
wine  or  an  acid,  and  is  a  term 
probably  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

POSITTJRA  PEAVA.  Mai- 
position  ;  as  of  the  testes. 

POSO'LOGY  (Trdo-os,  how  much, 
\6yos,  description).  That  branch 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  quan- 
tity, or  doses. 

POST- AXIAL  (post  and  axis). 
This  and  prce-axial  are  terms  used 
by  Hnsley  and  Flower  to  express 
the  relationship  of  different  parts 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  (up- 
per and  lower)  limbs  to  the  axes  of 
the  latter.  At  an  early  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  foetus  the 
limbs  are  applied  to  the  sides  of 
the  body  so  that  one  border  looks 
forward  and  the  other  backward  ; 
the  anterior  borders,  and  therefore 
the  radius  and  thumb,  the  tibia 
and  big  toe,  are  pra3-asial;  while 
the  posterior  borders,  and  therefore 
the  ulna  and  little  finger,  the 
fibula  and  little  toe,  are  post- 
axial. 

POST-MORTEM  EXAMTNA- 
TION.  An  uncouth  expression 
for  the  opening  and  examination 
of  the  dead  body.  Sectio  is  not 
satisfactory.  Autopsia  is  unintel- 
ligible. 

POST-ORAL,  PRiE-ORAL. 

These  are  terms  applied  to  the 
different  plates,  bars,  or  arches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  future 
mouth  in  the  fajtus ;  those  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  mouth  are 
termed  pra3-oral,  and  consist  of  the 
fronto-nasal,  the  external  nasal, and 
maxillary  plates  ;  those  which  lie 
behind  (below)  the  mouth  are 
termed  post-oral,  and  consist  of 
five  pairs,  the  first  being  the  man- 
dibular, in  which  the  inferior 
maxilla  is  formed. 


POSTERIOR  AURIS.  A  mus- 
cle situated  behind  the  ear,  and 
consisting  of  one  or  more  bundles 
of  fleshy  fibres,  sometimes  called 
musculi  retrahentes  aurioulam. 

POSTHE'TOMY  (TrSa-ev,  the 
foreskin,  Tefivw,to  cut).  Circum- 
cision; the  removal  of  the  fore- 
skin or  prepuce.- — -Dtonglison. 

POSTHI'TIS  (irSffdv,  the  fore- 
skin). Inflammation  of  the  fore- 
skin or  prepuce.  When  compli- 
cated with  inflammation  of  the 
siu'face  of  the  glans  penis,  the  dis- 
ease is  termed  balano-posthitis. 

PO'STUMOUS  CHILD  (postu- 
mus,  sup.  of  posterus,  coming 
after).  A  child  born  after  the 
death  of  its  father.  The  term  is 
usually  incorrectly  spelled  posthu- 
mous, and  absurdly  derived. 

POTA'SSA.  Potass,  or  potash ; 
the  Vegetable  Alkali,  so  called 
from  its  being  obtained  by  the  in- 
cineration of  vegetables.  It  is  the 
hydrated  protoxide  of  potassium, 
and  is  known  by  the  names,  potassa 
fusa,  kali  causticum,  lapis  infer- 
nalis,  causticum  conmiune  acerri- 
mum,  &c.  The  term  potash  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  water  in  which  the  ashes 
are  washed  is  evaporated  in  iron 
pots. 

Potassa  caustica.  Caustic  pot- 
ash. Hydrate  of  potash,  contain- 
ing some  impurities. 

POTA'SSIUM.  Kaliwm.  One  of 
the  kaligenous  metals,  discovered 
by  Davy,  who  first  succeeded,  in 
1807,  in  separating  it  from  its 
oxide,  potassa  or  potash.  It  com- 
bines with  sulphur,  forming  sul- 
phurets  or  sulphides  of  potassium, 
formerly  believed  to  bo  compounds 
of  sulphur  and  potassa. 

POTA'TO.  A  tuber  occurring 
on  tho  subterranean  stem  of  So- 
lanum  tuberosum,  and  probably 
named  from  its  resomblauco  to 
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the  sweet  potato  of  Convolvnilus 
hattatas,  a  reputed  aphrodisiac. 
Potato-starch,  commonly  called 
"  English  AiTow-root,"  is  a  fecula 
obtained  from  the  tuber.  Potato- 
sugar,  or  "patent  sugar,"  is  manu- 
factured from  potato -flour. 

POTATO-FLY.  The  Cantharis 
vittata;  a  celeopterous  insect,  in- 
festing the  Ipomsea  pondurata  or 
Potato-vine,  and  employed  for  vesi- 
catory purposes  in  North  America. 

POTENTIAL  ENERGY.  See 
Energy. 

POTIO;  POTUS  (potare,  to 
drink).  The  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  drinki-ng ;  the  latter, 
the  draught.    See  Sorlitio. 

POTT'S  FRACTURE.  Fracture 
of  the  fibula  about  three  inches 
above  the  ankle,  the  tip  of  the 
malleolus  internus  being  also 
splintered  off.  First  carefully 
described  by  the  eminent  surgeon 
Pott,  who  observed  the  fracture 
in  his  own  person. 

POTULE'NTA  (potulentus,  h-om 
fiotus,  drink).  Drinks ;  liquids 
taken  by  the  mouth  to  quench 
thirst.    See  Esculent. 

POUPART'S  LIGAMENT.  The 
lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  which  is  stretched  be- 
tween the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine 
of  the  pubes. 

POX.  The  vulgar  name  of 
syphilis ;  formerly  called  great 
po:v,  to  distinguish  it  from  Variola, 
or  small  pox,  on  account  of  the 
larger  size  of  its  blotches. 

PRACTICE.  PRACTISE. 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  the  noim 
and  the  verb  should  not  both  be 
spelled  with  c,  as  in  notice,  sacrijlco, 
apprentice,  and  all  like  cases  where 
tlie  accent  precedes  the  last  syl- 
lable. The  distincLion  in  spelling 
between  the  noun  and  the  verb 


properly  belongs  only  to  words 
which  are  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  as  device,  devise,'  where 
the  verb  has  the  sound  of  ize. 
The  spelling  practise  tends  to  give 
it  the  same  sound,  as  we  see  in 
uneducated  persons  ;  and,  hence, 
it  is  desirable  to  f  oUow  the  regular 
analogy,  and  write  the  noun  and 
verb  alike." — Webster. 

VRM  and  PRO.  These  prepo- 
sitions are  the  same  word;  they 
are  the  Sanslcrit  pra,  the  Greek 
irpS,  and  the  English  for  and /ore. 

PRiE -AXIAL.  PRE-AXIAL. 
See  Post-axial. 

PR^CO'RDIA  (proB,  before, 
cor,  the  heart).  The  fore  part  of 
the  region  of  the  thorax.  This 
term  is,  however,  generally  used 
in  the  sense  of  epigastrium. 

PR^DORSO-ALTOI'DEUS.  A 
designation  of  the  longus  colli,  a 
long,  flat  muscle,  consisting  of  two 
portions. 

PR^FLORA'TION  (prcc,  be- 
fore, jffo?-e)-e,  to  flower).  Estivation. 
A  term  denoting  the  manner  in 
which  the  floral  envelopes  of 
plants  are  arranged  previously  to 
their  expansion.    See  Vernation. 

PR^-ORAL.  PRE-ORAL.  See 
Post-oral. 

PR^PU'TIUM  (vox  hybr.  pros 
TrSffOioi'  dim.  of  7r6cr9ri,  membrnm 
virile).  The  prepuce;  the  fore- 
skin of  the  penis.  It  is  connected 
with  the  under  part  of  the  glans 
by  a  triangular  fold,  termed  frw- 
num  praiputii. 

PRE-ACTION.  A  term  applied 
by  Dr.  Richardson  to  a  transient 
hyperoemia  of  the  skin,  induced  by 
the  operation  of  the  ether  spray 
in  procuring  insensibility,  while 
the  hyperaamia  which  follows  the 
state  of  insensibility,  or  inertia 
of  the  nervous  element  of  the  skin, 
constitutes  reaction. 
\    P  RECI'PITATE  (prceceps,  head- 
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long).  A  solid  substance  precipi- 
tated, or  thrown  down,  from  a 
solution,  by  addition  of  a  reagent, 
or  by  exposure  to  heat  or  light. 
Hence  the  terms  red  precipitate, 
or  peroxide  of  mercury ;  white 
precipitate,  or  ammoniated  sub- 
mui'iate  of  mercury ;  siceet  preci- 
pitate, or  calomel ;  prmcipitate  per 
se,  or  red  oxide  of  mercmy,  &o. 

Purple  precipitate  of  Oassius. 
Solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  one  ounce,  distilled  water  a 
pint  and  a  half ;  mix,  and  dip  rods 
of  tin  into  the  mixture  as  a  preci- 
pitant. 

P  E  E  C I P I  TA'T  I  O  N  (prceceps, 
headlong).  The  process  of  throw- 
ing down  solids  from  solutions  in 
which  they  are  contained.  The 
substance  so  separated  is  called  a 
precipitate;  and  the  substance  em- 
ployed to  produce  this  effect,  a 
precipitant. 

PEECO'CITT  {prcecoctus,  ■  ripe 
before  its  time).  Prematui'e  de- 
velopment of  sexual  organization 
or  power. 

PEECU'ESOECiira?, before,  cur- 
rere,  to  run).  A  term  applied  to 
symptoms  which  precede,  or  indi- 
cate the  approach  of,  a  disease. 

PEBDISPOSING  CAUSE.  A 
state  which  renders  the  body  sus- 
ceptible of  disease,  as  tempera- 
ment, age,  sex,  &c. 

PEEGNANCY  (prmgnans,  quasi 
gignere  prw,  pregnant).  Titer o- 
gestation ;  the  period  of  child- 
bearing.  In  classic  writers,  prceg- 
nans  is  said  of  a  woman  whose 
lying-in  is  near  at  hand,  and  gra- 
vida of  a  woman  with  child, 
whether  the  time  of  her  delivery 
bo  near  or  distant.  But  tfiis  dis- 
tinction is  not  constant. 
_  Hpurioun  pregnancy.  An  afToc- 
tion  described  by  Dr.  Gooch,  in 
which  the  mammae  aro  swollen, 
and  dischargo  a  serous  fluid  re- 


sembling thin  milk;  being  pre- 
cisely what  takes  j^lace  in  real 
pregnancy. 

PEEMO'LAR  {prce,  before,  mo- 
laris,  a  molar  tooth).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  teeth  which  appear, 
in  the  diphyodont  mammalia,  be- 
tween the  true  molars  and  the 
canines.  In  human  anatomy  they 
are  called  bicuspids. 

PEESBTO'PIA  (TrpeV^ur,  an  old 
man,  cotp,  the  eye).  Visus  senilis. 
Far  -  sightedness  ;  long  sight  ; 
failure  of  vision  when  directed  to 
near  objects ;  a  state  of  the  eye 
observed  in  advanced  age,  and  due 
to  impaired  elasticity  of  the  lens. 

PEESCEIPTION  {prwscrihere, 
to  write  before).  A  medicinal 
formula.  It  has  been  divided  into 
four  constituent  parts,  suggested 
with  a  view  of  enabling  the  basis 
to  operate,  in  the  language  of 
Asclepiades,  "  citb,"  "  tutb,"  et 
"jucunde"— quickly,  safely,  and 
pleasantly.    These  are — 

1.  The  Basis,  or  principal  medi- 
cine. 

2.  The  Adjuvans ;  that  which 
promotes  its  operation — "  Cith." 

3.  The  Gorrigens ;  that  which 
corrects  its  operation — "  Tuto." 

4.  The  Gonstituens ;  that  which 
imparts  an  agreeable  form — "  Ju- 
cunde." 

Ahlreviations  used  in  Prescriptions: 
A.  Aa.    Ana,  of  each  ingredient. 
Abdom.    Abdomen,  the  belly. 
Abs.  febr.    Absente  febre,  in  the 

absence  of  fever. 
Ad  2  vie.   Ad  duas  vices,  at  twice 

taking. 

Add.  Adde  ct  addautur,  add,  let 
there  be  added  ;  addendiis,  to 
be  added  ;  addendo,  by  adding. 

Ad  def.  animi.  Ad  dolbctiouem 
<animi,  to  fainting. 

Ad  gr.  acid.  Ad  gratam  acidita- 
tem,  to  au  agreeable  sourness. 
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Ad  lib.    Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 

Admov.  Admove,  aj)ply ;  admo- 
veatur  or  admoveantur,  let  there 
be  applied. 

Ad  redd.  prwc.  Ad  recidivum 
prascaYendutn,  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse. 

Adst.  felre.    Adstante  f  ebre,  when 

the  fever  is  on. 
Aggred.  fehre.  Aggrediente  f  ebre, 

while  the  fever  is  coming  on. 
Altern.  lioris.  Altemis  horis,  every 

other  hour. 
Aliquant.   Aliquantillum,  a  very 

little. 

Alt.  noct.  Alternis  noctibus,  every 

other  night. 
Alvo  adst.    Alvo  adstricta,  when 

the  belly  is  bound. 
AmiJ.    Amj)lus,  large. 
Anodyn.    Anodynus,  anodyne. 
Apert.    Apertus,  clear,  &c. 
Applic.    Applicetur,  let  there  be 

applied. 

Aq.  bull.  Aqua  bulliens,  boiling 
water. 

Aq.  dest.  Aqua  destillata,  dis- 
tilled water. 

Aq.  ferv.  Aqua  fervens,  boiling 
water. 

Aq.  font.  Aqua  fontana,  spring- 
water. 

Bain.    tep.      Balneum  tepidum, 

warm  bath. 
BB.  Bbds.    Barbadensis,  Barba- 

does. 

Bis  ind.    Bis  indies,  twice  a  day. 

Bull.    Bulliat,  let  it  boil. 

Cap.    Capiat,  let  him  take. 

Ccerul.    Oseruleus,  blue. 

Cat.    Cataplasma,  a  cataplasm. 

Cath.    Catliarticus,  cathartic. 

C.  0.  Cucurbitula  cruenta,  a  cup- 
ping-glass. 

C.  M.  Cras  mane,  to-morrow 
morning. 

C.  N.  Cras  nocto,  to-morrow 
night. 

Coch.  am/pl.  Cochleare  amplum, 
a  largo  spoon. 


Cocli.  infant.    Cochleare  infantis, 

a  child's  spoon. 
Coch.  magn.    Cochleare  magnum, 

a  large  spoon. 
Coch.  mod.    Cochleare  modicum, 

a  dessert  spoon. 
Coch.   med.    Cochleare  medium, 

the  same  as  cochleare  modicum. 
Coch.  parv.    Cochleare  parvum,  a 

small  spoon. 
Col.    Colatus,  strained. 
Colat.    Colatur,  let  it  be  strained  ; 

colaturffi,  of  or  to  the  strained 

liquor. 

Colent.  Colentur,  let  them  be 
strained. 

Comp.    Compositus,  compounded. 

Cont.  rem.  Continuantur  remedia, 
let  the  medicines  be  conti- 
nued. 

Cop.    Copiosus,  plenteous. 

Coq.    Coque,  boil;  coquantur,  let 

them  be  boiled. 
Crast.    Crastinus,  for  to-morrow. 
C.  V.    Cras  vespere,  to-morrow 

evening. 
Cucurb.  cruent.    See  C.  C. 
Cuj.    Cujus,  of  which. 
Cujusl.    Cujuslibet,  of  any. 
Oyath.  thece.    Cyatho  thera,  in  a 

cup  of  tea. 
Beaur.  pil.    DeaarentnrpilulaB,  let 

the  pills  be  gilt. 
Deb.  spiss.    Debita  spissitudo,  a 

proper  consistence. 
Dccuh.    Decubitus,  of  lying  down. 
De  d.  in  d.    De  die  in  diem,  from 

day  to  day. 
Dej.  alvi.    Dejectiones  alvi,  stools. 
Dd.    Detur,  let  it  be  given. 
Dext.  lat.   Dextra  lateralis,  right 

side. 

Dieb.  alt.    Diebus  alternis,  every 

other  day. 
Dieb.  tert.    Diebus  tertiis,  every 

third  day. 
Diluc.    Dilnculo,  at  day-break. 
Dim.    Dimidium,  one  half. 
Dir.  prop.     Directione  propria, 

with  a  proper  direction. 
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Dh'.turn.      Diuturnu-s,  long-con- 
tinued. 

Do  nec  aJv.  his  dej.     Donee  alyus 

bis  dejiciat,  until  two  stools  have 

been  obtained. 
Donee  alv.  sol.  fuer.    Donee  alvus 

soluta  fuerit,  until  a  stool  has 

been  obtained. 
E/erv.     Effervescentia,  efiFerves- 

cence. 

Ejusd.    Ejusdem,  of  the  same. 
Elect.    Electuarium,  electuary. 
Emp.    Emplastrmn,  a  plaster. 
Enem.  Enema,  a  clyster ;  enemata, 
clysters. 

E.V..  vel  ext.    Extractum,  extract. 

E,  ct.    sup.   alut.    Extende  super 
alutam,  spread  upon  leather. 

F.  ft.    Fiat,  let  a  —  be  made. 
-F.  h.    Fiat  haustus,  let  a  draught 

be  made. 
F.  pil.  xij.    Fac  pilulas  duodecim, 

make  12  pills. 
Feh.  dur.    Febre  durante,  during 

the  fever. 
Fern,  intern.    Femoribus  internis, 

to  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs. 

F.  vences.    Fiat  venassectio,  bleed. 
Fist.  arm.    Fistula  armata,  a  clys- 
ter-pipe and  bladder  fit  for  use. 

Fl.      Fluidus,    liquid ;    also,  by 

measure. 
Fontic.    Fonticulus,  an  issue. 
Fot.    Fotus,  a  fomentation. 
Garg.    Gargarisma,  a  gargle. 
Gel.  qudv.  Gelatina  quavis,  in  any 

kind  of  jelly. 

G.  G.  G.  Gummi  guttjB  GambiEe, 
gamboge. 

Gr.  Granum,  a  grain ;  grana, 
grains. 

Gtt.    Gntta,  a  drop  ;  guttae,  drops. 

Gutt.  qidbusd.  Guttia  quibusdam, 
with  a  few  drops. 

Ihir.  pil.  sum.  iij.  Harum  pilu- 
larum  sumantur  tres,  lot  throe 
of  these  pills  bo  taken. 

If-  d.oT  hor.  decich.  Hord  decu- 
bitus, at  going  to  bed. 

Hubdom.    Hebdomada,  a  week. 


Hestern.  Hesternus,  of  yesterday- 
Hirud.    Hirudo,   a   leech;  hiru- 

dines,  leeches. 
H.  S.  or  hor.  som.    Hora  somni, 
just  before  going  to  sleep ;  or, 
on  retiring  to  rest. 
Eor.   un.   spatio.      Horae  unius 

spatio,  at  the  end  of  an  hour. 
Hor.  iiiierm.   Horis  intermediis,  at 
the  intermediate  hours  between 
wliat  has  been  ordered  at  stated 
times. 

Ind.   Indies,  from  day  to  day,  or 
daily. 

Inpulm.    In  pulmento,  in  gruel. 
Inf.    Infusum,  infusion. 
Inj.  enem.    Injiciatur  enema,  let  a 

clyster  be  given. 
Inject.    Injectio,  an  injection. 
Lat.  dol.    Lateri  dolenti,  to  the 

side  affected. 
Ih.    Libra,    a  pound  weight,  or 
wine  pint :  when  preceded  by 
Arabic     figures,  avoirdupois 
weight  is  meant  ;    but  when 
succeeded  by  Eoman  numerals, 
troy  weight,  or  pint  measures. 
Lot.    Lotio,  lotion. 
M.  Misce,  mix  ;  mensura,  by  mea- 
sure ;  manipulus,  a  handful. 
Mane  pr.    Mane  primo,  very  early 

in  the  morning. 
Mediet.    Medietas,  half. 
Mediae.    Mediocris,  middle-sized. 
Min.    Minimum,  the  60th  part  of 

a  drachm  measure. 
Mist.    Mistura,  a  mixture. 
Mitt.    Mitte,  send;  mittatur,  or 

mittantur,  lot  there  be  sent. 
Mitt.  sang,  ad  ^xij.  salt.  Mittatur 
sanguis   ad    uncias  duodecim 
saltem,  take  away  at  least  12 
ounces  of  blood. 
Mod.  prws.    Modo  proDScripto,  in 

the  manner  directed. 
Mar.   sol.     More   solito,  in  tho 

usual  way. 
N.    Nocto,  at  night. 
Narthec.    Narthccium,  a  gallipot. 
N .  M.    Nux  moschata,  a  nutmeg. 

r  P 
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0.  Octarius,  a  pint. 

01.  lini  s.  i.    Oleum  lini  sine  igne, 
cold-drawn  linseed-oil. 

Omn.  alt.  hor.    Omnibus  alternis 

horis,  every  other  liour. 
Omn.   hor.     Omni    hora,  every 

hour. 

Omn.  lid.    Omni  biduo,  every  two 

days.  j 
Omn.    nil.    Omni  bihorio,  every 

two  hours. 
Omn.  man.    Omni  mane,  every 

morning. 
Omn.   noct.    Omni  nocte,  every 

night. 

Omn.  quadr.  hor.  Omni  quadrante 
horse,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

0.  0.  0.  Oleum  olivse  optimum, 
best-olive-oil. 

Oz.  The  ounce  avoirdupois,  or 
common  weight,  as  distinguished 
from  that  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians in  their  orders. 

P.  Pulvis,  powder;  pondere,  by 
weight ;  pilula,  pill. 

P.  JE.  Partes  agquales,  equal 
parts. 

P.  D.    Pharmacopceia  Dublinensis. 
P.  E.    PharmacopcBia  Edinensis. 
P.  L.    Pharmacopoeia  Londinen- 
sis. 

P.  JJ.  8.    Pharmacopoeia  of  the 

United  States. 
Paracent.  abd.    Paracentesis  abdo- 
minis, tapping. 
Part.  aff.    Partem   aftectam,  the 

part  affected. 
Part,  dolent.    Partem  dolentem, 

the  part  in  pain. 
Part.  vie.    Partitis  vicibus,  to  be 

given  in  divided  doses,  instead 

of  all  at  once. 
Per.  op.  emet.    Peracta  operatione 

emetici,  when  the  operation  of 

the  emetic  is  iinished. 
Per  salt.    Per  saltum,  by  leaps, 

i.e.  from  an  artery. 
Plen.  riv.    Pleno  rivo,  in  a  full 

stream. 

Post  sing.  sed.  liq.    Post  singulas 


sedes  liquidas,  after  every  loose 

stool. 

Ppt.  yelprep.  Prseparata, prepared. 

P.  r.  n.  Pro  re  nata,  according  as 
circumstances  may  require ;  that 
is,  occasionally — prout  res  pos- 
cit. 

P.  rat.  cet.  Pro  ratione  setatis, 
according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Pro  pot.  com.  vel  pro  pot.  ord. 

Pro  potu  communi,  or  ordinario, 

for  a  common  drink. 
Prox.  luc.    Proxima  luce,  the  day 

before. 

Pug.    Pugillus,  a  gripe  between 

the  finger  and  thimib ;    lit.  a 

little  fist. 
Q.  p.    Quantum  placet,  as  much  as 

you  please. 
Q.   Q.  H.  vel  qudq.    quart,  hor. 

Quaque  quarta  hora,  every  four 

hours. 

Q.  s.  Quantum  sufficiat,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient. 

Quadrihor.  Quadrihorio,  every 
four  hours. 

Quadrupl.  Quadruplicate,  four 
times  as  much. 

Quamp.  Quamprimum,  immedi- 
ately. 

Qudq.  vel  quisq.  Quaque  or  quis- 
que,  every  one. 

Quor.    Quorum,  of  which. 

B.  Recipe,  take  ;  but  for  this  the 
old  authors,  and  the  French  to 
this  day,  use  the  sign  If. ,  being 
the  old  heathen  invocation  to 
Jupiter,  seeking  his  blessing 
upon  the  formula;  equivalent 
to  the  usual  invocation  of  the 
poets,  and  of  Mahommedan 
authors ;  or  the  Laus  Deo  of 
book-keepers  and  merchants' 
clerks.  Dr.  Paris  observed,  that 
the  astrological  symbol  is  at 
present  so  disguised  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  down  stroke,  which 
converts  it  into  I^,  that,  were  it 
not  for  its  cloven  foot,  we  might 
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be  led  to  question  the  fact  of  its 

superstitious  origin. 
Red.  in  pulv.    Redactus  in  pulve- 

rem,  powdered. 
Redig.  in  pulv.    Redigatur  in  pnl- 

verem,  let  it  be  reduced  into 

powder. 

Reg.  hep.    Regie  liepatis,  region 

of  the  liver. 
Reg.  imfc.    Regio  umbilici,  region 

of  the  navel. 
Repet.    Repetatur,  or  repetantur, 

let  it,  or  them,  be  repeated. 
S.  A.    Secundum  artem,  according 

to  art. 

Scap.  Scapula,  the  shoulder-blade. 
Scroh.  cord.    Scrobiculus  cordis, 

the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Sed.    Sedes,  a  stool. 
Bemidr.     Semidrachma,    half  a 

drachm. 

Semih.    Semihora,  half  an  hour. 
Sept.    Septimana,  a  week. 
Sesunc.    Sesuncia,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Sesquih.   Sesquihora,  half  an  hour. 
Setae.    Setaceum,  a  seton  :  also  a 
sieve. 

Seq.  luce.  Sequenti  luce,  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Si  n.  vol.  Si  non  valeat,  if  it  does 
not  answer. 

Si  op.  sit.  Si  opus  sit,  if  there  be 
occasion. 

Si  vir.  perm.  Si  vires  permittant, 
if  the  strength  will  bear  it. 

Sign.  n.pr.  Bignetur  nomine  pro- 
prio,  write  upon  it  the  usual 
name,  not  the  trade  name. 

Signat.    Signatura,  a  label. 

Sing.    Singulorum,  of  each. 

S.  S.  S.  Stratum  super  stratum, 
layer  upon  layer. 

Sol.    Solutio,  solution. 

S.  0.  S.  vel  .si  op.  sit.  Si  opus  sit, 
if  there  be  occasion. 

Ss.    Semis,  a  half. 

St.  Stet,  let  it  stand ;  stent,  lot 
them  stand. 

Suh  Jin.  coct.    Sub  finem  cootionis, 

p 


when  the  boiling  is  nearly 
finished. 

Suh-sul2}h.    Sub-sulphas,    a  sub- 
sulphate. 
Suhtep.    Subtepidus,  lukewarm. 
Sue.    Succus,  juice. 
Suvi.    Sumere,  totake  ;  sumendus, 

to  be  taken. 
Sum.  tal.    Sumat  talem,  let  the 

patient  take  one  like  this. 
iS'.    V.    Spiritus    vinosus,  ardent 

spirit  of  any  strength. 
(S'.  V.  R.    Spiritus  vinosus  rectifi- 

catus,  spirit  of  wine. 
S.  V.  T.    Spiritus  vinosus  tenuis, 
proof  spirit,  or  half  and  half 
spirit  of  wine  and  water. 
Temp.  dext.    Tempori  dextro,  to 

the  right  temple. 
T.  0.    Tinctura  opii,  tincture  of 
opium ;    generally  confounded 
with  laudanum,  which  is,  pro- 
perly, the  wine  of  opium. 
T.  0.  C.     Tinctura  opii  campho- 

rata,  paregoric  elixir. 
Tr.  vel  tinct.    Tinctura,  tincture. 
Troch.     Trochiscus,   a  troch  or 
lozenge. 

UU.  prcBScr.    Ultimo  prsescriptus, 

the  last  ordered. 
Umh.    Umbilicus,  the  navel. 
Ung.    Ungueutum,  ointment. 
JJsq.  ut  liq.  anim.    Usque  ut  lique- 
rit  aaiimus,  until  fainting  is  pro- 
duced. 

Utend.    Utendus,  to  be  used. 
Vent.    Ventriculus,  the  stomach. 
V.  0.  S.    Vitello  ovi  solutus,  dis- 
solved in  tho  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Vom.   urg.     Vomitione  urgente, 

when  the  vomiting  begins. 
V.  S.    VenaBsectio,  bleeding. 
Zz .    Zingiber,  ginger. 
9.    Scrupulum,  a  scruple,  equal 

to  20  grains  troy. 
3.    Drachma,  a  drachm,  equal  to 
three  scruples ;   or,  in  liqiiids, 
tho  8th  part  of  an  ounce  mea- 
sure. 

5.  Uncia,  an  ounce  troyj  or,  in 
P  2 
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liquids,  the  16th  part  of  a  wine  I 
pint. 

PEESENTATION.  An  obste- 
tric term  indicating  the  relation  of 
the  foBtus  to  the  os  nteri  during 
the  early  staa:e  of  parturition. 
The  term  "ijosition"  is  applied  to 
the  relation  of  the  presenting  part 
to  the  pelvic  inlet. 

PRESPHE'NOID  (prcB,  before, 
sphenoides,  the  sphenoid  bone). 
The  name  of  a  bone  in  the  human 
skull,  which,  in  Prof.  Owen's 
Homologies,  constitutes  the  "cen- 
trum" of  the  frontal  vertebra, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  arche- 
type vertebrate  skeleton. 

PRESTON  SALTS.  Prepared 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  liquor 
amnionisB  fortior  and  some  volatile 
oils  to  coarsely-powdered  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  ' 

PRI'APISM  (TTpiaina-ixSs).  Pain- 
ful erection  of  the  penis  unattended 
by  concupiscence.  The  term  is 
derived  from  Priapus,  the  god  of 
country  life,  represented  by  the 
Ancients  as  a  wooden  figure  with 
a  large  generative  organ,  symbol- 
izing the  fructifying  principle  in 
nature.    See  Satyriasis. 

PRICKLE  CELLS.  Cells  with 
their  edges  beset  with  ridges  or 
ppikes  found  in  the  mucous  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  and  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  stratified  epithelium  else- 
where throughout  the  body. 

PRICKLY  HEAT.  The  popu- 
lar name  for  lichen  tropicus,  or 
summer  rash,  a  form  of  eczema. 

PRIMiE  YIJE.  The  first  pas- 
sao-es,  viz.  the  stomach  and  intesti- 
nal tube,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lacteals,  or  secundce  via;,  the  second 
passflrges. 

PRIMARY  ATOMS.  Elemen- 
tary atoms.  The  atoms  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  com- 
pound atom,  being  themselves  un- 
dooomposed. 


PRIMARY  DISEASE.  The 
first  in  a  succession  of  diseased 
conditions,  as  a  primary  venereal 
sore.    See  Secondary  Disease. 

PRI'MINE  (pirimus,  first).  The 
first  or  outermost  sac  of  the  ovule 
in  plants.  The  interior  sac  is 
termed  secundine. 

PRIMI'PARA  {primus,  first, 
parire,  to  bring  forth).  One 
who  is  delivered  of  her  first 
child. 

PRIMI'TI^.  A  Latin  term 
denoting  the  first  things  of  their 
kind,  and  sometimes  applied  to 
the  waters  discharged  before  de- 
livery of  the  foetus. 

PRIMORDIAL  KIDNEYS. 
These  are  the  WolfiBan  bodies  of 
the  foetus,  and  correspond  to  the 
segmental  organs  of  fishes  and  of 
some  invertebrates. 

PRINCIPAL  FOCUS.  The 
principal  focus  of  a  lens  is  the 
point  at  which  the  parallel  inci- 
dent rays  meet  after  having  passed 
through  the  lens. 

PRISM  {-rrpla-fia,  from  Trpiui,  to 
sa,w).  A  solid  glass  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  named  from  its  pro- 
perty of  separating  a  ray  of  light 
into  its  constituent  parts,  and  em- 
ployed in  spectrum  analvsis. 

PRISMATIC  NITRE.  Nitrate 
of  potassium,  also  called  7iitre  and 
saltpetre.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
sis-sided  prisms. 

PRO'BANG.  A  long,  slender 
piece  of  whalebone,  with  a  piece 
of  sponge  at  the  ends,  for  ex- 
amining the  ojsophagus,  or  re- 
moving any  obstruction  in  it.  The 
hall-prohang  consists  of  an  ivory 
ball  attached  to  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone or  flexible  wire. 

PROBE  {prohare,  to  try).  An 
instrument  with  which  the  depth 
and  extent  of  wounds  are  tried. 

PROCATA'RCTIC  {npoKa- 
TapKTiK6s,  beginning  beforehand). 
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A  term  applied  to  causes  whicli 
induce  disease  in  cases  in  -vvliich 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease. "  These  words — procatarctic 
causes — have  been  used  with  dif- 
ferent significations.  Some  have 
employed  them  synonymously  with 
predisponent  or  remote  causes; 
others,  with  occasional  or  exciting 
causes." — Dwnglison. 

PEOCE'EUS  (long).  A  syno- 
nym of  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  a 
small  slip  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle. 

PEOCE'SSUS  (procedere,  to 
issue  forth).  Apophysis.  A  pro- 
cess or  eminence  of  a  bone.  Also 
a  lobe  or  portion  of  the  brain. 

1.  Processus  a  cereiello  ad  testes. 
The  name  of  two  cords,  which 
pass  from  the  nates  and  testes  of 
the  brain  to  the  cerebellum.  They 
are  the  superior  peduncles ;  the 
corpora  restiformia  are  the  in- 
ferior peduncles. 

2.  Processus  clavatus.  .The  en- 
larged extremity  of  each  posterior 
pyramid  of  the  corpus  restiforme. 

3.  Processus  cochleariformis.  A 
small,  spoon-like,  bony  plate,  on 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pyramid. 

i.  Processus  mammillares.  A 
name  form.erly  given  to  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  from  their  being  con- 
sidered as  emunctories,  or  canals, 
by  which  the  serum  and  pituita, 
separated  by  the  brain,  were  con- 
veyed away. 

5.  Processus  vermiformes.  Two 
worm-like  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
connecting  the  lateral  hemispheres 
superiorly  and  infeiiorly. 

ti.  Process,  azygos.  The  rostrum, 
or  ridge,  on  the  median  line  of 
the  guttural  aspect  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

7.  Process,  digital.  A  name 
given  to  the  extremity  of  the  cornu 
ammonis,  from  its  bulbous  form, 
resembling  the  jjoiiit  of  a  finger. 


8.  Process  of  Raw.  A  very 
elongated  slender  process,  sup- 
ported anteriorly  by  the  neck  of 
the  malleus. 

9.  Processes  of  hones.  See  Os, 
ossis. 

PEOCIDE'NTIA  (procidere,  to 
fall  forward  or  down).  Prolapsus. 
The  falling  down  of  a  part,  as  of 
the  anus,  uterus,  &c.  Procidentia, 
tuhulorum,  or  pretension  of  the 
tubuli  of  the  testis,  is  also  termed 
hernia  testiculi  and  fungus  tes- 
ticuli.    See  Prolapsus  uteri. 

PEOCCE'LIAN  {wp6,  before, 
KolKos,  hollow).  A  designation 
of  those  vertebrsB  which  have  a 
cavity  in  front  of  the  "centrum" 
or  body,  and  a  ball  at  the  back 
part. 

PEOCTA'LGIA  (npcoKr6s,  the 
anus,  &Ayos,  jDain).  Rectal  neural- 
gia. Neuralgia  of  the  anus ;  pain 
about  the  anus,  without  primary 
inflammation.  The  term  proctitis 
denotes  inflammation  of  the  rec- 
tum and  anus. 

PEO'CTOCELE  {ivpwKrds,  the 
anus,  KTjXn,  tumor).  Inversion 
and  prolapsus  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum,  from 
relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  with 
more  or  less  swelling. — Dunglison. 

PROCTODAEUM  (irpcoKrds,  the 
anus).  That  portion  of  the  in- 
vaginated  epiblast  which  forms 
the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and 
the  anus. 

PEO'DEOMA  (Trp6Spofios,iiioro. 
runner).  Plur.  Prodromata.  A 
premonitory  symptom.  But  there 
is  no  such  Greek  neuter  noun. 
The  term  pi-odromus  is  used  as  a 
fore-runner  or  messenger. 

PEOFLU'VIA  (projiuero,  to  flow 
down).  Fluxes  ;  pyrexia,  attend- 
ed with  an  increased  excretion 
of  a  mnttcr  not  naturally  bloody  ; 
the  fifth  order  of  tJio  Pyrexia}  of 
Cullen's  nosology,  including  the 
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genera  catarrliiis  and  dysente- 
ria. 

PEOEU'NDUS.  Literally, 
deep,  or  deep-seated.  A  desig- 
nation of  one  of  the  flexors  of  the 
fingers,  from  its  being  situated 
more  deeply  than  the  flexor  sub- 
limis. 

PEOFU'SIO  (profundere,  to 
pour  forth).  A  loss  of  blood ;  a 
genus  of  the  order  Apocenoses,  or 
increased  secretions,  of  Cullen's 
nosology. 

Profusio  seri.  Serous  exudation, 
as  ascites,  &c. 

PEOGLOTTIDES  (TrpoyAwrrls, 
l5os,  the  tip  of  the  tongue).  The 
separate  portions  or  segments  of 
a  tapeworm  containing  the  gene- 
rative organs  and  ova. 

PEOGNA'THOUS  SKULL (irpo', 
forward,  yva.6os,  the  jaw).  Under 
this  term  Dr.  Pritohard  describes 
that  form  of  the  skull  which  is 
characterized  by  the  forward  pro- 
minence of  the  jaws,  and  which 
is  most  marked  in  some  of  the 
Negro  races  of  the  Guinea-coast, 
and  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  and 
Australian  races.  A  jaw  may  be 
so  prognathous  as  to  be  almost  a 
muzzle.    See  Orthognathous  Skull. 

PEOGNO'SIS  (TvpSyuoia-is,  fore- 
knowledge). Forelcnowledge, 
prognostication,  or  the  faculty  of 
foreseeing  and  predicting  what 
will  take  place  in  diseases.  Such 
signs  are  called  prognostics. 

PEOLA'BIUM  {pro,  before, 
lahiuvi,  the  lip).  The  mem- 
brane which  invests  the  front 
part  of  the  lips. 

PEOLA'PSUS  (prolaU,  to  fall 
forward).  Procidentia.  The  fall- 
ing down  of  any  piirt. 

1.  Prolapsus  ani  or  rectal  pro- 
lapsus consists  in  the  protrusion 
of  the  mucous  mombrane  of  the 
rectum  through  the  anal  orifice. 
Internal    prolapsus    is  another 


name  for  invagination  of  the  pac- 
tum. 

2.  Prolapsus  iridis  denotes  pro- 
trusion of  the  iris  through  an 
ulcer  or  wound  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Prolapsus  uteri  is  the  de- 
scent of  the  uterus  below  its 
natural  .level  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  ; '  by  procidentia  uteri,  is 
signified  the  protrusion  of  the 
uterus  beyond  the  vulva. 

PEOLE'PSIS  {Trp6\ri^pis,  a  taking 
beforehand).  The  anticipating 
of  a  period,  as  of  the  return  of 
a  paroxysm  at  an  earlier  time  than 
it  occurred  before  ;  a  foreseeing 
of  something  not  quite  orderly; 
the  art  of  predicting. 

PEOLl'FEEOUS  (proles,  oS- 
spring,  ferre,  to  bear).  A  term 
applied,  in  botany,  to  a  flower 
which  produces  another  flower 
from  its  centre,  as  in  certain 
roses,  &c. 

PEOLl'FEEOUS  CYSTIC  TU- 
MOE.  A  variety  of  cystic  tumor, 
also  called  sero-cystic  sarcoma ; 
a  cyst  that  produces  highly-or- 
ganized or  even  vascular  struc- 
tures— proles,  or  ofispring,  as  it 
were.    See  Sarcoma. 

PEOME'THEAN  LIGHTS 
(Prometheus,  the  fire-stealer). 
Small  glass-bulbs,  filled  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  sur- 
rounded with  an  inflammable 
mixture  of  moist  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash and  sugar,  which  it  ignites  on 
being  struck,  aflbrding  an  instan- 
taneous light. 

PEOMONTO'EIUM.  A  pro- 
montory ;  an  eminence  of  the  in- 
ternal ear,  formed  by  the  outer 
side  of  the  vestibule,  and  by  the 
corresponding  scala  of  the  coch- 
lea. 

PEONA'TION  {pronus,  bending 
downward).  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards, 
bj'  rotating  the  radius  upon  the 
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ulna  by  means  of  the  pronator 
mnscles.    See  Supination. 

PRONA'TOR  TERES  [pronus, 
bending  downward).  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus  and  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna,  and  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  the  radius. 

Pronator  quadratus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  edge  of  the  ulna, 
and  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the 
radius.  This,  and  the  preceding 
muscle,  turn  the  radius  and  the 
hand  inwards. 

PRONE'PHROS.  See  Meso- 
nephros. 

PRONU'ULEUS.  The  term 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovum  which  re- 
mains within  the  vitellus  after 
the  extrusion  of  the  polar  glohule]; 
this  is  the  female  promicleus :  the 
male  pronucleus  is  formed  from 
the  head  of  the  spermatozoon 
which  has  penetrated  into  the 
ovum ;  the  male  and  female  pro- 
nuclei approach  each  other  and 
ultimately  coalesce,  after  wliich 
segmentation  of  the  ovum  takes 
place. 

PROOF-SPIRIT.  The  defi- 
nition of  this  term  is  given  under 
the  expression  Standard  Proof 
Spirit.  The  'Proof  in  former 
days  was  derived  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  spirit  when  poured 
upon  gunpowder.  "  If  explosion 
followed  the  comhustion  of  the 
spirit,  the  sample  was  said  to  be 
'above'  or  'over  proof;  "if  the 
gunpowder  only  languidly  '  fiz/.cd' 
away,  or  slowly  burnt,  the  spirit 
W!i8  said  to  be  'proof;  but  if  it 
remained  so  moist  as  not  to  take 
fire,  it  was  declared  to  be  '  bolow  ' 
or  '  \inder  proof.'  " 
^  PROOTIC  CENTRE  (irpJ;  "Sy, 
i>T6$,  ear).  One  of  tho  ossiflc 
centres  of  the  petromastoid  boiie  ; 
it  includes  the  greater  portion  of 


the  labyrinth,  part  of  the  mastoid 
process,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
petrous  bone.  See  Opisthgtic  and 
Epiotic. 

PROPAGATION  (propagare,  to 
extend).  A  term  applied  to  the 
extension  of  disease  from  one  part 
to  another,  as  from  the  periphery 
to  the  centre  of  nervous  lesions. 

PROPAGA'TION  IN  PLANTS. 
This  term  is  more  comprehensive 
than  reproduction,  for  it  includes 
not  only  the  natural  means  of 
continuing  the  species,  but  also 
those  to  which  recourse  may  be 
had  by  art ;  it  includes,  in  fact,  re- 
production by  fecundation  and  re- 
production without  fecundation. 

PROPA'GO.  A  term  applied 
by  the  older  botanists  to  the 
branch  laid  down  in  the  process 
of  layering.  The  term  propagulum 
was  applied  by  Link  to  offset  in 
certain  plants.    See  Offset. 

PROPHYLA'XIS  \iTpo<piKalis, 
caution).  A  term  denoting  the 
use  of  precautionary  measures  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  the 
attempt,  that  is,  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease before  its  reality  is  demon- 
strated. The  precept,  Principiis 
ohsta,  is  here  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

PRO'PHTSIS  {wpS,  before, 
(pvffis,  growth).  Symblepha/i-on. 
Adhesion  of  the  globe  to  the  eye- 
lid. 

PRO'PIONYL  {i7pS>ros,  first, 
Tri'wj',  fat).  The  radical  assumed  to 
exist  in  a  number  of  organic  com- 
pounds, collectively  known  as  the 
propionic  group.  Tho  name  is 
derived  from  tho  position  of  pro- 
pionic  acid,  as  the  first  in  the 
series  of  fatty  acids  which  sepa- 
rates as  an  oily  layer  when  libe- 
rated in  aqueous  solutions  of  its 

PROPTO'SIS  OCULI  {Trp6,  be- 
fore, irTCiais,   a  falling).  Prod- 
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dentia  ocuH.  Protrueion  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  between  the  pal- 
pebra3. 

PROPYL.  Trityl.  The  as- 
sumed root  of  the  members  of 
the  propylic,  or  tritylic,  group 
of  organic  compounds.  Among 
these  are  propylene,  propylamine, 
&c. 

PROPY'L  AMINE.  A  com- 
pound  or  substituted  ammonia,  in 
which  one  of  the  three  molecules 
of  hydrogen  belonging  to  ordinary 
ammonia  is  replaced  by  the  radi- 
cal propyl. 

PROSCO'LEX  (irprf,  cTKciKv^, 
a  worm).  The  embryonic  stage 
of  a  tapeworm,  '  found  in  the 
tissues  of  various  animals. 

PROSE'CTOR  (pro,  before, 
secure,  to  cut).  One  who  pre- 
pares the  subjects  for  anatomical 
lectures. 

PROSE'NCHYMA.  A  term 
applied  by  Link  to  that  form  of 
parenchyma  in  plants,  in  which 
the  cells  taper  to  each  end,  and 
Gverlaji  each  other ;  the  term 
parenchyma  being  restricted  to 
that  form  of  the  tissue,  in  which 
the  cells  have  truncated  extre- 
mities. 

PROSOPA'LGIA  {irpSa-unrou,  the 
face,  &\yos,  pain).  Pain  of  the 
face  ;  face-ague  ;  neuralgia,  or  tic 
douloureux  of  the  face. 

PROSOP-ECTA'SIA  {wp6(roo7rov, 
the  face,  eKraais,  enlargement). 
Face-enlargement ;  general  swell- 
ing of  the  face  from  osseous  tumor 
arising  from  various  diseases  ;  a 
special  case  of  hyperostosis.  See 
Macrosomia. 

PRO'STATE  (TpoffTOLTvs,  one 
who  stands  before).  Prostata.  A 
"gland"  (so  called),  situated  bo- 
fore  the  vesiculiB  somiuales,  and 
surrounding  tbe  commencement 
of  the  urethra  in  the  male.  It  is 
essentially  a  muscHlur  body. 


1.  Prostatic  urethra.  The  most 
dilated  part  of  the  urethra,  a  Utile 
more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
situated  in  the  pi-ostate  gland. 

2.  Prostate  concretions.  Calculi 
of  the  prostate  gland,  proved,  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  to  be  phosphate  of 
lime,  not  distinctly  stratified,  and 
tinged  by  the  secretion  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

3.  Prostatic  enlargement.  Hyi^er- 
trophy  of  the  prostatic  "  gland," 
producing  displacement  of  the 
urethra  and  difficult  micturition. 

4.  Prostatitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  prostate  gland,  occuixing  in 
the  course  of  gonorrhoea,  and  from 
various  other  causes. 

5.  Prostato-rrhcea  (^c'ai,  to  flow). 
A  discharge  of  clear,  glairy  mucus 
from  the  prostate,  owing  to  irri- 
tation of  that  organ. 

PRO'STHESIS  (wpSaeecns,  a 
putting  to,  application).  1.  Hip- 
pocrates uses  this  term  for  the 
administration  of  food  or  nourish- 
ment. 2.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  surgical  firocess  of 
adding  some  artificial  part  to  the 
human  body,  and  is,  in  this  sense, 
opposed  to  aphavesis  or  the  taking 
away  of  a  part. 

PROSTRATION  (prostratio, 
an  overthrowing).  Another  name 
for  collapse,  or  shock  to  the  ner- 
vous system.    See  Collapse. 

PROTAGON.  A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  from  the  brain; 
it  contains  both  phosphorus  and 
nitrogen,  and  according  to  Hoppe 
Seyler  is  a  mixture  of  cerebrin  and 
lecithin. 

PROTA'NDRY  and  PROTO' 
GYNY.  Two  terms  applied  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  in  hermaphrodite 
plants,  the  former  denoting  the 
development  of  the  stamens  before 
the  pistils,  the  latter  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  pistil  before  the 
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stamens.  The  phenomena  of 
Protandry  and  Protogijny  are 
comprised  under  the  term  Heter- 
acmy. 

PRO'TEIN  (rrpoiTeuo!,  to  hold 
the  first  place).  A  name  given 
hj  Mulder  to  a  proximate  com- 
pound of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  hydrogen,  very  nearly  iden- 
tical with  albumen  or  white  of 
egg.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  occupying  the  first  or  most 
important  place  in  relation  to  the 
albuminous  principles.  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  protoplasm 
of  Huxley,  the  bioplasm  of  Beale, 
and  is  considered  to  be  the 
"  physical  basis  "  of  life. 

PROTEiNA'CEOUS  PEIN- 
CIPLKS.  "Proteids."  A  term 
applied  to  albuminous  alimentary 
principles,  from  their  analogy  in 
composition  to  protein.  Their 
composition  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
and  hence  they  may  be  called  the 
"  flesh  -  and  -  blood  -  making  princi- 
ples," or  tissue-formers.  To  this 
class  belong  the  gluten  of  flour; 
the  albumen  of  white  of  egg  and 
of  blood-serum  ;  the  syntonin,  or 
principal  constituent  of  muscle  ; 
and  casein,  the  chief  constituent 
of  cheese ;  while  gelatin  and 
chondrin  may  be  considered  as 
outlying  members  of  the  same 
group.  See  Oelatigenous  Princi- 
ples. 

P ROTE 0 'LYSIS.  A  term  de- 
noting the  changes  undergone  by 
albuminoid  substances  by  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion. 

PROTERA'NDROUS  (vrprfTepor, 
before,  dvTjp,  man).  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  cases  in  which 
the  anthers  are  mature  before 
the  stigma.  Proterogynous  {yuvrj, 
woman),  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
notes that  the  stigma  is  mature 
before  the  anthers. 


PRO'THESIS  (TTpo'eetris,  a  placing 
before).  The  application  of  an 
artificial  apparatus,  as  of  a  mask, 
to  the  face,  in  order  to  conceal 
any  destruction  or  mutilation  of 
the  features. 

PRO'TIDE.  One  of  the  pro- 
ducts yielded  by  boiling  protein 
with  potash.  The  other  products 
are  erythroprotide  and  leuoin. 

PROTI'STA  (7rpciri<rTos,the  very 
first).  A  term  suggested  by 
Haeckel  to  designate  those  ques- 
tionable forms  of  life  which  can- 
not be  conclusively  referred  to 
the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

PROTO- (7rp5iToy,tho  Brst).  This 
prefix  denotes  the  lowest  degree 
in  which  one  body  unites  with 
another,  as  prot-oxido.  Per  de- 
notes the  highest  degree,  as  per- 
oxide. 

PROTO-COMPOUND.  A  binary 
compound  of  single  eqnivaleuts  of 
salt-radical  and  basyl,  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  protochloride  of  tin, 
&c. 

PEOTO-ORGANISMS  {irp5,T0i, 
first).  A  general  term  compre- 
hending vibrios,  bacteria,  &c., 
which  exhibit  the  first  or  earliesc 
state  of  organization,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  may  arise  and  be  de- 
veloped in  albuminoid  substances 
protected  from  air. 

PROTOPE'PSIA  (ttpcStoj,  first, 
Tre'ifiy,  digestion).  Primary  diges- 
tion, including  the  processes  of 
chymification  in  the  stomach,  chy- 
lification  in  the  small  intestines, 
and  defu3cation  by  the  largo  in- 
testine.   See  Deuteropepsia. 

PRO'TOPHYTES  {irfwros,  first, 
<t>vT6f,  a  plant).  The  lowest  order 
of  plants,  mostly  unicellular  ; 
plant-infusoria  or  animalcules,  in- 
cluding the  diatoms,  desmidiaus, 
&c.    See  Or)ipt()qnviia. 

PROTOPLA'SMA  (Trpa.Tor,  first, 
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TrAatr/ia,  anytliingf  ormed  or  mould- 
ed). A  term  applied  by  Mohl  to 
the  mucilaginous  granular  con- 
tents of  the  vegetable  cell,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  especially  con- 
cerned in  the  elaboration  of  new 
cells.  The  term  protoplasm  is  now 
employed  as  synonymous  with 
"  germinal  matter,"  primitive  or- 
ganic matter,  cell-substance  or 
primitive  slime,  and  considered  to 
be  the  "physical  basis"  of  life. 
See  Bioplasm. 

PRO'TOPLAST  {TTpwTO!,  first, 
TrXdaauj,  to  form).  An  organized 
individual,  capable  (either  singly 
or  as  one  of  a  pair)  of  propagating 
individuals ;  itself  having  been 
propagated  by  no  such  previous 
individual  or  pair.    Hence — 

1.  A  species  is  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals, each  of  which  is  hypothe- 
tically  considered  to  be  the  de- 
scendant of  the  same  protoplast, 
or  of  the  same  pair  of  protoplasts. 

2.  A  variety  is  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals, each  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  but  each  differing 
from  other  individuals  of  the 
species  in  the  points  wherein  they 
agree  amongst  one  another. 

3.  A  race  is  a  class  of  individuals, 
concerning  which  there  are  doubts 
as  to  whether  they  constitute  a 
separate  species,  or  a  variety  of  a 
recognized  one.  — Latham. 

PROTO-SALT.  A  salt  contain- 
ing a  metallic  protoxide.  Proto- 
sulphate  is  a  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  protoxide. 

PROTO'XIDE.  A  term  applied 
to  the  first  combination  of  an 
element  with  oxvgen.  When  more 
than  one  equivalent  of  the  element 
is  combined  with  oxygen,  the 
combination  is  termed  suhoxide. 

PROTOZOA  {irpSiTos,  first,  (uov, 
an  animal).  The  most  lowly  oi'- 
ganized  forms  of  animal  life,  such 
as  the  amcoba,  the  sponges,  &c. 


PROTRA'CTOR  (j^rotrahere,  to 
draw  forward).  An  instrument 
for  drawing  extraneous  bodies  out 
of  a  wound. 

PROTU'BERANCE  (pro.before, 
tuher,  a  swelling).  An  eminence 
or  projecting  part ;  thus,  the  pons 
Varolii  is  called  the  annular  jjro- 
tuberance ;  the  cornua  Ammonis 
are  termed  by  Chaussier  pcotube- 
rances,  cylindro'ides,  &c. 

PRO'XIMATE  CAUSE  '(proxi. 
m-i<s,  nearest).  A  term  of  ten  used 
to  denote  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  diseased  efiects— the 
nearest  cause. 

PROXIMATE  ORGANIC  ANA- 
LYSIS. The  separation  of  an 
organic  mixture  into  its  immediate 
components. 

PRO'XIMATE  PRINCIPLES. 
A  term  applied  to  those  com- 
pounds which  are  supposed  to 
stand,  in  order  of  simplicity, 
nearest  to  the  "  elements."  The 
elements  are  the  ultimate  jmwci- 
ples. 

PRUTSTA  (prima,  a  live  coal). 
A  term  applied  by  Aviceuna  to  a 
carbuncle  surmounted  by  a  black 
eschar.  The  term  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  fvom  prunum, 
a  plum,  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  this  fruit  in  a  ripe  state. 
See  Terminthus. 

PRU'NIN.  "An  active  resinoid 
principle"  prepared  from  the 
inner  bark  of  Primus  Virijininna, 
commonly  called  Wild  Cherry, 
Virginian  Prune,  &c.,  a  large  rosa- 
ceous tree  of  America. 

PRURI'GO  (prurire,  to  itch). 
Pruriginous  rash  ;  a  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
a  thickened  and  discoloured  state 
of  that  membrane,  attended  by 
excessive  pruritus,  or  itchiny,  and 
generally  an  eruption  of  papulce. 
The  varieties  are — 

1.  Prurigo  mitis.    Mild  prurigo, 
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in  which  tho  aflection  of  the  skin 
is  less  severe  than  in  the  following 
varieties. 

2.  Prurigo  formicans.  Formi- 
cating prurigo,  in  which  the  skin 
feels  as  if  stung  by  ants  or  pierced 
with  hot  needles. 

3.  Prurigo  senilis.  Prurigo  of 
aged  persons,  resembling  the 
former  variety,  but  more  obsti- 
nate. 

PEURI'TUS  (prarij-e,  to  itch). 
A  painful  sensation  of  itching, 
occasioned  by  morbid  change  or 
simple  augmentation  of  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin,  or  the  presence 
of  a  parasite.  The  term  differs 
from  prurigo,  as  it  merely  denotes 
itching,  while  the  latter  is  applied 
to  the  cutaneous  disease  attended 
with  itching ;  in  other  words, 
prurigo  signifies  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  skin  evidenced  by  pru- 
ritus. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  A  beauti- 
ful pigment,  being  a  f  erro-cyanate 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  See  Ferro- 
cyanic  Acid. 

PRU'SSIAS.  A  prussiate;  a 
name  now  exploded,  except  in 
commerce,  in  which  it  denotes  a 
cyanide :  what  is  termed  the 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  is  a 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium ;  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash  is  the 
ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium. 

PRUSSIO  ACID.  Zootic  acid. 
A  designation  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
from  its  being  aa  ingredient  in 
Prussian  blue. 

PRU'SSINE.  Prussicgas.  Tho 
cyanogen  of  Gay  Lussac.  See 
Cyanogen. 

PSALLOI'DES.  See  Corpii.i 
pmlloides.  [On  the  etymology 
and  meaning  of  this  word,  Dr. 
Mayne,  after  observing  that  there 
is  no  such  word  as  \\/a\\6s,  a 
stringed  instrument,  says — "  In- 
stead, however,  appears  psaloides 


(Castellus),  the  analogue  of  i|/aA.o- 
6(565,  for  i/'aA.iSo6i56's  (Gorrasus), 
signifying — arched  like  a  vault, 
and  applied  to  a  hard  body  home 
or  raised  on  three  arches  forming 
the  roof  of  the  third  or  middle 
ventricle  of  the  hrain.  It  thus 
ought,  strictly,  to  be  Psalidoicles, 
being  derived  from  \f/aAls,  /5or,  an 
arched  work,  and  6T5os,  resem- 
blance ;  and  it  means — like  or 
resembling  an  arched  work,  arch, 
or  vault.  The  Corpus  psaloides, 
therefore  (adopting  the  contracted 
form  of  this  word),  cannot  be  a 
synonym  of  Lyra,  which  is  the 
correct  name  for  the  appearance 
of  cords  or  lines,  on  the  under 
surface,  postei-iorly,  of  the  Corpus 
callosum,  but  is  another  term  for 
the  Fornix  itself,  viz.,  the  arch- 
like or  arched  body."] 

PSALTE'RIUM  (if/aXr^fiptof,  a 
stringed  instrument).  Lyra.  A 
part  of  the  brain,  consisting  of 
lines  impi-essed  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  corpus  callosum.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  third  stomach 
of  ruminants,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  which  is  thrown  into 
many  folds. 

PSAMMO'MA  (rf^afxixos,  sand). 
A  tumor  consisting  of  globular 
calcareous  concretions  surrounded 
by  fibrous  tissue,  found  growing 
from  tho  brain  or  its  membranes, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pineal  body. 

PSELLI'SMUS  (xf/eWiCo},  to 
stammer).  Misenunciation  ;  in- 
accurate articulation  ;  a  genus  of 
tho  Dyscinesim  of  Cullen,  com- 
prising tho  following  species  : — 

1.  Psellismus  hqlbutiens.  Lisp- 
ing ;  faulty  multiplication  of  la- 
bials. 

2.  Psellismus  emollions .  Faulty 
substitution  of  soft  for  harsher 
letters. 
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3.  Psellinmus  lallans'.  Lullaby, 
speech  ;  mispronunciation  of  the 
letter  I. 

4.  Psellismus  ringens.  Eota- 
cismus  ;  mispronunciation  of  the 
letter  r. 

5.  Psellismus  lagostomatum. 
Mispronunciation  •occasioned  by 
hare-lip. 

6.  Psellismus  aclieilos.  Mispro- 
nunciation arising  from  defect 
of  lip. 

7.  Psellismus  hcesitans.  Hesi- 
tation in  speech. 

8.  Psellismus  metallicus.  The 
stammering  which  sometimes  at- 
tends tremor  mercurialis. 

PSEQDO-  (tpevSvs,  false).  A 
prefix  denoting  spui-iousness;  thus, 
pseiido-membrane  signifies  false 
membrane. 

1.  Pseudo -acetic acid.  Propionic 
acid.  A  name  given  to  a  peculiar 
acid,  strongly  resembling  ace- 
tic acid,  said  to  be  occasionally 
formed  during  the  manufacture  of 
tartaric  acid. 

2.  Pseud-aconitine.  An  active 
crystallizable  alkaloid,  said  to  be 
found  in  the  root  of  Aconitum 
napelhis.    See  Aconitia. 

3.  Pseudo-alkannin.  The  name 
given  by  some  chemists  to  the 
colouring  matter  of  alkanet. 

4.  Pseud -arthrosis  i&pQpov,  an 
articulation).  A  false  joint,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  bony  union  be- 
tween the  ends  of  a  broken  bone. 

5.  •Pseudo-blejpsis  {P\eiTa>,  to 
see).  False  or  depraved  sight ;  a 
genus  of  the  Dysaisthesio}  of 
Cullen,  comprising  the  species 
imaginaria,  in  which  objects  are 
supposed  to  appear,  which  have 
no  real  existence  ;  and  the  species 
mxUans,  in  which  objects  are  really 
present,  but  appear  somewhat 
changed. 

6.  Pseudo-hulh.  A  term  applied 
to  the  enlarged  aerial  stem  of 


Orchidaceous  plants.  It  resembles 
a  tuber  or  a  corn. 

7.  Pseudo-epithelium.  A  term 
'applied  to  the  layer  which  lines 
the  vascidar,  lymphatic,  and  se- 
rous cavities  of  the  body,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  real  einthelium 
of  mucous  membranes. 

8.  Pseudo-erythrin.  A  sub- 
stance similar  to  erythrin,  occa- 
sionally obtained,  and  occasion- 
ally altogether  wanting,  in  the 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  lichens. 

9.  Pseudo-gall.  A  term  applied 
to  certain  anomalous  excrescences 
upon  trees  and  other  plants, 
which,  though  they  much  re- 
semble galls,  are  not  so  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  operations  of  any 
insect.  One  of  these  occurs  on 
the  common  bramble,  and  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  bedeguar 
of  the  rose.  They  appear  to  be 
simply  hypertrophic  diseases,  like 
wens  in  animals. 

10.  Pseudo -helminths  (%\y.ivs,  a 
worm).  Certain  worms  which  are 
not  human  parasites,  but  which 
have  probably  been  introduced 
into  the  excrements  or  into  the 
viscera  of  the  human  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  deception.  They 
are  Dactylius  aculeatus,  Spirop- 
tera  hominis,  Diplosoma  crena- 
tum,  and  Gordius  aquaticus,  or 
common  hair-worm  of  ditches, 
about  a  foot  long,  extremely  slen- 
der, and  which  coils  itself  into 
knots. —  Cohhold. 

11.  Pseudo-jaundice.  A  synonym 
for  the  "choloid"  jaundice  of 
Dr.  Maclcod.  See  Icterus  choloi- 
des. 

12.  Pscudo-viania.  A  state  of 
mind  in  which  a  person  nccuses 
himself  of  crimes  of  which  ho  is 
innocent.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  inordinate  vanity  and 
habitual  untruthfulness. 

13.  Pscudo-memhrane.    A  false 
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mombranG,  resulting  from  inflam- 
mation, as  that  formed  in  pleurisy, 
iu  peritonitis,  in  croup,  &o. 

14.  Pseudo-morphia.  A  base 
discovered  in  certain  species  of 
opium.  Pelletier  thinks  it  is  some 
combination  of  morphia,  in  which 
this  substance  has  lost  its  poison- 
ous properties. 

15.  Pseudo-inorphisni,  A  term 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
term  Mimicrij  in  plants.  What 
have  been  hitherto  spoken  of  as 
mimetic  plants  are  simply  cases  of 
plants  belonging  to  one  family 
putting  on  the  habit  characteristic 
of  another. 

16.  Pseudo  -  morphoiis  crystal 
{f^np(pi],  form).  A  crystal  which 
occasionally  assumes  crystalline 
forms  belonging  to  other  minerals. 
Thus,  quartz  may  assume  the 
form  of  the  cube  of  fluor-si^ar,  of 
the  lenticular  crystal  of  gypsum, 
and  of  the  dodecahedron  of  calc- 
spar. 

17.  Pseudo-paraplegia.  Under 
the  term  "  Tetanoid  Pseudo-para- 
plegia," Dr.  Seguin,  of  New  York, 
describes  a  peculiar  paraplegif  orm 
affection  characterized  by  im- 
pairment of  the  functions  of  the 
lower  extremities,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  the  erect  posture, 
without  any  loss  of  power  in 
these  parts.  It  depends  upon 
tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  limbs. 

18.  Pseudo  -phytes  {<Pvt6v,  a 
plant).  A  term  given  by  Miiller 
to  certain  pathological  cellular 
forms  found  in  the  interior  of 
vegetable  or  animal  colls,  resem- 
bling corpuscles  of  pus  and  fer- 
ments. 

19.  Pseudo-plasma  {-rrXaafia,  any- 
thing moulded  or  formed,  espe- 
cially of  clay  or  wax).  A  false 
formation ;  a  faulty  structure. 
The  term  pseudo-plasmata  con- 


stitutes Hebra's  ninth  class  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  comprising 
cancer  and  tubercle. 

20.  Pseudo-podia  (wov?,  tto^Ss,  a 
foot).  Protrusions, of  the  cell  sub- 
stance observed  in  Amoebas  and 
other  Ehizopods,  and  serving  the 
purposes  of  prehension  and  pro- 
gression. 

21.  Psettdo-quina.  A  species 
of  Strychnos,  the  bark  of  which, 
called  quina  do  campo,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Brazils  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cinchona-bark. 

22.  Pseudo-scope  {(TKoireco,  to 
see).  An  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Wheatstone  for  producing 
the  "conversion  of  the  relief"  of 
any  solid  object  to  which  it  is 
directed,  thus  conveying  to  the 
mind  a  false  perception  of  all  ex- 
ternal objects,  by  transposition  of 
the  distances  of  the  points  which 
compose  them.  It  produces  the 
reverse  of  the  stereoscope.  The 
inside  of  a  tea-cup  apj^ears  a 
solid  convex  body;  and  a  small 
terrestrial  globe  appears  a  concave 
hemisphere. 

23.  Pseudo -stomata  {crrSfia,  a 
mouth).  Minute  spaces  which 
exist  between  the  fiat  endothe- 
lial cells  lining  the  internal  sur- 
face of  serous  membranes,  and 
are  filled  up  by  processes  belong- 
ing to  the  underlying  cells. 

24.  Pseudo-syphilis.  A  disease 
resembling  syphilis,  but  not  of  the 
same  nature.  By  some  writers  it 
is  suj)posed  to  be  syphilis,  more 
or  less  modified  by  the  mercurial 
disease. 

25.  Pseudo-toxin.  A  brownish- 
yellow  substance,  obtained  from 
the  watery  extract  of  belladonna. 

26.  Pseud-ova.  Bodies  inter- 
mediate between  buds  and  ova ;  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
bodies  from  which  the  youngof  tho 
viviparous  Aphides  are  produced. 
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PSO'AS  (i//dai,  the  loins).  The 
name  of  two  muscles  of  the  loins, 
anciently  called  aAwTreKes,  the 
foxes.    They  are  : — 

1.  Psoas  mqgnus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  last  dorsal  and 
the  four  supei'ior  lumbar  vertebrae, 
and  inserted  into  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter of  the  OS  femoris.  It 
moves  the  thigh  forwards. 

2.  Psoas  ■  parvus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  last  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, and  inserted  into  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis ;  it  is  very  often 
wanting.  It  bends  the  spine  upon 
the  pelvis. 

PSOAS-ABSCESS.  A  chronic 
collection  of  pus  in  the  groin, 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the 
course  of  one  or  both  of  the  psoas 
muscles.  When  it  occurs  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  termed 
iliac  abscess. 

PSOPHO'METEE  (i|/(J(/)os,  a 
sound,  fi€Tpov,  a  measure).  A 
measurer  of  any  articulate  sound, 
as  that  of  the  compressed  air 
against  the  membrana  tympani ; 
an  instrument  employed  in  aural 
auscultation. 

PSO'EA  {^pdpa,  the  itch,  from  yf/ia 
or  ^tioi,  to  rub).  A  synonym  of 
eczema  among  the  Greeks,  now  re- 
stricted to  scahies.  Mason  Good 
derives  the  term  from  the  Hebrew 
word  tsora,  to  smite  malignantly 
or  with  a  disease.  The  name  has 
been  applied  to  the  lichen  of  cer- 
tain trees.    See  Scabies. 

PSORIA'SIS  {^Qipiaffi?,  a  being 
itchy  or  mangy).  Psora  leprosa  ; 
lepra  diffusa.  Dry  scall,  or  scaly 
tetter ;  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
skin,  accompanied  by  very  slight 
irritation,  and  consisting  of  red 
patches,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
covered  with  numeroais  dry  silvery 
scales  ;  it  affects  the  extensor  sur- 
faces of  tho  trunk  and  limbs,  espe- 
cially those  of  thekncesand  elbows. 


1.  Psoriasis  guttata.  Small  red 
j)atches,  covered  with  very  fine 
white  scales. 

2.  Psoriasis  diffusa.  Spots  large 
and  irregular,  often  confluent,  and 
covered  with  thick  scaly  incrusta- 
tions. 

3.  Psoriasis  inveterata.  The 
whole  textiu-e  of  the  skin  thick- 
ened and  hard,  the  surface 
covered  with  a  furfuraceous  de- 
posit. 

4.  Psoriasis  gyrata.  Patches 
occurring  in  stripes  of  a  tortuous 
or  serpentine  form. 

5.  Psoo'iasis  rupioides.  A  name 
given  when  the  scales  form 
crusts  resembling  those  of  rupia 
(rhypia). 

6.  Local  varieties  occur  on  the 
palms  of  the  hands  from  contact 
of  irritating  substances,  and  are 
commonly  termed  ba/cers',  brick- 
layers', and  washerwomen's  itch. 
These  are  forms  of  eczema  due  to 
local  irritation. 

PSORIC  HYPOTHESIS.  A 
celebrated  hypothesis  by  which 
Hahnemann  referred  all  chronic 
diseases  indiscriminately,  with 
the  exception  of  those  due  to 
syphilis  and  sycosis,  and  a  few 
others,  to  a  special  chronic  viiasm, 
on  which  he  conferred  the  ancient 
name  psora — a  term  having  no 
real  relation  to  the  modern  "  sca- 
bies." The  antipsoric  remedy  was 
sulphur. 

PSOROPHTHA'LMIA  {^pdpa, 
the  itch,  d(p0a\ij.la,  inflammation  of 
the  eye).  Inflammation  of  the 
eye-lids,  frequently  attended  with 
pruritus. 

PSYGHIATEE'IA  (^\/vx^h  the 
soul,  the  mental  powers,  larpfia, 
medical  treatment).  The  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases. 

PSY'CHIC  FORCE  (yf/vxiK^s, 
belonging  to  the  ^vxv,  psyche,  or 
soul).    A  supposed  "force"  to 
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wliich  the  phenomena  of  "  spiri- 
tualism"  were  assigned  by  Mr.  W. 
Crookes,  in  1871. 

PSy'CHIGAL  REMEDIES  (<pv- 
X^k6s,  belonging  to  the  ^uxv, 
psyche,  or  soul).  These  consist 
in  the  employment  of  the  mental 
affections,  to  promote  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  body,  or  to  modify 
the  progress  of  disease. 

PSYCHODO'METER  {■^vx'fl, 
psycM,  6S6s,  a  way,  ixirpop,  a 
measm-e).  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  rapidity  of  psychic 
eyents.    See  Reaction-time. 

PSYCHO'LOGY  (^-uxithe  soul, 
\6yo5,  a  description).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
facrflties ;  "the  science  conver- 
sant about  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  or  conscious  subject,  or 
self,  or  ego."  The  science  of 
mental  facts. 

PSYCHONEURO'SIS,  VASO- 
MOTOR (il'uxT),  the  soul,  and  neu- 
rosis). A  special  form  of  insanity 
described  by  Reich  as  occurring 
in  a  child  whose  mother  had  been 
frightened  daring  her  pregnancy. 

PSYCHO'SES  (i^'uxf'^'s,  agiving 
life  or  soul  to).  A  term  proposed 
by  Prof.  Huxley  for  mental  phe- 
nomena or  states  of  conscious- 
ness. These  were  termed  by  Des- 
cartes, "  thoughts  ;"  by  Locke  and 
Berkeley,  "ideas;"  and  by  Hume, 
"  perceptions." 

PSYCHO'SIS  (if-^x'oo-'y,  from 
^vxh,  the  soul,  life).  Literally, 
the  giving  life  or  soul  to,  ani- 
mating, quickening.  The  pro- 
ducing of  excitation  in  some 
forma  of  insanity,  as  by  electro- 
therapeia. 

PSYCHRO'METER  (<|/uxP($s, 
cold, /^leTpof,  a  measure).  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  hygrometer,  for 
measuring  the  tension  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the 
atmosphere. 


PSYDRA'CIUM  (4-u5p<£«ioi/,  dim. 
of  ^i^pa^,  a  white  blister  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue).  A  blister  ;  an 
inflammatory  pustule  less  raised 
and  red  than  the  phlyzacious  pus- 
tule. The  Greeks  seem  to  have 
connected  the  term  with  the  lie- 
hlister,  \pev/j.a  or  i/<eOo-^a  being  a  lie. 
We  find  i/zuxP"  vSpaKia,  cold  blisters, 
as  distinguished,  perhaps,  from 
(pXv^aKia,  or  hot  blisters.  See 
Phlyzacium. 

PTA'RMICS  (TTTalpw,  to  sneeze). 
Sternutatories.  Medicines  which 
excite  sneezing.    See  Errhines. 

PTERY'GIUM  (TTTepvywu,  dim. 
of  TTTepv^,  a  wing).  A  thickened 
state  of  the  conjunctiva,  proba- 
bly so  called  from  its  triangular 
shape. 

PTERY'GIUM  U'NGUIS 
(nrepvyLov,  a  little  wing,  dim.  of 
Tfrepv^,  a  wing  ;  unguis,  a  nail) . 
A  condition  in  which  the  epider- 
mis of  the  margin  of  the  nail- 
follicle  remains  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  nail,  and  advances 
with  its  growth,  until  the  nail  is 
more  or  less  completely  covered, 
as  by  a  wing. 

PTERYGOI'DETJS  (irTepuf, 
■KTepvyoi,  a  wing,  eISos,  likeness). 
Resembling  a  wing ;  the  name  of 
a  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

1.  Pterygotdeus  internus.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  inner 
plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  palate  bone,  and  in- 
serted into  the  inside  of  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  acting  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  it  pro- 
trudes the  lower  jaw. 

2.  Pterygo'ideus  extermts.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  outer 
plate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  &c., 
and  inserted  into  the  condyle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  &o.  This,  and  tho 
preceding  muscle,  move  the  jaw 
from  side  to  side,  and  perform 
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the  action  of  grinding  with  the 
teeth. 

3.  Nervus  pterygo'ideus.  The 
pteiygoid  or  Vidian  nerve,  which 
passes  backwards  from  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion,  through  the 
pterygoid  canal,  and  is  divided 
into  the  carotid  and  'petrosal 
bi'anches. 

4.  Pteryrjo-pharyngeus.  A  syno- 
nym of  the  constrictor  superior 
muscle,  from  its  arising  from  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

5.  Pterygo-staphylinus  {aracpyXr], 
a  bunch  of  grapes).  The  name  of 
a  muscle  arising  from  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  inserted  into  the  velum 
palati. 

PTILO'SIS  (iTTfAwo-is,  the  moult- 
ing of  birds).  Madarosis;  Alo- 
pecia. Loss  of  the  eye-lashes, 
occasioned  by  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye-lids. 

PTISAN  {■wTta-di'T],  from  TrTiVtrw, 
to  pound  or  peel) .  Barley-broth  ; 
a  term  applied  to  decoctions  of 
pearl-harley .  Horace  speaks  of 
the  "  ptisanarium  oryzffi,"  or 
ptisan-drink  of  rice  ;  and  Oelsus 
has  cremor  ptisancB,  or  the  thick 
juice  of  barley. 

PTOMAINES  (xTcS^ta,  a  corpse; 
Pr.  ptomaine).  A  class  of  bodies, 
probably  alkaloids,  possessing 
highly  poisonous  properties,  ex- 
tracted from  decaying  animal 
matter. 

PTO'SIS  (tttcDo-is,  prolapsus, 
from  ttItttco,  to  fall).  A  falling  of 
the  upper  eye-lid,  with  a  partial 
or  complete  want  of  power  to  ele- 
vate it,  caused  by  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve.  It  is  also  called 
llepharo- ptosis,  lapsus  palpehroi 
superioris,  &c.  It  appears  to  be 
the  same  affection  as  Beer  terms 
aionia  palpehrarum,  or  relaxation 
of  the  eye-lids. 


PTY'ALIN  (wTvaXoi',  saliva). 
The  active  principle  of  saliva,  pos- 
sessing the  property,  like  dia- 
stase in  plants,  of  changing  the 
starch  of  the  food  into  sugar. 

PTY'ALISM  (iTT^a-,  to  spit). 
Saliva  frequens.  Salivation ;  an 
involuntary  flow  of  saliva ;  a 
genus  of  the  Apocenoses,  or  in- 
creased secretions,  of  Cullen's 
nosology. 

PTT'ALOGOGUES  (TTriaXov, 
saliva,  &yoi,  to  induce).  Medi- 
cines which  cause  salivation,  or  a 
flow  of  saliva. 

PU'BERTY  (pules,  the  hair 
which  appears  on  the  body  at  the 
age  of  puberty) .  Literally,  the 
appearance  of  the  first  downy  hair 
on  young  people  ;  the  hair  itself ; 
the  vigour  of  youth,  usually  at  the 
fourteenth  year  for  the  male,  and 
the  twelfth  for  the  female.  It 
varies,  however,  in  different  cli- 

PUBES  and  PUBEK.  These 
terms  are  adjectives,  denoting  that 
which  is  adult  or  of  ripe  age. 
Puhes  is  also  a  substantive,  de- 
noting the  hair  which  appears  on 
the  body  at  the  age  of  pubertv. 

PUBE'SCENCE  (pubes,  the  hair 
of  puberty) .  The  down  of  plants, 
consisting  of  soft,  short  hairs, 
which  partly  cover  the  cuticle, 
and  is  variously  described  as  vil- 
lous, pilose,  hirsute,  tomentose, 
silky,  velvety,  &o. 

PUBIO  -  SUBUMBILICA'LIS. 
A  designation  of  the  pyramidalis 
muscle,  indicative  of  its  origin 
and  insertion. 

PUBIS  OS.  The  pubic,  or 
share-bone  ;  a  part  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum,  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis. 

PUCCINIA  FA VI.  A  para- 
sitic fungus  occurring  in  Tinea 
favosa. 

PUDE'NDUM  (pudor,  shame). 
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Vulva.  A  term  applied  to  the 
external  parts  of  generation  in 
the  female.  Pudendal  hcBinatocele, 
labial  thrombus,  or  sanguineous 
tumor  of  the  vulva,  denotes  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  the  areolar 
tissue  of  the  labia  majora,  uymphge, 
or  vaginal  walls. 

PUDIC  (pudere,  to  be  ashamed). 
Nervus  'imdendalis  superior.  The 
name  of  a  branch  of  the  sciatic 
plexus. 

PUE'RPERAL  FEVER  (puer- 
pera,  a  woman  recently  delivered). 
Fehris puerperaruin .  " Acontinued 
fever,  communicable  by  contagion, 
occurring  in  connection  with 
child-birth,  and  often  associated 
with  extensive  local  lesions,  es- 
pecially of  the  uterine  system." 
— Nom.  of  Dis.  Under  this  term 
are  included  acute  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis, and  adyyiamic  or  malignant 
puerperal  fever;  two  forms  of 
child  -  bed  fever,  arising  from 
uterine  phlebitis.  See  Epheinera 
Puerperarum. 

Puerperal  mania.  Mania  puer- 
perarum. Mania  consequent  on 
parturition,  connected  with  partu- 
rition or  with  lactation.  See  the 
last  paragraph  under  Tnsania. 

PUFF-BALL.  The  Lycoperdon 
giganteum ;  a  fungaceous  plant, 
used  for  staunching  blood,  and  for 
making  tinder. 

PUGPLLUS  (dim.  of  pugnus,  a 
fist) .  A  little  handful ;  the  eighth 
part  of  a  handful ;  a  gripe  between 
the  finger  and  thumb. 

PULEX  IRRI'TANS.  The 
common  flea  ;  one  of  the  epizoa  or 
animal  parasites  which  live  ujion 
the  skin. 

PULMO  (PULMO'NIS).  The 
lungs  ;  the  organs  which  occupy 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  heart  and 
the  mediastinum. 

1.  Pulmonic  circulation.  The 


passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  through 
the  pulmonary  arteries  to  the 
lungs,  and  back  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  through  the  pulmonary 
veins.  This  is  also  called  the 
lesser  circulation,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  greater  circu- 
lation, or  the  passage  of  the  blood 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
through  the  arteries  of  the  bod}', 
and  back  again  through  the  veins 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
See  Portal  Circulation. 

2.  Pulmonary  apoplexy.  Effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs,  and  its  coagulation 
there.  It  may  be  circumscrihed, 
the  effusion  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange ; 
or  it  may  be  diffused,  through  the 
broken-down  pulmonary  tissue. — 
Tanner. 

3.  Pulmonary  cancer.  A  disease 
most  commonly  of  encephaloid 
character,  occurring  asasecondary 
infiltration,  or  as  a  secondary 
nodular  deposit ;  generally  asso- 
ciated with  mediastinal  cancer. — 
Tanner. 

4.  PulmonMis.  A  barbarous  term 
tor  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

5.  Etymology.  "Pulmo"  is  pro- 
bably the  only  word  in  -■ino{n), 
monis,  remaining  in  the  Latin 
language,  which  has  an  active 
force.  It  is  formed  from  irAeu/taji/, 
the  Ionic  form  of  7ri/ei5^a>j',  by 
transposition  of  \  and  v,  and  by 
rejecting  e.  Thus,  -n-Aevnoov,  irKufxaii , 
TTvKficov  ;  Latin,  pu/«io.  Its  moan- 
ing is  "that  which  breathes;" 
hence,'  "  lung." — White's  Latin 
Suffi.ces,  p.  &3. 

PULP  OF  TOOTH.  A  term 
applied  to  the  nucleated  colls  of  the 
primary  basis  of  the  tooth.  It  is 
contained  in  the  hollow  of  the 
tooth,  or  pulij-caviiij. 

Q  q  ' 
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PULS  (PULTIS).  A  thick  por- 
ridge  used  by  tlie  Ancients  ;  also 
water-gruel,  panada,  &c.  From 
this  term  are  derived  pidmentum 
and  pulmentarium,  words  of  simi- 
lar meaning  denoting  a  condiment 
or  relish  ;  ^mltarius,  a  pipkin,  and 
piilticula,  gruel,  or  panada,  used 
by  Celsus. 

PULSE,  VOLUME  OF.  The 
volume  of  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 
fidl,  when  greater  than  usual,  as 
in  general  jjlethora  and  the  early 
stages  of  acute  diseases  ;  small  or 
contracted,  when  less  than  usual, 
being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be 
called  thread-like,  as  in  ansemia, 
after  severe  hifimorrhage,  and  in 
all  cases  of  great  prostration ; 
hard,  firm,  or  resistent,  when  it 
resists  compression ;  iviry,  when 
very  hard  and  at  the  same  time 
small ;  and  soft,  when  it  is  almost 
synonymous  with  compressibility, 
and  generally  indicates  defective 
tone  and  loss  of  vital  power. 

PULSELESSNESS.  The  En- 
tasia  acrotismus  of  Dr.  Good. 
Failure  or  cessation  of  the  pulse, 
often  accompanied  with  pain  in 
the  epigastrium;  the  perception 
and  the  voluntary  muscles  remain- 
ing undisturbed. 

PULSUS  {jpulsus,  a  stroke).  A 
beating  or  striking ;  and,  hence, 
the  stroke  or  beat  of  an  artery ; 
the  pulse. 

1.  Pulsus  cordis.  The  impulse 
of  the  heart,  or  the  shock  com- 
municated by  the  apex  of  the 
heart  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs.  This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  arterial'pulse. 

2.  Pulsus  dicroticus,  hisferie^u'^, 
lisaliens.  Eedoubled  pulse  ;  when 
two  strokes  follow  each  other 
rapidly,  and  are  separated  from 
the  two  succeeding  strokes  by  a 
pause.  I 


3.  Pulsttsincidens,inciduus.  In- 
cident pulse ;  when  the  second 
pulsation  is  weaker  than  the  first, 
the  third  than  the  fourth,  the 
.fifth  resuming  the  strength  of  the 
first— the  "critical  pulse"  of  old 
writers. 

4.  Pulsus  caprizans.  A  small 
pulse,  soon  succeeded  by  a  large 
one,  conveying  the  impression  of 
an  unsuccessful  efibrt,  followed  by 
the  overcoming  of  an  obstacle. 
The  term  is  used  by  Terence  for 
an  uneven  beating  of  the  pulse. 

5.  Piilsus  paradoxus  (irapdSo^os, 
contrary  to  opinion,  strange).  Para- 
doxical pulse  ;  complete  or  partial 
failure  of  the  pulse  dm-ing  in- 
spiration. 

6.  Pulsus  pulvionicus.  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  MoUison  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  occurs  in  operations 
of  the  chest,  and  consists  in  the 
expulsion  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  air  in  the  chest,  synchronously 
with  each  contraction  of  the  heart, 
and  beat  of  the  pulse. 

7.  Pulsus  venosus.  The  regur- 
gitation, or  rather  periodic  arrest 
of  the  blood  in  the  great  venous 
trunks.  The  term  is  more  cor- 
rectly applied  to  the  visible  pulsa- 
tion communicated  to  the  veins  by 
the  transmission  of  the  heart's  im- 
pulse through  the  capillary  vessels. 

PULU.  A  substance  consist- 
ing of  the  silky  hair  found  cloth- 
ing the  rhizome  and  lower  portion 
of  the  stipes  of  some  species  of 
the  fern  Cibotium,  and  recom- 
mended as  a  styptic. 

PULVEEI^A'TION  (pM/riV,  pow- 
der). The  process  of  reducing  a 
substance  to  powder  by  contusion, 
trituration,  grinding,  friction,  por- 
phyrization,  &c.  When  substances 
are  added  to  assist  the  process,  and 
are  afterwards  washed  out,  the 
operation  is  termed  mediate  pid- 
verization. 
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PTJLVI'NAE.  A  pillow,  or 
ciiskion.  Hence  pulvinar  sou  cer- 
vicale  lupuli  deuotes  a  pillow  of 
hops,  employed  for  producing 
sleep.  Dr.  Willis  brought  it  into 
vogue,  by  prescribing  it  for 
George  III. 

PULVIS  PTJ'LMmANS.  A 
mixture  of  3  parts  of  saltpetre,  1 
part  of  sulphur,  and  2  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  all  carefully  dried. 
Heated  on  an  iron  plate,  it  melts 
and  then  explodes  violently. 

PTJ'MICE.  A  light,  spongy, 
vitreous  stone,  usually  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes. 
It  appears  to  be  the  scum  or  froth 
of  lava,  suddenly  cooled  by  ejec- 
tion. The  Island  of  Lipari  is 
chiefly  formed  of  this  substance. 

PU'NCTIO;  PUNCTUM  (pwm- 
gere,  to  prick).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  pricking,  or 
making  a  small  hole,  as  with  a 
needle ;  also,  a  point  or  small 
spot.  The  latter  term  denotes 
the  small  hole  or  spot  so  made. 
The  following  puncta  are  opera- 
tions of  Nature : — 

1.  Punctum  ccBcum.  The  .blind 
spot;  a  term  applied  to  the  point 
of  entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
is  found  to  be  insensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  light. 

2.  Punctum  ossificationis.  The 
centre  of  ossification  in  the  de- 
velopment of  bone. 

3.  Punctum  proximum.  The 
nearest  point  at  which  the 
smallest  readable  type  can  be 
read. 

4.  Punctum  remotvmi.  The  fur- 
thest point  of  distinct  vision. 

5.  Punctum  saliens.  A  name 
given  to  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  are 
perceived  thi-ough  the  enveloping 
mucous  organs. 

6.  Puncta  lacrymalia.  The  exter- 
nal commencements  of  the  lacry- 


mal  ducts,  situated  on  the  lacrymal 
tubercles  near  the  inner  canthi  of 
the  eye -lids. 

7.  Puncta  vasculosa.  Numerous 
small  red  spots  observed  on  the 
centrum  ovale  minus  of  the  brain. 

PUNCTURA'TIO ;  PUNCTU'- 
EA  (piiu^ere,  to  prick).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  making 
a  puncture ;  the  latter  denotes 
the  puncture  made.  Thus  the 
term  acupuncturation  denotes  the 
making  of  an  acupimcture.  The 
term  puncturatio  is,  itideed,  not 
found  in  classical  literature,  but  it 
is  legitimately  formed,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  punctura,  as 
punctio  bears  to  punctum. 

PUPA  (L.  pupa,  a  doll).  That 
stage  in  the  development  of  the 
insect  which  immediately  precedes 
the  perfect  stage  or  imago.  The 
pupa  has  been  termed  chrysalis 
when  quiescent,  and  nymph  if  ex- 
hibiting movements. 

PUPIL,  AEGYLL  EOBEET- 
SON.  A  pupil  which  reacts  to 
accommodation  but  not  to  light ; 
this  peculiarity  may  be  observed 
in  some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

PUPIL,  EXCLUSION  OP.  The 
result  of  adhesion  of  the  entire 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  to  the 
lens.  Occlusion  of  the  pupil  is  due 
to  the  exudation  of  lymph  into  the 
pupil,  forming  a  complete  mem- 
brane over  the  aperture. 

PUPI'LLA  (dim.  of  pupa,  a 
puppet).  The  pupil,  or  round 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye,  through  which  the 
black  interior  of  the  eye  is 
vi.sible. 

1.  Pupilla  factitia.  Artificial 
pupil.  An  alteration  in  the  shape 
or  position  of  the  pupil ;  or  a  new 
aperture  in  the  iris,  cflected  by 
surgical  operation,  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to 
reach  the  retina, 
q  2 
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2.  Pupillce  considenUa  vel  suh- 
sidentia.    Closure  of  the  pupil. 

PU'RGATIVES  (purgare,  to 
cleanse).  Active  cathartics;  medi- 
cines whicli  stimulate  secretion 
and  promote  evacuation.  See 
Cathartic . 

PU'RIFOEM  FLUID  (pus, 
puris,  matter,  forma,  likeness).  A 
fluid  formed  by  the  softening  down 
of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  with- 
out the  development  of  real  pus- 
globules. 

PURKINJE'S  CELLS.  Pear- 
shaped  cells  with  long  processes 
found  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
gray  cortical  substance  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

PURKINJE'S  FIGURES.  The 
appearance  of  the  retinal  blood- 
vessels and  the  yellow  spot,  to  a 
person  moving  a  lighted  candle 
close  to  the  outer  side  of  his  eye 
in  a  room  otherwise  dark. 

PURKINJEAN  CORPUSCLES. 
Minute  cells,  scattered  numerously 
through  the  substance  of  bone, 
and  named  from  Purkinje,  who 
&tst  described  them. 

PU'RPLE  OF  CASSIUS.  A 
purple-coloured  powder,  precipi- 
tated when  protochloride  of  tin  is 
added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  gold. 

PU'RPURA.  Porphyra.  This 
term  originally  denoted  the  mol- 
lusc from  which  the  purple-dye 
was  produced;  hence  it  was  used 
for  the  dye  itself ;  it  is  now  applied 
to  "a  disease  not  usually  attended 
by  fever,  characterized  by  purple 
spots  of  eifused  blood,  which  ai-e 
not  effaced  by  pressure,  and  are 
of  small  size,  except  where  they 
run  together  in  patches."- — Nom. 
of  Dis.  Tanner  defines  the  disease 
aa  "  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  and  capillary  vessels,  lead- 
ing to  disintegration  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  with  diffusion  of  their 
contents."     When   the  hasnior- 


rhagic  spots  are  very  small,  they 
are  termed  petechia; ;  when  large, 
vibices  or  ecchymoses. 

Purpura  sinnDlex  is  the  variety 
in  which  haemorrhage  is  confined 
to  the  skin ;  in  purpura  hmmor- 
rhagica  blood  escapes  also  from 
the  mucous  surfaces;  purpura 
"urticans"  is  a  complication  of 
erythema  with  purpura  simples ; 
and  purpura  senilis  is  a  form  of 
cutaneous  heemorrhage  occurring 
in  the  arms  of  old  women,  from 
exposure. 

PU'RPURIC  ACID.  An  acid 
first  described  by  Dr.  Prout,  and 
named  by  Dr.  Wollaston  from  its 
remarkable  tendency  to  form  red 
or  purple-coloured  salts  with  alka- 
line bases.  It  is  obtained  from 
uric  or  lithic  acid.  Its  salts  are 
termed  purpurates. 

PU'RULENT  (pus,  matter).  Of 
the  nature  of  pus ;  attended  with 
pus. 

PUS  (ttDov,  matter).  The  fluid 
formed  by  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion ;  it  contains  a  large  number 
of  so-called  "  pus-cells."  When 
chemically  composed  of  water  con- 
taining albumen,  fibrin,  saline 
and  fatty  matters  in  solution  and 
admixture,  pus  is  termed  healthy 
or  laudable,  not  because  suppura- 
tion is  ever  other  than  a  morbid 
process,  but  because  it  may  ac- 
company other  processes  tending 
to  a  beneficial  result;  when  ad- 
mixed and  tinged  with  blood,  pus 
is  termed  sanious ;  when  thin, 
watery,  and  acrid,  ichorous ;  when 
containing  cheesy-looking  flakes, 
curdy  ;  and  when  diluted  with 
mucus  or  scrum,  it  is  frequently 
termed  imico-pus  or  scro-pus. 
When  pus  is  formed  on  the  free 
surface,  the  process  is  termed 
purulent  secretion ;  when  it  is 
formed  in  the  substance  of  parts, 
it  gives  rise  to  abscess. 
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Pus-cells.  Tho  name  given  to 
the  "  esudation-cells "  found  in 
inflammatory  lymph,  where  they 
undergo  suppurative  degeneration. 
According  to  Cohnheim  they  are 
the  leucocytes  or  white  blood  cor- 
puscles which  have  exuded  from 
the  blood-vessels  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  J  the  pus-cells  of 
freshly  secreted  pus  exhibit  amoe- 
boid movements,  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  leucocytes ; 
the  older  pus-cells,  however,  are 
dead,  in  shape  circular,  and  in 
appearance  more  granular  than 
leucocytes. 

PUSH.  A  small  ciitaneous 
phlegmon,  differing  from  a  boil  or 
furunculus  in  containing  uniform 
and  mature  pus  ;  that  of  the  boil 
always  containing  a  core. 

PU'STULA  (pi^s,pus,  the  white 
viscous  matter  produced  by  in- 
flammation). Another  form  of  the 
word  pus'ida,  denoting  "an  eleva- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  with  an  in- 
flamed base,  containing  pus."  The 
term  Pustulce,  as  employed  by 
"Willan,  corresponds  with  the  genus 
Ekpyesis  of  Mason  Good. 

PU'STULA  MALIGNA.  Char- 
ton.  Malignant  pustule.  "A 
spreading  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion, commencing  as  a  vesicle  on 
exposed  skin,  attended  with  pe- 
culiar hardness  and  fcetor,  and 
derived  from  cattle  similarly  dis- 
eased."— Nom.  of  Dis.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  malignant  pustule 
due  to  the  inoculation  of  the  Ba- 
cillus Anthracis  is  very  character- 
istic ;  in  the  centre  is  a  brownish, 
almost  black,  crust,  around  this  a 
ring  of  small  vesicles,  which  is  in 
turn  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
dusky-red,  indurated  skin. 

PU'TAMEN  {piitarc,  to  prune 
or  cut).  A  synonymous  term  for 
tho  endocarp,  or  innermost  layer 
of  the  pericarp,  of  osseous  fruits. 
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PUTREFA'CTION  (putris, 
putridj/acere,  to  make).  The  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  nitroge- 
nous animal  or  vegetable  matters, 
attended  with  foetor,  under  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
and  a  suitable  temperature  ;  a 
species  of  fermentation.  See  Ere- 
macausis. 

PUTRID  FEVER.  A  name 
given  to  typhus,  from  its  symptoms 
of  putrescency.  It  has  been  called 
spotted  fever,  from  its  being  at- 
tended with  petechise,  or  flea-bite 
spots ;  and  by  the  Spaniards, 
tavardillo,  from  tavardo,  a  spotted 
cloak. 

PU'TRILAGE.  A  term  applied 
to  animal  matters  which  are 
partly  decomposed  ;  a  gangrenous 
slough. 

PY^'MIA  (irvov,  pus,  aT/xa, 
blood).  Pyohaemia.  Literally,  pi4S 
in  the  Mood.  A  febrile  affection, 
due  to  blood-poisoning,  and  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  ab- 
scesses in  the  viscera  and  other 
parts.  Its  English  synonyms  are 
"  purulent  absorption  "  and  "  pu- 
rulent infection."  It  is  the  simple 
"  pyogenic  fever  "  of  Jenner. 

PYELI'TIS  {iTveKos,  pelvis,  and 
-iTiF,  the  Greek  termination  for  in- 
flammation). Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  pelvis 
and  infundibula  of  the  kidney. 

PY'IN  (ttDov,  pus).  A  peculiar 
matter,  besides  albumen,  found  by 
Gueterbock  in  solution  in  pus. 
Vogel  doubts  whether  it  is  an 
essential  component  of  pus.  The 
same  matter  is  contained  in  mucus. 

PYLEPHLEBI'TIS  (ir>5\7),  a, 
gate  ;  the  portal  vein,  and  ^\4- 
fiiTLs,  inflammation  of  a  vein).  An 
acute  or  suppurative  form  of 
thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein. 

PYLETHROMBO'SIS  (ttuAt?,  a 
gate ;  the  portal  vein,  and  d^iSn- 
pw(ns,  a  becoming  curdled).  The 
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deposition  of  thrombi  or  clots  in 
the  portal  vein  and  its  tributaries. 

PYLO'RUS  (■nv\r,,  a  gate;  &pa, 
care).  Literally,  a  gate-keeper. 
The  lower  and  contracted  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  guarding,  like  a 
sphincter,  the  entrance  into  the 
bowels.  See  CEsophagus,  or  the 
porter. 

Valve  of  the  pylorus.  An  in- 
correct designation  of  a  circular 
rim  placed  internally  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  pylorus ;  it  is 
merely  a  replication  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach. 

PYOGE'NESIS  {ttvou,  pus,  76- 
vecris,  creation).  Formation  of  pus; 
a  direct  product  of  inflammation. 
The  term  pyogenic  membrane  is 
applied  to  the  consolidated  lymph 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  an 
abscess,  from  an  idea  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  secreting  organ  of 
pus.    See  Limiting  Fibrin. 

P  YO-PNEUMO-THORAX  (irdou, 
pus).  A  complication  of  empyema 
with  pneumo-thorax.  This  dis- 
ease may  be  followed  by  perfora- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  and  the 
escape  of  pus  and  air  into  the 
pericardial  sac,  constituting  j5i/o- 
pneumo-pericarditis. 

PY'RAMID.  A  conical  bony 
eminence  situated  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  imme- 
diately bebind  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
Also,  a  small  obtusely-pointed 
eminence  of  the  inferior  vermi- 
form process  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  term  Pyramid  has  various 
applications : — 

1.  Pyramids  of  Ferrein.  The 
name  of  numerous  small  fasciculi, 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  resulting 
from  division  of  the  tubuli  urini- 
feri. 

2.  Pyramids  of  MaJpighi.  The 
name  given  to  the  conical  masses 
forming  the  tubular  portion  of  the 
kidney. 


3.  Pyramidalis.  Amuscle arising 
from  the  pubes,  and  inserted  into 
the  linea  alba,  nearly  half-way 
between  the  pubes  and  the  um- 
bilicus.   It  assists  the  rectus. 

4.  Pyramidalis  nasi.  A  slip  of 
the  occij)ito  -  frontalis  muscle, 
which  goes  down  over  the  nasal 
bones,  and  is  fixed  to  tbe  com- 
pressor nasi. 

5.  Eminentia  pyramidalis.  A 
small,  hollow,  conical  eminence, 
situated  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
minence formed  by  the  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius. 

6.  The  name  pyramidalis  was 
also  given  by  Winslow,  Casserius, 
and  others,  to  the  levator  Idbii 
superioris  alaque  nasi,  from  its 
dividing  into  two  small  fasciculi, 
one  of  which  is  implanted  into 
the  alas  nasi,  while  the  other  goes 
to  the  upper  lip  ;  it  is  thus  pyra- 
midal, with  its  base  downward. 

PYRA'MIDAL  SKULL.  Under 
this  name  Dr.  Pritchard  describes 
that  form  of  the  skull  which 
Blumenbach  terms  Mongolian,  and 
which  is  most  characteristically 
seen  in  the  Esquimaux.  The 
whole  face,  instead  of  approach- 
ing the  oval  or  elliptical,  as  in 
Europeans,  is  of  a  lozenge-shape  ; 
and  the  larger  proportion  which 
it  bears  to  the  capacity  of  the 
cranium  indicates  in  the  pyra- 
midal skull  a  more  ample  extension 
of  the  organs  of  sensation. 

PYRET>fE  (ttOp,  fire).  A  hydro- 
carbon found  in  coal-tar,  similar 
in  chemical  properties  to  anthra- 
cene. 

PY'RETHRUM  (-nipfSpov,  from 
TTup,  fire,  from  the  hot  tasto  of 
the  root).  A  genus  of  composite 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  .4s<(?- 
racea:.  The  Pyrethri  nidi.v,  or  Pel- 
litory  root,  of  t  he  Pharmacopoeia  is 
the  root  of  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum 
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of  De  Candolle,  imported  from  the 
Levant. 

PYRE'TINE  (irCp,  fire).  A  py- 
rogenous  or  empyreiimatic  resin, 
which,  combined  with  acetic  acid, 
exists  in  wood-soot  or  fidigo  ligni. 

PYRE'TINE,  CRYSTALLIZED. 
The  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  a 
yellow  light  sublimate,  observed 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  amber. 
This  was  caUed  by  Vogel  volatile 
resin  of  aviher ;  by  Gmelin,  aniber- 
camphor. 

PYRETO'LOGY  (irupero's,  fever, 
Atiyo J,  an  account).  A  description 
or  treatise  of  fevers. 

PY'RIDINE.  A  volatile  organic 
base  found  in  bone-oil,  and  re- 
sembling picoline  in  its  properties. 

PYRIPO'RMIS  (pyrus,  a  pear, 
forma,  likeness).  Pear-shaped; 
inversely  conical ;  the  name  of  a 
muscle  arising  from  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the 
cavity  at  the  root  of  the  trochan- 
ter major  :  it  is  also  called  pyra- 
miclalis.    It  moves  the  thigh. 

PYR0-,PYR-(7rCp,fire).  Words 
compounded  with  this  term  denote 
the  presence  of  Jire,  heat,  fever, 
&c. 

1.  Pyr-acid.  An  acid  produced 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
an  organic  acid,  as  the  pi/ro-citric, 
by  decomposition  of  the  citric,  &c. 

2.  Pyrexia.  Inflammatory  or 
symptomatic  fever,  presenting  the 
varieties  sthenic,  or  typical  in- 
flammatory fever  ;  asthenic,  or 
typhoid  fever;  and  irritative,  or 
nervous  fever. 

3.  Pyrites.  Native  compounds 
of  metals  with  siilphur ;  as  iron- 
pyrites,  native  sulphide  of  iron, 
or  sulphur-oro.  The  term  pyrites 
originally  denoted  a  fire-stone,  a 
sort  of  stone  out  of  v/hich  jire 
could  be  struck. 

4.  Pyro-acetic  ether.    An  ethe- 


real fluid,  procured  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  acetic  acid. 

5.  Pyro  -  acetic  spirit.  An  in- 
flammable fluid,  also  called  acetone, 
evolved  on  heating  some  of  the 
acetates  of  potash,  lead,  and  cop- 
per. 

6.  Pyro  -  catechiti.  Orthodiphe- 
nol.  A  substance  prepared  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  catechu  and 
kino  ;  it  is  isomeric  with  resorcin. 
and  hydroquinone. 

7.  Pyro  -  conia.  Empyreumatic 
oil  of  hemlock  ;  an  oil  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  hem- 
lock, said  to  resemble  that  procured 
from  foxglove. 

8.  Pyro-daturia.  Empyreumatio 
oil  of  stramonium  ;  an  oil  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
stramonium,  resembling  tar  and 
the  aqueous  fluid  which  distils 
along  with  its  acid.  In  its  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  it  re- 
sembles pyro-digitalina. 

9.  Pyro-digitaliiia.  Empyreuma- 
tio oil  of  foxglove,  obtained  by 
destructive  distillation  of  the  dried 
leaves. 

10.  Pyro-electric  ;  frictio-electric. 
Terms  applied  to  minerals  which 
become  electrified  and  capable  of 
attracting  light  bodies  after  being 
heated  or  rubbed.  Friction  with 
a  feather  is  suSicient  to  excite 
electricity  in  some  varieties  of 
blende,  while  most  tourmalines  are 
pyro-electric. 

11.  Pyro-gallic  acid.  An  acid 
produced  by  heating  gallic  acid, 
which  evolves  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  converted  into  the  pyrogenous 
acid. 

12.  Py'ro-hyoscyamia.  Empyreu- 
matic oil  of  henbane  ;  an  acid 
produced  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  henbane,  and  identical 
in  its  properties  with  pyro-digi- 
talina. 

13.  Pyro-lichenin.    A  substance 
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obtained  from  the  Variolaria  amara, 
said  to  possess  antifebrile  pro- 
perties. 

14.  Pyro-Ugneovs  acid.  An  acid 
obtained  by  distillation  from  wood. 
In  its  strongest  form  it  is  aceticacid. 

15.  Pyro-ligneoios  ether.  An  im- 
pure liquor,  sometimes,  but  erro- 
neously, called  naphtha,  obtained 
in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  It  is  also  termed  pyroxylic 
spirit,  and  is  an  impure  methyl 
alcohol.  Pyroligneous  is  a  barba- 
rous term. 

16.  Pyro  -  ligneous  spirit.  A 
substance  produced  during  the 
distillation  of  wood.  It  is  more 
I  volatile  than  alcohol,  but  bums 
very  well  in  a  spirit-lamp,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  cheap. 

17.  Pyro-ligniteofiron.  A  crude 
mixture  of  the  ferrous  and  the 
ferric  acetate  of  iron,  used  as  a 
mordant  for  dyeing  black. 

18.  Pyro-logy.  Fire-Chemistry. 
A  treatise  on  heat,  and  its  ai^pli- 
cations  in  chemistry,  blowpipe- 
operations,  &c. 

19.  Pyro-mania  {fxaivonai,  to  be 
mad) .  Incendiary  madness ;  a 
form  of  partial  moral  mania,  in- 
ducing a  propensity  to  incendiar- 
ism. 

20.  Pyro-meter  {fierpov,  a  mea- 
sure) .  An  instrument  for  measuring 
high  temperataires,  as  of  furnaces, 
&c.,in  which  thermometers  cannot 
be  employed.  Wedgewood  employed 
clay  cylinders  for  this  purpose,  on 
the  principle  that  clay  progres- 
sively  contracts  in  its  dimensions, 
as  it  is  .progressively  exposed  to 
higher  degrees  of  heat. 

21.  Pyro-metry  {ix4rpov,  a  mea- 
sure). That  branch  of  science 
which  investigates  the  dilatation 
of  bodies  by  lieat. 

22.  Pi/ro  -  phhjctis  {pXvKris,  a 
vesicle).  A  fiery,  hot  vesicle  ; 
the  j)ustula  maligna  of  Alibert. 


23.  Pyro-phorus  {(pipw,  to  carry). 
An  artificial  product,  which  takes 
fire  on  exposure  to  the  air :  hence 
it  has  been  called,  in  Germany, 
Luftzunder,  or  air-tinder.  It  is 
prepared  by  heating  tartrate  of 
lead,  or  a  mixture  of  potash,  alum, 
and  organic  matter,  in  close  vessels 
till  they  cease  to  give  oS'  inflam- 
mable gases. 

24.  Pyro  -  phosphate.  Graham 
suggested  the  substitution  of  the 
terms  pyro-phosphate  of  water  and 
meta-i:)hosphate  of  water  for  the 
terms  pyro-phosphoric  acid  and 
meta-phosphoricacid  :  if  the  latter 
terms  are  employed  at  all,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  proto-  and  deuto- 
hydrates,  and  not  to  the  acid  itself, 
which  is  the  same  in  all  the  hy- 
drates. 

25.  Pyrosis  {irvpoja-ts,  burning  ; 
from  TTvp,  fire).  Ardor  .'itomachi. 
A  form  of  indigestion  attended  by 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  as  of 
extreme  heat  (emphatically  called 
by  the  French  fer  chaud),  with 
eructation  of  watery  fluid.  This 
disease  is  called  in  England  black 
water;  aud  in  Scotland  water- 
brash. 

26.  Pyro-tartaric  acid.  A  crys- 
talline acid  yielded  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  tartaric  acid,  together  with 
an  oily  acid  called  piyruvic  acid. 

27.  Pyro-technij  (rt'xi'i),  art).  The 
art  of  fire,  or  the  management  and 
application  of  fire  in  chemical 
operations. 

28.  Pyr-othonide  (666i>ri,  linen). 
A  liquid  prepared  by  distilling 
rags,  and  then  called  rag-oil;  but 
commonly  procured  by  burning  a 
cone  of  paper  on  a  plate,  and  then 
termed  paper-oil.  It  is  a  popular 
remedy  for  tooth-ache. 

2!).  Pyro-xanthin  ;  pyroxylene.  A 
crystalline,  orange-red  substance, 
obtained  from  raw  pyroxylic  spirit. 
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30.  Tyro  -  aylic  spirit  {^uAoy, 
•n'ood).  A  classical  name  for  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  or  wood-naphtlia, 
obtained  as  one  of  tlie  products  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  This 
was  formerly  termed,  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, pyroligneous  ether. 

31.  Fyro-xijlin.  The  chemical 
name  of  gun-cotton  ;  prepared  by 
immersing  cotton-wool  in  equal 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric 
acid,  then  washing  and  drying ; 
used  in  the  preparation  of  collo- 
dion. The  term  _p!/roj;i/Jmuwi  would 
be  preferable,  as  it  would  cor- 
respond in  termination  with 
glycerinum,  digitalinum,  iodum, 
&c. 

32.  Pyr-uvic  acid  {iLva,  a  grape). 
An  acid  derived  from  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  the  racemic  and 
tartaric  acids. 

PY'RRHIN(7ruppo's,red).  Aterm 
applied  by  Zimmermann  to  an 
atmospheric  organic,  substance 
which  reddens  solutions  -of  silver. 
It  occurs  in  rain-water,  and  is 
chemically  different  from  the  ex- 


tractive matter  and  the  gluten  of 
plants  and  animals. — Daubeny. 

PY'REHOL.  A  volatile  oily 
alkaloid,  of  unknown  composition, 
discovered  by  Rungo  in  coal-tar. 

PYTHOGE'NIC  {ttvOw,  to  make 
putrid,  y^vvdco,  to  jiroduce).  A 
synonym  for  enteric,  as  applied  to 
endemic  contagious  fever,  gene- 
rated by  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ter, and  indicatingthe  putrid  source 
of  the  disease.    See  Enteric  Fever. 

PYU'RIA  {ttvov,  pus,  ovpou, 
urine).  Purulent  urine,  urine  con- 
taining pus. 

PYXI'ItlUM  (pyxis,  a  box).  A 
fruit  which  dehisces  by  a  trans- 
verse rupture  of  its  wall  (dehis- 
cence circumscissile),  so  that, 
when  ripe,  the  seed  and  their 
placenta  appear  as  if  seated  in  a 
cup,  covered  by  an  operculum  or 
lid,  as  in  hyosoyamus,  anagallis, 
&c.    See  Capsule. 

PYXIS  (ttuIi'j,  a  box).  Another 
name  for  the  ucetabidum,  or  cavity 
which  receives  the  head  of  the 
femur, — as  into  a  box. 


Q. 


Q.S.  An  abbreviation,  employed 
in  prescriptions,  for  quantum 
mijjicit,  or  quantum  satis,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient. 

Q\J ACK  {quack en,  Dutch,  qualcen, 
Ger.,  to  make  the  noise  of  frogs, 
dncks,  &c.).  A  term  formed  from 
a  sound,  as  the  comic  term  koc£|, 
for  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and 
applied,  by  way  of  derision,  to  a 
jicrson  who  professes  to  cure  all 
diseases  by  a  single  remedy  ;  also 
to  remedies  which  are  sold  under 
the  protection  of  a  patent.  A 
quaclc-salver  is  a  crier  of  salves,  or 


a  mountebank.  A  quach-meclicine 
was  formerly  called  arcanum,  or 
secret  i-emedy ;  now  it  is  a  patent, 
or,  more  properly,  a  proprietary 
medicine,  the  ingredients  of  which 
may  bo  known  by  all. 

QUADR-EQUIVALENT  ELE- 
MENTS. Another  term  for  (etra- 
tomic  or  tetrad  elements.  See 
Atomicity. 

QUA'DRANS.  Quarta  pars 
lihrm.  A  quarter  of  a  pound;  three 
ounces  (Troy). 

QUADRANT  ELEGTRO'ME- 
TER.    An  instrument  for  estimat- 
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ing  the  degreo  or  intensity  of 
electricity,  invented  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ley. The  differences  of  electric 
intensity  are  denoted  by  an  index 
which  traverses  a  quadrant  divided 
into  ninety  equal  parts,  called 
degrees. 

QUADEA'TdS.  The  name  of 
several  muscles,  derived  from  their 
square,  or  oblong,  form.  These 
are — 

1.  Quaclratus  lumhorum,  arising 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
inserted  into  the  last  rib  and  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  first 
four  lumbar  vertebras.  It  inclines 
the  loins  to  one  side  ;  and  when 
both  act,  they  bend  the  loins 
forward. 

2.  Quaclratus  ff.moris,  arising 
from  the  tuber  ischii,  and  inserted 
into  the  intertrochanteric  line.  It 
moves  the  thigh  backwards. 

3.  Quaclratus  tnenti.  A  name 
of  the  muscle,  otherwise  called 
depressor  labii  inferioris. 

QUADRI-  (c[uatuor,  four).  A 
Latin  prefix,  denoting  the  number 
fo^n•,  and  corresponding  with  the 
Greek  tetra,  as  in  quaclri-loc\i\ar, 


four-celled  ;  Yeira-spermous,  four- 
seeded. 

QUA'DRICEPS  FEMORIS 
EXTENSOR.  A  collective  desig- 
nation of  f  onr  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
derived  from  their  similarity  of 
action.  Theyare  therectusfemoris, 
the  vastus  externus,  the  vastus  in- 
ternus,  and  the  crurseus. 

QUADRIGE'MINUS.  Four 
double ;  a  term  applied  to  four 
tithercles  situated  on  the  ujiper  part 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
brain ;  the  two  upper  tubercles 
are  called  the  nates,  the  two  lower 
the  testes. 

QUADRU'MANA  (qxiatuor,  four, 
manus,  a  hand).  Four-handed; 
the  designation  of  an  order  of 
Mammalia,  including  the  monkey, 
the  lemur,  &c.,  which  have  a 
movable  thumb  on  their  lower 
extremities,  opposed  to  the  fingers ; 
all  their  extremities  are  in  fact 
instruments  of  prehension. 

QUANTITY.  Under  this  article 
is  shown  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  French  and  English 
Weights  and  Measures,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Dr.  Duncan. 


1.  Measures  of  Length :  the  Metre  heing  at  32°,  and  the  Foot  at  62°. 
English  inches. 
Millimetre    =  -03937 
Centimetre    =  -39371 
Decimetre     =  3-93710 


Metre  *  = 

39  37100 

Mil. 

Fur. 

Yds. 

Feet. 

In. 

Decametre  = 

393-71000 

=  0 

0 

10 

2 

9-7 

Hectometre  = 

3937-10000 

=  0 

0 

109 

1 

1 

Kilometre  = 

39371-00000 

=  0 

4 

213 

1 

10-2 

Myriametre  = 

393710-00000 

=  6 

1 

156 

0 

6 

Millilitre  = 
Centilitre 


2.  Measures  of  Capacity. 

Cubic  inches. 
•06103 
-61028 


*  Decided  by  Capt.  Kater  to  bo  39-37079  inches.  (Phil.  Trans. 
1818,  p.  109.) 
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Decilitre 

Litre 

Decalitre 

Hectolitre 

Kilolitre 

Myrialitre 


Cubic  inches. 
6-10280 
61-02800 
610-28000 
6102-80000 
61028-00000 
610280-00000 


Tons. 
0 
0 
0 
1 
10 


jEnglish. 
Hhds.  "wine  Gal. 
0  0 
0  2 
0  26-419 

0  1219 

1  58-9 


G03 

Pints. 
21133 
5-1352 


3.  Measures  of  Weiglit. 


English  grains. 
Milligramme       =  -0154 
Centigramme      —  '1544 
Decigramme       ~  1-5444 
Gramme  -  15-4440 

Decagramme  =  154-4402 
Hectogramme  —  1544-4023 
Kilogramme  =  15444-0234 
Myriagramme  =  154440-2345 
To  these  may  be  added  the  following  English  Weights  and  Measures. 


Avoirdupois. 
Pounds.  Ounces. 
0  0 
0  3 
2  3 
22  1 


Drachms. 
5-65 
8-5 
5 
2 


a. 

Troy  Weight. 

Pound. 

Ounces.  Drachms. 

Scruples. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

1 

=      12      z=  96 

=      288  = 

5760 

=  372-96 

1=8 

480 

=  31-08 

1 

60 

=  3-885 

1  = 

20 
1 

:  1-295 
=  0-06475 

0.  Avoirdupois  Weight. 


Pound.  Ounces. 
1     z=  16 
1 


Drachms. 
256 
16 
1 


Grains. 
7000- 
437-5 
27-34375 


Grammes. 
453-25 
28328 
1-7705 


Gallon.  Pints 
1=8 
1 


N.B. 


y.  Measures. 

Ounces.      Drachms.    Cub.  inches.  Litres. 

126     =     1024     =     231-  =  3-78515 

16     =       128     =       28-875  =  0-47398 

1     =          8     =        1-8047  =  0-02957 

1     =        0-2256  =  000396 

The  English  ale  gallon  contains  282  cubical  inches. 


QUANTI'VALENCE  (quantus, 
how  great,  valere,  to  avail).  A 
term  used  by  Hofmann  to  express 
atomicity.  They  both  mean,  atom- 
fixing  power.  The  terms  univa- 
lent, bivalent,  trivalent,  and  quad- 


rivalent are  also  employed  to 
express  monatomic,  diatomic, 
triatomic,  and  tetratomic,  respec- 
tively.   See  Atomicity. 

QUA'RANTINE  (quarante, 
f  orty) .  The  trial  which  passengers 
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and  goods  are  obligod  to  undergo  in 
ships  supposed  to  be  infected  with 
some  disease.  It  consists  in  their 
being  stationed  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore  for  a  certain  period — 
t'tjmologically,  fortij  days  ;  but,  as 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  con- 
fine travellers  in  a  wretched  abode 
for  this  period,  or  to  draw  the 
life-blood  of  all  our  words  from 
their  etymology,  we  speak  of  a 
"quarantine"  of  five,  ten,  or  any 
number  of  days  fewer  than  forty, 
without  any  great  violence  to 
our  philological  sensibilities.  See 
Lazaretto. 

1.  "  Quarantine  of  ohservation." 
This  involves  only  the  enforced 
detention  and  isolation  of  a  vessel 
with  all  persons  and  things  on 
board  for  a  specified  time,  due 
attention  to  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  being  required  to  be 
observed. 

2.  "  Quarantine  of  rigour  or  strict- 
ness." In  strict  quarantine,  be- 
sides a  longer  detention  and  a 
more  rigorous  isolation,  other 
special  precautionary  measures, 
including  the  disembarcation  of 
persons  and  the  cargo  in  a 
lazaretto,  and  their  presumed  dis- 
infection by  fumigation,  &c.,  are 
imposed. 

3.  Susceptible  and  Non-suscep- 
tihle  goods.  These  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  goods  carried  in  ships  or 
by  land,  and  subject  to  or  free 
from  quarantine,  according  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  capable 
or  incapable  of  retaining  and 
transmitting  the  poison  of  the 
plague — the  plague  of  the  Levant. 
To  the  susceptible  class  of  goods 
belong  wool,  silk,  leather,  and 
many  vegetable  substances,  as 
cotton,  linen,  and  paper.  To  the 
non-susceptible  class  belong  wood, 
metals,  and  fruits. 

QUARTAN  AGUE.    A  species 


of  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  intermission  is  generally  about 
seventy-two  hours,  the  paroxysm 
commencing  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
usual  duration  being  under  nine 
hours.  The  varieties,  as  given  by 
Mason  Good,  are — 

1.  The  double  quartan,  in  which 
the  paroxysms  of  the  one  set  occur 
in  the  intermissions  of  the  other, 
evincing  a  difference  of  duration 
or  of  violence,  with  an  interval  on 
the  third  day  only. 

2.  The  triple  quartan,  consisting 
of  a  single  quartan  with  regularly 
retiu'ning  paroxysms,  while  each 
of  the  intervening  days  is  marked 
with  a  slighter  or  separate  attack. 

3.  The  duplicate  quartan,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  quartan,  with 
two  paroxysms  on  the  regular  day 
of  attack,  the  intervals  being  of 
ordinary  duration. 

4.  The  triplicate  quartan,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  quartan,  with 
three  paroxysms  on  the  regular 
day  of  attack,  the  intervals  being 
undisturbed,  and  of  ordinary  du- 
ration. 

QUAETA'TION  (quartus,  the 
fourth).  An  operation  by  which 
the  quantity  of  one  substance  is 
made  equal  to  a,  fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  another :  thus,  in 
separating  gold  from  silver,  three 
parts  of  silver  are  added  to  the 
supposed  gold,  and  they  are  then 
fused  together,  the  gold  thus  be- 
coming at  most  one  fourth  of  the 
mass  only.  They  are  then  parted 
bv  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

"QUARTINE  (quartus,  fourth). 
The  name  of  the  fourth  membrane 
or  envelope  of  the  nucleus  in  plants, 
as  described  by  Mirbel. 

QUARTZ.  Pure  silica  crystal- 
lizing in  hexagonal  prisms. 

QUA'SSIA  WOOD.  The  wood 
of  Picrajna  (Quassia)  excelsa,  im- 
ported in  the  form  of  billets  from 
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Jamaica.  The  name  is  clerivecl 
from  that  of  the  negro  Quassy, 
who  first  made  known  the  medi- 
cinal value  of  one  of  the  species 
of  Quassia.  The  bitter  principle  of 
quassia  is  called  quassin  or  quassite. 

QUATE'ENAEY  (quaternarius, 
of  the  number  four).  A  term 
applied  in  chemistry  to  those 
compounds  which  contain  four 
elements,  as  gum,  fibrin,  &c.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  any 
arrangement  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing number  is  four,  as  in  the 
floral  envelopes  of  Cruciferous 
plants,  &c. 

QUATE'RNI,  QUATEENA'TI. 
Latin  numerals  occurring  in  com- 
pound terms,  and  denoting  four 
together. 

QU  ATREF  AGES'S  LAW. 
From  the  phenomena  of  asexual 
reproduction  in  all  its  forms,  M. 
de  Quatrefages  has  deduced  the 
following  generalization  : — - 

"  The  formation  of  new  indi- 
viduals may  take  place,  in  some 
instances,  by  gemmation  from,  or 
division  of,  the  parent  being  ;  but 
this  process  is  an  exhaustive  one, 
and  cannot  be  carried  out  in- 
definitely ;  when,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species,  the  sexes  must 
present  themselves,  and  the  germ 
and  the  sperm  miist  be  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  each 
other." 

QUERCITE  {quercus,  an  oak). 
A  sugar  extracted  from  acorns. 

QUE'RCITRON.  Thobark(from 
which  the  epidermis  has  been 
removed)  of  a  particular  species 
of  oak,  termed  Quercus  nigra  or 
Quercus  tinctoria.  It  contains  a 
peculiar  tannin,  named  quercitan- 
nic  acid,  and  a  yellow  colouring 
principle,  formerly  called  querci- 
trin,  but  now  quercitric  or  querci- 
tronic  acid. 


QUERCUS  CORTEX.  Oak 
bark  ;  the  dried  bark  of  the  small 
branches  and  young  stems  of 
Quercus  pedunculata.  Collected 
in  spiing,  from  trees  growing  in 
Britain.— Br.  Ph. 

QUICKENING  (Saxon  quicks 
alive).  The  period  of  pregnancy 
when  the  movements  of  the  foetus 
are  first  felt  by  the  mother  ;  this 
is  about  the  seventeenth  week. 

QUICKLIME.  Protoxide  of 
calcium,  obtained  by  exposing 
carbonate  of  lime  to  a  strong 
red  heat,  so  as  to  expel  its  car- 
bonic acid. 

QUICKSILVER  (gwicfc,  the  old 
Saxon  term  for  living,  as  ex- 
pressive of  mobility).  Argentum 
vivum.  A  metal  always  occurring 
liquid  in  temperate  climes.  See 
Mercury. 

QUILLAIA  BARK.  The  bark 
of  Quillaia  Molinas,  a  rosaceous 
tree  growing  in  Chili :  it  is  rich 
in  saponine,  and  is  therefore  used 
for  forming  emulsions. 

QUINARY  (quinarius,  of  the 
number  five).  A  term  applied  to 
a  system  in  which  the  prevailing- 
number  is  five.  Thus,  in  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  the  floral  enve- 
lopes in  most  cases  present  this 
number,  five  sepals,  five  petals, 
sepai'ate  or  combined. 

QUI'NCUNCIAL  (giunctm.r, 
trom-quinque-uncia,  five  twelfths 
of  a  whole).  A  form  of  a3stiva- 
tion  or  vernation,  in  which  there 
are  five  leaves,  two  of  which  are 
exterior,  two  interior,  and  the 
fifth  covers  the  interior  with  one 
margin,  while  its  other  margin  is 
covered  by  the  exterior,  as  iu 
rose. 

QUINI,  QUINA'TI.  Latin  nu- 
morals,  occurring  iu  comptmnd 
terms,  and  denoting  yiue  together. 

QUININE.  An  organic  alka- 
loid, forming  the  most  importaat 
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^active  principle  of  the  cinchona 
barks.  Quinamine  and  quinqui- 
nine  are  new  preparations  of  cin- 
chona bark. 

QUINSY  (squinsey  or  squinancy 
of  the  old  writers  ;  a  term  derived 
from  the  Greek  root  cynanche, 
through  the  intermediate  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  word  esqui- 
nancie).  Cynanche  tonsillaris. 
Parisfchmitis ;  throat  aflFection, 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  or 
sore  throat.    See  Cynanche. 

QUINTAN  (quintanus,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  fifth) .  A  form  of 
intermittent  which  recurs  every 
fourth  day. 

QUINTE'SSENCE  (gitmia  es- 
sentia, a  fifth  being).  A  term 
denoting,  in  alchemical  language, 
the  fifth  and  last,  or  highest  es- 
sence of  any  natural  body.  It 
is  now  applied  to  any  extract 
which  contains  all  the  virtues  of 
a  substance  in  a  small  quantity ; 
to  the  most  volatile  part  of  a 
substance,  as  being  considered 
the  most  valuable ;  and  sometimes 
to  alcohol,  when  it  contains  some 
pharmaceutic  agent. 

QUINT  IN  E  (quintus,  fifth). 
The  name  of  the  fifth  membrane 
or  envelope  of  the  nucleus  in 
plants,  as  described  by  Mirbel. 
It  is  the  vesicula  amnios  of  Mal- 
pighi,  the  additional  memhrane  of 
Brown,  and  the  sac  of  the  embryo 
of  Adolphe  Brongniart. 


QUINTU'PLICI  (quinque,  five, 
plica,  a  fold).  A  Latin  numeral, 
denoting  five-fold. 

QUOTI'DIANAGUE.  A  species 
of  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  intermission  is  about  every 
twenty-four  houi'S,  the  paroxysm 
commencing  in  the  morning  j  the 
usual  duration  being  under  eigh- 
teen hours.  The  varieties,  as 
given  by  Mason  Good,  are — 

1.  The  partial  quotidian,  in 
which  the  febrile  attack  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  part  or  organ, 
and  usually  accompanied  with 
distressing  pain. 

2.  The  catenating  quotidian,  in 
which  the  disease  associates  with, 
or  gives  rise  to,  various  foreign 
symptoms,  or  other  diseases. 

3.  The  protracted  quotidian,  in 
which  the  intermission  is  inordi- 
nately short  or  imperfect.  This 
is  the  quotidiana  contimur  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  amphimerina  of 
the  Greeks. 

4.  The  anticipating  quotidian  of 
Dr.  Pordyce,  in  which  the  par- 
oxysm precedes  its  antecedent 
period  usually  by  about  two  hours, 
and  continues  the  same  f  oremarch 
at  every  recurrence.  This  is  the 
febris  subintrans  of  Frank,  &c. 

5.  The  retarding  quotidian  of 
Dr.  Fordyce,  forming  a  direct 
counterpart  to  the  anticipat- 
ing. 


R. 


E.  In  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  language,  the  letter  h 
should  be  written  after  r,  as  the 
representative  of  tho  aspirated 
sound  with  which  this  letter  was 


pronounced  by  the  Greeks.  We 
should  write  r/iachitis  as  well  as 
r/ieumatism ;  vhypia,  as  well  as 
r/iythm. 

EABDO'IDAL  (^(idfiSos,  a  rod, 
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eZSoj,  likeness).  Bliahdoidal.  Eod- 
like ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  sagittal  suture,  or  that  ■which 
unites  the  parietal  bones.  See 
Suture. 

EA'BIES.  Lyssa.  Madness 
occurring  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal.  Celsus  observes,  "  Omnis 
fere  morsus  habet  quoddam  virus." 
In  this  country  the  cases  are 
mainly  referrible  to  hydrophobia. 

1.  Rabies  canina.  Canine  Ba- 
bies, produced  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  dog,  wolf,  or  fox.  Three 
stages  of  the  disease  in  an  animal 
affected  with  rabies  are  described  ; 
the  first  characterized  by  a  general 
restlessness  and  loss  of  usual  cheer- 
fulness ;  the  second,  not  invariably 
present,  by  great  irritation  and 
outbursts  of  furious  excitement ; 
and  the  third  by  depression,  ex- 
haustion, and  paralysis,  ending 
in  death. 

2.  Babies  felina.  Feline  Eabies, 
produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
cat. 

3.  Rabies  mephitica.  Under  this 
term  has  been  described  the  result 
of  the  bite  of  the  skunk,  as  nearly 
always  fatal  from  the  character  of 
its  salivary  secretion. 

EACE.  A  permanent  or  per- 
petuated "variety"  of  a  species, 
capable  of  fruitful  union,  and  pro- 
pagated by  generation.  Blumen- 
bach  distinguishes  the  following 
races : — 

1.  Caucasian  race.  Skin  white, 
passing  into  flesh-colour,  occasion- 
ally brownish ;  hair  wavy,  of  a 
light  or  dark  tint ;  face  oval,  facial 
angle  large,  viz.  from  80°  to  85°. 
The  Europeans,  excepting  the 
Laplanders  and  Finns ;  the  in- 
habitants of  Western  Asia,  as  far 
as  the  Obo,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  ;  and  the  North 
Africans  belong  to  this  class. 

2.  Mongolian  race.   Skin  yellow; 


hair  black,  straight,  scanty  ;  face 
broad,  flat ;  glabella  flat  and  broad.' 
All  the  Asiatics,  except  those  of 
the  Caucasian  variety  and  the 
Malays  ;  the  Laplanders  and 
Finns  ;  the  most  northern  Ameri- 
cans, the  Esquimaux,  and  Green- 
landers  belong  to  this  class. 

3.  American  race.  Skin  brown- 
ish, copper-coloui-ed ;  hair  black, 
straight,  scanty.  All  the  Americans 
not  included  in  the^  preceding 
variety  belong  to  this  class. 

4.  lHhiopiian  race.  Skin  black 
or  brownish  black';  hair  black, 
coarse,  short,  woolly,  and  frizzly  ; 
skull  narrow,  long,  facial  angle  of 
only  70°  to  75°.  All  the  Africans, 
excepting  those  of  the  Caucasian 
variety,  viz.  the  African  negroes, 
the  negroes  of  New  Holland  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  the 
Papuas  belong  to  this  class. 

5.  Malay  race.  Skin  yellow- 
brown  ;  hair  black,  soft,  curling, 
and  abundant;  cranium  moderately 
narrow.  The  brown  islanders  of 
the  South  Sea;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sunda  Isles,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Philippine  and  Marianne  Isles,  and 
the  true  Malays  of  Malacca  belong 
to  this  class.    See  Cranioscopy. 

EAOE'MB  (racemus,  a  bunch  of 
grapes).  A  form  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  all  the  buds  of  an  elon- 
gated branch  are  developed  as 
flower-buds,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  pedicles,  as  in  hyacinth. 
A  raceme  differs  from  a  spike  only 
in  the  greater  length  of  its  pedicles. 
A  compound  raceme  is  one  that  has 
pedicles  more  than  one-flowered. 

EACE'MIO  ACID  {racemus,  a 
bunch  of  grapes) .  An  acid,  also 
called  paratartaric,  found,  together 
with  tartaric  acid,  in  grapes. 

RACE'MOSE  {racemu.%  a  bunch 
of  grapes).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  glands  with  numerous 
branched  tubes,  somewhat  rosem- 
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bling  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  the 
salivary  glands  and  the  pancreas. 
The  term  racemose  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Brunner's  Glands  with 
more  propriety  than  the  term 
solitary.    See  ]37-unner's  Glands. 

EA'CniS  (pdps).  Properly, 
RhacMs.  The  spine  ;  the  vertebral 
column ;  strictly,  the  sharp  ridge 
along  the  back  of  an  animal,  and 
so,  the  back-bone  itself. 

1.  Hachi-algia  (&\yo!,  pain). 
Rhachialgia.  Literally,  spine-ache, 
or  backbone-ache ;  a  designa- 
tion of  Painters'  Colic,  from 
the  pains  striking  through  the 
back. 

2.  Rach  itis  (^axtTir,  sc.  vScro!, 
a  spinal  complaint).  Rhachitis. 
Rickets.  "  A  constitutional  disease 
of  early  childhood,  manifested  by 
curvature  of  the  shafts  of  the  long- 
bones,  and  enlargement  of  their 
cancellous  extremities." — Norn,  of 
Bis.  The  term  rachitis  (from 
^axis,  the  spine)  was  adopted  by 
Glisson,  who  first  described  it, 
partly  because  he  conceived  the 
vertebriB  to  be  the  bones  most 
commonly  implicated,  but  chiefly, 
from  the  resemblance  to  the  Eng- 
lish name.  The  spine  is  un- 
doubtedly liable  to  partake  with 
the  rest  of  the  skeleton  in  the 
morbid  condition  of  rickets,  but 
certainly  not  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  other  bones.  The  disease 
is  also  termed  osteo-nialacia  infan- 
tum, from  its  occurrence  in  the 
early  period  of  childhood. 

3.  Curvatura  rachiiica.  Rickety 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

RA'CHIS  (IN  BOTANY). 
Bhachis.  That  form  of  floral  axis 
in  which  several  pedicles,  or 
flower-stalks,  ai-e  developed  at 
short  distances  from  one  another, 
as  in  Grasses. 

RACK.  Arracl!:.  A  spirit  ob- 
tained, in  Batavia,  by  distillation 


from  fermented  infusions  of  rice, 
and  hence  termed  rice-spirit. 

RADIANT  HEAT  {radius,  a 
ray).  The  heat,  or  caloric,  which 
is  emitted  from  the  surface  of  a 
heated  body,  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  the  form  of  radii  or  rays. 
See  Caloric. 

RADIA'TA  (radius,  a  ray). 
Radiate  or  rayed  animals;  a  class 
of  invertebrate  animals,  the  organs 
of  whose  bodies  are  arranged  in  a 
radiate  manner  around  the  diges- 
tive cavity,  as  in  the  .star-Ush, 
constituting  Cuvier's  fourth  divi- 
sion of  the  animal  kingdom.  See 
Zoologi/. 

RADIA'TION  (radiare,  to  emit 
radii  or  beams) .  The  emission  of 
heat  or  of  light,  in  rectilinear 
directions,  from  the  surface  of  a 
heated  or  a  luminous  body,  re- 
spectively, in  the  form  of  radii  or 
rays. 

RA'D  I C  A  L  ( ra  cZ  (.r ,  9-a  d  ic  is ,  a  r  o  ot) . 
A  term  applied  generally,  in  che- 
mistry, to  the  basis  of  a  compound. 
Gerhardt's  definition  is — "the 
proportion  in  which  certain  ele- 
ments or  groups  of  elements  may 
be  substituted  for  others,  or  may 
be  transferred  from  one  bodj'  to 
another  in  the  act  of  double  de- 
composition." 

A  Radical  is  termed  simple, 
when  it  is  itself  an  elementary 
body,  as  chlorine  in  hydrochloric 
acid;  or  compound,  when,  though 
itself  a  compound,  it  acts  as  a 
simple  body  in  its  modes  of  com- 
bination, as  cyanogen  in  the 
cyanides. 

RA'DICAL  LEAVES  {radi.v,  a 
root).  Leaves  which  appear  to 
arise  from  the  radix,  or  root  of  a 
plant,  and  belong  to  what  are 
called  acaulescent  plants. 

RADICALS,  COMPOUND. 
Organic  radicals.  Bodies  consisting 
of  two  or  more  simple  substances 
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united  together,  and  therefore 
co7npound,  ygt  capable  of  acting, 
in  many  respects,  as  simple  bodies  ; 
that  is,  they  unite  with  sulphur, 
oxygen,  and  other  bodies,  without 
being  themselves  decomposed,  and 
form  with  them  new  cojnpounds, 
possessed  q|  acid  or  basic  pro- 
perties , 

The  names  of  the  compound  radi- 
cals, as  they  are  termed,  are 
formed  by  affixing  to  some  name 
which  denotes  their  origin  the 
termination  -yl  (uXrj,  matter) ;  thus 
ethyl  is  the  radical  of  ether,  amj/l 
of  amylic  alcohol,  acetyl  of  acetic 
acid,  henzoyl  of  benzoic  acid.  The 
termination  -yl  is  indifferently 
used,  whether  the  radical  contain 
osysfen  or  not. 

EADICALS,  DOUBLE.  A  class 
of  bodies  formed  by  the  union  of 
any  two  single  positive  radicals 
or  of  a  positive  with  a  negative 
radical.  No  double  negative  radi- 
cal has  yet  been  obtained. 

EA'DICLE  {radicula,  dim.  of 
radt;r,  a  root).  The  lower  portion 
of  the  embryo  of  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  or  the  descending  axis  of 
growth,  developing,  on  germina- 
tion, into  the  root.    See  Plumule. 

EADIO  -  CAEPO  -  METACAE- 
PEUS.  The  name  of  a  muscle 
described  as  arising  from  the  front 
of  the  radius  above  the  pronator 
qnadratus,  and  connected  with 
that  muscle  ;  and  inserted,  partly 
into  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
partly  into  the  trapezium,  and 
partly  into  the  bases  of  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  metacarpal 
bones. 

EA'DIUS.  The  spoke  of  a 
wheel ;  the  semi-diameter  of  a 
circle.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
bones  in  the  fore-arm;  so  called 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  spoke  of  a  wheel. 

EAG  TUEN80LB.    Linen  im- 


pregnated with  the  blue  dye  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  Rhizophora 
tinctoria. 

EAINBOWWOEM.  lYieEerpes 
Iris  of  Bateman ;  a  form  of  ery- 
thema, occurring  in  small  circular 
patches,  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  concentric  rings  of  different 
colours, — like  a  rainbow. 

EALE.  A  French  term  denoting 
a  rhonchus  or  rattle,  heard  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope.  See 
Auscultation. 

EAME'NTA  \radere,  to"  scrape 
off).  Filings;  as  of  iron,  or  of 
tin.  In  botany,  the  term  denotes 
the  thin,  brown,  foliaceous  scales, 
which  appear  on  the  back  of  the 
fronds  of  many  ferns,  &o. 

EAMUS.  A  branch  of  a  tree  ; 
and,  hence,  a  branch  of  an  artery, 
as  the  ramus  anastomoticus  magnus, 
a  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 
Also,  the  lower  portion  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  ischium,  have  been,  severally, 
denominated  the  branch  or  ramus 
of  those  divisions  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum. 

EAMU'SCULE  (dim.  of  ramus, 
a  branch).  A  small  branch,  as 
those  of  the  pia  mater,  which 
penetrate  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain. 

E  A  N  C  I'D  I T  T.  The  change 
which  oils  undergo  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  owing  probably  to  fermen- 
tation, induced  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  upon  albuminoiis  matters 
present  in  the  oils,  and  causing  a 
splitting  up  of  the  fats  into  gly- 
cerine and  a  fatty  acid. 

EANI'NB  AETKEY  {rava,  a 
frog).  That  portion  of  the  Ungual 
artery,  which  runs  in  a  serpentine 
direction  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  tonguo  to  the  tip  of  that 
organ. 

EA'NULA  (dim.  of  rnno,  a  frog). 
I  Qrenouille.  Frog-tongue  ;  a  tumor 
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or  cyst  formed  under  the  tongue, 
either  by  obstruction  of  the  ducts 
of  the  sub-lingual  gland,  or  by 
dilatation  of  one  of  its  follicles. 
The  term  ia  dei-ived,  either  from 
an  imaginary  resemblance  of  the 
swelling  to  a  frog,  or  from  the 
peculiar  croaking  noise  which  the 
patient  makes  when  affected  with  it. 

EANUNCULA'CE^.  The 
Crowfoot  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  comprising  aconite,  helle- 
bore, and  other  p^nts  esteemed 
in  medicine. 

EANVIER'S  NODES.  These 
are  constrictions  found  at  regular 
intervals  on  the  fibrils  of  medul- 
lated  nerves  ;  at  each  node  the 
medullary  sheath  is  interrupted, 
while  the  external  sheath  is  con- 
tinuous. 

RAPE  OIL.  An  oil  procured 
by  expression  from  the  seed  of  the 
Brassica  napus,  or  Rape,  and  used 
in  making  ointments,  &c. 

RAPHA'NIA.  An  afiection 
supposed  to  have  beefa  produced 
by  eating  the  seeds  of  the  Rapha- 
nus  raplianistrum,  or  Wild  Char- 
lock ;  it  is  attended  with  spasm  of 
the  joints,  trembling,  &c. 

RAPHE'  {pdwToi,  to  sew). 
Bhaphe.  Literally,  a  seam.  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  lines  having 
the  appearance  of  a  seam.  By  the 
older  writers,  tiie  word  raphe  was 
used  to  denote  a  species  df  synar- 
throsis, or  almost  immovable  joint. 

1.  Raphe  corporis  callosi.  A 
linear  depression  along  the  middle 
of  the  coi-pus  callosum,  between 
two  slightly  elevated  longitudinal 
bands.  / 

2.  Raphe  perinei.  An  elevated 
line  which  runs  along  the  middle 
of  the  perineum  to  the  anus. 

3.  Raphe',  in  Botany.  A  fascicu- 
lus of  vessels  which  connects  the 

'base  of  the  ovnle  with  the  base  of 
the  nucleus,  as  in  the  orange. 


-RAT  .  • 

RA'PfEirWS  {^i-rrru,  to  sew). 
Needles ;  small  acicu^r  crystals, 
found  wfthin  the  cells  of  tljc 
parenchyma  of  certain  plants. 

RAPTUS  (rapei-e,  to  seize).  A 
forcible  seizure.  Hence  the  terms 
raptus  nervorum,  or  cramp  ;  raptus 
supinus,  or  opisthot^os ;  rajyhis 
melanchoticus,  or  y^e  paro^smal 
violence  of  lunatics. 

RAREFA'GTION  (rarus,  thin, 
facere,  to  make) .  The  act  of 
making  a  substance  thin,  or  less 
dense.  The  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  elastic  fluids,  and  denotes 
an  augmentation  of  the  intervals 
between  their  particles.  The  term 
is  used  in  opposition  to  condensa- 
tion, and  in  the  same  sense  as 
dilatation,  the  latter  term  being 
applied  both  to  fluids  and  solids. 

RA'RITT  (rarus,  thin).  A  pro- 
perty of  matter  opposed  to  density, 
and  denoting  a  thinness  or  subtilty 
of  bodies :  mercury  is  a  dense 
fluid,  ether  a  rare  one.  The  term 
rarity  is  generally  applied  to 
aeriform  bodies,  the  terms  dilata- 
tion and  expansion  being  employed 
in  speaking  of  solids  and  liquids. 

RASHES.    A  popular  term  for 
patches  of  superficial  redness  of 
,the  skin.    See  Exanthemata. 

RA'SPATO'RY  (radere,  to 
scrape).  A  surgeon's  rasp  ;  an 
instrument  for  scraping  diseased 
bones. 

RASU'RA  {radere,  to  scrape 
off).  A  rasure,  erasure,  or  scratch. 
The  raspings  or  shavings  of  any 
substance. 

RATAFI'A.  A  term  denoting  a 
sweet,  aromatic,  sjwrituous  liquor, 
drunk  at  the  ra^cation  of  an 
agreement.  Ratafias  are  prepared 
by  flavouring  sweetened  spirit 
with  various  kinds  of  fruit. 

RATTLE.  The  English  equiva- 
lent for  the  Greek  ^dyxos,  or  ^67- 
Xos,  the  Latin  rhonchus,  and  French 


rale,    denoting  vanousi 
heard   by  auscidtation,,  _ 
one  of  those  word^  of  wj^ch 

meaninij 


sa^ounf 


in- 


sound  supfsrests  tho 


the  process  termed  by  grammarians 
onomatoposia. 

EAUCE'DO  (raucus,  hoarse). 
Raucitas.  Hoarseness ;  huskiness 
of  voice  ;  rough  utterance. 

RAY  (radius,  a  shoot  or  rod). 
The  smallest  form  in  which  light 
and  caloric  are  emitted  from 
bodies.  A  roy  is  a  single  line  of 
light,  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous 
body.  A  beavi  of  liesht  is  a  body 
of  parallel  rays.  ^J^encil  of  light 
is  a  body  of  diverg^g  or  convei'g 
ing  rays.  Eays  are  distinguishe 
into — 

1.  Calorific  rays,  which  excite 
heat ;  the  highest  degree  of  caloric 
being  indicated  in  the  red  ray  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum. 

2.  Luminous  rays,  which  impart 
light ;  the  highest  degree  of  illu- 
mination being  confined  to  the 
brightest  yellow  or  palest  green  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum. 

3.  Chemical  rays,  -w^iich  cause 
neither  heat  nor  light,  but  pro- 
duce powerful  chemical  changes, 
as  that  of  darkening  the  white 
chloride  of  silver  ;  these  are  also 
termed  de-oxidizing  or  hydrogenat- 
ing  rays,  from  their  characteristic 
effect  in  withdrawing  oxygen  from 
water  and  other  oxides.  The 
greatest  chemicjul  action  is  found 
to  be  exerted  just  beyond  the  vio- 
let ray  df  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

EEA'OTION  (re,  an  inseparable 
particle,  meaning  back  or  again, 
agere,  to  act).  1.  The  resistance 
made  by  alh  bodies  to  the  action 
or  impulse  of  others  which  en- 
deavour to  change  their  state, 
either  of  motioii  or  of  rest.  2.  A 
modification  of  the  organic  pro- 
perty of  the  animal  system — a 
vital  phenomenon,  arising  from 
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See  Reageiij. 

Reaction -time. 
by  M.  Exner  to 
elapses  between  iJie  i 
a  ^imulus  on^nXor 
anwhe  conscious  Reaction.  \Th 
timlLis  different  fot  difFeren^jn' 
divicTuals,  and  the  \difference 
denoted  sciefttifically  by  the  ex- 
pression "personal  equation." 

EEA'GENT  (re,  again,  agere,  to 
act).  A  substance  which  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  any  body, 
even  in  a  minute  proportion,  in  a 
solution,  by  rendering  the  solu- 
tion turbid,  by  staining  it  sonie 
particular  colour,  or  by  deposit^ 
ing  a  precipitate.  Thus,  a  solution 
oiinitrate  of  silver  is  a  most  power- 
fim  reagent  in  detecting  chloride 
of  sodium.  The  term  reagent  is 
synonymous  with  test. 

REA'LGAR.  The  red  sulphide 
of  arsenic.  It  is  either  native,  and 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  in  China  ;  or 
factitious,  procui'ed  by  boiling  or- 
piment,  or  the  yelloti}  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  in  subliming  vessels. 

EECBIVER.  A  vessel  fitted  to 
the  neck  of  a  retort,  alembic,  &c., 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
products  of  distillation.  It  is  also 
caXled  a  refrigeratory,  fromits  cool- 
ing the  contents. 

EBCB'PTACLE.  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  the  dilated  and 
depressed  axis  of  inflorescence, 
constituting  what  is  called  the 
seat  of  the  artichoke.  But  this 
part  of  a  plant  has  received  various 
designations  with  reference  to  its 
special  office. 

1.  The  receptacle  is  sometimes 
termed  torus  or  thalamus,  with 
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and  bears  the^ame^, 
pliorum,  when  it  bears  only  the 
ovarium. 

2.  In  .the  last  case  it  may  be 
either  a  roundishystalk,  when  it 
is  called  poclogynmm  or  theccutho- 
g-um;  or  it  may  be  much  enlaced 
'and  fleshy,  with  numerous  qf  aria, 
when  it  is  named  polyphorum. 
When  lengthened  into  a  tapering 
body,  with  the  styles  adhering,  it 
bears  the  name  rostrum.  These 
terms  are  perhaps  useful  in  de- 
scribing particidar  families. 

REOEPTA'CDLUM  CHTLI. 
Cisterna  chyli,  or  Reservoir  of  Pec- 
quet. The  receptacle  of  the  chyle, 
an  enlargement  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  near  its  commencement  op- 
posite the  first  or  second  lumbar 
vertebra. 

EECIPROCAL  DECOMPOSI- 
TION. A  term  applied  by  chemists 
to  certain  cases  of  decomposition 
in  which  the  law  of  elective  affinity 
appears  to  be  reversed.  Thus, 
though  A  may  attract  B  more 
strongly  than  either  A  or  B  is 
attracted  by  C,  yet,  under  some 
circumstances,  0  may  be  em- 
ployed to  decompose  partially  the 
compound  A  B.  In  the  following 
cases  it  is  asserted  by  Berthollet, 
that  the  body  first  mentioned  in 
each  line  decomposes  a  compound 
of  the  second  and  third,  although 
its  attraction  for  the  second  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  third  for  the 

second : —  ,  i  • 

1.  Potassa  separates  sulphuric 
acid  from  baryta. 

2.  Lime  separates  sulphuric  acid 

from  potassa. 

3.  Potassa  separates  oxalic  acid 
from  lime. 


4.  Nilric  acid  separates  lime 
f  ^m  oSilic  acid. 

REC%INA'TION  {reclinare,  to 
turn  backward).  The  operation 
of  turning  a  cataract,  so  as  to 
change  the  position  of  its  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces,  so  that  the 
anterior  surface  becomes  the  upper 
one,  and  the  posterior  surface  the 

lower  (me. 

RECREMENT  I'TIOUS 
FLUIDS  (re,  an  inseparable  par- 
ticle denoting  bacfc,  and  cernere,  to 
separate).  Those  secreted  fluids 
which  are  retained  in  the  body 
for  useful  f^rposes,  as  those  of 
■  the  liver,  th^^ancreas,  &c. 

RECRUDE'SCENCE  {recrudes- 
cere,  to  become  raw  again ;  of 
tyowncZs,  to  open  afresh).  The  re- 
curring of  the  severity  of  a  disease 
after  temporary  remission. 

RECTIFICA'TION.  The  repeat- 
ing of  a  distillation  or  sublima- 
tion several  times,  in  order  to 
render  the  substance  purer  and 
finer. 

RE'CTIFIED  SPIRIT.  Spiritus 
rectificatus.  Alcohol,  with  16  per 
cent,  of  water  ;  obtained  by  recti- 
fication. 

RECTI'TIS.  An  unclassical 
word  for  inflammation  of  the  rec- 
tum.   See  Proctitis. 

RE'CTOCELE  (rectum,  and 
K-qKv,  a  tumor).  An  unclassical 
term,  denoting  protrusion  of  the 
rectum,  occasioned  by  prolapsus 
of  the  walls  of  the  vagina.  It  is 
termed  vaginal  rectocele. 

RECTO'TOMT  (rectum,  and 
TO/XT],  section).  An  unclassical 
term  for  section  of  the  rectum. 
By  "linear  rectotomy,"  is  meant 
a  section  of  the  stricture  and  all 
the  rectum  below  it,  including 
the  anus. 

RECTUM  (rectus,  straight).  The 
straight  gut,  the  last  of  the  in- 
testines, extending  from  the  last 
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lumbar  vertebra  to  the  amis.  The 
name  is  takeu  from  the  old  ana- 
tomists, whose  descriptions  were 
derived  from  examination  of 
brates.  It  has  beea  called  ciir- 
vum ! 

Rectitis  is  an  unclassical  term 
for  inflammation  of  the  rectum, 
and  may  be  conveniently  replaced 
by  the  term  proctitis  (from  irpaiK- 
rSs,  anus).  Occasionally  the  word 
rectostenosis,  for  rectal  stricture, 
may  be  seen  ;  proctostenosis  would 
here  be  the  correct  term. 

RECTUS  {straight). _  The  name 
of  several  muscles  ;  viz. — 

1.  Rectus  superior,  arising  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  optic  fora- 
men, and  inserted  into  the  su- 
perior and  fore  part  of  the  sclero- 
tica. It  is  also  named  attollens, 
or  levator  oculi,  from  its  office  of 
raising  the  eye  ;  and  superhus,  as 
giving  an  expression  of  pride.  Its 
antagonist  is  the  — 

2.  Rectus  inferior,  arising  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  optic  fora- 
men, and  inserted  opposite  to 
the  preceding  muscle.  It  is  also 
named  deprimens  oculi,  from  its 
drawing  the  eye  downwards  ;  and 
humilis,  as  giving  an  expression 
of  modesty. 

3.  Rectus  internus,  arising  from 
the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  eye.  It  is  also  named  ad- 
ducens,  from  its  drawing  the  eye 
towards  the  nose  ;  and  bibitorius, 
from  its  directing  the  eye  to  the 
cup,  in  drinking.  Its  antagonist 
is  the — 

4.  Rectus  externus,  arising  from 
the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of 
the  eye.  It  is  also  named  abductor 
oculi,  from  its  turning  the  eye 
outwards ;  and  indi'jnabundus,  as 
giving  an  expression  of  scorn. 

5.  Rectus  capitis,  the  name  of 


five  muscles  arising  from  the 
upper  cervical  vertebrae,  and  in- 
serted into  the  occipital  bone. 
These  are  the  R.  capitis  anticus 
major ;  the  R.  capitis  anticus  mi- 
nor ;  the  R.  capitis  lateralis ;  the 
R.  capitis  posticus  major  ;  and  the 
R.  capitis  posticui  minor. 

6.  Rectus  abdominis,  arising  from 
the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  the 
three  inferior  true  ribs  and  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  It  pulls  down 
the  ribs  in  respiration,  &e. 

7.  Rectus  femoris,  arising  by  two 
heads  from  the  iliamand  acetabu- 
lum, and  inserted  into  the  patella ; 
it  is  sometimes  called  rectus  cruris. 
It  extends  the  leg,  &c. 

RECURRENT  (recurrere,  to  run 
back).  The  designation  of  abranch 
of  the  posteriortibial  artery;  and 
of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves — 
a  portion  of  the  par  vagum. 

RED  FIRE.  A  pyrotechnical 
compound  of  nitrate  of  strontia, 
sulphur,  antimony,  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  which  burns  with  a  red 
llame.  It  is  liable  to  explode  spon- 
taneously. 

REDG-DM.  Red  Gum-rash.  Red- 
gown.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Strophulus  intertinctus.  Dr.  Willan 
says  that  this  is  a  corruption  of 
the  term  R,ed-gown,  its  variegated 
plots  of  red  upon  a  pale  ground 
being  supposed  to  resemble  a  piece 
of  red  printed  linen ;  it  is  a  form 
of  eczema,  consisting  of  several 
scattered  discrete  red  and  itching 
papules,  found  in  children,  and 
affecting  chiefly  the  back  and  ex- 
tensor surfaces. 

RED  LEAD.  Minium.  An  oxide 
of  lead  with  a  fine  red  colour,  with 
a  shade  of  yellow.    See  Plumbum. 

RED  PRECIWTATE.  The  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  or  mercuric 
oxide.    Sec  Fre.cipita.te. 

RED  SANDERS.  The  wood  of 
the  Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  yield- 
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ing  a  red  colouring  matter,  which 
is  a  resin. 

EEDIA.  Brood-Nurse.  One  of 
the  earliest  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Trematoda.  Within  the 
Eedia  are  developed  numerous 
larvao  (Cercarim). 

EEDU'CTION  {reducere,  to 
bring  back).  1.  A  c/iemical  pro- 
cess, also  called  revivification,  by 
which  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  allied 
elements  are  separated  from  a  me- 
tallic compound,  so  as  to  leave 
the  pure  metal.  The  term  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  applied  to  an  in- 
complete action  of  this  sort,  or 
even  to  the  addition  of  hydrogen. 
2.  The  term  also  denotes  a  surj/icaJ 
operation,  by  which  a  dislocated 
bone  is  restored  to  its  proper 
situation. 

EEDUPLIC'ATION  (reduplica- 
tio).  The  repetition  of  one  or 
both  sounds  of  the  heart ;  the 
second  sound  is  more  often  redu- 
plicated than  the  first. 

EEFINING.  The  act  of  puri- 
fying anything ;  particularly  the 
assaying  or  purifying  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  separating  them  from 
other  bodies  which  are  combined 
with  them. 

EEFLEX  ACTIONS  {refledere, 
to  turn  or  bend  back).  A  term 
expressive  of  the  different  in- 
fluences which  are  transmitted 
from  nerve  to  nerve,  and  were 
formerly  called  sympathetic  ac- 
tions, the  active  phenomena  of 
animal  life,  &c.  These  are  due  to 
the  change,  in  the  central  ganglia 
of  the  spinal  cord,  of  afferent 
(sensory)  into  efierent  (motor) 
impulses. 

The  term  reflej;  has  been  adoi:ited 
to  represent  the  hypothesis  of  a 
nervous  cm-rent  reflecting  itself 
on  a  central  point,  like  the  refrac- 
tion of  a  ray  of  light  on  a  mirror, 
and,   eo  to  speak,  following  an 


angle  of  incidence  which  deter- 
mines its  direction.  Eeflex  action 
exists  when  a  nervous  current, 
transmitted  by  a  sensory  nerve, 
returns  in  the  track  of  a  motor 
nerve.    See  Excito-motory. 

EEFEA'OTION  {refractus, 
broken  back).  The  property  of 
light,  by  which  a  ray  becomes 
bent,  or  refracted,  when  passing 
from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  me- 
dium, and  vice  versa.  Dr.  Herschel 
found  that  caloric  is  refracted  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law  that  re- 
gulates the  refraction  of  light. 

Double  refraction.  A  property 
of  certain  transparent  minerals, 
as  Iceland  Spar,  by  which  they 
present  two  images  of  any  object 
seen  through  them,  and  by  which 
a  ray  of  light,  after  entering  such 
a  medium,  becomes  divided  into 
two  portions,  each  of  which  pre- 
sents an  image  of  the  object. 

EEFEA'OTOEY.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  metals  yrhich.  are  with  dif- 
ficulty fusible  or  malleable. 

REFEACTD'RA  OSSIUM  (re- 
frangere,  to  break  again).  The 
re-breaking  of  bones  ;  the  repro- 
duction of  a  fracture  by  surgical 
operation. 

EEFEI'GEEANTS  (refrigerare, 
to  cool).  Temporants.  Medicines 
which  diminish  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  and  reduce  the  heat  of 
the  body,  without  any  dimimition 
of  sensibility  or  nervous  energy. 

EEFEIGERA'TOE  {refrigerare, 
to  cool).  A  chemical  vessel  filled 
with  water,  for  condensing  va- 
pours or  for  cooling  them,  as  they 
pass  through  the  worm. 

RE'GIMEN  {regcre,  to  rule).  A 
guiding  or  direction.  A  rule  of 
diet,  &c.,  prescribed  for  a  patient ; 
a  special  application  of  hygiene. 

EE'GION.  A  term  applied  to  the 
artificial  divisions  of  the  body,  as 
that  of  the  chest,  that  of  the  pel- 
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vis,  that  of  the  abdomen,  &c.  See 
Ahdominal  Regions. 

EEGIONAL.  Belonging  to  a 
region,  as  regional  anatomy,  i.e. 
the  description  of  all  structures 
found  in  one  region  of  the  body, 
and  of  their  relations  to  each  other. 

RE'GIUS  (rex,  regis,  a  king). 
Royal ;  a  term  used  by  way  of 
distinction.  1.  Regius  morbus  is 
icterus  or  jaundice,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  King's 
Evil  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
denotes  scrofula.  2.  Regia  aqxm 
is  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  the 
muriatic  acids,  so  named  from  its 
property  of  dissolving  gold,  the 
king  of  metals. 

REGMA.  This  term  is  described 
in  its  proper  place.    See  Rhegma. 

REGNUM  PROTI'STICUM 
(irpciTttTTOs,  the  very  first,  the  first 
of  the  first).  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  Ernst  Hseckel  to  an  interme- 
diate kingdom,  a  sort  of  no-man's- 
land,  established  by  him  for  the 
reception  of  those  debatable  or- 
ganisms which  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely or  positively  classed  either 
amongst  vegetables  or  animals. 

EE'GULUS  (rex,  regis,  a  king). 
A  name  originally  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  metallic  matters 
when  separated  from  other^  sub- 
stances by  fusion,  from  their  ex- 
pectation of  finding  gold,  the  king 
of  metals,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible. It  has  since  been  applied 
to  the  metal  extracted  from  an 
ore,  as  regulus  of  antimony,  of  co- 
balt, &c.  By  the  term  "reguline" 
metal  is  meant  that  which  pos- 
sesses the  ordinary  or  more  per- 
fect metaiUc  qualities  of  the  metal. 

REGURGITA'TION,  The  ac- 
tion by  which  a  gas  or  a  liquid 
passes  from  the  stomach  into  the 
mouth  without  effort,  as  in  the 
vomiting  of  food  by  infants  ;  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  back-flow,  i.e.  in 


a  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the 
natural  current,  of  blood  through 
incompetent  valvular  orifices. 

REIL,  ISLAND  OF.  A  de- 
signation of  a  small  isolated  cluster 
of  convolutions  found  within  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

REINSCH'S  TEST.  Atest  for 
the  detection  of  arsenic  in  mixed 
solutions.  It  consists  in  boiling 
slips  of  metallic  copper  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  filtered  liquor;  the 
copper-slips  will  probably  be 
coated  with  arsenic,  and  are  then 
to  be  collected,  dried,  placed  m 
a  test-tube,  and  the  tube  heated, 
when  arsenic,  quickly  changing 
to  arsenious  acid,  by  further  ap- 
plication of  heat,  sublimes. 

REISSNER'S  MEMBRANE. 
A  delicate  membrane  which  sepa- 
rates the  scala  vestihuli  from  the 
canalis  cochlece. 

RELAPSING  FEVER.  Famine- 
fever.  "A  continued  fever  of 
short  duration,  characterized  by 
absence  of  eruption,  and  an  abrupt 
relapse, occurring  after  an  interval 
of  about  a  week."— -Nnm.  of  Dis.  It 
has  been  called  the  "  yellow  fever 
of  the  British  Islands." 

RELAXA'NTIA  DEPRIME'N- 
TI A.  Depressingrelaxants ;  agents 
which  depress  and  lower  the  to- 
nicity of  the  fibre,  and  thereby 
cause  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
and  other  tissues.  They  comprise 
the  nauseating  emetics,  the  seda- 
tives, and  the  ana3Sthetica  pneu- 

matica.  _ 

RELAXA'TIO  UTERL  E-e- 
laxation  of  the  uterus  ;  a  partial 
descent  of  the  uterus,when  it  falls 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  vagina. 

REMli'DIUM  (re,  and  medert, 
to  heal).  That  which  heals  again; 
an  agent  used  in  pulliatiug  or 
curing  diseases.    Remedies  are 
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psycliical  or  mental,  and  somatical 
or  corporal. 

REMISSION  {remitter  e,  to 
remit).  A  cessation  of  febrile 
symptoms  occurring  between  the 
accessions  of  remittent  fever. 
Also,  a  diminution  of  the  symptoms 
of  continuous  fever. 

REMITTENT  DISEASE.  A 
term  applied  to  a  disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  type,  and 
denoting  that  it  has  alternate 
augmentation  and  diminution,  but 
no  complete  cessation,  of  its 
symptoms. 

REMITTENT  FEVER  {remit- 
tere,  to  abate).  "A  malarious 
fever,  characterized  by  irregular 
repeated  exacerbations,  the  remis- 
sions being  less  distinct  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  fever. 
It  is  accompanied  by  functional 
disturbance  of  the  liver,  and  fre- 
quently by  yellowness  of  skin." — 
Nom.  of  Dis.  The  species  may  be 
distinguished  into — 

1.  The  Mild  Remittent,  or  Gastric 
fever  of  Frank,  so  termed  from  its 
being  usually  preceded  by  some 
affection  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  remittent  fever  of  infancy,  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  worms,  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  this  species. 

2.  The  Malignant  Remittent,  of 
which  there  are  four  varieties ; 
viz. — 

o.  The  Autumnal  Remittent,  or 
the  fehris  continua  gastrica 
of  Frank. 

p.  The  YeUow  Fever,  so  de- 
nominated from  the  lemon 
or  orange  hue  presented  by 
the  whole  surface  of  the 
body ;  this  is ,  the  fehris 
gastrico-nervosa  of  Frank. 

y.  The  Burning  Remittent,  de- 
nominated cansus  by  Hip- 
pocrates ;  and  by  Frank, 
fehris  gastrico  -  inflammato- 
ria,  from  its  being  usually 


accompanied  with  much  dis- 
turbance of  the  "stomach  and 
intestines. 
S.  The  Asthenic  Remittent,  in- 
clining to  a  deep  nervous 
depression,  sensorial  debi- 
lity, or  a  typhous  charac- 
ter ;  of  this  kind  were  the 
noted  epidemic  of  Breslau, 
the  hybrid  fever  of  Blane, 
&c. ;  the  malignant  pestilen- 
tial fever  of  Chisholm,  &c.  &o. 
3.  Various  names   have  been 
assigned  to  remittent  fever  from 
the  localities  in  which  it  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  complications  aris- 
ing from  those  localities.  Hence, 
remittent  fever  has  been  variously 
described  under  the  names  Wal- 
cheren  fever,  Mediterranean  fever, 
Jungle  or  Hill  fever  of  the  East 
Indies,  Bengal  fever.  Bilious  remit- 
tent of  the  West  Indies,  Sierra 
Leone  fever,  African  fever,  &c. 

REMOTE  CAUSES.  Another 
term  for  Predisposing  Causes. 

REN  ;  RE'NES  (^e'o),  to  flow) . 
The  reins,  or  kidneys  ;  the  secret- 
ing organs  of  the  urine.  Hence 
the  term  renal  is  applied  to  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  kidney. 
See  Emulgents  and  Casts, 

1.  Renes  succenturiati.  CapsulBe 
atrabiliarias,  or  the  supra-renal 
capsules  ;  two  small  bodies  placed 
above  the  kidneys,  and  embracing 
their  upper  extremity;  they  are 
hollow  and  oval  in  the  adult, 
prismatic  and  granulated  in  the 
foetus.    See  Succenturiatus. 

2.  Renes  adiposi,lardacei.  Terms 
employed  in  describing  "  Bright's 
disease."  Renes  multifidi  denotes 
lobulated  kidney;  renes  mohiles, 
movable  kidney. 

RE'NCULUS  (dim.  of  ren,  the 
kidney).  The  name  of  each  dis- 
tinct lobe  of  the  kidney,  in  the 
embryo  of  the  mammalia  and  of  the 
human  subject. 
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RENNET.  A  fluid  made  by 
infusing  the  rentiet-hafj,  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fourth  sto;iiach 
of  the  calf,  in  hot  water.  It  con- 
tains a  special  ferment,  which  has 
the  property  of  coagulating  milk. 

REPE'LLENTS  {repellere,  to 
drive  back).  Repercussives.  Reme- 
dies for  subduing  inflammation  or 
tumefaction  of  superficial  parts. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  sti- 
mulant method  of  treatment. 

REPERCU'SSION  (repereussio, 
a  striking  back,  reflection).  A 
Latin  term  which  seems  sufficiently 
to  express  what  the  French  denote 
by  '•  ballottement."  See  Ballotte- 
ment. 

RE'PLICATE  {repUcatus,  folded 
back).  A  form  of  vernation  or 
ajstivation,  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  is  curved  back  and 
applied  to  the  lower,  as  in  aconite. 

RE'PLUM.  A  leaf  of  a  door.  A 
term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
frame-work  formed  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  sutures  of  a  carpel 
from  the  valves,  as  in  Carmichaelia. 

RE'PRIMENTS  {reprimere,  to 
restrain).  Sistentia.  Remedies  for 
fluxes,  as  cerebro-spinals,  astrin- 
gents, and  acrid  stimulants. 

REPRODU'CTION  {reproducere, 
to  produce  again).  A  term  com- 
prising all  those  functions  by  which 
new  individuals  are  produced,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  tlie  species  is 
secured.  The  several  modes  of 
reproduction  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Generation. 

REP  U'LSION  {repellere,  to  drive 
away).  A  term  denoting  certain 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
matter,  antagonistic  to  those  of 
Attraction.  Generally  defined,  it 
is  that  power  by  which  bodies,  or 
the  particles  of  bodies,  are  made 
to  recede  from  one  another,  and  it 
occurs  in  molecules,  and  also  in 
masses  of  matter. 


RESE'CTION  {resecare,  to  cut 
off).  The  surgical  opei-ation  for 
removing  the  articular  extremity 
of  a  bone,  or  of  the  ends  of  bones 
in  a  false  articulation. 

RESI'NA.  Resin  ;  the  residue 
of  the  distillation  of  the  turpentines 
from  various  species  of  Pinus  and 
Abies.  When  the  product  contains 
a  little  water,  it  is  opaque,  and  is 
termedi/eWow.and  sometimes  lu/iiie 
resin;  when  the  water  is  expelled, 
it  becomes  transparent  resin  ;  at  a 
still  higher  degree  of  distillation, 
it  becomes  Iroivn  or  hlack  resin,  or 
colophony. 

RESOLUTION  {resolvere,  to 
relax) .  The  subsidence  of  inflam- 
mation without  abscesses,  ulcera- 
tion, mortification,  &c.  Also,  the 
dispersion  of  swellings,  indura- 
tions, &c.  Besolutio  uteri  is  atony 
of  the  uterus,  an  affection  con- 
nected  with  parturition. 

RESOLVENT  {resolvere,  to 
loosen).  Discutient.  A  substance 
employed  to  discuss  inflammatory 
and  other  tumors. 

RESORCIN.  Metadiphenol.  A 
substance  prepared  from  galbanum 
and  other  gum-resins  by  fusion 
with  caustic  potash.  The  name  is 
derived  partly  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  procured  from  a  resin,  and  partly 
because  it  has  some  similarity  to 
orcin,  a  peculiar  substance  derived 
from  archil. 

RESO'RPTION  (resorhere,  to 
suck  back,  to  swallow  again) .  Re- 
absorption  ;  a  retrogressive  change 
which  takes  place  in  a  tubercle 
after  it  has  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment. It  is  probably  always  pro- 
ceded  by  necrosis. 

RESPIRATION  (respiratio, 
breathing  back  ;  peuorally,  breath- 
ing). The  function  of  breathing; 
;  the  function  by  moans  of  which 
the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  tho 
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atmosphere.  It  consists  of  two 
acts,  viz. — 1.  Inspiration,  which 
generally  takes  place  about  seven- 
teen, times  in  a  minute,  thirty  cubic 
inches  of  air  being  the  quantity 
usually  inspired  at  each  time ;  and 
2.  Expiration,  which  takes  place 
alternately  with  the  preceding  act, 
the  quantity  of  air  usually  expired 
being  the  same  as  that  which  is 
inspired. 

1.  Respiration,  diaphragmatic  ; 
respiration,  costal.  These  terms 
indicate  the  separate  but  concur- 
rent action  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  intercostals  in  the  function  of 
respiration — the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  tlie  external 
intercostals,  and  its  relaxation  as 
that  of  the  contraction  of  the 
internal  intercostals. 

2.  Respiration,  artificial.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  circulation 
in  cases  of  asphyxia,  by  inflation 
from  the  mouth  of  an.  assistant,  by 
the  bellows,  by  the  split  sheet,  by 
the  "Mai-shall  Hall  method,"  by 
the  "  Silvester  method,"  by  the 
Howard  "Direct  Method,"  &c. 

3.  Tidal  and  Residual  Air  in 
Respiration.  1.  The  amount  of 
air  which  always  remains  in  the 
lungs,  varies  from  75  to  100  cubic 
inches,  and  is  called  residual  air. 
2.  About  as  much  more  remains  in 
the  chest,  after  an  ordinary  expi- 
ration, and  is  called  supplemental 
air.  3.  In  ordinary  breathing,  be- 
tween 20  and  30  cubic  inches  pass 
in  and  out,  and  may  be  called  tidal 
air:  4.  By  taking  the  deepest  pos- 
sible inspiration,  another  100  cubic 
inches  may  be  added,  and  this  is 
called  complemental  air.  Thus,  the 
residual  and  the  supplemental  air 
are,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
stationary ;  the  tidal  air,  alone, 
leaves  the  lungs  and  is  renewed  in 
ordinary  respiration. — Huxley. 


RESPIRATORY  NERVES.  A 
series  of  nerves  proceeding  from  a 
narrow  white  fasciculus,  situated 
between  the  corpus  olivare  and  the 
coi'pus  restiforme,  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  supposed  by  Bell  to  be 
analogous  in  their  functions. 

RESPIRATORY  TRACT.  A 
narrow  white  band,  situated  behind 
the  corpus  olivare,  and  descending 
along  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lateral  sulcus. — Bell. 

RB'STIFORM  (restis,  a  cord, 
forma,  likeness).  A  term  applied 
to  two  posterior  cord-like  processes 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

RESTO'RATIVES.  A  term 
applied  to  articles  of  diet,  or 
medicines  which  have  the  effect  of 
supj)lying  some  defective  element 
of  the  blood. 

RESUSCITA'TION  (resuscitare, 
to  rouse  again) .  The  act  of  reviv- 
ing, or  recovering  life ;  the  resto- 
ration of  suspended  animation, 
whether  arising  from  disease  or  as 
a  result  of  asphyxia.  See  Revivi- 
fication. 

RE'TE.  A  net ;  a  vascular  net- 
work, or  plexus  of  vessels. 

1.  liete  mirabile.  The  fine  vascu- 
lar net-work  which  results  when 
an  artery,  as  the  intra-cranial  por- 
tion of  the  internal  carotid  in  some 
animals,  suddenly  breaks  up  in- 
to numerous  small  anastomosing 
branches. 

2.  Rete  miralile  Malpigliii.  The 
fine  net-work  of  the  extremities  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries. 

3.  Rete  mucosum.  Rete  Mal- 
pighianum.  A  mucous  net-work  ; 
a  designation  of  the  soft  inner 
stratum  of  the  epidermis  or  cuticle, 
containing  the  colouring  particles 
of  the  skin,  described  by  Malpighi 
as  a  distinct  membrane.  It  neither 
is  a  net-worlc,  nor  is  it  mucous,  but 
cellular. 
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4.  Rete  testis.  A  net-work  of 
miuute  tubes,  formed  by  the  vasa 
recta,  and  running  upwards  into 
the  substance  of  the  mediastinum. 

5.  Rete   vasciilosum,    or  plexus 
retiformis.  Names  sometimes  given  j 
to  the  corpus  cavernosumvaginEe. 

EKTETSITION  {retinere,  to  hold  ; 
back).  Accumulation  of  matters 
intended  for  excretion,  as  of  the 
nrine  within  the  bladder.  The 
degrees  of  the  affection  have  been 
disliinguished  by  the  terms  dysu- 
ria,  strangm-ia,  and|ischuria.  See 
Ischuria. 

Retentio  secunclarum.  Retention 
of  the  placenta,  from  atony  of  the 
uterus,  from  irregular  or  hour-glass 
contraction,  or  from  preternatural 
adhesions. 

RETI'CULATE  VENATION 
{reticulatus,  in  the  form  of  a  reti-  \ 
culum,   or  little   net).    A   term  ^ 
applied  to  the  netted  arrangement , 
of  the  veins  in  leaves  of  plants 
which  have  exogenous  stems,  as  \ 
distinguished   from  the   parallel  j 
arrangement  of  the  veins  which  j 
characterizes  plants  with  endo-  j 
genous  stems.  j 
RETIFO'RMIS   (rete,  a  net,  j 
forma,  likeness).   Net-like  ;  a  name 
given  by  De  Qraaf  to  the  erectile  j 
spongy  tissue  of  the  vagina.    The  | 
term  retiform  is  also  applied  to  a 
coat  of  the  eye,  characterized  by 
net-like  lines  and  interstices.  i 
RE'TINA   {rete,  a  net).  The. 
transparent,   colourless,    7iet-\ike  \ 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  | 
inner  surface  of  the  eye,  whereupon  j 
the  images  of  objects,  being  as  it 
were  painted,  are  conveyed  to  the  \ 
common  sensorium  of  the  brain, 
where  the  mind  views  and  con- 
templates  them.    It   consists  of 
several  layers ;  these  are  from  with- 
out inwards  the  pigmentary,  the 
columnar  (layer  of  rods  and  cones), 
the  outer  nuclear,  the  outer  molecu- 


lar, the  inner  nuclear,  the  inner 
molecular,  the  ganglionic,  and  the 
nerve-fibre  layers. 

1.  Retina, floating.  A  disease  of 
the  eye  in  which  the  retina  is 
detached  from  the  choroid. 

2.  Retinitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
retina.  The  term  is  unclassical, 
and  some  writers  have  accordingly 
adopted  the  word  dictijitis,  from 
SUtvou,  a  net.  See  Amphihles- 
troides. 

3.  Retinoscopy.  See  Keratoscopy. 

4.  Retinal  purple.  The  purple 
colouring  matter  found  in  the 
columnar  layer  of  the  retina  ;  it  is 
bleached  by  the  action  of  light,  and 
renewed  by  the  action  of  the  adja- 
cent retinal  pigments  ( Kiihne). 

RETINA'CULUM  {retinere,  to 
hold  back).  Anything  by  which 
another  thing  is  held  back.  1.  An 
instrument  employed  in  amputa- 
tion. 2.  The  term  rctinacula  is 
applied  to  some  granular  bands  by 
means  of  which  the  ovulum  is 
attached  to  the  parietes  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle. 

RETINA'PHTHA.-  Toluen.  A 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
contained  in  turpentine. 

RETINASPHA'LTDM.  Retinite. 
A  substance  consisting  partly  of 
[  bitumen,  and  partly  of  resin,  found 
associated  with  the  brown  coal  of 
Bovey,  in  Devonshire, 
i  RE'TORT.  Aglobular  vessel  of 
glass,  &c.,  with  a  long  neck  bended 
on  one  side,  used  for  distillation. 

RE'TOSE  {rete,  a  net).  A  term 
formerly  applied  by  Lindley  to  a 
division  of  endogens  which  have 
reticidated leaves,  as  smilax.  Their 
mode  of  growth  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  endogens  m 
general,  and  the  species  composing 
this  group  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  mass  of  Endoijens,  as 
Homoiicnx  to  tho  mass  olExogens. 
RBTRA'CTION   {rctrahero,  to 
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draw  back  or  up).  Tlie  state  in 
which  a  part  is  drawn  backward 
towards  the  centre  of  the  body,  as 
of  the  testes ;  or  upward,  as  of  the 
thigh. 

RETRA'CTOE  {retrahere,  to 
draw  back).  A  piece  of  linen 
employed  in  amputation  for  draw- 
ing the  divided  muscles  upward, 
and  thus  keeping  every  part  of  the 
wound  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 
Blunt  hooks  for  keeping  the  edges 
of  a  wound  apart. 

RE'TRAHENS  AURIS  {retra- 
Jiere,  to  draw  back).  A  name 
given  to  the  posterior  auris  mus- 
cle, from  its  action  of  drawing 
hack  the  ear. 

RETROOE'DENT  GOUT.  A 
variety  of  irregular  gout,  in  which 
the  local  malady  is  suddenly 
checked,  and  some  acute  affec- 
tion attacks  an  internal  organ,  as 
the  stomach,  heart,  or  brain. 

RETRO'PERITONI'TIS.  In- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue 
lying  behind  the  peritoneum. 

RETRO-PHARYNGEAL  AB- 
SCESS. The  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  loose  areolar  tissue, 
situated  between  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  spine. 

RE'TRO-VAC  C  INA'TION 
(retro,  backward).  The  act  of 
passing  the  vaccine  lymph  again 
through  the  cow. 

RETRO  VE'RSIO  UTERI  (retro, 
backward,  vertere,  to  turn).  Uterus 
resupinatus.  A  morbid  inclination 
of  the  uterus  backward.  When 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  bent 
backward,  so  as  to  descend  as 
low  as  the  os,  and  to  lie  in  the 
recto-uterine  poiich,  this  condi- 
tion is  termed  retroflexio  uteri. 

RE'USSITE.  A  substance  con- 
sisting of  several  sulphates,  aud 
occurring  in  the  form  of  a  mealy  | 


efflorescence  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  about  Seidlitz  and 
Seidschutz. 

REYERBERA'TORY  {rever- 
herare,  to  beat  back  again).  A 
term  applied  to  that  kind  of 
furnace  in  which  the  flame  is 
driven  back,  or  prevented  from 
rising. 

RB'VERIE  [reverie,  Fr.  from 
rever,  to  di-eam).  Waking  dream; 
a  train  of  ideas  occurring  in  the 
waking  state,  and  characterized 
by  inactivity  of  the  attention  to 
the  impressions  of  surrounding 
objects.  Mason  Good  describes 
three  kinds  of  this  mental  aberra- 
tion, viz. — • 

1.  Absence  of  mind,  in  which 
the  attention  is  truant,  and  does 
not  yield  readily  to  the  dictates 
of  the  will. 

2.  Abstraction  of  mind,  in  which 
the  attention  is  riveted,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  will  itself,  to 
some  particular  theme,  uncon- 
nected with  surrounding  objects. 

3.  Brown  Stiidij,  in  which  the 
attention  has  the  consent  of  the 
will  to  relax  itself,  and  give  play 
to  whatever  trains  of  ideas  are 
uppermost.  It  is  the  studium 
inane  of  Darwin. 

REVIVIPICA'TION  (revivis- 
cere,  to  revive,  to  come  to  life 
again).  1.  In  natural  history, 
this  term  denotes  a  phenomenon 
which  occurs  in  some  animalcules, 
as  the  rotifer  redivivus,  which 
lives  in  water,  but,  after  remain- 
ing for  years  in  a  dry  state,  with 
all  its  functions  suspended,  revives 
in  a  few  minutes  on  being  placed 
in  water.  2.  In  chemistry,  the 
term  revivification  denotes  the 
process  of  reducing  a  metal  from 
its  compounds  to  the  metallic 
state. 

RE'VOLUTE  (revolutus,  rolled 
back).    A  form  of  vernation  or 
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fcstivation,  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  leaf  are  rolled  backwards 
spirally  on  each  side,  as  in  rose- 
mary. 

EEVU'LSION  (revellere,  to  pull 
away).  The  diversion  of  a  se- 
condary disease  to  a  part  remote 
from  the  seat  of  the  primary 
affection.  Eevulsion  is,  in  fact, 
derivation  at  a  distant  part. 

EHABDOMYOMA  (^dfiSos,  a 
rod,  /xus,  jxvos,  a  muscle).  A  rare 
form  of  sarcoma  containing  faintly 
striated  spindle-shaped  cells. 

EHACO'SIS  (piHuffis,  a  becom- 
ing ragged  or  wrinkled,  as  the 
skin,  when  the  flesh  under  it  is 
sunk,  Galen).  Complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis, 
followed  by  incurable  lacryma- 
tion.    See  Rhyas. 

EH  A' GAS,  pi.  EHA'GADES 
(^ayds,  a  rent  or  chink,  from 
l>riyvvij.i,  to  break).  A  crack,  chap, 
or  fissure  of  the  skin,  especially 
as  occurring  at  the  margin  of  the 
anus. 

-EHA'GIA  {l>-hyvvixi,  to  burst 
forth,  from  ^^701  or  payoi,  words 
of  the  same  meaning).  A  termi- 
nation of  words  denoting  a  burst- 
ing forth,  as  in  blenno-rrfeagza, 
the  bursting  forth  of  mucus ; 
hsemo-rr/iaf/ia,  the  bursting  forth 
of  blood,  &c.  The  letter  p,  or  r, 
is  doubled  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  whenever  it  is  preceded  by 
a  vowel,  either  in  composition  or 
declension.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  term  -Rhaia. 

EHAMNUS  CATHAETICUS. 
Common  Buckthorn ;  an  indige- 
nous plant  of  purgative  properties, 
exemplified  in  that  form  which 
has  led  to  the  designation  "  hy- 
dragogue."  The  term  "Buck- 
thorn" is  derived  from  8'pina 
cervina,  another  name  of  the 
plant. 

EHAPO'NTICIN.  Chrysophacni 


acid.  A  yellow,  crystallizable, 
tasteless  siabstance  procured  from 
the  root  of  European  rhubarb. 

EHA'TANY.  The  name  of  the 
Krameria  triandra,  a  Polygala- 
ceous  plant,  the  root  of  which 
possessed  astringent  qualities, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
tannic  and  krameric  acids. 

EHE'GMA  (^Vo-o),  to  burst). 
Ca-psula  tricocca,  A  fruit  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  cocci, 
each  of  which  bursts  from  the 
axis  or  columella  with  elasticity 
into  two  valves,  the  seeds  escap- 
ing along  the  inner  angles  of 
the  cocci,  as  in  Euphorbia.  See 
Capsule. 

EHE'ICACID  (r/tfiMTO,  rhubarb). 
The  yellow,  crystalline,  granular 
matter  of  rhubarb,  procured  from 
the  plant  by  means  of  ether  in 
Eobiquet's  displacement-appara- 
tus.   See  Chrysophanic  Acid. 

EHE'IN.  A  substance  procured 
by  heating  powdered  rhubarb 
with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and 
diluting  with  cold  water. 

EHEO'METER  (^e'o.,  to  flow, 
fxirpov,  a  measure).  A  term  em- 
ployed by  Trench  writers  as 
synonymous  with  galvanometer ; 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  an  electric  current.  On 
the  same  principle,  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  applies  the  terms— J-Zieo- 
motor,  to  an  apparatus  which  ori- 
ginates such  a  current;  rheoscope, 
to  an  instrument  which  ascertains 
the  existence  of  such  a  current ; 
rheostat,  to  the  regulator,  rheotome, 
to  the  interrupter,  and  rheotrope, 
to  the  alternate  inverter,  of  the 
electric  current.  To  these  terms 
may  be  added  rheophore,  the  car- 
rier of  the  current,  or  the  connect- 
ing wire  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus. 

RHEOSCOPIG  FEOG.  The 
name  applied  to  an  experiment 
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performed  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  so-called  "cur- 
rents of  rest  '■"  in  a  muscle.  See 
Foster's  Textbook  of  Physiology . 

RHE'UM.  Ehubarb.  The  root 
of  undetermined  species  of  Poly- 
gonaceous  plants,  gr(Wing  in 
Chinese  Thibet,  and  Tartary. 

EHEU'MA  (peifia,  a  fluxion). 
A  defluxion ;  a  flowing  down  of 
humors.    The  term  signifies  — 

1.  A  morbid  Rheum,  a  term 
formerly  synonymous  with  gutta  .- 
thus  cataract  was  called  the 
obscure  rheum,  or  gutta;  amau- 
rosis, the  transparent,  or  serene 
rheum,  or  gutta. 

2.  A  Cold,  or  febrile  defluxion 
of  the  chest.  The  old  pathologists 
distinguished  Rheuma  into  three 
species  :  that  of  the  chest,  cntar- 
rhus  ;  that  Of  the  fauces,  bron- 
chus;  and  that  of  the  nostrils, 
coryza. 

EHEU'MATISM 
a  defluxion).     A  term  derived, 
like  gout,  from  the  humoral  pa- 
thology.    The  disease  presents 
the  following  divisions  :  — 

1.  Acute  Rheumatism.  Rheu- 
matic fever.  "A  specific  febrile 
disorder,  characterized  by  non- 
suppurative inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  tissues  surrounding  the 
joints,  of  which  many  are  afiected 
at  the  same  time,  orin  succession." 

2.  Oonorrhceal  Rheumatism.  "An 
analogous  affection,  associated 
with  gonorrhoea." 

3.  Synovial  Rhexmiatism.  "A 
rheumatic  aflection,  in  which  an 
accumulation  of  non-purulent 
fluid  occurs  in  the  synovial  sacs, 
and  especially  in  those  of  the 
knee-joints." 

4.  Muscular  Rheumatism.  "Pain 
in  the  muscular  structures,  in- 
creased by  motion."  The  local  va- 
rieties are  lumbago  and  stifi'  neck. 

5.  Chronic  Rheumatism.  "Chro- 


nic pain,  stiffness  and  swelling  of 
various  joints."  Cases  attended 
with  deposit  of  urate  of  soda,  are 
referred  to  chronic  gout ;  those  in 
which  there  is  marked  distortion, 
to  chronic  osteo -arthritis. — Nom.  of 
Bis. 

RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Garrod  to 
a  chronic  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  joints,  resembling  rheu- 
matism in  some  of  its  characters, 
but  essentially  different  from  this 
disease.    See  Arthritis  deformans. 

RHEXIS  or  RHEGMA  OCULI 
{(>vbs,  a  rending,  ^^7v"a,  a  rent). 
Rupture  of  the  eye-ball.  Strictly 
siDcaking,  the  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  rupturing,  the  latter 
the  rupture  produced.  See  Pre- 
face, par.  2. 

RHINOLI'THI  ipiv,  ^LuSs,  the 
nose,  xldos,  a  stone).  Rhinoliths. 
Calculi  of  the  nasal  fossa;,  con- 
sisting of  concretions  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  mucus. 

RHINOPHY'MA  (^iV,  a  nose, 
(pvfia,  a  growth).  A  small  tumor 
on  the  nose,  consisting  of  hyper- 
trophied  skin  and  dilated  "seba- 
ceous glands. 

RH  IN  OP  LA'S  TIC  OPERA- 
TIONS (^h,  a  nose,  irXacaw,  to 
form).  The  name  given  to  two 
operations,  the  Tagliacotian  and 
the  Indian,  for  the  renewing  of 
the  entire  nose,  when  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  injury  or  disease. 

RHINORRHCE'A  (fiiu,  ^1,  6 s,  the 
nose,  ^eai,  to  flow).  Nasal  gleet. 
A  mucous  discharge  from  one  or 
both  nostrils.    See  Ozaina. 

RHINOSCLERO'MA  (ph,  ^ipSs, 
the  nose,  cKKijpaina,  induration). 
A  disease  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  upper 
lip,  characterized  by  extensive 
cell-proliferation,  resembling  the 
appearance  of  granulation-tissue. 
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RHINO'SCOPT  (^iV,  ^ifSs,  the 
nose,  (jKo-new,  to  inspect).  The  in- 
spection of  the  posterior  aperture 
of  the  nares,'  turbinated  bones, 
and  adjacent  parts,  by  means  of 
a  mirror. 

RHI'ZANTHS  {'piCa,  a  root, 
&v6o%,  a  flower).  A  class  of  para- 
sitical plants,  which,  with  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  endogens, 
seem  to  constitute  an  intermedi- 
ate form  of  organization  between 
them  and  the  lower  acrogens. 
They  are  all  of  a  fungus -like 
consistence,  with  few  traces  of 
a  vascular  system ;  the  flowers 
are  propagated  by  the  agency  of 
sexes  ;  the  seeds  have  no  embryo, 
but  consist  of  a  homogeneous, 
sporuliferousmass.  See  Sporogens. 

RHIZO'MA  (piC<^tJ.a,  the  mass 
of  roots  of  a  tree).  A  rhizome  or 
rootstock;  a  root-lihe  stem,  which 
lies  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and 
emits  roots  from  its  under  side, 
and  leaves  from  its  upper  side,  as 
in  iris. 

RHIZOPODA  (yiCa,  a  root, 
TTovs,  vo56s,  a  foot).  Those  Proto- 
zoa which  emit  pseudopodia. 

RHODEOREHE'TIN  {l>6S€tos, 
rose-coloured,  ^rjT^vr;,  resin).  Jala- 
pin.  A  jalap-resin,  obtained  from 
the  genuine  jalap-tuber  of  Exo- 
gonium  Purga,  and  assuming  a 
beautiful  crimson  colour  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

RHO'DIUM  {^6Sou,  a  rose).  A 
rare  metal  discovered  in  the  ore 
of  platinum  by  Wollaston,  in  1804, 
and  named  from  the  rose  colour 
of  its  solutions.  Used  for  the 
points  of  metallic  pens. 

-RHCEA  {-pota,  a  discharge, 
from  ^eai,  to  flow).  A  termina- 
tion denoting  a  discharge,  as 
in  dia-rr/tosa,  a  discharge  from 
the  bowels ;  cysti-rr/icB«,  a  dis- 
charge from  the  bladder,  &c.  See 
•H/iar/ia, 


RHCE'CAS  {^o-iK6s,  flowing). 
Another  term  for  epiphora,  or  the 
watering  eye. 

RHOMBOl'DEUS  (p6fiPos,  a 
rhombus,  eI5or,  a  likeness).  The 
name  of  two  muscles,  the  major 
and  the  minor,  of  the  posterior 
thoracic  region,  which  belong  in 
their  action  to  the  scapula. 

1.  Rhomhoideus  faciei.  A  mus- 
cular fasciculus  attached  to  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  ;  it  was  called  by 
Albinus  musculus  anomalus,  from 
its  being  attached  to  bone  by  both 
ends. 

2.  Rlwmhoid  nerve.  A  branch 
of  the  superior  muscular  nerves 
distributed  to  the  rhomboid  mus- 
clcs* 

r'hO'NCHUS  (p67X"y,  snoring). 
Rale  of  Laennec.  Rattling  in  the 
throat;  morbid  sounds  occasioned, 
in  respiration,  by  the  passage  of 
air  through  fluids  in  the  bronchi, 
or  by  its  transmission  through 
any  of  the  air-passages  partially 
contracted.    See  Auscultation. 

RHOTACI'SMUS  {'pwraKiCoo,  to 
make  overmuch  or  wrong  use  of 
the  letter  p  or  r) .  An  excessive 
or  faulty  use  of  the  letter  r  ;  the 
substitution  of  w  for  r,  as  when 
a  person  says,  "  wuin  seize  thee, 
u'uthless  king."  See  lotacismus 
and  Lahdacismus. 

RHD'BARB.  Rhei  radix.  The 
root  of  an  undetermined  species 
of  Rheum,  a  Polygonaceous  plant 
of  Central  Asia.  Its  purgative 
principle  is  called  rhubarbarin, 
and,  from  its  yellow  colour,  chry- 
sojihanic  acid. 

RHY'AS  [fivds,  a  disease  of  the 
eye  causing  a  continual  weeping 
dischai-ge.—  Galen).  Ulceration  of 
the  caruncula  lacrymalis.  See 
Rhacosis. 

RHY'PIA  iPyiroi,  Bordes,  filth). 
R\ypia.    Atonic  ulcer;  an  erup- 
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tion  of  large  biillas  or  blebs,  filled 
with  serum,  which  changes  to 
pus ;  a  species  of  ecphlysis  of 
Mason  Good.  The  term  suggests 
the  ill  smell  and  sordid  condition 
of  the  diseased  parts.  "  Bhypia 
escharotica  is  synonymous  with 
Pemphigus  gangrwnosus."  The 
other  species  are  supposed  to  be 
syphilitic. 

EHYTHM  (^uO/uSs,  a  measured 
motion).  The  name  given  to  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  heart's 
motions,  viz.,  systole  of  ventri- 
cles, diastole  of  ventricles,  systole 
of  auricles,  pause. 

RHY'THMIC  NUTRITION.  A 
term  by  which  Sir  James  Paget 
denotes  a  process  in  accordance 
with  the  general  laws  of  organic 
life.  All  rhythmically  acting  or- 
gans are  the  seats  of  nutritive 
processes,  and  the  successive  im- 
pairments and  renovations  of 
composition,  which  constitute  the 
process  of  nutritive  maintenance, 
are  severally  accomplished  during 
the  successive  periods  of  action 
and  of  repose,  all  exercise  being 
attended  with  impairment  of  com- 
position, such  as  can  be  repaired 
only  during  repose. 

RHYTIDO'SIS ;  RHYTIDO'MA 
(fivriSSu,  to  make  wrinkled  ;  pass, 
to  be  wrinkled).  The  former 
term  denotes  a  wrinkling  or  con- 
traction, as  of  the  eye  ;  the  lat- 
ter denotes  anything  wrinkled,  a 
wrinkle,  and  is  applied  to  a  state 
of  the  cornea  in  which  this  col- 
lapses so  considerably,  without  its 
transparency  being  affected,  that 
the  sight  is  impaired  or  destroyed. 
See  Preface,  par.  2. 

RIB.  One  of  the  long  lateral 
bones  enclosing  the  thoracic  ca- 
vity or  chest.    See  Costa. 

RICE. WATER  EVACUA- 
TIONS. The  name  familiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  genuine,  unmixed 


evacuations  in  malignant  cholera, 
when  they  consist  of  a  thin  colour- 
less serum,  closely  resembling 
water  in  which  rice  has  been 
boiled. 

RICINO'LEIN  (ricinus,  the  cas- 
tor-oil jDlant,  oleum,  oil).  A  fatty 
substance,  forming  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  castor-oil. 

RI'CINUS  COMMU'NIS  {rici- 
nus,  the  tick;  to  which  the  seeds 
of  this  plant  bear  resemblance  in 
shape  and  colour).  The  Castor, 
or  Palma  Christi;  the  seeds  of 
which  yield,  by  expression,  castoi-- 
oil.  This  plant  is  called  in  Morea, 
Agra  Staphylia,  or  Wild  Yine, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  the  vine ;  and  in  the 
Bosporus,  Kroton,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  seeds  to  the  tick- 
insect,  which  fastens  on  dogs' 
ears.  It  yields  the  ricinic,  the 
elaiodic,  and  the  margaritic  acids. 

RICKETS.  Morhus  Anglicus. 
This  term  has  been  variously  de- 
rived,— 1,  from  the  Greek  paxins, 
rhachitis ;  2,  from  a  Saxon  word, 
denoting  a  hump,  particularly  as 
applied  to  the  back ;  3,  from 
"reek,"  to  smoke;  and  4,  fi-om 
one  Ricketts  of  Newbury,  who  was 
very  successful  in  his  treatment 
of  children  w^ith  swollen  heads 
and  small  legs.    See  Rachitis. 

RIGA-BALSAM.  Baitme  de 
Carpathes,  obtained  from  the 
shoots  of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  pre- 
viously bruised,  and  macerated 
for  a  month  in  water.  The  same 
fir  yields  also  the  Brian9on-tur- 
pentine. 

Rl'GOR  (rigere,  to  be  stiff). 
Rigidity ;  a  coldness,  attended  by 
shivering  and  contraction  of  the 
skin. 

Rigor  mortis.  The  stiffening 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
which  occurs  soon  after  death ; 
in  addition  to  becoming  stiff  the 
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muscles  lose  their  elasticity  and 
extensibility,  and  exhibit  an  acid 
reaction  to  litmus  paper. 

KIM  A  GLO'TTIDIS  {rima,  a 
fissui'e).  The  fissure  of  the  glottis, 
or  the  longitudinal  aperture 
through  which  the  air  passes  into 
and  from  the  lungs.  It  is  bound- 
ed laterally  by  the  chordce  vocales. 

EING,  FKMOEAL.  An  open- 
ing bounded  in  front  by  Poupart's 
ligament,  behind  by  the  pubes, 
on  the  outer  side  by  the  femoral 
vein,  on  the  inner  by  Gimbernat's 
ligament. 

1.  External  abdominal  ring.  A 
triangular  opening  above  the  crest 
of  the  pubes,  formed  by  separa- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  obliquus  externus. 

2.  Internal  abdominal  ring.  An 
oblique  opening  in  the  fascia 
transversalis,  about  half  an  inch 
above  Poupart's  ligament. 

EI'NGENT  (ringi,  to  open  the 
mouth  wide).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  labiate  corollas,  the  lips 
of  which  are  widely  separated 
and  the  upper  one  much  arched, 
as  in  laminm.    See  Personate. 

EING  WO  EM.  "A  circular 
eruption  or  tetter  :  in  the  popu- 
lar sense  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  every  circular  or  annu- 
lated  eruption  ;  scientifically,  it 
is  limited  to  trichonosis  or  tinea 
tonsu/rans,  a  disease  in  which  the 
hair  breaks  close  to  the  skin,  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  being  eaten 
off  by  the  tinea  or  mouth-worm." 
— E.  Wilson. 

EINGWOEM  OF  THE  BODY. 
A  popular  term  for  the  lesion 
produced  by  tinea  tonsurans 
when  affecting  the  trunk  and 
limbs. 

EISO'EIUS  SANTOEI'NI(mws, 
laughter).  The  laughing  muscle 
of  Santorini ;  a  thin  muscular 
plane,  which  rises  before  the  pa- 
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rotid  gland,  and  proceeds  towards 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

EISUS  SAEDO'NICUS.  A 
symptom  of  tetanus,  in  which  the 
countenance  expresses  peculiar 
pain,  the  features  are  fixed  and 
convulsed  at  intervals,  and  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  up. 

Etymology.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  a  poisonous  herb  of 
Sardinia,  a  species  of  Eanunculus, 
which,  according  to  Dioscorides, 
when  taken  inwardly,  deprives  a 
person  of  his  understanding,  and 
causes  convulsions,  with  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth  resembling 
laughter.  Hence,  a  "Sardonic 
laugh"  became  a  common  expres- 
sion for  a  forced  laugh,  when  the 
heart  is  all  the  while  ill  at  ease. 

EIVUS.  This  term  denotes, 
not  a  river,  but  a  small  stream. 
Sanguinis  rivus  is  a  stream  of 
blood.  Pleno  rivo  is,  in  a  full 
stream,  i.e.  of  blood.  Pliny  calls 
the  veins  sanguinis  rivi.  Virgil 
has  "  plenos  spumanti  sanguine 
rivos,'"  signifying  streams  of  foam- 
ing blood. 

EOAST-BITTEE.  Assamar.  A 
peculiar  bitter  principle,  contain- 
ed in  the  crust  of  baked  bread, 
similar  to  tiiat  produced  by  the 
roasting  of  several  other'  organic 
compounds. 

EOASTING.  A  chemical  pro- 
cess, by  which  mineral  substances 
are  divided,  some  of  their  prin- 
ciples being  volatilized,  and  others 
changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them 
for  further  operations. 

EOB  (rob,  dense,  Arab).  An 
old  term  for  an  inspissated  juice 
of  ripe  fruit,  sometimes  mixed 
with  honey  or  sugar.  Rob  dauci  is 
the  expressed  juice  of  carrot-root. 

EO'BOEANT  {rohorare,  to 
strengthen).  A  medicine  whicli 
strengthens  the  system  ;  a  tonic. 

EOCE'LLA  TINCTO'EIA. 

s  s 
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Dyers'  Orchil ;  a  lichen  which 
yields  the  colouring  matter  called 
orchil  or  archil,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Kane,  the  various  substances 
named  erythryline,  erythrine, 
amarythrine,  telerythine,  and  ro- 
celline.  Litmus,  formerly  refer- 
red to  this  plant,  is  now  said  to 
be  probably  the  produce  of  Le- 
canora  tartarea. 

EOOHE-ALUM.  Roclc-alum.  A 
variety  of  alum,  originally  brought 
from  Boccha,  formerly  called 
Edessa,  in  Syria.  That  which  is 
now  sold  under  this  name  is  com- 
mon English  Alum,  artificially 
coloured.  The  term  roche  was 
probably  formed  from  a  barbarous 
Latin  word  rupia. 

EOCHELLE  SALT.  8el  de 
Seiijnette.  Tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda ;  discovered  in  1672  by 
Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Eo- 
cti  g11  g 

EOCK-OIL.  Petroleum;  a 
variety  of  liquid  bitumen  or 
mineral  oil,  frequently  found  exu- 
ding in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid 
from  rocks. 

EOCK-SALT.  Sal-gem.  The 
name  given  to  beds  of  salt  found 
at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  in 
Spain,  Poland,  &c. 

EOCK-WOOD.  The  popular 
name  for  the  ligniform  variety  of 
asbestos,  found  in  Tyrol,  &c. 

EODENT  ULCEE  {rodere,  to 
gnaw).  Lupoid  Ulcer.  Jacob's 
tflcer.  Gnawing  ulcer ;  an  ulcer 
that  spreads  in  every  direction, 
destroying  the  adjacent  textures, 
but  not  infecting  the  neighbour- 
ing glands.  It  is  synonymous 
with  a  peculiar  ulcer  of  the  eye- 
lids. Tanner  says  there  is  no 
affinity  between  rodent  ulcer  and 
lupns,  the  former  being  more 
allied  to  cancer,  the  latter  being 
a  skin  disease. 

EODS  AND  CONES.    A  terra 


applied  to  a  layer  of  minute  rod- 
like and  conical  bodies,  forming 
the  external  poi-tion  of  the  retina, 
and  occupying  about  a  quarter  of 
its  entire  thickness. 

RODS  OP  CORTI.  A  spe- 
cialized form  of  epithelial  cells 
resting  on  the  basilar  membrane 
of  the  cochlea  ;  they  are  arranged 
in  two  rows,  an  inner  and  outer, 
and  incline  to  each  other,  their 
upper  ends  being  in  contact. 

EOLLER.  A  long,  broad  liga- 
ture, used  in  surgery  for  keeping 
the  parts  of  the  body  in  their 
places.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bandage 
which  is  rolled  together  previous 
to  its  application,  and  hence  the 
application  of  a  bandage  is  called 
rolling. 

ROOT  OF  PLANTS.  That  part 
of  a  plant  which,  from  its  earliest 
period  of  germination,  tends  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
has  hence  been  designated  the 
descending  axis  of  growth.  It 
generally  consists  of  a  caudex  or 
body,  and  radicles  or  fibi-es. 

1.  The  fihroiis  root.  This  variety 
consists  of  numerous  fibres  or 
filaments,  which  are  sometimes 
simple  and  unbranched,  at  other 
times  variously  subdivided.  This 
is  generally  the  root  of  annual 
plants,  and  is  familiarly  illustrated 
by  the  root  of  Grasses. 

2.  The  conical,  fusiform,  or  taper- 
ing root.  This  variety  of  root  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  carrot  or 
parsnip.  In  the  radish,  it  is 
spindle-shaped  or  tapering  to  both 
ends.  A  modification  of  this  form 
of  root  is  the  napiform  or  top- 
shaped,  which  occurs  in  the  tur- 
nip or  turnip-radish.  [In  speak- 
ing of  the  carrot,  turnip,  and 
similar  bodies,  as  roots,  wo  arc 
merely  adopting  a  popular  term  ; 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  dis- 
tensions of  the  stem — of  a  portion 
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of  the  axis  situated  above  the 
neck.] 

3.  The  abrupt  root.  This  is  a 
tapering  root  of  which  the  lower 
or  descending  part  has  decayed, 
so  that  it  seems  as  if  bitten  off. 
A  common  example  of  this  variety- 
is  seen  in  Scabiosa  succisa,  quaintly 
termed  "Devil's-bit  Scabious,"  or 
radix  prcemorsa. 

4.  The  tuberiferous  root.  This  is 
a  fibrous  root,  to  which  are  at- 
tached fleshy  or  amylaceous 
knobs  or  tubers,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  buds,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  subterranean 
stems.  A  familiar  example  is  seen 
in  the  Potato. 

5.  The  lohiferous  root.  This  is 
a  fibrous  root,  to  which  are  at- 
tached one  or  more  masses  or 
lobes  of  cellular  tissue,  charged 
with  starch  for  the  nutriment  of 
the  future  plant.  These  curious 
roots  occur  in  orchidaceous  plants, 
and  are  of  various  forms,  being 
oblong  or  ovate,  palmate  or  hand- 
shaped,  digitate  or  finger-shaped, 
&c.  These  lobes  were  called  by 
Lindley  pseudo-tubers. 

6.  The  bulbiferous  root.  This  is 
a  fibrous  root,  surmounted  by  a 
fleshy  body  named  the  disk,  which 
supports  a  bidb,  or  pecidiar  kind 
of  bud,  as  in  the  tunicate  bulb  of 
allium,  the  scaly  bulb  of  lilium, 
&c.  [It  is  only  from  vaguely  con- 
sidering all  subterranean  parts  of 
plants  as  roots,  that  the  bulb,  the 
lobe,  and  the  tuber  have  been 
mistaken  for  roots.  The  first  is 
a  bud ;  the  others  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  stem.] 

7.  The  gramdiferous  root.  This 
is  a  root  in  which  a  great  many 
small  lobes,  having  an  eye  or  bud, 
and  consisting  of  fleshy  scales, 
grow  in  clusters,  and  are  scatter- 
ed on  the  fibres  of  the  root.  It 
occurs  in  a  very  common  plant, 
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named,  from  this  peculiarity,  Saxi- 
fraga  granulata. 

H.  The  fasciculate  root.  This  is 
a  root  composed  oiti  fasciculus  or 
bundle  of  slender  fleshy  bodies, 
issuing  from  the  neck  of  the 
plant.    It  occurs  in  Dahlia. 

EOOTSTOCK.  The  vernacular 
term  for  rhizoma.  It  resembles  a 
root,  but  is  really  a  stock  or  stem, 
as  in  iris. 

EOS  OALABEI'NUS.  Dew  of 
Calabria ;  a  designation  of  the 
officinal  manna. 

EOS  A  {rosa,  a  rose).  Rosa  Sen- 
nerti ;  rosa  Anglicana.  A  syno- 
nym of  erysipelas.  Rosa  Asturica 
is  a  synonym  of  pellagra. 

EOSA  CANINA.  Common 
Dog-rose,  an  indigenous  plant, 
the  fruit  of  which  constitutes  the 
hip  or  hep,  employed  for  the  con- 
serve. 

I.  Rosa  Gallica.  French  or 
Eed  Eose,  a  cultivated  plant,  the 
dried  petals  of  which  constitute 
the  red  rose-petals  of  the  shops. 

2.  Rosa  ceniifolia.  The  hundred- 
leaved  or  Cabbage-rose,  a  culti- 
vated plant,  the  petals  of  which 
are  the  Provins  or  Cabbage-rose- 
petals  of  the  shops.  This  rose  is 
used  for  the  distillation  of  rose- 
water,  and  for  preparing  the 
English  attar  of  roses. 

EOSA'CIC  ACID.  The  name 
given  by  Proust  to  a  peculiar 
acid,  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
lateritious  sediment  deposited  from 
the  urine  in  some  stages  of  fever. 

EOS A'LI A  (rosa,  a  rose).  Eose- 
rash ;  the  ancient  term  for  the 
modern  Scarlatina,  or  Scarlet 
Fever ;  the  enanthesis  rosalia  of 
Mason  Good. 

EOSA'NILINE.  Aniline-red.  A 
colourless  organic  base,  found 
in  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
magenta ;  its  salts  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful red  colour, 
s  2 
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EOSE.  The  name  given  in  the  ' 
West  Indies  to  a  trivial  form  of 
bucnemia  or  "  Barbadoes  le^' 
It  consists  of  a  mild  form  of  cel- 
lulitis attended  with  erythema, 
and  sometimes  assuming  a  slight 
erysipelatous  character. 

EOSE-CAMPHOE.  A  solid  oil 
of  roses,  one  of  the  two  volatile 
oils  composing  attar  of  roses;  the 
other  is  a  liquid  oil.  The  former 
is  a  stearopten,  the  latter  an 
elaopten. 

EOSE-EASH.  Cutaneous  Uush; 
False  Measles.  Popular  designa- 
tions of  Roseola. 

-  EOSENMULLEE,  OEGAN  OF. 
See  Epoophoron. 

EOSE'OLA  (roseus,  rose-colonr- 
ed).  Exanthesis  roseola.  Eose- 
rash ;  Cutaneous  blush  ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  characterized 
by  small,  red  spots,  sometimes 
forming  large  irregular  patches, 
gradually  subsiding  into  a  dull 
roseate  tint. 

EOSETTE  or  EOSE-COPPEE. 
A  term  applied  to  copper  obtained 
in  the  form  of  films,  by  running 
water  upon  the  metal  as  toughen, 
ed  in  the  laboratory. 

EOSMAEI'NUS  OFPICINA'- 
LIS.  Eosemary  ;  a  Labiate  plant 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
English  Oil  of  Eosemary.  The 
flowers  are  termed  anthos,  from 
&v6os,  a  flower,  signifying  that 
they  are  the  flowers  par  excellence ; 
just  as  we  call  cinchona  the  hark, 
and  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
poppy  opium,  or  the  juice. 

EOSSO'LIO.  An  intoxicating 
liquor,  made  at  Dantzig  from  a 
compound  of  brandy  with  certain 
plants. 

EOSTELLUM  (dim.  ofrosirwm), 
a  little  leak.  A  small  circle  of 
peculiar  shaped  booklets  situated 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  head  in 
Tosnia  solium,  T.  elliptica,  T.  nana, 


T.  echinococcus ;  it  is  not  found  in 
T.  medio canellata,  nor  in  Bothrio- 
cephalus  latus. 

EO'STEUM.  The  beak  of  birds, 
the  snout  of  beasts.  A  ridge,  also 
called  the  azygous  process,  observed 
on  the  median  line  of  the  gut- 
tural or  lower  aspect  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

EO'SULATE  (rosa,  a  rose). 
Having  the  leaves  or  other  parts 
arranged  in  clusters,  like  the 
petals  of  a  double  rose,  owing  to 
contraction  of  the  internodes  of 
the  stem. 

EOSTDEOP.  Carbnncledface; 
the  Acne  rosacea  of  Bateman. 
Shakspere,  describing  the  phy- 
siognomy of  a  hard  drinker,  tells 
us,  that  "  his  face  is  all  bubuckles, 
and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames 
of  fire."  In  Ireland  these  protu- 
berances are  called  grog  blossoms. 

EOTAL  ACTION  OF  AFFINI- 
TY. A  term  applied  to  the  in- 
ductive action  of  afiBnity,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  Voltaic  circle,  in 
which  it  assumes  a  circular 
direction  or  returns  upon  itself. 
It  is  what  has  been  commoily 
called  inductive  affinity,  from  its 
analogy  to  -magnetic  induction. 

EOTATE  (rotatus,  shaped  like 
a  roirt,  or  wheel).  Wheel-shaped; 
a  term  applied  to  a  calyx  or 
corolla,  of  which  the  tube  is  very 
short,  and  the  segments  spread, 
like  the  radii  of  a  wheel,  as  in 
b  or  ago. 

EOTA'TION(roia,awheel).  The 
motion  of  a  wheel.  The  revol- 
ving motion  of  a  limb  round  its 
axis,  as  that  of  the  cup  of  the 
radius  against  the  emineutia  capi- 
tata  of  the  humerus. 

EOTATION  IN  PLANTS.  A 
special  motion  of  the  sap  observed 
in  plants  of  low  organization.  It 
consists  in  a  special  circulation  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  interior 
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of  each  cell,  tlie  rotation  in  one 
coll  never  interfering  with  that 
in  another  cell.  This  phaenome- 
non  differs  from  cyclosis,  which 
consists  in  the  motion  of  the  latex 
in  the  cinenchymatous  vessels. 
The  two  special  motions  are  said 
never  both  to  occur  in  the  same 
species. 

ROTA'TOR  {rota,  a  wheel) .  The 
name  of  a  muscle  which  wheels 
any  part  round ;  as  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
enable  the  arm  to  perform  the 
guards  in  fencing. 

ROETHELN.  German  measles. 
Ruheofa. 

ROTI'FBRA  (rota,  a  wheel, 
ferre,  to  carry).  The  second  class 
of  the  Diploneitra,  or  Helmin- 
thoida,  consisting  of  minute, 
transparent,  soft,  aquatic  animals, 
with  distinct  muscular  and  ner- 
vous systems,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  revolving  wheels, 
produced  by  the  rapid  movement 
of  the  cilia  placed  round  the 
mouth. 

RO'TDLA  (dim.  of  rota,  a 
wheel).  A  little  wheel;  and  hence 
the  knee-pan.  Also,  a  prepara- 
tion of  sugar  and  a  volatile  oil, 
called  a  lozenge,  or  a  drop. 

ROUGEOLB  [rourje,  red).  The 
French  term  for  rubeola ;  but 
originally  applied  to  both  rubeola 
and  scarlatina,  the  two  diseases 
being  confounded  by  early 
writers. 

ROYAL  STITCH.  The  name 
of  an  old  operation  for  the  cure 
of  bubonocele.  It  consisted  in 
putting  a  ligature  under  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac,  close  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  then  tying 
that  part  of  the  sac,  so  as  to 
render  it  impervious  by  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation  thus  excited. 

RUBBING,  ALTERNATE.  A 
characteristic  designation  of  a 


peculiar  sound  of  the  heart  heard 
in  the  early  stage  of  pericarditis. 
By  Sir  T.  "Watson  it  was  called 
the  to-and-fro  sound. 

RUBB'DO  {ruber e,  to  be  red). 
A  diffused  redness,  as  that  of 
blushing. 

RUBEPA'CIENT  [ruhefacere,  to 
make  red).  A  substance  which, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  induces 
a  redness  without  blistering.  An 
embrocation  and  a  flying  blister 
are  rubefacients ;  a  blister,  long 
applied,  is  an  escharotic. 

RUBE'LLA  (dim.  of  rubeola). 
The  name  of  a  bastard  form  of 
measles,  the  rubeola  notha  of 
Babington. 

RUBE'OLA  {rubere,  to  blush). 
Rotheln.  German  measles.  The 
term  has  also  been  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  MorbiUiov  Measles, 
but  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
"Nomenclature  of  Diseases" 
(1885),  it  is  applied  only  to  German 
measles.  It  is  probably  a  distinct 
disease;  its  period  of  incubation 
is  generally  shorter  than  that  of 
measles  and  the  premonitory  fever 
often  absent,  the  rash  being  the 
first  symptom ;  the  character  of 
the  rash  varies  considerably  while 
it  is  out,  being  at  first  somewhat 
like  measles  and  afterwards  chang- 
ing so  as  to  resemble  somewhat 
that  of  scarlet  fever. 

RU'BIA  TINCTO'RUM.  Dyers' 
Madder,  the  root  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  madder  of  commerce. 
Buhian  is  the  colouring  matter. 

RUBI'DIUM.  A  metal  belong, 
ing  to  the  alkali  group,  occurring 
with  caesium,  and  discovered  by 
means  of  spectrum-analysis.  Its 
oxide  is  rubidia. 

RUBI'GO.    Mildew  in  plants. 
Also,  tho  rust  of  metals.  JErugo 
is  tho  rust  of  brass ;  ferrugo,  the 
.   rust  of  iron. 

RU'BULA  (rwlius,  a  blackberry 
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or  raspberry).  A  classical  name 
used  by  Good  instead  of  the  un- 
classical  Framhcesia  or  Yaws. 

EUCTA'MEN  {ructare  or  ructari, 
to_  belch).  A  term  synonymous 
■with  eructatio,  which,  however,  is 
rare.  They  both  denote  the  act 
of  belching  up,  as  blood,  for  in- 
stance, acid  matters,  &c.  Horace 
has  "  versus  ructatur."  We  read 
of  one  who  was  ructuosus,  full  of 
belches. 

EU'FINE  (rufus,  red).  A  red 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  salicin. 

EUGA.  A  wrinkle.  Hence, 
the  terms  rugose,  wrinkled,  and 
rugosity,  applied  to  a  wrinkled 
surface,  as  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

EUGINE  [riiginer,  Fr.  to  rasp). 
An  instrument  for  rasping — for 
removing  the  diseased  periosteum 
from  bones. 

_  RUGI'TDS  (rugire,  to  roar,  as  a 
lion).  A  roaring  of  lions,  and,  by 
transference,  a  rumbling  in  the 
bowels.    See  Borborygmus. 

EDM.  Ardent  spirit  distilled 
from  sugar-lees  and  molasses,  de- 
riving its  peculiar  flavour  from  a 
volatile  oil. 

EU'MEN.  Paunch.  The  first 
cavity  of  the  stomach  of  Eumi- 
nants;  into  it  the  food  passes 
when  first  swallowed,  and  is  re- 
gurgitated therefrom  into  the 
mouth  where  it  is  thoroughly 
masticated. 

EUMINA'TED.  A  term  applied 
to  the  albumen  of  seeds  in  certain 
cases,  in  which  it  is  perforated  in 
various  directions  by  dry  cellular 
tissue,  as  in  nutmeg. 

RUMINA'TION.  A  voluntary 
regurgitation  of  food  for  further 
mastication ;  peculiar  to  the  ox, 
sheep,  and  other  animals,  having 
numerous  stomachs;  it  is  com- 
monly called  chewing  the  cud. 


I  RUN'CINATE  {runcina,  a 
plane).  Hook-backed  ;  having  its 
segments  pointing  downwards, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  as  the  leaf 
of  taraxacum. 

EUNNER.  Flagellu77i.  A  pros- 
trate aerial  stem,  forming  at  its 
extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant, 
which  itself  gives  origin  to  new 
runners,  as  in  strawberrv.  See 
Offset. 

EUPEET'S  DROPS  (so  caUed 
from  their  being  first  brought  to 
England  by  Prince  Eupert). 
Larmes  Bataviques.  Glass-drops 
with  long  and  slender  tails,  which 
will  bear  a  smart  stroke  of  a 
hammer;  but  burst  into  atoms, 
with  a  loud  report,  if  the  surface 
be  scratched,  or  the  tip  of  the 
tail  broken  off.  They  are  made 
by  dropping  melted  glass  into 
cold  water,  which  condenses  the 
outer  surface,  and  imprisons 
the  heated  particles  while  in  a 
state  of  repulsion.  See  Bologna 
Phial. 

EU'PIA.  This  term  is  de- 
scribed in  its  correct  place.  See 
Rhypia. 

EUPTUEE  (rumpere,to  break). 
1.  A  protrusion  of  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  intestine.  2.  La- 
ceration of  the  walls  of  an  organ, 
or  of  valves,  as  in  cardiac  rup- 
ture. 

RUPTURING  or  SOLUBILITY. 
A  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the 
pericarp  of  certain  plants,  effected 
by  spontaneous  contraction,  rup- 
turing, and  perforation  of  the 
pericarp,  for  the  escape  of  the 
seeds  through  the  holes  thus 
formed,  as  in  antirrhinum  and 
camimnula. 

RUTHE'NIUM.  A  new  metal 
discovered  in  native  platinum,  and 
somewhat  resembling  rhodium, 
but  even  more  infusible. 
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S.  or  SS.,  immediately  follow- 
ing any  quantity,  in  prescriptions, 
signifies  semis,  or  half. 

SABADI'LLA.  Cecadilla.  The 
dried  irnit  of  the  Asagrasa  ofiB- 
cinalis,  imported  from  Mexico, 
and  yielding  veratria. 

SABI'NA.  Savin ;  a  species  of 
Jnniperus,  cultivated  in  Britain 
for  medicinal  purposes.  Sabince 
cacuniina,  the  fresh  and  dried 
tops. 

SA'BULOUS  {sahulum,  sand). 
Gritty  ;  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  calcareous  matter  deposited 
in  the  urine. 

'  SABU'ERA(saMtrra,  sand).  Bal- 
last for  ships,  consisting  of  sand 
or  gravel.  Hence  the  term  has 
been  applied  to  the  sordes  which 
accumulates  on  the  tongue,  or 
on  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach. 

SABURRA'TION  {sahurra, 
sand).  Arenatiofi.  Psamviismus. 
Sandbathing;  the  application  of 
hot  sand  enclosed  in  a  bag  or 
bladder  to  a  part  of  the  body. 

SAC  (saccus,  a  bag).  A  term 
applied  to  a  small  natural  cavity, 
as  the  lacrymal  sac  ;  or  to  a  mor- 
bid cavity,  as  a  hernial  sac. 

Sac  of  the  embryo.  The  name 
given  by  A.  Brongniart  to  the  in- 
nermost integument  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  seed,  the  amniotic  vesicle 
of  Malpighi,  the  quintine  of  Mir- 
bel,  &c. 

SACCHARIPIGA'TION.  Con- 
version into  sugar,  as  of  starch 
when  acted  on  by  saliva,  or  by  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid. 

SA'CCHARUM  {(rdiixapof). 
Sugar  ;  a  substance  prepared  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  Sacoharum 
ofEcinarum,  or  Sugar-cane.  Raw 


or  Muscovado  sugar  is  the  dry, 
crystallized  sugar,  after  the  mo- 
lasses or  uncrystallizable  portion 
has  been  drawn  off.  Refined  or 
loaf-sugar  is  the  product  of  boil- 
ing a  solution  of  raw  sugar  with 
white  of  eggs  or  the  serum  of 
bullock's  blood. 

1.  Saccharum  lactis.  Siigar  of 
milk;  a  crystallized  sugar  ob- 
tained from  the  whey  of  milk  by 
evaporation. 

2.  Saccharum  Saturni.  Plumbi 
acetas.  Sugar  of  lead.  Acetate 
of  lead. 

3.  Sacchari  fax.  Treacle;  the 
prepared  impure  juice  of  the  Sac- 
charum officinarum  or  Sugar-cane. 
See  Foix. 

4.  Saccharic  acid.  Osalhydric 
acid.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  either 
cane-  or  grape-sugar.  Its  salts  are 
termed  saccharates. 

5.  Saccharometer.  A  hydrometer 
for  determining  the  density  of 
syrups,  graduated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Baume's  acidimeter.  ^ 

6.  Saccholactic  acid.  An  acid 
first  obtained  from  sugar  of  milk, 
now  generally  known  as  mucic 
acid. 

7.  Sacchulmin.  A  crystalline 
sulDstanoe,  obtained  by  boiling 
cane-sugar  in  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric, hydro-chloric,  or  nitric 
acid. 

SACCHAROMY'CES  {ffdicxapof, 
ixvicqs,  a  fungus).  The  yeast  fun- 
gus ;  so  called  because,  when  ad- 
ded to  a  saccharine  liquid,  it  o.x- 
cites  alcoholic  fermentation. 

SA'CCULUS  (dim.  of  saccuf<,  a 
bag).  A  little  bag.  The  miniite 
vesicular  bags,  constituting  the 
adipose    membrane,    wero  do- 
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scribed  by  Malpighi  as  mem- 
branoiis  saccuU,  and  by  Mor- 
gagni  as  sacculi  pinguedinosi.  See 
Aneurysm,  Sacculated. 

1.  Sacculus  laryngis.  A  poucb 
extending:  iipwards  from  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  larynx  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

2.  Sacculus  mucosiia.  A  mucous 
sac,  lying  behind  the  tendon  of 
the  rectus  femdris. 

3.  Sacculus projmus  The  smaller 
of  the  two  sacs  of  the  vestibulum, 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  The  larger  sac 
is  called  sacculus  vel  utriculus 
communis. 

SA'CEE.  Sacred ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  diseases  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  immediately  inflicted 
from  Heaven,  as  sacer  morbus,  or 
epilepsy;  sacer  ignis,  or  erysipelns. 

Sacer  musculus.  A  designation 
of  the  transversalis  lumborum 

SACEO-LUMBA'LIS.  Amuscle 
arising  from  the  sacrum,  &c.,  and 
inserted  into  the  angles  of  the  six 
lower  ribs. 

SA'CRUM  (sub.  OS,  bone).  The 
triangular  bone  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  vertebral  column,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  hence  considered 
sacred. 

Sacro-.  A  term  applied  to  parts 
connected  with  the  sacrum,  as 
socro-iliac  symphysis,  sao-o- spinal 
ligament,  socro- vertebral  angle 

SAFETY.JBT  (HEMMING'S). 
This  consists  of  a  brass  tube 
tightly  packed  with  thin  copper 
wires,  so  as  to  prevent  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  at  the  jet  from  pas- 
sing back  and  igniting  the  mixed 
gases  in  the  reservoir.  See  Davy's 
Lamp. 

SAFETY-LAMP  (MUESE- 
LEE'S).  In  this  lamp  a  part  of 
the  metallic  covering,  which  sur- 
rounds the  flame  and  forms  the  ' 


chimney,-  is  replaced  by  a  glass, 
by  which  means  a  much  stronger 
light  is  insured  than  that  given 
by  the  Davy-lamp.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced from  above,  and  escapes 
by  a  central  chimney.  See  Davy's 
Lamp. 

SAPFLOWEE.  Bastard-saffron. 
The  dried  flowers  of  the  Cartha- 
mus  tinctorius,  imported,  in  flaky 
masses,  for  the  use  of  dyers 

SAFFEON  (so far,  Arabic).  A 
substance  consisting  of  the  dried 
stigmata  and  part  of  the  styles  of 
the  Crocus  sativus,  or  SaSi-on  cro- 
cus. Hay -saffron,  or  "crocus  in 
foeno,"  consists  of  the  carefully 
dried  _  stigmata  and  styles,  4320 
flowers  being  required  to  yield 
an  ounce  of  commercial  saffron. 
Cahe-saffron,  or  "  crocus  in  pla- 
centa," consisted  formerly  of 
compressed  hay-saflfi-on,  but  the 
cakes  are  now  made  of  saflgiower 
and  gum-water.    See  Polychroite. 

SAGAPE'NUM.  A  concrete 
gum-resin,  resembling  asafoetida, 
the  produce  of  an  unknown  Um- 
belliferous  Persian  plant,  sup. 
posed,  though  without  sufficient 
evidence,  to  be  the  Ferula  Persica. 
The  best  kind  occurs  in  tears;  a 
commoner  kind  occurs  in  soft 
masses,  and  is  called  soft  saga- 
penim. 

SAGITTAL  SUTUEE  {sagitta, 
an  arrow).  The  name  of  a  suture 
of  the  cranium,  characterized  by 
its  arrow-like  or  straight  course'. 

SAGO  {saga,  the  Java  word  for 
bread).  A  farina  obtained  from 
the  medulla  or  pith  of  the  Sagus 
la'vis,  and  other  species  of  palm. 
In  the  state  of  powder  it  is  called 
sago-meal  or  flour  ;  it  occurs  also 
granulated,  and  this  is  either 
pearl-sago,  or  common  broioi  saqo. 

SAGO-SPLEEN.  The  larda- 
ceous  spleen ;  it  is  so  called  be- 
cause when  cut  into  the  nodules 
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of  lardaccous  material  resemble 
granules  of  boiled  sago. 

ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIEE.  A 
name  for  erysipelas,  derived  per- 
haps from  its  boat,  or  from  the 
reputed  power  of  St.  Anthony  to 
cure  it. 

ST.  IGNA'TIUS'S  BEANS.  The 
seeds  of  a  species  of  Strychnos, 
similar  in  their  properties  to  those 
of  nus  vomica. 

ST.  LU'CIA-BAEK.  St.  Do- 
viingo-Bark.  A  false  cinchona- 
bark,  yielded  by  the  Exostevima 
JloriMmdum. 

SAL.  A  Salt.  A  definite  com- 
pound of  an  acid  with  an  alkaline 
or  salifiable  base.  Salts  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  prefixes  : — 

1.  Super-,  denoting  excess  of 
acid  in  general,  as  SMper-tartrate. 

2.  Sub-,  denoting  excess  of  the 
base,  as  sitb-borate. 

3.  Bi-,  denoting  two  equivalents 
of  acid,  as  ti-sulphate  of  potash. 

4.  Quaclr-,  denoting  four  equi- 
valents of  acid,  as  guadr-oxalate. 

5.  Sesqid-,  denoting  Ij  equiva- 
•  lent  of  acid,  as  sesgwi-carbonate. 

6.  Cccy-,  denoting  the  presence 
of  a  perfect  oxide,  as  oxy-muri- 
ate. 

SAL  AEKATUS.  A  salt  made 
principally  in  New  England  ;  in 
composition  it  is  between  a  carbo- 
nate and  a  bicarbonate  of  potass. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  Chloride 
of  ammonium ;  a  compound  of 
ammonium  and  chlorine,  ana- 
logous to  chloride  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium.  It  occurs 
native  in  volcanic  regions,  and  is 
artificially  prepared  from  gas  liquor 
by  saturation  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

SAL  POLYCHEEST  (iroxixpvff- 
Toy,  very  useful).  The  common 
name  of  sulphate  of  potash,  de- 
rived from  its  many  uses. 

SAL  PEUNELLA.    The  name 


frequently  given  to  nitre,  when 
fused  and  cast  into  cakes  or  bullet- 
like forms.    See  Nitre. 

SAL  VOLATILE.  Spiritus  am- 
monue  aromaticus.  Volatile  salt  ; 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

SALEP  or  SALOOP.  A  sub- 
stance consisting  principally  of 
starch,  and  jjrepared  from  the 
tubers  of  Orchis  Diascula,  the  com- 
mon male  orchis;  formerly  used 
iu  this  country,  together  with 
sassafras,  before  the  introduction 
of  tea  and  coffee. 

SA'LIA  NEUTEA  ET  ME'DIA. 
The  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  ;  a 
class  of  medicinal  substances,  in- 
cluding the  neutral  and  indif- 
ferent combinations  of  the  al- 
kalies and  earths  with  acids,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  acidulous  or 
supersalts  of  the  alkalies. 

SA'LICIN  (salix,  salicis,  the  wil- 
low). An  organic  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  several 
species  of  Salix,  in  the  form  of 
white  crystalline  scales ;  it  is  a. 
glucoside,  and  splits  up  into  sali- 
genin  and  grape  sugar. 

SALICY'LIC  ACID.  An  or- 
ganic acid  procured  from  the  oil 
of  Gaultheria  procumbens,  or 
Winter- green,  and  prepared,  ar- 
tificially, by  oxidation  of  salicin 
and  by  Kolbe's  patent  process 
from  phenol.  Salicyl  is  the  radi- 
cal of  the  salicylic  group,  a  sub- 
division of  the  benzoic  group. 

SALIFI'ABLE  BASE  (sal,  a 
salt,  fieri,  to  become).  A  sub- 
stance which  forms  definite  com- 
pounds with  an  acid,  and  which, 
when  liquid  or  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
The  acid,  of  whatever  kind,  waa 
denominated  by  Lavoisier,  the  sa- 
lifijinq  principle. 

SALI'GENIN.  Oxybcnzyl  aU 
cohol.     A    substance  prepared 
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from  salioin  by  tlie  action  of  cer- 
tain ferments. 

SALIEE'TIN.  A  yellowish- 
white  powder,  with  the  character 
of  a  resin,  obtained  by  boiling 
salicin  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  isomeric 
with  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

SALI'VA  {(T'ia\ov,  saliva,  Engl, 
slaver).  A  thin,  watery  fluid 
secreted  by  three  pairs  of  glands, 
hence  called  salivary.  "The  pa- 
rotid saliva  is  limpid,  and  serves 
to  moisten  the  food  during  masti- 
cation ;  the  suh -maxillary  and  sub- 
lincjual  saliva  is  viscid,  and  serves 
for  deglutition  and  gustation." — 
Webster. 

Saliva  frequens.  The  Latin  term 
for  salivation  or  ptyalism. 

SALI'VAEY  CALCULI.  Small 
Concretions  consisting  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  found  in 
the  salivary  glands  or  their  ducts. 

SALI'FAEY  GLAI^DS.  The 
name  of  three  glands,  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  behind 
and  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  for 
the  purpose  of  secreting  and  ex- 
creting the  saliva.  They  are  the 
pa/rotid,  the  sub-maxillary ,  and  the 
sub-linqual  glands. 

SALI'VATION.  Ptyalism.  Aug- 
mented secretion  of  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  mouth  and  salivary 
glands,  accompanied  with  tender- 
ness and  inflammation  of  these 
parts. 

SA'LIX.  The  Willow  ;  a  genus 
of  plants,  whose  barks  in  many 
cases  possess  great  bitterness, 
combined  with  astringency,  and 
have  been  employed  as  substi- 
tutes for  cinchona. 

SALPINGITIS  ((TdKniy^,  a. 
tube).  Inflammation  of  the  Eusta- 
chian or  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

SALPI'NGO-  ((raAiri7|,  o-oA.7ri77oy, 
a  tube).  A  term  applied,  in  com- 
bination  with  others,  to  the  le- 


vator palati  mollis,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  muscle  arising 
from  the  Eustachian  tube. 

1,  Salpingo-pharyngeus.  A  small 
muscle  arising  from  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  and  blending  below 
with  the  palato-pharyngeus. 

2.  Salpinrjo-staphylinus  (aTa(pv\Ti, 
uvula).  The  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  the  peristaphylinus  in- 
ternus. 

SA'LPINX  (cdK-riyl  a  war 
trumpet).  A  designation  of  the 
Fallopian  tube.  By  prefixing  the 
terms  hydro-,  pyo-,  or  hmnato-, 
the  tube  is  represented  as  dis- 
tended, severally,  by  serum,  pus, 
or  blood. 

SALSE'PAEIN.  The  name  given 
by  Thubeuf  to  smilacin,  a  prin- 
ciple of  sarsaparilla. 

SALSOLA'CE.^.  Salt-worts; 
a  family  of  plants  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  alkali,  com- 
bined with  an  organic  base,  as 
the  halophytcs,  beet,  spinach,  &c. 

SALT.  Chloride  of  sodium,— a 
compound  of  the  gas-chlorine  and 
the  metal  sodium,  procui-ed  from 
rocks  in  the  earth,  from  salt- 
springs,  and  from  sea-water. 

SALT  (IN  CHEMISTEY).  A 
compound  body  containing  an  acid 
in  combination  with  a  base,  or  a 
metal  in  combination  with  a  salt- 
radical.   See  Radicals,  Coinimitnd. 

On  the  principle  of  repre- 
senting salts  by  their  molecular 
formulfe,  without  insisting  upon 
their  containing  any  definite  com- 
pound radical,  or  being  composed 
on  any  particular  type,  a  salt  is  a 
compound  derived  from  an  acid 
by  the  displacement  of  its  hydro- 
gen by  a  metal ;  a  normal  salt  is 
one  in  which  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
placeable  hj-drogen  has  been  dis- 
placed by  a  metal ;  an  acid  salt  is 
one  in  which  only  jDart  of  the  dis- 
placeablo  hydrogen  has  been  dis- 
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placed  by  a  metal ;  a  douhle  salt  ia 
one  in  which  the  displaceablo  hy- 
drogen has  been  displaced  by  dif- 
ferent metals  ;  eind  a,  basic  salt  is  a, 
combination  of  a  salt  with  a  basic 
oxide. 

SALT-CAKE.  The  technical 
name  of  the  dried  mixture  of  salt 
and  snlpburic  acid,  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

SALTPETRE  [sal  petrce.,  rock- 
salt).  Nitre,  or  the  nitrate  of 
potash,  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  of  gunpowder, 
&c.    See  Nitre. 

SALT-RADICALor  HALOGEN. 
A  substance  which  forms  an  acid 
when  combined  with  hydrogen. 
Thus,  chlorine  forms  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  term  salt-radical  is  derived 
from  the  property  of  forming  salts 
by  direct  union  with  the  metals. 
Salts  of  this  description  are  called 
haloid  salts,  because  they  belong 
to  the  same  class  as  sea-salt. 

SALVATE'LLA.  The  name  of 
a  vein  {salvatella  quasi  salvator, 
being  opened  as  a  sovereign  re- 
medy ia  melancholy),  running 
from  the  little  finger. 

SA'MARA.  A  two-celled,  su- 
perior fruit ;  the  cells  dry,  inde- 
hiscent,  few  -  seeded,  elongated 
into  membranous  expansions,  as 
in  ash,  elm,  and  sycamore. 

SA'MOVY  ISINGLASS.  A 
variety  of  isinglass,  procured  from 
the  Russian  fish  Som.  The  Rus- 
sians, having  no  article,  make  an 
adjective  of  som  by  adding  ovij, 
and  then  pronounce  it  samovy, 
although  they  spell  it  somovy. 
■  SA'NATORY  and  SA'NITARY. 
These  terms,  both  derived  from 
sanare,  to  heal,  have  different  ap- 
plications. There  are  no  such 
adjectives  as  sanatorius  and  sani- 


tarius,  but  there  are  the  substan- 
tives sanator,  a  healer,  and  sanitas, 
health.  Hence  we  may  fairly  con- 
struct the  adjectives,  and  apply 
sanatory  to  health-remedies,  and 
sanitary  to  health-establishments 
or  boards  of  health. 

SAND-BATH.  Balneum  arenw. 
A  bath,  in  which  sand  is  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  vessel 
intended  to  be  heated. 

SA'NDARACH.  Jumper -resin. 
A  resin  obtained  from  a  Coniferous 
plant,  called  Callitris  quadrivalvis, 
and  used  for  varnishes.  In  the 
state  of  powder  it  constitutes 
pounce.  French  sandarach  is  the 
commercial  name  of  the  resin  of 
the  Pinus  dammara. 

SANDER'S  BLUE.  Ultrama/rine 
ashes.  The  residue  left  after  the 
extraction  of  ultramarine,  the 
resinous  cement  being  burned 
away  and  the  ashes  washed. 

S^'NDIVER.  Glass-gall.  A 
saline  scum  which  arises  to  the 
surface  of  melted  glass  in  the 
melting-pot,  containing  the  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  of  lime,  &c. 

SANGUIPICA'TION  (sanguis, 
blood, ^e7-t,  to  become).  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  chyle  is  con- 
verted into  blood. 

S  A'N  G  U  I  N  A I  R  E  or  THE' 
ARABE.  "Algerian  Tea;"  a 
substance  consisting  of  the  flowers 
and  small  leaves  of  the  Paronychia 
argentea,  a  plant  growing  on  the 
arid  slopes  of  the  Atlas  mountains  ; 
the  infusion  of  this  substance  con- 
stitutes a  tea  nsed  for  medicinal 
purposes. — Ph.  Journal. 

SANGUI'NARIN.  A  brittle, 
yellow,  and  tasteless  powder,  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  Sangui- 
naria  Canadensis,  apapavoraooous 
plant.  Itinstantlyexoitcs  sneezing, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  vapours 
immediately  assumes  a  red  colour, 
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resembling  Uood.  It  lias  been 
called  chelerythin. 

SANGUIS.  Blood;  the  fluid 
which  circulates  in  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins.  See  Blood 
and  Oruor. 

SA'NGUIS  DEACO'NIS.  A 
resinous  siibstance,  procured  from 
plants  of  different  families.  See 
Dragon's  Blood. 

SANGUISU'GA  (sanguis,  blood, 
su^ere,  to  suck).  The  blood-suck- 
ing leech,  an  annidose  animal,  the 
fiSeWa,  of  the  Greeks,  the  hirudo 
of  the  Latins.  The  sanguisuga 
medicinalis  is  the  true  English  or 
speckled  leech,  yvh  ose  belly  is 
spotted -vvith  black  ;  the  sanguisuga 
officinalis  is  the  green  leech,  whose 
belly  is  usually  unspotted. 

SA'NIES  (a  weakened  form  of 
sanguis).  A  thin,  serous,  fetid 
matter,  discharged  from  unhealthy 
sores. 

SA'NITAS  (sanvs,  physically 
sound).  The  primary  meaning  of 
this  word  is  soundness  of  body,  or 
health.  But  it  is  also  applied  to 
soundness  of  mind,  sanity,  &c. 
See  Insania;  Insanitas. 

The  name  Sanitas  has  recently 
been  given  to  a  disinfecting  fluid 
prepared  from  turpentine. 

SA'NTALIN.  A  peculiar,  dark- 
red,  colouring  matter,  with  acid 
properties,  procured  from  the 
Pterocao-pus  Santalinus,  or  Three- 
leaved  Pterocarpus,  a  Leguminous 
plant  of  Ooromandel  and  Ceylon. 

SANTO'NICA.  Santonica.  The 
Tinexpanded  flower-heads  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  Artemisia, 
imported  from  Uussia,  Smitoni- 
nmn,  or  santonin,  is  a  crystalline 
neutral  principle  preiDared  from 
santonica. 

SANTO'EINI.  An  Italian 
anatomist,  1681—1737.  The  carti- 
lages of  Santorini,  or  cornicula 
laryngis,  are  two  small  nodules  of  ; 


elastic  cartilage  attached  to  the 
tips  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages  ; 
the  circular  muscle  of  Santorini 
consists  of  involuntary  muscular 
fibres  surrounding  the  urethra 
beneath  the  constrictor  urethra3  ; 
the  fissures  of  Santorini  are  trans- 
verse slits  in  the  cartilaginous 
tube  of  the  external  ear. 

SAP  OF  PLANTS.  This  is,  1, 
the  ascending  sajJ  or  lymph,  or  the 
mass  of  fluid  imbibed  by  the  root 
and  other  absorbent  surfaces,  con- 
sisting, in  its  simplest  state,  of 
water  with  a  little  mucilage  or 
sugar;  and,  2,  the  descending  or 
elaborated  sap,  also  called  proper 
juice,  nutritious  juice,  &c.,  con- 
taining various  substances  con- 
stituting the  specific  secretions  of 
plants. 

SAP-GREEN.  Vert  de  Vessie. 
A  colouring  matter,  prepared  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  berries 
of  Bhamnus  Catharticus,  or  Com- 
mon Buckthorn,  evaporated  to 
dryness  with  lime. 

SAP-WOOD.  That  portion  of  the 
trunk  of  trees  which  forms  the 
channel  of  the  ascending  sap.  See 
Alburnum. 

SAPHE'NA  {a-a(P'fis,  manifest). 
The  name  of  two  conspiciLous  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities — the  in- 
ternal, which  runs  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh; 
and  the  external,  commencing  on 
the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and 
terminating  in  the  popliteal  vein. 

1.  Saphenoics  nerves.  The  long 
or  internal  saplienoiis  is  one  of  the 
superficial  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  or  femoral  nerve.  The  short 
or  externa  l  saphenous  is  a  cutaneous 
branch  of  tho  internal  popliteal 
nerve,  and  is  also  called  communi- 
cans  poplitei  and  tibialis. 

2.  Saphenous  opening.  An  oval 
opsning  in  the  fascia  lata,  at  tho 
upper  and  inner  exti'euiity  of  the 
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thigh,  which  transmits  the  internal  j 
saphenous  vein,  &c.    It  is  also 
called  fovea  oi'ah's. 

SA'PO.  Soap.  The  term  soap 
is  usually  applied  to  the  product 
of  the  action  of  alkalies  on  fixed 
oils  and  fats,  while  the  tevm plaster 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  oxide  of  lead 
on  fixed  oils  and  fats.  The  former 
is  frequently  termed  a  soluble  soap, 
while  a  plaster  is  denominated  an 
insoluhle  soap.  The  term  soap  is 
also  applied  to  alkaline  resinates. 

1.  Sapo  clurus.  Hard  soap,  made 
of  olive-oil  and  soda.  To  this 
class  belong  the  Castile  soaps,  the 
almonil  or  medicinal  soap  of  the 
French,  the  common  soaps  of 
domestic  use,  and  the  yellow  or 
resin  soap. 

2.  Sapo  mollis.  Soft  soap,  made 
of  olive-oil  and  potash.  To  this 
class  belong  the  common  soft  soap, 
and  the  olive- oil  potash-soap  of 
the  pharmacopoeia. 

SAPO  JALAPl'NUS.  Equal 
parts  of  Castile  soap  and  of  resi- 
nous extract  of  jalap,  digested  in 
alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  conserve. 

SAPO NIFICA'TION  (sapo, 
soap,  facere,  to  make).  A  term 
originally  employed  to  denote  the 
decomposition  of  fats,  under  the 
influence  of  alkalies,  into  glycerin 
and  a  fatty  acid  which,  uniting 
with  the  alkali,  formed  soap.  It 
is  now  extended  to  all  analogous 
actions  in  organic  chemistry. 

SA'PONIN.  A  peculiar  colour- 
less principle,  found  in  the  root  of 
the  Haponaria  officinalis,  and  many 
other  plants.  It  bears  a  remark- 
able relation  to  parillin,  derived 
from  sarsaparilla. 

SAPR^'MIA  {(rairpSs,  putrid, 
aT|Uo,  blood).  Septic  intoxication. 
Blood-poisoning  due  to  the  intro- 
duction into  the  system  of  one  of 


the  chemical  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  animal  matter. 

SA'PROPHYTE  {(rawpos,  putrid, 
tpvTdv,  a  plant).  Minute  fungi 
which  by  their  ]preseuce  in  a  fluid 
or  tissue  set  up  putrefaction. 

SARCIN.    See  Hypoxanthin. 

SA'RCINA  VENTRI'CULI 
{sarcina,  a  load) .  The  name  of 
a  peculiar  vegetable  organism, 
found  in  vomited  matters  in  cases 
of  stomach  disease ;  it  is  unicel- 
lular, but  the  cells  are  united 
together  in  fours  or  in  multiples 
of  four. 

S  A'R  C  0  C  A  RP  (<rdp^,  a-apKST, 
flesh,  Kapir6^,  fruit).  The  flesh  of 
fruits  ;  the  fleshy  substance  which, 
in  the  peach,  lies  between  the 
epicarp  or  skin,  and  the  endocarp 
or  stone. 

SA'RCOCELE  (<r<ip^,  capKos, 
flesh,  K-t]Kri,  a  tumor).  A  general 
term  for  all  solid  tumors  of  the 
testis,  though  the  term  does  not 
specify  the  locality  of  the  disease. 
Simple  sarcocele  is  a  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  testis,  occasioned 
by  inflammation.  When  compli- 
cated with  dropsy  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  the  disease  is  called 
hydro-sarcocele. 

SARCOCO'LLA  (adp^,  capKSs, 
flesh, /c(iA.Aa,  glue).  Flesh-glue;  a 
resinous,  concrete  juice,  olstained 
from  the  Pencea  sarcocolla,  and 
other  species  of  Pena^a.  The  name 
is  derived  from  an  idea  that  it 
promotes  the  solidification  of  flesh. 

SA'KCODE  {ixapK<iSvs,  of  fleshy 
consistence) .  A  designation  of 
the  structureless,  albuminoid  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  bodies  of  ti  e 
protozoa  are  composed. 

SARCOLACTIC  ACID  (<rc{pf, 
<TapK6s,  flesh,  lac,  lactis,  milk).  The 
term  includes  two  acids  jjrejiarcd 
from  muscular  fibre,  ono  paralacii':, 
the  other  ethene-lactic  acid, 

SARCOLE'MMA  ((Tc£p{,  aapKds, 
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flesh,  \efi/j.a,  a  sheath  or  mem- 
brane). A  sheath  formed  by  a 
tough,  elastic,  transparent,  struc- 
tureless membrane,  enveloping 
the  primitive  fibre  of  striated  mus- 
cular fibre.    See  Muscular  Texture. 

S  A  E  C  O'M  A  (ffdpl  flesh).  A 
tumor  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
nective 'tissue  group ;  the  name 
formerly  given  to  all  excrescences 
■which  had  the  consistence  of  flesh. 
The  alhuminous  sarcoma  of  Aber- 
nethy  is  another  name  for  the 
fibro -plastic  or  myeloid  tumor  of 
Lebert,  or  the  fibrosarcoma  of 
Virchow ;  medullary  sarcoma  is 
another  name  for  encephaloid  or 
soft  cancer  ;  sero-cystic  sarcoma  is 
another  name  for  proliferous  cys- 
tic tumors,  composed  of  cysts  hav- 
ing solid  fibro-plastic  or  glandu- 
lar growths  projecting  into  them. 

SAECO'PTES.  The  name  given 
by  Easpail  to  the  Acarits  scahiei, 
or  itch-insect.  It  is  a  parasite 
belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida, 
or  spiders,  and  is  therefore  an 
articulated  animal,  not  an  insect. 
The  etymology  of  the  term  is 
questionable  :  a-apKoirra^  or  aap- 
kStttco^  would  mean  the  cowering 
animal  of  the  flesh  (see  Demodex). 
Dr.  Mayne  modifies  the  word  into 
sarcocopta,  from  a-dp^,  (rapKds,  flesh, 
and  kStttoi,  to  strike  or  pierce. 

S  A'E  0  0  S  I  N  (adp^,  flesh). 
Methyl  glycocol.  A  basic  substance, 
obtained  by  boiling  creatine  with 
hydrate  of  baryta,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  class  of  bodies  as  urea 
and  sugar  of  gelatine. 

S  A  E  C  O'S  I  S  {aapKucTts,  the 
growth  of  flesh) .  Sarcosis  denotes 
a  growing  of  flesh ;  sarcoma,  a 
fleshy  growth.  The  iformer  is  the 
act,  the  latter  the  fact.  See  Pre- 
face, par.  2. 

SAEME'NTUM.  Brush-wood, 
a  faggot ;  from  sarpere,  to  trim  or 
prune ;  the  name  given  by  Linnaaus 


and  others  to  the  modification  of 
the  aerial  stem  of  plants  called  a 
rvm.iier. 

SAESAPART'LLA  (zarzaparilla, 
Spanish,  from  zarza,  a  bramble, 
undparilla,  a  vine) .  SarscB  Radix. 
Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  The  dried 
root  of  Smilax  officinalis,  a  native 
of  Central  America,  imported  from 
Jamaica.  1.  The  now-weaZy  varie- 
ties include  the  Jamaica,  the  only 
oflScinal  Sarsaparilla,  the  Lima, 
and  the  true  Vera  Cruz.  2.  The 
mealy  varieties  include  the  Hon- 
dm-as,  the  Brazilian,  and  the  Ca- 
raccas,  or  gouty  Vera  Cruz. 

SARTO'EITJS  {sartor,  a  tailor). 
The  muscle  by  means  of  which 
the  tailor  crosses  his  legs.  It  arises 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

SA'SSAFEAS.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  Lauraceous  plants,  of 
which  the  species  S.  officinale,  or 
Sassafras  Laurel,  grows  in  North 
America,  where  it  is  used  in 
medicine.    See  Salep. 

SA'SSOLIN.  Native  boracic 
acid,  found  on  the  edges  of  hot 
springs  near  Sasse,  in  the  territory 
of  Florence. 

SA'TELLITE  VEINS.  Venw 
comites.  The  veins  which  accom- 
pany an  artery. 

SATURA'TION  {satiirare,  to 
satisfy,  from  satur,  full).  This 
term  is  applied  in  the  two  follow- 
ing senses,  viz. : 

1.  A  fluid,  which  holds  in  solu- 
tion as  much  of  any  substance  as 
it  can  dissolve,  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated with  it.  Thus,  water  will  dis- 
solve about  one -third  of  its  weight 
of  common  salt,  and  if  more 
salt  be  added,  it  will  remain  solid. 

2.  An  acid  is  said  to  be  saturated 
when  a  sufficient  amount  of  base 
is  added  to  it  to  form  a  neutral 
salt,  and  vice  versa  in  the  case  of 
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a  base.  If  otherwise,  the  pre- 
dominant substance  is  said  to  be 
Aub-saturated,  or  under-saturated, 
nnd  the  other  super-saturated,  or 
OTer-saturated. 

SATURNI'SMUS.  Saturnism. 
Acute  or  chronic  lead-poisoning. 

SATU'RNUS.  The  ancient  de- 
signation of  lead,  from  the  planet 
of  that  name.  Hence  Saturni 
extractuiii  is  another  term  for 
Goulard's  Extract,  or  the  diacetate 
of  lead.    See  Lead. 

SATYRIA'SIS  (Sarypoj,  asatyi-). 
Satyriasnius.  1.  Under  these  terms 
the  Greeks  designated  Elephanti- 
asis, with  reference  to  the  defor- 
mity of  countenance  produced  by 
the  thickening,  rugosity,  and 
discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the 
face,  and  other  deformities  sug- 
gesting the  appearance  of  a  Satyr. 
Perhaps  the  poetical  idea  of  the 
Satyrs  was  suggested  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  habits  of  the  lepers. 
2.  The  term  was  applied  by  Galen 
to  a  disease  in  which  the  bones 
near  the  temples  become  promi- 
nent, like  Satyrs'  horns.  3.  In  the 
present  day  the  term  Satyriasis 
denotes  lascivious  madness  ;  as  it 
occurs  in  males,  it  is  the  satyriasis 
farens  of  CuUen ;  as  it  occurs  in 
females,  it  is  the  nymphomania  furi- 
hunda  of  Sauvages.  See  Leontiasis. 

SAURIO'SIS  (aaipa,  a  lizard). 
The  Saurodermatous,  or  lizard- 
skin,  disease.    See  Sauroderma. 

SAURODE'RMA  (aaipo!,  a 
saurian  reptile,  Sep/xa,  skin). 
Ichthyosis  sebacca,  vel  spuria. 
Lizard- skin  ;  a  designation  of  that 
form  of  ichthyosis,  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  skin  resembles 
that  of  the  scales  of  the  saurian 
reptile,  rather  than  of  the  fish. 
In  sauroderrna  squamosum  the 
scales  or  homy  masses  aro  not 
much  raised ;  in  sauroderma  spi- 
nosum,  or  porcupine  disease,  the 


horny  masses  are  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  spines.    See  Ichthyosis. 

SAURO'PSIDA  (aavpa,  a' lizard, 
6\pis,  appeatrance).  A  collective 
zoological  term  for  Birds  and  Rep- 
tiles. 

SA'VIN.  The  commercial  name 
of  the  Juniperus  sabina,  a  Coni- 
ferous plant,  resembling  Ihe  com- 
mon juniper,  in  its  properties,  as 
a  diuretic  and  uterine  stimulant. 

SAXI'FRAGA  {saxum,  a  stone, 
frangere,  to  break) .  Lithontriptica. 
Pliny's  term  for  medicines  which 
counteract  the  formation  of  calcu- 
lus in  the  urinary  bladder.  They 
are  commonly  called  antilithics,  or 
simply  lithics. 

SA'XONT  BLUE.  An  intensely 
deep  blue,  imjDarted  by  dyeing 
with  sulphate  of  indigo. 

SAYRE'S  JACKET.  A  plaster 
of  Paris  jacket  for  supporting  the 
spine  in  cases  of  caries,  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Lewis 
Sayre,  of  New  York. 

SCAB  (scabere,  to  scratch) .  A 
hard  substance,  formed  by  a  con- 
cretion of  the  fluid  discharged 
from  superficial  ulcerations  ;  a 
healing  process  of  incised  wounds. 
See  Incrustation. 

S  C  A'B  I  E  S  (quasi  scabritie?, 
roughness,  from  scaber,  rough,  and 
this  from  scabere,  to  scratch) . 
This  term,  which  in  the  language 
of  the  Latins  represented  the  psora 
of  the  Greeks,  is  now  limited  to 
that  condition  of  irritation  and 
eruption  of  the  skin  which  is  in- 
duced by  the  presence  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  acarus  scahiei,  the 
sa.rcoptes  hominis  of  Latreille,  or 
sarcoptes  scabiei,  or  itch  insect. 

SOABRI'TIES  UNGUIUM 
(scaber,  rough).  E.xcossive  thick- 
ness ©f  the  nails,  also  termed 
dericneratioand  defmdatio  unguium. 

SCA'LA.  Literally,  a  ladder, 
or  a  flight  of  stairs.      Honce  the 
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term  scalrB  of  the  cochlea  is  ap- 
plied to  the  two  cavities  which 
result  from  the  presence  of  the 
lamina  spiralis,  or  spiral  septum 
of  the  cochlea.  They  are,  in  fact, 
two  halves  of  a  canal,  and  are 
separately  designated  as  the  scala 
tympani  and  the  scala  vestihuli. 
They  contain  perilymph. 

Scala  media  of  the  cochlea. 
An  essential  organ  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  lodged  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It 
divides  the  cochlea  into  the  two 
cavities  above  described.  The 
wall  which  separates  it  from  the 
scala  vestibuli  is  called  the  upper 
memhrane  of  Corti;  the  opposite 
wall,  which  sejDarates  it  from  the 
scala  tympani^  is  called  the  basilar 
memhrane. 

SCALA'RIFOEM  TISSUE 
(scala,  a  ladder,  forma,  likeness). 
A  term  applied  to  the  fibre  of 
plants,  in  which  the  tubes  are 
prismatic,  and  the  fibre  is  broken 
and  arranged  at  equal  distances 
along  the  walls,  like  the  steps  of 
a  ladder,  as  in  ferns. 

SCALE  (squama,  a  scale  of  a 
fish  or  serpent) .  A  thin  lamina  ; 
anything  that  is  exfoliated;  a 
variety  of  epithelium  is  said  to  be 
scaly  or  squamous.  Scales  are 
sometimes  of  a  fatty  character. 

Scales  of  plants.  Thin,  flat,  mem- 
branous, scurf -like  processes  form- 
ed of  cellular  tissue,  and  termed 
lepides  (Kenis,  a  scale).  Squamae 
are  scales  resembling  rudimentary 
leaves,  and  ramenta  represent  the 
peculiar  scales  found  on  the  stalks 
and  leaves  of  ferns. 

SCALE'NUS  {cncaXT)v6s,  a  geo- 
metrical figure  with  three  unequal 
sides).  The  name  of  three  mus- 
cles, the  anticus,  the  medius,  and 
the  posticus,  which  bend  the  head 
and  neck,  &c.  Thoy  arise  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the 


vertebraa  of  the  neck,  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  first  and  second 
ribs. 

SCALL.  An  old  English  term, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  scala,  or  sceala,  used  much 
I  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word 
scale,  and  suggesting  the  idea  of 
division  or  separation.  Mr.  E. 
Wils  on  thinks  the  term  is  some- 
times synonymous  with  "  tetter." 
Dry  scall  is  the  psoriasis  of  Bate- 
man;  moist  or  humid  scall,  the 
impetigo  of  the  same  writer. 
Scald-head  is  probably  scaled 
head. 

SCALPELLUM  (dim.  of  seal- 
prum,  a  surgical  knife,  from  scal- 
pere,  to  scrape) .  Originally  a  ras- 
patory, or  instrument  for  scrapino- 
diseased  bones,  &c.  Celsus  em° 
ploys  the  word  scalpellus  to  desig- 
nate the  instrument  used  in  phle- 
botomizing. Scultetus  describes 
the  lancet  thus  :  "  Scali^ellus  rec- 
tus est  et  ex  utraque  incidens 
lanceola  dictus."  The  term  now 
signifies  a  common,  straight  knife, 
used  in  surgery. 

SCAMMONIUM.  Scammony. 
A  gum-resin  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  living  root  of  Convol- 
vulus Scammonia,  a  plant  of  Asia 
Minor. 

_  Scammonin.  The  active  medi- 
cinal principle  of  scammonium. 
It  is  a  glucoside,  possibly  also 
called  jalapin,  convolvulin,  and 
orizabin. 

SCAPE.  A  designation,  in  bo- 
tany, of  the  axis  of  inflorescence, 
which,  in  stemless  plants,  pro- 
ceeds immediately  from  the 
ground,  or  near  it,  as  in  Cowslip. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  radical  peduncle. 

SCA'PHA  (o-Ka^T),  a  skiff,  from 
aKdirro),  to  hollow).  A  boat  made 
of  a  hollowed  tree.  Hence  the 
term  is  api^lied  to — 1,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  outer  ear  which  sepa- 
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rates  the  two  roots  of  the  anti- 
helix  ;  and  2,  to  the  nodose  ban- 
dage, a  double-headed  roller,  em- 
ployed for  stopping  hfemorrhage, 
or  for  securing  the  compress  after 
the  performance  of  arteriotomy 
in  the  temples. 

SCAPHOCE'PHALISM  ((rKa<p-f,, 
a  boat,  Ke(faA.r),  the  head).  The 
formation  of  a  hoat-shaped  cra- 
nium, from  obliteration  or  early 
ossification  of  the  sagittal  suture. 
See  Synostosis. 

SCAPHOI'DES  OS  (o-koc^t),  a 
skiff,  dSos,  likeness).  Eesembling 
a  scapha,  or  skiff;  the  designation 
of  a  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  of 
the  tarsus  ;  and  synonymous  with 
the  term  navicular,  as  applied  to 
the  fossa  which  separates  the  two 
roots  of  the  anti-helix. 

SCA'PTIN.  A  brown,  almost 
tasteless  extractive,  procured  from 
the  Digitalis  purpurea. 

SCA'PULA  {scaphula,  a  little 
boat  or  skiff).  The  shoulder- 
blade.  Its  upper  surface  is  tra- 
versed by  tho  spine,  or  dorsum 
scapulcB,  a  ridge  of  bone  terminat- 
ing in  the  acromion,  or  the  point 
of  the  shoulder  ;  the  fiat  surface 
is  sometimes  called  venter.  [The 
terms  scapula  and  spatula  both 
convey  the  notion  of  a  blade,  thus 
affording  an  illustration  of  the 
convertibility  of  tho  tenues  in  the 
classical  languages,  so  far  as  the 
letter  t.'] 

SCAPULA  ALAT^.  The 
term  applied  to  the  scapulas  when 
from  muscular  weakness  or 
paralysis  they  stick  out  from 
the  back  of  the  shoulders  like 
wings. 

SCATULAR.  Scapulary.  Tho 
name  of  a  broad  bandage  divided 
into  two  tails  for  three-quarters 
of  its  length. 

SCAllAByE'US.  The  Beetle. 
Tho  larvtc  of  this  insect,  called 
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leetle-gruhs,  constitute  a  variety 
of  anal  worms. 

SCAEP-  or  SCURF  -  SKIN. 
These  are  names  applied  to  the 
epidermis,  or  outer  layer  of  the 
skin,  "as  though  it  wen'o  the 
scar/ thrown  over  the  unprotected 
derma,  or  from  its  known  con- 
stitution of  minute  scales,  which, 
by  their  separation  and  accumu- 
lation on  the  surface,  constitute 
the  scurf ;  but  to  us  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  former  of 
these  terms  takes  its  origin  from 
the  latter,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  the  word  scurf-shin  is  the 
more  correct." — E.  Wilson. 

SCARIFICA'TION  (scarificare, 
to  scarify).  The  making  of  small 
incisions,  or  punctures,  for  tho 
purpose  of  abstracting  blood,  fluid 
in  anasarca,  or  air  in  emphysema. 

SCARLATI'NA  (scarlattino, 
from  scarlatto,  a  red-coloured 
cloth).  Febris  rubra;  Scarlet 
fever ;  an  acute  specific  inflam- 
mation of  the  cutaneous  and  the 
mucous  investments  of  tho  entire 
body,  accompanied  by  fever  of  an 
infectious  and  contagious  kind. 

Varieties. — The  simple  variety 
consists  of  "a  scarlet  rash,  with 
redness  of  the  throat,  but  without 
ulceration  ;  "  tho  anginose  variety 
is  "a  more  severe  form  of  the 
disease,  with  redness  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  throat,  and  a  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the 
neck."  In  the  malignant  variety, 
"tho  throat  tends  to  slough;  tho 
scarlet  rash  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
visible ;  petechiaj  are  often  soon 
on  the  surface,  and  tho  fovor  is  of 
a  low  form." — Nom.  of  Bis. 

Note.  "Scarlet  fever  occurs 
occasionally  without  any  rash  or 
sore  throat  boing  observed." — Ibid, 

SCARPA.     An  Italian  anato- 
mist, 1747 — 1832.  Tho  foramina  of 
Scarpa  arc  the  two  median  canals 
T  t 
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which  unite  below  with  the  fora- 
mina of  Stenson  and  with  each 
other  to  form  the  anterior  pala- 
tine foramen ;  the  triangle  of 
Scarpa  is  situated  in  the  front  of 
the  thigh  immediately  below  Pou- 
part'a  ligament,  which  forms  its 
base,  its  apex  being  below  at  the 
meeting  of  the  sartorius  and  ad- 
ductor longus  muscles. 

SCA'TOL  {(TKcis,  ffKarSs,  dung). 
A  crystalline  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance possessing  the  odour  of 
fa3ces,  and  formed  by  putrefaction 
in  the  small  intestine. 

SCATOPHA'GIA  {(TKaTo<pay^w, 
to  eat  dirt  or  dung,  from  a-Kccs, 
(TKarSs,  dung,  and  (paye'iv,  to  eat). 
Ordure-eating,  a  malady  of  the 
insane. 

SCELOTYEBE'(o-/fe'Aos,  the  leg, 
Tvp^T],  commotion).  Scelotyrhe. 
Literally,  leg-commotion.  A  con- 
tracted and  jDalsied  state  of  the 
limbs ;  an  affection  supposed  to 
resemble  our  sea-scurvy.  The 
scelotyrhe  festinans  of  Sauvages  is 
the  shaking  i:ialsy  of  Mr.  Parkin- 
son. Sauvages  speaks  of  chorea 
under  the  name  of  sclerotyrhe 
Sancti  Viti. 

SCHEELE'S  GREEN.  Emerald 
green.  A  green  pigment,  consist- 
ing of  the  arsenite  of  copper. 

SCHEELE'S  PEUSSIO  ACID. 
This  usually  contains  between  4 
and  5  per  cent,  of  true  hydi'o- 
cyanic  acid. 

SCHEE'LIUM.  Another  name 
given  to  the  metal  tuugsten  or 
wolframium,  after  Schcele,  the 
discoverer. 

SCHERO'JVIA  (^-npSs,  dry,  or 
axep6^,  the  dryland).  A  dry  in- 
ilammation  of  the  eye,  occasioned 
by  defect  of  the  lacrymal  secre- 
tion. 

SCHINDYLE'SIS  ((TxiM\v<Tis, 
the  act  of  siilitting  into  small 
jiieces,  from  o'x'C'*')  to  cloavo).  A 


form  of  immovable  joint,  in  ^vhich 
the  edge  of  one  bone  ie  received 
into  a  groove  on  another.  See 
Articulation. 

SCHI'ZOCARP  (a-xlC'^,  to  split, 
Kap-nrSs,  fruit).  A  dry  fruit  which 
splits  or  breaks  ujj  into  indehiscent 
pieces,  as  the  carcerule,  the  cre- 
mocarp,  and  the  achenium.  The 
parts  are  called  mericarps. 

SCHIZOMYCE'TES  (trx<C«^,  to 
split,  /xvK-ns,  nvK-qros,  a  mushroom). 
Schistomycetes.  These  are  the 
Bacteria  or  minute  vegetable  or- 
ganisms, globular  or  thread-like 
in  shape,  and  multiplying  by  fis- 
sion.   See  Bacteria. 

SCHLIPPE'S  SALT.  The  sul- 
l^bantimoniate  of  sulphide  of  so- 
dium, occasionally  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

SCHNEIDE'RIAN  MEM- 
BRANE .  The  pituitary  jnemhrane, 
which  secretes  the  mucus  of  the 
nose  ;  so  named  from  Schneider, 
who  first  described  it. 

SCHREGER'S  LINES.  The 
wavy  lines  seen  on  the  cut  surface 
of  the  dentine,  and  due  to  the 
curves  of  the  dentine  tubules. 

SCHWANN,  WHITE  SUB- 
STANCE OF.  See  Medullary 
SJwath. 

SCHWANN,  PRIMITIVE 
SHEATH  OF.  The  thin  external 
covering  of  white  nerve-fibres. 
Schwann  was  a  Belgian  anatomist, 
and  died  in  1883. 

SCHWEINPURT  GREEN.  A 
compouud  of  arsenions  acid  and 
oxide  of  copper,  resembling 
Solieelc's  Green. 

SCIA'TIC  NERVE.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  sacral  or  sciatic 
plexus  ;  it  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
nerves. 

SCIA'TIC  A  (corrupted  from 
ischias,  derived  from  '((rxtov,  the 
liip).  Coxahjia;  Tscliialiia.  Hip- 
gout  ;   acute  aching  or  darting 
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pain  estonding  along  the  course 
of  the  sciatic  nerve  from  the  nates 
to  the  knee,  and  sometimes  to  the 
anklo. 

SCILLA.  Squill;  tlio  biilb  of 
TJrgineascilla,  containingan acrid, 
bitter  principle  called  scillitin. 

SCIKEHUS  {(TKipos,  a  fragment 
of  marble  :  a  hard  tumor).  This 
term  was  formerly  employed  to 
denote  every  kind  of  induration 
which  remained  after  an  attack 
of  inflammation ;  it  now  denotes 
lianl  cancer,  and  is  defined,  with 
the  other  varieties,  under  the 
article  Cancer.  The  term  is,  cor- 
rectly, scmts ;  the  Greek  aidppos, 
which  is  commonly  found,  arose 
from  ignorance  that  the  i  is  long 
by  nature. 

SCLEEENCEPHA'LTA  (ctkXt,- 
pSs,  hard,  iyKecpaAos,  the  brain). 
Induration,  or  hardening  of  the 
brain. 

SCLEEE  NCHTMA  {aic\vp6s, 
hard,  iyxfo,  to  pour  in,  eyxvfxa). 
The  cellular  tissue  of  plants  which 
becomes  thickened  by  a  deposit 
of  wood  within  the  walls  of  the 
individual  cells. 

SCLE'EIASIS,  SCLEKO'SIS ; 
SCLBE0'MA((rK\7)pJs,hard).  The 
first  and  second  of  those  words 
are  synonymous,  and  denote  the 
act  of  induration  ;  the  third  de- 
notes a  tumor  or  indurated  tex- 
ture, a  fibrous  body  sometimes 
found  in  the  uterus,  and  is  applied 
al  so  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  nowly- 
born  infants,  con.sisting  of  partial 
or  universal  induration  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  with 
serous  efi'nsion.  The  disease  is 
sometimes  called  sclerema,  but 
without  reason. 

SCLEEODEE'MA  (n-t(\r]p6S€p- 
fios,  witli  a  hard  skin  or  hide,  from 
(TKXrip6s,  hard,  Sf'p/^a,  skin).  Hard 
skin;  liardncss  of  the  skin; 
"  hido-bound  "  disease.  The  term 

■J' 


should  bo  dermaio-  or  dermo- 
fcleroma. 

SCLE'EOGEN  (ffK\vp6s,  hard, 
y€vvd(ij,  to  produce) .  The  matter 
of  lignification  which  is  deposited 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cells 
of  plants,  contributing  to  their 
thickness.    See  Sclerenchyma. 

SCLE'EONYXIS  {<nc\rip6s,  hard, 
vv^is,  a  pricking).  The  operation 
of  breaking  up  the  lens  by  means 
of  the  point  of  a  needle  passed 
through  the  sclerotic. 
SCLEEOPHTHAL'MIA  ((TK\-np6s, 
hard,  otpBaA/iSs,  the  eye).  Protru- 
sion of  the  eye-ball.  Inflammation 
of  the  eye,  attended  with  hard- 
ness 

SCLEEO-SKELETON  (o-zcATjpJr, 
hard,  and  skeleton).  The  hard- 
ened or  ossified  fibrous  and  tendi- 
nous tissues  that  enclose  organs. 
— B.  Owen. 

SOLEEO'STOMA  DUODE- 
NALE.  See  Anchylostoma  cluode- 
nale. 

SCLEEO'TAL  (a-K\-np6s,  hard). 
A  term  applied  to  the  ossified  part 
of  the  eye-capsule,  {sclerotic  ring), 
in  Aves,  Ghelonii,  and  Saurii. 

SCLEEO'TIO  ACID.  An  acid 
now  used  in  medicine,  considered 
to  be  the  active  jDrinciple  of  ergot. 
— Pharm.  Journal. 

SCLEEO'TICA  {aK\-np6s,  hard). 
The  dense  fibrous  membrane  form- 
ing the  outer  spheroidal  covering, 
and  constituting  the  white,  of  the 
eye.    See  Cornea. 

1.  Sclerotic- ectomy  (iKTOfx-l},  ex- 
cision). The  operation  of  remov- 
ing a  i^ortiou  of  tlio  sclerotic  and 
choroid  coats,  for  tho  purpose  of 
forming  an  artificial  pupil. 

2.  Sclerotitis.  Inflammation  of 
tho  sclerotica,  otherwise  called 
rheumatic  oplithahnia,  frequently 
co-existing  with  inflammation  of 
tho  conjunctiva,  and  then  termed 
catarrho-rhoumutic  ophtludmia. 

t  2 
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SCLERO'TIUM  CLAVUS.  The 
name  given  by  De  Candollo  to  the 
fungus  of  the  Ergot.  See  O'idium 
ahortifaciens. 

SCLE'ROTOME  {aK\-np6s,  hard, 
re/xvoi,  to  cut).  The  name  given  to 
the  membranous  or  cartilaginous 
partitions  which  m  fishes  and 
some  amphibia  divide  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  transversely.  See 
Myotome. 

SCOBS  (scahere,  to  scratch). 
Any  kind  of  povrder  or  dust  pro- 
duced by  sawing,  filing,  or  boring. 
Hence  we  have  scohs  Jerri,  or  steel- 
filings  ;  scohs  guaiaci,  or  guaia- 
cum-raspings ;  scobs  styracina,  or 
saw-dust,  probably  impregnated 
with  liquid  storax,  &c. 

SCO'LEX  {<TK(l)K-n^,  a  worm). 
The  "  cystic  worm,"  an  embryonic 
stage  in  the  development  of  a 
tape-worm. 

SCOLIO'SIS  {(tkoM6s,  twisted). 
The  term  applied  to  lateral  cur- 
vature of  the  spine. 

SCO'PARIN.  The  probably 
diuretic  principle  contained  in 
Sparothamnus  scoparias  (Spar- 
tium  scopariuni)  or  common 
broom.    See  Spartein. 

-SCOPE,  -SCOPY  (o-KOTrJr,  an 
inspector,  scope,  or  object,  from 
aKotrio),  to  examine).  A  termina- 
tion of  words,  denoting  examina- 
tion, indication,  &c.,  as  in  stetho- 
scope, an  instrument  for  examin- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  chest ; 
cranio -scopi/,  an  inspection  of  the 
skull,  &c. 

SCOEBU'TUS.  Scurvy.  "A 
chronic  disease,  characterized  by 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  and  the 
occurrence  of  livid  patches  under 
the  skin  of  considerable  extent, 
which  are  usually  harder  to  the 
touch  than  tho  surrounding  tis- 
sue."— Nom.  of  Bis. 

Scorbutus  is  a  barbarous  term, 
perhaps  derived  from  the  Scla- 


vonic word  scorl,  with  a  Latin 
termination.  Scorbutus  has  also 
been  termed  yingihrachium  and 
gingipedum,  from  its  affecting  the 
gums,  arms,  and  legs,  and  it  is 
usually  distinguished  by  a  set  of 
symptoms  designated  by  the  term 
putrescent. 

SCO'EIA  {(TKciipia,  from  <tkS>p, 
excrement).  The  scum  or  dross 
of  metals ;  the  refuse  or  useless 
part  of  any  substance  ;  excrement. 

SCOTO'MA  {cTKiTw/xa,  dizziness, 
from  crKordu),  to  darken).  Scotoma. 
A  fixed  dark  spot  in  the  field  of  vi- 
sion, as  distinguished  from  muscae 
volitantes,  yvhichave flying  spots,  or 
small  fly-like  spots,  floating  in  the 
field  of  vision. 

SCOTT'S  ACID  BATH.  A  bath 
of  diluted  aqua  regia,  employed  by 
tho  late  Dr.  Scott  as  a  remedy  for 
jaundice. 

SCOTT'S  OINTMENT.  Anoint- 
ment  consisting  of  unguentum 
hydrargyri,  yellow  wax,  olive-oil, 
and  camphor. 

SCEIVENBE'S  PALSY.  Para- 
lysis iiotariorum.  The  occurrence 
of  spasm  in  the  act  of  writing. 
See  Writers'  Cramp. 

SCROBrcULUS  COEDIS  (dim. 
of  scrohs,  a  depression).  The  pit 
of  the  stomach  ;  the  slight  depres- 
sion observed  just  below  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage. 

SCEO'FULA  (scrofa,  a  sow). 
Struma.  "A  constitutional  disease, 
resulting  either  in  the  deposit  of 
tubercle,  or  in  specific  forms  of 
inflammation  or  ulceration."  — 
Nom.  of  Dis. 

Fanciful  derivation.  The  Greeks 
termed  the  disease  Choirades 
{xotpds,  diminutive  of  xo^po^j  ^ 
sow).  Forbes  conjectured  that 
"the  smooth,  rounded,  conglome- 
rated swellings  of  tho  submaxillary 
glands,  to  which  the  term  was  at 
firstrestricted,  suggested  thejiamo 
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from  their  fanciful  rosomblance 
to  a  litter  of  youug  pigs  lying 
luidclled  together,  or  even  from 
the  form  of  a  single  swelling, 
bearing  some  resemblance  in  its 
rounded  outline  to  the  animal. 
This  notion  may  seem  to  derive 
greater  plausibility  from  the  fact 
that  the  Greeks  actually  gave  the 
same  name  of  a  young  pig  (xotpds) 
to  small  rocks  just  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  from  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  back 
of  a  pig  when  swimming ;  and  it 
may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant 
to  add,  that  the  swelling  produced 
by  a  blow  upon  the  face  or  head 
is  vulgarly  termed  a  mouse."  See 
Struma. 

SCEO'FULO  -  DEEMA  (scro- 
fula, and  Sdpfia,  skin).  Cutaneous 
scrofula,  occurring  in  the  forms 
of  tubercle  and  of  ulcer.  Scrofulo- 
derma unguale  is  scrofulous  in- 
flammation of  the  matrix  of  the 
nail,  sometimes  producing  what  is 
called  clubhed  finger.  Scrofulo- 
derma verrucosum  is  a  term  applied 
by  Dr.  McCall  Anderson  to  a  sup- 
posed form  of  lupus,  which  he 
designates  verrucosus. 

The  term  scrofulo-dermaia  hybrid 
and  unclassically  compounded. 
Hippocrates  uses  the  word  xotpaSes 
for  scrofula.  The  classical  term 
would  therefore  be  dermato-  or 
dermo-chcerados. 

SCROFULO'SIS  (scrofula,  and 
the  Greek  termination  -sis).  A 
barbarous  word,  denoting  a  morbid 
state  of  the  nature  of  scrofula. 

SCROTUM.  A  leathern  bag. 
A  collective  term  for  the  envelopes 
of  the  testes,  consisting  of  the 
cutaneous  envelope,  the  dartos, 
the  crcmaster  muscle,  the  fibrous 
coat,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

1.  Scrotum,  cancer  of.  Chimney- 
sweeper's cancer,  beginning  as  a 
wart-like  excrescence  in  the  inferior 


part  of  the  scrotum.  Sec  Soot- 
^vart. 

2.  Scrotal  tumor.  The  name 
given  to  a  form  of  Elephantiasis 
in  India,  where  it  is  apt  to  attack 
the  scrotum,  which  it  converts 
into  a  huge  tumor. 

3.  Scroto-cele  {ktiXt],  a  tumor). 
A  hernia  which  has  descended  into 
the  scrotum. 

SCEU'PLE  (scrupidum,  dim.  of 
scrupus,  a  term  for  a  sort  of  pebble, 
probably  used  in  counting).  A 
term  now  used  for  the  third  part 
of  a  drachm,  or  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  an  ounce,  in  the  apothe- 
caries' division  of  the  Troy  pound. 
The  scrupulum  has  also  been  de- 
scribed as  a  small  pebble,  such  as 
found  its  way  between  the  sandal 
and  the  foot,  and  hence  the  word 
has  been  used  to  denote  a  difficulty 
or  objection. 

SCURF.  Furfur.  Exfoliation 
of  the  cuticle,  in  minute  portions 
or  scales.  This  occurs  continually ; 
but  when  it  is  excessive,  it  consti- 
tutes the  disease  pityriasis. 

S  CURVY.  The  vernacular  term 
for  scorbutus,  a  morbid  state  in- 
duced by  long  privation  of  fresh 
vegetable  diet.    See  Scorbutus. 

Button  Scurvy.  The  popular 
name  given  by  the  Irish  peasantry 
to  a  cutaneous  disease  prevalent 
in  parts  of  Ireland  during  the 
famine  years  of  1847-8-9,  and 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of 
isolated  excrescences  presenting  a 
convex  surface  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  an  ordinary  button. 

SCUTE'LLUM  (dim.  of  scutimi, 
a  shield).  Apothccium.  A  little 
shield  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  little 
coloured  cup  or  disc,  foiuid  in  the 
substance  of  lichens ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rim,  and  contains 
asci,  or  tubes  filled  with  sporules. 

SCU'TIFOEM  {scutum,  a  shield, 
forma,   likeness).     Shaped  like 
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a  shield ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  sternum.  The 
knee-pan  is  sometimes  called  the 
OS  scutiforme. 

SCY'BALA  {(TKiPaAov,  excre- 
ment). Small  indurated  balls  or 
fragments,  into  which  the  ffeces 
become  converted,  after  long  re- 
tention in  the  colon. 

SEA-TANGLE.  The  Laminaria 
digitata,  a  common  marine  plant, 
the  dried  stem  of  which  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for 
sponge  in  making  tents.  See 
Sponge-tents. 

SEBA'CEOUS  (sehaceus,  a  tal- 
low-candle, from  sehwm,  suet). 
Suetj ;  a  term  applied  to  follicles 
which  secrete  a  peculiar  oily  mat- 
ter, and  are  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  skin ;  and  to  a  variety 
of  encysted  tumor,  occurring  from 
obstruction  of  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  sebaceous  glands.  When  the 
contained  matter  is  soft  and  white, 
the  tumor  is  termed  atheromatous ; 
when  yellowish,  like  bees'-wax, 
melicerous ;  when  white  and  fatty, 
steatomatous.    See  Steatoma. 

SEBA'CIC  GROVF  {seUmi, 
suet).  A  small  class  of  chemical 
compounds,  the  principal  member 
of  ^  which  is  sebacic  or  pyroleic 
acid,  forming  salts  called  senates. 

SEBI'PAROUS  GLAND  {sehum, 
suet,  parire,  to  produce).  A  small 
ramified  and  lobulated  organ,  em- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the 
derma,  and  furnished  with  an  ex- 
cretory duct,  which  opens  on  the 
surface  of  the  epidermis,  or  into 
the  hair-follicles,  and  contains  a 
sebaceous  or  suety  matter.  See 
Budoriparous  gland. 

SEBOEEHO^'A  (seh  um  or 
sevtiin,  suet,  and  ^eo,  to  flow).  An 
unclassioal  term,  denoting  a  flow 
or  discharge  of  sebaceous  matter. 
See  Stearrho3a. 

SEBUM  or  SEVUM.  Tallow, 


suet,  gi-ease.  Pliny,  alluding  to 
the  relation  of  adeps  to  sebum, 
says,  "  Qua3  ratio  adipis,  eadem  in 
his  qua3  ruminant,  sevi  est." 

SECA'LE  CEREA'LE.  Common 
Eye ;  a  grass  yielding  rye-flour, 
which  is  emiDloyed  in  making  bread 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  Pulmen- 
tum,  or  jusculum  secalinum,  is  rye- 
pottage. 

Secale  cornutuni.  Spurred  rye 
or  ergot ;  a  disease  of  the  grain, 
caused  by  the  jDresence  of  a  para- 
sitic fungus.    See  Ergota. 

SECE'ENENTS  [secernere,  to 
separate).  The  name  of  those 
vessels  whose  function  it  is  to 
deposit  matters  separated  from  the 
blood,  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body.  See 
Secretion. 

SECONDAEY  DISEASE. 
Disease  following  after  or  upon 
some  other  disease,  as  secondary 
syphilis.    See  Primary  Disease. 

SECEETION,  ANIMAL  {secer- 
nere, to  separate) .  The  separation 
of  a  special  substance  from  the 
blood  by  the  action  of  a  secernent 
or  secreting  organ  or  gland. 
Secreted  substances,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz. 

1.  Excreta.  Substances  which 
existed  previously  in  the  blood, 
and  are  merely  eliminated  from  it, 
as  the  urea,  which  is  excreted  by 
the  kidneys;  and  the  lactic  acid 
and  its  salts,  which  are  components 
both  of  the  urine  and  of  the  cuta- 
neous perspiration. 

2.  Secreta.  Substances  which 
cannot  be  simply  separated  from 
the  blood,  since  they  do  not  pre- 
exist in  it,  but  are  newly  produced 
from  the  proximate  components 
of  the  blood,  by  a  chemical  process, 
as  the  bile,  the  semen,  the  mUk, 
mucus,  &c. 

SECEETIONS,  VEGETABLE. 
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Various  matters  secreted  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  descending  sap  of 
plants  and  elaborated  by  particular 
organs.  These  matters  are  of  two 
kinds  : — 

1.  Nutritive  secretions.  Sub- 
stances which,  having  been  formed 
in  the  plant,  are  used  for  develop- 
ing its  tissues,  and  constructing 
the  mass  of  wbich  it  is  composed, 
as  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  oil,  and 
protein.  These  substances,  being 
mutually  convertible  into  one 
another  and  thus  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  assimilative  pro- 
cesses of  vegetation,  are  termed 
assimilable  secretions. 

2.  Special  secretions.  Substances 
which,  when  once  formed,  are  not 
liable  to  change  and  are  certainly 
never  converted  into  nutritive 
secretions  ;  hence  they  are  termed 
non-assimilable  secretions.  To  this 
class  belong  colouring  matters,  as 
chlorophyll,  volatile  oils,  acids, 
alkaloids,  and  resins. 

SECRE'TIVENESS  (secrettis, 
separate) .  A  term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  a  propensity  to  con- 
ceal emotion,  and  to  be  secret  in 
thought,  word,  and  action.  It  is 
common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Its  organ,  according  to 
phrenologists,  is  seated  immedi- 
ately above  that  of  Deatructive- 
noss. 

SECUTSr  DINES  {secundus, 
second).  The  after-birth,  consist- 
ing of  the  placenta  and  its  mem- 
branes. In  botany,  the  secundine 
is  the  interior  of  the  two  sacs  of 
the  ovule,  lying  within  the  primine. 

SEDA'NTIA  {sedare,  to  allay). 
Sedativa  ;  depr  imentia.  A  class  of 
neurotic  medicines  which  directly 
diminish  the  force  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  other  organs  by 
repressing  the  nervous  influence. 
See  Stimtdants. 

SE'DATIVE  SALT,    Sal  scda- 


tivuni  Romhergi.  A  name  occa- 
sionally given  to  boracio  acid,  a 
hydrated  oxide  of  boron. 

SE'DATIVES  (sedare,  to  allay). 
Medicinal  agents  which  diminish 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  They 
must  be  distinguished  from  depres- 
sants, which  increase  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  from  the  pure  nar- 
cotics, which,  in  large  doses,  induce 
coma  and  ajjoplexy,  while  seda- 
tives, in  large  doses,  occasion  de- 
lirium. 

SEDES.  Literally,  a  seat;  in 
an  extended  sense,  the  fundament ; 
also,  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  fundament ;  an  evacuation. 

SEED-LIKE  FRUITS.  These 
are  the  fruits  of  the  LamiaceEe, 
Boraginacese,  and  some  other 
families,  which,  until  they  were 
discovered  to  possess  a  pericar- 
pial  covering,  were  described  as 
"naked  seeds."  Really  naked  seeds 
do  occur  in  the  families  Ooniferas 
and  CycadaccEe. 

SEED  OF  PLANTS.  The  fe- 
cundated and  matured  vegetable 
ovum  ;  a  body  enclosed  in  a  peri- 
carp, and  containing  an  organized 
embryo,  capable  of  being  developed 
into  an  individual  plant  similar  to 
that  from  which  it  derived  its 
origin. 

SEGMENTAL  ORGANS.  These 
are  tubular  excretory  organs  found 
in  some  invertebrates  and  in  Elas- 
mo-branch  fishes ;  they  correspond 
to  the  WolfKan  bodies  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles. 

SEGMENTATION.  The  divi- 
sion of  one  cell  into  two  or  more  ; 
the  result  of  the  fecundation  of 
the  ovnm  is  the  cleavage  of  tho 
yelk  substance,  with  the  formation 
of  numerous  cells  {germ  segmen- 
tation) . 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.  Two 
drachms  of  tartai'ized  soda,  and 
two  scrviplos  of  bi-cai'bonato  of 
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soda,  m  a  blue  paper ;  and  half  a 
clrachm  of  powdered  tartaric  acid 
m  a  white  paper.  They  have  no 
aucalogy  to  "  Seidlitz  Water."  (The 
proper  term  is  Sedlitz.) 

SEIGNETTE'S  SALT.  Rochelle 
salt.  Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda, 
discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apo- 
thecary of  Rochelle. 

SEISMOGRAPH  {ff,ifffx6,,  a 
shaking,  ypaqiai,  to  write).  An  in- 
strument for  recording  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface  during 
an  earthquake  shock. 

SELE'NE  UNGU'IUM  (.reA^jfT/, 
the  moon,  unguis,  a  nail).  A  nail- 
moon  ;  a  curious  designation  of  the 
white  spot  sometimes  seen  on  the 
nail.    See  Mendacia  unguium. 

SELE'NIUM  (a-iA'fivv,  the  moon). 
A  non-metallic  elementary  body, 
discovered  in  the  sulphur  of  Pah- 
lun,  and  named  from  its  strong 
analogy  to  the  metal  tellurium, 
which  is  named  from  tellus,  the 
earth.  It  combines  with  oxygen, 
forming  the  selenious  and  selenic 
acids  ;  and  these  form  salts  with 
bases,  termed  respectively  seleni- 
ates  and  selenites. 

Seleniwretted  hydrogen.  A  gase- 
ous compound  of  selenum  and  hy- 
drogen, analogous  to  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  or  hydrosulphuric 
acid. 

SELF-ESTEEM.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  self- 
respect,  self-interest,  love  of  in- 
dependence, and  personal  dignity. 
It  is  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  Its  organ  is  placed 
by  phrenologists  at  the  middle  of 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
head,  directly  above  Inhabitive- 
neas,  with  which  Dr.  Gall  con- 
founded it. 

SELLA  TU'RCICA  (sella,  a 
seat).  A  designation  of  a  part 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  resembling 
a  Turkish  saddle,  and  likewise 


termed  sella  equina  and  sella  sphe- 
noides. 

SELTZER  WATER  (or,  more 
correctly,  Selters  Water).  Aqua 
Seltcrana.  A  purgative  water, 
consisting  of  3xxft.  of  water,  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
with  gr.  iv.  of  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  gr.  ij.  of  subcarbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  gr.  sx.  of  muriate 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  it.  It  occurs 
native  at  Selters,  in  Nassau. 

SBMEIO'LOGT  ((rrjuuov,  a  sign, 
Ai^yo 5,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
signs  of  diseases,  and  of  their 
comparative  value.  See  Sympto- 
matology. 

SEMEI'ON  {<n)fxs7ov,  a  sign,  a 
spot).  A  tei-m  ajsplied  to  a  spot 
which  is  redder  and  more  irregular 
than  lenticella,  probably  a  small 
vascular  naavus. 

SE'MEN  {serere,  to  sow).  The 
fecundating  fluid  of  the  male,  con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  elements, 
viz.  a  fluid,  granules,  and  animal- 
cules or  spermatozoa. 

SEMEN-CONTRA.  Semencinc  ; 
larbotine.  A  strong,  aromatic, 
bitter  drug  imported  from  Aleppo 
and  Barbary  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
produced,  according  to  Batka,  by 
the  Artemisia  Sieberi. 

SEMI-.  A  Latin  prefix,  de- 
rived  from  semis,  denoting  half. 
In  Greek  compounds,  the  term 
hemi-  is  correctly  employed. 

1.  Semi-amplcxicaul.  Half  stem- 
embracing  ;  applied  to  leaves  which 
partially  sheath  the  stem. 

2.  Semi-anatropous.  A  term  de- 
noting the  same  as  amphiiropons, 
except  that  in  the  former  the 
ovule  is  parallel  with  the  funi- 
culus, while  in  the  latter  it  is  at 
right  angles  ^vith  it. 

3.  Semi-circular  canals.  Three 
bony  passages  of  tlie  internal  ear, 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
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petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  opening  into  the  vesti- 
bule. Two  of  these,  being  vertical, 
are  called  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior semicircular  canals ;  the 
•  third,  lying  outside  and  horizon- 
tally, is  termed  the  external  or 
horizontal  semicircular  canal. 

4.  Semi-cupiiMn,  A  half-bath 
or  slipper-bath ;  a  bath  which 
reaches  only  toj.the  hip;  called 
by  the  French,  demi-hain.  The 
Latin  word  semi-cupce  is  a  half- 
tun,  from  cupa,  a  tub  or  cask. 

5.  Semi-flosculous.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  florets  of  the  Com- 
positse,  which  are  ligulate,  or 
strap-shaped,  as  in  Taraxacum. 
The  limbs  of  the  cohering  petals 
cohere  on  one  side  of  the  floret, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  half- 
a-floret. 

6.  Semi -lunar  fibro- cartilages. 
Two  falciform  plates  of  fibro- car- 
tilage, situated  around  the  margin 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

7.  Semi-lunar  fold.  A  crescen- 
tiform  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  sup- 
posed by  some  anatomists  to  be  a 
rudiment  of  the  membrana  nicti- 
tans,  or  third  eye-lid,  found  in 
some  reptiles,  in  birds,  and  certain 
fishes. 

8.  Semi-lunar  (janglia.  Two  gan- 
glia, situated  on  each  side  of  the 
aorta,  on  a  level  with  the  cceliac 
artery. 

9.  Semi-lunar  notch.  An  inden- 
tation in  the  form  of  a  half-moon 
between  the  coracoid  process  and 
tho  superior  border  of  tho  sca- 
pula. 

10.  Sem.i-lihnar  valves.  Three 
semi-circular  valves,  which  guard 
tho  orifice  of  thepulmonary  artery. 
Similar  valves  are  placed  around 
tho  commencement  of  the  aorta. 

11.  Scm  i-memhranosus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and 


inserted  into  the  head  of  tho  tibia. 
It  bends  the  leg. 

12.  Semi-spinales.  Two  muscles 
connected  with  tho  transverse  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra3. 

13.  Semi-tendinosus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
inserted  into  the  tibia ;  it  is  tho 
semi-ncrvosus  of  AVinslow.  It 
bonds  the  leg. 

SEMOLI'NA  (Semo,  a  tutelary 
deity  of  sown  corn).  The  large 
hard  grains  of  wheat-flour,  retained 
in  the  bolting  machine  after  tho 
finer  flour  has  passed  through. 
See  Manna  Krout. 

SE'NECIN.  An  American  re- 
medial agent,  procured  from  the 
Senecio  gracilis.  From  its  value 
in  regulating  catamenial  derange- 
ments, it  has  been  named  the 
"Female  Regulator." 

SB'NEG^E  EADIX.  Senega- 
root;  the  dried  root  of  PolygaJa 
Senega,  a  plant  of  North  America. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  its  hav- 
ing been  employed  by  the  Senega- 
roo  Indians  as  a  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-snalce. 

Senegin.  A  name  given  to  pohj- 
galic  acid,  the  active  principle  of 
the  senega-root,  residing  in  its 
cortical  joart. 

SENNA.  A  general  term  for 
the  dried  leaves  of  several  species 
of  Cassia.  Their  purgative  prin- 
ciple has  been  i^rociired  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  and  called  cathartine. 

SENSIBI'LITY  {sentire,  to  per- 
ceive). A  term,  exi^rossing,  gouc- 
rally,  the  state  of  tho  fouliiigs  or 
character,  but  employed  in  phy- 
siology to  denote  a  property  be- 
longing exclusively  to  animal  life, 
and  always  connected  with  tho 
nervous  system.  To  avoid  this 
ambiguous  signification,  the  term 
sensitivity  has  boon  suggested, 
which  may  bear  tho  same  rela- 
tion to  tho  nervo;is,|,systom  as 
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contractility  bears  to  the  mus- 
cular. 

1.  Sensihle.  An  ambiguous  term, 
ajoplied  in  the  French  language  to 
a  body  capable  of  receiving,  of 
producing,  or  of  conducting. sen- 
sations. In  English,  part  of  the 
difficulty  may  be  removed  by  em- 
ploying the  v?ord  sentient  in  the 
lirst,  and  sensitive  in  the  third  of 
these  cases  ;  but  we  have  still  a 
fourth,  and  that  the  most  ordinary, 
use  of  the  word  sensible,  as  ex- 
pressing the  state  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers. 

2.  Sensation.  A  term  generally 
apialied  to  the  effect  produced  on 
the  sensorium  by  an  impression 
transmitted  to  it  by  a  nerve.  Dr. 
Bostock  would  extend  the  term  to 
all  the  actions  of  the  nervous 
system,  including  both'the  or- 
ganic and  animal  sensibility  of 
Bichat,  and  the  nervous  and  sen- 
sorial powers  of  Dr.  Philip. 

3.  Perception.  A  mode  or  species 
of  sensation,  corresponding,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  Bichat's  ani- 
mal sensibility,  and  more  nearly 
with  Dr.  Philip's  sensorial  powers. 

4.  Sentiment.  A  term  employed 
by  Magendie,  and  some  other 
French  writers,  as  nearly  synony- 
mous with  perception.  Bichat  uses 
the  word  tact  in  nearly  the  same 
sense.  Legallois,  however,  em- 
jjloys  the  word  sentiment  as  corre- 
lative with  movement,  expressing 
nervous  action  generally. 

5.  Perceptivity.  A  term  sug- 
gested to  express  the  j)ower, 
which  certain  iDarts  of  thenervous 
system  possess,  of  exciting  jDer- 
ceptions.  Kicherand  employed 
perceptibilite'  in  this  sense. — 13os- 
tock. 

SENSO'EIUM  COMMU'NE. 
This  is  a  place  in  which,  as  in  a 
centre,  the  nerves  appropriated  to 
sense  as  well  as  to  motion  meet  and 


communicate,  and  in  which  the  im- 
pressions of  the  seJisort'oZ  nerves  are 
reflected  upon  the7?iofornerves.  It 
isnoi  one  place  in  which  celebrated 
writers  have  fixed  it,  as  the  pineal 
gland,  the  corpus  callosum,  tha 
corpora  striata,  the  centrum  ovale, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  &c. 

SE'NSORY  NERVES  {smtire, 
to  perceive).  A  term  applied  to 
those  nerves  which  convey  impres- 
sions to  the  neural  axis,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  motor  ij  nerves, 
which  convey  stimuli  to  the 
muscles,  and  to  those  organs  which 
place  us  in  certain  relations  to 
external  matter,  as  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  and  tongue.  The  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  the 
motory  ;  the  posterior,  the  sensory. 

SE'PAL.  A  term  of  uncertain 
origin,  denoting  each  division  of 
the  calyx  in  plants.  When  these 
are  distinct  from  one  another,  the 
calyx  is  called pohjsepaloits ;  when 
they  cohere  by  their  margins,  the 
calyx  is  termed  monosepalous,  or 
more  correctly  gamosepalous.  Ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the 
sepals  we  may  have  a  di-,  tri-, 
tetra-,  or penta-sepaloiis  caljrs,  de- 
noting respectively  the  presence 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  sepals. 

SE'PIA.  The  Cuttle-fish;  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  Cephalopods, 
the  "b  one  "  of  which,  when  ground 
into  powder,  constitutes  pounce, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  denti- 
frice. The  pigment  called  sepia  is 
obtained  from  the  ink-bag  of  an 
Oriental  species. 

SE'PIRINE.  A  resinous  alka- 
loid found,  along  with  hehirinc,  in 
the  bark  of  the  Bebeeru-treo  of 
British  Guiana. 

SE'PSIN  {(Tv-Kio,  to  putrefy). 
A  highly  poisonous  crystalline 
body  prepared  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phate from  putrefying  yeast  by 
Bcrgmanu    and    Schmiedebor'g ; 
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Borgmann  regards  it  as  a  pro- 
duct actually  secreted  by  bacteria. 

SE'PTIO  (o-T)™,  to  putrefy). 
Eclating  to  putrefaction  ;  causing 
piitrefactiou ;  septic  diseases  are 
those  which  are  due  to  putrefac- 
tion. 

SEPTIC^'MIA  (o-TjTTTifctJs,  pu- 
trefying, from  (Ti^jrai,  to  putrefy, 
af^ia,  blood).  Contamination  of 
the  blood  with  micro-organisms 
which  rapidly  multiply  in  the 
system  with  the  production  of 
high  fever;  it  differs  from  pyee- 
mia  by  the  absence  of  secondary 
abscesses. 

SEPTIC  INTOXICATION.  See 
Saprcemia. 
_  SEPTI'CIDAL  (septum,  a  par- 
tition, ccedere,  to  cut) .  That  kind 
of  dehiscence  in  which  the  septa 
of  a  compound  fruit  separate  each 
into  two  lamince.  See  Locidicidal 
and  Septifrar/al. 

SEPTI'ERAGAL  (septum,  a  par- 
tition, francjere,  to  break).  That 
kind  of  dehiscence  in  which  the 
backs  of  the  carpels  separate  from 
the  septa,  which  adhere  to  the 
axis.  See  Locidicidal  and  Septi- 
cidal. 

SE'PTUM  (sepes,  a  hedge). 
Literally,  an  enclosure  or  fenced 
place. 

1.  Septum  auricularum.  The 
partition  which  separates  the 
right  from  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

2.  Septwm  ventriculorum.  The 
partition  which  separates  the 
right  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart. 

3.  Septum  lucidum.  The  internal 
thin  and  semi-transparent  boun- 
dary of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

4.  Septum  narium.  The  carti- 
laginous partition  of  the  nostrils. 

5.  Septum  trwnsversmn.  The 
diaphragm,  which  separates  the 


thoi-ax  from  the  abdomen.  The 
term  is  also  ajiplied  to  the  ten- 
torlum  cerehelli,  which  separates 
the  cerebrumfrom  the  cerebellum. 

6.  Septum  crurale.  A  thin  layer 
of  cellular  tissue  which  closes  the 
femoral  ring,  and  retains  the  lym- 
phatic gland  in  its  position. 

7.  Septum  pectiniformc.  An  in- 
complete partition,  which  divides 
the  cavity  of  the  corpus  caverno- 
sum  into  two  lateral  portions. 

8.  Septumrecto-vaginale.  Avas- 
cular lace-work,  which  connects 
the  rectum  with  the  vagina. 

9.  Septum  scroti.  A  partition 
formed  by  the  dartos,  dividing  the 
scrotum  into  two  equal  cavities, 
and  separating  the  testes. 

10.  Septum,  or  dissepiment,  in 
botany,  denotes  a  partition  found 
in  a  compound  ovary,  formed  by 
the  united  sides  of  two  cohering 
carpels.  There  are,  consequently, 
as  many  septa  as  there  are  carpels. 

SEQOE'LA  (seciui,  to  follow). 
Consequentia.  A  morbid  affec- 
tion which  'follows  another,  as  ana- 
sarca after  scarlatina,  &c. 

SEQUE'STRUM  (sequestri,  to 
sever).  The  portion  of  dead  bone 
which  is  detached  in  exfoliation, 
or  sei3aration  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  bone,  by  necrosis. 

SERALBU'MEN  (serum  and  al- 
bumen). A  name  given  to  the 
albumen  of  the  blood,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  albumen  of  the 
egg,  or  ovalhmnen. 

SERI'CIO  ACID.  Myristic  acid. 
An  acid  obtained  from  the  solid 
portion  of  the  butter  of  nutmegs, 
the  seeds  of  the  Myristica  mos- 
chata. 

Sericine.  A  white  crystalline 
fat,  forming  an  ingredient  of  the 
butter  of  nutmegs,  and  comjDOsed 
of  sericic  acid  and  glycerine. 

SE'RICUM  (Seres,  the  Chinese). 
Silk.    Hence,  sericum  vesicans,  or 
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taffeta  vosicatoria,  blistering  silk. 
Sericum  dictum  Anrjlicum  (French 
Codex),  English  court  plaster. 

SEROCYSTIC  TUMOR.  The 
same  as  Adeno-sarcoma. 

SERO-PUS.  The  name  given 
to  pus  when  diluted  with  serum. 
See  Pits. 

SERO'SITY.  1.  The  watery 
fluid  which  remains  after  the  al- 
buminous coagulation  of  serum 
byheat  ofl60°Eahr.  2.  The  thin 
watery  liquid  forming  the  chief 
constituent  of  most  animal  fluids, 
as  blood,  milk,  &c. 

SERPENTA'RI^  RADIX. 
Serpentaryroot;  the  dried  rhizome 
of  the  AristolocMa  Serpentaria, 
Serpentary,  or  Virginian  Snake- 
root,  a  plant  of  the  southern  parts 
of  North  America,  said  to  have 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  the 
bites  of  serpents. 

SERPI'GO  (serjpere,  to  creep). 
Ringworm,  or  tetter.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  creeping  over  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  in  this 
respect  it  corresponds  with  the 
Greek  term  herpes. 

SE'RRA.  Literally,  a  saw.  A 
dentation,  or  tooth-like  articulat- 
ing process  of  certain  bones,  as 
those  of  the  cranium. 

1.  Serratus  magnus.  A  muscle 
of  the  lateral  thoracic  region, 
arising  by  fleshy  serrations  from 
the  upper  ribs,  and  inserted  into 
the  whole  length  of  the  scapula. 

2.  Serratus  posticus.  The  name 
of  two  muscles  of  the  back,  the 
superior  and  the  inferior,  arising 
from  some  of  the  vertebras,  and 
inserted  by  serrations  into  several 
of  the  ribs. 

SERRE-ARTERE.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Deschamjjs,  for 
comiDressing  the  artery,  and 
tightening  the  ligature,  in  the 
operation  for  aneurysm. 

SERRE-EINE.    A  variety  of 


suture  employed  when  very  ac- 
curate union  of  the  lips  of  a  wound 
is  required,  as  in  cuts  of  the  face. 

SERRE-NCEUD.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  applying  ligature?, 
and  consisting  of  a  long,  narrow, 
round  jjiece  of  silver,  terminating 
at  one  end  in  a  little  ring, or  hole; 
and  at  the  other,  in  a  kind  of 
groove,  or  notch. 

SE'RTULUM.  A  name  applied 
by  some  continental  botanists  to 
the  simple  umbel,  the  term  umbel 
being  by  them  restricted  to  the 
compound  form  of  this  inflores- 
cence. The  application  of  a  dis- 
tinct name  to  this  kind  of  inflo- 
rescence has  been  censured,  al- 
though, upon  the  same  grounds, 
the  use  of  the  terms  raceme  and 
corymb  might  be  censured,  these 
modes  of  inflorescence  being 
merely  modifications  of  the  spike. 

SERUM  LACTIS.  Whey;  the 
fluid  i^art  of  milk  obtained  by 
separation  of  the  curd  and  oil.  It 
contains  the  saccharine  principle. 

SERUM  OF  THE  BLOOD. 
The  thin,  yellowish  fluid  con- 
stituent of  the  blood,  which 
separates  from  the  red,  semi-soHd 
mass  called  clot  or  crassamentum, 
during  coagulation.  It  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  lympha  or 
liquor  sanguinis,  which  is  a  clear, 
colourless  fluid,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  free  red  globules 
before  coagulation  has  taken  place. 
See  Blood. 

1.  Serum  of  the  chyle.  The  thin 
fluid  which  separates  from  the 
coagulum  of  the  chyle,  after  it 
has  been  i-emovcd  from  the 
thoracic  duct.  It  is  a  solution  of 
albumen,  containing  globules  in 
suspension. 

j    2.  Serinn  sanguinis  exsiccatum. 
,  A  preparation  consisting  of  ordi- 
i  nary  blood -albumen  in  a  powdered 
state. 
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3.  Serous  cyst.  A  simple  cyst, 
containing  serum,or  colloid  matter. 

SE'SAMOID  {tn)(Ta.fi-n,  an  Indian 
bean,  elSos,  likeness).  The  de- 
signation of  small  bones,  resem- 
bling the  semen  sefami,  found  at  the 
roots  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb 
and  of  the  great  toe. 

S  E  S  Q  U  I-  (contracted  from 
semisque,  and  a-half ) .  A  prefix 
denoting  the  dui  quantity  and 
a-half  more.  It  is  used  when  the 
elements  of  an  oxide  are  as  Ito  IJ, 
or  as  2  to  3.  The  sulphides  of  the 
same  substance  are  similarly  de- 
signated. 

1.  Sescuncia  (quasi  sesqui- 
nncia).    An  ounce  and  a-half. 

2.  Sescuplum  (quasi  sesqui- 
plum,  from  sesqui,  and  plica,  a 
fold).  One  and  a  half-fold  ;  thus 
sescuplo-carhuret,  one  and  a  half- 
fold  carburet. 

3.  Sesqui-oxide.  An  oxide  which 
contains  once  and  a  half  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  protoxide,  and  is 
capable  of  combining  with  acids, 
to  form  salts. 

4.  Sesqui-salt.  A  salt  which  has 
three  equivalents  of  one  compo- 
nent and  two  of  another. 

SE'SSILE  (sessilis,  of  or  for 
sitting).  That  which  i.q  seated 
upon  any  thing  :  a  leaf  is  sessile 
on  the  stem  when  it  has  no  petiole  ; 
an  anther  is  sessile  which  has  no 
filament ;  an  ovule  is  sessile  which 
has  no  funiculus  or  podosperm. 

SETA.  A  bristle.  The  stalk 
which  supports  the  theca  or  urn 
of  Mosses.  A  short  and  stiiF 
bristle  of  certain  plants. 

SETA  EQUI'NA.  The  horse- 
hair-worm, or  gordius.  The  Lap- 
landers are  subject  to  a  disease, 
which  they  term  uUcn,  or  Uotnie, 
supposed  to  arise  from  drinking 
the  half-putrid  water  of  stagnant 
marshes  or  ditches  inhabited  by 
this  worm. 


SETA'CEUM  {seta,  a  bristle  or 
horse-hair).  A  seton ;  a  kind  of 
issue,  usually  made  'witli  a  flat 
needle,  threaded  with  a  skein  of 
silk,  and  termed  a  seton-needle. 
Horse-hairs  were  first  used  to 
keep  open  the  wound. 

SE'VUM  OVI'LLUM.  Adeps 
nvillus.  Mutton-suet ;  the  fat 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
kidneys  of  the  sheep. 

Sevum  prceparatum.  Prepared 
suet,  the  internal  fat  of  the  ab- 
domen of  the  Ovis  aries,  or  sheep, 
pm'ified  by  melting  and  straining. 

SEWAGE  FUNGUS.  Beggia- 
toa  alba.  A  remarkable  organism 
occurring  abundantly  and  uni- 
versally in  the  effluent  water  from 
sewage  works,  and  consisting  of 
an  immense  quantity  of  colourless 
threads,  with  but  little  or  no 
chlorophyll,  full  of  granular  proto- 
plasm, and  containing  a  number 
of  bright  strongly-refracting  gra- 
nular particles. 

SEWAGE-TEST.  Heisoh'stesi 
for  seioage  in  ordinary  water  con- 
sists in  adding  a  few  grains  of 
l^ure  sugar  to  the  water,  and  ex- 
posing it  freely  to  light  for  some 
hours,  when  the  liquid  will  be- 
come turbid  from  the  formation 
of  a  well-marked  fungus,  if  sewage 
to  the  smallest  amount  be  present. 

SEX'UAL  SELECTION.  The 
name  of  a  supposed  process  of 
evolution,  propounded  by  Mr. 
Darwin  as  supplementary  to  his 
hypothesis  of  "  Natural  Selec- 
tion," and  founded  upon  sexnal 
preferences.  See  Darivinian  lly- 
pot/iesi.s. 

SEX'UAL  SYSTEM.  The  sys- 
tem of  classifying  i^lants,  invented 
by  Linnajus,  and  founded  upon 
the  luimbcr  and  peculiarities  of 
the  sexual  organs.  See  Linnwan 
System. 

SUAMPOOING  (Hind,  tsham. 
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jjita,  to  squeeze  or  press).  The  em- 
ployment  of  the  vapour-bath,  ac- 
companied by  a  process  of  friction, 
kneading,  and  extension  of  the 
muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments. 
The  Egyptians  call  it  massing. 

SHARPET,  FIBRES  OF. 
Perforating  fibres  which  run  per- 
pendicular to  and  bind  together 
the  concentric  lamellas  of  bone. 

SHEL-LAC.  The  name  applied 
to  the  resin  lac  after  it  has  been 
melted  and  strained  from  im- 
purities. 

SHINGLES.  This  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  Latin  term  cin- 
gulum,  a  girdle,  so  called  from  the 
situation  which  it  occupies  on  the 
trunk  of  the  body.  It  is  the  Herpes 
zoster  of  Bateman.    See  Zoster. 

"SHOCK."  A vagueterm  em- 
ployed to  include  every  grave  or 
fatal  source  of  depression  occur- 
ring during  or  after  serious 
surgical  operations,  injuries,  and 
mental  emotion.  Ancemia  and 
nervous  influence  have  been 
severally  adduced -to  exijlain  the 
phenomena  of  "  shock."  Perhaps 
it  is  safer  to  avow  ignorance  than 
to  mask  it  by  the  use  of  a  vague 
term,  and  "  shock"  and  "  idiosyn- 
crasy" may  continue  to  hold 
their  places  in  medical  termino- 
logy, until  there  shall  be  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  irelation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS.  An 
imperfection  of  the  eye  caused  by 
too  great  convexity  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  or  too  long  an  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  eye-ball, 
so  that  images  of  objects  do  not 
come  to  a  distinct  focus  on  the 
retina,  but  a  little  in  front  of  it. 
This  may  bo  perfectly  remedied 
by  correcting  the  excess  of  curva- 
ture of  the  crystalline  lens  by  plac- 
ing in  front  of  the  eye  a  slightly 
concave  lens. 


SrALOGOGUES((rfaAov,  saliva, 
to  expel).    Substances  which 
increase  the  discharge  of  saliva^ 

1.  Local  sialogogues.  Substances 
applied  to  the  mouth.  When  used 
in  a  soft  or  solid  state,  they  are 
called  masticator ies,  as  tobacco,  &c. 

2.  Specific  or  remote  sialogogues. 
Substances  which  produce  saliva- 
tion or  ptyalism  by  internal  use, 
as  mercurial  preparations. 

SIBBENS.  A  local  designa- 
tion of  framboesia,  derived  either 
from  siwin,  Celtic  for  raspberry,  or 
sivvens,  wild  rash.  See  Frambasia. 

SIBERIAN  PLAGUE.  A  most 
virulent  and  fatal  form  of  anthrax, 
prevalent  in  Russia.  See  Anthrax 
and  Woolsorter's  Disease. 

SI'BILANT  (sihilare,  to  hiss). 
A  term  ajDplied  to  a  whistling  or 
hissing  sound,  as  a  rale.  See 
Auscultation. 

SICK-GIDDINESS.  Seizures 
compared  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
"the  effects  of  a  swing  on  the 
susceptible  medulla  oblongata," 
and  regarded  by  him  as  intimately 
related  both  to  sick-headache  and 
to  epilepsy. 

SIDERA'TIO  (sidus,  a  star). 
A  name  formerly  given  to  ery- 
sipelas of  the  face  or  scalp,  from 
an  idea  of  its  being  produced  by 
the  influence  of  the  planets.  See 
Astroboiism  us. 

SIDERIS'MUS  {aiSvpos,  iron). 
A  name  given  by  believers  in 
animal  magnetism  to  the  eficcts 
produced  by  bringing  metals  and 
other  inorganic  bodies  into  mag- 
netic connection  with  the  human 
body.  Hence  wo  hear  of  sidcric 
bodies  and  sidcric  power.  The 
former  are  inorganic  bodies,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  animated 
bodies  which  produce  somuam- 
bulisra. 

STDERO'SIS  (irlSripot,  iron). 
The  term  applied  by  Quincke  to 
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the  pigmented  condition  of  lym- 
phatic glands,  liver,  and  kidneys, 
and  so  named  because  the  pigment 
gi'amiles  contain  iron. 

SI'DERUM.  The  name  given 
by  Bergmann  to  phosphuret  of 
iron,  which  he  considered  to  be  a 
new  metal. 

SIGAULTIAN  OPERATION. 
The  division  of  the  sympliysis 
pubis,  in  cases  of  diiScult  labour, 
first  practised  by  the  French 
surgeon  Sigault. 

SIGHING  and  SNIFFING.  The 
former  is  a  deep  and  prolonged 
inspiration.  The  latter  is  a  more 
rapid  inspiratory  movement,  in 
vrhich  the  mouth  is  kept  closed, 
and  the  air  caused  to  pass  through 
the  nose. 

SI'GMOID  (the  Greek  letter  2, 
Sigma,  and  eiSos,  likeness).  Re- 
sembling the  letter  2,  as  applied 
to  a  flexure  \of  the  colon,  vrhere  it 
forms  a  double  curve  in  the  iliac 
region ;  and  to  tlie  semicircular 
valves,  which  guard  the  orifice  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the 
aorta.  By  Galen,  the  term  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  ancyroid, 
and  signifies  tlie  coracoicl  process 
of  the  scapula. 

SIGN'ATU'RA.  Signature. 
That  part  of  a  prescription  which 
declares  the  dose,  method,  and 
time  of  administration  ;  the  proper 
vehicle,  regimen,  &c.  It  is  some- 
times preceded  by  the  letter  <S', 
the  word  signetur,  or  theabbrevia- 
sir/.,  that  is,  "let  it  bo  entitled." 

"signs  of  DISEASE.  The  term 
sign  is  often  employed  as  synony- 
mous with  symptom.  The  former 
is,  however,  restricted  to  a  parti- 
cular disease,  while  the  latter  may 
characterize  two  or  more  diseases. 
Higns  are  thus,  in  fact,  pathogno- 
monic or  diagnostic  symptoms. 
Tlio  symptom  is  a  character,  the 
pign  is  a  characteristic.  Cough 


is  a  symptom  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  sputa  is  a  sign  of 
that  disease.  A  symptom  may  he 
generic,  a  sign  is  specific.  See 
Symptoin. 

Sign,  physical.  A  sign  which  is 
an  object  of  sense,  as  redness  of 
inflammation.  A  physical  sign  is, 
therefore,  synonymous  with  an 
objective  symptom. 

SILBX.  Flint;  an  oxide  of 
silicon,  forming  the  basis  of  chal^ 
cedony,  cornelian,  jasper,  &o.  The 
old  name  for  silica. 

SILI'CEOUS  WATERS.  Mi- 
neral  waters  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  silica,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  soda  in  the  form 
of  silicate,  sulphate  of  soda;,  and 
chloride  of  sodium. 

SI'LICON  or  SILrCIUM  {silex, 
flint) .  An  elementary  substance, 
always  found  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  as  silica  or  silicic  acid, 
either  alone  or  united  with  vari- 
ous metallic  oxides,  with  which 
it  forms  silicates.  Meerschaum 
is  a  sesqui-silicate. 

Silica  or  silicic  acid.  Oxide  of 
silicon,  constituting  almost  the 
whole  of  silex  or  flint;  occur- 
ring, in  its  purest  natural  variety, 
as  roclc-crystal ;  and,  coloiived,  as 
amethyst,  cornelian,  &c. 

SILIQUA.  A  fruit  consisting 
of  two  carpels  cohering  together, 
the  placentaa  of  which  are  parietal, 
and  separate  fi'om  the  valves,  pre- 
senting a  kind  of  frame  called  a 
replum,  and  connected  by  a  mem- 
branous expansion,  as  in  Stock. 
It  differs  from  tlie  legume  in 
having  the  seeds  attached  to  both 
sutures.    See  Lcgumon. 

Silicula.  A  designation  of  the 
siliqua,  when  it  is  very  short,  or 
broader  than  it  is  long,  as  in 
Candytuft.  Tlie  term  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  siliqua.  Tiio  Liniifeau  clasg 
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Teimdynamia  is  divided  into  two 
orders,  distinguished  according 
to  the  form  of  their  fruit,  viz., 
BUiquosa  and  Siliculosa. 

SI'LPHIUM.  Laser  Cyrenaicum ; 
succus  Cyrenaicus.  A  precious 
drug,  called  laser  or  asa  dulcis, 
produced  by  a  plant  now  identified 
with  the  Thaspia  garganica,  an 
umbelliferous  African  plant.  The 
drug  has  long  been  exhausted. 

SILVER.  A  brilliantly  white 
metal  occurring  native  in  mines, 
and  in  combination  with  other 
metals.    See  Argentum. 

_  1.  Horn-silver.  Chloride  of 
silver ;  a  compound  resembling 
horn,  and  which,  like  that  sub- 
stance, may  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
A  variety  of  this  ore  is  termed 
huttermilk  silver  or-earthy  corneous 
silver. 

2.  Fulminating  silver.  An  ex- 
plosive substance,  formed  of 
oxide  of  silver  combined  with  am- 
monia. 

SILVESTER  METHOD.  The 
following  are  Dr.  Henry  Silvester's 
Rules  for  restoring  Suspended 
Animation  : — 

Rule  I.  To  adjust  the  imtient's 
position. — Place  the  patient  on  his 
back,  with  the  shoulders  raised 
and  supported  on  a  folded  article 
of  dress,  and  secure  the  feet. 

Rule  II.  To  maintain  a  free 
Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Windpipe. 
■ — Wipe  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
Draw  forward  the  patient's  tongue, 
and  keep  it  projecting  beyond  the 
lips.  (1/  the  lotver  jaw  he  gently 
raised,  the  teeth  mag  he  made  to 
hold  the  tongue  in  the  required 
position.  Should  it  ho  found  neces- 
sary, the  tongue  may  he  retained  in 
that  position,  hy  passing  a  hand- 
Icerohief  under  the  chin,  and  fasten- 
ing it  over  the  head.) 

Rule  III.  To  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  Deep  Respiration. — Raise 


the  patient's  arms  upwards,  by 
the  sides  of  his  head,  and  then 
keep  them  stretched  steadily  but 
gently  upwards  and  forwards  for 
two  seconds.  (This  action  en- 
larges the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
by  drawing  up  the  ribs,  and  in- 
duces an  inspiration.)  Next,  turn 
down  the  patient's  arms,  and  press 
them  gently  and  firmly  against  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  (This  action 
diminishes  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
by  pressing  down  the  ribs,  and 
produces  a  forcible  expiration.) 
Repeat  these  meas  ores  alternately, 
deliberately,  and  perseveringly, 
fifteen  times  in  a  minute. 

Rule  IV.  To  induce  Circulation 
and  Warmth,  and  to  excite  Inspi- 
ration.—Unh  the  limbs  from  the 
extremities  towards  the  heart. 
Replace  wet  clothing  by  warm  and 
dry  covering.  Occasionally  dash 
cold  water  in  the  patient's  face. 
These  measures  are  perfectlycom- 
patible  with  the  systematic  per- 
formance of  the  imitation  of  the 
movements  of  respiration.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  use 
of  the  warm-water  bath,  or  hot- 
air  bath,  if  required.  See  Mar- 
shall Hall  Method. 

SIMARU'BA  AMA'RA.  Bitter 
Simaruba,  or  Mountain  Damson, 
the  root  of  which  yields  the  sima- 
ruha-hark  of  the  shops.  From  its 
use  in  dysentery,  the  Germans 
have  termed  it  dysentery -hark. 

SI'MILOR  (similis,  like,  aurum, 
gold).  An  alloy  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per resembling  gold. 

SINA'PIS.  Mustard  ;  the  seeds 
of  Sinapis  nigra  aud  Sinajns  alba, 
or  the  ]31ack  and  the  White  Mus- 
tard, cruciferous  plants  common 
in  Europe  ;  the  seeds,  when  re- 
duced to  powder,  form  the  well- 
known  condiment  miostavd. 

Sinapism.  Au  external  stimu- 
lant, formed  of  the  farina  of  mus- 
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tarcl-seeds,  made  into  a  paste  with 
crumbs  of  bread  and  vinegar. 

SI'NCIPUT  (semi-caput,  v/xiKe- 
<^a\io;',  half-a-head).  The  forepart 
of  the  head,  from  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  suture.  The  back 
part  is  called  occiput. 

SINEW.  A  ligament  which 
joins  two  bones ;  a  tendon  whicli 
unites  a  muscle  to  a  bone. 

SINGLE-FLUID  SERIES.  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  "Williams  to 
the  molluscan  series,  as  explana- 
tory of  his  views  of  two  distinct 
mitrient  fluids.  See  Boiihle -Fluid 
Series. 

SINGLES.  SingU  Hpsom  Salts. 
A  term  apj)lied  to  the  crystalline 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  obtained 
from  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bittern.    See  Doubles. 

SI'NGULIS  DIE'BUS.  Every 
or  each  day,  denoting  a  time  finite 
and  determinate.  But  in  dies 
singulos  means  daily,  or  from  day 
to  day,  denoting  a  progression  of 
time.  Quack  medicines  are  adver- 
tised in  dies  .singulos,  and  are 
swallowed  by  the  public  sinrjiUis 
diebus. 

SINGU'LTUS.  This  term  pro- 
perly signifies  sobbing,  or  speech 
interrupted  by  sobs.  It  has  been 
applied  to  the  "rattling"  heard 
in  the  throat  of  dying  persons. 
See  Hiccup. 

Sl'NN AMINE.  A  new  base, 
formed  by  acting  on  theiosinna- 
mine  by  dry  oxide  of  lead  or  of 
mercury,  by  which  the  theiosinna- 
mino  loses  all  its  sulphur. 

SINUS.  A  gulf.  Honce  it  de- 
notes a  cavity  or  a  cell  within  the 
substance  of  a  bono,  as  of  the 
forehead ;  also,  a  large  venous 
canal,  as  those  of  the  dura  mater; 
also,  a  small  elongated  cavity 
wherein  pus  is  collected,  an  elon- 
gated abscess  with  a  small  orifice. 

1.  Sinv,s  ampullaccus.    A  dilata-  i 


L  tion  of  the  cavity  occurring  near 
one  extremity  of  each  of  the  semi- 
•  circiUar  canals  of  the  ear. 
;  2.  Sinus  lactiferus.  A  dilatation 
1  of  the  ductiis  lactiferus  into  an 
:  elongated  sac  or  ampulla. 

3.  Sinus  maodmus  aortco.  The 
large  dilation  of  the  first  part  of 

,  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

4.  Sinus  pocularis.  A  cup-like 
pouch  of  mucous  membrane,  situ- 
ated at  the  commencement  of  the 
caput  gallinaginis. 

5.  Sinus  terminalis.  A  circular 
venous  canal,  which  surrounds  the 
area  vasculosa  in  the  chick. 

6.  Sinus  tiro  genitalis.  A  sinus 
existing  in  the  embryo  of  the 
mammalia  and  of  man.  It  is  a 
cavity  or  canal,  opening  externally, 
in  which  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  the  ureters,  and 
the  efferent  parts  of  the  generative 
apparatus  terminate  internally. 
This  canal  is  also  prolonged  into 
the  urachus,  and  is  subsequently 
divided  into  a  pars  urinaria  and  a 
pars  genitalis. 

7.  Sinus  aortici.  Sinuses  of  Val- 
salva. The  f  ossEO  situated  between 
the  semilunar  valves  and  the 
cylinder  of  the  aorta. 

8.  Sinuses,  pulmonary.  Three 
pouches  situated  between  the 
semilunar  valves  and  the  cylinder 
of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

9.  Sinuses  of  Morgagni.  The 
numerous  small  foramina  which 
open  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  urethra. 

10.  Sinuses  of  the  dura  viator. 
Certain  channels  which  traverse 
the  dura  mater  in  various  ijoints, 
for  the  reception  of  the  venous 
blood. 

SIPHON  ((tI^wv,  a  reed).  A 
bent  tube,  the  limbs  being  of  un- 
equal length  ;  it  is  used  for  trans- 
ferring liquids  from  one  vessel  to 
another. 
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SIRIA'SIS  (a-ipSs,  a  cavity). 
An  affection  described  by  Paulus 
as  an  inflammation  about  the  cere- 
brum, in  whicli  tlie  brain  is  said 
oftentimes  to  mortify  witliin  three 
days;  it  is  so  named  from  the 
bones  about  the  fontanelle,  or 
sometimes  the  membrane  only, 
being  dejDressed  or  drawn  in.  The 
term  is  also  derived  from  Sei'pios, 
the  dog-star,  as  implying  a  sun- 
stroke. 

SIRO'NES,  STE'ONES,  CIEO- 
NES.  Terms  emi^loyed  as  syno- 
nyms of  acari,  particularly  of  the 
acari  scabiei. 

-SIS  and  -MA.  Two  important 
Greek  terminations  of  words.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

SISTE'NTIA  (sistere,  to  check). 
Eepriinentia.  Eemedies  for  fluxes, 
as  cerebro-spinals,  astringents,  and 
acrid  stimiilants. 

SITIO'LOGY  ((xiriov,  food,  \6. 
70s,  a  description).  A  treatise  on 
food. 

SITIOPHO'BIA  (airioi',  food, 
<;)<J;8os,  fear).  Sitophobia.  A  form 
of  mania  in  which  all  nourishment 
is  persistently  refused. 

SIXTH  SENSE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  muscular  sensation,  arising 
from  the  sensitive  department  of 
the  fifth  pair,  and  the  comj)ound 
spinal  nerves. 

The  Seventh,  or  Visceral  sense, 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  instinctive 
sensations  arising  from  the  gan- 
glionic department  of  the  nervous 
system. 

SIZE.  The  Uiffy  coat  which  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  of  coagulated 
blood  drawn  in  inflammation.  The 
surface  of  the  coagulum  is  fre- 
quently contracted,  puckered  ujj 
at  its  edges,  and  concave  in  the 
centre  :  the  blood  is  in  such  cases 
said  to  be  cupped. 

SIZE.  A  term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  the  faculty  for  mea- 


suring the  size  of  bodies,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  form,  which 
is  appreciated  by  Configuration. 
Its  organ  is  placed  by  phrenolo- 
gists at  the  inner  coimer  of  the 
arch  of  the  eyebrow. 

SKE'LETO]Sr(crK6A6T<Jf,  sc.  (rZfia, 
a  dried  body  or  mummy).  This 
term  now  denotes  the  entire 
framework  of  the  hones  of  a 
body,  denuded  of  flesh.  But  it 
had,  originally,  a  meaning  more 
in  accordance  with  its  etymology. 
In  Holland's  works,  scelet  is  de- 
fined— "the  dead  body  of  a  man 
artificially  dried  or  tanned  for  to 
be  kept  or  seen  a  long  time" — in 
fact,  a  dried  mummy. 

1.  Natural  and  artificial  slceleton. 
In  the  former  the  bones  are  con- 
nected by  their  own  ligaments;  in 
the  latter,  by  wires  or  plates  of 
silver,  iron,  &c. 

2.  Terms  of  recent  introduction. 
The  following  is  a  primary  classi- 
fication of  the  parts  of  the  osseous 
system,  according  to  their  preva- 
lent position.  The  superficial  or 
skin-bont!S  constitute  the  system 
of  the  der  mo -skeleton  (Sep/xa,  skin) ; 
the  deep-seated  bones,  in  relation 
to  the  uervoiis  axis  and  locomo- 
tion, form  the  neuro-slieleton  (veC- 
pov,  a  nerve)  ;  the  bones  con- 
nected with  the  sense-organs  and 
viscera  form  the  splanchno-skclc- 
ton  {(T-K\ayxvov,  a  viscus)  ;  and 
those  developed  in  tendons,  ligTi- 
ments,  and  aponeuroses,  the 
scelero-skelcton  (iTKK-np6s,  liard). 
The  neuro-skeleton  constitutes 
the  main  part  of  the .  skeleton  in 
vertebrate  animals. 

SKIN.  The  external  integu- 
ment of  the  body,  composed  of  an 
internal  layer,  or  derma,  and  an 
external  layer,  cjndcrmi^.  The 
former  is  also  termed  cutis,  the 
latter  cuticula.  See  tho  four 
terms. 
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SKIN-BOUND  DISEASE.  A 
peculiar  afloction.  of  infancy, 
originating  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
swelled  and  hard,  and  the  skin  is 
cold  and  tight-bound. 

SKIN-GRAFTING.  The  pro- 
cess of  transplanting  a  portion  of 
epidermis  or  epithelium  from  one 
animal  t6  another,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  cicatrix. 

SKULL.  The  upper  expanded 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column, 
consisting  of  the  cranium  and  the 

'sleeplessness.  The  Latin 
terms  used  to  denote  absence  of 
sleep  are  insomnia  undpervigiLium , 
but  the  former  seems  to  imply  in- 
voluntary, the  latter  voluntary, 
sleeplessness.  Insornniwm  is  also 
sleeplessness.  Pliny  speaks  of 
insomnia  vigiliasquc.  Curiously 
enough,  in-somnimn  is  a  dream. 

SLING.  A  hanging  bandage 
worn  round  the  neck  for  support- 
ing a  wounded  arm  or  hand. 

SLOUGH.  A  thin,  foul,  or 
mortified  substance  in  a  moist 
state,  which  frequently  ai^pears  on 
the  surfaces  of  parts  in  the  states 
of  suppuration  and  ulceration; 
the  dead  tissue  which  has  been 
separated  from  the  surrounding 
healthy  parts  by  the  processes  of 
inflammation.    See  Mortification. 

SMALL-POX.  A  tenn  derived 
from  poc,  Saxon,  a  bag  or  pouch ; 
the  epithet  small  was  added  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  (jreat  pox,  or 
syphilis.  Inoculated  small-pox 
denotes  the  disease  occasioned  by 
the  introduction  of  variolous  mat- 
ter into  the  system  by  the  skin. 
See  Variola, 

SMALT,  or  SCHMALZ  {schmel- 
zen,  German,  to  molt).  A  blue 
pigment    prepared    by  molting 

XJ 


together  cobalt  ores,  potash  and 
silica,  so  as  to  form  a  glass  of  the 
composition  of  doublo  silicate  of 
potassium  and  cobalt. 

SME'GMA  PREPU'TII  {^fivy- 
fj-a,  soap).  The  name  of  the 
odorous  humour  secreted  by  the 
glandulas  odoriferse,  from  its 
tendency  to  solidity,  like  soap. 

SMI'LAX  A'SPERA.  The 
plant  generally  supposed  to  pro- 
duce Indian  sarsaparilla,  and 
hence  Mr.  Garden  named  a  new 
principle  he  found  in  it  smilaspe- 
ric  acid. 

Smilacin.  A  principle  pro- 
cured from  sarsaparilla,  and 
variously  designated  as  pariglin, 
salseparin,  sjnd  parallinic  acid. 

SMUT  and  EUST.  Two  dis- 
eases of  plants,  consisting  of  the 
conversion  of  the  seed  or  other 
part  of  the  vegetable  tissue  into  a 
granular  substance,  of  a  brown, 
black,  red,  or  yellow  colour. 

SNAKE -ROOT.  Eadix  serpen- 
taria.  The  root  of  the  Aristolo- 
cliia  serpentaria,  or  Virginian 
Snake-root,  formerly  termed  alexi- 
pharmic,  on  account  of  its  fancied 
power  of  curing  the  bite  of  the 
rattle-snake,  &c. 

_  SNEEZING.  A  convulsive  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
from  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  forcing  the  air  through 
the  nostrils,  with  noisy  expira- 
tion. 

SNOW-BLINDNESS.  A  func 
tional  disturbance  of  the  rotina, 
togothcr  with  congestion  of  tho 
conjunctiva  and  photophobia, 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  light 
from  the  snow  ;  it  is  peculiar  to 
tho  Esquimaux  and  others,  who 
wear  a  kind  of  goggles,  called 
snow-cyos,  made  of  extremely  light 
wood,  liko  spectacles. 

SNUFFLES.  The  peculiar 
noise  produced  during  respiration 
I  2 
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by  infants  the  subjects  of  chronic 
coryza  ;  its  existence  is  most  fi-e- 
quently  due  to  congenital  syphi- 
lis. 

SOAP.  A  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  fixed 
oils  and  fats  (see  Sapo).  Among 
continental  j)harmaceutists,  many 
cerates  and  mixtures  of  metallic 
salts  with  common  soajj  are 
termed  soaps,  but  they  are  more 
correctly  called  plasters. 

SOAP-OURE.  The  process  of 
wra23ping  a  patient  for  sis  days 
at  a  time  in  blankets,  and  rubbing 
him  twice  daily  with  soft  soap. 

SOAP-TEST.  A  solution  of 
white  curd-soap  in  proof-spirit, 
employed  in  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  hardness  of  wa- 
ters. 

SO'BOLES  (Lat.  a  shoot  or 
young  branch).  A  creeping, 
underground  stem,  which  emits 
roots  from  its  under  surface,  and 
leaves  from  its  upper,  thus  re- 
sembling a  rhizome,  but  much 
more  slender  and  subterranean, 
as  in  couch-grass. 

SO'CIA  PARO'TIDIS.  The 
name  of  a  second  portion  of  the 
parotid  gland,  which  is  frequently 
developed  from  the  duct,  while  on 
the  masseter  muscle. 

SOCIOLOGY.  A  hybrid  term 
denoting  the  science  of  living 
beings  in  the  aggregate,  "  of  the 
actions  of  collective  masses  of 
mankind,  and  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  constitute  social  life." 
— Mill.    See  Biologi/. 

SODA.  An  alkali  procured 
from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  ; 
formerly  called  the  mineral  alkali, 
from  its  being  found  native, 
under  the  name  of  natron,  in 
mineral  seams  or  crusts.  It  is 
the  protoxide  of  sodium.  Good 
says  that  "  tho  word  Soda  is 
derived  from  tho  German  das  Sod  | 


or  Sodt — foam  or  scum  boiling  up 
to  the  surface." 

Soda  caustica.  Caustic  soda ; 
hydrate  of  soda,  with  some  im- 
purities ;  an  old  name  for  solution 
of  soda,  derived  from  its  property 
of  corroding  the  skin  and  textile 
fabrics.  When  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  to  form  carbonate 
of  soda,  it  loses  this  property,  and 
becomes  what  the  older  chemists 
called  a  mild  allcali. 

SODA-ASH.  The  residue  ob- 
tained by  treating  black-ash  or 
ball-soda  with  cold  water,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness. 

SODA-LIME.  The  commer- 
cial name  of  a  mixtm'e  of  hydrate 
of  lime  and  hydrate  of  soda. 

SODAMMO'NIUM.  A  com- 
pound iDrejDared  by  condensing 
dry  gaseous  ammonia  by  pressure 
and  cold  on  sodium. 

SODA-WATER.  A  beverage 
formed  by  a  solution  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  water,  which 
is  afterwards  impregnated  with 
more  carbonic  acid  than  is  suffi- 
cient for  saturation.  The  hottled 
soda-water  of  the  shops  is  merely 
carbonic  acid  gas-water. 

SODAIC  POWDERS.  These 
consist  of  two  powders  :  that  in 
the  SJwe  paper  consists  of  half  a 
drachm  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  ; 
that  in  the  ivhite,  of  twenty-five 
grains  of  tartaric  acid ;  these 
powders  require  half  a  pint  of 
water.  The  solution  is  not  similar 
to  "Soda-Water,"  in  which  tho 
soda  is  in  combination  only  with 
carbonic  acid ;  for  the  solution  of 
Sodaic  Powders  is  that  of  a 
neutral  salt,  with  a  ijortion  of 
fixed  air  difl'used  through  it. 

SODIUM.  Natrium.  A  soft 
metal,  constituting  the  basis  of 
soda ;  it  exists  in  the  soda-salts, 
but  never  uncombined.  When 
in  tho   state  of  an  oxide,  it  is 


SOF- 

termed  tlie  mineral  alkali,  to 
distinguish  it  from  potash,  or  tlie 
vegetable  alkali.  [The  term  so- 
dium is  derived  from  soda  or  sod- 
ash,  the  latter  probably  having 
allusion  to  the  practice  of  burn- 
ing the  sods  or  turf  of  plants 
growing  near  the  sea,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  ash,  which  is  a  crude 
carbonate  of  soda,  known  as 
harilla.']    See  Natrium. 

Sodii  cMoridum.  Chloride  of 
sodium,  also  called  muriate  or 
hydro-chlorate  of  soda,  culinary 
salt,  and  common  salt. 

SOFT  PALATE.  Velum  'pen- 
dulum palati.  A  soft  movable 
curtain,  appended  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  vault  of  the  palate, 
and  separating  the  mouth  from 
the  pharynx. 

SOFTENING.  BamolUssement. 
A  term  employed  to  denote  a 
diminution  of  the  natural  and 
healthy  consistence  of  organs. 

SOFTENING  OP  THE  BEAIN. 
Mollities  cerebri.  A  chronic  di- 
sease of  the  brain,  characterized 
by  great  softness,  the  brain  sub- 
stance being  readily  washed  away 
by  a  stream  of  water  directed  on 
to  the  cut  surface.  White  soften- 
ing is  probably  due  to  the  ob- 
struction, gradual  in  onset,  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries 
supplying  the  diseased  area.  Hed 
softening  may  be  either  embolic 
or  inflammatory  in  origin. 

SOL.  The  Sun ;  the  name  given 
to  gold  by  tho  former  chemists. 
See  Luna. 

SOLA'NUM  DULCAMA'RA. 
Woody  Nightshade,  or  Bitter- 
sweet, an  indigenous  plant.  The 
ciiitliefc  woody  serves  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  deadly  nightshade  or 
Atropa  belladonna  ;  and  tho  term 
hitter-sweet  relates  to  its  taste, 
which  is  at  first  bitter  and  slightly 
acrid,  and  then  sweet. 
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1.  Solanumnigrum.  Black  Night- 
shade ;  an  indigenous  plant,  the 
extract  of  which  possesses  nearly 
the  same  power  as  lettuce -opium. 

2.  Solanum  tuberosum.  The  Po- 
tato-plant, well  known  for  its  largo 
subterranean  tubers,  called  pota- 
toes. 

3.  Solanoid  (elSor,  likeness).  Po- 
tato-like ;  a  designation  of  a 
species  of  cancer,  from  its  tuberous 
character. 

4.  Solanin.  A  vegetable  alkali, 
procured  from  several  species  of 
solanum,  and  from  the  first  shoots 
of  growing  potatoes, 

SOLAR  PHOSPHORUS.  A 
substance  which,  after  exposure  to 
light,  e^ihibits  phosphorescent  pro- 
perties, as  Canton's  phosphorus. 

SOLAR  PLEXUS.  An  assem- 
blage  of  ganglia,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  divisions  of  tho 
aorta. 

SOLDERS.  Simple  or  mixed 
metals,  by  which  metallic  bodies 
are  firmly  united  with  one  another. 
Hard  solders  are  formed  of  zinc 
and  (Copper,  or  silver  and  coisper  ; 
soft  solders  consist  of  lead  and  tin, 
and  frequently  of  bismuth. 

SOLEUS  {solea,  a  sole).  A 
muscle  of  the  leg,  shaped  like  tho 
sole-fish.  It  arises  from  the  head 
of  the  fi.bula,  &c.,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  OS  calcis  ;  it  has  also  been 
named  gastrocnemius  internus.  It 
extends  the  foot. 

SOLID  DEPOSIT  (in  Electro- 
plating) .  That  department  of  elec- 
tro-plating in  which  tho  wholo 
substance  of  tho  manufactured 
article  is  produced  by  deposition 
from  tho  liquid  in  tho  tank.  See 
Surface-deposit, 

SOLIDIFICATION.  This  lerm 
is  applied  to  tho  process  by  which 
certain  bodies  assume  tho  solid 
form  from  the  mere  redxiction  of 
temperature.    Sec  Congelation, 
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SOLIDS.  Bodies,  tlie  cohesion 
of  whose  particles  is  so  strong, 
that  they  are  movable  only  as  a 
combined  mass.  Compare  Fluidity. 

SOLITARY  FOLLICLES.  Glan- 
dulcc  soUtaricB.  Follicles  found  in 
small  numbers  in  the  intestines, 
resembling  in  structure  the  sepa- 
rate elements  of  the  agminate 
glands,  commonly  called  "  Fever's 
Patches." 

SOLIUM  (from  the  root  sal,  or 
sed,  in  solio  and  sedeo).  A  high 
seat,  or  throne  ;  in  Celsus,  a  bath- 
ing-tub,  Pliny  has  solium  haU 
nearum. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  The  Poly- 
gonatum  convallaria ;  a  liliaceous 
plant,  the  fresh  rhizome  of  which 
is  a  popular  application  to  a  braised 
eye,  &c. 

SO'LUBLE  TABTAE.  PotasscB 
tartras.  The  neutral  or  bibasic 
tartrate  of  potash.  Soluble  cream 
of  tartar  is  the  boro -tartrate  of 
potash. 

SOLUTION  (solvere,  to  dissolve). 
The  act  of  dissolving  a  solid  or 
aeriform  body  in  a  liquid,  a  purely 
physical  process,  not  necessarily 
attended  by  chemical  change.  The 
liquid  which  eflFects  the  solution  is 
usually  termed  the  solvent,  but 
sometimes  the  menstruum.  The 
substance  dissolved  is  called  the 
solvend.    See  Saturation. 

1.  Solution,  chemical.  A  solution 
in  which  both  the  constituents  of 
the  compound  exhibit  a  change  in 
their  properties,  and  are  combined 
in  an  entirely  new  substance  formed 
by  their  union,  which  substance,  on 
the  completion  of  the  process, 
generally  assumes  a  solid  form, 
that  is,  it  becomos  crystallized. 

2.  Solution,  meclianical.  This  is 
the  mere  union  of  a  solid  ^yith  a 
liquid,  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
aggregate  form  is  changed  without 
any  alteration  being  effected  in 


the  chemical  properties  of  either 
the  solid  or  its  solvent. 

3.  Solution,  dry.  In  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  one  at  least  of  the 
bodies,  the  solvent,  must  be  a 
liquid,  and  the  results  are  accord- 
ingly called  moist  solutions;  in 
the  present  case,  both  substances 
are  solid,  and  liquefaction  must 
be  brought  about  by  means  of  heat 
before  any  combination  will  take 
l^lace,  "  corpora  non  agunt  nisi 
fiuida."  Bronze,  for  instance,  is 
such  a  solution  of  copper  and  tin. 

SOLUTION  (in  Surgery— soZ- 
vere,  to  dissolve).  The  operation 
for  causing  absorption,  in  cases  of 
soft  cataract,  by  the  insertion  of 
needles  through  the  cornea,  behind 
the  iris,  &c.  Solutio  lentis  is  an 
operation  on  the  eyeball  consisting 
of  solution  of  the  lens. 

SO'MATOLOGY 
a  body,  A6yos,  an  account).  The 
doctrine  or  description  of  the  gene- 
ral properties  of  animal  bodies. 

Somatotomy  (rSfir],  section).  The 
dissection  of  animal  bodies,  another 
word  for  anatomy. 

SO'MATOPLEURB  (o-S>fia,  a 
body,  irAet/pct,  the  side) .  The  upper 
or  external  of  the  two  layers  into 
which  the  blastoderm  splits ;  it 
contains  the  epiblast  and  a  portion 
of  the  underlying  mesoblast.  See 
Splanchnopleure. 

SO'MITE  {aw/j.a,  a  body).  A 
segment  in  the  bodies  of  Annulosa. 

SOMNA'MBULISM  (somnus, 
sleep,  ambulare,  to  walk).  SleeiJ- 
walking;  sometimes  callednoctam- 
bulism,  or  night-walking.  The 
term  is  applied,  in  a  wider  sense, 
to  all  the  phenomena  which  take 
place  when  a  pei-son,  apparently 
insensible  to  external  objects,  acts 
as  if  he  were  in  a  stnto  of  con- 
sciousness. These  phenomena  have 
been  arranged  by  M.  Ecrtrand 
into  four  classes,  viz. : — 
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1.  Essential  or  Proper  Somnam- 
hulisin,  arising  from  some  particu- 
lar disposition  of  the  nervous 
system  in  persons  who  in  other 
respects  enjoy  perfect  health,  and 
intimately  connected  with  sleep 
and  dreaming.  "A  somnambu- 
lator,"  says  Pritchard,  "is  nothing 
but  a  dreamer  who  is  able  to  act 
his  dreams." 

2.  Symptomatic  or  Morhid  Som- 
nambulism, occurring  in  the  course 
of  certain  diseases,  and  generally 
presenting  itself  as  one  of  the 
phenomena  attending  catalepsy. 

3.  Artificial  Somnamhulism-,  oc- 
casioned by  the  proceedings  em- 
ployed in  animal  magnetism  or 
Mesmerism. 

4.  Ecstat  ic  Somnambulism,  arising 
from  a  high  exaltation  of  mind, 
and  specially  observed  in  cases  of 
devotional  ecstasis,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  an  epidemic. 
See  Clairvoyance. 

SOMNI'PERA  {somnus,  sleep, 
ferre,  to  bring).  Somnifica.  Agents 
which  cause  sleep,  usually  called 
hypnotics  and  soporifics. 

SONDE  ADARD  (dard,  French, 
a  dart  or  javelin).  A  kind  of 
catheter,  furnished  with  a  stiletto 
with  a  cutting  point. 

SOOT-WART.  A  vascular  wart, 
usually  the  first  symptom  of  Can- 
cer scroti,  or  chimney-sweeper's 
cancer. 

SOPHISTICATION.  A  term 
denoting,  in  pharmacy,  the  adul- 
terating of  any  medicine  by  foreign 
admixture. 

SOPUO'RIA.  An  alkaloid  and 
exceedingly  active  paralyzing  poi- 
son, obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Sophora  Kpeciosa. — Ph.  Journal. 

SOPOR.  Profound  sleep,  like 
that  of  a  person  intoxicated  or 
fatigued.  Soporifics,  or  hypnotics, 
are  substances  which  induce  sopor. 

S0R13I0    ACID.    Malic  acid. 


An  acid  obtained  from  the  berries 
of  the  Sorbus,  or  Pyrus  aucuparia, 
or  Mountain  Ash. 

Sorbin.  A  variety  of  sugar  con- 
tained  in  the  berries  of  the  Sorbus 
aucuparia,,  or  Mountain  Ash.  It 
is  transformed  by  heat  into  a  deep 
red  matter,  called  sorbinic  acid. 

SORBPTIO;  SORBITIUM(sor- 
bere,  to  suck  in).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  sucking  in  ; 
the  latter,  a  drink  or  draught — the 
liquid  sucked  in.  Celsus  has  sor- 
bitio  oryzce,  a  rice-potion.  See 
Potio. 

SOEDES  (sordere,  to  be  dirty). 
The  Latin  term  for  dirt  or  filth, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  viscid 
matter  discharged  from  ulcers,  the 
black  deposit  on  the  teeth,  &c. 
Sordium  coitus  is  an  accumulation 
of  wax  in  the  foramen  of  the  ear. 

SORE,  BAT.  A  disease  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Mosely  as  true 
cancer,  commencing  with  an  ulcer. 
It  is  endemic  at  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. 

SORO'SIS  {ffb>p6s,  a  heap).  A 
collective  fruit,  consisting  of  a 
succulent  spike  or  raceme,  having 
all  its  ovaria  and  floral  envelopes 
cohering  into  a  single  mass,  as  the 
pine-apple,  the  mulberry,  the 
bread-fruit,  &c.  Such  a  fruit  is 
called  antho-carpous. 

SORUS  {(ToipSs,  a  heap).  The 
botanical  term  for  each  sporan- 
gium, or  cluster  of  sporuliferous 
thecas  developed  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  fronds  of  Ferns. 
See  Spore. 

SOUFFLE.  Fr.  A  soft  blowing 
sound.    See  Auscidtation. 

SOUND.  A  solid  iron  rod,  of 
the  size  of  a  medium  catheter, 
cmplnyod  for  sounding,  or  ascer- 
taining the  presence  of  a  calcvdus 
in  the  urinary  bladder. 

SPA-WATER.  An  acidulous 
chalybeate,  containing  more  iron 
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and  carbonic  acid  than  any  other 
mineral  spring.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  Spa,  a  town  of 
Liege. 

SPADIX  (arirdSt^,  a  palm-branch). 
A  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  arranged  close  to- 
gether upon  a  succulent  axis,  which 
is  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  or  spathe, 
as  in  Arum. 

Spadicose,  A  term  applied  to 
the  organs  of  reproduction  in 
plants,  when  arranged  upon  a 
epadix. 

^SPAN^'MIA  ((TTrduios,  poor, 
aTfia,  blood).  Cachmmia.  Poverty 
of  blood  ;  a  term  applied  by  Simon 
to  that  condition  of  the  blood  in 
which  the  amount  of  its  solid  con- 
stituents is  diminished, — to  a  di- 
minution in  fact,  in  the  quantity 
of  red  corpuscles. 

Spancemics.  Agents  which,  by 
long-continued  use,  impoverish  the 
blood.  These  ai-e  also  called  anti- 
plastic  alteratives. 

SPA'NISH  CHALK.  French 
chalk.  A  variety  of  steatite  or 
silicate  of  magTiesia,  obtained  from 
Ai-ragon  in  Spain. 

SPANISH  FLY.  The  blister- 
beetle,  originally,  perhaps,  found 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  See  Cantharis. 

SPANISH  WHITE.  WhiteUs- 
muth.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  ;  also 
called  pearl-white,  magistery  of 
bismuth,  &c. 

SPAEGANO'SIS  {cnvapydo,,  to 
tumefy).  A  term  applied  by 
Dioscorides  to  puerperal  ttimid- 
leg.    See  Phlegmasia  dolens. 

SPARGO'SIS  and  SPARGAN- 
O'SIS  ((rirdpyuiris,  ffnapydvoicris) . 
These  aro  two  Greek  terms  of 
similar  meaning,  suggestive  of 
swelling,  especially  of  the  breasts, 
but  proposed  as  designations  of 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  Bucuemia 
tropica,  or  Barbadoes-leg,  this 
aft'ection  not  being  limited  to  the 


leg._  The  proposed  terms  have 
obviously  no  specific  relation  to 
the  disease. 

SPA'RTEIN.  An  oily,  viscid 
base,  constituting  the  narcotic 
principle  of  the  Spartiurn  Bcopa- 
rium  or  Common  Broom.  See 
Scoparin. 

SPASM  (a-n-a(T/i6s,  from  cmda),  to 
draw) .  Cramp ;  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  organic 
life,  or  those  of  involuntary  motion. 
See  Convulsion  and  Hyper- cinesis. 

1 .  Constrictive s/)as7ftisattended 
with  contraction,  rigidity,  or  both, 
as  wry-neck,  lock-jaw,  tetanus,  &c. 

2.  Clonic  spasm  is  the  violent 
agitation  of  one  or  more  muscles, 
in  sudden  and  irregular  snatches, 
as  hiccough,  sneezing,  &c.  In 
clonic  spasm  the  contractions 
alternate  rapidly  with  relaxations. 

3.  Synclonic  siiasvi  is  the  tremu- 
lous, simultaneous,  and  chronic 
agitation  of  various  muscles,  as  St. 
Vitus's  dauce,  shaking  palsy,  &c. 

4.  Tonic  spasm  is  the  contraction 
of  a  miiscle  which  is  rigid  and 
tense,  the  contraction  being  per- 
manent, not  quickly  alternating 
with  relaxation,  as  in  tetanus.  In 
this  respect  it  difl'ers  from  clonic 
spasm. 

SPA'SMATODE  and  SPASMO- 
DIC. By  these  terms  Marshall 
Hall  pointed  out  the  difi'erence 
between  the  disposition  to,  and  the 
actual  condition  of,  spasmodic 
action,  or  that  of  excitahility  and 
that  of  excitement.  The  former 
may  subside  ;  the  latter  destroys. 
See  -Ode  and  -Ic. 

SPASMO'LOGY  (<Twa<Tn6s,  a 
spasm,  \6yos,  a  description).  A 
treatise  on  spasms  or  convulsions. 

SPASMO  -  PARALYSIS.  The 
name  given  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
that  form  of  paralj-sis  which  origi- 
nates in,  or  is  connected  with, 
spasmodic  or  convulsive  aflection. 
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SPASMUS  CY'NICUS.  The 
Sardonic  grin..  If  one  side  of  the 
face  only  be  affected,  the  affection 
is  denominated  tortura  oris.  See 
Eisus  Sardonicus. 

SPA'STICA  {o-naffTiKSs,  stretcli- 
ing,  from  a-irdai,  to  draw).  Agents 
which  increase  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles  and  induce  spasm  or 
convulsion. 

SPASTIC  PAEALYSIS.  Spas- 
tic  paraplegia.  Paralysis  with 
rigidity  of- the  limbs,  generally  the 
result  of  a  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  fibres  in  the  lateral  tracts  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

SPATHE  {a-irdeT],  the  sheath  of  a 
flower,  especially  of  the  palm 
family).  A  large  bract,  which 
envelopes  the  spadis  of  the  Arum 
and  the  inflorescence  of  Palms. 
Hence  the  term  spathaceous,  ap- 
plied to  the  organs  of  reproduction 
which  are  enclosed  within  a  spa- 
the. 

SPA'TULA  (Lat.  a  small,  flat 
instrument).  An  instrument  for 
spreading  salves  or  ointments.  See 
Scapiila. 

Spatulate.  Like  a  spatula  or 
spoon ;  oblong,  with  the  lower 
end  much  contracted,  as  the  leaf 
of  daisy. 

SPAWN.  A  term  applied  in 
botany  to  the  mycelium  {fivKrjs,  a 
rnushroom)  or  filamentous  body 
forming  the  matrix  from  wliioh 
fungi  are  produced. 

SPE'CIALTY.  A  particular 
branch  of  study  or  practice  for 
which  some  individual  is  distin- 
guished, or  to  which  he  has  paid 
s'peciul  attention. 

SPECIES.  An  assemblage  of 
individuals  which  resemble  one 
another  in  their  essential  charac- 
ters, are  able,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  produce  fertile  individuals,  and 
which  do  not,  so  far  aa  liuman 
observation  goes,  give  rise  to  in- 


dividuals which  vary  from  the 
general  type  moro  than  within, 
certain  definite  limits. 

SPECIES,  OEIGIN  OF,  &c." 
In  this  celebrated  work  Charles 
R.  Darwin  pointed  out  that  nature 
in  successive  generations  gives 
varieties  ;  that  these  varieties  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  have 
unequal  fortune  ;  that  those  most 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  prosper,  and  give 
origin  to  descendants,  which  run 
the  same  risks,  but  which,  under 
the  jsrinciple  of  "natural  selec- 
tion," acquire  more  and  more  the 
character  of  superiority  ;  and  that 
thus  in  this  struggle,  while  the 
weakest  "  go  the  wall,"  there  is  a 
"  survival  of  the  fittest." 

SPECI'EIC.  An  infallible  (?) 
remedy  for  a  particular  disease, 
as  mercury  for  syphilis,  sulphur 
for  scabies,  &c. 

SPECIFIC  COERCIVE 
POWER.  A  particular  name  given 
to  the  resistance  which  steel  al- 
ways offers  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  the  development  of  mag- 
netism and  its  subsequent  des- 
truction. 

SPECIFIC  DISEASES.  Dis- 
eases which  are  supposed  to  have, 
each,  its  distinct  cause  or  active 
principle,  termed  "  contagium." 
The  term  "  specific"  is  generally 
employed  as  synonymous  with 
"  zymotic,"  the  latter  term  having 
lost  its  etymological  meaning  of 
fermentative. 

SPECl'FIC  HEAT.  A  term 
applied  to  the  quantity  of  calorio 
which  a  substance  of  any  kind 
absorbs,  or  which  it  gives  out, 
when  it  undergoes  a  change  of 
temperature  ;  b(nug  determined, 
in  a  substance  of  any  kind,  with 
relation  to  the  quantity  which  a 
substance  of  another  kind,  as 
water,  absorbs  or  gives  out  in 
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unclergoiiig  a  like  change  of  tem- 
perature. This  designation  has 
nearly  replaced  the  less  proper 
one  of  capacity  of  heat,  which  was 
given  by  Dr.  Black,  who  first  re- 
marked that,  in  order  to  bring  dif- 
ferent substances  to  equal  tem- 
peratures, different  quantities  of 
heat  must  be  applied.  See  Gravity, 
Specific. 

SPECTACLES,  CONSER- 
VATIVE. These  are  spectacles 
made  of  light  blue  glass.  But 
Dr._  Tanner  says  they  do  harm,  the 
retina  being  benefited  by  the 
stimulus  of  white  light.  It  would 
be  as  wise,  he  adds,  to  employ 
"  conservative  "  crutches  in  order 
to  spare  the  muscles. 

SPECTEA,  AUDITORY.  Sub- 
jective sensation  of  musical  sounds, 
without  external  cause,  during  the 
wakeful  state.  Dr.  Huxley  says, 
"In  reading  books  written  by 
persons  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
qtTainted,  I  am  sometimes  tor- 
mented by  hearing  the  words 
jaronounced  in  the  exact  way  in 
which  these  persons  would  utter 
them,  any  trick  or  peculiarity  of 
voice  or  gesture  being,  also,  very 
accurately  reproduced." 

SPE'CTROSCOPE  (spectrum, 
(TKoiria,  to  view).  An  instrument 
of  chemical  analysis,  employed  for 
the  detection  of  the  alkali-metals 
and  other  metals,  the  substances 
to  be  analyzed  being  heated 
strongly  in  a  colourless  flame,  and 
made  to  yield  incandescent  vapors, 
the  light  from  which,  passing 
through  a  prism,  furnishes  cha- 
racteristic spectra ;  it  is  also 
extensively  used  in  astronomy, 
botany,  and  physiology. 

SPECTRUM -ANALYSIS.  A 
method  of  detecting  the  existence 
of  metals  by  the  luminous  rays  of 
their  particular  colours  evolved  : 
by  the  highly -heated  vapors  of 


the  metals,  and  collected  in  the 

1  spectrum,  by  means  of  a  spectro- 
sco2}e  constructed  for  this  purpose  ; 
cei'tain  coloured  solutions  as  of 
oxyhaemoglobin  give  when  ex- 
amined by  the  spectroscope  dark 
broad  absorption  bands  interrupt- 
ing the  spectrum,  and  by  their 
number  and  situation  indicate  the 
presence  of  certain  constituents 
in  the  solutions  examined. 

SPE'CULUM.  A  glass.  An 
instrument  for  throwing  light 
upon  certain  passages  of  the  body, 
as  the  ear,  the  uterus^  &c.,  and 
thus  facilitating  surgical  opera- 
tions. 

SPECULUM, METAL.  Analloy 
of  about  two  parts  of  copper  and 
one  part  of  tin,  employed  for  mak- 
ing mirrors. 

SPEISS.  A  mixed  sulphide 
and  arsenide  of  nickel,  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  smalt. 

SPELTER.  The  name  by  which 
crude  metallic  zinc  is  known  in 
commerce ;  but  it  usually  contains 
some  lead  and  sulphur. 

SPERM-CELL.  A  cell  con- 
tained in  the  liquor  semiuis,  in 
which  are  developed  the  sper- 
matoa,  or  nuclei  from  which  the 
spermatozoa  originate.  By  con- 
tact of  the  sperm-cell  of  the  male 
with  the  germ-cell  of  the  female, 
the  act  of  fecundation  is  eflected 
See  Germ-cell. 

SPERM  OIL.  An  oil  expressed 
from  the  sperrdaceti  found  in  the 
brain  of  the  Sperm  whale. 

S  PER  MA    (a-Trdpco,   to  sow) 
Semen.    The  seminal  fluid  of  ani- 
mals.   The  seed  of  plants. 

1.  Spermatic  cord.  A  cord  con- 
sisting of  the  vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics  which  pass  to  and  from 
the  testis  with  the  vas  deferens, 
enclosed  in  several  tunics  or 
fascioB. 

2.  Spermatic  canaL  The  oblique 
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space  in  the  abdominal  parietes, 
near  toPoupart's  ligament,  which 
transmits  the  spermatic  cord. 

3.  Spermaticus  vel  pudendus 
cxternus.  The  genital  branch  of 
thegenito-crural  nerve. 

SPERMACE'TI  (<nrepixa,  semen, 
and  KrjTos,  a  whale).  Cetaceum. 
A  white,  crystalline,  fatty  sub- 
stance found  in  the  head  of  the 
Plujseter  macroceplialus,  or  Great- 
headed  Cachalot,  or  White  Whale. 
Absolutely  pui'e  spermaceti  is 
called  cetiiie. 

SPEEMATOBLAST  ((TTrep/xa, 
semen,  ^KaaTavai,  to  germinate). 
Certain  cells  of  the  seminal  tu- 
bules of  the  testis  which  give  rise 
to  the  formation  of  spermatozoa. 

SPEEMATOCE'LE  {(nrepfia, 
(TirepfiaTos,  semen,  and  (crjATj,  a 
tumor).  Another  name  for  cirso- 
cde,  or  varicose  enlargement  of 
the  spermatic  veins.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  an  enlargement  of 
the  testis,  supposed  to  be  j)roduced 
by  the  semen. 

SPEEMATO'ON  (<nrepixa,  seed, 
0)1$;/,  an  egg).  A  seed-egg;  a  cell  con- 
stituting a  nucleus  of  a  sperm-cell. 

SPEEMATO'PHOEA  {(nripfxa, 
a  seed,  <p(pco,  to  carry).  Seed- 
bearers  ;  albuminous  enveloiDes 
found  in  the  seminal  fluid  and 
containing  masses  of  spermatozoa. 

SPEEMATOEEHCE'A  (crTre'pM", 
(TTrepiUOTos,  semen,  piai,  to  flow). 
Projluvium  seviinis.  Seminal  flux ; 
involuntary  seminal  discharge, 
occurring  cither  during  sleep,  or 
on  varioiis  occasions  during  the 
day.  In  spasmodic  spermatorrhoea, 
or  spurmatn-ivpasmos,  thcro  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  seminal  flux, 
but  an  incapability  of  sexual  in- 
tercourso,  from  simultaneousness 
of  erection  and  emission,  or  from 
the  subsidence  of  erection  before 
emission. 

SPEEMAT0Z0'A((r7rf>o,seed, 


(wov,  an  animal).  Spermatic  ani- 
malcules ;  animalcules  found  in 
the  semen  of  animals,  and  some- 
times, though  much  more  rarely, 
in  plants.  In  the  former,  they 
occur  in  the  vas  deferens  and  in 
the  vesicute  seminales ;  in  tho 
latter,  in  cryptogamic  plants,  and 
perhaps  in  the  pollen-grains  of 
the  higher  orders  of  plants.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  cysts  of 
hydrocele. 

SPEEMI'DIA  {ff-rvipfxa,  a  seed). 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  what 
were  formerly  called  "  naked 
seeds,"  or  the  seed-like  fruits  of 
the  Lamiacece,  including  borage, 
dead-nettle,  &c. 

SPEEMO-DEEM  (inrepfj.a,  seed, 
5ep/xa,  skin).  Perisperm.  The 
sliin  of  the  seed,  consisting,  in  a 
general  sense,  of  three  envelopes, 
viz.  the  exterior  or  testa,  the 
interior  or  endopleura,  and  the 
intermediate  or  mesosperm.  These 
distinctions,  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  analogy 
Isetween  the  spermoderm  and  the 
leaf,  are  not  commonly  appre- 
ciable ;  if  laarts  of  the  ovule, 
corresponding  to  them,  ssprimino, 
secundine,  and  tercine,  really  exist 
in  the  seed,  their  conditions  are 
usually  masked  by  cohesion. 

SPEEMOE'DIA  OLAVUS.  A 
fungus-plant,  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely the  ergot,  and  to  replace  the 
natural  grain.    See  Ergota. 

SPE'RMOGENS  \cnripixa,  a 
seed,  yivvaoi,  to  produce).  A 
general  term  for  thoso  Endogeus 
which  propagate  by  seed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Hporogetis,  which 
are  reproduced  by  spores.  S^ier- 
raogcns  are  divided  into  true  En- 
dogouswith  striated,  inartioulated 
loaves,  and  false  Endogens  with 
reticulated,  disarticulating  leaves, 
or  dictyogens. 

SPE'EMOPHOEE  ((rn^pua, 
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seed,  ^e'po),  to  bear).  Seed-bearer;  a 
term  applied  to  portions  of  cellular 
tissue  which  are  separated  from 
the  valves  or  septa  of  fruits,  dur- 
ing dehiscense,  and  from  which 
the  seeds  remain  suspended. 

SPHACE'LIASE'GETUM.  The 
name  applied  by  Leveille  to  the 
terminal  tubercles  of  the  ergot 
grain,  which  he  considered  a  para- 
sitic fungus.  Pereira  says,  they 
are  merely  masses  of  sporidia. 

SPHACELI'SMUS  {<r<pdKeXos, 
gangrene).  A  term  simply  de- 
noting gangrene,  but  also  signify- 
ing "  agitation  from  excessive 
pain ; "  and  hence,  probably,  sy- 
nonymous with  phrenitis. 

SPHACE'LUS  (a<pdK,\os,  gan- 
grene, from  o-fdCu,  to  destroy). 
Sloughing.  Complete  mortifica- 
tion ;  generally  preceded  by  gan- 
grene, the  incomplete  state. 

SPHiEKOBACTERIA  { 
a  ball,   fiaKTfipwv,  a  rod).  See 
Bacteria. 

SPHAGIA'SMUS  {<r4>ayiaa-fi69, 
a  slaying,  sacriiicing) .  Impeded 
venous  circulation  in  the  neck  and 
head.  A  fit  of  anger  is  not  only  a 
"  furor  brevis/'  but  it  is  a  brief 
and  violent  sphagiasmus  with 
cerebral  action  and  congestion. 

S  P  H  A  L  E  EOCA'EPIUM 
(a-cpa\ep6s,  delusive,  KapirSs,  fruit). 
A  fleshy  drupaceous  fruit,  con- 
taining a  solitary  seed  with  a 
fleshy  aril,  as  in  tasus ;  it  is  the 
mix  baccata  of  authors. 

SPHE'NOID  {crct,-fiu,  a  wedge, 
e75os,  likeness).  Wedge-like,  as 
applied  to  a  bone  of  the  skull, 
which  lyedf/esmandlocks  together 
most  of  the  other  bones.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  wedgo-liko,/iss  i(,?-cs 
and  cells  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

1.  Spheno-palatino  ganglion 
(Meckel's).  The  largest  of  the 
cranial  ganglia,  situated  in  the 
sphcho-maxillary  fossa. 


2.  Spheno-salpingo-staphylinus. 
A  designation  of  the  circumflexus 
palati  muscle,  from  its  origin  and 
insertion. 

3.  Spheno-stapTiylinus.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  levator  palati  mollis, 
from  its  arising  from  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  being  inserted  into  the 
velum  palati. 

4.  Spheno-inaxillary  fissure.  A 
fissure  situated  at  the  inner  side 
and  upper  part  of  the  zygomatic 
fossa. 

5.  Spheno-inaxillary  fossa.  A 
small  space  situated  at  "the  angle 
of  junotionofthe  spheno-masillary 
and  pterygo-maxillary  fissures. 

6.  Spheno-palatine  nerves.  Two 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve  which  pass  to  the  spheno- 
palatine or  Meckel's  gangKon. 

SPHENOIDA'LIS  SUTU'RA 
(see  Sphenoid).  The  designation 
of  a  suture  belonging  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  sphenoides  os,  or 
wedge-like  bone.  Compare  Laml- 
doidalis. 

SPHE'EE.  A  body  either  solid 
or  hollow  and  contained  by  one 
surface  all  points  on  which  are 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  body. 

S  PHEROIDI'CIT  Y  0  P 
FLUIDS.  Calefaction.  A  term 
apiDlied  to  the  phenomenon  ob- 
served when  a  few  drops  of  water 
are  projected  upon  a  slightly  con- 
cave plate  of  silver  which  has  been 
previously  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture considerably  above  212°,  say 
to  288°  Fahr. ;  instead  of  moisten- 
ing the  metallic  surface  and  ad- 
hering to  every  point  of  contact, 
the  water  does  not  extend  over  the 
surface,  does  not  adhero  to  the 
metal,  but  recoils,  as  it  wore,  and 
assumes  the  form  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  presenting  peculiar  uu- 
dulatory  movements,  analogous  to 
those  produced  by  sonorous  bodies 
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whilst  in  the  act  of  vibration.  See 
Leiclenfrost' s  Phenomenon. 

SPHINCTER  {o-(plyyai,  to_  con- 
tract).' A  muscle,  whose  office  it 
is  to  close  the  aperture  of  an 
organ  around  which  it  is  placed. 

1.  Sphincter  ani.  A  thin  layer 
of  muscular  fibres,  siirrounding 
the  anus  like  an  ellipse,  is  termed 
sphincter  ani  externus ;  another 
layer,  embracing  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  is  called 
sphincter  ani  internus. 

2.  Sphincter  oris.  A  name  of 
the  orbicularis  oris,  or  muscle 
situated  round  the  mouth. 

3.  Sphincter vesiccE.  Anincorreot 
designation  of  a  few  transverse 
fibres  found  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  ;  they  do  not  surround  the 
neck,  and  therefore  cannot  act  as 
a  sphincter. 

SPHY'GMOGEAPH  (ff>pvyfi6s, 
the  pulse,  ypdipw,  to  describe).  An 
instrument  invented  by  Marey  for 
representing  in  diagram  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pulse,  and  thus  test- 
ing the  effects  of  treatment.  The 
results  thus  obtained  are  called 
sphygmograms. 

SPHTGMO'METER  {(KpvyixSs, 
the  pluse,  fiirpof,  a  measure) .  The 
name  of  an  instrument  which 
renders  the  action  of  the  arteries 
ajiparcnt  to  the  eye. 

SPHY'GMOSCOPE  (a-<pvyix6s, 
the  pulse,  aKoiriai,  to  e.xamine). 
An  instrument  for  indicating  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels. This  instrument,  placed 
upon  the  heart,  indicates  strokes 
of  that  organ  which  are  so  feeble 
as  to  have  no  corresponding  pulse 
at  tlic  wrist.  It  also  forms  a  good 
pnoumoscope. 

SPICA.  Literally,  an  car  of 
corn;  a  clove  of  garlic.  The  name 
of  a  bandage,  so  called  from  its 
turns,  or  doloires,  being  thought  to 
resomblo  the  rows  of  an  ear  of  corn. 
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SPICA  DESCE'NDENS._  The 
uniting  bandage,  used  in  rectilinear 
wounds;  it  consists  of  a  double- 
header  roller,  with  a  longitudinal 
slit  in  the  middle,  three  or  four 
inches  long.  The  roller  having 
one  head  passed  through  the  slit, 
enables  the  surgeon  to  draw  the 
lips  of  the  wound  together. 

SPIGE'LIA  MAEILA'NDICA. 
Carolina  Pink,  or  Perennial  Worm- 
grass  or  Worm-seed  ;  an  American 
plant,  named  from  Adrian  Spige- 
lius,  and  collected  and  sold  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  It  is  a  much 
valued  anthelmintic  in  the  United 
States. 

SPIKE.  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence, in  which  all  the  buds  of 
an  elongated  branch  develop  as 
flower-buds,  without  forming  pe- 
duncles, as  in  barley,  orchis,  and 
plantain.  Modifications  of  the 
spike  occur  in  the  spikelet,  the 
catkin,  the  cone,  and  the  spadix. 
Compare  Raceme. 

Spikelet  or  Locusta.  A  small 
spike  ;  an  integral  portion  of  the 
inflorescence  of  wheat,  and  other 
grasses. 

SPIKENARD.  A  fragrant  es- 
sential oil,  procured  from  the 
Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  an  Indian 
plant  of  the  order  Valerianaceca. 

SPILOPLA'XIA  {(TTTiXos,  a  spot 
or  blemish,  ttAo^,  any  thing  flab 
and  broad  ;  akin  to  TrAar-us,  wide, 
and  the  Latin  p/a«.i(.s).  Thema/iwii. 
mortmmi,  the  designation  of  a 
crusted  form  of  elephantiasis 
Grajcorum. 

SPI'LUS  (a-irlAos,  a  spot).  Nmvus 
pigmentosus.  A  mole ;  a  dis- 
coloured spot  or  patch  of  tho 
skin,  depending  on  augmentation 
of  tho  pigment  of  the  rcto  niu- 
cosum,  and  deposition  of  pigment 
in  tho  x'*P'""''y  Ifiyor  of  tho 
dorma.  It  must  bo  distinguished 
1  from  tho  tvuo  ua3vus,  which  is  a 
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vascular  alteration  of  the  skin. 
See  Melanopathia. 

SPINA.  Literally,  a  thorn  ; 
hence  the  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  back-bone,  from 
the  tliorn-like  processes  of  the 
vertebrae.  It  sometimes  denotes 
the  shin-bone. 

1.  Spinalis  dorsi.  A  muscle  of 
the  back,  v?hioh,  with  its  fellow, 
forms  an  ellipse,  inclosing  the 
spinous  processes  of  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrae. 

2.  Spinalis  cervicis.  A  small 
muscle,  situated  on  the  middle 
line  in  the  cervical  region — the 
analogue  of  the  spinalis  dorsi. 

SPINA  BIFIDA.  The  cleft 
spine ;  an  affection  in  which  the 
spinous  processes  and  laminas  of 
some  of  the  vertebrae,  most  com- 
monljr  in  the  liimbo-sacral  region, 
are  cleft  or  deficient ;  through 
the  cleft  protrudes  a  hernia  of  the 
spinal  membranes.  See  Hydro- 
rrhac/iitis. 

SPINA,  IN  PLANTS.  1.  A 
thorn;  an  imperfectly  developed 
branch,  incajmble  of  extension, 
assurning  a  hard  texture,  termina- 
ting in  a  sharp  point,  and  some- 
times bearing  leaves,  as  in  sloe 
and  hawthorn.  2.  A  spine;  a 
modified  leaf  or  petiole;  the 
prickly  terminations  of  the  vas- 
cular fasciculi  on  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  of  holly  and  thistle, 
are  spines ;  in  barberry,  the  gra- 
dual transformation  of  leaves 
into  spines  may  be  distinctly 
traced. 

SPINA  VENTO'SA.  Under  the 
terms  spina  ventosa  and  osteo- 
sarcoma are  commonly  included 
various  kinds  of  cystic  tumors  of 
bone;  but  these  terms  are  also 
occasionally  applied  to  growths 
of  a  fatty,  fibrous,  gelatinous,  or 
cartilaginous  character,  so  as  to 
have  lost  a  specific  significance. 


The  term  spina,  ventosa  was  first 
used  by  the  Arabian  writers,  to 
designate  a  disease  in  which  matter 
formed  in  the  interior  of  a  bone, 
and  afterwards  made  its  way  out- 
ward beneath  the  skin.   The  word 
spim  was  employed  before  the 
time  of  the  Arabians,  to  express 
the  nature  of  the  pain  attendant 
on  the  disease  ;  and  ventosa  was 
added  by  them,  from,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  affection  to  emphy- 
sema.    Since  the  time    of  the 
Arabians,  the  term  has  been  used 
by  many  to  designate  the  disease 
called  white  swelling,  or  hydar- 
thrus. 

SPINALACCESSOEYNERVE. 
This  is  the  eleventh  pair  of  nerves 
of  Soemmering.    See  Nerves. 

SPINAL  COLUMN.  The  back- 
bone ;  the  vertebral  sheath  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  constituting  the 
central  organ  of  support  in  the 
body  of  vertebrate  animals. 

SPINAL  lERITATION.  A  term 
applied  to  those  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
nerves,  which  do  not  readily  fall 
unde/  the  definitions  of  diseases 
of  the  same  organs  having  more 
precise  symptoms. 

SPINAL  MAEROW.  Medulla 
spinalis.  A  continuation  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  brain,  con- 
sisting of  the  medullary  matter 
contained  within  the  spina  or 
vertebral  c  olumn.  The  tr  ue  spinal 
marrow  is  that  part  of  the  cord 
which  fm-nishes  nerves  for  dis- 
tribution to  various  parts  of  the 
body,  as  distinguished  from  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  of  longi- 
tudinal or  commissural  fibres  pro 
cceding  to  the  brain. 

SPINI-OEEEBEA'TA.  Another 
name  for  the  Vertehruta,  or  ani- 
mals  which  are  not  only  verte- 
brate, but  are  provided  with  a 
bi'ain  and  spinal  column,  as  the 
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pisces,  ampliibia,  roptilia,  avcs, 
and  luammalia.  * 

SPIRAL  VESSELS.  Trachen- 
chyma.  Long  cylindrical  tubes, 
tapering  to  each  end,  and  having 
an  elastic  spiral  fibre  generated 
within  tliem  ;  these  are  the  type 
of  the  vascular  tissue  of  plants. 
From  its  fancied  resemblance  in 
form  and  function  to  the  wind- 
pipe of  an  animal,  the  spiral 
vessel  is  also  called  trachcea. 

SPIEI'LLA  (dim.  of  spirula, 
and  this  a  dim.  of  spira,  a  coil). 
The  name  given,  from  their  re- 
markable form,  to  organisms  found 
in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering 
from  relapsing  fever.  See  Bac- 
teria. 

SPIRIT.  A  term  now  apijlied 
to  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine,  but 
formerly  extended  to  substances 
of  very  different  origin  and  com- 
position. Thus,  nitric  acid  was 
called  spirit  of  nitj-e;  hydrochloric 
acid,  spirit  of  salt ;  sulphuric 
acid,  sjiirit  of  sulphur ;  chloride 
of  tin,  spirit  of  Libavius ;  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  spirit  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  or  sometimes  spirit  of 
hartshorn.    See  Spiritus. 

SPIRITUO'SA  ET  .^THE'- 
REA.  Alcoholica.  A  class  of 
diffusible  stimulants,  including 
ardent  spirits,  wine,  and  the 
others. 

SPI'RITDS.  Spirit;  a  general 
term,  comprising  all  inflammable 
liquors  obtained  by  distillation, 
as  brandy,  geneva,  &c.  The  first 
spirit  known  in  Europe  was  made 
from  grapes,  and  sold  as  a  modi- 
cine  in  Italy  and  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  alcohol.  Tlie  Genoese 
afterwards  prepared  it  from  grain, 
and  sold  it  under  tho  name  of 
aqua  vita;. 

1.  Spiritusrectijica.tus.  Rectified 
Spirit.  Alcohol,  with  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  water ;  obtained  by  tho 


distillation  of  fermented  saccba- 
riue  fluids.  It  varies  from  SI  to 
60,  or  even  64  per  cent,  over  proof, 
in  the  language  of  Sikes's  hy- 
drometer. See  Standard  Proof- 
spirit. 

2.  Spiritustemdor.  Proof -spirit. 
Rectified  spirit,  5  pints  ;  distilled 
water,  3  pints.  Eight  pints  of 
proof  spirit  are,  however,  not 
produced  ;  the  deficiency  is  about 
4  oz.  in  the  gallon,  and  is  made 
up  with  distilled  water.  This 
product  contains  49^  parts  of 
alcohol  in  100  by  weight. 

3.  Spiritus  vini  Qallici.  Spirit 
of  French  wine  ;  Brandy.  Sjjirit 
distilled  from  French  wine. 

4.  Spiritus  sacchari.  Rum ;  an 
ardent  spirit,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  fermented  skim- 
mings of  tho  sugar  boilers'  mo- 
lasses, &c. 

5.  Spiritus  frumenii  compositus. 
Compound  corn-sjDirit,  obtained 
by  distillation  from  fermented  in- 
fusions of  corn,  as  gin,  luhishy, 
and  the  various  compounds. 

6.  Spiritus,  in  pharmacy.  Al- 
coholates,  or  spirits;  alcoholic 
solutions  of  volatile  substances, 
obtained  by  distillation. 

SPIROBACTERIA.  See  Bac- 
teria. 

SPIROCHAETA.  See  Bacteria. 

SPIROMETER  (spirare,  to 
breathe,  ixirpov,  a  measure) .  An 
unclassical  designation  of  an  in- 
strument made  to  register  tho 
number  of  the  breathings,  and  to 
ascertain  the  exact  capacity  of 
the  chest.  The  terms  spiroscopo 
and  pnemnometer  are  sometimes 
employed,  but  tho  term  should  bo 
pnoeoineter,  from  ttvoIt],  a  breath- 
ing, and  /xfrpov,  a  measure. 

SPLANCHNON  {airAciyxvov). 
A  viscus  or  intestine.  Tlio  Greek 
(nr\dyx''a,  like  tho  Latin  viscera, 
denoted  tho  most  important  of 
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the  in-svard  jjarts,  as  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  liver. 

1.  Splanchno-logy  (\6yos,  an 
account).  The  doctrine,  or  a 
treatise,  of  the  viscera.  Splan- 
chno-graphy  is  a  graphic  descriiD- 
tion,  splanchno-tomy  is  dissection, 
of  the  viscera. 
_  2.  Splanchno-slceleton.  The  spe- 
cial skeleton  or  osseous  structure 
of  particular  organs. — R.  Owen. 

3.  Splanchnic  Nerves.  These 
are  two  in  number  on  each  side, 
distinguishedinto  the  great,  which 
pass  _  behind  the  stomach,  and 
terminate  in  the  semilunar  gan- 
glion ;  and  the  small,  which  com- 
municate with  the  former,  and 
terminate  in  the  renal  ganglion. 

SPLASHING  SOUND.  The 
sound  produced  by  succussion, 
when  the  cavity  of  the  jjleura 
contains  fluid  mixed  with  air,  or 
when  the  same  combination 
occurs  in  a  tuberculous  cavity  of 
large  size. 

SPLEN  (o-ttXi^;/).  The  Spleen; 
an  elongated,  flattened,  red  body 
situated  behind  the  cardiac  end 
of  the  stomach,  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Its  outer  surface  is  con- 
vex ;  the  inner  is  divided  by  a 
groove,  called  the  fissiore  of  the 
spleen.  Hippocrates  calls  the 
spleen  the  left,  and  Aristotle  the 
hastard,  liver,  from  the  alliance 
which  subsists  between  them. 

1.  Splen-algia  (SA709,  pain). 
Splenis  dolor.  Pain  of  the  spleen. 
Splenalgia  congestionis  is  the  most 
usual  of  the  chronic  spleen- 
diseases  prevalent  in  India. 

2.  Splen-ectomy  (^hcrofxT),  exci- 
sion). Excision  or  extirpation  of 
the  spleen,  practised  in  cases  of 
enlargement  of  the  organ. 

3.  tSplen-eniphraxis  (i^(pp6.(Taco, 
to  obstruct).  Congestion  of  the 
spleen.  Simple  enlargement  is 
termed  "ague-cake," 


4.  Splenica.  Medicines  which 
affect  the  spleen,  as  quina,  the 
chalybeates,  &c. 

5.  Splen-itis.  Inflammation  of 
the  spleen  ;  it  appears  to  be  prin- 
cipally seated  in  the  proper  mem- 
brane of  the  spleen. 

6.  Splenius.  A  muscle  of  the 
back,  resembling  the  spleen;  it 
is  single  at  its  origin,  and  divides 
into  the  splenius  capitis  and  the 
splenitis  colli,  which  have  distinct 
insertions.  The  two  splenii  are 
so  named  from  their  lying,  like 
surgical  splints,  along  the  side  of 
the  neck;  both  together  they  have 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  Y; 
the  complexus  being  seen  between 
.them  in  the  upper  jDart  of  the  angle. 

_  SPLENIC  FEVER.  The  Eng- 
lish term  for  the  French  charhon, 
the  Siberian  Plague  of  Russia, 
and  the  Milzbrand  of  Germany. 

SPLENISA'TION.  Engorge- 
ment. A  change  induced  in  the 
lungs  by  inflammation,  in  which 
they  resemble  the  substance  of 
the  spleen.  This  state  differs  from 
hepatization  in  the  absence  of 
the  grannies,  and  a  consequently 
darker  and  more  uniform  texture; 
in  appearance  it  resembles  that 
condition  of  the  lung  produced  in 
pleiu'opneumonia,  called  by  Laen- 
nec  carnification. 

SPLE'NIUM  CO'EPORIS  CAL- 
LO'SI.  The  designation  of  a 
thick,  rounded  fold,  situated  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  continuous 
with  the  fornix. 

SPLINT.  A  piece  of  wood,  or 
other  rigid  substance,  employed 
in  surgery  to  iuaiutain  any  part 
of  the  body  in  a  fixed  position, 
especially  for  holding  steadily 
together  the  portions  of  a  frac- 
tured bono.  The  straxv-splint  is 
made  of  unbroken  wheat- straw, 
such  as  is  used  in  thatching. 
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SPLINT-BONE.    The  fibula,  or 
•  small  bone  of  the  leg;  so  named 
from  its  resembling  a  surgical 
splint. 

SPLIT-CLOTH.*  Scissum  lin- 
teum.  A  bandage  for  the  head, 
consisting  of  a  central  part,  and 
sis  or  eight  tails,  or  heads.  The 
most  convenient  bandage  for  the 
forehead,  face,  and  jaws,  is  the 
four-tailed,  or  single  split-cloth. 

SPO'DIDM  (awoSSs,  a  cinder). 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  sublimes 
during  calcination. 

SPONDYLl'TIS  {arirSv^vXos,  a 
vertebra).  Inflammation  of  a 
vertebra. 

SPONDTLOLT'S  THESIS 
(^(TirSi'SvXos,  for  (T^SfSuXos,  a  ver- 
tebra, oAi'trflijcrij,  a  slipping  down) . 
A  dislocation  downwards  and  for- 
wards of  the  last  two  or  three 
lumbar  vertebrae  on  to  the  sacrum, 
thus  lessening  the  antero-posteri  or 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  at  its  inlet. 

SPONGE-TENTS.  Instruments 
for  dilating  the  mouth  and  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  the  female  urethra, 
a  strictured  rectum,  or  a  con- 
tracted orifice  of  the  male  preiDuce. 
The.y  are  made  by  coating  sponge 
with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  wax. 

SPO-NGIA  OFFICINA'LIS. 
Officinal  Sponge  ;  a  porous  sub- 
stance, found  adhering  to  rocks, 
and  generally  referred  to  the  class 
of  Poriferous  animals.  Commer- 
cial sponge  is  the  fibrous  skeleton 
of  the  animal,  from  which  the  gela- 
tinous flesh  has  been  removed. 

1.  t^fontjia  cerata.  Cerated 
Sponge.  Sponge,  prepared  by 
washing  and  drying,  is  dipped 
into  melted  wax,  and  then  pressed 
between  metallic  plates  slightly 
heated.    It  is  used  for  tents. 

2.  Bpongiaprcejmrata.  Prepared 
sponge,  or  sponge-tent,  usually 
made  of  compressed  sponge  im- 


pregnated with  wax,  and  formerly 
employed  for  dilating  sinuses  and 
small  openings. 

3.  Spongia  usta.  Calcined  or 
burnt  sponge  ;  the  sponge  is  cut 
into  pieces,  burned  in  a  close  iron 
vessel,  and  pulverized. 

SPO'NGIOLA  (dim.  of  spongia, 
a  sponge).  A  spongelet,  or  small 
oval  body,  terminating  each  of 
the  capillary  roots  in  trees  or 
plants,  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
without  epidermis,  and  analogous, 
in  its  absorbing  power,  to  the 
ampullulsB  of  the  human  intestine. 
_  SPONGY  BONES.  A  designa- 
tion of  the  turhinal  hones  of  the 
nose.  These  are  called  spongy, 
because  the  interior  of  each  is 
occupied  by  air- cavities,  separated 
only  by  very  delicate  partitions, 
and  communicating  with  the  nasal 
cavities.  Hence  the  bones,  though 
massive-looking,  are  reaUy  exceed- 
ingly light  and  delicate,  and  fully 
deserve  the  appellation  spongy. 

SPONTA'NEOUS  (spoiite,  of 
one's  own  free  wUl).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  any  physiological  pheno- 
menon which  takes  place  without 
external  agency;  to  diseases  or 
fractures  which  occur  without 
direct  external  cause ;  to  the  com- 
bustion which  frequently  occurs 
in  greasy  materials  which  have 
been  allowed  to  accumulate ;  to 
the  alleged  development  of  infu- 
sorial animalcules  during  putre- 
faction, without  the  pre-existence 
of  germs  of  any  kind,  &c. 

SPORA'DIC  (o-TTopaSittJ?,  scat- 
terod).  A  general  term  for  dis- 
eases, arising  from  occasional 
causes,  as  cold,  fatigue,  &o.,  and 
attacking  a  few  persons  at  a  time, 
without  spreading  through  a  dis- 
trict. Sporadic  diseases  are  thus 
distinguished  from  Epidemic  and 
Endemic  diseases,  which  atfect 
many  persons  at  the  same  time. 

X  X 
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Tbe  term  denotes  anything  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  like  seeds. 
•  SPOEE  or  SPOEULE  ((nreipw, 
to  sow).  The  minute,  granular, 
reproductive  body  in  Flowerless 
plants,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
seed  of  Flowering  plants,  but  diflFers 
from  this  in  not  germinating  from 
any  fixed  point,  but  in  producing 
its  root  and  stem  indifferently 
from  any  point  of  its  surface. 
The  theca  which  contains  the 
spores  is  called  sporangium,  from 
ayyeTov,  a  vessel.  Sporidia  are 
bodies  resembling  spores,  which 
occur  in  Algaceous  plants. 

SPOROOA'EPIUM  {ffirdpos,  a 
spore, /capTTos,  fruit).  A  term  pro- 
posed by  Link  to  express  an  aggre- 
gation of  sporangia  (see  Spore) 
when  placed  near  together,  espe- 
cially in  cases  in  which  any 
number  of  sporangia  are  enclosed 
in  a  common  membrane.  In  this 
sense  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  organ  containing  the  re- 
productive organs  in  the  order 
Marsileacea.  This  part  has  been 
termed  ^nvolucr^lm. 

SPO'RO-CYST  {(TTrSpos,  a  spore, 
KiffTts,  a  blad  der) .  A  spore  -case ; 
an  organized  body  possessing, 
more  or  less,  the  character  of  an 
individual  animal,  but  never  hav- 
ing sexual  distinctions,  and  con- 
taining germs  that  become  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species  in 
another  and  usually  higher  stage. 
— Wehster.    See  Bedia. 

SPO'EOGENS  (etrSpos,  a  spore, 
yenvdai,  to  produce).  A  division 
of  Endogenous  plants,  whoso  re- 
]>roduotive  bodies  are  not  seedas 
as  in  Endogens  proper,  but  spores, 
as  in  EaiHesiaceas.  Those  plants 
are  commonly  called  rhieanths. 

SPO'EULE.  A  term  frequently 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  spore  ; 
a  small  spore.  8porulifcroiis,hQav- 
ing  si:orulcs  or  spores. 


SPOTTING.  A  diseasein plants, 
characterized  by  the  appearance 
of  small  black  spots  on  the  leaves 
and  parenchymatous  parts  of 
plants,  with  decay  of  the  subja- 
cent tissue.    See  Bletting. 

SPEAIN  or  STEAIN.  A  for- 
cible stretching  of  muscular",  ten- 
dinous, or  ligamentous  tissues  be- 
yond their  natural  length. 

SPUEIOUS  DISEASE.  A 
disease  called  by  a  wrong  name, 
as  spurious  pleurisy,  when  the 
affection  is  rheumatism  of  the  in- 
tercostal muscles. 

SPU'TUM  (spwere, to  spit).  Any 
kind  of  exijectorated  matters ;  the 
result  of  expectoration.  See  Floc- 
culent  and  Nummular  Sputa. 

SQUA'MA  (squama,  a  scale  of 
a  fish).  A  scale.  "A  lamina  of 
morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thickened, 
whitish,  and  opaque."  The  term 
Squamm  denotes  an  order  of  cu- 
taneous diseases,  comprising  lepra, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  eczema,  and 
ichthyosis. 

The  term  squama  also  denotes 
certain  other  scaZe-like  substances; 
thus,  airis  squama  denotes  the 
scales  of  brass  blown  from  the 
metal  in  melting  ;  squamoi  ferri, 
the  black  oxide  of  iron,  obtained 
in  the  form  of  scales. 

SQUAMOUS  BONE  (squama,  a 
scale  of  a  fish) .  The  scaly  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  skull. 

SQUA'MOUS  SUTUEE 
(squama,  a  scale  of  a  fish).  A  su- 
ture of  the  cranium,  so  called  from 
its  edges  covering  each  other  like 
the  scales  of  fishes.    See  Suture. 

SQUA'EEA.  Sir  E.  Wilson 
derives  this  term  from  the  Greek 
€<Txapa,  the  scab  or  eschar  on  a 
wound  caused  by  burning,  and  de- 
fines it  as  roughness,  scabbiness, 
or  scurfiness  of  tlio  skin,  a  crust 
or  eschar ;  in  the  former  sense  it 
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is  applied  to  triohosis  tonsurans, 
as  squarra  tondens,  and  to  a 
variety  of  favus,  as  favus  squar- 
rosus. 

The  term  Squarrosus seems,  how- 
ever, quite  independent  of  a  Greek 
origin,  and  points  rather  to  the 
Latin  squama.  Sext.  Pomp.  Festus, 
a  grammarian  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, A.D.,  writes  : — "  Squarrosi  a 
squa  marum  similitudiue  dicti,  quo- 
rum cutis  exsurgit  ob  assiduam  il- 
luviem." 

SQUARKOSE  (squarrosus,  co- 
vered with  scurf ) .  A  term  applied, 
in  descriptive  botany,  to  parts 
which  are  spread  ouC  at  right 
angles  from  a  common  axis,  as  the 
leaves  of  some  mosses,  the  invo- 
Incra  of  some  compositse,  &c.  By 
the  term  squarrose-slashed,  as  ap- 
plied to  leaves,  is  meant,  slashed 
withminor  divisions  at  right  angles 
with  the  other  divisions. 

SQUINT.  The  popular  desig- 
nation of  a  want  of  parallelism  in 
the  position  and  motion  of  the 
eyes ;  in  other  words,  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  axes  of  the 
eyes.    See  Strabismus. 

ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.  A 
popular  name  for  Erysipelas,  de- 
rived from  the  myth  that  St. 
Anthony,  of  Padua,  could  miracu- 
lously cure  the  disease. 

STACTE'((TTcJCa>,  to  distil).  That 
kind  of  myrrh  which  distils  or  falls 
in  drops  from  the  tree.  Also,  a 
more  liquid  kind  of  amber  than  is 
generally  met  with  in  commerce. 
See  Mijrrha. 

STACTO'METER  (o-toktJs, 
dropping,  ixerpov,  a  measure). 
Drop-moasui'cr ;  an  instrument 
invented  by  Brewster  for  measur- 
ing specific  gravities  by  tho  size 
of  drops  which  exude  from  a  small 
orifice. 

STA'DIUM  MELANCHO'- 
LICUM.    A  name  that  lias  been 


given  to  tho  initiatory  period  of 
insanity.  By  some  it  has  been 
termed  the  "  prodromal  stadium," 
or  jieriod  of  incubation. 

STAFF.  The  director  for  the 
gorget,  or  knife,  used  in  lithotomy. 

STA'GMA  (o-rrfCo),  to  distil).  A 
drop,  that  which  is  dropped,  a 
liquid.  A  distilled  liquor.  The 
term  is  rare. 

STAGNA'TION  {stagnum,  a 
pool,  a  piece  of  standing  water) , 
Accumulation  or  retention  of  a 
liquid  in  any  part ;  a  term  applied 
by  the  humoral  pathologists  to 
that  state  of  the  blood  which  they 
considered  the  cause   of  many 

STA'iiACTITE;  STA'LAG- 
MITE  ((TTaXdCai,  to  drop,  (rrdXay/xa, 
a  drop).  The  first  is  applied  to 
calcareous  pillars  found  suspended 
from  the  roof,  the  second  to  a  simi- 
lar mass  on  the  floor,  of  certain 
caverns  or  natural  grottoes,  occa- 
sioned by  the  gradual  separation 
of  carbonate  of  lime  from  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid.  See 
Petrifying  Spring. 

STAMEN.  The  male  organ  of 
flowering  plants,  occurring,  in 
one  or  more  series  or  whorls,  in- 
side the  corolla,  and  consisting, 
essentially,  of  an  anther  and  pollen, 
to  which  is  very  frequently  added 
n,  filament  of  various  length.  The 
entire  apparatus  is  termed  andras- 
ceum.  [The  Latin  term  stamen 
cori-esponds  with  tho  Greek  irrii/xaii'. 
They  both  denote,  primarily,  the 
ujarp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom 
at  which  tho  weaver  stood  instead 
of  sitting,  and  are  each  derived 
from  the  verb,  in  their  respootivo 
languages,  meaning,  to  stand.'] 

STAMMER  and  STUTTER. 
Terms  employed  synonymously  to 
denote  an  involuntary  interruption 
of  spoooli  arising  from  difiiculty 
and  often  total  inability  of  pro- 
X  2 
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nouncing  certain  syllables.  See 

PselUsmus. 

STANDARD  PROOF-SPIRIT. 

This  spirit  is  defined,  by  the  Ex- 
cise law,  as  "that  which,  at  a 
temperature  of  51°  T.,  weighs 
exactly  twelve-thirteenths  of  an 
equal  measure  of  distilled  water." 
At  this  temperature  the  spirit  will 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  -923,  or 
about  -920  at  60°  F.  The  standard 
alcohol  of  the  Excise  is  spirit  of 
specific  gravity  '825  at  60°  F.  By 
"  spirit  60  degrees  over  proof"  is 
understood  a  spirit,  100  measures 
of  which  added  to  60  measures  of 
water,  will  form  standard  proof- 
spirit,  s-p.  gv. -920.  By  "spirit  10 
degrees  under  proof"  is  under- 
stood a  spirit,  100  measures  of 
which  mixed  with  10  measures  of 
standard  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '825,  will 
form  standard  proof-spirit. 

STANDARD  TEMPERATURE 
and  PRESSURE.  In  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  solids  and 
liquids,  the  standard  of  comparison 
is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr. ;  and 
for  gases  and  vapours,  atmospheric 
air  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  under  a  pres- 
sure of  30  inches. 

STANNETHY'LIUM.  A  crys- 
talline body  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  stannum,  or  tin,  with 
iodide  of  ethyl ;  it  is  the  iodide  of 
a  new  organic  radical.  See  Organo- 
metallic  Bodies. 

STA'NNUM.  Plumbum  alMivi. 
Tin  ;  a  metal  occurring  plentifully 
in  Cornwall,  &c.  It  is  found  united 
with  sulj^hur  and  copper,  and  is 
then  called  tin-pyrites ;  when  com- 
bined with  oxide  of  iron  and  silex, 
it  is  called  tin-stone,  and  wood-tin. 

1.  Stannum  foliatum.  Tin-foil ; 
an  alloy  composed  chiefly  of  tiu, 
with  a  small  portion  of  lead,  and  sold 
in  the  form  of  a  leaf  of  about  1- 
lOOOtli  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 


2.  Stannic  acid.  A  binoxide  of 
tin,  combining  vsdth  alkalies  and 
forming  crystalline  stannates. 

STAPE'DIUS.  A  small  muscle 
arising  from  the  anterior  end  of 
the  pyramid,  and  inserted  into  the 
neck  of  the  stapes. 

STAPES.  Literally,  a  stirrup. 
A  stirrup -like  bone,  the  innermost 
of  the  small  bones  of  the  internal 
ear.    See  Ossiculum. 

STAPHISA'GRIA.  Staves- 
acre  ;  the  seed  of  the  Delphinum 
Staphisagria,  or  Stavesacre,  a  Ra- 
nunculaceous  plant  of  the  Southern 
parts  of  Europe.  Their  active  pro- 
perties depend  on  a  peculiar  alka- 
line principle,  called  deVphin. 

STA'PH YLE'  {ffra((,vKii,  a  bunch 
of  grapes).  A  Greek  term  for  the 
uvula,  which  enters  into  the  desig- 
nations of  several  muscles  of  the 
palate.  Thus,  peri-staphylinus  ex- 
ternus  is  a  synonym  of  the  circum- 
flexus  palati;  peri-staphylinus  in- 
ternus,  of  the  levator  palati  mollis. 
Then,  the  palato-pharyngeus  has 
been  distinguished  by  Winslow 
into  three  portions,  with  reference 
to  its  origins,  viz.  the peristaphylo- 
pharyngcBUs,  or  upper,  pharyngo- 
staphylinus,  or  middle,  and  thyro- 
staphylinus,  or  lower  portion. 

STAPHYLOMA  {ara^vX^,  a 
cluster  of  grapes).  Uva.  A  term 
denoting  any  protrusion  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  Sta- 
phylo7na  iridis  is  a  protrusion  of 
the  iris,  which  occurs  when  the 
cornea  is  perfoi-ated  by  ulcers  or 
wounds.  Staphyloma  racemosum 
denotes  protrusion  of  the  whole 
iris,  after  general  slough  of  the 
cornea,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
cluster  of  grapes.  See  Myocephalon. 

Staphyloma  posticum.  Sclerec- 
tasia. Posterior  staphyloma;  a 
conical  protrusion  backward  of 
a  portion  of  the  sclerotic,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic 
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nerve,  involving  the  choroid  and 
retina. 

STA'PHYLOPLASTY  (<TTafv\-f,, 
the  palate,  irAatro-oj,  to  mould). 
The  operation  for  closure  of  fissure 
of  the  Juircl  palate. 

STAPHYLO'EEAPHY 
{(rTa(pv\-n,  the  palate,  ^af-f},  su- 
ture). The  operation  for  closure 
of  fissure  of  the  soft  palate ;  suture 
of  the  uvula. 

STAPHYLO'SIS  (o-Ta^uAij,  a 
bunch  of  grapes).  A  protrusion 
or  protuberance  of  the  choroid 
from  attenuation  of  the  sclerotica. 
The  proper  term  is  staphyloma. 
See  Preface,  par.  2. 

STARCH  or  F^CULA.  A 
substance  composed  of  organic 
granules,  which  is  extracted,  by 
trituration  in  water,  from  the  ro  ots, 
tubers,  and  stems  of  various  plants, 
and  chiefly  from  the  grains  of  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grasses.  Each 
granule  consists  of  a  membranous 
covering  and  gum-like  contents. 

STASIS  ((TTao-iy,  from  ycTTTj^*!,  to 
make  to  stand).  Literally, a  stand- 
ing, a  placing  or  setting ;  a  term 
applied  to  stagnation  of  the  blood. 

STATI'STICS.  A  term  applied 
to  the  investigation  and  exposition 
of  the  actual  condition  of  states 
and  countries.  Medical  statistics 
consists  in  the  application  of  num- 
bers to  illustrate  the  natural  his- 
tory of  men  in  health  and  disease. 

STA'TOBLASTS  (o-tc^toj,  placed, 
/SAao-Toj,  germen) .  A  term  applied 
to  certain  peculiar  internal  buds 
by  means  of  which  some  of  the 
Polijzoa  reproduce  themselves,  by 
a  process  of"  internal  gemmation." 

STATUS  EPILEPTICUS.  That 
condition  of  the  epileptic  patient 
■when  the  convulsive  fits  occur  in 
rapid  succession  and  without  in- 
tervals of  consciousness;  it  often 
terminates  in  death. 

STEAM.    The  vapour  of  water 


raised  to  a  high  degree  of  elasticity 
by  heat.  Steam  is  always  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  water 
from  which  it  rises,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  terms  high  pressure 
steam,  steam  produced  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  steam  of  great 
density,  may  be  considered  as 
synonymous  terms.  Substances 
which  evaporate  without  lique- 
fying, are  said  to  sublime ;  ice  and 
snow  sublime  in  dry  winds. 

STE'ARIC  ACID  (o-r^ap,  suet). 
An  acid  procured  from  animal 
and  vegetable  fats,  and  from  the 
bile  of  many  animals.  Stearates 
are  combinations  of  stearic  acid 
with  bases,  and  the  compounds 
are  termed  soaps.    See  Oleic  acid. 

STE'ARIN  (o-reap,  suet).  Asolid 
crystallizable  substance,  consti- 
tuting the  essential  part  of  oils  and 
fats — that  part  which  is  solid  at 
common  temperatures.  SeeElain. 

STEARO'PTEN  (crriap,  suet). 
The  solid  portion  of  a  volatile  oil, 
as  camphor.  The  liquid  portion 
of  a  volatile  oil  is  called  eloiopten. 
The  former  generally  crystallizes 
when  the  oil  has  been  long  kept. 

STEAEEHGE'A  (o-reap,  TTiaros, 
sebum  or  fat,  ^e'ai,  to  flow).  8ted- 
torrhwa.  Sebaceous  flux ;  aug- 
mented secretion  of  the  sebiparous 
organs.  Changes  occur  in  quality 
as  well  as  in  quantity  :  hence  the 
term  stearrhcea  flavescens  denotes 
that  the  abnormal  secretion  is  of 
a  golden  or  dirty-yellow  colour; 
and  stearrhaia  nigricans,  that  it  is 
of  a  greyish,  and  sometimes  of  a  per- 
fectly black  appearance.  Stearrhxa 
is  synonymous  with  seborrhaici. 

t>tearrho3a  fnllicidorum,.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  hair-follicles,  ac- 
companied by  a  morbid  secretion, 
which  is  diffused  and  hardens 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

STE'ATINS  {stcatina  from  (rreap, 
suet).    The  name  of  a  new  class 
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of  preparations,  intermediate  be- 
tween plaster  and  salve,  for  the 
external  application  of  certain 
remedies.  These  preparations 
wonld  correspond  to  a  class  of 
cerates,  but,  as  they  do  not  all 
contain  wax,  and  their  chief  con- 
stituent is  mostly  mutton  tallow 
(sebum  ovillum),  they  have  been 
named  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Mielcke, 
"Steatina"  or  Steatins. 

STE'ATOCELE  {crreap,  suet, 
k^At?,  a  tumor).  A  tumor  seated 
in  the  scrotum,  and  consisting  of 
a  suety  substance. 

STEATO'DES  (ffTeardSris,  tal- 
lowy, from  orreap,  tallow,  sevum, 
sebum,  and  cuStjs,  a  termination  de- 
noting fulness).  Tallowy,  abound- 
ing in  sevum  or  sebum.  See 
Asteatodes  and  Allosteatodes. 

STEATO'MA  {(rredruixa,  from 
ffreop,  crreaTos,  sebum  or  fat).  A 
sebaceous  tumor ;  a  fatty  or  granu- 
lar degeneration,  occurring  either 
in  the  arterial  coats  themselves, 
or  in  the  plastic  deposits  which 
take  place  upon  or  underneath 
them.    See  Atheroma. 

STEATOZO'ON  EOLLICTJLO'- 
EUM  (o-Te'op. 

(TTtaros,  sebum,  suet, 
C^ov,  an  animal) .  The  name  given 
by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  to  the  ar- 
ticulated animalcule  found  in  the 
sebaceous  substance  of  the  hair- 
follicle.  This  little  animal  was 
considered  by  Dr.  Simon,  of  Berlin, 
to  be  the  larva  of  an  unknown 
acarus,  and  was  named  by  him 
acarus  folliculorum.  Subsequently 
it  was  termed  by  Owen  demodex 
folliculorum. 

STEEL.  Carburettediron.  The 
proportion  of  carbon  is.  supposed 
to  amount,  at  an  average,  to  -iTot^ 
part.  Steel  is  usually  divided 
into  three  sorts,  according  to  tlie 
method  by  which  it  is  prej^ared, 
viz.  natural  steel,  steel  of  cementa- 
tion, and  cast-steel. 


STE'LLA.  Stellated  Bandage. 
A  bandage,  so  named  from  its 
forming  a  star,  or  cross,  on  the 
back.  It  is  a  roller,  applied  in 
the  form  of  the  figure  8,  so  as  to 
keep  back  the  shoulders. 

STEM  OF  PLANTS.  Ageneral 
term  for  that  part  of  a  plant 
which,  proceeding  from  the  root, 
either  extends  under  ground,  or 
ascends  into  the  air  and  supports 
the  leaves  and  flowers.  There  are 
eight  varieties  of  stem;  four  are 
subterranean,  viz.  the  cormus,  the 
tuber,  the  rhizoma,  and  the  soboles, 
or  creeping  stem;  these  are  de- 
scribed in  their  respective  places. 
Four  are  aerial,  viz. — 

1.  The  Stem.  This,  though  a 
general  term  for  the  ascending 
axis  of  growth,  is  more  particu- 
larlyapplied  to  the  caulis,  or  aerial 
stem  of  soft  or  herbaceous  nature, 
as  distinguished  from  such  as  are 
hard  and  woody. 

2.  The  Trunk.  This  is  the  woody 
stem  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  of 
oak,  ash,  and  hawthorn,  and  it  is 
peculiar  to  dicotyledonous  or  exo- 
genous plants.  It  is  generally  of 
conical  form ;  the  upper  part 
sends  out  branches,  which  divide 
into  twigs. 

3.  The  Stipe.  This  is  the  kind 
of  woody  stem  peculiar  to  monoco- 
tyledonous  or  endogenous  plants, 
as  palms.  It  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  slender  column,  crowned 
by  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

4.  The  Cuhn.  This  is  the  kind 
of  stem  peculiar  to  grasses.  It  is 
generally  fistul  ous  and  knotted,  but 
admits  of  many  modifications. 

STENOCA'RDIA  (a-rfrJy,  nar- 
row,  KapSla,  the  heart).  Con- 
tracted heart,  atrophy  of  the 
heart.  Breast-pang  occurring  with 
disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
coronary  arteries. 

STENOCHO'EIA  (o-reyjj,  nar- 
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row,  X'^P°^>  space).  Contraction 
or  partial  obstruction,  as  of  the 
nasal  duct.  Atresia  is  complete 
closure. 

STE'NON'S  DUCT.  Stenonian 
duct.  The  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland,  discovered  by  Stenon. 

STENOPA'IO  (arevds,  narrow, 
Space,  to  see).  The  term  is  applied 
to  spectacles  which  allow  only  a 
small  beam  of  light  to  enter  the 
eye. 

STENO'SIS  J  STENO'MA  (o-re- 
v6ai,  to  contract).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  contraction  or 
obstruction  of  an  organ,  as  of  the 
cardia,  the  pylorus,  &c.  The 
latter  term  denotes  a  narrow 
place — the  state  of  an  obstructed 
organ.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

STEECORA'OEOUS  [stercus, 
stercoris,  dung).  Containing 
faeces. 

STE'RCORIN  \^stercus,  stercoris, 
dung).  A  crystalline  odourless 
substance  extracted  from  fasces. 

STERELMI'NTHA  (o-repeo'y, 
solid,  'e\nivs,  a  worm).  The  name 
applied  to  those  species  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  which  have  no  true 
abdominal  cavity,  and  are  there- 
fore termed  solid,  or  parenchy- 
matous. These  are  the  ttenia 
solium,  the  bothriocephalus  latus, 
&c.   See  Vermes  and  Ccelelmintha. 

STE'REO  -  ELECTRIC  CUR- 
RENT {(TrepfSs,  solid).  A  current 
of  thermo-electricity  through  solid 
bodies,  as  metals,  when  brought 
into  contact  at  different  tempera- 
tures. It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  Voltaic  or  hydro-electric 
current,  for  which  the  presence 
of  fluids  is  necessary. 

STEREO'METER  {a-repeSs, 
solid,  ixfTpou,  a  measure).  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  solid  substances, 
and  ascertaining  their  solid  con- 
tents. 


STE'REOSCOPE  (ffrepeSs,  solid, 
(TKoiriw,  to  see).  Binocular  glass. 
An  instrument  invented  by  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  for  making  two  plane 
pictures  seem  to  coalesce  into  one 
relievo,  or  raised  object.  The 
images  of  the  two  pictures  are 
thrown,  respectively,  upon  such 
j)arts  of  the  two  retinse  of  the  eyes 
as  would  receive  these  images  if 
they  really  proceeded  from  one 
solid  body,  and  the  mind  accord- 
ingly accepts  them  as  representing 
a  single  solid  body. 

STERI'LITY  {sterilis,  barren). 
Barrenness,  arising  from  the 
absence  of  spermatozoa  in  the 
male,  or  of  ovules  in  the  female. 
It  differs  from  impotence,  in  which 
affection  the  semen  of  the  male  is 
prevented,  from  divers  causes, 
■from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  ovule  of  the  female. 

STE'RNUM.  The  breast-bone. 
It  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts,  terminating  below  in  tho 
ensiform  cartilage. 

1.  Sterno- clavicular.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  ligament  extending 
from  the  sternum  to  the  clavicle. 

2.  Sterno- cleido -mastoideus.  A 
muscle  arising  by  two  origins 
from  the  summit  of  the  sternum 
and  the  sternal  portion  of  tho 
clavicle,  and  inserted  into  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  turns  the  head  to  one 
side,  and  bends  it  forwards. 

3 .  Sterno- hyoideits.  A  m  n  sole  aris- 
ing from  the  sternum,  and  inserted 
into  the  os  hyoides.  It  depresses 
the  larynx,  and  furnishes  a  fixed 
point  for  the  depressors  of  the  jaw. 

4.  Stvrno-thyroideus .  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  sternum,  and 
inserted  into  tho  thyroid  carti- 
lage. It  draws  the  larynx  down- 
wards. 

STERNUTAME'NTUM  {ster- 
nutarc,  to  sneeze).    A  sneezing. 
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Celsus  employs  the  word  in  the 
sense  ^  of  that  which  provokes 
sneezing,  a  sneezing-powder,  ster- 
nutatory, ptarmic,  or  errhine. 
Sternutatio  also  denotes  sneezing, 
but  the  term  is  rare.  See  Errhines. 

STE'ETOR  {sterto,  to  snore  in 
sleeping).  Stertorous  breathing 
or  snoring;  noisy  inspiration 
caused  by  flapping  of  the  soft 
palate  when  partially  paralyzed, 
as  in  sound  sleep,  or  completely 
paralyzed,  as  in  congestion  of  the 
brain. 

STBTHO'METEE  (arrjeo!:,  the 
chest,  fiirpov,  a  measure).  A  chest- 
measurer;  on  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Quain,  for  facilitating 
diagnosis,  by  measuring  the  dif- 
ference in  the  mobility  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  inspirations. 

STE'THOSCOPE  (<rT^9or,  the 
breast,  (TKoirioi,  to  explore).  A 
"  breast-explorer,"  an  instrument, 
invented  by  Laennec,  to  assist  the 
ear  in  examining  the  morbid 
sounds  of  the  chest.  See  Auscul- 
tation, 

STHE'NIO  DISEASES  (o-eeVos, 
strength).  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Brown  to  diseases  produced, 
according  to  his  theory,  by  ac- 
cumulated excitability,  and  nearly 
synonymous  with  acute.  See 
Asthenic. 

STI'BIUM,  The  ancient  term 
for  the  ore  of  antimony.  Hence 
Berzelius  described  the  antimo- 
nious  and  antimonic  acids  under 
the  names  stibious  and  stibic 

STIOHO'METRY  {(Trixos,  a  row, 
order,  line,  fierpov,  measure).  A 
division  of  chemical  science  wliich 
shows  the  precision  with  which 
chemical  combinations  are  formed 
in  definite  proportions  by  weight 
and  volume. 

STICTAPULMONA'RIA,  Tree 
Lung-wort  j  a  lichen  employed  in 


pulmonary  complaints,  but  inferior 
to  Iceland  moss. 

STI'GMA  ((rr'iyf^a,  the  prick  or 
mark  of  a  pointed  instrument). 
A  point  or  speck;  the  smallest 
kind  of  spot  occurring  in  purpura. 

STIGMA,  IN  PLANTS.  The 
upper  extremity  of  the  pistil ;  the 
part  which,  in  fecundation,  re- 
ceives the  pollen.  It  has  been 
termed  the  pistillarysponjeZet,  from 
its  property  of  absorbing  the 
fecundating  matter  contained  in 
the  anther.  It  may  be  divided 
into  lobes,  and  is  then  designated 
as  bilobate,  trilobate,  &c.  It  may 
be  sessile,  hut  it  is  usually  j^laced 
at  the  end  of  a  style,  and  is  then 
said  to  be  terminal,  or  it  may 
pccupy  the  side  of  the'  style,  and 
is  then  called  lateral. 

STILLICI'DIUM  {stilla/re,  to 
ooze  in  drops,  cadere,  to  fall). 
Strangury;  a  discharge  of  the  m-ine 
guttatim,  or  in  drops.  Stillicidium 
lacrymarum  denotes  an  overflow 
of  tears,  from  some  obstruction 
in  the  excretory  portion  of  the 
lacrymal  organs.  (See  Epiphora.) 
Stillicidium  also  denotes  the  act 
of  pumping  upon  any  part. 

STI'MMI  (cttIhix,,  quo  aliquid 
(TTelfierat,  densatur).  Stibium.  A 
substance,  probably  antimony, 
which  the  Ancients  used  to  apply 
to  the  eyelids,  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  them,  and  thus  giving 
the  eyes  an  appearance  of  large- 
ness, which  was  considered  a 
mark  of  beauty. 

STI'MULANT  {stimulus, a  goad). 
Incitant;  excitant.  An  agent  which 
increases  the  vital  activity  of  an 
organ,  by  augmenting  the  fre- 
qiiency  as  well  as  the  force  of  the 
heart's  contractions.  When  this 
eflect  is  produced  in  all  the  organs 
or  functions,  the  agent  is  termed 
a  general  stimulant ;  when  limited 
to  one  or  two  organs,  a  local 
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stimulant ;  when  it  affects  merely 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  it 
is  called  an  irritant. 

STI'MULI,  HOMOGE'NEOUS. 
A  term  applied  by  Miiller  to  those 
stimulants  which,  though  not 
essentially i-enovating,  yet  "exert 
a  vivifying  influence  when  their 
action  on  the  organic  matter 
favours  the  production  of  the 
natural  composition  of  the  parts." 
These  are  the  true  tonics. 

STIMULI,  VITAL  or  VIVI- 
FYING. .  By  this  expression  is 
denoted  those  external  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  life  in  organized  beings. 
They  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  alterative  or  medicinal  stimuli, 
which,  while  they  cause  tempo- 
rary excitement,  produce  ultimate 
exhaustion. 

STING  IN  PLANTS.  A  taper- 
ing  pointed  hair  having  a  central 
canal,  and  situated  on  a  glandular 
prominence,  as  in  nettle;  such 
hairs  are  analogous  to  the  poison- 
fangs  of  serpents. 

STI'PES.  A  term  applied  to 
the  peculiar  stem  of  endogenous 
trees,  to  the  stalk  of  the  mush- 
room, &c.    See  Stem  of  Plants. 

Stipitate.  Stalked  ;  that  which 
is  furnished  with  a  stalk,  as  the 
pappus  of  some  composite  plauts. 
The  term  does  not  apply  to  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf,  or  the  peduncle 
of  a  flower. 

STI'PULE.  A  small  leaf -like 
organ,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  in  many  plants. 
(See  Ochrea.)  Wlien  the  leaflets 
of  a  compound  leaf  have  at  their 
bases  small  appendages  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  these  are  called 
stipels. 

Stipulate.  Furnished  with  sti- 
pules ;  exstipulatc,  having  no  sti- 
pules. 

STITOH.   A  spasmodio  action 


of  the  muscles  of  the  side,  accom- 
panied with  pain  like  the  puncture 
of  a  needle. 

STCECHIO'LOGTf 
element,  Ai^yo J,  an  account).  That 
branch  of  physiology  which  treats 
of  the  elements  or  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  body  is  con- 
stituted.— Webster. 

STOLE  {stolo,  a  useless  sucker, 
a  water-shoot).  A  stool;  a  sucker; 
a  loose,  trailing  stem  given  off  at 
the  summit  of  a  root,  and  rooting 
itself  at  intervals.  A  plant  of  this 
habit  is  termed  stoloniferous . 

STOMACACE' 
disease  in  which  all  the  teeth  fall 
out ;  scurvy  of  the  gums).  Lite- 
rally, mouth-disease,  or  canker ; 
ulceration  of  the  mouth,  generally 
a  symptom  of  scurvy. 

STOMACH-ACHE.  This  pain 
has  received  variotis  names,  the 
most  common  of  which  are  Car- 
dialgia,  Oastrodynia,  and  Gastral- 
gia.  But  these  are  not  strictly 
synonymous  :  the  first  two  are  in 
most  common  use  in  this  country, 
where  cardialgia  is  more  commonly 
identified  with  acidity  or  heart- 
hum,  and  gastrodynia  with  pain, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  France  and 
Germany,  cardialgia  is  used  for 
the  severer  forms  of  pain,  gastro- 
dynia for  pain  of  less  severity  but 
more  continuous  in  character.  The 
term  gastralgia,  very  little  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  is  used  in 
France  to  denote  a  much  wider 
range  of  phenomena,  but  all  em- 
bracing various  forms  of  uneasi- 
ness observed  during  the  digestive 
process. 

STOMA'CHIC  {aro/xaxucos,  be- 
longing  to  tho  stomach).  A 
medicine  which  stimulates  and 
strengthens  the  powers  of  tho 
stomach. 

STO'MACHUS  (<rT6/xaxos,  from 
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(TTufia,  a  mouth).  This  word  de- 
notes, strictly,  a  mouth,  or  open- 
ing. Hence,  in  the  oldest  Greek 
writers,  it  is  the  throat,  gullet,  or 
oesophagus.  At  a  later  period,  it 
designated  the  cardiac  extremity 
of  the  stomach,  and  eventually  it 
was  applied  to  the  stomach  itself, 
or  that  membranous  expansion  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  is 
situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region  and  extends  into  the  epi- 
gastric. Hippocrates  applies  the 
word  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
or  of  the  uterus. 

STO'MATE  (o-TcJMa,  a  mouth). 
An  aperture  in  the  cuticle  of 
many  plants,  laterally  bounded  by 
two  generally  curved  vesicles,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  a  breath- 
ing pore. 

STOMATI'TIS  {arS/xa,  (TTS/xa. 
Tof,  the  mouth,  and  the  noso- 
logical termination  -itis,  denoting 
inflammation).  Inflammation  of 
the  mouth.  Under  the  specific 
term  fungosa  are  included  all  the 
varieties  of  aphthous  afiection,  or 
thrush,  due  to  the  presence  of 
fungi.    See  A'plxtha. 

Varieties,  1.  Follicular  stoma- 
titis, or  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth ; 
2.  ulcerative  stomatitis,  or  noma, 
or  ulceration  of  the  gums,  some- 
times destroying  these  parts  and 
denuding  the  teeth ;  and  3.  gan- 
grenous  stomatitis,  otherwise  called 
cancrum  oris  and  sloughing  pha- 
gedasna  of  the  mouth. 

STOMATOPLA'STIC  (o-rJ^ta, 
CTo/xaTos,  the  mouth,  TrXdcraco,  to 
form).  A  term  denoting  the 
operation  of  forming  a  mouth  in 
cases  in  which,  the  aperture  has 
been  contracted  from  any  cause. 
— Dimglison. 

STO'MATORRHA'GIA  {ffTOfxa, 
(TTUf^aTos,  a  mouth,  pT)yvvixi,  to 
burst  forth).  BtomatorrUaia.  Ese- 


morrhage,  or  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  mouth  and  throat. 

STOMOD^'UM  ((rT<$Ma,amouth, 
Soictf,  to  divide).    The  primitive 
mouth,    or  invagination   of  the 
epiblast  to  meet  the  anterior  end 
'  of  the  f  oregut. 

STONE,  ARTIFICIAL.  A  ma- 
terial produced  by  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  between  the 
silicate  of  soda — or  soda  united 
with  flint  by  fusion — and  chloride 
of  calcium.  • 

STONE  -  POCK.  Tubercular 
tumors  of  the  face,  the  acne  itidu- 
rata  of  Bateman.    See  Acne. 

STO'RAX.  The  name  of  various 
substances,  some  of  which  are 
produced  by  the  Styrax  officinale, 
while  others  are  referred  to  a 
plant  belonging  to  Liquidambar. 
Storax  consists  of  a  crystalline 
solid,  called  styracin;  of  a  colour- 
less oil,  called  styrol;  and  cin- 
namio  acid. 

[Scobs  styracina.  Under  this 
name,  Pereira includes  several  sub- 
stances sold  as  storax,  but  which 
are  evidently  fine  sawdust  impreg- 
nated with  a  sufficiency  of  some 
resinous  liquid,  in  some  cases 
perhaps  liquid  storax,  to  give  them 
cohesiveness.  These  are  com- 
mon storax,  solid  or  oake-storax, 
drop  or  gum -storax,  and  hard 
blackish  storax.] 

STORM-GLASS.  A  glass  tube 
about  twelve  inches  long  and 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, filled  with  a  solution  of 
camphor,  nitrate  of  potash^  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  proof-spirit,  mixed 
together.  The  following  indica- 
tions  are  said  to  be  afforded  : — 

1.  When  the  solution  is  very 
clear,  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  crystalline  matter  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  fine  and  dry 
weather  may  be  expected. 

2,  When   fresh    crystals  are 
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formed  and  extend  upward  through 
the  glass,  while  the  liquid  still 
continues  clear,  a  change  of 
weather  with  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

3.  When  plumose  crystals  are 
formed,  some  of  which  float  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  solution, 
while  the  liquid  itself  assumes  a 
tui-bid  appearance,  a  storm  with 
high  wind  may  be  expected. 

STRABISMO'METER  (o-rpa- 
Piar/x6s,  a  squinting,  fji.fTpov,  a  mea- 
sure) .  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing precisely  and  readily  the 
amount  of  linear  deviation  of  a 
squinting  eye. 

.  STRABISMUS  (arpa^iafios, 
squinting,  from  arpaPSs,  distorted ; 
Lat.  strabo,  one  who  squints). 
Squinting;  an  affection  in  which 
the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  are  not 
directed  to  the  same  object ;  or  it 
may  be  defined  as  a  want  of 
parallelism  in  the  position  and 
motion  of  the  eyeballs.  It  may 
be  produced  by  partial  paralysis 
of  the  muscle  whose  office  it  is  to 
turn  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  it  may  arise 
from  undue  contraction  of  the 
muscle  on  the  same  side.  There 
are  two  principal  varieties : — 

1.  Btrahismus  convergens.  In- 
ward squint,  in  which  the  eye 
turns  inward,  towards  the  nose. 
This  may  be  single  convergent,  in 
which  one  eye  only  is  affected ; 
double  convergent,  in  which  both 
eyes  are  affected;  or  alternating, 
in  which  both  eyes  are  equally 
affected,  though  never  both  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  Strabismus  divergens.  Out- 
ward squint,  in  which  the  eye 
turns  outward,  towards  the  temple. 
It  admits  of  the  same  modifica- 
tions as  the  preceding  variety. 
See  Luscitas. 

STRAMO'NIUM.  Thorn-apple; 


an  indigenous  species  of  Datura, 
yielding  an  active,  narcotic  prin- 
ciple called  daturin.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  this  plant  is  vul- 
garly called  herbe  aux  sorciers, 
from  its  intoxicating  effects,  in 
which  it  resembles  belladonna. 

STRANGULATION  {strancju- 
lare,  to  throttle).  1.  Constriction 
arising  from  the  application  of 
an  overtight  ligature  or  bandage, 
or  by  the  slipping  of  a  tight  ring 
over  a  part.  2.  A  strangulated 
hernia  is  that  affection  in  which  a 
portion  of  protruded  omentum  or 
intestine  is  so  tightly  constricted 
that  its  blood  supply  is  interfered 
with  and  it  cannot  be  reduced. 
3.  Strangulatio  interna,  is  me- 
senteric or  mesooolio  strangula- 
tion. 

STRA'NGURY((rTpa7'yoi;pfa,  re- 
tention of  the  urine,  when  it  falls 
by  drops,  from  (rrpdy^,  a  drop, 
oupov,  urine).  Discharge  of  the 
urine  with  pain  and  by  drops, 
occasioned  by  irritability  of  the 
bladder ;  the  dysuria  of  Sauvages, 
&c. 

STRATUM  ZONALB.  A  super- 
ficial layer  of  white  fibres  covering 
the  anterior  of  the  quadrigeminate 
bodies  ;  beneath  in  the  order  men- 
tioned lie  the  stratum  cinereum, 
stratum  opticum,  and  stratum  lem- 
nisci. 

STRE'MMA  (o-TpeVjuo, that  which 
is  twisted,  from  arrpecfiw,  to  turn). 
A  strain,  or  sprain,  of  a  joint. 

STREPTO-BACTERIA  {arpeir. 
t6s,  bent,  /BaKT-nptov,  a  rod). 
Bacteria  which  aro  linked  to- 
gether end  to  end  in  chains. 

STRI'A.  A  streak  or  groove. 
Hence  the  term  corpora  striata, 
denoting  two  streaky  eminences 
in  tho  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  Tho  term  stria  is  also  em- 
ployed synonymously  with  linoa. 
See  Linea. 
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1.  Strix  atropMcm.  Cicatrices 
of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  over- 
distension, and  indicating  loss  of 
substance  oratropliy.  Hence  the 
corresponding  expression,  linear 
atrophy. 

2.  Sir  E.Wilson  describes  other 
forms  of  stricB  atrophica},  occa- 
sioned by  other  causes  than  simijle 
distension.  These  are  termed 
traumaticm,  when  arising  from 
forcible  distension  and  forcible 
disruption  of  healthy  tissue  ;  idio- 
pathicce,  when  associated  with 
feeble  yitality  of  the  cutaneous 
tissues,  but  without  apparent 
cause ;  and  neurotica;,  resulting 
from  paralysis  of  a  cutaneous 
nerve,  as  of  the  supra- orbital. 

3.  Sirmter7remal'is,  another  name 
for  the  tcBnia  semicircularis. 

4.  Stria;  acusticw,  Striae  medul- 
lares,  white  nerve. fibres  crossing 
transversely  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  passing  over  the 
restiform  bodies  to  join  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

STRUCTURE  (sirwi^/ere,  to  bind). 
A  contracted  state  of  some  part 
of  a  tube,  or  duct.  Stricture  also 
denotes,  in  strangulated  hernia, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  open- 
ing through  which  the  viscera 
protrude. 

STRI'DOR  (sii-icZere,  to  creak). 
A  hissing  or  whistling  respiration 
such  as  is  heard  in  stenosis  of  the 
trachea,  in  laryngismus  stridulus, 
&o. 

STRI'DOR  DE'NTIUM  (stri- 
dere,  to  creak).  Brygmus.  Grind- 
ing or  gnashing  of  the  teeth. 

STRI'GIL,  or  STRI'GILIS.  A 
scraper  or  flesh-brush  ;  an  instru- 
ment used  in  bathing,  for  cleansing 
the  body. 

STRO'BILUS  {(TTpi^iKos,  any- 
thing  twisted  up ;  a  pine-cono). 
Cone.  A  strobile.  An  amenti- 
f orm  fruit,  in  which  the  carpels 


are  scale -like,  spread  open,  and 
bear  naked  seeds  ;  the  scales  are 
woody  and  coherent  in  the  pine, 
thin  and  without  cohesion  in  the 
hop. 

The  term  strohilus  is  applied  to 
the  cysticercus  of  the  brain,  when 
it  has  grown  into  the  form  of  a 
tape-worm  by  the  elongation  and 
segmentation  of  the  neck  of  the 
larval  animal. 

STRO'MA  {(TTp&na,  anything 
spread,  or  laid  out  for  resting, 
lying,  or  sitting  upon).  A  term 
applied  to  a  tissue  which  afibrds 
mechanical  support  or  frame-work 
to  an  organ,  to  a  tumor,  &c. 

STRONGYLUS  BRONCHIA- 
LIS.  A  ccBlelminthous  parasitic 
worm,  infesting  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Strongylus  gigas  infests  the 
human  kidneys. 

STRO'NTIUM.  The  metaUic 
base  of  strontia,  so  called  from 
Strontian,  a  mining  village  in 
Argyleshire,  where  the  carbonate 
of  the  oxide  of  strontium  (strontia) 
is  found  native.  There  is  also  a 
native  sulphate  of  strontia  (oxide 
of  strontium),  named  by  minera- 
logists celestine. 

Strontia-water.  A  solution  of 
strontia  in  about  two  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  water  at  com- 
mon temperatures ;  occasionally 
employed  as  a  chemical  reagent. 

STROPHA'NTINE.  A  vege- 
table  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Strophantus  his2}idus,  DC. ; 
used  in  Africa  for  poisoning  arrows. 
It  is  a  valuable  drug  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mitral  disease  of  the  heart, 
slowing  and  regulating  the  beat 
without  increasing  arterial  pres- 
sure to  any  marked  extent,  as  does 
digitalis. 

STRO'PHIOLATE  (stropMolum, 
a  little  garland).  A  term  applied 
to  the  umbilicus  of  seeds,  when 
they  are  surrounded  by  irregular 
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protuberanoes,  called  strophiolce 
or  camnoulss. 

STEO'PHOS  {<TTp6(pos,  a  twisted 
band  or  cord,  from  arTpi<p<,),  to 
turn).  A  sword-belt;  generally, 
a  cord  or  rope  ;  a  swathing  cloth, 
&c.  A  term  used  by  Celsus  for 
tormina  or  griping. 

STEO'PHULUS  {(TTp6<pos,  a 
twisted  band  or  cord,  and,  hence, 
a  twisting  of  the  bowels,  colic ; 
Latin,  tormina).  A  genus  of  cu- 
taneous diseases  peculiar  to  in- 
fants, known  by  the  names  gum- 
rash,  red-gum,  tooth-eruption,  &c., 
and  consisting  of  pimples  on  the 
face,  neck,  arms,  and  loins,  gene- 
rally in  clusters,  surrounded  with 
a  reddish  halo. 

Varieties.  These  are  1,  stro- 
phulus inter tinctus,  red  gum-rash 
or  "red-gown,"  in  which  the 
papulae  are  scattered,  with  red 
dots  interspersed  among  them ; 
2,  strophulus  candidus  or  pallid 
gum-rash,  in  which  the  papulse 
are  large  and  pale,  resembling 
flea-bites;  3,  strophulus volaticus, 
wildfire-rash  or  "feu  volage,"  in 
which  circular  patches  appear 
successively  in  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  i,  strophidus  con- 
fertus,  or  tooth-rash,  occurring 
during  teething. 

STKU'CTCJliAL  DISEASES. 
A  term  applied  to  those  diseases 
which  result  from  some  alteration 
of  structure. 

STEU'MA.  This  is  the  Latin 
term  for  scrofula,  and  it  is  usually 
derived  from  struere,  to  heap  up, 
as  spuma  from  spuoro.  Good 
derived  it  from  the  Greek  (jTpujxa, 
denoting,  "congestion,  orcoacer- 
vation,  as  of  straw  in  a  litter, 
feathers  in  a  bed,  or  tumors  in 
the  body.''    See  Scrofula. 

Struma,    interior.  Scrofulous 
deposit  within  tho  eyeball. 

STllUMODERMA  (struma,  and 
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Sep/xa,  skin).  External  scrofula; 
scrofula  of  the  external  glands. 
The  term  should  be  denno-  or 
derniato-struma. 

STEY'CHNIA.  A  poisonous 
vegetable  alkaloid  discovered  in 
the  seeds  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica, 
or  Poison  nut,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Loganiaceee,  growing  in  the  East 
Indies. 

STUPA,  STUPPA.  These  are 
Latinized  forms  of  the  Greek 
cTTiiirri,  tow,  the  coarse  part  of  the 
stalks  of  flax  or  hemp,  next  to  the 
arvTvos,  or  woody  bark.    L.  ^  B. 

STU'POE  {stupere,  to  be  struck 
senseless).  A  state  of  insensibility 
of  mind,  of  numbness  of  the  body. 
Stupor  dentium  is  an  affection 
commonly  called  "  teeth-on-edge." 
Stupefacients  are  agents  which 
induce  stupor,  as  opium. 

ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE.  Chorea 
Sancti  Viti ;  called,  in  colloquial 
French,  danse  de  St.  Owj.  It 
consists  in  tremulous  and  jerking 
motions  of  the  limbs.  The  name 
of  St.  Vitus's  Dance  was  given  to 
this  affection,  according  to  Hors- 
tius,  in  consequence  of  the  cure 
produced  on  certain  women  of 
disordered  mind,  upon  their  visit- 
ing the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  near 
Ulm,  and  there  dancing  from 
morning  till  night. 

STY,  STYE,  or  STIGH  [stihan, 
Saxon,  springing  up).  The  popular 
name  for  hordeolus,  a  small  boil 
occurring  on  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lid, and  involving  a  Meibomian 
gland. 

STYLE  (o-tDAoj,  a  pillar).  That 
part  of  the  pistil,  in  plants,  which 
surmounts  the  ovar3'-,and  supports 
the  stigma.  Ibis  tormod  apicilar, 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  apex 
of  tho  ovary;  lateral,  when  from 
its  side  ;  basilar,  when  from  its 
base.  Tho  style  is  frequently 
absent,  and  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
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essential  to  the  pistil  than  a  petiole 
to  a  leaf,  or  a  filament  to  an 
anther ;  if  the  style  is  absent,  the 
stigma  is  .termed  sessile,  as  in 
poppy. 

STY'LOID  ((TtCaos,  a  style,  or 
pencil,  elSos,  likeness).  The  name 
of  a  style-shaped  process  of  the 
temporal  bone.  This  process  was 
also  termed  by  the  old  writers 
helonoid,  or  needle-shaped,  and 
grapMoid,  or  pencil-shaped.  The 
terms  styloid  and  graphioid  apo- 
physis were  also  applied  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  tdna. 

1.  Stylo-glossxis.  A  muscle  aris- 
ing from  the  styloid  process, 
and  the  stylo- maxillary  ligament, 
and  inserted  into  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  It  moves  the  tongue 
laterally  and  backwards.  A  fas- 
ciculus of  this  muscle  has  been 
named  stylo -auricular is. 

2.  Stylo -hyoideus,  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  styloid  process, 
and  inserted  into  the  os  hyoides, 
which  it  raises.  It  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  another  small 
muscle  resembling  it,  named  by 
Innes  stylo -hyoideus  altei'. 

3.  Stylo-mastoid.  The  designa- 
tion of  a,  foramen,  situated  between 
the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes, 
through  which  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  passes ; 
also  of  an  arterj/ which  enters  that 
foramen. 

4.  Stylo-mamllary.  The  name 
of  a  ligament  which  extends  from 
the  styloid  process  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw. 

5.  Stylo-pharyngeus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  styloid  process, 
and  inserted  into  the  jDharynxaiid 
back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
It  raises  the  pharynx,  and  draws 
up  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

STY'PTIC  {(TTvwriicds,  astrin- 
gent).  An  astringent  application 
for   arresting    haamorrhagc,  by 


causing  contraction  of  the  vessels 
and  formation  of  the  coagulum. 

STY'EOL.  A  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon, obtained  from  the  vegetable 
gum -resin  known  as  storax.  The 
basis  of  ointments  prepared  with 
liquid  storax  is,  hence,  termed 
styrolated,  as  styrolated  lard. 

STY'RAX  PEEPARA'TUS. 
Prepared  storax;  a  balsam  pro- 
cured from  the  bark  of  the  Liqui- 
danibar  orientale,  purified  by  means 
of  rectified  spirit  and  straining. 
See  Storax. 

STYRONE.  Cinnyl  alcohol.  An 
antiseptic  substance  obtained,  in 
the  form  of  silky  needles,  from 
the  styracine  of  balsam  of  Peru, 
or  liquid  storax. 

SUB-.  A  Latin  preposition  de- 
noting— 1.  a  position  beneath  any 
body;  2.  a  slight  modification, 
corresponding  to  the  English  term 
someivhat,  as  in  sub-ovate,  some- 
what ovate,  sub-viridis,  somewhat 
green;  and  3.  in  chemical  language 
it  is  prefixed  to  a  basic  salt  or  an 
oxide  which  contains  a  less  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  a  protoxide. 
See  Sub-oxides. 

1.  Suh-arachnoidean  fluid.  An 
abundant  serous  secretion, situated 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the 
pia  mater. 

2.  Suh-araohnoidean  space.  The 
space  which  occurs  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  spinal  cord. 
This  space  is  distinguished  into 
three  portions,  designated  as  the 
anterior,  the  posterior,  and  the 
superior  arachnoidean  space.  They 
communicate  with  a  still  larger 
space  situated  around  the  spinal 
cord,  and  called  the  spinal  sub- 
arachnoidean  space. 

3.  Suh-arachnoidean  tissue.  A 
delicate  areolar  tissue  which  con- 
nects the  visceral  layer  of  the 
arachnoid  to  the  pia  mater. 

'1.  Siih-clavian.  The  designation 
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of  an  artery,  sitnated  under  the 
•  clavicle.  The  n^r/ii  arises  from  the 
arteria  innominata  ;  the  left  sepa- 
rates from  the  aorta  at  the  ter- 
mination of  its  arch. 

5.  Suh-clavius.  Amuscle  arising 
from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib, 
and  inserted  into  the  lower  surface 
of  the  clavicle.  It  brings  the 
clavicle  and  shoulder  forvpards 
and  backwards. 

6.  Sub- cutaneous.  Beneath  the 
skin ;  a  name  of  the  platysma 
myoides. 

7.  Suh-diaphragmatic.  The  de- 
signation of  a  plexus,  furnished  by 
the  solar  plexus,  and  distributed 
to  the  diaphragm. 

8.  S'ub-dural  space.  The  space 
beneath  the  dura  mater,  between  it 
and  the  arachnoid. 

9.  Siib-kingdom.  A  primary 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  all  those  animals  which 
are  formed  upon  the  same  struc- 
tural or  morphological  type,  irre- 
spective of  the  degree  to  which 
specialization  of  functions  may  be 
carried. 

10.  S^h-lmgual.  The  name  of 
a  gland,  situated  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  on  each  side  of  the 
fraenum  lingiise. 

11.  Sub-mastoid.  The  name  of 
a  branch  given  ofif  by  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves,  as  it  passes  out 
from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

12.  Bub-ma.rAUary.  The  name 
of  a  gland,  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  tlie  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
and  of  a  ganglion  which  occurs  on 
a  level  with  the  sub-maxillary 
gland. 

13.  Sub-mental.  The  name  of  an 
artery  and  veins  running  beneath 
the  chin. 

14.  Sub-oxides.  Certain  inferior 
oxides  which  do  not  combine  with 
acid.s,  aa  the  suboxide  of  lead,  | 


which  contains  less  oxygen  than 
the  oxide  distinguished  aa  the 
protoxide  of  the  same  metal.  See 
Binowide. 

15.  Sub-resin.  The  name  given 
by  Bonastre  to  that  portion  of  a 
resin  which  is  soluble  only  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  is  thrown  down 
again  as  the  alcohol  cools,  forming 
a  kind  of  seeming  crystallizations'. 
It  is  a  sort  of  stearine  of  resins. 

16.  Sub-salt.  Originally,  a  salt 
which  contained  an  excess  of  base. 
This  term  now  relates  to  atomic 
composition,  a  true  sub-salt  being 
that  in  which  there  is  less  than 
one  atom  of  acid  to  each  atom  of 

I  base  thus,  the  sw&-carbonate  of 
soda  is  no  longer  a  stt&-salt,  but  is 
generally  termed  carbonate  of  soda. 
See  Super  and  Sub-salts. 

17.  Sub-scapularis.  A  muscle 
arising  from  all  the  internal  sur- 

I  face  of  the  scapula,  and  inserted 
into  the  humerus.  It  pulls  the 
arm  backwards  and  downwards. 

18.  Sub-sternal.  The  name  of  the 
lymphatics  beneath  the  sternum. 

19.  Sub-sultus  (salio,  to  leap). 
Twitchings ;  sudden  and  irregular 
snatches  of  the  tendons. 

20.  Sub-tepidus  (tepidus,  warm). 
Lukewarm.  In  this  term,  the  pre- 
position  sub  diminishes  the  quality. 

21.  Sub-uberes  (ubera,  the 
breasts).  A  term  applied  to  chil- 
dren duringthe  period  of  suckling, 
in  centra-distinction  to  those  who 
have  been  weaned,  or  the  ea;- 
uberes. 

SU'BEEIN.  The  name  of  a 
peculiar  substance,  obtained  from 
common  cork,  the  epidermis  of 
the  Quercus  suber,  or  Oak. 

Suberic  acid.  An  organic  acid 
prodnood  by  treating  rasped  cork 
with  diluted  nitric  acid. 

SUBINVOLUTIO  UTERI.  That 
condition  of  the  uterus  after  preg- 
nancy Avhen  the  organ  has  not  so  far 
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decreased  in  size  as  to  reach  its 
normal  unimpregnated  condition ; 
the  delayed  metamorphosis  may 
be  due  to  inflammation,  a  retained 
portion  of  the  placenta,  &c. 

SUBLIMATE,  OOREOSIVE. 
Formerly  the  bichloride,  now  the 
percliloride  of  mercury.  Calomel 
is  now  the  suh chloride . 

SUBLIMA'TION.  The  process 
by  which  volatile  substances  are 
raised  by  heat,  and  then  con- 
densed into  the  solid  form,  either 
crystalline  or  pulverulent ;  ifc  is, 
in  fact,  dry  distillation.  The  sub- 
stances so  obtained  are  called 
sublimates.  Substances  which 
evaporate  without  liquefying,  are 
said  to  sublime;  ice  and  snow 
sublime  in  dry  winds. 

SUBLI'MIS.  A  designation  of 
the  flexor  digitorum  communis 
muscle,  from  its  being  more  super- 
iicial  than  the  flexor  profundus. 

SUBLUXATION  (suh,  luxatio, 
a  dislocation).  An  incomplete 
dislocation. 

SUBSTA'NTIA  {suhsiare,  to 
stand  one's  ground).  Sabstance 
or  matter. 

1.  Substantia  cinerea.  The  cine- 
ritious,  grey,  or  cortical  substance 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  By  the 
term  substantia  cinerea  spongiosa 
vasculosa,  Rolando  designates  the 
ordinary  grey  matter  of  the  cord  ; 
and  by  the  term  substantia  cinerea 
gelatinosa,  another  kind  of  grey 
substance,  found  along  the  edge 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  pos- 
terior oornua. 

2.  Substantia  ferruginea.  A 
yellowish-red  substance,  forming 
the  inner  of  the  two  layers  con- 
stituting the  cortical  substance  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  comj)osed  of 
fibres  and  cell-miclci. 

3.  Substantia  nigra.  A  small 
collection  of  grey  substance,  found 
in  the  crura  cerebri,  consisting  of 


pigmentary  nerve-cells,  and  con- 
nected with  the  central  ganglia. 

4.  Substantia  ostoidea.  Criista 
petrosa.  The  cement,  or  cortical 
substance,  forming  a  thin  coating 
over  the  root  of  the  tooth,  from 
the  termination  of  the  enamel  to  the 
aperture  at  the  point  of  the  fang. 

5.  Substantia  perforata  antica.  A 
whitish  substance,  situated  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  and  perforated  by  nume- 
rous openings  for  vessels. 

6.  Substantia  perforata,  media.  A 
white  substance  at  the  bottom  of 
a  triangular  cavity  between  the 
crura  cerebri,  perforated  by  seve- 
ral apertures  for  vessels. 

SU'BSTANTIVE.  A  term 
applied  by  Paris  to  those  medicinal 
agents  which  possess  an  inherent 
and  independent  activity.  Those 
which  are  in  themselyes  inert,  but 
are  capable  of  imparting  impulse 
and  increased  energy  to  the  former, 
when  combined  with  them,  are 
termed  adjective  constituents. 

SUBST'iTU'TION.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  those  efiects  of  chemical 
afiinity  which  depend  on  the  re- 
placement of  certain  proportions 
of  one  body  already  in  combina- 
tion, by  the  same  proportions 
of  another  body  not  in  combina- 
tion. It  thus  includes  all  processes 
of  single  or  double  decomposition. 
See  ConseciUive  Combination. 

Substitution  Products.  The  name 
of  a  large  class  of  organic  sub- 
stances, formed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  hydrogen  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
hyponitrous  acid,  &c.,  as  hicliloro- 
butyric  acid,  bromobenzolc,  &c.  See 
Ohlor-chloro. 

SUBSU'LTUS  TE'NDINUM. 
Twitching  of  the  muscles,  occur- 
ring in  low  febrile  attacks. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM  {succedere,  to 
go  under).  A  medicine  siti)s(ititie(i 
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for  another,  possessing  similar 
properties. 

SUCCENTUEIA'TTJS  (one  who 
supplies  the  place  of  anotheir,  from 
succenturio  [sub,  centurio],  the 
substitute  of  a  centurion).  Supple- 
mentary ;  the  former  name  of  the 
pyramidal  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

SU'CCINIO  AOID  (siiccinum, 
amber).  An  acid  derived  from 
the  distillation  of  amber,  but  gene- 
rally prepared  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  malic  acid. 

SU'CCTJS.  Juice ;  the  expressed 
liquor  of  a  fruit  or  plant.  Succus 
spissahis  is  inspissated  juice,  pre- 
pared by  expressing  the  juices  of 
fresh  plants  and  evaporating  them 
in  a  water-bath. 

SU'CCUS  ENTE'EICUS  {^urepa, 
the  intestines).  The  intestinal 
juice  ;  a  peculiar,  half-liquid,  slimy 
mucus,  which  exudes  from  the 
surface  of  the  intestine  and  assists 
in  the  conversion  of  the  chyme 
into  chyle. 

STJCCCJ'SSION  (succussio,  a 
shaking).  A  mode  of  exploring 
the  chest,  by  forcibly  shaking  the 
patient's  body,  and  observing  the 
sounds  which  are  thereby  pro- 
duced, as  in  pneumothorax,  &c. 
See  Splashing  Sound. 

SUCKER.  Surculm.  A  term 
applied  in  botany  to  a  modification 
of  the  aerial  stem,  consisting  of  a 
branch  which  proceeds  from  the 
neck  of  a  plant  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  becomes  erect 
as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the 
earth,  producing  leaves  and 
branches,  and  subsequently  roots. 
It  has  been  termed  soholes. 

SU'CROSE  {siicre,  siigar).  A 
general  term  for  cane-sugar  and 
the  sugar  obtained  from  beet-juice, 
&c.  It  rotates  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation to  the  right.   See  Bextivse. 

SU'CTION  {sugere,  to  suck). 


The  act  of  sucking  ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  raising  of  liquids  through  a 
tube,  by  means  of  a  piston,  which 
lifts  and  sustains  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  from  that  part  of  the 
well  which  is  covered  with  tho 
tube,  leaving  it  to  press  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  surface. 

S  U  D  A'M  I N  A  {sudoA-e,  to 
sweat).  Emphh/sis  miliaria;  Pa- 
ptd(B  sudoral ;  Sweat  vesicles.  Miliary 
vesicles  ;  small,  prominent,  round- 
ed vesicles,  of  about  the  size  of 
millet-seeds ;  often  associated 
with  profuse  perspiration.  The 
sweating  often  occurs  without 
miliaria,  though  the  latter  is 
generally  accompanied  by  the 
former.    See  Miliaria. 

SUDATO'EIA  (sudare,  to 
sweat).  A  synonym  of  Hidrosis, 
denoting  morbid  increase  of  the 
perspiratory  secretion  from  dis- 
ease of  the  sudoriparous  organs, 
or  the  sweating  sickness. 

SUDATO'RIUM  {sudor,  sweat). 
The  hot-air  bath,  or  sweating- 
house.  At  a  temperature  of  85°, 
profuse  perspiration  is  produced. 
This  was  the  Lacordcum  of  the 
Greeks. 

J  SUDOR  (sudare,  to  sweat). 
Sweat ;  the  vapour  which  passes 
through  the  skin,  and  condenses 
on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

SUDOR  A'NGLICUS.  The 
sweating  fever ;  a  contagious 
pestilential  fever  of  one  day, 
which  appeared  in  England  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries. 

SUDO'RIOACID  {sudor,  sweat). 
Hidrotic  acid.  An  acid  contained 
in  human  sweat,  ia  addition  to 
lactic  acid. 

SUDORIFEROUS  CANALS 
{sudor,  sweat,  ferre,  to  carry), 
MLaute,  spiral  follicles,  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin, 
for  carrying  off  the  sweat.  See 
Sudoriparous  &land. 
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SUDORI'PICS  {sudor,  sweat, 
fiere,  to  become).  Medicines 
which  occasion  sweating. 

SUDORI'PAEOUS  GLAND 
(sudor,  sweat,  parire,  to  produce). 
A  small,  oblong  body,  situated  in 
the  skin,  and  composed  of  one  or 
more  convoluted  tubuli,  or  of  a 
congeries  of  globular  sacs,  opening 
into  a  common  duct,  which  tra- 
verses the  derma  and  the  epi- 
dermis, and  terminates  by  a  pore 
on  the  surface  of  the  latter.  It 
is  proposed  to  distinguish  that 
portion  of  the  tube  which  is 
situated  within  and  below  the 
derma  by  the  name  sudoriparotts, 
as  it  probably  has  the  same  office 
as  the  gland,  viz.  that  of  secretion ; 
and  that  portion  of  the  apj^aratus, 
situated  in  the  epidermis,*  as  the 
sudori/eroMs  part,  being  in  fact 
the  true  excretory  portion.  See 
Sehiparous  Gland. 

SUET.  Sevum.  The  fat  of  the 
ovis  aries,  or  the  sheep.  It  con- 
sists of  stearine,  oleine,  hircine, 
and  margarine. 

SUFFOCATIVE  OATAERH. 
Under  this  term  Ettmiiller  de- 
scribed a  disease  corresponding  to 
croup.  It  is  now  restricted  to 
capillary  bronchitis.  * 

SUEEI'TUS  (suffi/re,  to  fumi- 
gate).  Fumes  of  burning  sub- 
stances, used  for  inhalation,  as 
tar-fumes.    See  Halitus. 

SUFFRU'TEX.  An  under- 
shrub ;  a  plant  which  differs  from 
the  frutex,  or  shrub,  in  its  perishing 
annually,  either  wholly  or  in  part ; 
and  from  the  /lerb,  in  having 
branches  of  a  woody  texture, 
which  frequently  exist  more  than 
one  year,  as  in  the  Treo-Migno- 
nette. 

SUFFU'SIO  {suffundere,  to 
pour  down;  so  called  because  the 
Ancients  supposed  opacity  to  be 
caused  by  something  nmnmg  under 


the  crystalline  humor).  A  term 
employed  by  Celsus,  &c.,to  denote 
generally  imperfection  or  loss  of 
sight,  whether  arising  from  cata- 
ract or  from  affection  of  the  ner- 
vous structure.  The  latter  has 
sometimes  been  called  suffusio 
nigra,  or  cataracta  nigra,  from  the 
natural  blackness  of  the  pupil. 

1.  Suffusio  dimidians.  A  singular 
phenomenon  in  which  one  half 
only  of  the  field  of  vision  is  per- 
ceived by  the  mind.  It  seems  to 
arise  from  some  morbid  cause 
afiecting  for  a  time  the  commissure 
of  the  optic  nerves  where  the  semi- 
decussation occurs.  The  term  is 
hence  viewed  as  synonymous  with 
hemiopsis  and  visus  dimidiatm,  and 
the  afiection  itself  forms  one  of  a 
group  of  disorders,  which  Dr. 
Liveing  refers  to  the  common 
name  Megrim. 

2.  Bufftisio  sanguinis  is  another 
name  for  hasmorrhage  or  extrava- 
sation of  blood.  Suffusio  ex  vul- 
nere  is  traumatic  cataract.  Suffusio 
ingenita  is  congenital  cataract. 
Suffusio  urincB  is  extravasation  of 
urine. 

SUGAR.  A  general  term  for 
several  substances  which  agree  in 
having  a  sweet  taste,  but  differ  in 
other  respects.  Cane-sugar,  that 
in  ordinary  use,  is  called  sucrose ; 
fruit-sugar,  fructose;  starch-sugar, 
glucose;  milk-sugar,  lactose;  liver- 
sugar  may  be  called  hepatose. 
Barley -sugar  is  sugar  which  has 
been  heated,  and  in  which  the 
tendency  to  crystallize  has  been 
thus  destroyed.  Sugar-candy 
consists  of  crystals  procured  by  the 
slow  evaporation  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sugar.  Burnt-sugar  or 
caramel  is  sugar  which  has  been 
sufficiently  heated  to  acquire  a 
brown  colour,  bitter  taste,  and 
peculiar  odoui-.    See  Saccharum. 

Sugar,  inverted,   A  mixture  of 
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dextrose  and  IsBTulose,  produced 
from  cane-sugar,  and  so  named 
because  tfhe  left-handed  rotation 
of  tke  laavulose  is  greater  than  the 
right-handed  rotation  of  the  dex- 

STj'gAR  of  lead.  The  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  so  called  from  its 
sweet  taste. 

SUGILLA'TION  {sugillare,  to 
discolour  the  skin  by  a  blow).  Bc- 
chymosis,  or  extravasation  of  blood. 

STJ'LCUS.  A  groove  or  furrow; 
generally  applied  to  bones.  The 
depressions  by  which  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  are  separated, 
are  termed  sidci,  or  furrows.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  two  lines, 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior  late- 
ral sulci,  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
See  Anfractus  and  Fissura. 

SU'LPHAMIDE.  A  compound 
containing  the  radical  sulphurous 
acid,  combined  with  amidogen. 
See  Amides. 

SU'LPHAS.  A  sulphate ;  a  com- 
bination of  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
base.  Sulphates  were  formerly 
called  "vitriols.)    See  Vitriol. 

SULPHATO'XYGEN.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  view  of  compound 
radicals,  this  body  is  the  sulphate 
radical  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the 
oxygen  of  the  soda  being  referred 
to  the  acid ;  its  compounds  are 
termed  sulphatoxides.  See  Oxy- 
sii,lphion. 

SULPHOBE'NZAMINE.  A 
compound  of  the  benzoic  group, 
consisting  of  ammonia  containing 
an  equivalent  of  benzoyl  in  which 
the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

SULPHO'LEIG  ACID.  A 
double  acid,  consisting  of  oleic 
acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

SULPHO-SALTS.  These  are 
merely  double  Sulphides,  in  the 
constitution  of  which  Berzelius 
has  traced  a  close  analogy  to  salts. 


SULPHOVrNIO  ACID.  The 
name  given  by  Vogel  to  an  acid, 
or  class  of  acids,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  digesting  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  together  with 
heat. 

SULPH-OZONE  {&Cw,  to  smell). 
A  preparation  of  sulphur  con- 
taining free  sulphurous  acid,  and 
named  from  its  strong  smell,  and 
powerful  chemical  action. 

SULPHUR.  Brimstone.  A 
solid,  elementary,  non-metallic 
body,  found  native  as  virgin  sul- 
plmr,  and  in  combination,  as  in 
sulphide  of  iron,  or  martial 
pyrites,  &c. 

1.  Sulphur  crudum.  Rough  or 
crude  sulphur,  the  result  of  the 
distillation  of  native  sulphur. 

2.  Sulphur  rotundum.  Stick, 
roll,  or  cane  sulphur ;  refined 
sulphur,  which  has  been  cast  into 
wooden  moulds,  and  is  hence  also 
called  sulphur  in  haculis, 

3.  Sulphur  suhlimatum.  Sub- 
limed sulphur ;  sulphur  prepared 
from  crude  or  rough  sulphur  by 
sublimation,  commonly  termed 
flowers  of  sulphiw,  from  its  occur- 
ring in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow 
powder. 

4.  Sulphur  vivum  or  black  sul- 
phur. The  dregs  remaining  after 
the  purification  of  sulphur,  also 
called  sulphur  caballinum,  horse- 
brimstone,  &c.,  occasionally  used 
as  a  cattle-medicine,  and  for 
dressing  mouldy  hops. 

5.  Sulphur praicipitatum.  Preci- 
pitated sulphur,  commonly  called 
milh  of  Hulphur,  though  not  the 
same  thing ;  a  white  hydrate 
consisting  of  sulphur  and  a  little 
water.    See  Lac  Sidp)huris. 

6.  Oleum  suphuratum.  Sulphu- 
rated oil,  or  balsam  of  sulphur, 
prepared  by  dissolving  sublimed 
sulphur  in  olive-oil. 

7.  Alcohol  of  sulphur.    The  for- 
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mer  absurd  name  of  bi-sulphide 
of  carbon. 

8.  Sulphtiric  acid.  Hydrogen 
sidphate.  An  acid  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  sulphur,  and 
the  oxidation  of  the  resulting 
sulphurous  acid,  by  means  of 
nitrous  vap  ours .  It  was  f  ormerly 
called  oil  of  vitriol,  because  it  was 
distilled  from  a  substance  of 
mineral  origin,  called  vitriol  on 
account  of  its  imperfect  resem- 
blance to  green  glass.  This  acid, 
when  obtained  in  the  latter  way, 
emits  white  vapours  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  is  hence  called 
fuming  sulphuric  acid. 

9.  Sulplmrous  acid.  Hydrogen 
sulphite.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  constituting 
9-2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
Bolution.— Br.  Ph.  It  was  for- 
merly called  volatile  sulphurous 
acid,  and,  from  the  old  mode  of 
preparing  it,  spirit  of  sulphur  hy 
the  hell.  Its  combinations  with 
bases  are  called  sulphites. 

10.  8ulphuretv,m  or  Sulphide. 
A  compound  of  sulphur  with 
another  element,  or  with  a  sub- 
stance which  may  take  the  place 
of  an  element.  A  double  sulphide 
is  a  compound  of  two  sulphides. 
A  metallic  sulphide  is  a  compound 
of  sulphur  with  a  metal. 

11.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Hydro-sulphuric  acid  ;  a  noxious 
gas,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
sulphur. 

12.  Sulph-indigotic  acid.  A 
blue  acid,  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  indigo. 
The  purple  substance  which 
appears  during  the  reaction  is 
called  sulpho-purpiM'ic  acid. 

13.  Sulphatic  ether.  The  name 
given  by  Dumas  to  ethereal  oil, 
commonly  called  heavy  oil  ofivine, 
or  simply  oil  of  wine. 

14.  Sulph-ion.  The  salt-radical 


of  the  sulphates  has  been  so 
named  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  Voltaic  decomposition 
of  a  sulphate,  SO4  travels  to  the 
positive  pole,  and  the  metal  or 
hydrogen  to  the  negative  pole. 
Its  compounds,  or  the  sulphates, 
become  sulphionides. 

15.  Sulpho-acids.  Conjugate 
acids  formed  by  the  union  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  with  many 
organic  compounds.  They  are 
specially  known  by  the  name  of 
the  compound  with  the  prefix 
sulpho,  as  sulpho-benzolic  acid. 

16.  Sulpho-cyanides  Compounds 
of  sulpho-cyanic  acid  with  bases, 
or  sulpho-cyanogen  with  metals. 

17.  Sulpho-cyanogen.  Sulpho- 
cyanic  acid.  An  unstable  com- 
pound prepared  by  decomposing 
the  mercuric  sulpho-cyanide  vrith 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

18.  Sulphur- salts.  A  class  of 
bodies  described  by  Berzelius  as 
coming  under  the  character  of 
salts.  Electro -ijositive  sulphides, 
termed  sulphur-bases,  are  usually 
the  proto-sulphides  of  electro- 
positive metals,  and  therefore 
correspond  to  the  alkaline  bases 
of  those  metals  ;  and  the  electro- 
negative sulphides,  or  sulphur- 
acids,  are  the  sulphides  of  the 
electro-negative  metals,  and  are 
proportioned  in  composition  to 
the  acids  which  the  same  metals 
form  with  oxygen. 

19.  Sulphuration.  Stdphuring. 
The  subjection  of  woollen  and 
other  articles  to  the  fuKies  of 
burning  sulphur,  or  sulphurous 
acid,  for  de-colouring  or  bleaching 
purposes. 

20.  Sulphuretted  Sulphites.  The 
hyposulphites,  or  salts  of  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid ;  they  contain  a 
IDOculiar  acid. 

21.  Sulphuric  ether.  Oxide  of 
ethyl ;  also  called  ethylio  ether, 
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vinio  other,  or  simply  ether  or 
ajther. 

22.  Sulphurosa.  A  class  of 
rosolvent  spanEemics,  including 
sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  alkaline  sulphurets. 

SULPHU'EEOUS  WATEES. 
Hepatic  waters.  Mineral  waters 
impregnated  with  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  as  those  of  Harrowgate. 

SUMACH.  A  tannin- substance 
found  in  commerce  as  a  coarse 
powder,  obtained  by  the  tritura- 
tion of  the  young  branches  and 
leaves  of  several  varieties  of  the 
family  Terebinthacece.  ■ 

SUMBUL  EADIX.  Sumbul 
root.  The  dried  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  root  of  a  plant  whose 
botanical  historyiis  unknown.  Im- 
ported from  Eussia  and  also  India. 

SUMMEE-FEVEE.  A  term 
suggested  by  Dr.  Pirrie  instead 
of  hay-fever,  in  order  to  dis- 
connect the  disease  from  the 
popular  notion  of  its  being  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  the  powder 
of  flowering  grasses  and  other 
vegetable  irritants.  Dr.  Pirrie 
attributes  the  disease  to  excess  of 
sunlight  and  heat. 

SUMMEE-EASH.  Ussera.  A 
popular  designation  of  the  Lichen 
tropicus,  or  prickly  heat,  occurring 
in  warm  climates. 

SUN-BUEN.  Ilphelis.  Dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  in  the 
form  of  small  irregular  patches, 
from  exposure  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays. 

SUN-PAIN.  A  popular  name 
for  hemicrania,  owing  to  its  con- 
tinuing at  times  so  long  only  as 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 

SUN-STEOKE.  Solis  ictus. 
A  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
sometimea  caused  by  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

SUPEE-  and  SUB-SALTS. 
These  terms  are  now  seldom  used 


exceiDt  when  the  atomic  compo- 
sition of  a  salt  is  unknown, 
though  the  excess  of  acid  or  of 
base,  as  the  case  may  be,  have 
been  clearly  ascertained.  A  neu- 
tral salt  is  now  considered  to  be 
a  compound  in  which  a  single 
atom  of  acid  is  combined  with  a 
single  atom  of  base.  The  class  of 
sub -salts  is  now  generally  termed 
basic  salts,  because  the  base  pre- 
dominates ;  and  if  the  number  of 
atoms  of  a  base  entering  Jinto  the 
composition  of  a  basic  salt  is  to 
be  indicated,  the  Greek  numerals 
dis,  tris,  tetralcis,  pente,  &a.,  are 
employed;  and,  conversely,  the 
number  of  atoms  of  acid  entering 
into  the  composition  of  an  acid 
salt  is  expressed  by  the  Latin 
numerals  bi,  tri,  &c. 

SUPEE-OCOI'PITAL  BONE. 
In  the  doctrine  of  Homologies, 
this  bone  is  the  "  neural  spine." 
See  Vertebra. 

_  SUPE'EBUS.  A  name  some- 
times  given  to  the  levator  menti, 
and  to  the  rectus  superior,  from 
the  expression  of  pride  which  the 
action  of  these  muscles  imparts. 

SUPEEOI'LIUM  {super,  above, 
cilium,  the  eyelash).  The  eye- 
brow; the  projecting  arch  of 
integument,  covered  with  short 
hairs,  which  forma  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  orbit. 

SUPEE'PECUNDATION.  Tho 
impregnation  of  a  second  ovum 
within  a  short  interval  (before 
the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa  have 
coalesced)  of  that  of  the  first. 
In  Superfaitation  the  second  im. 
pregnation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  at  a  much  later 
period,  when  thero  is  a  living 
fratus  within  the  utorus,  and 
after  the  deciduoD  liavo  united ; 
most  of  tho  cited  instances  of 
superfoetation  are  really  ordinary 
cases  of  twin  pregnancy. 
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SUPERFI'CIAL  (super,  above, 
fades,  the  face,  or  the  enter  Bur- 
face).  That  which  is  upon  the 
surface,  as  the  fascia  which  is 
placed  beneath  the  integument, 
over  every  part  of  the  body. 

SUPERFIOIA'LIS  VO'L^. 
The  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
radial  artery,  which  is  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  integuments 
of  the  vola,  or  palm. 

SUPERFCETA'TION  (superfm- 
tatio,  a  conceiving  anew  when 
already  with  young).  Literally, 
the  impregnation  of  a  person 
already  pregnant.  This  is  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  a  supposed 
subsequent  conception,  in  cases 
in  which  a  dead  and  apparently 
premature  foetus  is  discharged 
with  a  living  one  at  a  common 
birth. 

SUPERIOR.  A  term  applied, 
in  Botany,  to  a  calyx  when  it 
adheres  to  the  ovary ;  and  to  an 
ovary  when  it  does  not  adhere  to 
the  calyx.    See  Inferior. 

SUPERIOR  AURIS.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  external  ear  arising 
from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occi- 
pito-frontalis,  and  inserted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  anti-helix. 
It  lifts  the  ear  iipwards.  See 
AttoUens  auris. 

SUPINATION  (supinus,  lying 
with  the  face  upwards).  The 
act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upward,  by  rotating  the 
radius  upon  the  ulna.  The  oppo- 
site action  is  called  pronation. 

SUPINA'TOR  {supinus,  lying 
with  the  face  upwards).  The 
name  of  a  muscle  which  turns  the 
palm  of  the  hand  upwards. 

SUPPOSITO'RIA  {supponere, 
to  put  under).  Hypotheta.  Sup- 
positories ;  things  placed  under ; 
preparations  made  in  a  conical  or 
other  convenient  form,  for  the 
local  application  of  certain  drugs. 


A  suppository  intended  for  the 
rectum  only,  is  sometimes  termed 
balanus,  an  acorn,  in  reference  to 
its  shape. 

SUPPRE'SSION  (supprimere, 
to  press  down).  A  term  applied 
to  a  cessation  of  any  secretion, 
excretion,  &c. 

SUPPURA'TION  (sub,  beneath, 
pus,  matter).  The  process  by 
which  pus  is  formed,  or  deposited 
on  the  surface,  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  any  tissue.  The  accu- 
mulation of  pas  in  any  part  is 
called  an  abscess. 

SUPPURA'TIVES  (suh,  be- 
neath, pus,  matter).  A  variety  of 
Epispastics,  producing  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation  :  they  differ  in 
this  respect  from  vesicants  and 
rubefacients,  which  produce  ery- 
thematic  imflammation. 

SUPRACO'NDYLOID.  The 
designation  of  a  process  or  out- 
growth of  the  humerus  occa- 
sionally found  in  man,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  hereditary, 

SUPRACOSTA'LES  (supra, 
above,  costce,  the  ribs).  A  desig- 
nation of  the  levatores  costarum 
muscles,  from  their .  lying  above 
or  upon  the  ribs. 

SUPRAO'RBITAR  (supra 
above,  orbita,  the  orbit).  The 
designation  of  an  artery  sent  off 
by  the  ophthalmic  along  the  supe- 
rior  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  passing 
through  the  supra-orbitary  fora- 
men. 

SUPRARE'NAL  (supra,  above, 
ren,  the  kidney).  The  name  of 
two  capstdes  situated  above  the 
kidneys.    See  Adrenals. 

SUPRA-SPINA'TUS  (sMjsm, 
above,  spina,  the  spine).  A  mus- 
cle arising  from  above  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  and  inserted  into 
the  humerus.  It  raises  the  arm, 
&o.  See  Infra-spinatus. 
SU'RA.     The  calf  of  the  leg, 
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consisting  principally  of  the  soleus 
and  gastrocnemius  muscles,  to- 
gether termed  the  musculus  sxio'ce. 

SU'EDITAS  {surchts,  deaf). 
Deafness ;  hardness  of  hearing. 
It  is  functional  or  nervous  ;  occa- 
sioned by  disease  ;  or  deaf -dumb- 
ness. The  term  is  rare.  Surdigo 
is  a  synonymous  word. 

SURFACE-DEPOSIT  (in  Elec- 
tro-plating). The  operation  of 
depositing  a  surface  of  gold  or 
silver  upon  a  foundation  of  cheaper 
metal,  by  the  electro-process.  See 
Solid  Deposit. 

SU'RGERY,  or  CHIRURGERY 
ix^^Ry  the  hand,  ipyov,  vrork).  That 
branch  of  Medicine  which  treats 
diseases  by  the  application  of  the 
hand  alone,  the  employment  of 
instruments,  or  the  use  of  to]3ical 

rGIUGCliGS. 

SU'RINAM-BARK.  Worm- 
hark.  The  bark  of  the  Andira 
inermis,  or  Cabbage-bark -tree,  a 
Leguminous  plant  of  the  West 
Indies. 

SURRE'NAL  (sub,  beneath, 
renes,  the  kidneys).  The  desig- 
nation of  arteries,  &o.,  situated 
beneath  the  kidney. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 
A  term  employed  to  designate  the 
state  of  children  still-born,  and 
the  effect  produced  by  the  inha- 
lation of  carbonic  acid,  and  other 
deleterious  gases,  by  strangula- 
tion, or  by  submersion  ;  the  re- 
spiration being  interrupted,  the 
patient,  as  it  has  been  strongly 
but  quaintly  expressed,  dies  poi- 
soned hy  his  own  blood. 

SUSPE'NSION  {suspendere,  to 
suspend).  A  term  applied  to  the 
state  of  solid  bodies,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  are  held  undis- 
solved in  water,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  filtration.  The 
solid  is  then  said  to  be  suspended 
in  the  liquid, 


SUSPE'NSORY  {suspendere,  to 
suspend).  A  bandage  for  sup- 
porting  the  scrotum  ;  a  bag-truss. 
Also,  a  term  applied  to  the  longi- 
tudinal ligament  of  the  liver,  to 
the  ligament  which  supports  the 
penis,  and  to  the  ligament  which 
extends  from  the  edges  of  the 
crystalline  lens  to  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses of  the  choroid  coat  of  tho 
eye. 

SUSTENTA'CULUM.  A  sup- 
port ;  Sustentaculum  tali,  a  pro- 
cess on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
oscalcis  helping  to  support  the 
astragalus.  Sustentaculum  lienis, 
a  fold  of  peritoneum  extending 
from  the  siDlenic  flexure  of  the 
large  intestine  to  the  diaphragm 
and  giving  support  to  the  spleen. 

SUSU'RRUS.  Whizzing;  an 
acute,  continuous,  hissing  sound. 
A  whisper.  Susu7ru,s  is  also  an 
adjective. 

SU'TURAL  (sutura,  a  suture). 
A  mode  of  dehiscence,  in  which 
the  suture  of  a  follicle  or  legume 
separates  spontaneously. 

SUTURE  (in  Anatomy — sioere, 
to  sew).  A  seam ;  the  junction 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  by 
a  serrated  line,  resembling  the 
stitches  of  a  seam.  There  are 
the  true  and  the  spurious  kinds  of 
suture,  with  the  following  sub- 
divisions : — 

I.  Sutura  vera. 

1.  Sutura  dentata,  in  which  the 
processes  are  long  and  tooth-like, 
as  of  tho  inter-parietal  suture  of 
the  skull. 

2.  Satura  serrata,  in  which  the 
processes  are  small  and  fine  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  as  of  tho  suture 
between  the  two  portions  of  tho 
frontal  bone. 

3.  Satura  limbosa,  in  which,  to- 
gether with  the  dentated  margins, 
there  is  a  degree  of  bevelling  of 
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one,  BO  that  one  bone  rests  on  the 
other,  as  of  the  occipito-parietal 
suture, 

II.  Saturn  NotJia. 

1.  Saiura  squamosa,  in  which 
the  bevelled  edge  of  one  bone 
overlaps  and  rests  upon  the  other, 
as  of  the  temporo-parietal  suture. 

2.  Harmonia,  in  which  there 
is  simple  apposition,  occurring 
wherever  the  mechanism  of  the 
parts  is  alone  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  proper  situa- 
tion, as  in  the  union  of  most  of 
the  bones  of  the  face. 


Ill,  Stvtures,  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  situation  on  the  shull. 

1.  Coronal  suture,  which  passes 
transversely  over  the  skull,  and  is 
named  from  its  being  situated  at 
that  part  of  the  head  upon  which 
the  corona,  or  crown,  given  to  the 
conquerors  in  the  games,  was  for- 
merly placed. 

2.  Sagittal  suture,  which  passes 
from  the  middle  of  the  superior 
margin  of  the  frontal  to  the  angle 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is 
named  from  its  arrow-like  or 
straight  course.  It  is  sometimes 
continued  down  the  frontal  bone 
to  the  nose ;  this  part  is  then 
named  the  frontal  suture. 

3.  Lambdoidal  suture,  which  he- 
gins  at  the  termination  of  the  sa- 
gittal sature,  and  extends  on  each 
side  to  the  base  of  the  cranium ; 
it  is  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  A,  lambda.  The  small 
separate  bones,  which  sometimes 
occur  in  this  suture,  have  been 
called  ossa  triquetra^  or  Wormiana. 
See  Lambdoidalis. 

4.  Squamous  suture,  which  joins 
the  superior  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral bones  to  the  parietals,  and 


is  so  named  from  its  scaly  over- 
lapping appearance.  Near  the 
occipital  angle  it  loses  this  cha- 
racter, and  is  termed  additamen- 
tuvi  suturcB  squamosce. 

SUTUEE  (in  Botany--suere,  to 
sew).  A  term  aplied  to  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  valves  of  a  simple  carpel, 
as  the  legume.  The  inner  junc- 
tion corresponding  to  the  margins 
of  the  carpellary  Ifeaf  is  called  the 
ventral  suture ;  the  outer  junction 
which  corresponds  to  the  midrib 
of  the  carpellary  leaf  is  the  dorsal 
suture. 

SUTURE  (in  Surgery— mere, 
to  sew).  The  union  of  the  edges 
of  a  wound  by  stitches,  according 
to  the  following  modes  : — 

1.  Interrwpted  suture.  So  named 
from  the  interspaces  between  the 
stitches.  The  needle  is  carried 
from  without  inwards  to  the 
bottom,  and  so  on  from  within 
outwards. 

2.  Uninterrupted  or  Glovers' 
suture.  The  needle  is  introduced 
first  into  one  lip  of  the  wound 
from  within  outwards,  then  into 
the  other  in  the  same  way ;  and  so 
on  for  the  whole  track. 

3.  Quilled  or  Compound  Suture. 
This  is  merely  the  interrupted 
suture,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  ligatures  are  not  tied  over  the 
face  of  the  wound,  but  over  two 
quills,  or  rolls  of  plaster,  or  bougies, 
which  are  laid  along  the  sides  of 
the  wound. 

4.  Staple-suture.  A  method  of 
uniting  wounds  without  aligature, 
applicable  to  the  union  of  wounds 
in  the  cavities,  to  fistulaa,  or  to 
wounds  more  superficially  situ- 
ated ;  adopted  by  Mr.  Startin. 

5.  Twisted  suture.  Generally 
used  in  the  operation  for  hare -hp, 
&c.  Two  pins  being  introduced 
through  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
the  thread  is  repeatedly  wound 
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round  the  ends  of  the  pins,  from 
one  side  of  the  division  to  the 
other,  iirst  transversely,  then  ob- 
liquely, from  the  right  or  left  end 
of  one  pin  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  other,  &c. 

6.  False  or  Dry  Suture.  "  In  the 
sutura  sicca,  so  called  in  opposition 
to  the  sutura  cruenta,  where  blood 
followed  the  needle,  some  adhe- 
sive plaster  was  spread  on  linen, 
having  a  selvage  ;  a  piece  of  this 
was  applied  along  each  side  of 
the  wound  (the  selvages  being- 
opposed  to  each  other),  and  then 
drawn  together  by  sewing  them 
with  a  common  needle,  without 
bloodshed." — Carwardine. 

SWABBING.  A  mode  of 
treatment  of  inflammation  or 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  by 
applying  to  them  a  piece  of 
sponge,  fastened  to  a  stick  and 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  ' '  swabbing  " 
out  every  part  of  the  throat,  as 
the  process  is  elegantly  termed. 

SWEAT  -  GLANDS.  Glands 
consisting  of  coiled  tubes,  seated 
in  the  dermis,  and  pouring  out 
sweat  by  tubular  channels  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin. 

SWEATING  POINT.  The  state 
of  the  skin  which  is  favourable  to 
sweating ;  it  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  hot,  red  and  dry,  and 
the  cold,  pale  and  dry,  conditions 
of  the  skin. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS.  Hi- 
drosis  maligna.  A  malignant  form 
of  Hidrosis,  which  occurred  in 
England  in  the  sixteenth  centiiry, 
and  seems  to  bo  still  prevalent  in 
France. 

SWEETBEEAD.  The  popular 
name  for  the  thymus  gland  of  the 
calf.  The  pancreas  of  an  animal^ 
used  for  food. 

SWEET  SPIRITS  OF  NITRE. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  ether;  a  spiri- 


tuous solution  containing  nitrous 
ether,  the  Sp.  aitheris  nitrosi  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

SWEET  .  SPITTLE.  Dulcedo 
sputorum  of  Prank.  An  increased 
secretion  of  saliva,  distinguished 
by  a  sweet  taste. 

SWINE-POX.  The  popular 
name  of  the  Varicella  coniformis, 
or  conical  variety  of  varicella. 
See  Varicella. 

SY'CONUS.  An  aggregate 
fruit,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  rachis, 
having  the  form  of  a  flattened  disk, 
or  of  a  hollow  receptacle,  with 
distinct  flowers  and  dry  pericarps, 
as  in  the  fig,  the  dorstenia,  &c. 

SYOO'SIS  {avKaxTLS,  a  rough, 
fig-like  excrescence  on  the  flesh, 
especially  on  the  eye-lids,  from 
ffvKov,  a  fig).  Mentagra;  ficous 
phyma.  A  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  hair  follicles  of  the  beard, 
very  analogous  to  acne,  and 
apparently  diflfering  from  that 
affection  only  in  its  site,  namely, 
on  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face, 
chin,  upper  lip,  submaxillary 
region  of  the  whiskers,  eyebrows, 
and  sometimes  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  It  is  named  from  the 
granulated  and  prominent  surface 
of  the  ulceration  which  ensues, 
and  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  soft  inside  pulp)  of  a  fig. 

Sycosis  contagiosum.  Under 
this  term,  Gruby,  of  Vienna,  has 
described  a  disease,  supposed  by 
him  to  be  occasioned  by  a  new 
cryptogamic  plant,  and  to  bo 
contagious.  See  Mentagro2)hy- 
ton. 

SY'LVIC  ACID.  One  of  the 
acids  composing  colophony,  com- 
mon resin,  or  resin  of  turpentine  ; 
the  other  is  called  pinic  acid.  The 
former  is  also  called  alpha-rosin, 
the  latter  hcta-resin. 

SYMBLE'PHAKON  {aiv,  to- 
gcthcr,   ^\e<papoi/,   the  oyo-lid). 
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Palpehrarum  perpetua  conjunctio. 
Adhesion  of  the  ocular  and  palpe- 
bral layers  of  the  conjunctiva, 
binding  the  eyelids  down  to  the 
eyeball.  In  ankyloblepharon,  the 
tarsal  margins  cohere. 

SYMBOLS,  CHEMICAL.  An 
abbreviated  mode  of  expressing 
the  composition  of  bodies.  The 
elementary  substances,  instead 
of  being  written  at  full  length, 
are  indicated  by  the  first  letter  of 
their  names,  a  second  letter 
being  employed  when  more  than 
one  substance  begins  with  the 
same  letter, — thus  C  stands  for 
carbon,  Al  for  aluminium,  As  for 
arsenic,  &c. 

SYMELES  or  SIRENS.  Terms 
applied  to  a  form  of  congenital 
monstrosity,  occasioned  by  the 
fusion  together  of  the  two  thora- 
cic or  abdominal  limbs  into  a 
single  member.    See  Monster. 

SY'MMETRY  {<rvixfierp(a,  due 
proportion).  The  exact  and  har- 
monious proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  body. 

SYMPATHE'TIC  INK.  A  di- 
lute  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt. 
The  characters  made  on  paper 
with  this  preparation,  when  dry, 
will  be  invisible ;  on  being  held  to 
the  fire,  the  writing  will  assume  a 
bright  blue  or  green  colour ;  as 
the  paper  cools,  the  colour  will 
again  disappear,  in  consequence 
of  its  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air  5  and  the  phenomenon  may  be 
reproduced  many  times  in  succes- 
sion. 

SYMPATHE'TIC  NERVE.  A 
nerve  consisting  of  a  chain  of 
ganglia,  extending  along  the  side 
of  the  vertebral  column  from  the 
head  to  the  coccyx,  communi- 
cating with  all  the  other  nerves 
of  the  body,  and  supposed  to 
produce  a  sympathy  between  the 
afi'ections  of  different  parts. 


SYMPATHE'TIC  PAIN.  That 
term  applied  to  pain  occasioned 
by  irritation  of  a  remote  part,  as 
when  the  branches  of  a  nerve 
suffer  pain  from  irritation  of  its 
root. 

SYMPATHE'TIC  SYSTEM. 
That  portion  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  which  comprises  the 
chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia,  the 
nerves  which  they  give  off,  and 
the  nervous  cords  by  which  they 
are  connected  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  See  Cerebro-spinal  Sys- 
tem. 

SY'MPATHY  {trvn-Kidfia.,  like- 
feeling).  The  consent,  or  suffer- 
ing together,  of  parts.  Thus, 
pain  is  felt  at  the  termination  of 
the  urethra  in  calculus  of  the 
bladder ;  vomiting  is  produced 
by  irritating  the  fauces ;  vascu- 
lar action  is  induced  in  the  kidney 
on  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
skin,  &c. 

SYMPHORE'SIS  {irvti<f>6pn(ns, 
a  bringing  together).  Conges- 
tion. In  the  present  day  we 
speak  of  "  simple  vascular  irrita- 
tion," which  is  likewise  termed 
active  congestion. 

SYMPHYSEO'TOMY  {ai^^pv. 
(TLs,  symphysis,  roixv,  section). 
The  operation  of  dividing  the 
symphysis  pubis,  in  cases  of  diffi- 
cult parturition. 

SY'MPHYSIS  {citKpvai^,  a 
growing  together).  The  growing 
together  or  connection  of  bones, 
which  have  no  manifest  motion, 
as  the  symphysis  pubis. 

SY'MPTOM  {avuTTTjina,  any- 
thing that  has  befallon  one).  A 
sign  or  mai-k  by  which  a  disease 
is  characterized.  Symptoms  are 
termed  anamnestic,  wlien  they  re- 
late to  the  patient's  previous  state 
of  health ;  diagnostic,  when  thoy 
serve  to  distinguish  one  disease 
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from  others ;  prognostic,  when 
theyi  indicate  the  result  of  the 
cliseaje;  pathognomonic,  when 
they  are  peculiar  to  one  malady, 
and  to  no  other;  therapeutic, 
when  they  indicate  the  proper 
treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the 
particular  case ;  objective,  when 
they  can  be  seen  or  otherwise 
detected  by  the  physician ;  and 
subjective,  when  they  can  be 
known  only  through  the  state- 
ments of  the  patient.  See  Signs 
of  Disease. 

Symptoms  are  also  distin- 
guished as  essential,  when  they 
are  peculiar  to  a  certain  disease  ; 
accidental,  when  produced  by  some 
circumstances  of  unusual  occur- 
rence ;  and  common,  when  they 
occur  alike  in  various  diseases. 

SYMPTOMA'TIO  {(rifiTTTwfxa,  a 
symptom).  A  term  applied  to  a 
disease  which  is  dependent  upon, 
or  a  symptom  of,  some  other 
disease,  as  dropsy  following  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  &c. 

SYMPTOMATO'LOGY  (o-i/iTr. 
Taifia,  a  sympton  \6yos,  a  descrip- 
tion). That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of 
diseases.    See  8emeiology. 

SYN-  {(Tuv).  A  preposition,  sig- 
nifying with,  together,  union,  &c. 
For  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  final 
n  of  the  preposition  is  changed 
into  m,  before  the  labials  b,  m,  p, 
ph,  ps,  &c. ;  into  s,  I,  r,  before 
these  letters;  and  is  entirely 
omitted  when  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  a  double  one,  as 
in  si/-stole,  si/-stem,  &c, 

SYNA'CMY  (<Tiu,  together, 
a.Kti'f},  acme).  A  term  denoting 
that  the  male  and  the  female 
organs  of  hermaphrodite  plants 
are  matured  simultaneously,  and 
intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  term  "non-dichogamy."  See 
Hoteracmy. 


SYNA'NTHEROUS  {<Tiv,  to- 
gether, &v6rif>,  an  anther) .  Grow- 
ing together  by  the  anthers  ;  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  com- 
positaa,  and  a  more  expressive 
term  than  the  more  common  one, 
syngenesioiiiS. 

SY'NAPTASE  {(rvviirrw,  to 
bring  into  action).  JSmulsin.  A 
well-known  ferment  existing  in 
almonds,  and  converting  amygda- 
lin  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  &c. 

SYNAETHRO'SIS  (cvviipepmcns, 
a  being  joined  together).  That 
form  of  articulation  in  which  the 
bones  are  intimately  and  immova- 
bly connected  together.  See 
Articulation. 

SYNCA'RPOUS  {<riv,  together, 
KapirS^,  fruit).  A  term  applied  to 
fruits  in  which  the  carpels  cohere 
together,  as  in  the  poppy.  When 
the  carpels  are  distinct  from  one 
another,  the  fruit  is  termed 
apocarpous,  as  in  ranunculus. 

SYNCHONDEO'SIS  {avyxiv- 
SpaiffLs,  a  growing  into  one  carti- 
lage). Articulation  by  means  of 
intervening  cartilage. 

SY'NCHEONOUS  ((riyxpovos, 
contemporaneous).  Phenomena 
occuring  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
pulse  in  the  radial  arteries ;  a  term 
synonymous  with  iso-chronous. 

SY'NCHYSIS  {o-iyxvais,  a  mix- 
ing together).  Literally,  a  con- 
fusion, or  a  melting ;  a  term 
applied  to  an  unnatural  fluidity 
of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the 
eye,  apparently  from  tlie  breaking 
up  and  absorption  of  its  contain- 
ing tissue.  Bynchysis  Bcintillans. 
A  '  form  of  senile  synchysis  in 
which  the  vitreous  contains 
crystals  of  cholesterin  and  tyro- 
sin. 

SY'NCLISIS  {ffiyKMms,  an  in- 
dining  together).  An  inclining 
together,  as  of  the  bones  of  the 
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foetal  head  in  the  mechanism  of 
parturition. 

ST'NCLONUS  {(TvyKXovioo,  to 
dash  together).  Multiplied,  or 
compound  agitation  j  a  species  of 
spasm. 

SY'NCOPE  [cvyKoivi],  a  cutting 
up,  a  swoon).  Levpothymia ; 
animi  deliquium;  animce  defectio. 
Tainting  or  swoon;  a  sudden 
suspension  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, accompanied  by  cessation 
of  the  functions  of  the  organs 
of  resiDiration,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion. 

.  SYNDE'CTOMY.  An  operation 
for  chronic  corneitis.  It  is  de- 
scribed under  the  synonymous 
term  peritomy. 

_  SYNDESM'ITIS  ((nJi/SeffAtos,  a 
ligament).  Inflammation  of  a 
ligament.  Conjunctivitis. 

SYNDESMO'LOGY  ((xvpSecrixos, 
a  ligament,  \6yos,  a  description). 
A  description  of  ligaments. 

_  SYNDESMO'SIS  (m^z^Seo-ftos,  a 
ligament,  from  (tw,  together,  and 
Sect),  to  bind).  The  connection  of 
bones  by  ligament. 

SYNE'CHIA  (a-vpex'fis,  conti- 
nuous).  Literally  an  adhesion : 
that  of  the  uvea  to  the  crystal- 
line capsule  is  called  synechia 
posterior;  that  of  the  iris  to 
the  cornea,  synechia  anterior.  See 
Atresia. 

SY'NERGY  (cruvepyla,  joint- 
work).  A  term  denoting  asso- 
ciated action,  as  of  the  muscles 
which  form  the  movable  appara- 
tus of  speech.  To  defective 
energy  of  these  muscles  M. 
Lordat  attributed  his  loss  of 
articulation  which  he  termed 
alalia,  but  which  is  now  gene- 
rally called  apliasia. 

SYNGENE'SIOUS  {avyyeviis, 
connate).  A  term  applied  to 
anthers  which  grow  together  by 


their  margin,  as  in  the  Composi- 
tse.    A  better  term  is  syn-anthe- 

rolls. 

SYNIZE'SIS  (o-vpi^ncns,  a  faU- 
ing  in).  Considentia  pv/pillce. 
Collapse  of  the  pupU.  Closure 
of  the  pupil.    See  Pin. 

SYNNEURO'SIS  (a6y,  together, 
vevpov,  a  nerve).  The  connection 
of  bones  by  ligament,  formerly 
mistaken  for  nerve. 

SY'NOCHUS  and  SY'NOCHA 
(avvoxos,  continuous).  Forms  of 
fever  recognized  by  old  and  by 
modern  writers.  Sauvages  de- 
fined Synochus  to  be  a  fever  which 
lasted  more  than  a  fortnight 
without  materially  weakening  the 
pulse;  whUst  Cullen  used  this 
term  to  express  a  fever  which 
combined  the  two  forms  of  in- 
flammatory and  putrid  fever; 
that  is,  a  fever  which  at  its 
commencement  was  inflammatory, 
and  at  its  close  putrid.  A  putrid 
and  a  low  form  of  fever  was 
called  typhus.  See  Typhus. 
_  SYNOSTO'SIS  (iriu,  together, 
oo-Teaicris,  the  framework  of  the 
bones).  Synosteosis.  The  prema- 
ture and  abnormal  obliteration 
of  the  cranial  sutui-es,  caus- 
ing deformities  and  irregularities 
of  the  skuU.  See  Scaphoceplw,' 
lism. 

SYNO'VIA  {a-ip,  together,  i^Sv, 
an  egg).  A  peculiar  liquid,  found 
within  the  capsular  ligaments  of 
the  joints,  which  it  lubricates. 
The  term  is  of  obscm-e  origin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Paracelsus  to  designate 
a  disease  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
applied  to  the  fluid  in  question, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  al- 
bumen of  egg.  It  has  been  termed 
unguen  articularOj  asungia  arti- 
cularis,  &c. 

1.  8y7iovial  menibrane.  A  thin 
membrane  which  covers  the  articu- 
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lar  extremities  of  bones  and  the 
surface  of  the  ligaments  which  are 
connected  with  the  joints,  and 
secretes  synovia. 

2.  Synovitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane.  The 
c7wowic  variety  comprises,  1.  Pnlpy 
degeneration  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  and,  2.  Scrofulous 
disease  of  the  joints. 

SY'NTHESIS  (a6vee(ns,  a  put- 
ting together).  A  generic  term 
in  surgery,  formerly  comprehend- 
ing every  operation  by  which 
parts,  which  had  been  divided, 
were  reunited.  Also,  the  ana- 
tomical connection  of  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton.  And,  in  chemis- 
try, it  signifies  the  formation  of 
any  compound  body  from  its 
elements,  or  from  bodies  of  less 
complex  composition;  as  opposed 
to  analysis,  or  the  resolution  of 
a  body  into  its  component  parts. 

_  SY'NTONIN  (avvTouos,  strained 
tight).  An  acid-albumen  pre- 
pared by  repeatedly  washing 
finely  chopped  muscle  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

SYPHILIDES.  The  mucous 
and  cutaneous  eruptions  caused 
by  syphilis. 

SY'PHILIS.  Lues  Venerea.  An 
infectious  venereal  disease,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from 
that  of  a  shepherd  called  Syphilut; 

_  1.  Primary  syphiUs.  "  Syphi- 
lis while  limited  to  tho  part 
inoculated,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  connected  with  it."  The 
varieties  are  hard  chancre  and 
indurated  bubo ;  soft  chancre 
and  suppurating  bubo ;  phage- 
diaenic  sore  ;  sloughing  sore. 

2.  Secondary  syphilis.  "  Syphi- 
lis, when  it  affects  parts  not 
directly  inoculated."  The  period 
of  skin  eruptions,  of  loss  of 
hair,  of  inflammation  of  tho  iris, 
testicle,  &c. 
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3,  Tertiary  sypliilis.  "A  term 
sometimes  apj)lied  to  the  later 
symptoms,  when  separated  by  an 
interval  of  apparent  health  from 
the  ordinary  secondary  syphilis." 
The  period  of  gummatous  forma- 
tions and  secondary  changes  in 
these,  as  ulceration. 

i.  Hereditary  syphilis.  "  Con- 
stitutional syphilis  of  the  child, 
derived  during  foetal  life  from 
one  of  the  parents." — Nom.  of 
Dis. 

SYPHILISA'TION.  The  re- 
j)eated  inoculation  of  matter 
from  a  venereal  sore,  upon  the 
same  patient,  with  the  intention 
of  rendering  him  insusceptible 
of  fresh  attacks,  or  of  relieving 
existing  symptoms. 

SYPHILODE'EMATA.  Biphi- 
lides.  Syphilitic  eruptions ;  dis- 
eases of  the  derma,  or  skin, 
arising  from  the  poison  of  syphi- 
lis. They  are  termed  primitiva, 
when  they  proceed  from  the  first 
poison ;  hceredAtaria,  when  they 
result  from  the  communication 
of  the  poison  to  tho  foetus  or 
infant.  The  term  should  be  der- 
mato- syphilis. 

SY'PHILOID  DISEASE.  Bas- 
tard-pox; a  term  which  compre- 
hends many  affections  resemhling 
syphilis,  but  differing  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  symptons,  and  the 
means  of  cure. 

SYPHILO'MA.  The  name 
given  by  Wagner  to  what  is 
generally  called  gumma  or  gummy 
tumor,  which  he  regards  as  a  new 
formation,  and  not  a  disorgani- 
zation of  a  previously  existing 
tissue. 

SYPHILOPHO'BIA  {syphilis, 
and  (p60os,  fear).  Monomania 
syphilitica.  A  morbid  state  in 
which  a  person  imagines  himself 
to  be  labouring  under  secondary 
syphilis. 
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SYRI'GMUS  {(Tuptcrcra,,  to  hiss). 
Ringing,  or  tinkling;  a  sharp, 
shrill,  continiious  sound. 

SYRU'PUS.  A  syi-up.  A 
saturated  solution  of  sugar  in 
water,  in  -watery  infusions,  or 
vegetable  juices  ;  the  proportions 
are  generally  two  parts  of  sugar 
to  one  of  the  fluid. 


SYSSARCO'SIS  ((Tiv,  together, 
(TopI,  flesh).  The  connection  of 
bones  by  muscle,  as  of  the  os 
hyoides. 

SY'STOLB  ((TvffToX-li,  a  con- 
traction). The  contraction  of 
the  heart,  auricles,  and  arteries ; 
opposed  to  diastole,  or  their  dila- 
tation. 


T. 


T-BANDAGE.  A  peculiar  ban- 
dage of  the  body,  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  letter  T. 
There  is  also  a  double  T-bandage, 
which  has  two  perpendicular 
pieces,  sewed  to  the  transverse 
one. 

TABES  (iab6,re,  to  waste  away). 
Literally,  a  wasting  or  melting ; 
hence  applied  to  consumption,  or 
other  emaciating  diseases,  unac- 
companied by  any  well-marked 
local  symptoms. 

1.  Tabes  dorsalis.  A  state  of 
atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  producing 
ataxia.  It  is  also  termed  phthisis 
dorsalis,  &c. 

2.  Tabes  mesenterica.  Mesen- 
teric disease ;  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands.  It  has 
been  termed,  by  Sauvages,  scro- 
fula mesenterica,  as  indicative  of 
scrofulous  diathesis,  and  of  the 
organs  in  which  it  appears  ;  and 
by  the  French,  carreau,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  the  hard  and 
cushion-like  prominence  of  the 
abdomen ;  it  has  also  been  termed 
entero-mesenterite.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  marasmus. 

3.  Tabes  saturnina.  Tabes  sicca. 
Wasting  of  the  body  produced 


by  emanations  of  satumum  or 
lead. 

TABE'TIC  ARTHRITIS.  See 
Charcot's  Disease  of  the  Joints. 

TA'BULA  VI'TRBA.  The 
glassy  table ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  dense  internal  plate  of  the 
skull. 

TACAMAHA'CA.  A  resin  pro- 
cured from  the  Calophyllum  ca- 
laba,  a  Guttiferous  plant  of  the 
East  Indies;  it  has  been  termed 
oleum  marim,  green  balsam,  &c. 

tIcHB  CER^IBRALE.  See 
Cerebral  macula. 

TA'CTILB  CORPUSCLE  {tac- 
tilis,  that  may  be  touched,  tan- 
gible). The  oval  swelling  of  the 
neurilemma,  or  delicate  fibrous 
sheath  of  the  nerve  which  enters 
a  papilla,  in  parts  endowed  with 
a  very  delicate  sense  of  touch, 
as  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  &c.  See 
Corpusculum, 

TACTUS  ERUDI'TUS  {tactus, 
the  sense  of  touch,  from  tangere, 
to  touch).  Skilled  touch;  nice 
discrimination,  by  means  of  the 
finger,  between  diseased  parts 
which  simulate  one  another. 

TiE'NIA  (ratvla,  a  band  or 
ribbon,  from  reiyw,  to  stretch). 
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A  ligatiire ;  a  loug  and  narrow 
riband. 

1.  TcBtiia  hippocampi.  Taenia 
fimbriata :  or  the  plaited  edges 
of  the  processes  of  the  fornix, 
which  pass  into  the  inferior 
cornua  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

2.  TcBnia  semicircularis.  A 
white  line  running  between  the 
convex  surface  of  the  optic  tha- 
lami  and  the  corpora  striata. 

3.  Tcenia  Tarini.  A  yellowish 
'homy  band,'  which  lies  over 
the  vena  corporis  striati,  first 
noticed  by  Tarinua.  It  is  a 
thickening  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ventricle. 

T^'NIA  MEDIO-CANELLA- 
TA.  The  heef  tapeworm.  A  very 
large  cestoid  worm  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  intestinal  canal 
of  man.  It  is  devoid  of  hooklets, 
and  possesses  no  rostellum;  its 
immature  form  is  found  in  the 
flesh  of  oxen. 

T^'NIA  SOLIUM.  A  large 
cestoid  intestinal  worm,  one  of 
the  entozoa,  or  parasitic  animals 
which  infest  the  human  body. 
See  Tape-tvorm 

TA'FFETAS  VE'SICANT.  Pan- 
nus  vesicatorius.  Blistering  cloth  ; 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  blistering  plaster.  See 
Charta  Epispastica. 

TA'EIA.  Cane-spirit.  A  spirit 
obtained  by  distillation,  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 
A  variety  of  rum. 

TAGLIACO'TIAN  OPERA- 
TION. An  operation  for  restor- 
ing the  form  of  the  nose,  when 
destroyed  by  injury  or  disease, 
by  taking  the  integument  and 
cellular  tissue  required  for  the 
repair  of  tho  organ  from  the 
inside  of  tho  arm.  The  namo  is 
derived  from  that  of  Tagliacozzi, 
a  Venetian  surgeon. 


TA'HITIAREOW-ROOT.  Ota- 
heite-salep.  A  nutritious  fascula, 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the 
Tacca  pinnatifida,  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  isles,  and  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

TAIL.  "  A  portion  of  an  inci- 
sion, at  its  beginning  or  end 
which  does  not  go  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  and 
is  more  painful  than  a  complete 
incision ;  called  also  tailing." — 
Webster, 

The  term  tail  is  also  applied,  in 
anatomy,  to  that  tendon  of  a 
muscle  which  is  fixed  to  the 
movable  part. 

TAILING  OF  MERCURY.  An 
expressive  term  for  the  peculiar 
appearance  exhibited  by  mercury 
when  poured  upon  a  flat  surface  : 
it  loses  its  property  of  cohering 
into  globular  drops,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  irregularly  elongated 
bars  or  tails. 

TA'LBOR'S  POWDER.  English 
remedy.  The  name  formerly 
given  in  France  to  cinchona, 
from  the  successful  use  of  it  in 
intermittent  fever  by  Sir  Robert 
Talbor,  who  employed  it  as  a 
secret  remedy.  For  a  similar 
reason  it  has  at  difierent  times 
received  the  names  of  the  Coun- 
tess's Poiuder,  Jesuits'  Powder, 
&c. 

TA'LBOTYPE.  Calotype.  The 
process  by  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Fox 
Talbot  produced  sun-pictures,  or 
negative  photographs,  on  paper 
coated  with  chloride  of  silver. 

TALO.  A  foliated  magucsian 
mineral,  nearly  allied  to  mica, 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  glass.  Talc-earth  or 
bitter  earth  is  a  name  of  magne- 
sia. 

TA'LIPES  (talipedarc,  to  be 
weak  in  the  feet ;  from  talus,  the 
ankle,  pedare,  to  foot,  or  furnish 
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with  feet).  Club-foot;  a  distor- 
tion of  the  feet  occasioned  by  the 
balance  of  the  action  of  muscles 
being  destroyed.  Four  species 
are  described  under  the  term 
Cluh-foot. 

TALLICOO'NAH-  or  KUNDAH- 
OIL.  The  oil  procured  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Carapa  toulouconna,  a 
tree  growing  abundantly  in  Sierra 
Leone,  much  esteemed  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

TALLO  W.  Animal  fat,  melted 
and  separated  from  the  fibrous 
matter  mixed  with  it.  There  are 
the  white  and  yellow  candle-tallow, 
and  the  common  and  Siberian 
soap-tallow. 

TA'LPA,  Literally,  a  mole.  A 
tumor  under  the  skin,  compared 
with  a  mole  under  the  ground. 
An  encysted  tumor  on  the 
head. 

TALUS.  1.  The  ankle,  anHe- 
bone.  2.  An  oblong  die,  made 
from  the  huckle-bone  of  certain 
animals.  3.  Another  name  for 
the  astragalus,  a  bone  of  the  tar- 
sus  resembling  an  ancient  die. 
_  TAMBOUR.  A  drum.  An  air- 
tight instrument  used  in  physio- 
logical experiments  for  recording 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  &c., 
by  means  of  a  tracing  produced  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  lever,  one 
end  of  which  rests  on  the  upper 
membranous  surface  of  the  drum. 

TA'MPICIN.  The  name  given 
to  Tampico  jalap  resin.  By  the 
action  of  strong  bases  it  is  con- 
verted into  tampacinic  acid. 

TA'MPON  (Fr.  a  bung  or 
stopple).  A  plug  for  insertion 
into  a  natural  or  artificial  cavity 
of  the  body  for  arresting  haemor- 
rhage ;  it  may  consist  of  cotton 
wool,  a  dilatable  india-rubber  bag, 
&c. 

TANACE'TIN.  'A 'bitter  cry- 
stallizablo  substance  found  in  the 


flowers  of  Tanacetvm  vulgare,  or 
Common  Tansy,  an  indigenous 
composite  plant,  of  bitter  and 
aromatic  properties. 

TANGHIN  POISON.  The  fruit 
of  Tanghinia  venenata,  an  apocy- 
naceous  plant,  of  intensely  poi- 
sonous properties.  It  was  the 
custom  in  the  reign  of  Radama, 
King  of  Madagascar,  to  administer 
the  poisonous  kernel  of  the  drupe 
to  criminals,  under  the  impression 
that  their  guilt  or  innocence 
would  be  thereby  manifested. 

TANGLE-TENT.  The  dried 
stem  of  Laminaria  diffitata,  or 
S6a-tangle,  suggested  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sponge  as  a  tent. 

TA'NNICACID.  Tannin.  An 
acid  occurring  in  the  bark  of  all 
the  varieties  of  Quercus  and  many 
other  'trees,  and  in  galls,  from 
which  it  is  procured  in  greatest 
purity.  What  is  commonly  called 
tannin  is  tannic  acid  mixed  with 
some  foreign  matters.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  value  of  the 
substance  in  the  operation  of 
preparing  leather,  or  tanning. 

1.  Artificial  tannin.  Produced 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
charcoal,  or  on  substances  con- 
taining charcoal. 

2.  Tanno  -  gelatin.  A  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate,  caused  by 
a  mixture  of  tannic  acid  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine.  It  is  the 
essential  basis  of  leather,  being 
always  formed  when  skins  are 
macerated  in  an  infusion  of 
bark. 

3.  Modifications  of  tannin  oc- 
cur, and  are  suggested  by  the 
terms  gallo -tannic,  denoting  that 
derived  from  gall-nuts ;  caffo- 
tannic,  from  cofi'ee;  quino -tannic, 
from  cinchona-bark ;  querci-tan- 
nic,  from  oak-bark,  &c. 

TA'NTALUM.  A  rare  metal 
found  in  the  Swedish  minerals 
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tantalite  and  yttrotantalite,  and 
named  on  account  of  the  insolu- 
bility of  its  oxide  in  acids,  in 
allusion  to  the  fable  of  Tantalus. 
Wollaston  pointed  out  the  identity 
of  the  metal  with  C'olumbium  : 
Eose  found  it  to  be  a  mixture  of 
tantalum,  niobium,  and  pelopium. 

TAPE'TUM  {T6.i,-n^,  tapestry). 
Literally,  a  cloth  wrought  with 
various  colours ;  a  term  applied 
by  some  anatomists  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  choroid,  and,  by 
Bell,  to  that  portion  which  has 
also  been  known  as  the  tunica 
Euyscbiana.  Dalrymple  denied 
that  any  such  structure  occurs  in 
the  human  eye. 

TAPE-WOEM.  The  vernacular 
name  of  the  Cestoidea,  an  order  of 
Entozna,  or  parasitic  animals 
found  in  the  intestines  ofnian  and 
other  vertebrate  animals,  and 
characterized  by  a  long,  flat,  ar- 
ticulated body,  without  any  trace 
of  intestinal  canal.  They  com- 
prise the  genera  tasnia  and  bo- 
thriocpphalus. 

TAPIO'CA.  A  fecnla  prepared 
from  the  root  of  the  Janiphu 
Manihot,  the  Manioc  or  Cassava 
plant,  a  snfFi-utesccnt  phmt  of  the 
order  EuphorbiaccEB.  There  are 
two  kinds,  viz.  the  granular 
tapioca,  occurring  in  lumps  or 
granules;  and  tapioca-meal,  a 
white  amylaceous  powder,  sup- 
posed to  bo  identical  with  Brazi- 
I ion  arrow-root. 

TA'PIROID.  Tapir-like;  a 
term  applied  to  hypertrojjhic  elon- 
gation of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  cervix  uteri,  from  its  like- 
ness to  the  snout  of  the  tnpir. 

TAPPING.  The  operation  of 
puncturing  a  serous  cavity  of  the 
body,  and  drawing  off  the  fluid, 
in  dropsy.    See  Paracentesis. 

'SMi.  A  thick,  black,  resinous  I 
substance,  chiefly  obtained  from 


j  the  pine,  and  other  turpentine 
trees,  by  burning  them  in  a  close 
smothering  heat.  Mineral  tar  U 
a  soft,  native  bitumen. 

TAE-ACNE'.  The  name  given 
by  Hebra  to  a  peculiar  eruption 
caused  by  the  use  of  tarry  nppli- 
cation  to  the  skin,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  a 
black,  tarry  point,  like  a  comedo, 
in  the  centre  of  each  papule 

TAE-FEVER.  A  state  of  fe- 
brile excitement,  occasioned  by 
the  absorption  into  the  blood  of 
tar,  when  rubbed  extensively 
into  the  surface  of  the  body 

TAE- WATER.  A  once  cele- 
brated remedy,  made  by  infusing 
tar  in  water,  stirring  it  from 
time  to  time,  and,  lastly,  pouring 
off  the  clear  liquor,  now  impreg- 
nated with  the  colour  and  virtues 
of  the  tar. 

TARANTI'SMUS  (tarantula,  an 
animal  whose  bite  is  supposed  to 
be  cured  by  music  only).  A 
peculiar  nervous  affection,  long 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
bite  of  the  Lycosa  tarantula,  a 
species  of  spider;  an  affection 
described  by  Sauvages,  appa- 
rently  a  form  of  chorea.  It 
occurs  in  Scotland,  where  it  is 
called  the  "leaping  ague."  See 
Chorea. 

TARA'XACI  RADIX.  Dande- 
lion-root; the  fresh  and  dried 
root  of  the  Taraxacum  Dens  leonis, 
or  Common  Dandelion,  an  indi- 
genous Composite  plant,  yielding 
a  crystallizablo  substance,  called 
taraxacin. 

Taraxacum  coffee.  Dandelion- 
coffee;  a  powder  consisting  of 
taraxacum-root,  dried  and  pow- 
dered, and  mixed  with  coU'ce. 

1'ARA'XIS  (rapalis,  confusion, 
from  Tapacraoj,  to  confound).  A 
term,    liko    ia.ris,    without  any 
specific  moaniug.    At  ouo  time  it 
z  z 
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has  been  applied  to  a  disordered 
state  of  the  bowels,  to  bowel-  I 
complaint.  At  present  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  a  slight  degree 
of  conjunctivitis.  But  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  any  state  of 
confusion. 

TA'ESUS  (rapo-oj,  any  broad, 
flat  surface ;  hence  TCipaos  ttoSJj, 
the  flat  of  the  foot,  the  part 
between  the  toes  and  the  heel). 
1.  The  instep ;  the  space  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  leg  and 
the  metatarsus.  2.  Also  the 
thin  cartilage  situated  at  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  preserving 
their  even  expansion  and  accurate 
adjustment  to  the  globe,  and 
containing  the  Meibomian  folli- 
cles. 

1.  Tarsal  tumor.  A  tumor  of 
the  eyelid,  consisting  of  one  of 
the  acini  of  the  Meibomian 
follicles,  filled  by  sebaceous  mat- 
ter. 

2.  TarsorrapMa  (pai/)?;,  a  suture). 
An  operation  for  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  opening  between  the 
eyelids  when  it  is  enlarged  by 
surrounding  cicatrices. 

3.  Tarsotomy  {refifo),  to  cut). 
Excision  of  the  tarsal  cartilages, 
sometimes  practised  for  the  cure 
of  ectropium. 

TARTAR  OF  THE  TEETH. 
Salivary  calculus.  Earthy  matter 
deposited  on  the  teeth  from  the 
saliva,  and  consisting  of  salivary 
mucus,  animal  matter,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

TA'ETARATED.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  substances  which  have 
been  treated  with  tartar.  Tar- 
ta/rated  iron  is  the  tartrate  of  iron 
and  potassium,  or  potassio-ferric 
tartrate.  Tartarated  antimony  is 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassium,  or  potassio-antimo- 
nious    tartrate.    Tartarated  soda 


is  the  tartrate  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  or  potassio-sodium 
tartrate. 

TARTA'REOUS  MOSS.  The 
Lecanora  tartarea,  a  cryptogamic 
plant  of  the  order  Algacece,  which 
yields  the  red  and  hlue  cudbear. 
In  Holland,  litmus  is  prepared 
from  this  plant. 

TA'RTARIC  ACID.  Hydrogen 
tartrate.  A  crystalline  acid  pre- 
pared from  the  acid  tartrate  of 
potash.  It  exists  in  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  form  of  tartar,  or  the  acid 
tartrate  of  potassium.  See  Tar- 
tar um. 

1.  Para-tartaric  acid.  An  acid 
contained  in  the  cream  of  tartar 
of  the  wines  of  the  Vosges. 

2.  Tartralic  acid.  The  first 
modification  of  tartaric  acid,  when 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
342°.  The  second  modification  is 
called  tartrelic  acid.  The  para- 
tartaric  acid  undergoes  similar 
modifications  by  exposm-e  to 
heat. 

3.  Meta-tartaric  acid.  A  modi- 
fication, by  heat,  of  the  tartaric 
acid,  forming  salts  of  greater 
solubility.  A  further  modification 
by  heat  yields  the  iso-tartaric 
acid,  the  salts  of  which  corres- 
pond only  to  bi-tartrates. 

4.  Tartro-vinic  acid^.  An  acid, 
composed  of  tartaric  acid  in  com- 
bination with  the  elements  of 
ether. 

5.  Tartro-carhydric  acid.  An 
acid  obtained  by  treating  pyroxy- 
lic  or  wood-spirit  with  tartaric 
acid. 

6.  Tartras.  A  tartrate;  a  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  tartaric 
acid  with  a  base.  The  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  former!}^ 
made  use  of  the  term  tartris  or 
tartritc. 

TA'ETAEUM.    Tartar,  or  the 
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bi-iartrate  of  potash  ;  a  salt  which 
is  precipitated  during  the  fermen- 
tation of  wine,  owing  to  its  inso 
hibility  in  alcohol.  In  the  crude 
state  it  is  called  argol when 
purified,  it  is  termed  cream  of 
tartar,  or  acid  tartrate  of  potas 
slum.  "  It  is  called  tartar,"  says 
Paracelsus,  "because  it  produces 
oil,  water,  tincture,  and  salt, 
which  burn  the  patient  as  tar- 
tarus  does."  Tartarus  is  Latin 
for  the  infernal  regions. 

1.  Serum  lactis  tartarizatum. 
Cream  of  tartar  whey;  prepared 
by  adding  about  two  drachms  of 
the  bi-tartrate  to  a  pint  of  milk. 

2.  Oleum  tartari  per  deliquium. 
A  liquid  produced  by  exposing 
carbonate  of  potash,  called  salt 
of  tartar,  to  the  air ;  it  attracts 
water,  and  changes  its  form. 

3.  Tartar,  emetic.  Antimonium 
tartaratum.  A  double  salt,  consist- 
ing of  tartaric  acid  ia  combina- 
tion with  potassa  and  protoxide 
of  antimony. 

TASTE  BUDS.  Peculiar  flask- 
shaped  bodies  found  in  the  epi- 
thelium, lining  the  sides  of  the 
circumvallate  papillae  of  the  ton- 
gue. 

TAUNTJS  WATER.  A  natural 
mineral  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  some  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates with  other  salts. 

TAU'RIN  (tatirus,  an  ox).  A 
neutral,  crystallizable  substance, 
derived  from  unprepared  ox-bile. 

TAUROCHOLIC  ACID  (tau- 
nts, an  ox,  xoA*?,  bile).  An  acid 
obtained  from  the  bile,  and  named 
from  its  yielding  taurin.  Another 
acid  separable  from  the  bilo  is 
termed  fjhjcocholic.  Seo  Bile  Acids 

TiiJClDE'RMY  (rd^is,  order, 
Hfpfia,  skin).  The  art  of  preparing 
and  preserving  specimens  of  the 
skins  of  animals. 

z  z 


TA'XINE.  A  poisonous  alka- 
loid i^resent  in  the  leaves  and 
seeds  of  Taxus  haccata,  or  yew- 
tree. 

TA'XIS  (rd^is,  an  arranging, 
from  rdaaoj,  to  put  into  order). 
A  term,  like  taraxis,  without  any 
specific  meaning.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  the  operation  of  re- 
ducing a  hernia  by  methodical 
pressure  of  the  hand.  But  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  any  process 
of  arranging  or  puttijicj  into  order. 

TAXO'LOGY  (tc^^s,  order,  k6. 
yor,  an  account).  A  general  term 
for  the  arrangement  and  classi- 
fication of  the  objects  of  any 
department  of  science,  as  of 
botany,  &c. 

TEA-OIL.  An  oil  procured 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Camellia 
oleifera  of  China,  by  expression. 
The  Chinese  term  it  cha-yew,  or 
tea-oil. 

TEALE'S  AMPUTATION.  A 
method  of  amputating  the  leg  by 
means  of  two  rectangular  fiaps, 
containing  skin  and  muscles,  the 
anterior  being  four  times  as  long 
as  the  posterior. 

TEARS.  1.  The  peculiar  lini- 
pid  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the 
lacrymal  gland  and  lubricates  the 
eye.  2.  This  term  denotes,  in 
chemistry,  any  fluid  falling  in 
drops,  as  gums  or  resins,  exuding 
in  the  form  of  tears. 

TEEL-SEBDS.  The  produce 
of  the  Sesamum  orientale,  an 
Indian  plant  of  the  order  Pedalia- 
cecc.  The  seeds  yield  a  bland, 
fixed  oil,  called  gingitic  oil. 

TEETO'TALISM.  Entire  ab- 
stinence from  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  term  is  formed  by  the  duijli- 
cation,  for  the  sake  of  emp)hasis, 
of  tho  initial  letter  of  the  word 
total. 

•    TEGUME'NTUM    (tegere,  to 
cover) .    1.    A  term  denoting  a 
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cover  or  coTering,  and  applied  to 
the  skin  as  a  covering  of  the 
body,  to  the  eyelid  as  a  covering 
of  the  eye,  &c.  2.  A  designation 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  crus 
cerebri. 

1.  The  term  tegmenta  is  aja- 
plied,  in  botany,  to  the  scales  of 
the  bud.  These  are  termed  folia- 
ceous,  when  they  consist  of  abor- 
tive leaves ;  petiolaceous,  when 
they  are  formed  by  the  persis- 
tent base  of  the  petiole  ;  stipu- 
laceo%is,  when  they  arise  from 
the  union  of  stipules,  which  roll 
together  and  envelope  the  young 
shoot';  sjidfulcraceoiis,  when  they 
are  formed  of  petioles  and  sti- 
pules combined. 

2.  The  term  tegmen  was  applied 
by  Mirbel  to  the  innermost  inte- 
gument of  the  seed,  the  endo- 
pleura  of  De  CandoUe  ;  and,  by 
Palisot  de  Beauvois,  to  the  glume 
of  grasses. 

TEICHO'PSIA  (te7xos,  a  wall, 
oi//is,  sight).  Wall-Eye.  Johnson 
defined  ivall-eye  to  be  "  a  disease 
in  the  crystalline  humor  of  the 
eye ;  glaucoma."  But  glaucoma 
is  not  a  disease  of  the  crystal- 
line humor,  nor  is  ivall-eye  a 
disease  at  all,  but  merely  a 
natural  blemish. — Tidly.  In  the 
north  of  England,  persons  are 
said  to  be  wall-eyed,  when  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  very  large 
and  distorted,  or  on  one  side. 
Eichardson  derives  wall  in  this 
case,  and  also  whall,  ivlialhj, 
whally-eyed,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  liwelan,  to  wither,  to  pine 
away — in  allusion  to  the  faded 
colour  or  unnatural  a25pearance 
of  such  eyes. — Webstei-.  It  is  a 
partial  and  transient  amaurosis, 
the  margin  of  the  scotoma  being 
very  irregular  in  outline. 

TE'LA.  A  web  of  cloth;  a 
term  applied  to  weh-like  tissues. 


1.  Tela  cellulosa  vel  mucosa. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  organized 
bodies.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of 
the  animal  body  in  general,  and 
is  termed  intermedia  vel  laxa ; 
it  surrounds  all  the  organs,  and 
is  then  called  striata;  penetrates 
into  their  interstices,  and  is  then 
designated  stipata ;  and  is  tlie 
basis  of  all,  serving  in  one  sense 
to  unite,  and  in  another  to  sepa- 
rate them,  and  is  then  named 
organica  vel  p)arencliytnalis.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  consist 
merely  of  mucus. 

2.  Tela  adiposa.  The  adipose 
tissue  of  animals,  consisting  of 
an  aggregation  of  microscopic 
vesicles,  grouped  together,  and 
connected  by  laminar  celluhir 
tissue.  It  is  the  reservoir  of 
the  fat.    See  Tissues,  Animal. 

3.  Tela  aranearum.  Spider's 
web,  or  cobweb  ;  employed  as  a 
styptic,  and  internally,  in  Ame- 
rica, in  intermittents. 

4.  Tela  choroidea.  A  mem- 
braneous pirolongation  of  the  pia 
mater  in  the  third  ventricle ;  it 
is  also  called  vehim  interpositum . 

TE'LA  VESICATO'HIA.  Pan- 
nus  vesicatorius.  Blistering  tis- 
sue ;  a  term  applied  to  both  cloth 
and  paper  covered  with  a  pre- 
paration of  cantharidin.  It  com- 
prehends, therefore,  the  paper 
e'pispastique  and  the  taffetas  vesi- 
cant  of  the  French. 

TELE  AN  GEIE'CTASIS  (reAeo?, 
complete,  0776101',  a  vessel,  e/tra- 
fTir,  extension).  Telangiectaaif. 
A  lengthy  compound  Greek  teun 
for  vascular  tumor,  consisting  of 
enlarged  and  dilated  blood-ves- 
sels. It  is  also  known  as  na:vn-f 
and  erectile  tumor.  If  the  arteries 
are  affected,  the  disease  is  some- 
times called  aneurysm  by  anasto- 
mosis. 

TELEO'LOGY  (reAeoj  or  rcAeioj, 
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finished,  fromreAoj,  an  end,  \6yos. 
an  account).  The  doctrine  of 
final  causes  ;  the  investigation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  structure  of 
individual  beings,  and  of  the 
connection  and  consequences  of 
events. .  See  Dijs-teleology. 

TB'LEPHONE;  PHO'NO- 
GRAPH;  MI'CEOPHONE.  Three 
instruments  which  indicate  the 
marvellous  and  rapid  strides 
made  by  the  science  of  Acous- 
tics during  the  last  few  months. 
1.  By  the  telephone,  human  speech 
may  be  transmitted  to  distances 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  ear  or 
eye.  2.  By  the  phonograph, 
sounds  uttered  at  any  place  and 
at  any  time  may  be  reproduced 
at  any  subsequent  period.  3.  By 
the  microphone,  not  only  are 
sounds,  otherwise  inaudible,  ren- 
dered audible,  but  audible  sounds 
are  magnified.  This  instrument 
acts  towards  the  ear  as  the  mi- 
croscope acts  towards  the  eye. 

TELEEY'THRIN  (reAeoj,  com- 
plete, and  erythrin).  A  colouring 
matter  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
erythrin,  one  of  a  series  of  sub- 
stances procured  from  Roccella 
tinctoria. 

TELLUKIC  LINES  {tellns,  the 
earth).  Dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  due  to  the  intensity 
and  position  of  the  amount  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

TELLU'RIUM  {tellus,  the 
earth).  A  rare  element,  very 
similar  to  selenium,  and  closely 
allied  to  sulphur.  The  name, 
derived  from  tellus,  the  earth, 
indicates  the  close  analogy  of 
this  element  with  selenium,  the 
moon  element. 

Telluretted  hydrogen  is  a  gaseous 
compound  of  tellurium  and  hy- 
drogen resembling  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  its  properties.  Tel- 


luric add  is  a  gaseous  compound 
of  tellurium  and  oxygen.  Tellu- 
rous  acid  is  oxide  of  tellurium, 
obtained  by  heating  the  metal 
in  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 

TE'LSON  (reAcrov,  a  boundary). 
The  terminal  joint,  or,  accor- 
ding to  Professor  Huxley,  an 
appendage  of  the  terminal  joint, 
of  the  abdomen  in  Crustacea. 

TEME'TUM.  Any  intoxica- 
ting drink;  heady  wine.  The 
root  tern  is  seen  again  in  the 
words  abs-temius  and  tem-ulentus, 
the  former  denoting  abstinence 
from,  the  latter  indulgence  in, 
strong  drinks.    See  Merus. 

TEMPER.  What  has  been  said 
under  the  term  Humor  will  ex- 
plain  the  earlier  uses  of  the  word 
Temper.  The  happy  "temper" 
would  be  the  happy  mixture,  or 
the  blending  in  due  proportions, 
of  the  four  princijjal  "humors" 
of  the  body. — Trench. 

TE'MPERAMENT  {temperare, 
to  mix  together,  to  temper) .  Cra- 
sis.  A  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
word,  denoting  a  mixture  or  tem- 
pering of  elements ;  a  notion 
founded  on  an  ancient  doctrine 
of  four  qualities,  supposed  to 
temper  one  another ;  these  are, 
in  the  abstract,  hot,  cold,  dry, 
moist ;  in  the  concrete,  fire,  air, 
earth,  water.     Thus  we  have — 

1.  The  Sanguine,  or  Sanguineous 
temperament,  indicative  of  the 
predominance  of  the  sanguineous 
system  ;  supposed  to  be  charac- 
terized by  a  full  habit,  soft  skin, 
ruddy  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
red  or  auburn  air  (the  Jlavus  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  yellow- 
haired  of  tlio  Scotch),  frequent 
pulse,  largo  veius,  and  vivid 
sensations. 

2.  The  Melancholic  or  atrabi- 
larious  temperament.  This  is 
described  as  existing  in  a  firmer 
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and  thinner  frame  than  in  the 
preceding  case,  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, black  hair,  and  a  slow 
circulation;  the  nervous  system 
is  less  easily  moved  ;  the  dispo- 
sition is  grave  and  meditative 
{meditabundus — Gregory) . 

3.  The  Choleric,  or  bilious  tem- 
perament. This  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  preceding,  and 
is  marked  by  black  curling  hair, 
dark  eyes,  a  swarthy  and  at  the 
same  time  ruddy  complexion,  a 
thick,  rough,  hairy  skin,  and  a 
strong  and  full  pulse. 

4.  The  Phlegmatic,  or  pituitons 
temperament.  This  differs  from 
all  the  preceding  in  the  laxity 
of  the  skin,  the  lighter  colour 
of  the  hair,  and  the  greater 
sluggishness  of  the  faculties  both 
of  animal  and  physical  life. 

5.  To  the  four  temj)eraments 
of  the  Ancients,  Dr.  Gregory 
added  a  fifth,  the  nervous,  and 
he  bestowed  on  three  of  the 
others  the  aj^pellations  tonic,  re- 
laxed, and  muscular.  Dr.  Pri- 
chard  retains  the  original  four 
by  their  former  names.  See  Idio- 
syncrasy. 

6.  The  happy  "  temper  "  con- 
sists in  the  due  blending  or 
admixture  of  these  temperaments, 
and  is  termed  eucrasia;  the  un- 
happy is  called  dyscrasia. 

TEMPERA'NTIA  (temperare,  to 
moderate).  Refrigerantia.  Agents 
which  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  body  when  unduly  augmented, 
as  cold,  acids,  certain  salts,  &c. 

TE'MPEEATDRE  (temperare, 
to  mix  various  things  in  due 
IJroportions).  The  comj)arative 
degree  of  active  heat  accumu- 
lated in  a  body,  as  measured  by 
an  instrument,  or  by  its  effects 
on  other  bodies. 

TEMPEEATURE  OE  BODY. 
The  normal  temperature  of  the 


body  at  unexposed  parts  of  its  sur- 
face, is  98-4°  Fahr.  A  persistent 
rise  above  99*5°,  and  a  continued 
depression  below  97'3°,  are  indi- 
cative of  disease.  The  increase 
above  99°  is  the  best  index  of 
the  amount  of  fever  present. — 
Tanner.  The  termpyrexia  is  used 
when  the  body  temperature  is 
between  99°  and  104°,  hyper-py- 
recsia  when  above  104°. 

TE'MPBRING.  The  operation 
of  heating  iron  to  a  certain 
extent,  indicated  by  the  colour 
presented  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal. 

TE'MPORA  (pi.  of  tempus, 
time).  The  temples,  or  that  part 
of  the  head  on  which  the  hair 
generally  begins  to  turn  gray, 
thus  indicating  the  age.  The 
term  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular 
number. 

1.  Temporal  fossa.  The  temporal 
portion  of  the  lateral  region  of 
the  skull. 

2.  Temporalis.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  temporal  fossa  and  the 
semicircular  line  bounding  it,  and 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw.  It  draws  the  lower  jaw 
upward. 

TENA'CITT  (tenacitas,  the 
power  of  holding).  The  degree 
of  force  with  which  the  particles 
of  bodies  cohere,  or  are  held 
together;  a  term  particularly  ap- 
plied to  metals  which  may  be 
drawn  into  wire,  as  gold  aud 
silver.  It  is  absolute  or  retro- 
active. 

TENA'CULUM  (toier(?,tohoId). 
An  instrument  for  holding  any- 
thing ;  a  hook  principally  em- 
ployed in  laying  hold  of  bleeding 
vessels  in  surgical  operations. 

TE'NDON  (tsVoi/,  a  tendon, 
from  Telvo),  to  stretch).  Sinew. 
A  tough,  white,  shining,  fibrous 
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tissue  by  which  muscles  are  at- 
tached to  bones  or  other  parts 
which  it  is  their  office  to  move. 
By  some  anatomists  the  term 
tendons  is  limited  to  thick  and 
rounded  sinews,  as  those  of  the 
biceps  muscle,  the  broad  and  flat 
media  of  attachment  being  termed 
aponeuroses. 

TENDON,  REFLEX.  The  spas- 
modic contraction  of  a  muscle 
when  its  tendon  is  struck  or  sud- 
denly put  on  the  stretch;  the 
phenomenon  is  probably  not  due 
to  reflex  action,  but  depends  on  a 
special  condition  of  muscle  and 
nerve  called  by  Dr.  Gowers 
"  myotatic  irritability." 

TENDRIL.  A  prolongation  of 
the  petiole  of  a  plant  into  a  fili- 
form body  which,  by  clasping 
objects  in  its  neighbourhood, 
serves  to  support  a  plant  which 
has  a  weak  stem.  Some  tendrils, 
however,  as  in  cucumber,  are 
altered  stipules ;  and  others,  as 
in  vine,  are  transformed  branches 
or  flower-stalks.    See  Cirrus. 

TENE'SMUS  (T7,ue(r/x6s,  from 
relvu,  to  stretch  or  strain).  A 
vain  endeavour  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  bowels ;  straining; 
painful  and  perpetual  urgency  to 
alvine  discharges,  with  dejection 
of  mucus  only,  and  in  small  quan- 
tity ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
a  painful  and  inefl'ectiial  attempt 
to  pass  urine,  as  in  cases  of  renal 
colic. 

TENON,  CAPSULE  OF.  A 
loose  fascia  covering  the  sclerotic 
about  the  middle  of  the  eye-ball. 

TENO-SYNOVI'TIS  {r4poo^,  a 
tendon,  and  synovitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane). 
Inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of 
tendons. 

TENO'TOMY  (r4uw,>,  a  tendon, 
Tc'/uvjo,  to  cut).  Tenontotomia.  The 
subcutaneous  division  of  a  tendon 


by  means  of  a  very  fine,  narrow, 
bladed  knife  (tenotome)  introduced 
obliquely  throjigh  a  puncture  by 
its  side. 

TENSION,  ELASTIC.  The 
process  of  stretching  to  their  full 
length,  by  the  aid  of  powerful 
tensile  machinery,  those  contract- 
ed muscles  which  in  the  opera- 
tion of  tenotomy  are  divided. 

TENSOR  (tendere,  to  stretch). 
A  term  conventionally  applied 
to  a  muscle  which  stretches  any 
part. 

1.  Tensor  tympani.  A  muscle 
of  the  tympanum,  which  passes 
from  the  front  wall  of  the  drum 
to  the  malleus,  and,  by  its  con- 
traction, acts  upon  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  modifies  the  sense 
of  hearing. 

2.  Tensor  vagina  femoris.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  spine  of 
the  ilium,  and  inserted  into  the 
fascia  lata ;  whence  it  is  also 
called  fascialis.  It  stretches  the 
fascia,  &c. 

TENT  (tentare,  to  tiy  or  explore). 
Penicillus  or  penicillum.  A  roll 
of  lint,  or  prepared  sponge,  for 
dilating  openings,  sinuses,  &c., 
or  for  preventing  their  closing. 
See  Sponge-tents. 

TENTA'CULA  (pi.  of  tentacii- 
lum,  from  tentare,  to  feel) .  Feelers ; 
organs  by  which  certain  animals 
attach  themselves  to  surrounding 
objects,  &c. 

TBNTO'RIUM  (tendere,  to 
stretch).  A  tent,  or  pavilion. 
Hence  the  tentorium  cerehelli  is  a 
roof  of  dura  mater  thrown  across 
the  cerebellum.  In  leaping  ani- 
mals, it  is  a  bony  tent. 

TEPIDA'RIUM  {tepidus,  warm). 
The  warm  bath.  A  bath  of  the 
temperature  from  92°  to  98° 
Fahr. ;  about  that  of  the  human 
body. 

TERATO'GONY  (npaTo-yovla, 
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a  monstrous  birth,  abortion,  from 
repai,  repaTos,  a  monster,  and 
you-}],  that  which  is  begotten). 
Teratorjenesis.  The  production  of 
monsters.  Teratology  is  the  de- 
scription, or  the  doctrine,  of  the 
production  of  monsters.  Terato- 
mata  are  tumors  of  very  com- 
plicated structure,  containing 
sometimes  bone,  hair,  teeth,  skiu, 
and  other  fully  developed  tissues. 
See  Dermoid  Cysts. 

TE'BBIUM.  A  peculiar  metal 
discovered  by  Mosander  in  the 
state  of  oxide  in  gadolinite,  &c., 
associated  with  yttria,  and  with 
oxide  of  erbium,  another  new 
metal. 

TE'RCINE  {ter,  thrice).  The 
designation  of  the  third  integu- 
ment of  the  ovule  in  plants,  said 
to  be  the  epidermis  of  the  nucleus. 

TEREBE'LLA  (dim.  of  terebra, 
a  perforating  instrument) .  A  tre- 
pan  or  trephine,  for  sawing  out 
circular  pieces  of  the  skull. 

TE'REBENE.  A  hquid  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  Piims 
palustris,  or  long-leaved  pine,  and 
some  other  coniferous  plants.  It 
is  almost  identical  in  composition 
with  thymol,  the  chief  constituent 
of  oil  of  thyme.  It  is  a  powerful 
deodorant  and  antiseptic. 

Terebene  loowder,  or  cupialum,  is 
a  combination  of  terebene  with 
other  active  disinfecting  agents, 
more  especially  the  Cupric  Sul- 
phate and  Potassic  Dichromate. 

TEREBILE'NE.  Liquid  arti- 
ficial camphor,  obtained  by  pass- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  into  oil  of 
turpentine,  surrounded  by  ice. 
A  solid  compound  is  also  ob- 
tained, called  Kind's  artificial  cam- 
phor, 

TEREBINTHI'NA  CHIA.  Chian 
Turpentine  ;  an  oleo-resin  flowing 
iioni  the  incised  trunk  of  the 
-  litacia  tcrehinthus,  a  jjlaut  grow- 


ing chiefly  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
See  Turpentine. 

1.  Terebinthina  Canadensis.  Ca- 
nada Balsam  ;  the  turpentine  pro- 
cured, in  Canada,  by  incision, 
from  the  stem  of  the  Abies  bal- 
samea,  or  Balm  of  Gilead-fir. 

2.  Terebinthina  Veneta.  Venice 
Turpentine  ;  the  liquid  resinous 
exudation  of  the  Abies  larix,  or 
Common  Larch-fir. 

3.  Terebinthina}  oleimi.  Oil  of 
turpentine;  oil  distilled  from  the 
tm-pentine  of  Pinus  palustris, 
Pmus  tseda,  and  sometimes  Pinus 
pinaster;  imported  from  France 
and  America. 

TEREBRA'TIO  {tei-ehrare,  to 
bore).  The  operation  practised 
on  bones,  otherwise  termed  tre- 
phining or  trepanning.  Terebra 
or  terebrum  is  a  surgical  instru- 
ment, a  trepan  (Celsus).  Tere- 
bramen  is  a  hole  bored. 

TER-EQUIVALENT.  Another 
name  for  tri-atomic  or  triad,  as 
applied  to  elements.  SeeAtomiciti/. 

TE'RES.  Long  and  round.  The 
name  of  two  muscles,  the  major 
and  the  minor,  which  arise  from 
the  scapula,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  humerus.  They  move  the  arm 
in  various  directions. 

TERMINO'LOGY  (termims,  a 
term,  Ao'yoy,  an  account).  An 
unclassical  term  for  that  branch 
of  knowledge  which  investigates 
the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms 
of  an  art  or  science,  exposes 
hybrid  combinations,  regulates 
orthography  and  pronunciation, 
&c.    See  Nomenclature. 

TERMITSTTHCS  (r^p/.aueo?,  the 
earlier  form  of  T€pekii'0os,  the 
turpentine-tree).  A  variety  of 
carbuncle  of  wliich  the  core  or 
slough  has  been  likened  in  shape 
and  colour  to  the  ripe  cone  of  the 
pinus  abies,  or  turpentine-tree. 
See  Pruna. 
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TE'ENAEY  (ter,  thrice).  A 
term  applied  by  Dalton  to  any 
chemical  substance  composed  of 
three  atoms.  By  ternary  cnin- 
pouuds  is  now  generally  under- 
stood combinations  of  binary  com- 
pounds -with  each  other,  as  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  soda  in  Glau- 
ber's salt,  and  the  salts  generally. 
See  Atoniio  Theory. 

TE'RNATE  {terni,  three,  dis- 
tributire).  A  term  applied  to 
parts  which  are  united  in  threes, 
as  a  leaf  composed  of  three  leaflets. 
When  this  division  is  repeated  on 
itself,  the  leaf  is  hiternate;  when 
again  repeated,  triternate. 

TE'EPENES.  The  name  given 
to  certain  oils,  consisting  originally 
of  liydrocarbons,  yielded  by  the 
various  species  of  the  pine  or  fir 
tree. 

TEEEA.  Earth;  as  distin- 
guished from  minerals,  metals, 
&c. 

1.  Terra  alha.  The  name  given 
in  the  trade  to  the  powdered  gyp- 
sum, employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  inferior  lozenges. 

2.  Terra  cariosa.  Tripoli,  or 
rotten-stone,  consisting  of  silex 
and  clay. 

3.  Terra  damnata  vel  mortun. 
Condemned  or  dead  earth.  The 
residue  of  some  distillations;  a 
term  synonymous  with  caput  mor- 
tuum. 

4.  Terra  foliata  tartari.  Foliated 
earth  of  tartar,  or  the  acetas 
potassse. 

5.  Terra  Japonica.  Japan  earth, 
or  Catechu.  This  is  a  misnomer, 
the  substance  being  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  a  species  of  Acacia. 

G.  Terra  Lcmnta.  Abolarearth, 
found  in  Lemnos  ;  a  compound  of 
aluminium. 
_  7.  Terra  marita.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  curcuma  or 
turmeric-root.  i 


8.  Terra  ponder  osa.  Heavy  earth, 
cawk,  or  barytes.  The  muriate  is 
called  terra  ponderosa  salita. 

9.  Terra  Sienna.  A  brown  bole, 
or  ochre,  with  an  orange  cast, 
brought  from  Sienna,  and  used 
in  painting. 

10.  Terra  sigillata.  Sealed  earth. 
Little  cakes  of  Lemnian  earth, 
stamped  with  impressions,  and 
formerly  used  as  absorbents. 

11.  Terre  verte.  Green  earth; 
this  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and 
contains  iron  mixed  with  clay,  or 
with  chalk  and  pyrites. 

TEEEE  EEUILLETE'E  MEE- 
CUEIELLE,  OF  PEESSAVIN. 
This  is  tartarized  mercury,  made 
by  boiling  tlie  oxide  of  mercury 
(obtained  by  23recipitating  it  from 
a  niti-ic  solution  by  potass)  with 
cream  of  tartar. 

TEEEI'GENOUS  METALS. 
The  metallic  bases  of  the  earths, 
properly  so  called,  as  barium, 
aluminium,  &c.    See  Metals. 

TE'ERO-META'LLIC.  Metallic 
earth.  A  mixture  of  several  kinds 
of  clay,  pulverized  and  tempered 
to  a  very  fine  state,  the  iron- 
hardness  of  the  compound  being 
due  to  the  pecuhar  quality  of  the 
clays  emijloyed. 

I'E'ETIAJSr  {tertius,  the  third). 
A  species  of  intermittent,  or  ague, 
in  which  the  intermission  con- 
tinues for  forty-eight  hours,  the 
paroxysm  commencing  at  noon, 
and  usuallyremainingunder  twelve 
hours.  It  occasionally  exhibits 
the  catenating  and  protracted  varie- 
ties.   See  Quotidian. 

TE'ETIUM  SAL  {tertins,  third). 
A  neutral  salt,  so  named  from 
its  constituting  a  third  body, 
different  from  the  acid  and  the 
alkali  which  compose  it. 

TEST,  CHEMICAL  {testis,  a 
witness).  A  re-agont ;  a  sub- 
stance which,   being  added  to 
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another  substance,  tests  or  dis- 
tinguishes its  chemical  nature  or 
composition  by  changes  produced 
in  its  appearance  and  proper- 
ties. 

1.  Test-mixers.  Tall,  cylindrical 
bottles  for  preparing  test -acids, 
test-alkalies,  and  similar  solutions, 
by  the  dilution  of  strong  solutions 
to  others  of  a  fised  degree. 

2.  Test-papers  are  strips  of  paper 
impregnated  with  certain  re- 
agents, as  litmus  or  turmeric,  and 
used  by  chemists  for  detecting, 
and  so  testing,  the  presence  of 
certain  bodies.  If  a  substance  is 
acid,  blue  test-paper  will  imme- 
diately become  red,  when  dipped 
into  it ;  if  it  is  alkaline,  red  test- 
paper  will  become  blue  ;  if  it  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but 
neutral,  it  will  not  alter  any  test- 
paper. 

TE'STA.  A  shell.  The  shell 
of  the  Ostrea  eduUs,  or  Oyster. 

1.  Testa  praiparata.  Prepared 
Oyster-shell.  The  shell  is  to  be 
well  cleaned  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  treated  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chalk. 

2.  Testa,  in  Botany.  A  general 
collective  term  for  the  three  in- 
teguments of  the  seed,  from  their 
frequently  possessing  a  glossy, 
sliell-lilce  appearance.  The  term 
is  sometimes  limited  to  the  outer- 
most of  these  integuments,  the 
interior  being  called  the  endo- 
pleura,  the  intermediate  the  meso- 
sperm. 

3.  Testa  ovi.  Putamenovi.  Egg- 
shell.   See  Pellicula  ovi. 

TE'STIS  (literally,  a  witness, 
quasi  testis  virilitatis) .  Orchis. 
A  testicle;  the  designation  of  two 
glandular  bodies,  also  called  di- 
dymi,  situated  in  the  scrotum,  for 
secreting  the  seminal  fluid  in 
males. 

1.  Testes  muliehres.   A  former 


designation  of  the  ovaries  in 
women. 

2.  Of  the  Tuhercula  quadri- 
gemina  of  the  brain,  the  two  upper 
are  named  the  nates ;  the  two 
lower,  the  testes. 

3.  Testitis.  This  is  an  unclassi- 
cal  synonym  of  orchitis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  testis.  See 
Orchitis  and  Sarcocele. 

TESTU'DO.  Literally,  a  shell- 
crab,  or  tortoise.  A  term  under 
which  Vogel  has  described  a 
species  of  wen,  or  cyst,  contain- 
ing a  fluid  which  readily  hardens 
into  horn  or  nail;  also  called 
talpa. 

TETA'NICJi.  Spastica.  Agents 
which  augment  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles,  inducing  tetanus  or 
spasm,  as  strychnia,  &o. 

TE'TANUS  (reravos,  a  convul- 
sive tension  of  the  body,  by  which 
it  becomes  stiff  as  a  corpse).  This 
is  both  a  generic  and  a  specific 
term.  1.  Generically,  it  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  more  or  less 
violent  and  rigid  spasm  of  many 
or  all  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion.  2.  Specifically,  it  denotes 
the  straight  form  of  spasm,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  forward  (em- 
prosthotonos) ,  the  iackward  (opis- 
thotonos), and  the  sideward  (pleu- 
r othotonos) .  These  terms  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
See  also  Trisjnus  and  Locked  Jaw. 

1.  Tetanus,  centric  and  eccentric. 
In  the  former  there  are  signs  of 
disease  in  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membranes ;  in  the  latter  the 
disease  is  referred  to  some  remote 
irritation  conveyed  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  reflected  on  the 
muscles,  as  by  a  nerve  included 
in  a  ligature,  or  lacerated  in  a 
woiind. 

2.  Tetanus  or  trisnitis  infantum 
or  neonatorv.in.  A  disease  occur- 
ring more  especially  in  hot  cli- 
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mates  among  newly-born  infants, 
from  scanty  or  improper  food,  or 
from  ulceration  about  the  stump 
of  the  umbilical  cord ;  vulgarly 
known  by  the  absurd  name  of 
falling  of  the  jaiv. 

3.  Tetanus  is  also  divided  into 
traumatic,  or  that  arising  from  a 
wound,  which  is  also  occasionally 
called  symptomatic;  and  idiopa- 
thic, or  that  which  proceeds  from 
other  causes. 

_  4.  Puerperal  tetanus.  A  dis- 
tinction has  been  drawn,  in  the 
cases  of  newly-confined  or  nursing 
women,  between  te'tanie  or  hys- 
teric convidsions,  and  tetanos  or 
tetanic  convulsions.  Tetanic  is 
almost  invariably  a  benign  disease, 
and  very  rarely  fatal;  not  so 
tetanos ;  the  latter  has  never  been 
observed  except  in  close  con- 
nection with  parturition,  whereas 
the  former  has  been  observed 
during  gestation  or  after  many 
months  of  suckling. — Med.  Rec, 
1874,  p.  550. 

5.  Tetanus,  Bitter's.  A  form  of 
tetanus  occasionally  observed  in 
physiological  experiments  on 
muscle  and  nerve  at  the  making 
or  breaking  of  a  constant  current 
of  a  certain  intensity ;  it  is  pro- 
bably due  to  unusually  great  elec- 
trolytic changes  in  the  nerve. 

TETANY.  Tetanilla.  Tonic 
spasms  associated  with  tingling 
and  numbness  in  the  fingers  and 
toes,  in  severe  cases  spreading  to 
the  trunk-muscles. 

TE'TEAD.  Another  term  for 
tetr-atomic,  or  quadr-equivalent, 
applied  to  elements.  See  Ato- 
micity. 

TETRADYNA'MIA  (t 
four,  Suvanis,  power).  The  fif- 
teenth class  of  Linnceus's  system 
of  plants,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  six  stamens,  of  which 
fouraro  long,  two  short,  asinStock. 


TETEAGT'NIA  (rerpds,  four, 
yvvT],  female).  An  order  of  plants 
characterized  by  the  presence  of 
four  styles  in  the  flower. 

TETEA'NDRIA  (rerpds,  four, 
ai/-f]p,  male).  The  fourth  class 
of  plants  in  Linnasus's  system, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of 
four  stamens  of  equal  length.  See 
Didynamia.  _ 

TETRAPHA'RMACON  (rerpds, 
four,  (pdp/xaicov,  a  drug).  An  oint- 
ment comiDosed  of  four  ingre- 
dients, viz.  wax,  resin,  lard,  and 
pitch. — Brande. 

TETRA'STOMA  RENA'LE 
(rerpds,  four,  ffrSfia,  mouth).  A 
sterelminthous  parasitic  worm, 
infesting  the  tubes  of  the  kidney. 

TETTER.  "A  Saxon  word, 
signifying  a  tickling  or  itching 
scab;  synonymous  with  the 
French  word  dartre.  Popularly, 
the  term  is  applied  to  every  com- 
mon eruption  of  the  skin,  attended 
with  desquamation  and  itching. 
Compared  with  scall,  which  relates 
to  incrustation  resulting  from  the 
desiccation  of  an  exudative  secre- 
tion, tetter  would  signify  a  de- 
squamation of  cuticle,  such  as 
occurs  in  psoriasis  and  alphos." 
— E.  Wilson. 

THALAMIFLO'R.iE  (thalamus, 
a  bed,  yZos,  a  flower).  A  sub -class 
of  Exogenous  plants,  having  a 
calyx  and  corolla,  petals  distinct, 
and  stamens  hypogynous.  Every 
part  of  the  flower  springs  sepa- 
rately from  the  thalamus,  without 
contracting  cohesion  with  one 
another,  as  in  Ranunculaceaa. 

THA'LAMUS  (edAafxos,  thala- 
mus,  a  bed).  This  term,  as  well 
as  torus  and  receptacle,  is  applied, 
in  botany,  to  the  axis,  growing- 
point,  or  disc  on  which  the 
carpels  are  seated,  or  in  which 
they  are  embedded. 
THA'LAMUS  OF  THE  BRAIN 
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(6a,\afio?,  thalamus,  a  bed).  A 
term  applied  to  a  part  of  tlie 
brain  from  which  the  optic  nerve 
arises.  The  thalami  nervorum  op- 
ticorum  were  termed  by  Gall  the 
inferior  great  ganglia  of  the 
brain. 

THALLBI'OCHIN  (9aAAeic,  to 
flourish).  A  term  suggested  as 
preferable^o  clalleiochin,  by  which 
Brandos  ana  Leber  designated  the 
green  product  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  ammonia  on  quina. 

THA'LLIUM  {Ba\A6s,  a  green 
leaf).  A  new  metallic  element, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Crookes,  in  1861, 
by  means  of  spectrum-analysis,  in 
a  seleniferous  deposit  from  a  sul- 
phuric acid  chamber  at  Tilkerode, 
in  the  Harz  Mountains.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  its  producing  a 
remarkable  green  band  on  the 
spectrum,  suggestive  of  the  colour 
of  young  vegetation. 

THA'LLOGENS.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Lindley  to  those  flower- 
less  plants  which  have  no  axis  of 
growth.  They  include  all  the 
cryptogamia,  exceptiag  the  ferns 
and  mosses.  The  term  is  synony- 
mous with  ihallophyta. 

THALLO'PHYTA  (OaWos,  thal- 
lus,  (puTou,  a  plant).  A  class  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  composed  of 
cellular  tissue  only,  without  any 
distinction  of  stem  and  foliage,  as 
lichens,  algte,  and  fungi.  These 
are  also  called  thallogens. 

THA'LLUS  (flaWoj,  from  BdWu, 
to  be  luxuriant).  A  term  applied 
to  the  lobed  frond  of  lichens,  and 
to  the  bed  of  fibres  from  which 
many  fungi  arise.  The  term  is 
generally  employed  to  denote  the 
cellular  expansion  of  the  lower 
cryptogamous  plants,  which  are 
entirely  devoid  of  an  axis  of 
growth  or  distinct  foliage.  See 
Thallophyta. 

THE'A.    A  genus  of  plants  of 


the  order  Ternstromiaceae,  includ- 
ing Thea,  viridis,  or  green  tea ; 
Tkea  hohea,  or  black  tea ;  and 
Thea  Assamensis,  or  Assam  tea. 
See  Mate. 

Thein.  Metliyl-theohromine .  An 
organic  crystallizable  substance, 
obtained  by  Oudry  from  tea.  It 
is  identical  with  caffein. 

THEBA'INE.  Paramorphine. 
An  alkaloid  procured  from  opium. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of 
Thebes,  an  ancieut  city  of  Egypt, 
the  alkaloid  having  probably  been 
first  obtained  from  Egyptian 
opium. 

THE  BOL  ACTIO  ACID.  An 
acid  obtained  from  opium,  pos- 
sessing the  composition  of  lactic 
acid,  and  apparently  identical  with 
it. 

THE'CA  (0^7,  a  case).  1.  A 
term  commonly  aj)plied  to  the 
strong  fibrous  sheaths  in  which 
certain  soft  parts  of  the  body  are 
enclosed.  Hence  the  term  theca 
vertehralis  is  the  sheath  of  the 
dura  mater  in  which  the  spiual 
cord  is  enclosed.  2.  In  botany, 
the  term  theca  was  applied  by 
Grew  to  that  part  of  the  stamen 
which  contains  the  pollen  or  re- 
productive granules,  but  which  is 
now  called  tlie  anther.  The  term 
theca  is  also  applied  to  the  spo- 
rangium of  ferns,  to  the  urn  of 
mosses,  &c. 

THE'CAL ABSCESS.  ^eeWliit- 
low. 

THE'CA PHOEE  {OUv,  a  cap- 
sule, (pepai,  to  bear).  The  stalk 
upon  which  the  ovary  of  plants  is 
sometimes  seated.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  c/i/iiojj /lore,  podogynium, 
&c. 

THEDEN'S  BANDAGE.  A 
particular  bandage,  sometimes 
employed  in  brachial  aneur3-sm  ; 
it  begins  from  the  fingers,  and 
extends  gradually  to  the  axilla. 
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Scarpa  says  that  it  oiiglat  to  be 
called  the  bandacje  of  Genga. 

THEION  (fleTo./).  The  Greek 
term  for  sulphur  or  brimstone  : 
6iToi'  S,irvpoi>  is  sulphur  vivum,  or 
native  sulphur  ;  6e7ov  ■Keirvpai/x.epov 
is  prepared  sulphur.  See  Poly- 
theionic. 

_  THEIOTHE'RMIN.  The  name 
given  by  Monheim  to  an  organic 
substance  found  in  mineral  waters, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  con- 
fervals.    See  Zoogen. 

THE'LIUM ;  EPI-THELIUM, 
&c.  {drj\-q,  papilla,  mammilla,  a 
nipple).  The  term  thelium  is 
arbitrarily  assumed  to  mean  "a 
layer  or  layers  of  cells."  Epi- 
thelium is  then  considered  as  the 
"  thelium  "  of  free  surfaces,  and 
endo-thelium  as  the  "  thelium"  of 
internal  closed  spaces.  The  latter 
has  also  been  termed  pseudo- 
epithelium,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  real  epithelium  of  mucous 
membranes. 

1.  The  term  epithelida,  and 
especially  epithelia  (first  declen- 
sion), was  introduced  by  P.  Ruysch . 
Eeferring  to  the  red  part  of  the 
lip  (prolabium),  he  says,  "  I  can- 
not call  this  '  epidermis,'  seeing 
that  the  subjacent  tissue  is  not 
skin,  but  a  different  substratum 
covered  with  sensitive  (nervous) 
papillae,  which  are  finely  injected 
red."  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that,  as  the  cuticle  lies  on  papillse, 
he  will  call  it  Epithelida  or  Epi- 
thelia, from  tTTi,  upon,  and  eri^-f], 
"papilla"  or  "mammilla,"  and 
he  adds  that  for  the  same  reason 
he  calls  the  inside  coating  of  the 
cheeks  by  the  same  name. — 
Rnysch,  E.,  Thesaurus  Anatomicus, 
III.  No.  xxiii.  p.  16. 

2.  Hence  the  term  epithelia 
(changed  in  course  of  time  into 
epithelium,  just  as  platina  has 
become  platinum)  means   "  that 


which  covers  or  is  upon  a  papilla," 
and  consequently  endothelium 
means  that  ivliich  is  inside  a 
papilla,  and,  strangely  enough,  is 
applied  to  cells  coating  sui-faces  of 
which  one  great  characteristic  is 
that  they  are  devoid  of  papillae  ! 

3.  There  seems  to  be  something 
attractive  about  "thelium"  that 
tempts  writers  to  make  use  of  it. 
Already  endothelium  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  "  ectothelium,"  and 
probably  the  word  "thelium" 
will  become  a  histological  term- 
of -all-work,  with  as  many  prefixes 
as  there  are  kinds  of  cells. — Med. 
Rec,  ]874,  p.  434. 

4.  The  individual  characters 
and  arrangement  of  any  group  of 
cells  are  perhaps  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  the  terms  which  will 
be  found  at  page  248. 

THE'NAR  (fleVap).  Vola.  The 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  A  muscle  extending  the 
thumb. 

THENARD'S  BLUE.  A  pig- 
ment which  owes  its  delicate 
pale-blue  colour  to  cobalt. 

THEOBRO'MIN.  A  vegetable 
alkaloid  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Theobroma  cacao,  or  chocolate- 
nut.  It  corresponds  with  caffein. 
See  Cacao. 

THEOMA'NIA  (Seo's,  a  divinity, 
fiavla,  madness).  A  special  form 
of  monomania,  characterized  by 
impressions  of  close  and  mystical 
connection  with  the  Deity,  &c. 

THE'ORY ;  HYPO'THESIS. 
The  former  term  denotes  an  ex- 
position of  facts  and  phenomena 
which  are  previously  known,  but 
undetermined  in  their  relations; 
the  latter  term  denotes  the  as- 
sumption of  a  cause  for  facts  and 
phenomena  which  are  not  under- 
stood. Wo  speak  of  the  theory  of 
combustion  and  of  atomicity,  but 
of  the  hypothesis  of  Darwinism. 
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The  former  termmeans  sjpemZaiiow; 
the  latter,  supposition  or  conjec- 
ture. 

THERAPEU'TIC ;  ^  THERA- 
PE'IA  {dipa-wevTUCTj  /xedoSos  ;  Sepa- 
Trela,  from  Oepawevco,  to  take  care 
of).  Two  classical  terms  denoting 
medical  treatment,  or  that  branch 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  the 
discovery  and  application  of  re- 
medies to  the  treatment  of  disease. 
The  term  "  therapeutics  "  is  not 
less  unclassical  than  the  vulgar 
"  rheumatics." 

THE'RIACA.  Treacle  ;  the  un- 
crystallized  residue  of  the  refining 
of  sugar.  (The  term  Theriaca — 
BripiaicT],  sc.  auTidoTos — denoted  an 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  poison- 
ous animals  (Bripla) ;  hence  it  be- 
came the  "triacle"  of  old  Eng- 
lish writers,  afterwards  written 
"treacle.")    See  Antidote. 

THERIO'MA  {e-nplcofxa,  a  malig- 
nant sore,  from  Q-qpiuv,  dim.  of 
Bijp,  a  beast).  An  expressive  term 
for  a  malignant  ulcer.  Dioscorides 
uses  the  adjective  term  BripidSris, 
in  the  sense  of  malignant,  as 
applied  to  sores  and  ulcers. 

THERMiE  (eepfxri,  heat).  Hot 
baths  ;  baths  of  water  naturally 
hot,  as  distinguished  from  halnea, 
or  baths  made  hot  by  fire.  Hence 
the  expression  halnea  mineralia 
is  not  correct.  See  Balneum  and 
Bath. 

THERMAL  SPRINGS  {e4p/j.v, 
heat).  Springs  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  than 
that  of  the  mean  of  the  latitude 
in  which  they  are  situated.  They 
are  distinguished  into  the  viine- 
ralized  hot  and  the  unmineralized 
springs. 

THERMO-CATJ'TBRY  {Bep/iv, 
heat,  KavT-hpiov,  a  branding  iron). 
See  Cautery. 

THERMO-CHEMISTRT  {Oipm, 
heat).    That  branch  of  chemistry 


which  is  especially  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  evolution  and 
absorption  of  heat  during  che- 
mical reactions. 

THERMO-CHROSE  {B^pp^v. 
heat,  xpo'")  the  colour  of  a  thing). 
Heat-colour.  The  property  in 
virtue  of  which  particular  sub- 
stances select  particular  kinds  of 
heat  for  absorption,  and  other 
kinds  for  transmission ;  so  named 
by  Melloni  from  its  analogy  to 
colour  in  the  case  of  light. — Bes- 
charell. 

THERMO-DTNAMICS  {Oepfiv, 
heat,  Svi/a/jLis,  power).  Another 
name  for  the  Icinetic  theory  of  the 
nature  of  heat.    See  Heat. 

THE'RMO- ELECTRICITY 
(flepiUij,  heat).  A  term  applied  by 
Oersted  to  electricity  developed 
by  heat,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  usual  galvanic  apparatus, 
which  he  proposed  to  call  hydro- 
electricity. 

THERMO-GE'NIC  NERVES 
{Bep/xri,  heat,  jivvdaj,  to  produce). 
The  term  applied  by  Claude  Ber- 
nard to  certain  nerves  and  nerve 
tracts  connected  with  the  so- 
called  heat  centres  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  transmit  impulses 
which  regulate  the  temperature 
of  the  bodv. 

THERMO-GRAPH(ee>/i77,  h^at, 
ypa.(^w,  to  write).  An  instrument 
for  recording  the  variations  in 
height  of  the  mercurial  column 
in  a  thermometer,  and  therefore 
the  varying  temperature  through- 
out the  day. 

THERMO'LYSIS  (06>57,  heat, 
Xvo3,  to  decompose).  A  name 
recently  applied  by  Herr  F.  Mohr 
to  the  phenomena  of  decomposi- 
tion by  heat,  corresponding  with 
Electrolysis,  or  decomposition  by 
electricity.    See  Dissociation. 
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THERMO'METEE  (e^'p/iT),  heat, 
ixirpov,  a  measure).  Literally,  a 
measurer  of  heat ;  an  instrumeut 
for  comparing  the  degree  of  active 
heat  existing  in  other  bodies,  by- 
its  effect  in  expanding  a  column 
of  mercury. 

1.  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer. 
That  arrangement  of  the  scale  of 
the  instrument  in  which  the  space 
between  the  freezing  and  the  boil- 
ing points  of  water,  under  a 
medium  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  divided  into  180  parts, 
or  degrees,  the  freezing  being 
marked  32°,  and  the  boiling  212°. 
This  scale  was  adopted  by  Fah- 
renheit, because  he  supposed, 
erroneously,  that  32  of  those  divi- 
sions below  the  freezing  point  of 
water  (which  was  therefore  0  on 
his  scale)  was  theze?-o,  or  greatest 
degree  of  cold. 

2.  Centigrade  Thermometer .  This 


is  the  thermometer  of  Celsius, 
which  is  used  in  France,  and  is 
the  most  convenient  in  practice ; 
it  consists  in  that  arrangement  of 
the  scale  in  which  the  freezing 
point  is  marked  0,  or  zero;  and 
the  boiling  point  100. 

3.  Re'aumur's  Thermometer.  In 
this  scale  the  freezing  point  is 
marked  0,  or  zero,  and  the  boiling 
point  80°.  The  degrees  are  con- 
tinued of  the  same  size  below  and 
above  these  points,  those  below 
being  reckoned  negative. 

4.  These  diiferent  modes  of 
graduation  are  easily  convertible  : 
the  scale  of  Centigrade  is  reduced 
to  that  of  Fahrenheit  by  multiply- 
ing by  nine  and  dividing  by  five  ; 
that  of  Reaumur  to  that  of  Fah- 
renheit by  dividing  by  four  instead 
of  five  ;  or  that  of  Fahrenheit  to 
either  of  these,  by  reversing  the 
process.    Thus — 


C.  100°  X  9  =  900-^5  =  180 -f  32°  =  212°  F 
R.     80°  X  9  =  720  —  4  =  180  +  32°  =  212°  F. 

Or,  by  reversing  the  order — 


F.  212°  -  32  =  180  X  5  : 
F.    212°  -  32  =  180  X  4 : 


9004-9  =  100°  C. 
720 -H  9=   80°  R. 


THERMO'METER,  BRE- 
GUET'S.  A  metallic  thermometer 
constructed  by  M.  Breguet,  for 
temperatures  between  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  points  of  water, 
and  depending  for  its  operation 
on  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  different  solids 

THERMO'METER,  GHROMA'- 
TIC.  The  name  given  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  to  an  instrument 
consisting  of  several  rectangular 
plates  of  glass  placed  with  their 
surfaces  in  contact,  and  intended 
to  Tneasnre  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  (jf  the  glass  and 
of  any  body,  solid  or  fluid,  which 
may  be  applied  to  it.    The  tem- 


perature induced  in  the  glass 
must,  however,  be  below  that  at 
which  the  latter  would  become 
red-hot. 

THERMO'METER  OP  CON"- 
TACT.  An  instrument  contrived 
by  M.  Fourier  for  investigating 
the  conducting  powers  of  bodies. 
By  means  of  this  instrument  he 
ascertained  tbat  when  several 
discs  of  different  conducting  sub- 
stances are  submitted  to  it,  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged 
causes  a  material  difference  in 
the  conducting  power  of  the  ag- 
gregates. 

THERMO'METRT  (e^p/xv,  heat, 
("ET/jeo),  to  Measure).    The  mea- 
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suring  of  temperature ;  the  as- 
certaining, in  medical  and  surgical 
practice,  of  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  temperature  conse- 
quent on  disease,  wounds,  &c.,  as 
a  guide  to  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

THE'RMO-MU'LTIPLIER. 
Thermopile.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Mellonifor  investigating 
the  phenomena  of  radiant  heat. 
It  consists  of  an  arrangement  of 
thirty  pairs  of  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony bars  contained  in  a  brass 
cylinder,  and  having  the  wires 
from  its  poles  connected  with  an 
extremely  delicate  magnetic  gal- 
vanometer. 

THERMO-PHONE  {eipun,  heat, 
(buv-fi,  a  voice  or  sound) .  A  curved 
bar  of  copper,  heated,  and  placed 
with  its  convex  surface  on  a  ring 
of  lead  resting  on  a  sounding 
board  ;  the  bar  will  then  vibrate 
and  produce  musical  sounds. 

THE'RMOSCOPE  (e^pfi-n,  heat, 
(TKOTreai,  to  observe).  The  name 
of  a  particular  kind  of  thermo- 
meter, which  shows  or  emhibits  the 
changes  of  heat  to  the  eye.  So, 
pyroscope  is  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  pyrometer. 

THE'RMOSTAT  (0e>»!,  heat, 
"(TT-nixi,  to  fix).  Heat-governor; 
a  self-acting  apparatus  for  regu- 
lating temperature  in  the  various 
processes  of  vaporization,  distil- 
lation, &c.,  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  unequal  expansion 
of  metals  by  heat. 

THERMOSY'STATIO;  A- 
THERMOSY'STATIC  (06>77,heat, 
o-vaTUTLKoSy  drawing  together). 
Terms  employed  by  M.  Calli- 
burces  to  express  the  influence  of 
heat  upon  the  nniscles  of  organic 
life  and  the  striated  muscles,  re- 
spectively, the  influencQ  being 
direct  in  the  former,  but  not  so  iu 
the  latter. 


THEWS.  A  term  originally 
applied  to  the  qualities  of  tiie 
mind  and  disposition,  but  latterly 
to  the  nervous  and  muscular 
vigour. 

THIACE'TIC  ACID  (Ouov,  sul- 
phur). An  acid  formed  by  dis- 
tilling pentasulphide  of  phosphorus 
with  fused  acetate  of  soda. 

THIO'NIC  (eeToi/,  sulphur).  A 
term  employed  by  chemists  to 
designate  certain  compounds  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen.  Lavoisier's 
nomenclature  provides  sulphurous, 
sulphuric,  hyposulphurous,  and 
hyposulphuric  acids.  Here  the 
new  term  is  introduced,  and  we 
have — ■ 

Hyposulphurous  acid  or  Thio- 

sulphuric  acid.  H2S,03. 
Hyposulphuric  acid  or  Bi-thionic 

acid.  HjS.jOg. 
Sulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid 

or  Tri-thionic  acid.  Jl^S^Og. 
Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric 

acid   or    Tetra-thionic  acid. 

H„S,0„. 

Trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric 
acid  or  Penta-thionic  acid. 
H„S,do. 

This  nomenclature  is  unwieldy 
enough.  The  sy7nl>olical  notation 
of  the  compounds  is,  however, 
beautifully  simple. 

THIOND'RIC  ACID  (e^lov,  sul- 
phur, and  wic).  An  acid  formed 
by  adding  sulphite  of  ammonia  to 
a  solution  of  alloxan. 

THIOSI'NNAMINE  (eeTo;/,  sul- 
phur). Rhodalline.  A  bitter, 
crystalline,  organic  base,  procured 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oil 
of  mustard.    See  Sinnamine. 

THIRD  INTENTION.  The  term 
given  to  the  healing  of  a  wound 
when  two  granulating  surfaces 
coming  iu.  contact  unite  to- 
gether. 

THORACOCENTE'SIS  {ed-pal 
OiipaKos,  the  thorax,  Kivrriais,  the 
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act  of  pnncturing).  The  opera- 
tion of  puncturinof  the  thorax. 

THORACOPAGUS  (Scipaf,  ed>. 
paKos,  the  thorax,  Trdyos,  ir-fiyi/u/xi, 
fast,  firm).  A  foetal  monster  con- 
sisting of  two  foetuses  which 
coalesce  at  the  thorax. 

THO'RAX (Scipal) .  The  chest; 
or  that  cavity  of  the  body  which 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs. 
See  Chest. 

Thoracic  duct.  The  great  trunk 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  and  lying  in  front 
of  the  back-bone.    See  Ductus. 

THORI'NUM.  Thorium.  A 
very  rare  metal  obtained  from  a 
black  mineral,  called  thorite,  and 
named  from  the  Scandinavian 
deity  Thor .  Thorina  is  considere  d 
to  be  a  protoxide  of  thorinum. 

THORN-APPLES.  The  fruits 
of  two  species  of  Datura,  employed 
in  various  countries  as  narcotic 
agents. 

THORNS  IN  PLANTS.  Cus- 
pides.  These  are  twigs  imperfectly 
developed,  which  lose  their  power 
of  extension,  and  terminate  in  a 
sharp  point.  Sometimes  they  bear 
leaves,  as  in  the  sloe  and  the 
hawthorn.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  spines,  which 
are  metamorphosed  leaves 

THRAU'SMA ;  THRAU'MA 
(8pava-fj.a,  Bpav/xa,  from  Bpavai,  to 
break  in  pieces).  That  which  is 
broken;  a  dry  scall.  ^schylus 
uses  the  word  Bpavixara,  metapho- 
rically, in  the  sense  of  enough  to 
break  one's  heart. 

THREAD  WORM.  See  Oxyuris 
vcrndcularis. 

THRIDA'CIUM.  French  Lac- 
iticarium.  Extract  of  lettuce, 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice 
expressed  from  the  stalks  of  the 
lettuce  in  the  flowering  season. 

TUROMBO'SIS    {ep6ix0ooats,  a 
becoming  curdled).    The  process  1 


■  of  the  formation  of  thrombi,  or 
clots,  in  the  organs  of  circulation. 
The  term  denotes  local  coagula- 
tion, and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  embolism,  which  denotes  the 
conveyance  of  coagnla  from  a 
distance.  The  coagulum,  which 
is  usually  fibrinous,  is  known  as 
an  autochthonous  clot  or  thrombus. 
See  Impactio. 

THRO'MBUS  (ep6fxl3os,  coagu- 
lated blood).  A  clot  of  blood. 
Also,  a  tumor,  formed  by  a  col- 
lection of  extravasated,  coagulated 
blood  under  the  integuments  after 
bleeding.  When  not  considerable, 
it  is  generally  termed  ecchy  mosis. 

r/irom6'i  have  been  distinguished 
into  the  red  and  the  tuhite.  The 
former  are  produced  by  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  within  the 
vessels;  the  latter  would  form 
the  deposition  and  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles. 

THRUSH.  The  popular  name 
for  Aphthw.  The  vesicles  of  this 
disease  have  been  called  by  some 
writers  "  little  white  specks,"  little 
white  "specks  or  sloughs,"  or 
merely  "  a  white  fur,"  from  their 
attending  only  to  the  ultimate 
state  of  the  eruption.  The  term 
thrush  is  perhaps  derived  "from 
thrust,  a  breaking  out ;"  perhaps 
merely  a  throw  or  i/n-oe.  See 
Aphtha},  and  Oidium  albicans. 

THUS  (0ua),  to  sacrifice).  Prank- 
incense  ;  or  the  abietis  resina  of 
the  pharmacopoeia.  Thtis  prwpa- 
ratum  is  frankincense  purified  by 
being  boiled  in  water  until  it 
melts,  and  strained  through  a 
hair-sieve. 

Thus  Americanum.  Common 
Frankincense.  The  concrete  tur- 
pentine of  Pinus  Ta3da,  the  Frank- 
incense-pine, and  Pinus  Palus- 
tris,  the  Swamp-pine.  From  the 
Southern  S  tates  of  North  America 
3  A 
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THY'MION  {evfj.iov,_  the  same 
as  Bi/xos,  thyme  ;  Latin,  tlvymus). 
1.  A  warty  excrescence,  so  called 
from  its  likeness  to  a  bunch  of 
thyme-flower.  2.  A  glandular  sub- 
stance in  the  chest  of  young 
animals,  in  calves  the  sweetbread. 
—  Galen. 

THYMIO'SIS  (ev/xiov,  a  large 
wart).  A  name  given  by  Swediaur 
to  frambcesia,  arranged  by  him 
under  the  division  of  cachectic 
ulcers. 

THY'MOL.  Thymic  Acid.  A  com- 
pound derived  from  oil  of  thyme, 
and  capable  of  being  advantage- 
ously substituted,  as  a  disinfectant, 
for  carbolic  acid  or  creasote. 

THYMUS  GLAND  {ei/j.os,  akind 
of  onion).  A  glandular -looking 
substance  situated  behind  the 
sternum,  in  the  superior  medias- 
tinum, and  overlying  the  large 
vessels  and  pericardium.  It  is  of 
considerable  size  in  the  embryo 
and  the  infant,  decreases  with 
age,  and  disappears  in  the  adult. 
In  the  calf  and  the  lamb  it  is  called 
the  sweetbread. 

THY'REO-  {evpeos,  a  shield). 
Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  parts  attached  to  the 
thyreoid  (elSos,  likeness)  or  shield- 
like cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

1.  Thyreo-arytcenoideus.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  thyroid 
and  inserted  into  the  arytsonoid 
cartilage.    It  widens  the  glottis. 

2.  Thyreo-epiglottideus.  Aumscle 
arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  inserted  into  tbe  side  of  the 
epiglottis.  It  has  been  divided 
by  Albinus  into  the  major  and  the 
minor. 

3.  Thyreo-hyoideus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  inserted  into  the  os  hyoides. 
It  brings  the  larynx  and  hyoid 
bone  towards  each  other. 

4.  Thyreo-phanjnrjous.     A  de- 


signation of  the  constrictor  in- 
ferior muscle,  from  its  arising 
from  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

5.  Thyreo-staphylinus.  A  de- 
signation of  thepalato-pharyngeus 
muscle,  from  its  origin  and  in- 
sertion. 

THY'ROID  BODY.  A  body 
composed  of  two  oval  lobes,  which 
are  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  trachea,  and  are  connected 
together  by  means  of  an  isthmus, 
which  crosses  its  upper  rings.  It 
is  commonly  called  the  thyroid 
gland,  but  improperly  so,  as  it  has 
no  excretory  duct.  It  is  the  seat 
of  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

1.  Thyroid  cartilage.  The  shield- 
like  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  con- 
sisting of  a  broad  plate  of  gristle, 
projecting  forward,  and  popularly 
known  by  the  name  "  Adam's 
apple." 

2.  Thyroid  axis.  A  short  trunk 
arising  from  the  front  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery. 

3.  Thyroiditis.  Inflammation  of 
the  thyroid  body. 

4.  Thyroide'ctomy  (eKrefiva),  to 
cut  out).  Esstirpation  of  the 
thyroid  body. 

THYRO'TOMY  (thyroid,  and 
renvoi,  to  cut).  Incision  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  for  the  removal 
of  laryngeal  growths. 

THYRSUS  {eipaos,  the  Bacchic 
thyrsus).  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence, consisting  of  a  compact 
panicle,  the  middle  branches  of 
which  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  apes  or  base,  as  in  lilac, 
privet,  and  horse-chestnut. 

TI'BIA.  Literally,  a  flute  or 
pipe.  The  shin-bone;  or  the 
great  bone  of  the  leg,  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  pipe, 
the  upper  part  representing  the 
expanded  or  trumpet-like  end, 
the  lower  part  the  flute  end  of 
the  pipe. 
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Tibialis.  The  name  of  two 
muscles  of  the  tibia,  the  anticits 
or  flexor,  and  the  posticus  or  ex- 
tensor tarsi  tibialis. 

TIC.  1.  A  sound  expressive  of 
the  action  it  imports;  derived 
from  the  pungent  stroke  of  pain, 
resembling  the  bite  of  an  insect, 
or  from  the  sound  made  by  horses, 
which  bite  the  manger  when 
thus  affected.  2.  According  to 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  the 
word  Tic  is  said  to  mean,  first,  a 
vicious  trick  that  horses  have  of 
biting  the  manger  ;  and  secondly, 
"  a  sort  of  convulsive  movement,  to 
which  some  persons  are  subject." 
These  twitchings  not  being  accom- 
panied with  pain,  the  epithet 
"  douloureux"  was  added  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  neuralgia  from 
every  other  sort. 

1.  Tic  Douloureux.  An  affec- 
tion of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
the  nerves  of  sensation  in  the 
face;  it  may  have  its  seat  in 
other  sentient  nerves.  It  is  the 
trismus  dolorificus  of  Sauvages. 
See  Neuralgia. 

2.  Besides  this  form  of  tic, 
there  is  another,  which,  in  the 
face,  is  an  affection  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves,  or  the  nerves  of 
expression  :  on  being  excited,  the 
face  of  the  patient  is  variously 
and  spasmodically  drawn  on  oue 
side,  without  pain.  It  seems  to 
be  occasioned  sometimes  by  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

_  3.  Etymolorjij.  Dr.  Good  con- 
sidered the  word  tic  to  bo  a  case 
of  onomatopoeia,  or  sound  expres- 
Bive  of  the  action  it  imports.  The 
"  tic  doloureux"  is  called  "  dolor 
crucians  faciei,"  by  Fothergill ; 
"  trismus  maxillaris"  and  "tris- 
mus dolorificus,"  by  Sauvages; 
"prosopalgia,"  by  Swcdiaur; 
"neuralgia  faciei,"  by  Good; 
"  autalgia  dolorosa,"  by  Young. 

3  A 


TICK  (tique,  Fr.).  The  name 
of  a  variety  of  Acaridse,  consti- 
tuting the  Bicinites  of  Latreille. 
The  term  is,  however,  popularly 
applied  to  the  acarus  scabiei,  or 
itch-mite,  found  under  the  skin 
in  the  pustules  of  a  well-known 
cutaneous  disease. 

TI'GLII  OLEUM.  Oil  expres- 
sed from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton 
Uglium,  a  Euphorbiaceous  plant, 
indigenous  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  seeds  are  known  under  the 
names  grana  Molucca,  tiglii  grana, 
and  grana  tiglia  ;  their  acrid  prin- 
ciple is  called  tiglin.  The  wood 
of  the  plant  is  termed  xt^wwrn 
pavanoe. 

TI'MBONINE.  Analkaloidpro- 
ciu-ed  from  Timbo  root,  the  root 
of  Paulinia  pinnata,  used  as  a 
poultice  in  Brazil  in  affections 
of  the  liver. — Ph.  Journal. 

TIMBRE.  A  French  term  for 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  applied 
to  a  peculiar  sound  of  the  voice, 
"each  syllable  being  accom- 
panied with  a  soft  murmur  which 
prolongs  the  true  laryngeal  sound, 
and  sui-rounds  it  with  a  kind  of 
sonorous  shadow.  The  sound 
'  ouvouvou  '  (pronounced  accor- 
ding to  the  French  language),  in 
a  very  low  tone,  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  this  whispering  noise." — 
Dr.  Devalz. 

TIME.  A  term  in  phrenology 
indicative  of  the  faculty  which 
conceives  the  duration  of  phe- 
nomena, their  siuiultaneousness 
orsuccession.  Its  organ  is  placed 
by  phrenologists  above  the  middle 
of  the  eye-brow. 

TIN".  Stannum.  A  wliite  metal, 
found  in  its  purest  condition  in 
Malacca,  and  in  its  greatest  quan- 
tity in  Cornwall.  It  was  known 
to  the  Ancients  by  the  name  kas- 
sitcros,  from  the  British  Kassi- 
teridcs.    The  Alchetnists  called 
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it  Jove  or  Jupiter.  See  Stan- 
num. 

1.  Granulated  tin.  Grain-tin; 
prepared  by  fusing  the  metal  and 
pouring  it  into  cold  water.  It  is 
now  introduced  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Tin-foil  (folium,  a  leaf). 
Leaf -tin;  an  alloy  composed 
chiefly  of  tin,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  lead,  sold  in  the  form  of 
a  leaf  of  about  the  1-lOOOth  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

TI'NO^  OS  {thica,  a  tench). 
Mtiseau  cle  tanclie.  The  tench's 
mouth :  a  designation  of  the  os 
uteri,  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  tench's  month. 

TI'NGAL.  Crude  boras,  as  it 
is  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
in  yellow  greasy  crystals.  When 
purified,  it  constitutes  the  refined 
borax  of  commerce. 

TINCTU'EA  {tingere,  to  tinge). 
A  solution  of  certain  principles 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  in 
alcohol,  proof-spirit,  or  spirit  of 
greater  or  less  density.  Thus, 
there  are  alcoholic  tinctures,  ethe- 
real tiuctures,  medicated  wines, 
and,  when  distillation  is  employed 
to  aid  the  extraction,  particularly 
of  volatile  oils,  the  result  is  termed 
a  spirit,  as  of  rosemary.  Tinc- 
tures are  termed  simple,  when 
one  substance  only  is  submitted 
to  the  solvent ;  compound,  when 
two  or  more  are  employed. 

TI'NEA.  Any  gnawing  worm  ; 
a  moth,  or  wood-worm.  This  is 
one  of  those  words  which,  like 
psoriasis  and  porrigo,  have  wan- 
dered in  search  of  a  meaning.  For 
instance  — 

1.  In  Tinea  [lactea,  we  have  the 
Eczema  infantile,  crusta  lactea, 
or  milk-crust  of  infants,  when 
the  thick  crust  forms  upon  the 
lioad  ;  in  tinea  mucosa,  the  same 
disease   with  its  muco-puruleut 


secretion  ;  in  tinea  granulata,  the 
same  disease,  again,  with  its  bro- 
ken mortar-like  crusts ;  in  tinea 
farfaracea,  once  more,  the  same 
disease  with  its  furfuraceous  des- 
quamation. 

2.  In  Tinea  amiantacea  and  por- 
rigo asbestina  of  Alibert,  we  have 
the  Eczema  capitis,  when  the 
hairs,  encrusted  by  the  ichorous 
secretion,  present  the  apj)earance 
of  asbestos,  the  dried  sheaths 
resembling  the  "pellicles  that 
envelojje  the  sprouting  featbers 
of  young  birds." 

3.  Tinea  favosa,  lupinosa,  and 
ma,ligna,  we  have  different  stages 
of  Eavus,  the  crusted  or  honey- 
comb ringworm. 

4.  In  Tinea  capitis,  nummularis, 
and  tonsura7is,  we  have  so  many 
phases  of  Trichosis  furfuracea, 
the  common  or  scurfy  ringworm. 

5.  Eecently,  Dr.  Tilbury  Eos 
has  suggested  that  the  woi-d  Tinea 
be  used  in  a  generic  sense  ito 
signify  the  group  of  parasitic  dis- 
eases in  which  the  lesion  of  the 
hairs  and  epithelium  is  pathogno- 
monic; "it  being  understood  that 
Tinea  is  composed  of  a  specific 
state  of  soil  (debility),  a  fungus, 
and  the  lesion  produced  by  that 
fungus." 

TI'NEA  UNGU'ITJM  {iinea,  a,ny 
gnawing  worm,  ung^ds,  a  nail) . 
Erosion  of  the  nails. 

TINNI'TUS  AU'EIDM  {tinnire, 
to  tinkle,  as  metals).  Ringing  in 
the  ears,  generally  owing  to  some 
disordered  state  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  and,  perhaps,  analogous  to 
the  flashes  of  light  sometimes  per- 
ceptible in  disordered  states  of 
the  retina. 

Tl'SAN  DE  FELTZ.  A  remedy 
sometimes  used  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases ;  prepared  from  sarsaparilla, 
crude  antimony,  and  isinglass. 

TISSUES,    ANIMAL  {tissue, 


T 

Fr.  anything  intei-woven).  Tela. 
A  general  term  for  the  web-like 
textures  which  constitute  the 
elementary  structures  of  the 
animal  body. 

1.  Cellular  tissue.  A  former 
designation  of  what  is  now  more 
correctly  described  as  ateolar, 
conuectiTB,  or  filamentous  tissue. 

2.  Adipose  tissue.  A  variety  of 
the  precedins:  tissue,  constituting 
a  reservoir  for  the  deposition  of 
adeps  or  fat.    See  Tela  adiposa. 

3.  Reticular  tissue.  A  variety 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  in  which 
the  cellules  are  larger,  and  the 
laminsB  and  fibres  by  which  they 
are  bounded  much  thinner  and 
more  delicate. 

4.  Fibrou.<i  tissue.  This  tissue, 
the  basis  of  which  is  condensed 
cellular  tissue,  consists  of  the 
membrane  which  covers  the  bones 
and  cartilages  (the  periosteum 
and  the  perichondrium) ;  of  the 
muscular  aponeuroses  or  fascite  ; 
of  the  membrane  which  envelopes 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  of  the 
tunica  sclerotica  ;  of  the  pericar- 
dium ,  of  ligaments,  tendons,  &c. 
All  these  parts,  though  apparently 
independent  of  one  another,  are 
closely  connected  together,  and 
form  a  peculiar  system. 

5.  Compact  tissue.  A  tissue 
formed  by  fibres  placed  so  close 
together  as  to  leave  no  intervals  ; 
it  exists  at  the  surface  of  bones, 
and  forms  tlie  walls  of  the  various 
apertures  and  canals  which  may 
occur  in  them.  The  bones  of  the 
skull  consist  of  cellular  tissue, 
called  diploii or  medituUiiMn,  placed 
between  two  thin  tables  of  com- 
pact tissue. 

6.  Adventitious  or  accidental 
tissue.  A  morbid  production  in 
general,  either  of  entirely  new 
formation,  or  resembling  any  of 
the  natural  tissues  of  the  body. 
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TISSUES,  VEGETABLE  (tis- 
su,e,  Fr.  for  anything  interwoven). 
A  general  term  for  the  web-like 
testures  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  vegetable  structures. 
These  are  membrane  and  fibre,  and 
the  variety  of  forms  presented  by 
combinations  of  these  substances 
have  been  expressed  in  various 
terms  by  vegetable  anatomists. 

1.  Cellular  tissue.  Tissue  com- 
posed of  membrane  in  the  form 
of  cells  whose  length  does  not 
greatly  exceed  their  breadth. 
This  is  also  called  utricular  and 
vesicular  tissue ;  tela  cellulpsa  by 
Link  ;  and  parenchyma  by  Lindley 
and  others.  It  constitutes  the 
entire  substance  of  thallogens, 
which  are  hence  called  cellulares, 
or  cellular  plants. 

The  special  varieties  of  cellular 
tissue  are  named  from  their 
forms,  as  cubical;  columnar,  in- 
cluding the  cylindrical  and  the 
prismatical ;  dodecahedral,  the 
natural  form  of  the  cells  when 
they  are  of  equal  size  and  esei't 
equal  pressure  on  one  another, 
the  transverse  section  presenting 
a  hexagonal  form  ;  stellated,  or 
star-like  ;  tabulated ,  conical,  oval, 
fusiform,  sinuous,  branched,  &c. 

2.  Fibro-cellula.r  tiss^ie.  Tissue 
composed  of  cells,  in  the  inside 
of  which  fibres  are  generated. 
This  is  also  called  inenchyma,  and 
is  distinguished  into  two  kinds, 
viz.  the  r/eniune,  in  which  the 
fibre  is  distinctly  marked  on  the 
inside  of  the  coll;  and  the  spu- 
rious, in  which  the  fibre,  either 
by  absorption  or  union  of  its 
various  parts,  forms  rings,  bars, 
dots,  and  other  appearances  on 
the  sides  of  the  cell.  The  spu- 
rious form,  accordingly,  includos 
the  porous  and  dotted,  cells  of 
many  writers,  the  colluliB  porosaa 
and  puuctatce  of  Link. 
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3.  Botlirenchyvia  (p.  96).  The 
name  of  a  tissue  forming  a  tran- 
sition link  from  porous  cells  to 
porous  tuhes ;  it  consists  of  trun- 
cated porous  cells  placed  upon  one 
another  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder, 
which  becomes  a  tube  by  the  ab- 
sorption or  removal  of  the  cellular 
partitions.  To  porous  vascular 
tissue,  of  which  the  partition  or 
union  of  the  cells  is  not  visible, 
Lindley  applied  the  term  con- 
tinuous bothrenchyma ;  in  cases 
in  which  the  poiuts  of  union  are 
evident,  he  used  the  term  arti- 
culated bothrenchyma. 

4.  Vascular  or  Tubular  tissue. 
Tissue  composed  of  cylindrical 
tubes  of  membrane,  continuous,  or 
overlapping  one  another  at  their 
ends.  It  is  distinguished  into 
two  kinds,  viz.  pleurenchyma, 
woody  tissue,  or  vasa  fibrosa  of 
Link,  in  which  the  sides  of  the 
tubes  are  thickened  and  taper  to 
each  end ;  and  cinenchyma,  or 
laticiferous  tissue,  in  which  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  anastomose 
and  convey  a  peculiar  fluid  called 
latex.  By  older  writers,  these 
tubes  were  termed  vasa  propria 
or  peculiaria;  by  Link,  vasa  opo- 
phora. 

5.  Fihro-vascular  tissue.  Tissue 
composed  of  tubes,  in  the  inside 
of  which  one  or  more  spiral 
fibres  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
developed.  This  tissue  is  termed 
trachenchyma  (p.  730)  ;  by  Link 
it  was  called  vasa  spiroidea.  The 
same  writer  distinguishes  this 
tissue  as  genuine  and  spurious  : — 

a.  The  genuine  fibro-vascular 
tissue  includes  all  those  vessels 
which  possess  perfect  fibres. 
These  are,  1,  the  spiral  vessel,  in 
which  one  or  more  fibres  run 
continuously  along  its  sides  from 
one  end  to  the  other ;  2,  the 
annular  vessel  or  duct,  consisting 


of  tubes  with  perfect  rings  of 
fibre  on  their  sides,  arising  from 
interruption  of  the  spires  and 
union  of  the  broken  ends;  and  3, 
moniliform  vessels,  in  which  there 
are  successive  dilatations  and 
contractions  of  the  tubes,  and  a 
perfect  spiral  fibre  in  their  in- 
side. 

b.  The  spurious  fibro-vascular 
tissue  includes  the  following 
forms : — 1,  scalarifonn  vessels,  con- 
sisting of  tubes  mostly  prisma- 
tical,  with  spots  on  their  walls 
resembling  bars  or  straps,  ar- 
ranged one  above  another  in  a 
ladder-lilce  form  ;  2,  porous  vessels, 
or  tubes  with  bright  spots  upon 
their  walls,  constituting  the 
"  continuous  bothrenchyma"  of 
Lindley ;  and  3,  dotted  vessels, 
which,  like  the  dotted  cells,  have 
dark  spots  on  the  inside  of  their 
membranous  walls,  with  a  circle 
around  each  spot.  This  is  called 
glandular  woody  tissue,  and  was 
specially  termed  by  Meyen  pro- 
senchyma. 

TITA'NIUM  (rlravos,  calx).  A 
metal  which,  in  the  form  of  per- 
oxide, or  titanic  acid,  constitutes 
several  minerals,  as  menachanite, 
iserine,  &c. 

TITHON'ICITY.  Another 
term  for  Actinism,  derived  from  the 
classical  name  Tithonus,  the  hus- 
band of  Aurora.  See  Actinism. 
_  TITILLA'TION  (titillare,  to 
tickle).  The  act  of  tickling  by 
passing  a  feather  lightly  over  the 
surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  reflex  movements. 

TITRA'TION  (titre,  Fr.  stan- 
dard). Volwnet7-ic  analysis.  The 
chemical  process  of  analysis  by 
means  of  standard  solutions.  See 
Ayialysis. 

TITUBA'TIO  (titubare,  to  stag- 
ger).   Fidgets.    General  restless- 
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ness,  accompanied  with  a  per- 
petual desire  of  changing  the 
position. 

TOADSTOOLS,  Fiingj,  vene- 
nati.  Poisonous  fungi ;  these 
include  all  the  species  of  Amanita, 
a  sub-genus  of  Agaricus.  See 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  article 
Poisons. 

TOCO'LOGT  (to'koj,  a  birth, 
\6yos,  an  account).  A  Greek 
term,  sometimes  used,  synony- 
mously with  the  Latin  ohstetrics, 
to  denote  the  branch  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  parturition. 

TO 'DDT.  Palai-wine;  pre- 
pared by  fermentation,  from  the 
sugar  of  the  Cocos  nucifera,  or 
Cocoa-nut  palm. 

TOILB  PKE'PAEE'E  ^A  LA 
CIRE.  A  blistering  plaster  em- 
ployed by  the  French,  and  pre- 
pared by  spreading  on  cloth  eight 
parts  of  white  wax,  four  parts  of 
olive-oil,  and  one  part  of  turpen- 
tine.— Henry  and  Gidhourt. 

TOLERANCE  OF  REMEDIES 
(tolerare,  to  endure).  The  power 
of  bearing  a  remedy ;  the  power 
possessed  by  diseased  persons  of 
supporting  doses  of  medicines 
which  would,  perhaps,  be  intoler- 
able in  a  state  of  health. 

-TOM,  -TOME',  -TO'MIA, 
-TO'MY  {toijAi,  section,  from 
T€fj.fco,  to  cut).  Terminations  of 
words  denoting  incision,  as  in  a- 
tom,  that  which  cannot  be  cut ; 
cysti-iowie,  njm-pho-tomia,  ana- 
lomy,  &c. 

TOMBAC.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  a  species  of  brass. 
White  tombac  includes  the  addi- 
tion of  arsenic. 

TOMENTOSE  (tomentum,  stuff- 
ing for  cushions,  &c.).  A  botan- 
ical term  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  covered  with  long  matted 
hairs. 

TOME  NTUM  CE'REBRI 


(tomentum,  stuffing  for  cushions, 
&c.).  The  name  given  to  nu- 
merous minute,  straight  vessels, 
given  oflF  by  the  pia  mater  to  the 
grey  substance  of  the  cerebrum. 

TONGA.  An  intoxicating  be- 
verage, made  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Andes  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Datura  sang^iinea,  or  Red  Thorn- 
apple.  By  the  use  of  this  drink 
they  believe  they  are  brought 
into  communication  with  the 
spirits  of  their  forefathers. 

TONGUE.  Lingua.  A  muscu- 
lar organ  devoted  to  the  functions 
of  taste,  deglutition,  and  articu- 
lation.   See  Papilla. 

TONGUE-TIE.  Lingua  frenata. 
An  affection  in  which  the  frssnum 
linguEB  is  shorter  than  usual,  con- 
fining the  apex  of  the  tongue  to 
the  lower  jaw. 

TONIC  SPASM  {tSvos,  tone). 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  that 
form  of  spasm  in  which  the  con- 
tracted fibres  remain  for  a  long- 
time rigid,  as  in  tetanus. 

TONI'CITY.  A  property  of 
the  muscles,  distinct  from  the 
true  or  Hallerian  irritability,  and 
probably  dependent  on  an  action 
of  their  nerves  and  the  nervous 
centres;  by  this  power  of  the  dila- 
tors of  the  larynx  this  organ  is 
kept  open,  whereas  it  becomes  par- 
tially closed  on  dividing  the  recur- 
rent nerves;  by  this  power  the  face 
is  symmetrical,  whereas  it  becomes 
distorted,  when  the  seventh  nerve 
on  one  side  is  jDaralyzed ;  by  this 
power  the  siDhincters  are  kept 
closed,  &c. 

The  term  tonicity  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  elasticity,  to 
denote  this  property  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre. 

TONE  OF  ARTERIES.  The 
permanent  constriction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  arterial 
wall,  this  constriction  varies  from 
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time  to  time,  being  governed  by 
the  vasomotor  and  vaso  dilator 
nerves. 

TO'NICS  (t6vo,,  tone,  from 
Tslvai,  to  stretch).  Analeptics. 
Medicines  which  restore  the  ten- 
sion and  vigour  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  when  it  is  weakened  and 
relaxed. 

TONO'METRT  {t6vos,  tone, 
jUETpeio,  to  measure) .  A  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  intra- 
ocular pressure  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a  tonometer. 

TO'NSILS  {tonsillce).  The  two 
round  globular  bodies  situated 
between  the  pillars  of  the  velum 
palati.  They  are  called,  from 
their  shape,  amygdalce  or  al- 
monds. 

1.  Tonsillitis.  An  unclassical 
term  for  inflammation  of  one  or 
both  of  the  tonsils.  Amygdalitis  is 
a  correct  Greekterm.  Other  syno- 
nyms are  inflammatio  tonsillarum, 
cynanche  tonsillaris,  inflammatory 
sore  throat,  quinsy,  &c. 

2.  TonsillcB  intumescentes.  En- 
larged tonsils.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  tonsils. 

TOOTH-EASH.  The  popular 
designation  of  the  Strophulus  con- 
fertus,  from  its  occurring  from 
the  irritation  of  teething. 

TO'PHUS  (to</)os,  a  crumbling 
gravel-stone).  A  swelling  which 
particularly  afifects  a  bone,  or  the 
periosteum;  a  chalk-stone,  de- 
posited in  diflerent  structures,  in 
gout.  Tophus  or  tofus  is  the  Latin 
term  for  tufa  or  tuff,  a  variety  of 
volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy  texture. 

Tophaceous.  A  term  frequently 
applied  to  bodies  found  in  the 
lungs,  resembling  stone,  and  con- 
sisting of  cartilage,  with  points 
here  and  there  of  incipient  ossi- 
fication. 

TO'PICA  {r6Tvos,  a  place).  A' 
class  of  medicines  employed  for 


their  external  or  topical  effects. 
They  are  called  mechanical,  when 
they  exert  a  physical  or  mecha- 
nical agency,  as  some  anthelmin- 
tics ;  chemical,  when  they  act 
chemically,  as  caustics;  and  dy- 
namical, when  they  act  dynami- 
cally, as  acrids  and  emollients. 

TO'ECULAR  HEEOTHILI. 
Literally,  Herophilus's  wine-press. 
A  term  applied  to  an  irregular 
cavity,  where  the  principal  sinu- 
ses of  the  dura  mater  become 
confluent.  The  columns  of  blood, 
coming  in  different  directions, 
were  supposed  to  be  pressed  toge- 
ther in  this  part. 

TO'EMINA,  TO'EMINES. 
(The  neuter  and  the  masculine 
plurals  of  the  obsolete  word 
tormen,  derived  from  torquere,  to 
twist).  Golici  dolores.  Intestinal 
cramp.  A  twisting  or  griping  of 
the  bowels;  colic.  Celsus  writes 
— "inter  intestinorum  mala,  tor- 
mina esse  consueverunt ;  Suirey- 
rep'ia  Greece  vocatui-."  See  Stro- 
phulus. 

TO'EPOE  (torpere,  to  be  numb, 
inactive).  Numbness;  stupefac- 
tion. Torpor  intestinorum  denotes 
ordinary  constipation.  Torpor 
hepaticus  is  inactivity  of  the  liver 
— a  state  of  acholia. 

TORREPA'CTION  {torrefacere, 
to  make  dry  by  heat,  to  parch). 
The  process  of  torrefying,  pai-ch- 
ing,  drying,  or  reducing  to  the 
friable  state,  as  in  the  case  of 
drugs,  hy  exi^osiug  them  on  a  hot 
metallic  plate. 

TOEEICELLIAN  VACUUM. 
The  vacuum  at  the  top  of  the 
column  of  mercmy  in  a  barometer, 
so  called  from  Torricelli,  the  in- 
ventor of  that  instrument ;  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  va- 
cuum obtained  by  the  air-pump, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Guerickian  or  Boylean  vacuum. 
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TO'ESION  (torsio,  a  twisting). 
A  mode  employed  for  the  perma- 
nent arrest  of  hajmori-liage  by 
twisting  the  end  of  an  artery 
round  and  round  until  it  will  not 
untwist  itself. 

TO'ESION-BALANCE.  A  de- 
licate electrometer,  so  called  be- 
cause its  principle  consists  in  the 
torsion  or  twisting  of  a  single 
fibre  of  the  web  of  the  silk-worm. 
Qoulomb's  torsion-balance  is  an 
instrument  for  measuring  small 
attractive  and  reptilsive  forces 
by  the  torsion  of  a  wire  of  plati- 
num,  silver,  or  steel.  See  Dyna- 
mometer. 

TOETICO'LLIS  (torquere,  to 
twist,  collum,  the  neck).  Ca^mt 
ohstipiom.  A  permanent  or  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck — if  spasmodic  the 
spasms  are  clonic,  rarely  tonic — 
whereby  the  head  is  displaced  to 
one  side  or  towards  one  shoulder. 
Its  synonyms  are  ivry-neck,  spasm 
in  the  muscular  distribution  of 
the  nervns  accessorius  Willisii,  and 
of  the  superior  cervical  nerve,  &c. 

TO'RULA.  A  parasitic  fungus, 
originating,  according  to  Hallier, 
from  Penicillium  glauoum  by 
lateral  budding,  and  found  in  the 
human  skin,  and,  in  company 
with  leptothrix,  in  the  cavities  of 
the  body. 

1.  Torula  cerevisice.  Crypto- 
coccus  oerevisiae.  The  Yeast- 
plant,  consisting  of  conforvoid 
cells  or  vesicles,  and  mainly  con- 
stituting the  cerevisice  fermentum, 
or  yeast  of  beer.  It  infests  the 
stomach,  bladder,  &c.,  of  man. 

2.  Torula-test.  A  test  of  the  i 
presence  of  sugar  in  urine,  con-  i 
sisting  in  the  appearance  of  to-  i 
rula,  in  the  urino,  after  its  expo-  i 
sure  to  a  temperature  above  70°.  i 

TO'RULUS  (dim.  of  torus,  a  i 
protuberance).     A  little  eleva-  ] 


.  tion;  a  tuft  of  hair;  the  (dilated) 

■  muscle,  the  brawn  or  fleshypart  of 

■  the  body :  "  terga  pulposis  torulis 

■  obesa."    See  Torus. 
TO'RUS.    1.  Any  jjrotuberance 

or  prominence,  especially  a  knot 
or  bulge,  as  of  a  rope.  2.  The 
muscular  or  fleshy  part,  the 
brawn  of  animals.  Cicero  says, 
"  0  lacertorum  tori!  "  and  Celsus 
has  "  venarum  tori  "  for  varicose 
dilatations  of  the  veins.  3.  The 
term  also  denotes  a  heel,  such  as 
was  made  by  the  Ancients  of 
ropes  or  cords  (tori)  of  twisted 
grass  or  straw,  on  which  they 
laid  their  skins  and  other  furni- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  sleeping. 
Hence  the  word  has  been  em- 
ployed, in  botany,  as  synonymous 
with  receptacle,  or  the  expanded 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
peduncle,  on  which  the  flower  or 
flowers  rest — as  on  a  hed. 

TOUCHING  FOE  THE  EVIL. 
A  practice  of  touching  for  the 
cure  of  the  scirrhous  tumor, 
called  the  "king's  evil,"  com- 
mencing with  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  continued  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  for  in 
Lent,  1712,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson 
amongst  the  number  of  persons 
actually  touched. 

TOUCHWOOD.  The  popular 
name  of  the  Polyporus  igniarius, 
or  Hard  Amadou  Polyporus ;  an 
indigenous  fungus,  found  on 
willow  and  other  trees,  and  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of 
agaric  of  the  oak ;  it  is  employed 
for  checking  haamorrhage. 

TOU'RMALINE.  The  name  of 
a  group  of  double  silicates,  usu- 
ally found  in  granite,  gneiss  or 
mica  slate.  The  term  artificial 
tourmaline  has  been  apjalied  to 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  iodoqui- 
niue  on  acoouut  of  their  optical 
properties. 
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TOU'ENIQTJET  (Frencli,  from 
totirner,  to  turn).  A  peculiar 
kind  of  bandage,  whicli  can  be 
tightened  or  relaxed  by  means  of 
a',  screw,  and  is  applied  to  a  limb 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
current  of  blood  through  its  main 
artery. 

TOUS  LES  MOIS.  An  article 
of  diet,  commonly  called  the  St. 
Kitt's  Arrowroot.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  fecula  of  the  rhizome  of 
the  Oanna  edulis,  which  flowers 
every  month,  and  has  hence  re- 
ceived its  French  name. 

TOXiE'MIA  (To|i/c(Jf,  poison, 
ajfia,  blood).  ToxiccBinia.  Blood- 
poisoning,  as  from  urea,  glycoool, 
or  other  deleterious  matter.  It 
may  be  caused  by  acholia,  or 
arrest  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  by  which  matters  from 
which  bile  is  formed  accumulate 
in  the  blood. 

TOXICO'LOGY  (toIikJc,  a  poi- 
son, A^yos,  a  description).  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  poisons,  their  classification, 
effects,  antidotes,  &c.  See  the 
article  Poisons. 

TRABE'CULA  (dim.  of  trahes, 
a  beam) .  A  small  beam ;  the 
term  trabecules  is  applied  to  the 
small  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain, 
which  constitute  the  commissures ; 
also  to  certain  fibrous  bands  and 
cords  constituting  the  imperfect 
partition  of  the  corpus  caverno- 
sum,  called  septum  pectiniforme. 

TRACHE'A  (rpaxeia  aprripia,  ar- 
teria  as<pera,  or  rough  artery). 
The  windpipe,  or  the  tube  which 
conveys  air  into  the  lungs  of 
vertebrate  animals  ;  a  continua- 
tion of  the  larynx.  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  inequality  of  its 
cartilages.  See  Arteria.  TrachccB 
are  the  breathing  tubes  of  in- 
sects. 

1.  Traclie-itis,    Cynancho  tra- 


chealis.  The  Croup.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe. 

2.  Tracheo-cele  {Ki]\ri,  a  tumor). 
Aerial  goUre.  Hernia  of  the 
trachea.  The  term  is  apj)lied  to 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
"  gland,"  to  bronchocele  or  goi- 
tre. 

3.  Tracheo-tomy  {rofii],  section). 
The  operation  of  Jmaking  an 
opening  into  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe. It  is  also  called  broncho- 
tomy. 

TKA'CHEAL  SOUND.  A  na- 
tural sound,  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  air  in  respiration, 
and  heard,  through  the  stetho- 
scope, in  the  neck  and  at  the  top 
of  the  sternum. 

TRA'CHELOS  [Tp6.xT]\os).  Col- 
lum.  The  Greek  term  for  the 
neck.  Galen  terms  a  short- 
necked  man,  aTpaxv^os,  literally, 
without  a  neck.  Paulus  ^gineta 
has  KUKOTpaxv^os,  with  a  bad, 
weak  neck. 

1.  Trachelismus.  Spasm  of  the 
trachelean  muscles. 

2.  Trachelo-masto'ideit,s.  A  mus- 
cle arising  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  last  four  cervical, 
and  sometimes  of  the  first  dorsal 
vertebras,  and  insei-ted  into  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  draws  the  head  back- 
ward, or  obliquely. 

3.  Trachelo-scapular.  The  de- 
signation of  certain  veins,  which 
arise  near  the  neck  and  shoulder, 
and  contribute  to  form  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein. 

4.  Trachelo  -  raphij.  Emmet's 
Operation.  An  operation  for  the 
repair  of  a  lacerated  cervix 
uteri. 

TRACEE'NCHYMA  (rpax^'^a, 
apT-npia,  the  trachea,  tyxvua, 
enchyma).  A  Greek  term  for  the 
fibro-vascular  tissue  of  plauts,  with 
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special  reference  to  the  "spiral 
vessel/'  which,  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  in  form  and  function 
to  the  windpipe  of  an  animal,  was 
termed  trachea.  See  Tissues, 
vegetable. 

TRA'OHOMA  (rpaxc^na,  arough- 
ness,  from  rpaxus,  rough).  A 
form  of  granular  conjunctivitis, 
or  the  "  conjunctivitis  trachoma- 
tosa"  of  German  authors.  See 
Gramilar  Lids. 

TRACING  -  PAPER.  Paper 
brushed  over  with  a  thin  varnish, 
made  of  colourless  Dammara- 
resin,  the  varnish  being  allowed 
to  soak  through  the  paper  with- 
out any  apparent  coating  remain- 
ing on  the  surface. 

TRA'CTDS  (trahere,  to  draw). 
A  drawing  in  length;  a  region; 
a  space. 

1.  Tractus  motor ius.  Motor- 
tract;  the  name  given  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  corpora  py- 
ramidalia  through  the  pons 
Varolii  into  the  crura  cerebri.  The 
motor-nerves.arise  from  this  tract. 

2.  Tractus  opticus.  Optic  tract; 
a  flattened  band,  which  arises 
from  the  thalamus  opticus,  and 
turns  round  the  crus  cerebri. 

3.  Tractus  respirator  ius.  Re- 
spiratory tract ;  a  name  given 
by  Bell  to  a  narrow  white  band, 
which  descends  along  the  side 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lateral  sulcus. 

4.  Tractus  spiralis  foraminulen- 
tus.  The  name  given  by  Co- 
tnnnins  to  the  spiral  openings 
at  the  base  of  the  modiolus. 

TRAGACA'NTHA.  Tragacanth. 
A  gummy  exudation  from  the 
stems  of  Astragalus  vcrus,  and  ; 
possibly  other  species.  It  is  i 
frequently  called  (jum-dra(jon.  ( 
There  are  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  ) 
fiahj,  or  Smyrna,  and  tlio  vermi-  ] 

'm,  or  Morea,  tragacanth.  1 1 


1  1.  Tragacanthin  or  Adragantin. 
1  Soluble  gum  of  tragacanth. 
I  From  its  resemblance  to  gum- 
3  arable,  it  has  been  termed  ara- 
,  hine. 

2.  Bassorin.   The  insoluble  part 
■  of  gtim-ti-agacanth,  named  from 
L  its  similarity  to  gum-bassora. 
,      TRA'GTJS  {rpdyos,  a  goat).  A 

•  small  eminence  situated  over 
!  the  meatus  externus  of  the  ear, 

upon    which  hair    often  grows 

•  like  the  beard  of  a  goat. 
Tragicus.  A  muscle  of  tri- 
angular form,  covering  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tragus,  and  occa- 
sionally sending  a  slip  across 
the  cleft  above  to  the  helix.  See 
Anti-tragicus . 

TRANCE.  The  total  suspen- 
sion of  mental  power  and 
voluntary  motion,  pulsation  and 
breathing  continuing,  the  muscles 
being  flexible,  and  the  body 
yielding  to  and  retaining  any 
given  position  not  incompatible 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation ; 
catalepsy.—  Webster. 

TRANS  CA'LENC.T  {trans, 
through,  calere,  to  be  warm).  A 
term  expressive  of  the  property 
which  certain  bodies  possess  of 
transmitting  the  rays  of  heat 
through  their  substance. 

TRANSCENDE'NTAL  (imiis- 
cendere,  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit).  In  philosophy,  this  term 
denotes  that  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  senses,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  empiri- 
cal ;  it  is  thus  synonymous  with 
metaphysical.  Transcendental  An- 
aiomy  is  that  which  investigates 
the  model  upon  which  the 
animal  frame  is  constructed,  and 
ti'eats  of  the  homologies  which 
exist  between  the  parts  of  tho 
body,  or  tho  correspondence  of 
parts  beyond  that  which  appears 
to  the  external  sense  j  thus,  tho 
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wing  of  a  bird  is  the  liomologue 
of  the  arm  of  a  man  ;  the  leaf 
of  a  plant  is  the  homologue  of 
the  lung  of  an  animal;  the 
human  scapula  is  the  rib  of  the 
occiput,  &c.    See  Homologies. 

TEANSFOEMA'TION  (trans- 
formare,  to  change  from  one 
shape  into  another).  Metamor- 
phosis. The  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  component  parts  of 
the  blood,  after  their  escape 
from  the  capillary  system  of 
vessels.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  change : — 

1.  Transformation  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  blood  into  the 
organized  substance  of  the  diffe- 
rent organs,  termed  inius-susceptio 
or  nutrition. 

2.  Transformation  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  blood  on  the  free 
surface  of  an  organ  into  a  solid 
unorganized  substance,  which  is 
the  mode  of  growth  of  the  non- 
vascular textures,  or  appositio. 

3.  Transformation  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  blood  into  a  fluid 
matter,  which  escapes  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  organ,  or  secretion. 
— Mailer. 

i.  The  term  transformation  is 
applied,  in  chemistry,  to  the 
passage  of  a  body  from  the 
amorphous  to  the  crystalline 
state.  The  passage  from  the 
crystalline  to  the  amorphous 
state  is  termed  deformation. 

5.  The  term  transformation  is 
applied  by  Quatrefages,  in  biology,  ^ 
to  "the  series  of  changes  which 
every  germ  undergoes  in  reaching 
the  embryonic  condition ;  those 
which  we  observe  in  every  crea- 
ture still  within  the  egg  ;  those, 
finally,  which  the  species  born  in 
an  imperfectly-developed  state 
present  in  the  course  of  their 
external  life."  The  changes  which 
occur  in  the  egg  of  the  butterfly 


until  they  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "larva"  or  caterpillar 
constitute  its  transformation.  See 
Metamorphosis. 

TEANSFU'SION  OF  BLOOD 
[transfundere,  to  pour  through). 
The  operation  of  transfusing  or 
injecting  into  a  vein  of  the 
patient  some  blood  freshly  drawn 
from  tbe  vein  of  another  subject. 
Transfusion  is  termed  immediate, 
when  the  blood  is  injected  as  it 
occurs  in  nature,  directly  from 
the  vessel  of  the  donor  to  that  of 
the  receiver  ;  m.ediate,  when  the 
blood  has  undergone,  previously 
to  injection,  defibrination  or  lower- 
ing of  temperature. 

TKANSI'TION  OF  MATTEE. 
A  term  denoting  the  continuous 
Ijrocesses  of  decomposition  and 
recomposition  which  take  place 
in  organic  substances.  Matters 
absorbed  from  the  earth  and  the 
air  are  transformed  into  food 
adapted  to  the  support  of  herbi- 
vorous animals,  and  by  them  are 
transformed  into  food  suited  for 
carnivorous  animals.  On  the 
death  of  animals  and  plants, 
these  return  to  the  earth  and  to 
the  air,  and  furnish  materials  for 
the  sustenance  of  another  gene- 
ration. 

TEANSPA'EENCY  {transpa- 
rere,  to  shine  through).  That 
property  of  a  body  which  allows 
the  passage  of  rays  of  light 
through  it.  Some  substances  are 
perfectly  transparent,  and,  when 
colourless  also,  are  said  to  be 
limpid;  others,  which  allow  ob- 
jects to  be  indistinctly  seen 
through  them,  are  called  senii- 
traiisparent.  When  a  body  trans- 
mits only  a  little  light,  not 
sufficient,  in  fact,  to  render 
objects  distinct  when  seen 
through  it,  it  is  said  to  bo 
translucent. 
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TEANSPIRA'TION  (transpi- 
vare,  to  breathe  through).  1.  A 
term  applied  by  Mr.  Graham  to  a 
peculiar  and  fundamental  pro- 
perty of  gases  in  passing  through 
capillary  tubes.  It  differs  from 
effusion,  by  which  gases  pass 
tlirough  a  small  aperture  into  a 
vacuum,  but  corresponds  with 
some  of  the  phenomena  resulting 
from  diffusion.  2.  This  term  is 
also  used  synonymously  with 
exhalation  or  insensible  perspira- 
tion, as  applied  to  the  passage  of 
fluids  through  the  skin  of  the 
body. 

The  term  transpiration  is  ap- 
plied, in  vegetable  physiology,  to 
the  exhalation  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sap,  on  its  arriving 
in  the  leaves  of  a  plant.  A  sun- 
flower has  been  found  to  exhale 
twenty  ounces  of  moisture  in  a 
day. 

TRANSPLANTA'TION.  A 
method  of  healing  wounds  or 
ulcerated  surfaces,  especially  such 
as  result  from  severe  burns,  by 
the  transplantation  of  healthy 
epidermis  to  the  denuded  part. 
See  Skin-Grafting. 

TRAXSPOSITION  OF  VIS- 
CERA. The  malposition  of  any 
organ  from  disease,  or  congenital 
displacement,— thus  the  heart 
may  be  drawn  over  to  the  right 
side  by  contraction  of  the  right 
lung,  or  the  liver  may  occupy 
partly  the  thoracic  and  partly  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

TF.ANS  UDA'TION  {transudare, 
to  perspire).  The  process  by 
which  fluids  pass  through  porous 
substances.  Thus,  the  arteries 
and  veins  are  sometimes  repre- 
.sentcd  as  being  porous;  and 
hence,  as  parting  with  contained 
fluids  by  transudation,  and  im- 
biinng  extraneous  fluids  by  capil- 
lary attraction.    See  Secretion. 


TRANSVERSA'LIS  (i  ansver- 
sus,  across).  That  which  is 
placed  across  or  crosswise.  Hence 
the  terms — 

1.  Transversalis  abdominis.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  cartilages 
of  the  seven  lower  ribs,  &c.,  and 
inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  and 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  supports 
and  compresses  the  bowels. 

2,.  Transversalis  colli.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  verte- 
bree,  and  inserted  into  those  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  upper  dorsal  vertebra?. 
It  turns  the  neck  obliquely  back- 
wards and  to  one  side. 

TRANS  VE'ESUS.  That  which 
is  placed  across  or  crosswise. 

1.  Transversiis  awris  of  Albinus. 
A_  muscle  arising  from  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  concha,  and 
inserted  oi^posite  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  anti-helix.  It  draws 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  connected 
towards  each  other,  and  stretches 
the  scapha  and  concha. 

2.  Tra  nsversus  pedis.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe,  and  inserted  into 
that  of  the  little  toe. 

3.  Transversus  perinmi.  A  mus- 
cle arising  from  the  tuber  ischii, 
and  inserted  into  the  middle  line 
with  its  fellow.  It  helps  to  fix  the 
centra]  point  of  the  perinasum 

_  TRAPE'ZA  (Tp6.ir,t^a).  The 
Greek  term  for  a  table,  or  a  table- 
cover. 

1.  Trapezi-form.  Four -sided, 
with  the  opposite  margins  not 
parallel,  as  certain  leaves. 

2.  Trapezium.  The  first  bono 
of  the  second  row  of  tho  carpal 
bones,  also  called  os  viuUantjulum 
majus.    It  supports  tho  thumb. 

3.  TrapezoUes  os.  A  bone  of 
the   second  row   of  tho  carpal 
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bones,  smaller  than  the  trapezium, 
and  also  called,  os  multangulum 
minus. 

4.  Trapezius.  A  muscle  so 
named  from  its  lozenge-form, 
arising  from  the  superior  trans- 
verse line  of  the  occipital  bone, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
seventh  cervical  and  of  all  the 
dorsal  vertebra?,  and  inserted 
into  the  clavicle,  the  acromion, 
and  the  scapula.  It  is  sometimes 
called  cucullaris,  from  its  resem- 
bling a  cuctdlus,  or  monk's  hood, 
hanging  on  the  neck  ;  and  where 
it  is  united  to  its  fellow  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  it  is  named 
liganientum  nuchcB,  or  colli.  It 
draws  the  scapula  according  to 
the  three  directions  of  its  fibres. 

TEAUBE'S  CURVES.  Large, 
sweeping,  rhythmic  curves  seen 
in  a  blood-pressure  tracing  after 
all  respiration  has  ceased  ;  they 
are  probably  of  vasomotorial 
origin.  Foster. 

TRAPSIA  RESIN.  A  resin 
produced  from  the  root  of  Trapsia 
Oarganica,  a  plant  known  for  its 
vesicating  properties. 

TRAUMA'TIC  (rpa.Va,  a 
wound).  Belonging  to  wounds; 
caused  by  wounds.  Traumatic 
cataract  is  opacity  of  the  lens, 
produced  by  injury.  Traumatic 
fever  is  "the  febrile  disturbance 
which  supervenes  a  short  time 
after  an  injury,  and  coincides 
with  the  commencement  of  the 
phenomena  of  repair." 

TEAUMA'TICIN.  A  prepara- 
tion employed  as  an  adhesive 
application  in  skin  diseases,  and 
consisting  of  1  part  of  gutta 
percha  in  10  parts  of  chloroform. 
It  is  an  improvement  upon  medi- 
cated gelatine. 

TRAU'MATISM  (TpavixarlCco,  to 
wound).  The  state  induced  by 
an  injury,  a  wound,  contusion, 


comijression,  &c.  Hence  we  have 
traumatic  fever,  traumatic  erysi- 
pelas, &c. 

TRAU'MATO-PNCEA  (rpaC^ta, 
a  wound,  irvo-fi,  air).  The  escape 
of  air  through  a  wound  in  the 
chest-wall. 

TRAVELLER.  The  name  given 
to  a  metallic  button,  adapted  to  a 
catheter,  and  capable  of  being 
pushed  along  a  groove  of  the 
instrument,  by  means  of  a  fine 
wire. 

TREACLE.  Saccliari  fmx. 
Molasses.  The  uncrystallizable 
part  of  common  sugar,  which 
drains  from  the  sugar-refiner's 
mould.  Treacle  was  originally 
the  distilled  juice  of  the  adder, 
its  poison  being  supposed,  by  a 
well-known  medical  fiction,  to 
heal  the  wound  it  made.  See 
Theriaca. 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 
Treatment  of  disease  is  termed 
rational,  when  it  is  founded  on  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  disease 
and  of  the  mode  of  operation  of 
the  remedy  ;  empirical,  when  it  is 
merely  tried,  in  ignorance  of 
both ;  curative,  when  it  may 
happily  be  perfectly  successful  ; 
palliative,  when  it  aims  at  alle- 
viating suCFering ;  and  preventive, 
when  it  "is  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  or  the 
obviation  of  the  recurrence  of 
disease. 

TREHALOSE.  A  variety  of 
sugar  contained  in  Turkish  man- 
na, a  substance  formed  by  an 
insect  {Larymus  nidificans)  at  the 
expense  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Ecliinnps. 

TREMATO'D  A  (rpTj.aarciSvs,  full 
of  pores  or  holes,  from  rpfj/ua,  a 
pore).  Fhikes;  an  order  of 
Entozoa  or  Intestinal  worms, 
furnished  with  suctorial  pores  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  body. 
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and  with  a  head  indistinct,  with 
a  suctorial  foramen.  They  com- 
prise the  genera  fasciola,  distoma, 
tetrastoma,  and  hesathyridium. 

TRE'MOE  (tremere,  to  tremble). 
Trembling ;  tremulous  agitation 
of  the  head,  limbs,  &c.  This 
term  is  applied  to  that  kind  of 
convulsive  or  spasmodic  action 
which  is  of  the  clonic  kind,  but 
instead  of  being  violent  is  slight, 
and  in  which  very  slight  con- 
tractions rapidly  alternate  with 
relaxations. 

1.  Tremors,  passive  and  active. 
1.  Simple  or  passive  tremors 
(rpofios)  are  those  which  occur 
during  a  voluntary  act,  and  cease 
with  it.  2.  Spasmodic  or  active 
tremors  (iraA/jJs)  take  place 
during  rest,  when  the  parts  are 
supported  and  unemployed.  The 
latter,  not  the  foi-mer,  are  charac- 
teristic of  paralysis  agitans. 

2.  Tremor  .metallicus.  Metallic 
Shaking  Palsy.  A  species  of 
Paralysis  agitans,  caused  by  the 
slow  poisonous  action  of  certain 
metals,  particularly  mercury  and 
lead,  the  former  termed  tremor  ah 
hyclrargyro  or  tremor  mercurialis, 
the  latter  tremor  Saturninus. 

3.  Tremor  tendinum.  Shaking 
Palsy.  A  morbid  intermittent 
action  of  the  spasmodic  kind, 
which  sometimes  continues  more 
or  less  constantly  present  through 
a  series  of  years.    See  Paralysis. 

TRE'PAN  {rpviravov,  a  borer, 
from  Tpuirdw,  to  perforate).  Tere- 
heUum ;  modAolus.  A  circular 
saw,  for  perforating  tho  skull  in 
the  operation  of  trepanning.  It 
resembles  the  instrument  called  a 
wimble,  and  is  worked  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  now  super- 
seded, in  this  country,  by  the 
trephine.    See  Ahaptiston. 

TREPHraiNG.  Terehratio.  Tho 
operation  of  making  a  vent  for 
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the  discharge  of  pus  in  abscess 
of  bone.  The  term  trephine  de- 
notes a  land  of  saw  employed  for 
the  removal  of  a  circular  portion 
of  bone. 

TEI'AD.  Another  term  for 
tri-atomic  or  ter-equivalent,  as 
applied  to  elements.  See  Atomi- 
city. 

^  TEIADE'LPHOUSfrperj, three, 
b.^eK<p6^,  a  brother).  Having  the 
stamens  united  by  their  filaments 
in  three  parcels  or  fasciculi. 
^  TEIA'iJJDEIA  {rpus,  three, 
avrip,  a  man) .  The  third  class  in 
Linna}us's  system  of  plants,  in 
which  there  are  three  stamens. 

TEIANGULA'EIS  STEENI.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  sternum  and  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  inserted  into  the 
cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  It  is  also 
called  sterno  -  costalis.  It  de- 
presses the  ribs,  and  is  a  muscle 
of  expiration. 

Triangularis  lahioruni.  A  name 
frequently  given  to  the  depressor 
anguli  oris,  from  its  triangular 
shape. 

TEIBA'SIC  SALTS.  A  class 
of  the  oxygen-acid  salts,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  acid  theory, 
contain  three  equivalents  of  base 
to  one  of  acid ;  of  these,  the 
tribasic  phosphates  are  the 
type. 

TRI'CEPS  (tria  capita,  habens). 
Having  three  heads.    Hence — 

1.  Triceps  auris.  A  name  fre- 
quently given  to  the  posterior 
auris,  in  consequence  of  this 
muscle  arising  by  three  distinct 
slips. 

2.  Triceps  extensor  cubiti.  A 
muscle  arising,  by  three  heads, 
from  the  inferior  border  of  tho 
scapula,  and  from  the  os  humeri, 
and  inserted  into  the  olecranon. 
It    is    distinguished    into  the 
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e(oteiisor  longus,  the  extensor  hrevis, 
and  the  hracMalis  extenms.  It 
extends  the  fore-arm. 

3.  Triceps  extensor  cruris.  This 
muscle  extends  the  leg.  It  has 
been  described  as  consisting 
of— 

1.  The  Vastus  externus,  aris- 
ing from  the  trochanter 
major,  and  inserted  into 
the  patella  and  fascia  of 
the  same  joint ; 

2.  The  Vastus  internus,  a- 
rising  from  the  trochanter 
minor,  and  inserted  into 
the  patella  and  fascia ; 
and 

3.  The  Cruraus,  arising  from 
between  the  trochanters, 
and  inserted  into  the  pa- 
tella. Under  this  portion 
is  frequently  found  a  mus- 
cle termed  suhcrurcsus. 

TRIOHIA'SIS  {rpixiaais,  from 
rpix6s,  th.Q  hair).  1.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye-lids,  in  which  they 
are  introverted,  and  the  lashes 
irritate  the  eye,  as  opposed  to 
ectropion,  or  eversion  of  the  eye- 
lids. 2.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied by  Galen  to  a  disease  of  the 
urethra,  in  which  the  urine  is  full 
of  small  hair -like  substances.  3. 
It  was  also  formerly  applied  to 
eczema  fissum,  a  disease  of  the 
breasts  of  women  giving  suck, 
when  they  crack  into  very  fine 

TEICHINIA'SIS  {epll  rpix^s, 
a  hair).  Trichinosis.  Flesh-worm 
disease.  A  disease  occasioned  by 
eating  raw,  under-done,  or  dis- 
eased pork,  and  characterized  by 
the  presence  [of  cysts,  in  human 
muscle,  containing  a  parasitic 
coelelrainthous,  7MM--like  worm, 
termed  trichina  spiralis. 

TEICHOCE'PHALUS  DI'S- 
PAR.  Trichuris.  The  long  thread- 
worm;   an  intestinal  nematoid 


ccelelminthous  worm.    See  Ver- 

'"trichogtne  (ep'i^,  rpixSs, 

the  hair,  -yvvri,  a  woman).  A  hair- 
like cell  found  in  Floridese,  a 
species  of  algee  on  to  which  the 
antherozoids  empty  their  con- 
tents. 

TRI'CHOID  (TpixoeiHs,  sc. 
air6(pviTLs) .  A  hair -like  offshoot; 
a  term  applied  to  a  ramification 
of  a  vein — a  capillary. 

TRIGHOMATO'SIS  (jpix'^p^a,  a 
growth  of  hair).  A  term  applied 
to  a  disease  in  which  the  hair  is 
matted  together,  as  in  plica. 

TRICHOMONAS  VAGINALIS. 
A  ciliated  infusorimn  found  in  the 
mucopurulent  discharge  of  vagi- 
nitis. 

TRICHO'-PATHY  {Qpi^,  rpix^s, 
the  hair,  iraSoy,  disease).  A  ge- 
neral term  for  hair-disease,  and 
suggested  as  a  more  appropriate 
word  than  trichosis,  which  means 
hairiness,  unconnected  with  dis- 
ease. Tncho-pathology  would  then 
denote  an  account  or  description 
of  hair-diseases ;  tricho-dyschroia, 
decoloratio  crinium,  or  discolora- 
tion of  the  hair ;  trich-achroia, 
absence  of  colour  of  the  hair; 
trich  -  allochroia,  versi  -  coloratio 
crinium,  or  variable  colour  of  the 
hair,  &c. 

TRICHO'PHTTON(ep[f,  rpix6s, 
hair,  tpvTdy,  a  point)-  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  vegetable  parasites, 
some  of  which  infest  the  human 
hair.  Thus  T.  tonsurans  is  the 
parasite  of  ringworm  ;  this  spe- 
cies and  the  species  simruloides 
have  been  found  in  Plica  Polo- 
nica.  The  term  trichomyces  {/jlv- 
K-qs,  a  fungus)  also  denotes  a 
parasitic  fungus  of  the  hair. 

TRIOHOREXIS  NODOSA  [dpl^, 
TpixSs,  a  hair,  pi^yvvfit,  to  break 
asunder).  Trichoclasis.  Fragili- 
tas  cranium.    A   disease  of  the 
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hair;  the  afFectecI  hair  becomes 
nodular  and  readily  breaks  off  at 
the  nodes. 

TRICHORRHCE'A  (9pl^,  rpixSs, 
hair,  ^601,  to  flow).  Defluvium 
capillorum  ;  the  fall  of  the  hair. 

TRICHO'SIS  (Tpl)(^-jtiffis,  a  mak- 
ing or  being  hairy,  from  Bpi^, 
Tpixos,  hair).  Under  this  term, 
which  simply  means  hairiness, 
Mason  Good  groups  all  the 
diseases  of  the  hair  and  of  the 
hair-follicles,  constituting  the 
ninth  genus  of  his  class  Eccritica  ; 
and  he  defines  trichosis,  as  a 
"morbid  organization  or  defici- 
ency of  hair."  Hence,  triclwsis 
hirsuties  denotes  augmented  for- 
mation or  abnormal  quantity  of 
hair ;  trichosis  decolor,  alteration 
of  the  colour  of  the  hair  ;  trichosis 
cana,  blanching  of  the  hair; 
trichosis  ftirfuracea,  common  or 
scurfy  ringworm;  and  trichosis 
plica,  Polish  ringworm.  See  Tri- 
copathy. 

Trichosis;  trichoma.  The  for- 
mer term  denotes,  a  making  or 
being  hairy ;  the  latter,  a  growth 
of  hair.  The  former  denotes  the 
act,  the  latter  the  fact.  See  Pre- 
face, par.  2. 

TRICHO'TOMOTJS  {rplxa.,  in 
three  parts,  Tifivu,  to  cut). 
Having  divisions  always  in  threes, 
as  the  ran.ifications  of  stems  of 
certain  plants,  &c. 

TRI'CHROISiM  {rpus,  three, 
Xp/>0;  colour).  A  property  of  some 
crystalline  minerals  of  presenting 
two  different  tints  when  viewed 
in  different  directions  by  trans- 
mitted light.  See  Dichroism  and 
Plenchroism,. 

TRICO'RNIS  (tria  cornva  ha- 
bens).  Having  three  horns  or 
horn-like  prominences,  a  term 
applied  to  each  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  from  its  three-horned 
shape.    See  Cornu. 


TRICU'SPID  (tres  cuspides  ha- 
bens).  Having  three  points;  a 
term  applied  to  three  triangular 
folds,  constituting  collectively  the 
tricuspid  valve,  situated  between 
the  right  auricle  and  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart 

TRIETHYL-PHOSPHINE.  Ah 
organic  phosiDhorus  base  formed 
from  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  by 
replacing  the  three  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  by  ethyl. 

TRlFA'OIAL(t7-e.s/aae.shaben8). 
Triple-facial;  a  term  applied  to 
the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves, 
the  grand  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
head  and  face. 

TRIGE'MINI  {tres,  three,  ge- 
minus,  double).  The  name  of 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  or  tri-facial.    See  Nerves. 

TRIGO'NAL  (Tp€rs-,th  ree,  ywu'ia, 
an  angle).  A  term  applied  to  a 
triarigidar  space  near  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  where  the  mucous 
membrane  is  void  of  riigee. 

TRIGY'NIA  (rpus,  three, 
female).     The    name   given  by 
Linnrous  to  those  orders  of  plants 
in  which  there  are  three  pistils. 

TRI-METH  Y'L-AMINE.  A 
compound  which  mav  be  regarded 
as  ammonia  in  which  the  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  re- 
placed by  an  equal  number  of  the 
radical  methyl,  CHj ;  it  occurs 
in  herriiig-briue,  ergot,  and  may 
be  prepared  by  adding  ammonia 
to  cod  liver  oil  and  subsequent 
distillation. 

TRIMO'RPHIC  PLANTS  (rpus, 
three,  fioptp-fi,  formi.  Plants  of 
which  a  single  species  is  com- 
posed of  three  disiinct  forms, 
similar  to  one  another  in  all 
respects  except  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  reproductive  organs. 
See  Bimnrphic  J'lants. 

TRI-NITRO-CELLULOSE. 

0  un  cotton. 
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TRICE'CIA  (rpeis,  three,  oIkos, 
a  house).  The  name  of  an  order 
of  the  twenty-third  class  of  the 
Linnsean  system,  in  which  there 
are  united  flowers,  accompanied 
with  barren  or  fertile  ones,  or 
hoth,  on  three  different  plants. 

TEIO'XIDE.  A  compound 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  a 
base  and  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen. 

TRIPE  DE  EOOHE.  The 
name  given  to  several  species  of 
Gyrophora,  a  genus  of  lichens, 
employed  by  the  hunters  of  the 
Arctic  regions  of  America  as 
articles  of  food. 

TRIPI'NNATE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  in  which  there  are 
three  series  of  pinnation ;  viz., 
when  the  leaflets  of  a  bipinnate 
leaf  are  themselves  j)innate,  as  in 
thalicti'um  minus.    See  Pinnate. 

TRIPLE  SALTS.  Aterm some- 
times applied,  in  chemistry,  to 
salts  in  which  two  bases  are 
combined  with  one  acid,  as  soda 
and  potassa  with  tartaric  acid  in 
Rochelle  salt.  These  compounds 
are,  however,  more  commonly 
viewed  as  double  salts,  Rochelle 
salt  being  considered  as  composed 
of  single  equivalents  of  the  tar- 
trates of  soda  and  potassa. 

TRI'POLI.  A  mineral  origi- 
nally brought  from  Tripoli,  con- 
sisting of  siles  and  clay,  and  used 
for  polishing  and  cleaning  metals. 
It  is  found  at  Bakewell,  in  Derby- 
shire,  where  it  is  called  rotten- 
stone. 

TRI'PSIS  (Tpfi(/is,  rubbing,  from 
rpi^w,  to  rub).  1.  The  act  of  re- 
ducing a  substance  to  powder  by 
rubbing  or  bruising;  trituration. 
2.  The  process  of  rubbing  and  per- 
cussing the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flexing 
and  extending  the  limbs,  and  rack- 
ing the  joints,  in  connection  with 


the  use  of  the  hot  bath — called  ako 
shampooing. — Webster. 

TRIQUE'TRA  OSSA  {triquetrus, 
having  three  corners  ;  triangular). 
Ossa  Wormiana.  The  triangular 
bones  sometimes  found  in  the 
course  of  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

TRI'SMUS  {rpiCo),  to  gnash 
the  teeth).  Locked  jaw  ;  a  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw.  (See  Tetanus.)  The 
"  nine  days' fits  "  of  iufants  are 
termed  trismus  nascentium  vel 
neonatorum.    See  Anti-trismus. 

TRISPLAN'OHNIC.  A  term 
applied  to  the  three  great  splanch- 
nic cavities,  viz.,  the  head,  the 
chest,  and  the  abdomen,  and  sig- 
nificant also  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  which  distributes  its  bran- 
ches to  the  organs  contained  in 
those  cavities. — Webster. 

TRIT^'US  {-rpnaios,  on  the 
third  day).  This  term,  vrith  the 
addition  of  Trupertis,  fever,  was 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a  ter- 
tian fever  or  ague.  The  same 
writer  uses  the  term  rpnawpv-q^, 
tritaiophya,  of  the  nature  of  a 
tertian  fever,  and  rpiTaioyevris, 
tritaiogenous,  produced  by  tertian 
fever. 

Tetartaius  (reTapraios,  of  four 
days).  This  term  is  applied,  with 
the  addition  of  xuperds,  fever,  to 
quartan  fever.  Hippocrates  uses 
it  without  the  additional  substan- 
tive. 

TRITE'RNATE.  Aterm  applied 
to  a  leaf  in  which  there  are  three 
sei'ies  of  ternation,  viz.,  when  the 
leaflets  of  a  biternate  leaf  are 
themselves  ternate.    See  Torn  cite. 

TRI'TICUM  VULGA'RE. 
Wheat ;  a  graminaceous  plant,  the 
grain  of  which  yields  flour  and 
bran.  The  name  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  from  tritus,  the 
passive  participle  of  tcrerc,  to  rub 
or  grind. 
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TRITURA'TION  (tritiis,  rubbed, 
from  terere,  to  rub).  The  act  of 
rubbing  or  pounding,  of  reducing 
to  a  fine  powder  by  grinding. 

TROCHA'NTER  [rpoxavri^p,  a 
runner ;  the  ball  on  which  the 
hip-boneturnsinits  socket,  Galen; 
from  TpoxoLoi,  to  run  or  roll).  The 
name  of  two  processes  of  the 
thigh-bone — the  major  and  the 
minor.  They  are  named  from  their 
office  of  receiving  those  large 
muscles  which  bend  and  extend 
the  thigh,  and  turn  it  upon  its  axis. 
They  form,  as  it  were,  shoulders 
to  the  thigh-bone. 

Inter-trochantral  line.  A  rough 
line,  situated  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  trochanters,  to  which 
the  capsular  ligament  is  attached, 
and  into  which  the  quadratus 
femoris  is  inserted. 

TRO'CHAR  or  TROCAR  {trois. 
quarts,  three -fourths ;  from  its 
point  being  triangular).  An  in- 
strument used  for  discharging 
fluids  from  difi"erent  cavities  of 
the  body,  as  in  dropsy.  It  con- 
sists of  a  perforator  or  stilette, 
and  a  canula. 

TROCHl'SCUS  (rpoxiCKos,  dim. 
of  rpoxos,  a  wheel).  A  troche, 
lozenge,  or  round  tablet,  composed 
of  powdersmade  up,  with  glutinous 
substances,  into  little  cakes,  and 
afterwards  dried. 

TRO'CHLEA  (contr.  from 
TpoxaK'ia,  a  cylinder  revolving  on 
its  own  axis,  the  sheaf  of  a  pulley). 
A  kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley. 
There  is  a  proverb  among  the 
Latius  :  trocMeis  pituitam  addu- 
r.ere,  to  draw  up  phlegm  with  a 
hoisting-tackle,  to  hawk  violently. 

Trochloaris.  1.  The  articular 
surface  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  shoulder-bone,  forming  a  troch- 
lea or  pulley,  on  which  the  ulna 
moves  in  the  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  fore -arm.    2.  Another  name 

3  ij 


for  the  obliquus  superior,  or  that 
muscle  of  the  eye  which-  passes 
through  the  trochlea.  3.  A  name 
for  each  of  the  nervi  pathetici,  or 
nerves  of  the  fourth  pair,  distri- 
buted to  the  trochlearis  muscle  of 
the  eye. 

TEOCHOI'DES  (rpoxos,  a  wheel, 
elSos,  likeness).  Wheel-like ;  a 
species  of  diarthrosis,  or  movable 
articulation  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  rotates  upon  another,  as  the 
radius  upon  the  ulna. 

TRO'NA.  The  name  given  in 
Africa  to  the  sesqui-carbonate  of 
soda,  imported  from  the  coast  of 
Barbary. 

TRO'PHI  (rpeVco,  to  nourish). 
Instrumenta  ciharia.  Certain  pre- 
hensile and  masticatory  organs 
about  the  mouth  in  insects. 

TROPHO-NEURO'SIS  (rpo^Ty, 
nourishment,  vsvpoi;  a  nerve). 
The  condition  of  impaired  nutri- 
tion of  a  part  due  to  a  lesion  of 
either  the  central  nervous  system, 
or  the  nerves  supplying  the  part 
afiected. 

TROPHOPO'LLEN  (Tp6>c,  to 
nourish,  and  pollen).  The  name 
given  by  Turpin  to  the  septum  of 
the  anther  in  plants,  from  which 
the  pollen  has  been  incorrectly 
supposed  to  separate.  By  others, 
this  part  has  been  termed  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  pollen,  and  by  Link 
the  raphe. 

TRO'PHOSOME  (Tpe>a.,  to 
nourish,  o-cD^a,  the  body).  A  term 
applied  to  the  series  of  nutritive 
zooids,  constituting  the  "  indivi- 
dual "  in  certain  hydroid  zoo- 
phytes, and  produced  by  continuous 
gemmation.    See  Gonosome. 

TRO'PHOSPERM  {Tp4<pw,  to 
nourish,  a-Trdp/xa,  seed).  The  name 
given  by  Richard  to  the  placenta 
in  plants,  the  part  by  which  the 
ovules  are  nourished.  It  is  also 
termed  spermophorcov  secd-bcarer, 
2  ' 
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and,  sometimes,  the  receptacle  of 
the  seeds. 

TEOPINE  and  TROPIC  ACID. 
Two  substances  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  atropine  by 
means  of  baryta  water. 

TRUNCATED  (ti-uncus).  Cut 
off  abruptly  ;  ajDplied  to  a  cone  the 
apex  of  which  has  been  cut  off. 

TRUNK  (trunctts).  The  woody 
stem  of  trees,  characteristic  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  and  exo- 
genous growth,  as  of  oak.  See 
Stem  of  Plants. 

TRUSS  {trousse,  French).  Bra- 
clierium.  A  bandage,  or  apparatus 
for  keeping  a  hernia  reduced,  and 
preventing  further  protrusion. 

TRY'MA  {rpvtia,  a  hole,  from 
rpvo),  to  perforate) .  A  syncarpous 
fruit,  superior,  by  abortion  one- 
celled,  one-seeded,  with  a  two- 
valved  indehiscent  endocarp,  and 
a  coriaceous  or  fleshy  valueless 
earcocarp,  as  in  walnut. 

TRY'PSIN.  A  digestive  fer- 
ment of  the  pancreatic  juice  which 
acts  on  proteids  in  the  small  in- 
testine. 

TUBA.  A  trumpet ;  a  canal  re- 
sembling a  trumpet. 

1.  Tuha  Eustachiana.  A  canal, 
partly  bony,  partly  cartilaginous 
and  membranous,  which  extends 
from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

2.  Tubal  FallopiancB.  The  Fallo- 
pian tubes ;  two  canals  at  the 
fundus  uteri,  of  a  triimpct-form, 
described  by  Fallopius. 

TUBE  VF  SAFETY.  A  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  inserted  into  a 
receiver,  the  upper  end  communi- 
cating with  the  external  air,  and 
the  lower  being  immersed  in 
water. 

TU'BER  {tumere,  to  swell).  A 
hump,  tumour,  or  protuberance. 
A  knob  or  hard  excrescence  on 
wood.    A  truffle. 


1.  Tuler  annulare.  A  desi^i:na- 
tion  of  the  pons  Varolii,  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. This  part  of  the  brain  has  been 
not  inappropriately  designated 
nodus  encephali,  nceud  vital,  &c. 

2.  Tuher  cinereum.  An  eminence 
of  grey  substance,  forming  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

3.  Tuher  ischii.  A  round  knob, 
forming  that  part  of  the  ischium 
upon  which  we  sit ;  hence,  this 
bone  has  been  named  os  sedeii- 
tariuni. 

4.  The  Tiiberosities  of  the  os 
humeri  are  two  small  prominences 
of  unequal  size,  called  tlie  greater 
and  the  smaller,  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone,  just  behind 
tlie  head. 

TUBER,  OF  PLANTS.  An  an- 
nual, thickened,  subterranean  stem, 
provided  at  the  sides  with  latent 
buds,  from  which  new  plants  are 
produced,  and  usually  containing 
starchy  matter,  as  the  potato. 
When  very  small  and  wart-like,  it 
is  called  tuherculum. 

TUB'ERCULA  QUADRIGE'- 
MINA.  Four  tubercules  occur- 
ring on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  pons  Varolii ;  tlie  two  upper 
are  termed  the  nates,  the  two 
lower  the  testes.  In  the  lower 
animals  they  are  called  optic  lobes. 

TUBERCULO'SIS.  Tubercular 
infiltration ;  degeneration  of  a 
tissue  into  tubercular  matter.  An 
idiopathic  blood  disease,  producing 
scrofula,  phthisis,  tubercular  hy- 
drocephalus, tubercular  periton- 
itis, and  tabes  mesenterica,  and 
probably  due  to  the  introduction 
into  the  tissues  of  a  special  germ, 
the  tubercle-bacillus. 

TUB'ERCULUM  (dim.  of  tuber, 
a  swelling).  Tubercle;  "  a  small, 
hard,  superficial  tumor,  circum- 
scribed and  permanent,  or  sup- 
purating partially."    The  term  is 
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usually  applied  to  a  collectiou  of 
.  a  peculiar  scrofulous  matter. 

1.  Tuberculuvi  malignum.  Ma- 
lignant tubercle ;  carcinoma  of 
the  sebiparous  glands ;  a  small, 
hard,  indolent  tubercle  seated  on 
some  part  of  the  sMn  of  the  face, 
and  differing  from  other  malignant 
affections  in  the  extreme  tardiness 
of  its  progress  and  the  little  in- 
convenience which  it  occasions. 
It  is  probably  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  cancerous  wart. 

2.  T'lihercula  miliaria.  By  the 
term  sehaceous  miliary  tubercles, 
Sir  E.  Wilson  designates  the 
small,  white  tubercles,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  or  some- 
times of  a  small  pea,  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  collection  of  the 
sebaceous  substance  within  an 
excretory  follicle,  the  aperture  of 
that  follicle  being  impervious. 
These  are  the  follicular  elevations 
of  Eayer,  the  enormia  milium  of 
Mason  Good,  the  grutum  or  milium 
of  Plenck,  and,  commonly,  ^pearly 
tubercles. 

3.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  objects  to  the 
term  tubercula  that  "  it  sounds  so 
like  tubercle,"  and  says  it  might 
be  replaced  by  the  term  degenera- 
tions, including  elephantiasis,  ke- 
loid, framboesia,  cancer,  lupus, 
epithelioma,  and  rodent  ulcer. 

TUBERCULUM  ARANTII. 
A  small  tubercle,  situated  at  the 
middle  part  of  the  free  edge  of  the 
aortic  and  pulmonary  valves. 

TUBERCULUM  LOWERI.  A 
portion  of  auricle  intervening  be- 
tween the  orifices  of  the  venae 
cavEe,  supposed  by  Lower  to  direct 
the  blood  from  the  superior  cava 
into  the  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing. 

TUBERO'SITT  {tuberosus,  full 
of  protuberances).  A  knob-like 
prominence  on  a  bone,  having  a 
rough  uneven  surface,  to  which 


muscles  and  ligaments  are  at- 
tached. 

TUBULAR  GLANDS.  Cryptm 
mucosa}.  These  glands,  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, are  described,  under  the 
synonymous  term,  Glands  ofLieber- 
Jciihn,  at  page  302. 

TU'BULATURE  (tubulus,  a 
little  pipe).  The  mouth,  or  short 
neck,  at  the  upper  p&vt  of  a  tubu- 
lated retort.  The  long  neck  is 
called  the  beak.    See  Retort. 

TU'BULUS  (dim.  of  tubus,  a 
pipe).    A  little  tube,  or  pipe. 

1.  Tubuli  lactiferi  vel  galacto- 
plwri.  The  minute  ducts  or  tubes 
of  the  papilla,  through  which  the 
milk  passes. 

2.  T^^b^lli  seminiferi.  Vasa  semi- 
nalia.  Minute  tubes,  constituting 
the  parenchyma  of  the  testis. 
According  to  the  observations  of 
Monro,  they  do  not  exceed  ^nnj*'^ 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

3.  Tubuli  uriniferi.  Minute  con- 
vergent excretory  tubes,  constitu- 
ting the  tissue  of  the  tubular 
substance  of  the  kidney.  Their 
orifioes  are  called  the  ducts  of 
Be/ini. 

i.  Tubulorum  corona.  The  circle 
of  minute  tubes  surrounding  each 
of  Beyer's  glands  in  the  intestines. 
See  Corona. 

TU'MOR  {tumere,  to  swell).  A 
swelling  or  enlargement  caused  by 
the  morbid  growth  of  a  tissue. 
Tumors  may  be  distinguished  into 
simple  or  benign,  such  as  fatty 
tumors  (lipomata),  fibrous  tumors 
{fibromata),  &c.,  malignant,  such 
as  the  many  varieties  of  carcinoma 
and  sarcoma,  and  infective  granu- 
lomata,  such  as  lupus,  tubercular 
nodules,  and  gummata. 

TUMOR  FIBRO  -  OELLULO- 
SUS.  Fibro-cellular  tumor.  A 
growth  consisting  of  loose  fibrous 
or  areolar  tissue.   When  occurring 
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as  a  pendulous  outgrowth  from  a 
mucous  surface,  it  constitutes  the 
chief  varieties  of  Polypus — Norn. 
of  Dis- 

TUMOR  FIBEO-NUCLEOSUS. 
Fibro-nucleated  tumor.'  A  tumor 
composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  mixed 
with  elongated  nuclei. 

TUMOR  FIBRO-PLASTICUS. 
Fibro-plastio  tumor.  A  rapidly- 
growing  tumor,  composed  in  great 
part  of  fusiform  nucleated  cells. 
[When  the  fibro-cellular  or  fibro- 
plastic tumor,  but  more  especially 
the  latter,  slowly  involves  the  ad- 
jacent soft  structures,  and  returns 
after  removal,  it  has  received  the 
name  recurrent  fibroid.'] — Nom.  of 
Dis.  This  is  a  form  of  sar- 
coma. 

TUMOR  FIBRO'SUS.  Fibrous 
tumor.  A  growth,  consisting  of 
fibrous  tissue,  circumscribed,  or 
not  invading  surrounding  struc- 
tures.   See  Fibroma. 

TUMOR  MYELO'DES.  Myeloid 
tumor.  Myeloid  Sarcoma.  A 
tumor  growing  generally  in  tlie 
ends  of  the  bones,  having  a  red 
colour,  and  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  many -nucleated 
cells. — Nom.  of  Dis. 

TQMO'RES  SEBA'CEI.  Emphy. 
ma  encystis.  Tumors  of  the  ex- 
cretory follicles  of  the  sebiparous 
glands,  occasioned  by  distension 
with  sebaceous  matter,  and  attain- 
ing the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  wal- 
nut. The  sebaceous  matter  may 
be  soft  and  white,  resembling  pap, 
or  bread- sauce,  constituting  the 
atheromatous  tumor  ;  or  yellowish, 
resembling  softened  bees' -wax, 
constituting  the  meliccrous  tumor  ; 
or  white  and  fatty,  constituting 
the  steatomatous  tumor.    See  Mol- 

tuSCXC'il'h 

TUMO'RES  SEEO'SI.  Milia ; 
Plilyctcmdw.  Tumors  of  the  ex- 
crttory  follicles  of  the  sebiparous 


glands,  occasioned  by  distension 
with  a  limpid  serous  fluid.  They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  millet- 
seeds  to  that  of  small  grapes ; 
from  their  size,  transparency,  and 
hardness,  they  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  chalazion,  or 
grando,  a  hailstone. 

TUNE.  Melody.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  a  sense 
of  melody  and  harmony,  and 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
ear  as  the  sense  of  colour  to  the 
eye.  Its  organ  is  placed  by 
phi-enologists  above  the  external 
part  of  the  eye -brow,  and  is  sup- 
posed, when  much  developed,  to 
enlarge  the  lower  and  lateral  part 
of  the  forehead. 

TUNGSTEN.  Wolfram..  A 
hard,  whitish,  brittle  metal  ob- 
tained from  tungstic  acid,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  procured  from 
tungstate  of  lead.  The  word 
means  heavy  stone. 

Tungstic  acid.  An  acid  preci- 
pitated on  decomposing  tung- 
state of  lime  by  hydro-chloric 
acid. 

TU'NICA.  The  upper  tunic  of 
the  Romans.  Hence  it  is  applied 
to  several  membranes  of  the  body ; 
viz. — 

1.  Tunica  alhuginea  oculi.  A 
thin,  tendinous  layer,  covering 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  scle- 
rotica, and  formed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  tendons  of  the  four 
recti  muscles. 

2.  Tunica  alhrtginea  testis.  A 
thick  fibrous  membrane,  consti- 
tuting the  proper  tunic  of  the 
testis. 

3.  Tunica  arachno'idca.  A  cob- 
web-like membrane,  situated  be- 
tween the  dura  and  the  pia  mater. 
Also,  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

4.  Txinica  conjimctiva  or  adnata. 
A  mucous  membrane,  which  lines 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  eye- 
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lids,  and  is  reflected  over  tlie  fore 
part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

5.  Tunica  elytro'ides  (eKurpov, 
vagina,  elSos,  likeness).  Tunica 
vaginalis  ;  the  names  under  which 
the  old  anatomists  confounded 
the  fibrous  with  the  serous  coat  of 
the  testis. 

6.  Tunica  erythroides  (ipvdpos, 
red,  (iSos,  likeness).  The  crema- 
steric covering  of  the  spermatic 
cord  and  testis,  formed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  cre- 
master-muscle. 

7.  Tunica  Jacohi.  A  thin,  deli- 
cate membrane,  situated  between 
the  choroid  and  the  retina,  and 
named  from  its  discoverer. 

8.  Tunica  nervea.  A  former 
name  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
intestines. 

9.  Tunica  Rmjschiana.  An  inner 
lamina  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
so  called  after  Euysch,  who  first 
injected  it. 

10.  Tunica  vaginalis  testis.  A 
pouch  of  serous  membrane,  de- 
rived from  the  peritoneum  and 
covering  the  testis. 

11.  Tunica  vasculosa  testis,  A 
vascular  membrane,  lying  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica 
albnginea,  and  constituting  the 
nutrient  membrane  of  the  testis. 

12.  Tunica  vasculosa  retina;. 
The  inner  and  fibro-vascular  la- 
mina of  the  retina,  which  sup- 
ports the  outer,  medullary,  pulpy, 
or  mucous  lamina. 

TUMICA'TA  {tunica,  a  mantle). 
The  first  class  of  the  Mollusca, 
comprising  soft,  aquatic,  acepha- 
lous animals,  having  their  body 
enveloped  in  an  elastic  tunic 
furnished  with  at  least  two  aper- 

^TUNNEL-WORM.  See  AncJiy- 

lostovia  Duodc7iale. 

TU'RBINATED  BONES  (««r- 
binatus,  pointed,  in  the  form  of  a 


turbo,  or  top).  Turhinal  bones. 
Two  bones  of  the  nostrils,  so 
called  from  their  being  formed  in 
the  shape  of  a  top,  or  inverted 
cone.  They  are  also  called  the 
inferior  spongy  bones,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  upper  spongy 
bones,  which  form  part  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  from  their 
spongy  appearance,  in  which  they 
resemble  raised  paste. 

TURGE'SCENCB  {turgescere,  to 
begin  to  swell).  The  swelling  or 
enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  body 
from  accumnlation  of  humors. 

TU'RGOR  VITA'LIS  {turgere, 
to  be  swollen).  Turgescence,  or 
orgasm  ;  a  state  characterized  by 
well-defined  symptoms  of  active 
congestion,  accompanied  by  co- 
pious though  not  morbidly  -  aug- 
mented secretions. 

TU'RIO.  A  term  applied,  in 
Botany,  to  a  scaly  bud,  developed 
from  a  perennial  subterranean 
root,  as  in  asparagus. 

TURKEY-RED  A  dye  pro- 
cured from  alizarine,  or  the  sub- 
limed crystals  of  madder-red. 

TU'RMERIO,  The  tuber  of 
Curcuma  longa,  which  yields  a 
beautiful  bright  yellow  colour. 
Turmeric ^laper  is  unsized-paper, 
brushed  over  with  tincture  of 
turmeric,  prepared  by  digesting 
one  part  of  bruised  turmeric  in 
six  parts  of  proof  spirit. 

TU'RMEROL.  Turmeric  oil.  A 
pale  yellow  oil  extracted  from  Ben- 
gal turmeric  with  light  petroleum. 

TURNBULL'S  BLUE.  Fei-- 
ricyanicle  of  iron.  A  variety  of 
Prussian  blue,  which  is  thrown 
down  when  red  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash is  added  to  a  protosblt  of  iron. 

TURNER'S  CERATE.  The  ce- 
ratum  calamine!,  consisting  of  pre- 
pared calamine  and  yoUow  wax, 
of  each  half  a  pound  ;  olive-oil,  a 
pint. 
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TUENEE'S  YELLOW.  Patent 
or  Cassel  Yellow.  The  fused  oxi- 
cUoride  of  lead,  finely  powdered  : 
used  as  a  paint. 

TUENSOLE,  A  deep  purple 
dye  obtained  from  the  Crozophora 
Unctoria,  a  Euphorbiaceous  plant. 

TUEPENTINE,  OIL  OP.  Tere- 
hinthina.  A  term  applied  to  a 
liquid  or  soft  solid  oleo-resinous 
juice  of  certain  coniferous  plants, 
as  well  as  of  the  Pistacia  terehin- 
thus.  The  well-known  liquid  to 
which  the  term  turpentine  is  ap- 
plied is  only  the  volatile  portion 
of  turpentine,  properly  so  called. 
See  Terehiiithina 

TUEPETH  -  MINEEAL.  Tur- 
hith-Mineral.  Yellow  sulphate  of 
mercury.  The  name  "iven  by 
chemisrs  to  the  sub-sulphate  of 
the  protoxirle  of  mercury. 

TUEU'ND  A.  1.  A  ball  of  paste 
for  latrening  geese.  2.  A  kind  of 
saoriticial  cake.  3.  A  tent  or  roll 
of  lint  for  wounds. 

TuTundce  Italicce.  Pastes  made 
with  the  finest  and  most  glutinous 
wheat,  and  known  by  the  names 
maccaroni,  vermicelli,  and  Italian 
or  f  'agliari  paste. 

TUSSIOULA'EIA  {tussis,  a 
cough).  Bechica.  Cough-medi- 
cines, as  demulcents,  cerebro- 
spinals,  and  expectorants. 

TUSSILA'GO  FA'EPAEA. 
Coltsfoot;  an  indigenous  Compo- 
site plant,  employed  as  a  popular 
remedy  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

TUSSIS  itessire,  to  cough).  Bex. 
A  cough.  Tussis  sicca  is  a  dry 
cough.  Pertussis  is  a  convulsive 
cough,  or  whooping-cough.  Tus- 
sedo  is  another  Latin  term  for 
cough.  Tussicula  is  a  slight 
cough. 

TUTA'MINA  O'CULI  (teiamen, 
a  means  of  protection).  The  ap- 
pendages of  the  eye,  comprising 
the  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  eye-lashes, 


conjunctiva,  caruncula  lacrymalia, 
and  the  lacrymal  apparatus. 

TU'TENAG.  The  commercial 
name  for  the  zinc  or  spelter  of 
China ;  also,  the  name  of  a  white 
metallic  compound,  called  Chinese 
copper.  Impure  oxide  of  zinc  is 
called  tutty. 

TU'TIA.  Tutty,  furnace  cad- 
mia,  or  impure  oxide  of  zinc.  It 
incrusts  the  flues  of  furnaces 
emjjloyed  for  smelting  lead-ores 
containing  zinc,  or  ores  mixed 
with  lapis  calamina/ris.  Medicinal 
tutty  is  a  brown  powder  with  a 
shade  of  blue. 

TWINS.  Gemini.  Twins  are 
mostly  produced  at  a  common 
birth;  but  owing  to  the  incidental 
death  of  one  of  them  while  the 
other  continues  alive,  there  is 
sometimes  a  material  diflFereuce  in 
the  time  of  their  expulsion,  and, 
consequently,  in  their  bulk,  or 
degree  of  maturity,  giving  us,  ac- 
cording to  Masun  Good,  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  : — 

1.  Congruous  twinning.  Of  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  growth,  and  pro- 
duced at  a  common  birth. 

2.  Incongruous  twinning.  Of  un- 
equal growth,  and  produced  at 
different  births. 

TWISTED  AESTIVATION. 
A  plan  of  oestivation,  in  which 
each  piece  overlaps  by  one  margin 
the  contiguous  margin  of  that 
next  to  it,  as  in  the  corolla  of 
periwinkle,  convolvulus,  &c. 

TWITCHING.  Suhsultus  tendi- 
num.  Sudden  or  irregular  snatches 
of  the  tendons. 

TYLO'SIS  (TvKwtris,  a  making 
or  becoming  callous).  A  term 
applied  to  a  swollen  and  knotty 
state  of  the  eye-lids,  in  which 
their  margin  often  loses  altogether 
its  natural  form  and  appearance. 
Thickening  of  the  lids  has  been 
also  termed pachyblepharosis  ;  and, 
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wlien  attended  with  loss  of  the 
cilia,  the  affection  has  been 
termed^tilosis.  The  proper  term 
is  tyloma,  or  that  which  has  be- 
come callous.  The  term  tylosis  is 
also  applied  to  any  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  epidermis  from  fric- 
tion.   See  Preface, -par.  2. 

TYMPANI'TES  {rifXTravov, 
a  drum).?  Meteorismus.  Drum- 
belly  ;  abdominal  emphysema  ; 
dry  dropsy,  or  wind-dropsy.  It 
is  named  from  the  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  sounding,  on  per- 
cussion, like  a  drum  or  bladder 
filled  with  air. 

TY'MPANUM  (riixirwop,  a 
drum).  The  drum  of  the  ear ;  an 
irregular  bony  cavity  in  the  sub- 
stance of  che  temporal  bone,  filled 
with  air  by  means  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube. 

Tympanic  hone.  Another  name 
for  the  annulus  memhranw  tympani 
of  the  foetal  skull. 

TYPE  {tvttos,  a  blow).  Literally, 
that  which  is  produced  by  the 
hloiu.  Hence,  it  denotes  the 
general  character  of  a  thing ;  also, 
a  certain  formula  according  to 
which  fevers  and  other  diseases 
increase  and  abate  ;  also,  the 
original  pattern  or  model,  after 
which  a  thing  is  wrought— a  leaf, 
for  instance,  is  the  type  of  all  the 
appendages  of  the  stem  of  plants, 
&c.    See  Homologies. 

TYPHLI'TIS  (Tv(t>\6s,  CEOCUS, 
and  -itis).  Coecitis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  vascular  mucous  sur- 
face, or  of  all  the  coats,  of  the 
CEecurn.    See  Peri-typMitis. 

TYPHLO'SIS;  TYPHLO'MA 
(rv(f)K6ai,  to  blind,  to  make  blind). 
The  former  term  denotes  the 
making  hlind,  and  is  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates for  blindness.  But  the 
latter  term  would  bettor  describe 
the  jact.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

TYPHOID    FEVEll  {ji^o,,\ 


stupor,  eiSof,  likeness).  Fever  "re- 
sembling  typhus  ;  "  a  general  de- 
signation of  fever  among  con- 
tinental writers  ;  the  typhus  ab- 
dominalis  ot  German  writers. 
The  term  is  objectionable.  See 
Enteric  Fever. 

Typhoid  germs.  Peculiar  organ, 
isms  said  to  be  actively  absorbed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  Peyer's 
patches "  in  cases  of  typhoid 
fever. 

TYPHOMA'NIA  (rifos,  stupor, 
Havia,  madness).  An  aflFection 
consisting  in  perfect  lethargy  of 
body,  but  imperfect  lethargy  of 
mind  ;  wandering  ideas,  and  belief 
of  wakefulness  during  sleep  ;  the 
condition  of  coma  vigil  in  typhoid 
fever. 

TYPHUS-FEVER  (ricpos, 
stupor).  "  A  continued  fever, 
characterized  by  great  prostra- 
tion, and  a  general,  dnsky,  mottled 
rash,  without  specific  lesion  of 
the  howels."— Num.  of  Dis.  It  is 
designated  from  its  prevailing 
character,  as  putrid,  pestilential, 
malignant,  ataxic,  &o. ;  from  a 
leading  symptom,  hrain.  fever; 
from  external  character,  eruptive, 
spotted,  &c. ;  and  from  localities, 
camp-, hospital-,  ship -,jail-f ever, &c. 

Nomenclature.  "  Under  the  name 
'  Typhus,'  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
Hippooratic  treatises  describes  a 
disease  that  agrees  in  its  essential 
features  with  typhoid  fever.  But 
the  term  was  not  afterwards  used 
to  signify  a  special  disease  until 
the  time  of  Sauvages,  in  whoso 
nosology  it  is  adapted  to  certain 
forms  of  continued  fever,  while 
the  name  Synochus  is  used  for 
another  class  of  cases.  The 
disease  now  known  as  Typhus 
has  been  separated  from  other 
forms  of  continued  fever  within 
the  last  thirty  years." — Dr.  Bu- 
chanan. 
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"  The  discrimiuation  of  typhus- 
fever  from  typhoid,"  says  Mr. 
Eadclitfe,  "  brought  medicine 
from  a  seventh  heaven  of  mean- 
ingless verbiage,  into  which  it 
had  gone  astray,  back  to  the  true 
starting-point  of  all  epidemio- 
logical knowledge, — investigation 
at  the  bedside,— and  recalled  epi- 
demiology from  the  outer  spheres 
of  semi-mystical  speculation  to 
the  more  moderate  compa?s  of  a 
hospital  ward  or  of  a  bedroom, 
thus  substituting  for  the  cosmos 
a  common  bedstead." — Nov.  1876. 

TYPHUS  EEVEKSUS.  An  old 
term  for  a  form  of  typhoid  fever, 
in  which  the  morning  tempera- 
ture is  always  higher  than  that 
of  the  evening. 

TYRO'jyiA  (Tupoo),  to  make  into 
cheese,  from  rufjos,  cheese).  A 
terra  applied  by  Dr.  Craigie  to 
tubercular  secretion  of  the  brain, 
from  its  c/ieese-Zifce  appearance. 
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Tyrosis.  A  terra  applied  to  a 
disorder  of  the  stomach  from 
the  curdling  of  milk  in  that 
organ. 

TY'ROSIN.  A  colourless  crys- 
stalline  organic  substance,  exist- 
ing in  cochineal,  and  obtained  by 
the  action  of  potash  upon  albu- 
men, fibrin,  &c.  It  is  found  to- 
gether with  leucin  in  the  liver  and 
the  urine  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

TYROSIS  (Ti/po's,  cheese). 
Caseation.  A  pathological  tissue 
change.    See  Caseation. 

TY REEL'S  HOOK.  An  in- 
strument  which  can  be  used  in 
place  of  an  iris-forceps  for  with- 
drawing the  iris  through  the 
corneal  wound  in  performing  iri- 
dectomy. 

TYSON'S  GLANDS.  Glandules 
odoriferw.  Sebaceous  glands  situ- 
ated around  the  corona  penis.  See 
Smegma  prasputii. 
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ULCER  (eA./cos,  ulcus,  a  wound). 
A  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  attended 
with  a  secretion  of  pus,  or  some 
kind  of  discharge.     Ulcers  are 
termed  local,  when  confined,  like 
a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  to  one 
spot ;  consiitutional,  when  liable  to 
occur  in  any  part,  from  general 
affection  of  the  system  ;  specific, 
when  occasioned  by  specific  poi- 
sons, or  by  particular  diatheses  ; 
and  simple,  when  they  do  not 
appear  to  proceed  fr  om  any  spe- 
cific disease,  or  morbid  diathesis. 
TJicuscidum,  a  little  ulcer. 


ULCEEA'TION.  The  process 
by  which  ulcers  are  produced.  It 
occurs  on  open  surfaces,  and  is 
the  result  of  an  exudation  of  in- 
flammatory lymph,  in  which  the 
corpuscles  are  formed  into  pus- 
cells,  and  an  absorption  of  the  in- 
flamed tissues  takes  place. 

ULCUS  ERO'DENS.  Rodent 
ulcer.  "  A  destructive  ulcer, 
characterized  by  the  extent  and 
depth  to  which  it  spreads  in  the 
adjoining  structures,  and  by  the 
absence  of  preceding  hardness 
and  of  constitutional  affection." — 
Nom.  of  Dis.    See  Bodent  Ulcer. 
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Ulcus  in  sunimo.  Superficial 
nicer.  Ulcus  perforans.  Perforat- 
ing ulcer.  Ulcus  ex  ciihando.  Bed- 
sore. 

ULITTS  (ov\ov,  the  gum).  In- 
flammation of  the  gums  ;  this  term 
is  preferable  to  the  barbarous  word 
gingivitis. 

ULMI  COETEX.  Elm  bark. 
The  dried  inner  bark  of  Ulmus 
Campestris,  or  Broad-leaved  Elm. 
Indigenous  and  cultivated  in 
Britain. 

ULMIC  ACID  and  XJLMIN 
(itZinus,  the  elm).  These  are  sub- 
stances produced  by  boiling  cane 
sugar  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid. 
Ulmin  is  present  in  the  mucila- 
ginous secretion  from  the  elm  and 
some  other  trees.  These  names 
were  changed  by  Berzelius  to  geic 
acid  (77),  earth)  from  his  discover- 
ing a  similar  substance  in  vege- 
table mould.  The  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  manures,  soils,  and 
what  is  called  moss-ivater,  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  this  substance. 

ULNA  (i>\eP7i,  the  cubit).  The 
large  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  so 
named  from  its  being  often  used 
as  a  measure,  under  the  term  ell. 
The  hinge-like  surface  at  the  elbow 
presents,  in  profile,  somewhat  of 
the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna.    See  Olecranon. 

ULNA'EIS  {ulna,  the  cubit). 
The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  viz.  1.  a  flexor  muscle, 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  OS  humeri,  and  inserted  into 
the  pisiform  bone ;  and  2.  an 
extensor  muscle,  arising  from 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, and  inserted  into  the  little 
linpcr. 

ULTIMATEandPEOXIMATE. 
Terms  employed  in  describing 
chemical  analysis,  the  former  de- 


noting the  resolution  of  substances 
into  their  absolute  elements,  the 
latter  their  resolution  into  secon- 
dary compounds.  These  terms  are 
generally  used  in  reference  to 
organic  bodies.  See  Analysis, 
Chemical. 

U'LTIMUM  MO'EIENS.  The 
last  to  die  ;  the  name  given  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  death  of  an  animal 
it  has  been  observed  to  contract 
after  the  other  cavities  have  ceased 
to  act. 

ULTEA-MAEINE .  A  beautiful 
blue  pigment,  made  originally 
from  la-pis  lazuli  or  lazulite.  The 
artificial  product  now  consists  of 
silica,  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  has  the  property  of 
neither  fading,  nor  becoming  tar- 
nished, on  exposure  to  the  air  or 
a  moderate  heat. 

U'LVA  LATI'SSIMA.  Broad 
green  laver  ;  an  Algaceous  plant, 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  Porphyra 
laciniata,  or  laciniated purple  laver, 
but  said  to  be  employed  for  the 
same  culinary  purposes. 

UMBEL  (umbella,  dim.  of  urn- 
hra,  a  shadow ;  by  meton.  an  um- 
brella). A  form  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  all  the  pedicels  of  the 
flowers  proceed  from  a  single 
point,  and  are  of  equal  length,  or 
corymbose.  When  each  pedicel 
bears  a  single  flower,  as  in  Eryn- 
gium,  the  umbel  is  said  to  be 
simple;  when  each  pedicel  divides, 
and  bears  other  umbels,  as  in 
Heracleum,  the  umbel  is  termed 
com.pound.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
assemblage  of  umbels  is  called  the 
universal  umbel,  each  of  the  secon- 
dary umbels  being  called  the  par- 
tial umbel  or  umbellule.  The  pe- 
duncles which  support  the  partial 
umbels  avo  called  radii.  See  In- 
jloresccnce. 

UMBELLI'FEEiE.  Umbel- 
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bearers ;  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  consisting  of  herbs, 
seldom  shrubs,  with  fistular  far- 
rowed stems  and  umbellate  in- 
florescence, and  characterized  by 
an  acrid,  poisonous  principle 
which  finds  its  full  development 
in  hemlock,  cow-bane,  .&c.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  marked  families 
of  plants  ;  so  much  so,  that  Jussieu 
says  the  whole  order  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  genus,  and  the 
various  subdivisions  and  genera  as 
arrangements  of  the  species.  See 
Umbel. 

U  M  B  E  E.  Sienna  or  Chestnut- 
hroivn.  A  brown  colouring  matter, 
found  native  as  a  clay  iron-ore  in 
Cyprus.  By  heat  it  assumes  a 
darker  tint,  and  is  then  known  as 
hurnt  timher.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  oxide  of  iron  with  manganese, 
silica,  and  alumina.    See  Ochre. 

UMBI'LICUS  (umbo,  any  convex 
elevation  ;  the  boss  of  a  shield). 
The  navel.  The  term  umhilicus  is 
akin  to  the  oix(pa\os  of  the  Greeks. 

1.  Umbilical  cord.  Funis  utfi- 
bilicalis.  A  cord  connecting  the 
fcEtus  with  the  placenta,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  umbilical  vein  and 
the  two  umbilical  arteries  twisted 
together  like  a  rope,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  reflections  of  the 
chorion  and  the  amnios. 

2.  Uvibilical  vesicle.  Vesicula 
umbilicalis.  A  small  sac,  situated 
between  the  chorion  and  the 
amnios,  and  connected  with  the 
foetus  by  a  duct,  an  artery,  and  a 
vein. 

3.  Umlilical  region.  That  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  parietes 
which  is  situated  about  two  inches 
around  the  umbilicus. 

4.  Umbilical  hernia.  Omphalo- 
cele. Hernia  of  tho  bowels  at  the 
umbilicus. 

5.  The  term  umhilicus,  in  Botany, 
is    synonymous  with  hiluiih  or 


cicatricula,  and  denotes  the  scar 
where  the  seed  is  united  with  the 
placenta.  The  centre  of  the  um- 
bilicus, through  which  the  nutrient 
vessels  pass  into  the  interior,  is 
called  the  omphalodium. 

TJ'NCIA  (i.  q.  ov-yKta,  a  Sicilian 
weight).  A  twelfth  part.  An 
ounce ;  the  twelth  part  of  a  pound. 
Unciatim,  ounce  by  ounce. 

UNCIFO'EME  OS  (uncus,  a 
hook,  forma,  likeness).  A  bone  of 
the  carpus,  or  wrist,  having  a  hool;- 
like  process. 

U'NOTIO;  U'NCTUS  {w,vjere,to 
anoint).  The  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  anointing  or  smearing 
with  an  iinguent.  The  latter 
denotes  an  ointment  or  unguent. 
See  Preface,  par.  3. 

UNDULA'TOEY  THEOET  OF 
LIGHT  (undula,  a  little  wave). 
A  theory  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  light  is  the  result  of 
vibrations  existing  among  the 
particles  of  an  exceedingly  attenu- 
ated essence,  or  ethereal  medium. 

UNGTJE'NTUM  {migere,  to 
anoint).  An  ointment ;  an  unc- 
tuous substance  for  external  ap- 
plication. When  composed  chiefly 
of  wax,  it  is  termed  cerate  ;  when 
fats  or  resins  are  used,  it  is  an 
ointment;  if  distilled  fragrant 
waters  or  essential  oils  are  em- 
ployed, it  becomes  a  pomatum  or 
pomade ;  occasionally,  with  refer- 
ence to  appearance,  it  acquires 
the  name  butter,  paste,  &c. 

U'NGUES  ADUNCI.  Curved 
nails;  arched  and  hooked  nails, 
frequently  observed  in  scrofulous 
and  consumptive  persons,  and  in 
long-standing  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart. 

UNGUI'CULATB  [unguiculm, 
dim.  of  unguis,  a  finger-nail). 
Clawed ;  a  term  applied  to  a  petal 
furnished  with  au  unguis  or  claw, 
as  in  the  pink. 
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U'NGUIS.  Literally,  a  finger- 
rail.  Hence  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  collection  of  pas  between  the 
laminte  of  the  cornea,  when  the 
abscess  appears  to  bo  shaped 
like  a  finger-nail.  The  term  un- 
gida,  or  claw,  has  also  been  applied 
to  a  collection  of  matter  in  the 
eye.  JJngula  is  deriN^ed  from  un- 
cjuis,  and  the  two  terms  probably 
denote  the  same  disease. 

1.  Phalanges  ting'mii,in.  The 
name  of  the  third,  extreme,  or 
distal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

2.  Unguis  (in  Botany).  The 
lower  part  of  a  pietal  which  tapers 
conspicuously  towards  the  base, 
as  in  the  pink.  The  upper  part 
is  called  the  Umh.  The  petal 
itself  is  termed  unguiculate. 

UNICELLULAR  PLANTS. 
Plants  consisting  each  of  a  single 
cell,  in  which  resides  the  entire 
organism,  and  the  power  of  both 
nutrition  and  reproduction,  as 
the  yeast-plant. 

UNI-EQUiVALENT.  Another 
term  for  mon-atomic  or  monad,  as 
applied  to  elements.  See  Atomi- 
city. 

UNILO'CULAP.  (unus,  one, 
loculus,  a  cell).  Having  one  cell 
or  cavity,  as  a  legume.  Bilocular, 
trilocidar,  muUilocular,  are  terms 
denoting  two-celled,  three-celled, 
and  many-celled,  respectively. 

UNION  BY  THE  FIRST  IN- 
TENTION. The  growing  toge- 
ther of  the  opposite  surfaces  of 
a  wound,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact, without  suppuration.  When 
wounds  heal  by  suppurating, 
granulating,  &c.,  they  are  some- 
times said  to  heal  by  the  second 
intention. 

U'NIPOLAR.  A  term  applied 
by  Ehrmann  to  substances  of 
the  imperfect  conducting  power, 
which  are  capable  of  receiving 


only  one  kind  of  electricity,  when 
made  to  form  links  in  the  Voltaic 
chain. 

UNISE'XUAL  (unus  sexus,  one 
sex).  Of  one  sex  only;  a  term 
applied  to  plants  whose  fiowers 
contain  a  pistil  only,  or  a  stamen 
only,  as  distinguished  from  her- 
maphrodite plants,  whose  flowers 
contain  both  organs  of  repro- 
duction. 

UNIT-JAR.  An  apparatus 
contrived  by  Mr.  Harris  for 
charging  Leyden  jars  with  known 
proportions  of  electricity,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  employed 
being  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  charges. 

UNITARY  COMPOUND.  A 
compound  which  is  considered  as 
formed  of  one  group,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  binary  view  in 
which  it  is  represented  as  formed 
of  two  groups.  See  Atom  arul 
Molecule. 

UNITY  OF  ORGANIZATION. 
A  term  suggestive  of  certain 
generalizations  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  capable  of  two 
applications  : — one,  to  the  analo- 
gies which  exist  between  the 
j)ermanent  organization  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  certain  tran- 
sitory states  of  the  higher  spe- 
cies ;  the  other,  to  the  correspon- 
dences traceable  between  the 
parts  comj^osing  the  organization 
of  different  siaecies.  See  Homo- 
logies. 

UNNAMED  BONES.  Ossa 
innom.inata.  Two  large  bones, 
forming  the  sides  of  the  pelvis, 
and  so  called  from  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  them  under  ono 
name.  Each  of  these  has,  how- 
ever, been  divided  in  three  parts, 
viz. — 

1.  Tho  Os  ilium,  or  Haunch- 
bone,  so  named  from  its  forming 
tho  flank.    The  flat  uj)por  part  is 
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called  the  ala,  or  wing  ;  the  lower 
or  rounder  part,  the  body  of  the 
bone.  The  unnamed  line  (linea 
innominata)  is  that  which  di^^ides 
the  ala  from  the  part  which  forms 
the  true  pelvis. 

2.  The  Os  ischmm,  or  Hip-bone, 
placed  perpendicularly  under  the 
preceding.  The  round  protu- 
berance on  which  we  rest  when 
seated  is  called  the  tuber,  or  os 
sedentarium ;  and  that  portion, 
of  which  one  edge  forms  the  arch 
of  the  pubes  and  the  other  the 
margin  of  the  thyroid  hole,  is 
called  the  ramus,  or  branch. 

3.  The  Os  pubis,  or  Share-bone  ; 
so  named  from  the  Mens  Veneris 
being  placed  upon  it,  and  its  hair 
being  a  mark  of  puberty.  This 
bone  completes  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  the  body,  forming  part 
of  the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  ; 
the  angle,  or  crest ;  and  the  ramus, 
joining  the  ramus  of  the  ischium. 

UNTO-MOOL.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  Tylophora  asthma- 
tica,  an  Asclepiadaceous  plant,  the 
root  and  leaves  of  which  are  con- 
sidered an  excellent  substitute 
for  ipecacuanha. 

UPAS.  Antsjar.  The  Antiaris 
toxicaria  of  Java,  an  Urticaceous 
plant,  one  of  the  most  virulent 
of  known  poisons,  the  concrete 
juice  of  which  has  nevertheless 
been  used  medicinally.  See  .4)1- 
tiarin. 

Upas  Radja  or  Tjettek.  One  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  known 
poisons,  prepared  in  Java  from 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Strych- 
nos  Tieute ;  it  acts  like  nus 
vomica,  but  in  a  more  violent 
manner. 

U'RACHUS  (oZpov,  urine).  1. 
The  urinary  canal  of  a  foBtus. 
2.  A  fibrous  cord  which  is  attached 
to  the  apos  of  the  bladder,  and 


ascends  to  the  umbilicus ;  it  is 
formed  by  the  obliteration  of  a 
tubular  communication  in  the 
embryo  (the  pedicle  of  the  allan- 
tois),  and  appears  destined  solely 
to  fix  the  bladder. 

UK^MIA  {oZpov,  urine,  alfia, 
blood).  A  form  of  toxaemia,  due 
to  the  retention  in  the  blood  of 
certain  nitrogenous  substances 
which  should  be  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.  UrcBmic  intoxication  is 
a  term  employed  to  denote  that 
peculiar  kind  of  poisoning  which 
results  from  the  accumulation  of 
urea  in  the  blood. 

U'RAMIL.  A  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  uric  acid.  It  occurs 
as  a  crystalline  piowder,  or  in 
dendritic  or  feathery  crystalliza- 
tions, of  a  very  beautiful  aspect. 
By  evaporation  with  ddute  sul- 
phuric acid,  uramilic  acid  is  ob- 
tained. 

UEA'NIUM.  A  rare  metal,  of 
an  iron  colour,  discovered  in  17S9, 
in  the  mineral  called,  from  its 
black  colour,  pitch-blende.  It  was 
named  by  Klaproth  after  the  new 
planet  Uranus,  the  discovery  of 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1781. 

UiiANO-PLASTIO  {oupavSs, 
the  palate,  irAatrrt/ftJs,  fit  for 
moulding).  The  designation  of 
an  operation  for  closing  fissures 
of  the  hard  palate.  Ennius  has 
casU  palatum. 

URAKI.    See  Wooraly. 

U'RATE.  A  compound  of  uric 
or  lithic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

URCEOLA'EIS  {urceolus,  dim. 
of  lorceus,  a  pitcher).  Piccber- 
or  cup-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to 
favus  dispersus. 

URCE'OLQS  (dim.  of  urceus,  a 
water-pitcher).  A  small  pitcher- 
like  body,  formed  by  the  two 
bracts  which,  in  the  genus  Carex, 
become  confiuont  at  their  edges, 
and  enclose  the  pistil. 
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U'REA  (ovpov,  nrine).  The 
essential  solid  constituent  of 
urine,  considered  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  liver  upon  some 
of  the  nitrogenous  substances  in 
the  blood.  Urea  is  the  last  term 
of  the  products  of  oxidation  of  the 
nitrogenous  tissues.  Its  synthe- 
tical formation  by  Wohler  in  1828 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study 
of  organic  chemistry. 

URE'DO  {were,  to  burn).  1. 
An  itching  or  burning  sensation 
of  the  skin,  which  accompanies 
several  diseases.  2.  A  synonym 
of  Urticaria  or  Nettle-rash.  3.  A 
blast  or  blight  of  plants. 

UREl'DES.  Substances  which 
bear  the  same  relation  to  urea 
that  the  amides  bear  to  am- 
monia. 

URE'SIS;  URE'MA  (ohp4cc,  to 
make  water).  These  terms  are 
used  by  Hippocrates.  The  former 
denotes  the  act  of  making  water  ; 
the  latter  is  synonymous  with 
olpov,  urine,  the  result.  See  Pre- 
face, par.  2. 

URE'TER  (ovprjTTjp,  from  ovpew, 
to  make  water).  The  urinary 
duct,  or  membranous  tube  which 
transmits  the  urine  from  the 
kidney  into  the  bladder.  Ureteri- 
tis, inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

U'RETHANE.  An  ether  of  car- 
bonic  acid.  A  compound  of  ethyl, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  chloro- 
carbonio  ether,  in  which  amido- 
gen  (NH2)  has  been  substituted 
for  chlorine.  Dumas  gave  this 
name  to  a  substance  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  combination 
of  urea  with  carbonic  ether. 
Ethyl-urethane  has  been  lately 
used  as  a  hypnotic. 

URE'TURA  {ohp^Opa,  from 
ovpiw,  to  make  water).  The  ex- 
cretory canal  of  the  bladder,  com- 
mencing at  the  neck  of  this  organ, 
and  terminating  at  the  meatus 


urinarius.  It  is  divided  into  three 
portions,  viz. — 

1.  The  prostatic  portion,  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
situated  in  the  prostate  gland. 

2.  The  membranous  portion,  a 
little  less  than  an  inch  in  length, 
and  situated  within  the  two  layers 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

3.  The  spongy  portion,  so  named 
from  being  enclosed  by  the  corpus 
spongiosum  penis.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum forms  the  bulb,  and  hence 
the  included  urethra  is  called  the 
bulbous  portion. 

URETHRAL  FEVER.  See 
Catheter  Fever. 

URETHRI'TIS  {oip{,epa,  ure- 
thra,  and  -itis).  Inflammatio 
urethrm.  Inflammation  of  the 
urethra,  due  to  the  poison  of 
gonorrhoea,  to  the  irritation  of  a 
foreign  body,  and  to  other  causes. 

URETHROPLA'STY  {ovp-f,epa, 
urethra,  TTAdo-o-o),  to  mould).  The 
operation  for  urinary  fistula  by 
plastic  surgery. 

URETHROSCOPE.  See  En- 
doscope. 

URETHROTO'MIA  (olp-hOpa, 
urethra,  to^t),  section).  Urethro- 
tomy; incision  into  the  urethra, 
either  from  the  inside  (internal),  or 
from  the  outside  [external).  The 
instrument  for  performing  the 
operation  is  termed  a  urethro- 
tome. 

URE'TICA  (ovpriTiKos,  promot- 
ing urine).  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote a  discharge  of  urine. 
•  URIC  ACID  (oSpov,  uriue). 
Lithic  acid.  A  common  consti- 
tuent of  urinary  and  gouty  concre- 
tions, of  healthy  urine  and  other 
secretions,  combined  with  ammo- 
nia or  Bomo  other  alkali.  In 
urinary  deposits  it  occurs  under 
the  familiar  names  "  yellow  and 
red  sand."    See  O'uano. 
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Uric  oxide.  Xanthic  oxide.  A 
species  of  calculus  occurring  iu 
the  bladder. 

URIC  GROUP  (oSpoK,  urine).  A 
group  of  chemical  compounds, 
derivates  or  congeners  of  uric 
acid. 

URIO^'MIA(o3poi',  urine,  aJua, 
blood).  A  term  denoting  excess 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  See 
LithcBinia. 

URIDRO'SIS  (oSpor,  urine,  'ISpoi- 
o-ir,  aperspiring.from  i5pws,  sweat). 
Urinous  perspiration. 

URILB.  A  compound  radical, 
supposed  to  exist  in  uric  acid  and 
the  products  of  its  decomposition. 
It  is  a  comijound  of  cyanogen  and 
carbonic  oxide. 

URI'NA  {ovpov,  urine).  Urine; 
the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
from  the  arterial  blood.  The 
Ancients  considered  the  urine  as 
a  kind  of  extract  of  animal  sub- 
stances, a  true  lixivium,  by  which 
everything  impure  iu  the  animal 
economy  was  washed  away  ;  hence 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  lotium. 

1.  Urina  chyli ;  urina  potus. 
These  terms  denote,  respectively, 
the  urine  secreted  subsequently 
to  the  digestion  of  food,  and  the 
tasteless  limpid  urine  secreted 
after  fluids  have  been  taken. 

2.  Urine,  chyloun.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  urine  which,  on  cooling, 
gelatinizes  spontaneously,  assum- 
ing the  appearance  and  consist- 
ence of  blanc-mange.  It  con- 
tains fatty  matter  in  a  molecular 
state. 

3.  Urine,  incontinence  of.  The 
involuntary  flow  of  the  urine  out 
of  the  bladder.  It  is  the  reverse 
of  retention. 

4.  Urine,  retention  of.  An  in- 
ability, total  or  partial,  of  expel- 
ling the  urine  contained  in  the 
bladder. 

5.  Urine,  suppression  of.  Tliis 


aiTection  properly  points  out  a 
defect  in  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys.    See  Ischuria. 

6.  Urinart/ fistula.  A  deep,  nar- 
row ulcer,  leading  into  some  of 
the  urinary  passages. 

7.  Urinary  abscess.  Extravasa- 
tions of  urine  may  be  in  three 
diSerent  states  :  the  fluid  may  be 
collected  in  a  particular  pouch  ; 
or  it  may  be  widely  difiused  in 
the  cellular  membrane  ;  or  it  may 
present  itself  in  a  purulent  form, 
after  having  excited  inflammation 
and  suppuration  in  the  parts 
among  which  it  is  situated. 

8.  Urinary  deposits.  These  were 
divided  by  Prout  into  pulverulent 
or  amorphous  sediments  ;  crystal- 
line sedimtmts,  or  gravel;  and 
soh'cJconcretions,  or  calculi, formed 
by  aggregation  of  the  latter  sedi- 
ments.   See  Calculus. 

9.  Urinal.  Urinatorium.  A 
vessel  for  receiving  the  urine  in 
cases  of  incontinence. 

10.  Urin-xniia  (at/xa,  blood). 
Uraemia.  The  presence  of  irrea 
or  urinary  elements  in  the  blood. 

11.  Urino-meter  (fieTpov,  a  mea- 
sure), A  small  instrument,  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a 
common  hydrometer,  for  estimat- 
ing the  density  of  the  urine. 

URI'TIS.  A  term  applied  to 
blisters  occasioned  by  a  burn  or 
scald,  but  it  is  a  srandal  of  ter- 
minology. The  only  meaning  it 
suggests,  is  injlammation  of  urine ! 

URN.  The  peculiar  tlieca  or 
capsule  of  mosses,  containing  the 
spores.  It  is  placed  at  the  apes 
of  a  stalk  or  seta,  bearing  on  its 
summit  a  hood  or  calyptra,  and 
closed  by  a  lid  or  opercidwn. 

UHOBILIN.  Hydrobiliruhin.  A 
substance  found  in  urinary  pig- 
ment; it  may  be  produced  by 
the  reduction  of  bilirubin  and 
biliverdin. 
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URO-CHROME  (oZpof,  urine, 
XpujJ-a,  colour).  Purpurine.  The 
principal  colouring  matter  of 
urine. 

UROGE'NITAL  CANAL.  Uro- 
genital sinus.  The  proximal  por- 
tion of  the  allantois  inj  the  foetus 
into  which  open  the  Miillerian 
and  WollSan  ducts.  From  it  are 
formed  the  bladder  and  a  portion 
of  the  genital  apparatus. 

UROH^'MATIN  (oipo,;  urine, 
and  hcematin).  The  pigment  ob- 
served in  the  urine  in  febrile 
diseases,  owing  to  an  excessive 
destruction  of  blood-corpusL-les. 

U'RO-HYAL  {oupa,  the  tail  or 
underpart,  and  liyn'ides  os).  A 
constituent  bone  of  the  hceinal 
spine  of  most  fishes,  directed 
backward.    See  Vertebra. 

UROPLA'NIA  (oipov,  urine, 
irXdyT),  wandering) .  Erratic  urine  ; 
an  afiFection  in  which  the  urine 
is  conveyed  to  various  parts  of 
the  body,  as  to  the  salivary  glands, 
the  stomach,  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  &c. 

UROPOIE'TIC  (oZpou,  urine, 
TToiTiTiKos,  capable  of  making,  pro- 
ductive). A  Greek  term  applied 
to  the  system  otherwise  expressed 
by  the  Latin  term  urinary. 

URO'XANTHIN  {oiipov,  urine, 
^avQos,  yellow).  A  yellow  colour- 
iuE'  matter  contained  in  urine. 

TJRSIN'.  A  crystalline  jjrinciple 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
JJva  ursi.  It  is  considered  as  an 
impure  arbutin. 

URTICA'RIA  (urtica,  a  nettle) 
Enantliesis  urticaria ;  Uredo. 
Nettle-rash ;  a  transient  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  characterized 
by  the  eruption  of  small,  round, 
oval,  or  whcal-like  elevations,  of 
a  whiter  or  rodder  tint  than  the 
healthy  skin.  It  is  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  erujjtion 
to  that  produced  by  the  nettle. 


The  varieties,  distinguished  by 
AVillan,  are  six  in  number  : — 

1.  Urticaria  febrilis.  Febrile 
nettle-rash,  marked  by  severe  con- 
stitutional disorder.  This  and  the 
following  one  are  acute  varieties. 

2.  Urticaria  conferta.  Dense 
nettle-rash,  distinguished  by  the 
greater  number,  and  frequent 
coalescence,  of  the  wheals. 

3.  Urticaria  evanida.  Evanes- 
cent nettle-rash,  appearing  and 
disappearing  upon  the  skin  in  the 
form  of  white,  roundish  promi- 
nences and  wheals,  without  febrile 
symptoms,  and  with  trifling  red- 
ness. This  and  the  three  follow- 
ing are  chronic  varieties. 

4.  Urticaria  Persians.  Persistent 
nettle-rash,  differing  from  the  pre- 
ceding variety  only  in  the  persis- 
tent character  of  the  eruption. 

5.  Urticaria  subcutanea.  Sub- 
cutaneous nettle-rash,  a  nervous 
affection  of  the  limbs,  accompanied 
at  intervals  with  an  erupiion  of 
nettle-rash.  But  "  stinging  "  and 
pricking  in  the  integument  is  a 
common  symptom  in  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  surely 
affords  no  grounds  for  the  desig- 
nation subcutanea,  as  applied  to 
this  variety. 

6.  Urticaria  tuberosa.  Tuberous 
nettle-rash,  characterized  by  the 
production  of  elevations  of  consi- 
derable size,  extending  deej^lyinto 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

URTIC  A'TION  {urtica,  anettle). 
The  act  of  whipping  a  palsied  or 
benumbed  limb  with  nettles,  to 
restore  its  feeling. 

U'RYL.  CyannxaJic  acid.  A 
radical  supposed  to  exist  in  uric 
acid  and  its  compounds. 

U'SNEIN.    Us}iic  acid.    A  yel- 
low  crystalline   compound,  ob- 
tained from  different  lichens  of 
the  genus  Usnoa. 
U'SQUEBAUGH  (uisquo  hoaiha, 
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Irish,  water  of  life).  A  cordial, 
made  of  brandy,  saffron,  mace, 
orange-peel;  citrons,  and  sugar. 

TJSTILAGO.  A  grain  infected 
by  blight.    See  Necrosis. 

U'STIO  {urere,  to  burn).  A 
burning,  searing,  or  cauterizing. 
"  Si  costa  cariosa  est,  inutilis 
ustio." — Celsus.  The  term  ustula- 
tion  is  used  in  pharmacy  for  the 
roasting  or  drying  of  moist  sub- 
stances, preparatory  to  pulveri- 
zing them. 

UTERI'NA  {uterus,  the  womb). 
A  class  of  medicines  which  act 
specifically  on  the  uterus,  aa  em- 
menagogues  and  ecbolics. 

U'TERINE  (itieras,  the  womb). 
Belonging  to  the  uterus  ;  born  of 
the  same  mother,  but  by  a  difi'er- 
ent  father. 

U'TERO-GESTA'TION.  The 
period  of  pregnancy,  commencing 
with  conception,  and  terminating 
with  delivery  ;  its  ordinary  dura- 
tion is  forty  weeks. 

U'TERUS.  The  womb;  a  flat- 
tened oi'gan,  of  a  pyriform  shape, 
having  its  base  turned  upward, 
and  corresponding  in  its  direction 
with  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the 
pelvis.  It  is  distinguished  into 
tour  parts,  viz.,  the  fundus,  or 
upper  part ;  the  body,  or  the 
largest  part ;  the  cervix,  or  the 
narrow  neck ;  and  the  os  tinea,  or 
the  orifice. 

Terms  connected  with  arrested 
develoipment  of  the  uterus.  1. 
Uterus  Upartitus.  Rudimentary 
uterus,  generally  composed  of  two 
horns,  solid  or  hollow,  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  or  millet-seed.  2.  Uterus 
fcetalis  vel  infantilis.  Uterus  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  the  walls 
so  thin  as  to  have  suggested  the 
term  Uterus  memhranaceus,  and, 
from  its  coming  on  in  young  per- 
sons after  delivery,  atrophia  wtcri 
prwcox.    3.  The  unhorned  partite 


uterus  is  termed  xiterus  hiloculari 
or  septus  ;  and  this,  when  the 
septum  is  complete  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  uterus,  is 
called  uterus  septus  dA(,plex  ;  when 
incomplete,  uterus  suhseptus. 

UTERUS  MASCULINUS.  A 
small  sac  opening  into  the  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra. 

UTRI'CULUS  (dim.  of  ^lter,  a 
leathern  bag).  A  little  sac;  a 
microscopic  cell  in  the  structure 
of  an  egg,  of  an  animal,  or  of  a 
plant.  Hence  the  term  utricrdus 
co7nmunis,  applied  to  the  larger  of 
the  two  sacs  of  the  vestibule  ;  the 
smaller  is  called  sacculus  propriiis. 

1.  Utricuius  prostaticus.  An- 
other name  for  the  sinus pocularis, 
a  small  ceecal  sac,  situated  in  front 
of  the  veru  montanum. 

2.  Utricuius,  in  Botany.  The 
peculiar  fruit  of  Amaranthus, 
Chenopodium,  &c.  It  is  a  cary- 
opsis,  the  pericarp  of  which  has 
no  adhesion  with  the  integuments 
of  the  seeds.  It  is  also  called 
cystidium. 

UVA.  A  berry,  consisting  of 
seeds  embedded  in  pulp,  superior, 
the  outer  portion  of  the  pericarp 
being  thin-skinned,  as  in  vitis, 
solanum,  &c.    See  Berry. 

UVA;  UV^  PASS^.  The 
former  term  denotes  the  fruit  of 
Vitis  vinifera,  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  grape.  The  latter  denotes 
the  grapes  when  spread  out,  dried, 
and  become  raisins.  "Passus" 
is  the  passive  participle  of  pan- 
dere,  to  spread  out. 

U'VEA.  The  posterior  layer  of 
the  iris,  said  to  be  named  from  its 
resemblance  in  colour  to  the  ^^•^•c^ 
or  ripe  grape.    See  Iris. 

U'VIO  ACID  {iiva,  a  grape)/ 
Racemic  acid.  An  acid  isomeric 
with  tartaric  acid,  but  differing  in 
certain  respects,  as  in  its  rela- 
tions to  polarized  light,  &c. 
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U'VTJLA  (dim.  of  uva,  a  grape). 
The  fleshy,  conical  body  which 
hangs  down  from  the  middle  of 
the  soft  palate  or  velum,  of  which 
it  is  a  prolongation. 

1.  Uvula  cerebelli.    The  desig- 


nation of  one  of  the  four  lobules 
of  the  cerebellum.    See  Noduliis. 

2.  Uvula  vtsicce.  A  small  tu- 
bercle, situated  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  formed  by  the  projection 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 


V. 


VACCINA'TION.  Vaccine  in- 
oculation ;  the  process  by  which  a 
peculiar  specific  disease — vaccinia 
or  the  cow-pox  (vacca,  a  cow) — is 
introduced  into  the  human  system 
with  the  view  of  protecting  it  from 
an  attack  of  small-pox. 

YACCINATION  -  SYPHILIS. 
Syphilis  contracted  by  the  inocu- 
lation of  impure  vaccine  lymph. 

VACCINa'TOR  (PEN).  An 
instrument  invented  by  Dr.  R.  H. 
Hilliard  for  performing  vaccina- 
tion. It  is  made  like  a  drawing- 
pen,  such  as  accompanies  sets  of 
methematical  instruments. 

VACCINE  -  MATTER.  The 
lymph  contained  within  the  vac- 
cine-vesicle. 

VACCIKE'LLA  (dim.  of  vacci- 
nia, cow-pox).  The  name  given  to 
a  secondary  eruption  of  vesicles 
which  sometimes  occuis  during 
the  course  of  the  vaccine-pock. 

VACCI'NIA  [v„ccu,  a  cow). 
Variola  vaccina.  Cow-pox;  Cow- 
sniall-pox  ;  the  small  pox  ol  caitle  ; 
a  contagious  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  prevalent  among  cattle,  and 
occa.-^ionally  communicated  to 
man.  As  it  occurs  in  the  Cow  in 
a  sporadic  form,  it  is  termed 
natural,  cow-pox ;  as  it  results 
from  contagion  communicated  by 
the  hand  of  the  milker,  it  is  called 
casual  cow-pox. 

3  c 


Cow-pox  is  said  to  be  retarded, 
when  the  course  of  the  vesicle  is 
delayed  for  a  day  or  two  ;  accele- 
rated, when  the  course  of  the 
vesicle  is  some  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  in  advance  of  the  usual 
period  ;  and  irregular  and  spurious, 
when  any  deviation  occm-s  from 
the  perfect  character  of  the 
vesicle,  and  the  regular  develop, 
ment  of  the  areola. 

VA'CCINIC  ACID  (vacca,  a 
cow).  An  acid  which  sometimes 
replaces  the  butyric  and  caproic 
acids  in  butter. 

VACCI'xNIFER  (vaccinia,  cow- 
pox, /m-e,  to  carry).  The  subject 
from  whom  vaccine  -  matter  is 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  vaccina- 
tion. 

VACUO'LES  (vacuus,  empty). 
Small  clear  spaces,  filled  with 
water  or  other  fluid,  within  the 
cell  protoplasm.  The  contractile 
vacuole  is  found  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  exhibiting  rhthytnic  move- 
ments of  expansion  and  cqntrac- 
tion. 

_VA'CUUM  (vacuus,  empty). 
Literally,  an  empty  place.  This 
term  generally  den(ites  the  inte- 
rior of  a  close  vessel,  from  which 
the  atmospheric  air  and  every 
other  gas  have  been  extracted, 
as  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum  of 
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the  barometer.  The  vacuum  ot  the 
air-pump  is  always  imperfect ;  the 
vessel  is,  nevertheless,  termed  an 
exhausted  receiver. 

VAGI'NA.  Literally,  a  sheath. 
The  membranous  canal  which  ex- 
tends from  the  vulva  to  the  cervix 
uteri. 

1.  Vagina  funiculi  umhilicalis. 
The  reflected  tube  of  the  amnion, 
which  sheaths  the  umbilical  cord. 

2.  Vagina  medullaris.  The  me- 
dullary sheath  or  external  coat  of 
the  nerve-fibre,  corresponding 
with  the  sarcolemma  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre. 

3.  Vagin(B  occlusio.  Closure  of 
the  vagina,  from  obliteration  of 
the  passage  itself,  or  from  hyper- 
trophy and  imperforation  of  the 
hymen. 

4.  Vaginalis  pulsus.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Osiander  to  the  increased 
pulsation  of  the  arteria  vaginalis, 
which  occurs  in  pregnancy  during 
the  imminence  of  abortion,  &c. 

5.  Vaginitis.  An  unclassical 
term  for  inflammation  of  the 
vagina,  denoting,  however,  the 
vaginal  variety  of  leucorrhcea,  as 
distinguished  from  the  uterine 
variety.  Follicular  vaginitis,  or 
follicular  inflammation  of  the 
vulva,  consists  of  anaccumulation 
of  sebaceous  matter,  or  an  im- 
flammation  of  the  sebaceous  fol- 
licles scattered  over  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vulva. 

6.  Vaginismus.  An  involuntary 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  mouth  of 
the  vagina,  attended  with  such 
excessive  supersensitiveness  as  to 
form  a  complete  barrier  to  coition. 
— Dr.  Marion  Sims. 

7.  The  term  Vagina  is  applied, 
in  Botany,  to  a  leafy  expansion 
surrounding  the  stem  of  some 
monocotyledonous  plants.  Occa- 
sionally the  petiole  embraces  the 
branch  from  which  it  springs,  and 


in  such  cases  is  said  to  be  sheath- 
ing, and  is  even  called  a  sheath  or 
vagina,  as  in  grasses. 

VAGINA'LIS  GUL.^]  {vagina, 
a  sheath).  A  muscular  coat, 
chiefly  of  longitudinal  fibres,  sur- 
rounding the  tube  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, like  a  sheath. 

VAGI'TUS  (vagire,  to  cry  as  a 
child  or  infant).  The  crying  of 
young  children.  Celsus  applies 
the  term  to  the  screaming  of  a 
patient  under  the  surgeon's  hands. 

VAGI'TUS  UTBRI'NUS.  The 
crying  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

VALERIA'NA  OFFICINALIS. 
Valerian  ;  an  indigenous  and  also 
cultivated  plant  in  Britain ;  its 
short  yellowish-white  rhizome, 
with  numerous  fibrous  roots,  is 
used  in  medicine. 

1.  Valerianic  acid.  A  volatile 
liquid  acid  found  native  in  valerian 
root,  and  prepared  artificially  by 
the  oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol,  to 
which  it  bears  the  same  relation 
as  acetic  acid  bears  to  vinic  al- 
cohol. 

2.  Valerianic  group.  A  series 
of  chemical  substances,  each  sup- 
posed to  contain,  or  be  derived 
from,  the  theoretical  radical 
valeryl. 

3.  Valerol.  The  name  of  one  of 
the  oils — the  less  volatile — com- 
posing the  oil  of  valerian.  Valerin 
is  a  combination  of  valerianic 
acid  and  glycerin. 

VALETUDINA'RIAN  {valetxido, 
the  state  of  health,  good  or  bad). 
One  who  is  weakly,  sickly,  or  in- 
firm of  health. 

VALE  TUD  lis  A'RIUS.  Of  or 
belonging  to  valctudo,  a  state  of 
health,  good  or  bad,  but  usually 
employed  in  medical  language,  in 
the  latter  sense.  The  term  is 
adjective,  the  substantive  being 
understood:  thus  vnletudinarius 
(Jiomo)  is  a  person  in  ill  health,  an 
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invalid,  a  valetudinarian ;  vale- 
tudinarhim  (wdificium)  is  a  build- 
ing for  sick  people,  a  sick  room, 
an  infirmary. 

VALETU'DO  {valere,  to  be 
healthy).  A  state  of  health, 
health,  whether  good  or  bad.  The 
term  is  used  by  classical  writers 
in  both  senses,  and  applied  to 
states  of  body  and  of  mind.  See 
Valetuclinarius. 

VALGUS;  VAEUS.  Valgus  is, 
having  legs  bent  outwards,  bow- 
legged  ;  varus  is,  kuock-kneed, 
having  the  legs  turned  inwards. 
"  Valgos,  qui  diversas  suras 
habeant ;  e  contrario,  vaj-i  dicun- 
tur  incurva  crara  habentes."  See 
Chib-foot. 

VALLE'CULA  UNGUIS  (valle- 
cula, dim.  of  vallis,  a  valley).  A 
fold  of  the  derma  into  which  the 
root  of  the  nail  is  implanted,  and 
which  acts  the  part  of  a  follicle  to 
the  nail. 

VALLEY  (vallis).  Vallecula. 
The  name  of  a  depression  of  the 
cerebellum,  in  which islodged  the 
commencement  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

VALSA'LVA,  SINUSES  OP. 
The  name  of  three  prominences, 
formed  by  dilatation  of  the  walls 
of  the  aorta,  in  the  places  which 
correspond  to  the  sigmoid  valves. 

VALVATE  (valvahis,  having 
folding-doors).  A  term  applied  to 
that  form  of  vernation  and  aesti- 
vation in  which  the  leaves  and  the 
petals  are  arranged  nearly  in  a 
circle,  at  the  same  level,  touching 
one  another  by  their  edges,  with- 
out overlapping,  as  in  the  calyx  of 
mallow. 

VALVE  (ualvoj,  folding-doors). 
A  close  lid  affixed  to  a  tube  or 
opening  in  some  vessel,  by  means 
of  a  hinge  or  other  movable  joint, 
and  which  can  bo  opened  only  iu 
one  direction.    Hence  it  signifies 


a  membranous  partition  within 
the  cavity  of  an  organ  or  vessel 
which  opens  to  admit  the  passage 
of  fluid  in  one  direction,  but 
closes  to  prevent  its  return  in  the 
other,  as  in  the  heart  and  veins. 

Valves  in  Botany.  1.  A  term 
applied  to  the  parts  into  which 
certain  fruits  separate,  exhibiting 
the  various  forms  of  valvular 
dehiscence — the  septicidal,  the 
loculicidal,  and  the  septifragal ; 
the  axis  of  the  fruit  from  which 
the  valves  separate,  iu  cases  in 
which  a  distinct  axis  exists,  is 
termed  the  columella.  2.  The 
term  valve  has  also  been  applied 
collectively  to  the  three  classes  of 
bracts  of  which  the  flower  of 
grasses  is  composed.  3.  It  also 
denotes  the  opening  in  the  cells  of 
anthers,  which  occurs  when  the 
pollen  is  about  to  be  discharged. 

VALVES,  ACTIVE;  PASSIVE. 
The  valves  of  the  heart  are  dis- 
tinguished into  the  active  and  the 
passive,  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  the  muscular 
columns.  The  active  valves  are 
the  tricuspid  and  the  mitral ;  the 
passive  are  the  mere  folds  of 
lining  membrane,  viz.,  the  semi- 
lunar, the  Eustachian,  and  the 
coronary. 

VA'LVULA  (dim.  of  valve). 
A  little  valve. 

1.  Valvula  Vieussenii.  Valvula 
cerebri.  The  name  of  a  lamina 
which  ascends,  behind  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina,  towards  the 
cerebellum.  Vieussens  was  a 
French  anatomist  (1641-1720). 

2.  Valvula}  conniventes.  Nume- 
rous transverse  folds  observed 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  tho 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine. 

VA'NADIC  ACID.  An  acid 
obtained  from  vanadiato  of  lead. 
It  is  distinguished  from  chromic 
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acid  by  yieldiug;  a  blue  solution, 
when  deoxidized,  instead  of  a 
green  one. 

VANA'DIUM  (Vanaclis,  a 
Scandinavian  deity) .  A  very  rare 
metal,  found  combined  with  lead 
and  iron  ores.  It  ocdurs  in  the 
state  of  vanadic  acid. 

VANDYKE  RED.  A  brilliant 
scarlet  pigment,  employed  as  an 
oil  and  water  colour,  also  in  calico- 
printins;  and  dyeing. 

VANl'LLA.  The  dried  fruit  of 
the  Vanilla  aromatica,  and  pro- 
bably of  other  species,  used  in  the 
mauufacture  of  chocolate,  of 
liqueurs,  &c.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  "vaynilla,"  a  diminu- 
tive of  "  vayna,"  whichin  Spanish 
signifies  a  knife-  or  scissor-case, 
the  fruit  being  long  and  cylindri- 
cal, resembling  the  sheath  of  a 
knife.  After  being  preserved  a 
certain  time,  vanilla  generally 
becomes  covered  with  crystal- 
line needles,  constituting  vanillic 
acid.  Vanillin  is  the  odorous 
principle  of  vanilla. 
_  VAPOR.  A  term  applied  to  a 
liquid  prepared  for  inhalation,  as 
of  chlorine,  iodine,  conia,  creasote, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

VAPORA'RIUM  (vapor,  va- 
pour). Balneum  vaporis.  A  va- 
pour-bath. A  steam-pipe  in  the 
Roman  baths,  for  conveying  heat 
to  the  sweating-room.  See  Bal- 
neum and  Bath. 

VAPORI'ZATION.  The  con- 
version  of  a  liquid  or  solid  body 
into  vapour.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  heads,  viz. — 

1.  Ebullition,  or  the  production 
of  vapour  so  rapidly,  that  its  es- 
cape causes  a  visible  commotion 
in  the  liquid  ;  the  temperature  at 
which  this  takes  place,  is  called 
the  boiling  point. 

2.  Evaporation,  or  the  produc-  ; 
tion  of  vapour  in  a  quiet  and 


I  insensible  manner  at  common 
temperatures.    See  Sublimation. 

VAPOUR  (mpor).  Any  liquid 
expanded  into  an  elastic  or 
gaseous  fluid,  by  means  of  heat. 
It  differs  from  gas  in  its  want  of 
permanency,  for  it  returns  into 
the  liquid  state,  when  exposed  to 
a  diminished  temperature.  Bodies 
which  are  so  convertible  by  heat, 
are  termed  volatile ;  those  which 
resist  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
without  vaporizing,  are  said  to 
be  fixed  in  the  fire.    See  Gas  and 

VAPOUR-DOUCHE.  A  topi- 
cal vapour-bath,  consisting  in  the 
direction  of  a  jet  of  aqueous 
vapour  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

VAPOUR,  OPALESCENT.  An 
appellation  of  what  has  some- 
times been  termed  red  or  orange 
steam.  It  is  a  condition  of  con- 
densed and  condensing  aqueous 
vapour,  which  at  a  particular 
stage  of  the  process  presents  an 
orange-red  colour  of  transmitted 
light. 

VAREC.  The  French  name 
for  kelp  or  incinerated  sea-weed. 

VARICE'LLA  (varicula,  dim. 
oi  '  varus,  a  pimple).  Chicken- 
pox  ;  a  contagious  febrile  disease, 
which  is  attended  by  an  eruption 
of  vesicles,  does-  not  last  longer 
than  a  week,  and  does  not  recur 
in  the  same  individual.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  occur  : — 

1.  Varicella  lentiformis  (WiUa,n). 
Flat,  red  elevations,  each  with  a 
central  vesicle;  the  vesicle  never 
exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  incti  in 
diameter  ;  no  permanent  scar. 

2.  Varicella  conifortnis  (Willan). 
Swiue-pos.  Vesicles  with  hard 
inflamed  border ;  fluid  becomiug 
purulent ;  permanent  scar. 

3.  Varicella  globularis  (Willan). 
Hives.  Vesicles  larger  than  in 
the  first  variety,  and  the  cuta- 
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neous  hardness  less  than  in  the 
second. 

4.  Varicella  sine  varicetlis 
(Wilson).  The  constitutional  af- 
fection present,  but  unattended 
by  the  eruption. 

5.  Varicella  solidescens,  verru- 
cosa, papillaris,  &c.  Stone-pox ; 
horn-pos  ;  wart-pox.  A  form  of 
true  small-pox. 

6.  Varicella  cellulosa  (Cross). 
Pustular  umbilicated  varicella 
(Wilson);  Variola  varicelloides 
(Gregory)  ;  names  for  that  form 
of  modified  small-pos  which  most 
resembles  Varicella. 

VA'EICOCELE  {varix,  a  dis- 
tended vein,  Kr]\T),  a  tumoi). 
Cirsocele  ;  Spermatocele.  An  un- 
classical  term  for  a  varicose  en- 
largement of  the  spermatic  veins, 
resembling  hernia. 

VAEICOSITY.  By  varix  is 
denoted  a  partial  and  limited 
dilatation  of  a  vein  ;  by  varico- 
sity, its  general  dilatation,  with 
those  other  morbid  changes  which 
attend  the  varicose  vein. 

VARIEGATION  IN  PLANTS. 
A  general  term  denoting  the 
arrangement  of  two  or  more 
colours  in  the  leaves,  petals,  and 
other  parts  of  plants.  These 
parts  are  said  to  be  marhled, 
when  a  surface  is  traversed  by 
irregular  veins  of  colour,  like  a 
block  of  marble  ;  discoidal,  when 
there  is  a  single  large  spot  of 
colour  in  the  centre  of  some 
other  colour ;  ocellated,  when  a 
broad  spot  of  some  colour  has 
another  spot  of  a  different  colour 
within  it,  like  a  little  eye  ;  tessel- 
lated,, when  the  colours  arc  dis- 
posed in  small  squares,  like  those 
of  a  tessellated  pavement ;  let- 
tered, when  the  spots  of  colour 
present  the  form  and  appearance 
of  letters.  Other  terms  are  em- 
ployed of  more  common  use,  and 


requiring  no  explanation,  as 
striped,  dotted,  handed,  &c. 

VARIETY.  A  term  applied  by 
naturalists  to  a  group  of  indivi- 
dnals,  whether  of  plants  or  ani- 
mals, which  possess  some  distinc- 
tive peculiarity  in  common,  but 
do  not  differ  in  other  respects 
from  another  group  of  indivi- 
duals sufficiently  to  entitle  them 
to  take  rank  as  a  separate  species. 
See  Race. 

VAEI'OLA  (qnasi  parvi  vari, 
sntall  spots  or  pimples  ;  or  varius, 
spotted).  Small-pox  ;  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  cutaneous 
and  mucous  investments  of  the 
entire  body,  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  red  points,  and  ac- 
companied by  fever  of  an  infec- 
tious and  contagious  kind.  As  it 
occurs  sporadically,  it  is  called 
natural  small-pox;  when  intro- 
duced artificially  into  the  system, 
it  is  called  inoculated  small-pox. 
It  is  also  termed  primary  or 
secondary,  with  reference  to  its 
occurrence  for  the  first  time,  or 
as  a  second  attack. 

1.  Varieties  of  Small-pox.  Small- 
pox is  called  discrete  or  distinct, 
when  the  pustules  occur  sepa- 
rately ;  semi-confluent,  when  they 
partially  coalesce ;  confltient,  when 
they  join  and  run  into  one  an- 
other over  the  greater  part  of  the 
body ;  abortive  or  varicelloid, 
when  the  pustules  are  compara- 
tively few,  the  general  eruption 
scarcely  passing  beyond  the  stage 
of  vesicle ;  haimorrhagic,  when 
blood  is  effused  into  the  vesicles 
or  pustules,  with  a  tendency  to 
hasmorrhago  from  the  mucous 
surfaces ;  corymbose,  when  some 
of  the  pustules  assume  the  form 
of  clusters,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes 
(corymbus) ;  a  rare  variety  of  the 
disease.  To  tlicso  may  be  added 
tho  terms  beriign,  when,  though 
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perhaps  confluent,  tlie  eruption 
is  superficial,  and  the  symptoms 
mild,  including  the  stone-pock, 
horn-pock,  and  wart-pock  of 
writers ;  anomalous,  when  the 
disease  is  complicated  with  other 
diseases  ;  maligyiant,  petechial,  &c. 

2.  Variola  sine  variolis.  "Va- 
riola sine  eruptione."  A  variety 
of  small-pos,  in  which  the  fever 
occurs  witliout  the  eruption. 
Sydenham  termed  this  variolous 
fever. 

3.  Variol(B  vaccina.  The  name 
given  by  Jenner  to  cow-pox, 
from  his  idea  that  it  is  essentially 
the  same  disease  as  the  small-pos 
of  the  human  subject. 

4.  Modified  Small-pox.  "  Pus- 
tules cut  short  in  their  develop- 
ment by  vaccination  or  previous 
attack  of  Small-pox."  The  dis- 
ease, as  modified,  has  been  termed 
"  varioloid,"  like  small-pox  ;  but 
the  term  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
disease  is  small-pox,  modified, 
and  not  unfrequently  unmodi&ed, 
by  vaccination. 

VARIO'LARIN.  A  substance 
extracted  from  lichens,  sujjposed 
to  be  identical  with  lecanoric 
acid. 

VA'RIX  (varus,  an  eruption  on 
the  face).  A  kind  of  knotty, 
unequal,  dark-coloured  swelling, 
arising  from  a. morbid  dilatation 
of  veins.  This  disease  is  to  veins 
what  the  true  or  encysted  aneu- 
rysm is  to  arteries.  See  Varicosity 
aud  Aneurysm. 

VARNISH.  A  substance  made 
by  dissolving  resins  in  alcohol,  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  a  mixture 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  drying 
oil.  Varnishes  are  distingiiished 
into  the  alcoholic  or  spirit-var- 
nishes, volatile-oil  varnishes,  and 
fat  or  fixed-oil  varnishes. 

VARNiSH-TRKES.  Trees  which 
exude  liquid  rosins  naturally,  or 


from  incisions ;  the  liquids  dry  in 
the  air  and  are  used  as  varnishes, 
&c. 

VARUS.  An  eruption  on  the 
face  ;  a  speck  or  spot ;  a  synonym 
of  acne.  For  another  use  of  the 
word,  see  genu  valrjum.  See 
lonthos. 

VA'RVICITE.  A  compound 
known  only  as  a  natural  produc- 
tion, having  been  lately  found 
among  some  ores  of  manganese  in 
Warwickshire,  and  named  from 
its  locality. 

VAS,  VASIS.  Plural  Vasa.  A 
vessel,  or  any  utensil  to  hold 
liquor. 

1.  Vas  aberrans.  A  caecal  ap- 
pendage, usually  found  at  the 
angle  where  the  vas  deferens 
applies  itself  to  the  epididymis. 

2.  Vas  deferens.  The  large  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  testis. 

3.  Vasa  aherrantia.  The  name 
given  by  Weber  to  certain  branches 
of  communication  existing  be- 
tween the  ducts  in  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver.  Theile  looks 
upon  all  these  ducts  as  anastomo- 
sing mucus-glands. 

4.  Vasa  hrevia.  Short  branches 
passing  from  the  divisions  of  the 
splenic  artery,  and  distributed  to 
the  large  extremity  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

5.  Vasa  efferentia.  Absorbent 
vessels,  which  convey  fluids  away 
from  the  glands  towards  the 
thoracic  duct. 

6.  Vasa  inferentia.  Absorbent 
vessels,  which  convey  fluids  into 
the  glands. 

7.  Vasa  moniliformia  vel  vermi- 
formia.  Strangulated  vessels  ;  a 
variety  of  vessels  found  in  plants, 
characterized  by  a  moniliform  or 
necklace-like  appearance,  occa- 
sioned by  irregular  compression 
or  strangulation,  when  growing 
in  knots  or  parts  which  are  subject 
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to  an  interrupted  modo  of  develop- 
ment. By  the  French  these  vessels 
are  termed  vaisseaux  en  chapclet 
or  etrangles.  They  are  considered 
to  be  young  spiral  vessels  which, 
instead  of  lengthening,  grow  to- 
gether by  their  ends. 

8.  Vasa  omphalo  -  mesonterica. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle. 

9.  Vasa,  opopliora  {oirSs,  juice, 
<pepa,  to  bear).  Vital  vessels  ;  a 
peculiar  form  of  vessels  in  plants, 
consisting  of  branched  anastomo- 
sing tubes,  said  to  be  contractile, 
though  destitute  of  valves.  'I'hey 
occur  in  the  milky  cichoraceous 
pljints,  in  the  root  of  dandelion, 
&c.  The  larger  trunks  were  called 
by  Schultz  vasa  expansa ;  the  fine 
ramifications,  vasa  contracta.  Yroxa 
their  containing  a  peculiar  liquid 
called  latex,  they  have  been  termed 
laticiferous  tissue,  and,  more  re- 
cently, cinenchyma. 

10.  Vasa  pampiniformia.  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the 
veins  of  the  spermatic  cord,  from 
their  tendril-like  arrangement. 

11.  Vasa  prceparantia.  A  term 
applied  by  the  old  physiologists 
to  the  corpus  pyramidale  and 
spermatic  artery ;  from  their  tor- 
tuosity and  tendril-like  form  they 
supposed  that  the  blood  here  began 
to  be  changed  into  semen. 

12.  Vasapropria.  Certain  cavi- 
ties in  plants,  formed  by  expansion 
of  the  "  intercellular  spaces,"  and 
containing  the  proper  secretions 
of  the  species.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  cysts  in  the  rind  of  the 
orange,  the  turpentine  vessels  of 
the  pine,  the  milk  vessels  of  the 
sumach,  the  vittas  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  &c.  These  are  sometimes 
called  milk-vessels,  turpentine- 
vessels,  &c.;  they  are  the  accidental 
reservoirs  and  the  cwcal  reservoirs 
of  De  Caudolle.    Sec  Vitta. 


I  13.  Vasa  recta.  Small,  straight 
ducts,  terminating  the  apices  of 
the  lobules  of  the  testis. 

11.  Vasa  seminalia.  Tubuli  se- 
miniferi.  Very  minute  tubes, 
constituting  the  parenchyma  of 
the  testis. 

15.  Vasaunibilicalia.  The  name 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  allan- 
tois. 

16.  Vasa  vasorum.  Vessels  of 
vessels.  Very  minute  nutrient 
vessels,  which  supply  the  arteries 
and  veins. 

VA'SOULAE  'SYSTEM.  That 
part  of  the  animal  economy  which 
relates  to  the  blood-vessels.  Har- 
vey considered  the  heart  as  the 
centre,  and  described  the  two 
circulations  as  the  pulmonic, 
through  the  lungs  ;  the  systemic, 
through  the  system.  The  French 
physiologists  have  departed  from 
this  method,  and  have  assumed 
the  lungs  as  the  centre.    Hence — 

1.  The  systime  a  sang  noir,  com- 
prehending the  veins  of  the  body 
and  the  arteries  of  the  lungs, 
and  containing  the  dark-coloured 
blood  ;  and 

2.  The  systeme  cl  sang  rouge, 
comprehending  the  pulmonic  veins 
and  the  arterial  system  of  the 
body,  and  containing  the  bright- 
red  blood. 

VASOULAE  TISSUE  (vascu- 
lum,  a  little  vessel).  A  tissue  in 
plants  specially  described  under 
the  general  term  Tissues,  Vege- 
table. 

VASCULARTUMOE-S.  Tumors 
composed  of  blood-vessels,  or  of 
spaces  containing  blood. 

VASCQLA'llES  (vasculum,  a 
little  vessel).  Vascular  plants  ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  two  great 
divisions  of  plants  called  Exogena 
and  Endogens,  owing  to  the  high 
development  of  vascular  tissue  in 
these  plants,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
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tinwuisli  them  from  the  Cellulares 
or  Oryptogamic  plants,  in  which 
the  tissue  is  principally  cellular. 

VASOULAEIZA'TION.  The 
formation  of  fresh  vessels  and  the 
enlargement  of  pre-existing  small 
ones  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
blood  supply  after  obstruction  to 
the  main  artery  of  the  part ;  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fresh  vessels  in  granulation 
tissue,  in  old  blood -clots,  &c. 

VA'SELINE.  Petroleum  Jelly . 
Gelahim  Petroleum.  The  name  of 
a  purified  by-product  obtained  in 
the  distillation  of  the  petroleum 
oils;  it  is  an  unctuous  hydro- 
carbon melting  at  95°  F.,  and 
extensively  used  as  a  basis  for 
ointments. 

VA'SIFOEM  TISSUE  (vas, 
vasis,  a  vessel,  forma,  likeness). 
Dotted  Ducts.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  that  variety  of  vegetable 
tissue  which  is  now  called  boi/i- 
renchyma  or  pitted  tissue.  It  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  a  variety 
of  vascular  tissue,  but  is  now 
viewed  as  a  modification  of  the 
cellular.  It  is  common  in  wood, 
of  which  it  forms  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  porosity.  Its  office 
is  to  convey  fluids  in  the  direction 
of  the  woody  tissue  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  See  Tissues, Vegetable. 

VASO-DE'NTINB.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  modification  of  den- 
tine, or  the  fundamental  tissue  of 
the  teeth,  in  which  capillary  tracts 
of  the  primitive  vascular  pulp 
remain  uncalcitied,  and,  under  the 
name  of  "  vascular  canals,"  per- 
manently carry  red  blood  into  the 
substance  of  the  tissue.  See  Osteo- 
dentine. 

VASO-CONSTEICTOR.  Vaso- 
Dilator.  Terms  applied  to  nerves 
which  regulate  the  size  of  the 
lumen  of  an  artery,  the  former 
carry  dowu  impulses  which  i-esult 


in  the  contraction,  the  latter  im- 
pulses which  cause  dilatation  of 
the  arterial  walls. 

VASO-MOTOR.  A  term  applied 
to  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
muscles  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
of  many  of  the  viscera.  Particular 
regions  of  the  spinal  marrow  seem 
to  act  as  centres  for  these  nerves, 
and  are  called  vaso-motor  centres. 

VA'STUS.  A  term  applied  to 
two  portions  of  the  triceps  extensor 
crioris,  the  fleshy  mass  upon  each 
side  being  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  vastus  internus  and  ex- 
ternus,  the  middle  portion  by  that 
of  crurceus. 

VAU'QDELINE.  A  designa- 
tion  of  Strychnia,  a  chemical 
principle  discovered  in  nux  vo- 
mica, and  in  the  upas  of  Java. 

VAU'QUELINITE.  The  native 
double  chroniate  of  lead  and 
copper,  named  after  the  French 
chemist  Vauquelin. 

VEAL-SKIN.  An  eruption  of 
spots,  giving  a  veal-like  appear- 
ance to  the  skin.    See  Vitiligo. 

VECTIS  {vehere,  to  carry).  A 
lever  ;  a  lever-tractor,  for  assist- 
ing the  rotation  of  the  head  of 
the  foetus,  correcting  mal-posi- 
tions,  &c. 

VEGETABLE  ^THIOPS.  A 
charcoal  prepared  by  incinerating 
the  fiicus  vesiculosus  in  a  covered 
crucible. 

VEGETABLE  IVORY.  A  sub- 
stance sometimes  whiter  and 
harder  than  animal  ivory,  con- 
sisting of  the  seed  of  a  genus  of 
plants  called  by  the  characteristic 
name  Phytelephas,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Pandanacece. 
It  is  commonly  called  tagua  plant; 
and,  in  Peru,  cclehra  de  negro  or 
negro's  head.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
nnimal  ivory,  but  does  not  retain 
its  colour  so  well. 
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VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT. 
Paper  that  has  beeu  immersed,  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  subsequently 
■washed. 

VEGETABLE  SALT.  Sal  Vege- 
tabile.  Tartrate  of  potash ;  also 
called  soluble  tartar,  tartarized 
tartar,  &c. 

VEGETABLE  SOIL.  The  thin 
external  crust  of  the  earth  in 
which  plants  grow,  composed  of 
fragments  of  minerals,  vegetables, 
and  animals,  reduced  to  a  great 
degree  of  tenuity. 

VEGETABLE  SULPHUR. 
Witch-meal.  A  powder  procured 
from  the  thecse  of  the  Lycopodium 
clavatum,  or  Common  Club-moss. 
It  is  very  inflammable,  and  em- 
plovpd  for  pyrotechnical  purposes. 

VEGETABLE  TAR.  Pixliquida. 
Ob  ained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  fir-timber ;  also  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pyroligneous  acid  and 
gunpowder  charcoal.  The  former 
is  the  kind  used  in  medicine 

VEGETABLE  WAX.  Wax  pro- 
duced  from  vegetables,  as  myrtle- 
wax,  the  produce  of  the  Myrica 
cerifera,  &c. 

VEGETAL  FUNCTIONS.  The 
functions  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  as  distinguished  from 
the  "  animal  functions,"  which 
are  restricted  to  animals ;  the 
former  comprise  circulation,  di- 
gestion, &o.;  the  latter,  sensation 
and  volition. 

VEGETARIAN.  An  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  mental 
and  corporeal  faculties  of  man  can 
be  duly  developed  by  subsistence 
on  vegetable  substances  only. 

VEGETATIO.V,  SALINE.  A 
kind  of  crystalline  film  which 
shoots  up  spontaneously  from  the 
edges  of  a  solution  of  crystal- 
lizable  matter,  as  salt,  camphor, 
<&c. 


VEGETATIONS  {vegetare,  to 
grow).  A  term  applied  by  Cor- 
visart  to  the  fungous  excrescences 
which  sometimes  appear  on  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  chiefly  on 
those  of  the  aortic  and  mitral 
orifices  ;  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  luxuriant  granulations,  and 
warty  growths. 

VEGETATIVE  or  ORGANIC 
FUNCTIONS.  A  term  applied 
collectively  to  the  functions  of 
nutrition  and  reproduction,  as 
being  essential  to  bare  existence, 
and  as  being  common  to  plants 
and  animals  alike.    See  Function. 

VE'GBTO-ALKALI.  Alkaloid. 
A  body  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  containing  nitro- 
gen, having  the  properties  of  the 
basic  or  metallic  oxides,  and  form- 
ing salts  with  acids ;  such  are 
morphia,  strychnia,  &o. 

VE'GETO-ANIMAL.  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  matter — a  term  some- 
times applied  to  vegetable  albu- 
men and  gluten,  from  their  re- 
semblance, in  appearance  and 
properties,  to  similar  animal  pro- 
ducts.— Webster. 

VE'GETO-SULPHURICACID. 
An  acid  procured  by  treating 
ligneous  fibre  with  sulphuric  acid. 

VKINS  OF  PLANTS.  The 
ramifications  of  the  petiole  through 
the  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma 
of  the  leaf  are  called  veins,  though 
there  is  no  functional  analogy 
between  them  and  the  veins  of 
animals.  The  manner  of  their 
distribution  is  described  under  the 
term  Venation  of  Plants. 

1.  The  princijsal  vein,  or  that 
which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
petiole  and  passes  to  the  apex  of 
the  leaf,  is  the  midrib  or  costa.  If 
other  veins  similar  to  the  midrib 
pass  from  tho  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  leaf,  such  veins  have  been 
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called,  thongh.  incorrectly,  nerves, 
and  a  leaf  with,  such  a  distrib  ution  of 
veins  lias  been  called  a  nerved  leaf. 

2.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be  three-  or 
five-  or  otherwise  nerved,  if  the 
so-called  "nerves"  all  proceed 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf ;  it  is 
also  said,  in  such  cases,  to  be 
triple-,  quintuple-nerved,  &c.  If 
the  veins  diverge  from  the  midrib 
towards  the  margin,  ramifying  as 
they  proceed,  such  a  leaf  is  called 
a  venous,  or  reticulated  leaf. 

3.  Special  names  of  the  veins  of 
leaves  .- — 

a.  The  largest  veins  given  ofiF 
from  the  midrib  on  each  side,  are 
the  primary  veins  ;  each  of  these 
forms  a  curve  and  'anastomoses 
with  the  back  of  the  next  primary, 
the  curved  portion  being  called 
the  curi^ed  vein. 

b.  Between  the  curved  vein  and 
the  margin  of  the  leaf,  other  veins, 
proceeding  from  the  curved  veins, 
with  the  same  curved  direction, 
and  of  the  same  magnitude,  oc- 
casionally intervene ;  these  may 
be  distinguished  as  external  veins. 

0.  The  margin  itself  and  these 
last  are  connected  by  a  fine  net- 
work of  minute  veins,  which  may 
be  called  marginal  veinlets. 

d.  From  the  midrib  are  gene- 
rally produced,  at  right  angles 
with  it,  and  alternate  with  the 
primary  veins,  smaller  veins,  which 
may  be  called  costal  veins. 

e.  The  primary  veins  are  them- 
selves connected  by  fine  veins, 
which  anastomose  in  the  area 
between  them ;  these  veins,  when 
they  immediately  leave  the  pri- 
mary veins,  are  proper  veinlets, 
and,  where  they  anastomose, 
common  veinlets. 

f.  The  area  of  parenchyma,  lying 
between  two  or  more  veins  or 
veinlets,  is  called  intervenium. — 
Lmdley. 


VEN  • 

VE'LLARINE.  A  peculiar  vege- 
table principle,  existing  in  the 
Hydrocotyle  Asiatica,  a  plant  re- 
puted to  be  specific  in  many 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  named 
from  vellerai,  the  native  designa- 
tion of  the  hydrocotyle. 

VELUM.  A  veil,  a  piece  of 
linen  which  hides  any  part. 

1:  Velum  interpositum.  A  re- 
ilection  of  the  pia  mater,  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  of  the 
brain,  through  the  transverse 
fissure.  It  is  also  called  velum 
vascidosum,  tela  choroidea,  and, 
from  its  similarity  to  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  intestines,  mesentery 
of  the  plexus  choroides. 

2.  Velum  medullar eposterius.  A 
thin  layer  of  medullary  substance 
belonging  to  the  ventricle  of  the 
cerebellum.  It  is  also  called  val- 
vula  Tarini.  The  velum  medullare 
anterius  is  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

3.  Velum  pendulum  palati.  The 
soft  palate  ;  the  movable  partition 
which  separates  the  mouth  from 
the  pharynx. 

VENA.  A  vein;  an  elastic 
tube,  which  conveys  the  dark  or 
venous  blood  from  the  arteries  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

1.  Vena  cava  superior,  or  des- 
cendens.  The  grand  trunk  which 
transmits  the  blood  of  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  superior  extremi- 
ties, and  part  of  the  circulation  of 
the  thorax,  to  the  heart. 

2.  Vena  cava  inferior,  or  asccn- 
dens.  The  large  trunk  which  ex- 
tends from  the  articulation  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrfe 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

3.  Vena  porta;.  The  large  trunk 
which  extends  along  the  groove 
of  the  liver.  The  canal  which  it 
seems  to  form  under  that  organ 
has  been  termed  the  sinus  of  the 
vena  portoe. 

4.  Vena  <M-teriosa.    The  jiortal 
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vein ;  so  called  because  it  rami- 
fies like  an  artery,  and  conveys 
blood  for  secretion ;  but  it  is  an 
arterial  vein  in  another  sense, 
being  a  vein  to  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  an  artery  to  the  hepatic 
vein. —  Kiernan. 

5.  Vena  azygos  (a,  priv.,  C"yos, 
a  yoke).  A  vein  of  the  thorax, 
which  has  no  corresponding  vein 
— no  yoke-fellow. 

6.  Vena  semi-azygos.  A  con- 
siderable branch  which  ascends 
parallel  to  the  vena  azygos,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  vertebras. 

v.  Vena  basilica.  The  royal  or 
large  vein  of  the  arm.  The  An- 
cients termed  the  basilic  vein  of 
the  right  arm,  the  vein  of  the 
liver,  or  vena  hepatica  iracliii ; 
and  that  of  the  left,  vena  splenica 
hrachii.    See  Salvatella. 

8.  Vena  cephalica  pollicis.  The 
vein  of  the  back  of  the  thumb, 
which  passes  over  the  outside  of 
the  wrist.  From  this  vein,  and 
the  division  of  the  plexus  of  the 
back  of  the  hand,  proceeds  the 
cephalica  minor,  or  radialis  exter- 
na, which,  as  it  rises  upon  the 
outside  of  the  humerus,  becomes 
the  great  cephalic  vein. 

9.  Venn;  Qaleni.  Two  parallel 
branches,  by  which  the  choroid 
plexus  returns  its  blood.  They 
terminate  in  the  straight  sinus. 

10.  Fence  pemneae.  The  two  or 
three  vente  comites  of  the  fibular 
artery. 

11.  Venal  vorticosce.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  veins  which  princi- 
pally compose  the  external  venous 
layer  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
from  the  vorticose  marking  which 
they  present  on  the  membrane. 

12.  Venie  Thehesii.  Minute 
venules,  also  called  venai  minima:, 
which  convey  the  venous  blood 
from  the  substance  of  the  heart 
into  the  right  auricle. 


VENA  MEDINE'NSIS.  This 
is  the  irk  Medini  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  improperly  translated 
vena,  instead  of  vermis  Medinen- 
sis,  or  the  Guinea-worm. 

VEN^SE'CTION  {vena,  a  vein, 
sectio,  a  cutting).  Phlehotomy . 
The  opening  of  a  vein  by  a  lancet, 
for  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

VENA'TION  OF  LEAVES.  A 
term  denoting  the  manner  in 
which  the  veins  are  distributed 
among  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
leaf  of  plants.  Writers  differ 
much  on  this  point  of  nomen- 
clature. According  to  Lindley, 
leaves  are  called — 

1.  Veinless,  when  no  veins  at  all 
are  formed,  except  a  slight  ap- 
proach to  a  midrib,  as  in  mosses, 
fuci,  &c.,  and  the  lowest  tribes  of 
foliaceous  plants.  Under  this 
head  De  Candolle  has  his  folia 
nuUinervia,  in  which  there  is  not 
even  a  trace  of  a  midrib,  as  in 
ulva ;  and  folia  falsinervia,  in 
which  a  trace  of  a  midrib  is 
discernible. 

2.  Equal-veined,  when  the  mid- 
rib is  perfectly  formed,  and  the 
veins  are  all  of  equal  size,  as  in 
ferns.  These  are  intermediate 
between  those  without  veins  and 
those  in  which  "  primary"  veins 
are  first  apparent.  The  veins  are 
equal  in  power  to  the  "proper 
veinlets"  of  leaves  of  a  higher 
class.    See  Veins  of  Plants. 

3.  Straight-veined,  when  the 
veins  are  entirely  primary,  gene- 
rally very  much  attenuated,  and 
arising  from  toward  the  base  of 
the  midrib,  with  which  they  lie 
nearly  parallel;  they  are  con- 
nected by  "  proper  veinlets,"  bub 
there  are  no  "common  veinlets." 
The  leaves  of  grasses,  of  palms, 
and  of  orchidaceous  plants  are  of 
this  nature. 

4.  Curvc-vcincd,  a  modification 
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of  the  last  form,  in  which  the 
primary  veins  are  also  parallel, 
simple,  and  connected  by  un- 
branched  "  proper  veinlets  ;  "  do 
not  pass  from  near  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  leaf,  but  diverge 
from  the  midrib  along  its  whole 
length,  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
margin.  This  modiBcation  is  com- 
mon in  the  Zingiberaceee.  The 
straight-veined  and  curve-veined 
leaves  are  referred  by  De  Candolle 
to  modifications  of  the  petiole. 

5.  Netted,  when  all  the  veins  of 
a*  completely  developed  leaf  are 
present,  arranged  as  described 
under  the  article  Veins  of  Plants, 
without  any  peculiar  combination 
of  any  class  of  veins.  This  is  the 
common  form  of  the  leaves  of 
dicotyledons,  as  of  lilac,  rose,  &c. 
This  is  the  folium  retinervium  of 
De  Candolle. 

6.  Ribbed,  when  three  or  more 
midribs  proceed  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  are 
connected  by  branching  primary 
veins  of  the  form  and  magnitude 
of  "  proper  veinlets,"  as  in  melas- 
toma.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  straight-veined 
leaf,  from  which  it  may  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  be  distinguished 
by  the  ramified  veins  which  con- 
nect the  ribs.  If  a  ribbed  leaf 
has  three  leaves  springing  from 
the  base,  it  is  said  to  be  three- 
ribbed  ;  if  five,  Jive-ribbed  ;  and  so 
on.  But  if  the  ribs  do  not  pro- 
ceed exactly  from  the  base,  but 
from  a  little  above  it,  the  leaf  is 
then  said  to  be  triple-ribbed,  as  in 
helianthus. 

7.  Falsely-ribhed,  when  the 
"  curved  "  and  "  external  veins," 
both  or  either,  in  a  netted  leaf, 
become  confluent  into  a  line 
parallel  with  the  margin,  as  in  all 
myrtacoous  plants.  This  has  not 
been  before  distinguished. 


8.  Radiating,  when  several  ribs 
radiate  from  the  base  of  a  netted 
leaf  to  its  circumference,  as  in 
lobed  leaves.  To  this  head  are 
referred  the  ped.alinervi-d,  palmi- 
nerved,  and  loeltinerved,  leaves  of 
De  Candolle ;  the  differences  of 
which  do  not  arise  out  of  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  venation,  but  from 
the  particular  form  of  the  leaves 
themselves. 

9.  Feather-veined,  in  which  the 
primary  veins  of  a  netted  leaf 
pass  in  a  right  line  from  the  mid- 
rib  to  the  margin,  as  in  castanea. 
This  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
radiating  leaf  as  the  curved- 
veined  bears  to  the  straight- 
veined.  It  is  the  folium  penniner- 
vium  of  De  Candolle. 

10.  Hidden  -  veined,  when  the 
veins  are  hidden  from  view  by  the 
parenchyma's  being  in  excess,  as 
in  hoya.  Such  a  leaf  is  often  in- 
accurately called  veinless.  De 
Candolle  calls  a  leaf  of  this 
nature,  in  which  the  veins  are 
dispersed  through  a  large  mass  of 
parenchyma,  as  in  mesembryan- 
themum,  folium  vaginervium. 

11.  The  direction  which  the 
primary  veins  take  when  they 
diverge  from  the  midrib,  can  be 
denoted  by  measuiiug  the  angle 
formed  by  the  midrib  and  the 
diverging  vein,  and  can  be  stated 
either  in  distinct  words  or  by  ap- 
plying the  following  terms  : — 
thus,  if  the  angle  foi  med  by  the 
divei'gence  is  between  10"  and 
20°,  the  vein  may  be  Siiid  to  be 
nearly  parallel  (sul'parallela) ;  if 
between  20°  and  4U°,  diverging; 
between  40°  and  RG°,  spreading; 
between  60°  and  80°,  divaricating  ; 
between  80°  and  90°,  right-angled  ; 
between  90°  and  120°,  oblique; 
beyond  120°,  rcjiexed  (retroflexa). 

VENERATION.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  a  dis- 
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position  to  venerate  whatever  is 
great  aud  good,  and  considered 
by  Dr.  Gall  the  index  of  religious 
adoration.  Its  organ  is  placed 
by  phrenologists  on  the  front 
part  of  the  top  of  the  middle  of  the 
head.  When  the  organ  is  much 
developed,  it  causes  a  remarkable 
elevation  of  the  head. 

VENE'RBAL  DISEASES. 
Diseases  produced  by  certain  poi- 
sons, usually  communicated  by 
sexual  intercourse.  They  com- 
prise gonorrhcea,  the  chancroid 
ulcer,  and  tr  ue  syphilis. 

VENESECTION.     See  Vence- 

S€  dlO'ii*  * 

VEj^E'TIAN  RED.  Bolus  Ye- 
neta.  A  kind  of  red  ocbre,  brought 
from  Venice. 

VENICE  TURPENTINE.  Tur- 
pentine  procured  from  the  larch. 
Common  turpentiue  is  obtained 
from  the  Scotch  fir. 

VENICE  WHITE.  A  white 
pigment,  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  lead  and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

VENOM.  The  poisonous  se- 
cretion of  certain  animals,  as 
snakes,  scorpions,  &c. 

VENTER  (ve?i-fer,same  as  Greek 
yev-rep,  or  yaff-rrip).  The  belly, 
or  the  cavity  that  contains  the 
bowels.  Alvus  is  the  interior 
cavity  of  the  venter,  or  belly. 
Abdomen  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  or  paunch.  "  Venter  abdo- 
mine  tardus." — Juv. 

The  term  venter  is  applied,  in 
anatomy,  to  the  middle  and  dis- 
tended portion  of  a  muscle.  Bi- 
venter  is  the  name  of  a  muscle 
which  has  two  bellies,  as  the 
occipito-frontalis ;  the  Greek  sy- 
nonym ia  dA-qastricus, 

VE'NTRA'l,  (venter,  the  belly). 
1.  A  term  in  descriptive  anatomy, 
applied  to  the  aspect  or  region  of 
the  belly.  (See  Dorsal.)  2.  The 
term  is  also  applied,  in  botany,  to 


that  suture  of  the  legume  to  which 
the  seeds  arc  attached;  the  oppo- 
site suture  is  the  dorsal. 

VE'NTRICOSE  {ventricosus, 
pot-bellied).  Bellying;  inflated 
unequally  in  some  part,  as  applied 
to  the  corolla  of  many  labiate  and 
personate  plants. 

VENTRI'CULUS  (dim.  of 
venter,  the  belly) .  The  stomach,  the 
principal  organ  of  digestion.  Th6 
term  ventricle  is  also  applied  to 
two  cavities  of  the  heart,  which 
communicate  with  the  tvvo  auri- 
cles ;  and  to  several  cavities  of  the 
brain. 

1.  Ventriculiis  succenturiatm.  A 
reserve  stomach ;  a  name  of  the 
duodenum. 

2.  Ventric'uli  tricornes.  The 
three-horned  ventricles  ;  a  desig- 
nation of  the  two  lateral  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain,  from  their  being 
prolonged  into  certain  cavities 
called  horns. 

3.  Ventrictdus  Arantii.  The  ven- 
tricle of  Arantius  ;  a  small  cavity 
situated  at  the  point  of  the  cala- 
mus scriptorius. 

4.  Ventriculus  laryngis.  The 
ventricle  of  the  larynx  ;  a  de- 
pressed fossa,  situated  immedi- 
ately above  the  horizontal  projec- 
tion of  the  chorda  vocalis,  at  each 
side. 

VENTRI'LOQUISM  {venter,  the 
belly,  loqui,  to  speak).  Literally, 
belly-speaking;  but,  as  the  larynx 
has  never  delegated  its  I'unction 
to  the  belly,  the  term  denotes  the 
iittcrance  of  particular  sounds 
adapted  to  pioduce  impressions 
of  distance,  conlincment,  &c.,  up- 
on the  hearer,  liopdf-nce,  though 
he  "  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  tvvo 
white  herring,"  is  no  ventrilo- 
quist.   Nor  indeed  is  "  Tom." 

VENUS.  The  name  given  by 
the  old  chemists  to  copper.  Hence 
the  term  sales  Veneris,  a  former 
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designation  of  the  saline  combina- 
tions of  copper. 

VERA'TEIA.  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  cevadilla  ;  not  quite 
pure.    See  Cehadilla. 

1.  Veratric  acid.  A  volatile  acid 
obtained  from  cebadilla. 

2.  Veratrin.  Eesin  of  veratria, 
obtained  from  cebadilla. 

VE'RDIC  ACID.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  Sca- 
hiosa  succisa,  and  other  plants, 
and  named  from  its  property  of 
becoming  green  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

VE'RDIGMS  {verde-gris,  Sp.). 
JSrugo.  An  impure  acetate  of 
copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green 
colour,  formed  from  the  corrosion 
of  copper  by  fermented  vege- 
tables. Blue  verdigris  is  almost 
pure  di-basic  acetate  of  copper ; 
green  verdigris  consists  almost 
entirely  of  sesqui-basic  acetate  of 
copper. 

1.  Distilled  verdigris.  The  im- 
proper name  under  which  the 
green  salt  is  found  in  commerce. 

2.  English  verdigris.  A  spurious 
kind,  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  acetate  of  lead ;  to 
make  the  fraud  more  comjjlete, 
the  soft  mass  is  mixed  with  the 
stalks  of  raisins. 

VE'RDITEll.  A  blue  pigment, 
obtained  by  adding  chalk  or  whit- 
ing to  the  solution  of  copper  in 
aquafortis. 

VER'DITER-GREEN.  A  pig- 
ment prepared  mucli  in  the  same 
way  as  blue  verditer,  the  difference 
in  colour  resulting  from  difier- 
ences  in  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients,  or  from  accidental 
circumstances. 

VE'RJUIOE  (yorjtis,  Er.).  A 
kind  of  harsh  vinegar,  made  of 
the  expressed  juico  of  the  wild 
apple  or  crab,  which  has  under- 
gone the  acetous  fermentation. 


The  French  give  this  name  to  un- 
ripe grapes,  and  to  the  sour  liquor 
obtained  from  them. 

VERMICE'LLI  (little  worms, 
Italian).  An  Italian  preparation 
of  dried  paste,  made  of  flour, 
cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and 
saffron,  and  reduced  into  long 
worm-lilce  pieces  by  forcing  it 
through  holes.  Maccaroni  are 
larger  and  fedelini  smaller  than 
vermicelli. 

VE'R  MICIDES  (vermis,  a  worm, 
ccedere,  to  kiW) .  Anthehnintics.  Re- 
medies which  destroy  intcstiual 
worms,  as  extract  of  male  fern, 
iousso,  and  turpentine. 

VERMI  CULAR  MOTION  (rer- 
miculus,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm). 
A  motion  resembling  that  of  a 
small  worm — a  synonymous  term 
with  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines. 

VK'RMIFORM  (vermis,  a.  worm, 
forma,  likeness).  Worm  -  like  ; 
the  designation  of  two  processes 
of  the  cerebellum,  which  connect 
the  lateral  lobes  above  and  below; 
also  of  the  worm-like  appendage 
to  the  caput  ctecum  coli,  appendi.c 
verrndformis. 

VE'RMIFUGE  (m-mts,  a  worm, 
fagare,  to  expel).  Anthelmintic. 
A  remedy  which  expels  worms 
from  animal  bodies. 

VERMI'LION.  The  red  arti- 
ficial suljDhide  of  mercury,  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment.  It  may  be 
formed  from  cinnabar,  the  native 
suliohide,  when  reduced  to  powder 
and  heated  with  solution  of  an 
alkaline  sulijhide. 

VERMINA'TION  (renninare,  to 
have  writhing  pains).  1.  The 
primary  classical  meaning  of  this 
term  is,  a  writhing  pain  ;  it  is 
spoken  of  the  pains  of  parturi- 
tion, and  is  identified  with  the 
(TTp6<lios,  strophits,  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  in  this  sense,  is  applied  to 
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tormina  or  griping.  2.  In  a  second 
sense,  and  with  a  supposed  refer- 
ence to  vermis,  the  term  denotes 
a  breeding  of  worms,  an  infesta- 
tion of  the  skin  of  animals  by 
parasitic  animalcules,  and  is  then 
synonymous  with  malis.  3.  By 
the  term  verminosus,  Pliny  speaks 
of  pain  of  the  ears,  and  also  of 
the  wormy  state  of  ulcers,  thus 
including  the  twofold  meaning. 

VEEMIS.  A  worm.  Under  the 
terms  Entozoa  and  Cavitaria  are 
noticed  the  general  divisions, 
families,  or  orders  of  the  worms, 
which  are  produced  and  developed 
within  living  animals.  The  great- 
est number  of  worms  which  in- 
habit the  hiiman  body  belong  to 
the  nematoid  or  round  worms ; 
these  are  species  of  ascaris,  filaria, 
and  trichocephalus.  The  cestoid, 
or  tape  worms,  furnish  species 
of  taenia  and  bothrio-cephalus. 
These  five  genera  are  noticed  in 
their  respective  places.  Worms 
of  rarer  occurrence  are — 

1.  Fasciola  hepatica,  also  called 
Distoma  hepaticum,  or  the  Fluke  ; 
occasionally  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  man,  but  commonly 
infesting  the  liver  of  sheep  when 
diseased  with  the  rot.  The  young 
worms  are  from  one  to  four  lines 
in  length  ;  the  adult  about  an  inch 
in  length. 

2.  Strongylus  gigas.  Sometimes 
met  with  in  the  kidneys  of  man 
and  several  of  the  mammalia, 
and  confounded  by  Chabert  and 
others  with  the  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coidcs.  It  varies  in  length  from 
fire  inches  to  three  feet. 

3.  Ascaris  oestrus.  The  Breeze 
or  Gadfly,  the  larvas  of  which, 
called  bots,  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  tho  human  fasces,  but 
more  commonly  in  the  horse.  The 
cestrtis  ovis  deposits  its  egggon  the 
interior  nostrils   of   tho  sheep, 


whence  the  grubs,  when  hatched, 
travel  into  the  frontal  sinuses  or 
horns,  and  are  expelled  through 
the  nostrils. 

4.  Ascaris  scarahcBus.  Tho  Beetle, 
the  grubs  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  rectum  ; 
almost  all  the  grubs  of  the  genua 
ScarabEBus  being  used  to  feed  on 
dung.  See  Micsca  and  Seta  Equina. 

Segenbauer,  Eolleston,  and 
other  eminent  comparative  ana- 
tomists extended  the  term  vermes 
so  as  to  include  annulated  animals 
and  many  others,  so  raising  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  sub-kingdom. 

VERMIS  CUCUEBITINUS. 
Gourd  ivonn.  Another  name  for 
TcBJiia  mediocanellata,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  segments  to 
the  seeds  of  a  gourd. 

VEENA'TION  IN  PLANTS 
(vernus,  belonging  to  the  spring) . 
Gemmation.  A  botanical  terra  de- 
noting the  manner  in  which  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  arranged  in 
the  unexpanded  or  bud-state. 
The  ideas  expressing  these  mo- 
difications are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  applied  tothej^arts 
of  the  fioiver  in  the  same  state,  to 
which  the  term  Estivation  or 
Pi-t8^oration  is  devoted.  The  fol- 
lowing terms  are  therefore  equally 
applicable  to  Vernation  and  /Esti- 
vation. Each  of  these  is  termed — 

1.  Involute,  when  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  rolled  inwards 
spirally  on  each  side,  as  the  leaf 
of  apple. 

2.  Bevolute,  when  the  edges  are 
rolled  backwards  spirally  on  each 
side,  as  the  leaf  of  rosemary ;  or, 
in  other  words,  when  two  con- 
duplicate  leaves  clasp  each  other. 

3.  ObvoUite,  when  the  margins 
of  one  leaf  alternately  overlap 
those  of  the  leaf  which  is  opposite 
to  it. 

4.  Convolute,  when  one  leaf  is 
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wholly  rolled  up  within  another, 
as  the  petals  of  wall-flower. 

5.  Stipervolute,  when  one  edge 
is  rolled  inwards,  and  is  enveloped 
by  the  opposite  edge  rolled  in  an 
opposite  direction,  as  the  leaves 
of  apricot. 

6.  Induplicate,  when  the  mar- 
gins are  bent  abruptly  inwards, 
and  the  external  faces  of  these 
edges  are  applied  to  each  other 
without  any  twisting,  as  in  the 
flowers  of  some  species  of  cle- 
matis. 

7.  Conduplicate,  when  the  sides 
are  applied  parallellytothe  faces  of 
each  other,  as  the  leaves  of  cherry. 

8.  Plaited,  when  the  leaves  are 
folded  lengthwise,  like  the  plaits 
of  a  closed  fan,  as  in  vine  and 
many  palms. 

9.  Replicate,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  is  curved  back 
and  applied  to  the  lower,  as  in 
aconite. 

10.  Curiiafwe,  when  the  margins 
are  slightly  curved,  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  without  any 
sensible  twisting. 

11.  Wrinkled,  when  the  parts 
are  folded  up  irregularly  in  every 
direction,  as  the  petals  of  poppy. 

12.  Imbricated,  when  the  parts 
overlap  one  another  parallelly  at 
the  margins,  without  any  involu- 
tion. 

13.  Eqidtant,  when  the  parts 
overlap  each  other  parallelly  and 
entirely,  without  any  revolution, 
as  the  leaves  of  iris. 

14.  Reclinate,  when  the  parts 
are  bent  dawn  upon  their  stalk. 

15.  Circinate,  when  the  parts 
are  rolled  spirally  downwards,  as 
the  fronds  of  ferns. 

16.  Valvate,  when  the  parts  are 
applied  to  each  other  by  the  mar- 
gins only,  as  the  petals  of  um- 
belliferous plants,  the  valves  of  a 
capsule,  &c. 


17.  Quincuncial,  when  the  parts 
are  five  in  number,  of  which  two 
are  exterior,  two  interior,  while 
the  fifth  covers  the  interior  with 
one  margin,  and  has  its  other 
margin  covered  by  the  exterior, 
as  in  rose. 

18.  Contorted,  when  each  part 
is  oblique  in  figure,  and  overlaps 
its  neighbour  by  one  margin,  its 
other  margin  being,  in  like  manner, 
overlapped  by  that  which  stands 
next  to  it,  as  in  apocynaceous 
plants. 

19.  Twisted,  the  same  as  con- 
torted, except  that  there  is  no 
obliquity  in  the  form  or  insertion 
of  the  pieces,  as  in  the  j)etals  of 
oxalis. 

20.  Alternative,  when,  the  pieces 
being  in  two  rows,  the  inner  is 
covered  by  the  outer  in  such  a 
way  that  each  of  the  exterior 
rows  overlaps  half  of  two  of  the 
interior,  as  in  liliaceous  plants. 

21.  Vexillarij,  when  one  piece  is 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
is  folded  over  them,  they  being 
arranged  face  to  face,  as  in  papi- 
lionaceous flowers. 

22.  Cochlear,  when  one  piece, 
being  larger  than  the  others,  and 
hollowed  out  like  a  helmet  or 
bowl,  covers  all  the  others,  as  in 
aconite,  some  species  of  personate 
plants,  &c. 

VE'ENIEE.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  small  fractions  of  an 
inch  or  of  any  other  unit  of  length. 

VE'ENIX  CASEO'SA.  The  se- 
baceous matter  covering  the  skin 
of  newly  born  infants. 

VEEEU'CA.  A  steep  place,  a 
height;  hence,  a  wart  on  the 
human  body;  an  excrescence  on 
precious  stones.  Verruca,  or  wart, 
is  termed  simplex,  when  of  small 
size  and  rounded  form;  lohosa, 
when  it  has  split  in  the  direction 
of  its  vertical  fibres ;  conjluen-s, 
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■when  it  extends  so  as  to  present 
the  api^earance  of  a  "band  of 
agglomerated  warts;"  digitata, 
when  it  throws  ont  from  a  centre 
its  finger-like  papillce,  resembling 
an  insect  in  appearance. 

1.  Verruca  necrogeiiica.  A  wart 
which notunfrequently  appears  on 
the  hands  of  persons  engaged  in 
post-mortem  examinations. 

2.  Verruca  acrochorclon.  "  Un- 
der this  name  a  pednnculated 
wart  is  described  by  some  authors. 
This  is  an  error  :  warts  are  hyper- 
formations  of  epidermis,  but  the 
pedunculated  warts  are  invari- 
ably productions  of  the  derma, 
and  in  many  instances  the  emp- 
tied tegmnentary  sacs  of  small 
sebaceous  tumors." — E.  Wilson. 

3.  In  botany,  the  term  Verrucm 
is  applied  to  warts,  or  sessile  glands, 
produced  upon  various  parts  of 
plants,  and  extremely  variable  in 
figure.  They  are  the  cellular 
glands  of  Mirbel.  As  they  occur 
on  the  skin  of  the  seed,  they  are 
the  seminal  spongioles  of  De  Can- 
dolle. 

VERRU'COSE  (verruca,  a 
wart).  Warty;  covered  with 
little  excrescences  or  warts;  a  term 
applied  to  surfaces  of  plants. 

VE'ESATILE  {versatilis,  re- 
volving). Swinging  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  applied  to  anthers 
which  are  fixed  at  one  point,  but 
freely  movable ;  a  term  synony- 
mous with  oscillating. 

VERSION  (versio,  from  vertere, 
to  turn).  The  act  of  turning,  as 
of  the  foetus  in  utero,  for  the 
purpose  of  rectifying  a  transverse 
position.  The  practice  is  hi- 
manual,  cephalic,  &e. 

VERSISEXUALITY.  A  term 
proposed  as  more  correct  than 
hermaphroditism,  as  applied  to 
certain  genera  of  plants  in  which 
the  flowers  arc  at  first  entirely 
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male,  the  female  organs  not  being 
fully  developed  till  after  all  the 
pollen  has  been  removed.  This 
occurs  in  Lobelia,  the  Ranuncu- 
lacetB,  Geraniaceffi,  Saxifragacese, 
and  others. 

VE'RTBBRA  {vertere,  to  turn). 
A  bone  of  the  spine,  so  named 
from  its  turning  upon  the  adjoin- 
ing one.  A  vertebra  consists  of 
several  elements,  which  are  found 
most  isolated  and  distinct  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  animals,  and  in 
the  embryo  state  of  the  highest ; 
these  were  distinguished  by  Grant 
into — 1.  the  cyclo-vertehral  ele- 
ment, or  the  round  body  forming 
the  [centre  ;  2.  the  peri-vertehral 
elements,  or  the  two  superior 
laminae  which  encompass  the 
spinal  cord ;  3.  the  epi-vertehral 
elements,  or  the  two  portions  of 
the  sujierior  spinous  process ;  4. 
the  para-vertebral  elements,  or 
the  two  inferior  laminae,  which 
form  a  cavity  for  the  blood-vessels; 
and  5.  the  cata-v ertebr al  elementB, 
or  the  two  portions  of  the  inferior 
spinous  process. 

I.  General  Divisions  of  a  Vertebra. 

1.  A  Ibody,  or  the  main  part, 
foi-ming  the  centre  of  the  spine, 
and  bearing,  chiefly,  the  weight 
of  the  body. 

2.  An  articulating  process,^  hy 
which  it  is  joined  to  the  next  ver- 
tebra. This  is  sometimes  called 
the  oblique  process — the  upper 
one,  the  ascending  oblique ;  the 
lower  one,  the  descending  oblique 
process. 

3.  The  spinous  processes,  which 
project  directly  backward,  form- 
ing with  their  points  tho  ridge  of 
the  back  ;  it  is  from  their  sharp- 
ness that  the  wholo  vertebral 
column  is  called  The  spine. 

4.  The  transverse  processes, 
which  stand  out  at  I'ight  angles, 
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or  transversely,  from  the  body  of 
the  vertebra. 

5.  The  foramina,  or  holes  for 
lodging  the  spinal  marrow,  trans- 
mitting the  blood-vessels  and 
attaching  the  ligaments. 

II.  Position  and  Numher  of 
Vertebrm. 

1.  The  Cercical,  or  those  of  the 
neck,  seven  in  number,  and  cba- 
racterized  by  having  their  trans- 
verse processes  perforated  for  the 
passage  of  the  vetebral  artery. 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the 
atlas,  from  its  immediately  sup- 
porting the  head ;  the  second,  the 
dentata,  odontoides,  or  axis,  from 
its  axis,  or  tooth-like  process, 
upon  which  it  turns ;  and  the 
lowest,  vertebra  prominens,  from 
its  spinous  process  being  so  much 
longer  than  the  others. 

2.  The  Dorsal,  or  those  of  the 
back,  twelve  in  number.  These 
are  distinguished  by  having  arti- 
cular surfaces  for  the  heads  of  the 
ribs. 

3.  The  Lumhar,  or  those  of  the 
loins,  five  in  number,  and  distin- 
guished by  their  size  and  the 
length  of  the  transverse  processes. 

III.  Neiv  Terms. 

A  vertebra  consists  of  a  neural 
arch  {yevpov,  a  nerve),  or  bony 
hoop,  situated  above  a  central 
piece  of  bone,  for  the  protection 
of  a  segment  of  the  nervous  axis  ; 
and  a  liaimal  arch  (al,ua,  blood), 
or  bony  hooiD,  beneath  the  central 
piece,  for  the  protection  of  a 
segment  of  the  vascular  system. 
Their  common  centre  is  called 
the  centrum  {Kevrpov,  centre). 
Bones  are  also  developed  and 
diverge  as  rays  from  one  or  more 
parts  of  a  vertebra. 

1.  The  neural  arch  is  formed  by 
a  pair  of  bones,  called  iieurapo- 
2)hyses  (vivpov,  a  nerve,  and  an6- 


(pvcris,  apophysis,  a  process  of 
bone),  and  by  a  bone,  sometimes 
cleft  or  bifid,  called  the  neural 
spine.  It  also  sometimes  includes 
a  pair  of  bones,  caUed  dAajjophyses 
(5ia,  through  or  across,  and 
apophysis) . 

2.  The  hcemal  arch  is  formed 
by  a  pair  of  bones,  called  pleura- 
pophyses  (irAivpd,  a  rib,  and  apo- 
physis) ;  by  a  second  pair,  called 
hcemapophyses  {ai/ia,  blood,  and 
apophysis) ;  and  by  a  bone, 
sometimes  cleft  or  bifid,  called 
the  hcemal  spine.  It  also  some- 
times includes  parts,  or  bones, 
called  parapoplvyses  (Trapd,  trans- 
verse, and  apophysis) . 

3.  The  parts  of  a  vertebra 
which  are  developed  from  inde- 
pendent centres  of  ossification 
are  called  autogenous  (avrSs,  one- 
self, yiuofiai,  to  be  produced);  those 
parts  which  grow  out  from  pre- 
viously ossified  parts  are  called 
exogenous  {e^c^,  outward,  ylvofiai, 
to  be  produced).  The  autogenous 
parts  of  a  vertebra  are  its  "  ele- 
ments," the  exogenous  parts  are 
its  "processes." 

4.  Other  terms,  exijlanatory  of 
exogenous  parts  of  a  vertebra,and 
compounded  of  apophysis,  are — 

1.  Anopophysis,    from  ai>d, 

backward. 

2.  Epapophysis,    from  iirl, 

above. 

3.  Hypapophysis,    from  vttS, 

below. 

4.  Meta])ophysis,  from  ftera, 

between. 

5.  Zt/gapophysis,  from  C^y6s, 
junction. 

IV.  Terms  employed  hy  Professor 
Oiven,  in  his  Aixalysis  of  the 
shull  of  the  Gadus  Morrhua, 
or  Cod,  as  the  Archetype  Ver- 
tebrate skeleton. 

5.  The  elements  of  the  neural 
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arch  of  the  hindmost  segment  of 
the  sknll  undergo  much  develop- 
ment and  modification,  and  have 
received  special  names.  Thus 
the  centrum  is  called  basioccipital; 
the  neurapophysis,  cxoccipitals ; 
the  neural  spine,  superoccipital ; 
the  diapophyses,  paroccipitals. 
In  the  human  skeleton  all  these 
parts  are  blended  together  into  a 
mass,  called  the  "occipital  bone," 
in  which  the  elements  have  become 
covfluent,  and  were  not  connate. 

6.  Again :  in  the  neural  arch 
the  centrnm  is  called  hasisphenoid 
{basis,  the  base,  and  sphenoides, 
the  sphenoid  bone) ;  the  neura- 
pophysis is  alisphenoid  (ala,  a 
wing,  and  sphenoides);  the  neural 
spine  is  parietal ;  the  diapophysis, 
mastoid, 

7.  In  the  hcemal  arch  the  pleura- 
popbysis  is  sub-divided  into  two 
parts :  the  upper  called  epitym- 
panic  {iirl,  upon,  Tvix-n-avov,  the 
tympanum)  ;  the  lower  one,  stylo- 
hyal  (styloid  and  hyoides).  The 
hsemapophysis  is  a  broader, 
slightly  arched  bone  :  the  upper 
division  is  called  epihyal  (eVi, 
above,  and  hyoides) ;  the  lower 
division,  ceratohxjal  {Kepas,  a  horn, 
the  horn,  or  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  hyoides).  The  h^mal 
spine  is  sub-divided  into  four 
stumpy  bones,  called  collectively 
lasihyal  (hasis,  base,  and  hyoides), 
and  which,  in  most  fishes,  sup- 
port a  bone  directed  forwards, 
entering  the  substance  of  the 
tongue,  called  glossohyal  {yKili(Tcra, 
the  tongue,  and  hyoides),  and 
another  bone  directed  backwards, 
called  urohyal  (ovpd,  the  tail  or 
nnderpart,  and  hyoides).  The 
ceratohyal  part  of  the  ha;mapo- 
physis  supports  in  the  cod  seven 
long  and  slender  bent  bones, 
called  branchiostegal  rays  {&p6.y- 
X'a,  gills,  (TTeyai,  to  cover),  owing 


to  their  covering  and  'protecting 
the  gills. 

8.  The  penultimate  segment  of 
the  skull  above  described  is  called 
the  parietal  vertebra ;  [and  the 
htemal  arch  is  called  the  hyoidean 
arch,  in  reference  to  its  support- 
ing aud  subserving  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue. 

9.  In  the  second  segment  of  the 
skull,  counting  backwards,  the 
centrum,  called  presphenoid,  is 
produced  far  forwards,  slightly 
expanding ;  the  neurapophyses, 
called  orbito- sphenoids,  are  small 
semi-oval  plates,  protecting  the 
sides  of  the  cerebrum  ;  the  neural 
spine,  or  key-bone  of  the  arch, 
called  frontal,  is  enormously  ex- 
panded, but  in  the  cod  and  most 
fishes  is  single;  the  diapophyses, 
called  post-frontals,  project  out- 
wards from  the  under  angles  of 
the  frontal,  and  give  attachment 
to  the  piers  of  the  inverted  hsemal 
arch.  The  pleur apophysis  is  sub- 
divided into  four  pieces  :  the 
upper  one  is  called  epityinpanic  ; 
the  hindmost  of  the  two  middle 
pieces  is  the  mesotympanic ;  the 
foremost  of  the  two  middle  pieces 
is  the  pretympanic ;  the  lower 
piece  is  the  hypotympanic  ;  this 
forms  a  joint  surface,  convex  in 
one  way,  iconcave  in  the  other, 
called  a  "  ginglymoid  condyle," 
for  the  haamapophysis,  or  lower 
division  of  the  arch. 

VERTEBRAL  ARTERY.  A 
large  artery,  so  named  from  its 
passing  through  a  bony  canal, 
formed  for  it  by  the  perforations 
of  the  cervical  vertebra;.  This, 
and  the  Carotid,  are  tlie  arteries 
of  the  brain. 

VERTEBRA'TA.  Animals 
which  have  an  internal  skeleton, 
supported  by  a  vertebral  column  ; 
the  canal,  which  passes  from  ono 
end  of  it  to  the   other,  encloses 
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the  common  fasciculus  of  the 
nerves,  which  communicates  with 
the  nerves  of  the  cranium.  See 
Invertebrata. 

VEETEX.  This  term  is  the 
same  as  vortex,  is  derivecl  from 
vertere,  to  turn,  and  denotes  that 
which  turns  or  revolves,  a  whirl, 
or  eddy  ;  it  is  af)plied  to  the  top 
or  crown  of  the  head.  Cicero 
says,  "  Ab  imis  unguibus  usque  ad 
verticem  summum,"  from  top  to 
toe,  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

VEETICILL'ASTER  {veriicil- 
lus,  a  whorl).  A  botanical  term 
applied  by  HoiFmanseggto  a  cyme 
when  reduced  to  a  very  few 
flowers.  It  constitutes  the  nor- 
mal form  of  inflorescence  of  the 
Labiatse,  or  Mint-tribe  of  plants, 
in  which  two  verticillastri  are 
situated  opposite  to  each  other  in 
the  axils  of  opposite  leaves.  By 
Linnaeus,  the  union  of  two  such 
verticillastri  was  called  a  verti- 
cillus,  or  whorl ;  by  others,  with 
more  accuracy,  a  verticillus  spuri- 
ous, or  false  whorl ;  and  by  Link, 
thyrsula.  The  general  appear- 
ance is  that  of  an  interrupted 
spike,  as  in  lavender. 

VERTICI'LLUS  (dim.  of  vertex, 
that  which  turns).  The  whirl  of 
a  spindle.  A  whorl,  or  that 
arrangement  of  leaves  upon  the 
stem,  in  which  more  than  two  of 
them  are  opposite,  or  upon  the 
same  plane,  as  in  Galium.  The 
leaves  are  termed  verticillate. 

VERTI'GO  (vertere,  to  turn). 
A  tui'ning  or  whirling  round.  A 
whirling  of  the  head,  giddiness, 
dizziness ;  the  sensation  of  moving, 
or  the  appeai'ance  of  moving 
objects,  without  any  real  exist- 
ence of  movement ;  the  sensation 
experienced  on  looking  down 
from  a  great  height:  "I'll  look 
no  more,  lest  my  brain  turn,  and 


the  deficient  sight  topple  down 
headlong."  Epileptic  vertigo  is 
sometimes  designated  as  malum 
minus  or  i^etit  mal. 

Vertigo  ab  aure  Icesa.  Auditory 
or  labyrinthine  vertigo ;  other 
terms  for  Meniere's  disease,  re- 
ferred to  the  labyrinth  from  its 
being  supposed  that  this  organ 
retains  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

VERU  MONTA'NUM  Xveru,  a 
spit,  a  dart,  montamm,  moun- 
tainous). A  curious  designation 
of  a  little  eminence  in  the 
urethra,  at  the  termination  of  the 
ejaculatory  ducts.  It  is  also 
called  caput  gallinaginis,  or  the 
woodcock's  head — a  designation 
not  less  curious. 

VESA'NIA.  Madness.  An 
order  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  com- 
prehending diseases  in  which  the 
judgment  is  impaired,  without 
coma  or  pyrexia. 

VESI'CA.  A  bladder.  With 
the  addition  of  the  adjective 
urinaria,  it  denotes  the  bladder 
in  the  Ijody  of  animals,  or  the 
urinary  bladder.  Vesica  inversa 
is  inverted  bladder  ;  vesica  foras 
patens  is  extroverted  bladder. 
Cystis  is  the  Greek  term  for  a 
bladder,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  the  word  fellea,  denotes  the 
gall-bladder,  but  it  is  also  applied 
to  the  urinary  bladder.  See  Cystis. 

TESI'CANTS  (vesica,  a 
bladder).  Epispastics.  Topical 
agents  which  cause  the  exhalation 
of  a  thin  serous  fluid  under  the 
cuticle  in  the  form  of  little 
bladders,  as  cautharides. 

VESICA'TORIN.  Another 
name  for  cantharidin  or  cantha- 
rides-camphor ;  the  blistering 
principle  of  the  blister-beetles. 

YESICATO'RIUM  (vesica,  a 
bladder).  A  vesicatory,  epis- 
pastic,  or  blister — a  term  synony- 
mous with  vesicant. 
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VESICA'TOEY  SILK.  A  sub- 
stitute for  the  common  blistering 
plaster.  The  following  is  the 
formula  of  Cadet  de  Gassicourt:^ — 
Tincture  of  cantharides,  q.  s., 
evaporate,  and,  when  in  a  state 
of  suiHcient  concentration,  spread 
it  hot  upon  strained  silk ;  it  will 
be  necessary  then  to  spread  two 
or  three  layers  one  upon  another. 
_  VE'SICLES  OF  DEGRAAF. 
See  Graafian  Vesicle. 

VE'SICLES  OF  NABOTH. 
Small  semi-transparent  vesicles  on 
the  interior  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
which  were  mistaken  by  Naboth 
for  ovula. 

TESI'CULA  (dim.  of  vesica,  a 
bladder).  A  vesicle  or  little 
bladder;  "a  small  orbicular  ele- 
vation of  the  cuticle,  containing 
Ijrmph,  which  is  sometimes  clear 
and  colourless,  but  often  opaque, 
and  whitish  or  pearl-coloured.  It 
is  succeeded  either  by  scurf,  or 
by  a  laminated  scab." 

VESl'CULA  AMNIOS.  Vesi- 
cula  colliquamenti.  The  name 
given  by  Malpighi  to  the  quintine, 
or  fifth  integument  occasionally 
found  in  the  ovule  of  plants. 
Thi  s  is  called  by  other  writers, 
sac  of  the  embryo,  additional  mein- 
hrane,  &c.  A  very  delicate  thread, 
called  the  sm'pensor,  descends 
from  the  summit  of  the  ovule  into 
the  quintine,  and  bears  at  its 
extremity  a  globule,  which  is  the 
nascent  embryo. 

VESl'CULA  UMBLICA'LIS. 
A  vesicle  containing  a  yellowish 
fluid,  situated  between  the  chorion 
and  the  amnios,  and  connected 
with  the  foetus.  It  is  also  called 
Vesicula  alba. 

VESI'CULiE  (vesicula,  dim.  of 
vesica,  a  bladder).  Under  this 
ordinal  name  Willan  associated 
seven  genera  of  cutaneous  eriip- 
tions,    &c.,   varicella,  vaccinia. 


herpes,  rupia,  miliaria,  eczema, 
and  aphtha.  The  order  corre- 
sponds with  the  genus  Ecplilysis 
of  Mason  Good.  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  adopts  a  different  classi- 
fication. "  Of  these  seven  or- 
ders," he  observes,  "I  have 
retained  only  two,  namely,  elczema, 
as  the  ty|3e  of  the  eruijtion,  and 
miliaria.  Of  the  remaining  five, 
varicella,  and  vaccinia  are  forms 
of  variola,  and  are  classed  with 
that  disease.  Herpes  I  have  taken 
as  the  type  of  a  group  of  large 
vesicles  gradually  expanding  into 
the  bullEe  of  pemphigus.  Bitpia 
I  have  transferred  to  its  proper 
place  among  the  syphilitic  erup- 
tions ;  and  aplitha,  although  a 
simple  vesicular  eruption,  is  an 
affection  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  not  of  the  skin." 

VESl'CULA  ACCESSO'EI^. 
The  name  of  certain  blind  ducts, 
opening  into  the  urethra,  near  its 
commencement,  observed  in  most 
rodentia. 

VESl'CULA  SEMINA'LES. 
Two  small  bags,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  jDrostate  gland,  form- 
ing reservoirs  for  the  seminal 
fluid. 

VESI'CULAR  SOUND.  A 
natural  sound  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  air  in  respiration, 
and  heard,  through  the  stetho- 
scope, over  the  vosiculce,  or  air- 
cells. 

VESI'CULAR  TISSUE  (vesi- 
cula, a  small  vesica  or  bladder). 
A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary tissues  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  vesicles  of  various  sizes, 
adhering  together  in  masses.  It 
is  also  termed  cellular  and  utri- 
cular tissue. 

VESPA'JUS.  VespajodelCainl- 
lizin.  Wasp's  Nest  of  the  Hairy 
Scalp.  A  disease  of  the  scalp,  so 
named  by  Dr.  Angelo  Dubiui,  and 
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known  to  Englisli  writers  by  the 
names  imflammatio  folliculorum 
capitis  suppurans  and  kerion. 

VE'STIBULE  {vestibulum,  a 
threshold).  A  small  oval  cavity 
of  the  internal  ear,  so  named  from 
its  forming  an  e^itry  to  the  coch- 
lea and  semicircular  canals.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  triangular 
space  which  separates  the  nym- 
phse  from  each  other. 

VESTIGIUM  FOEAMINIS 
OVALIS.  The  remains  in  the 
adult  of  the  foramen  ovale  of  the 
auricular  septum. 

VETA,  OR  MAREA  (sea- 
sickness). The  vulgar  name  of 
an  affection  prevalent  in  South 
America,  and  described  by  Lieut. 
Smyth,  who  experienced  it  in 
1834,  while  crossing  the  Andes, 
as  "  an  acute  pain  passing  through 
the  temples  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  com- 
pletely disabling  the  person 
affected." 

VETERINARY  (veterinarius, 
relating  to  beast  of  burden).  The 
term  applied  to  that  branch  of 
medicine  and  surgery  which  deals 
with  the  diseases  and  injuries  of 
the  lower  animals. 

VE'XILLARY  (vexillum,  a  stan- 
dard). A  form  of  aestivation  com- 
mon in  papilionaceous  plants. 
See  Papilionaceous  and  Vernation. 

VEXI'LLUM  (dim.  of  velimn,  a 
veil).  A  standai'd,  or  small  ban- 
ner ;  a  term  applied  to  the  upper 
petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
from  its  erect  and  expanded 
state. 

VIABI'LITY  (vie,  Ft.  vita,liie). 
A  term  expressing  the  capability 
which  a  child  has  of  support- 
ing extra-uterine  or  independent 
existence  ;  the  capacity  of  living 
after  birth. 

YIM  LACRYMA'LES.  The 
teai'-passages ;  a  collective  term 


for  the  double  apparatus  for  the 
secretion  and  excretion  of  the 
tears.  Each  of  them  consists  of 
the  lacrymal  gland,  the  puncta 
lacrymalia,  the  lacrymal  ducts, 
the  lacrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal 

VI'BI'CES  (pi.  of  vibex,  a 
wheal).  A  kind  of  spots,  occur- 
ing  in  piirpui-a ;  they  are  larger 
than  petechisB,  and  irregular  in 
form,  frequently  resulting  from 
the  aggregation  of  several  of  the 
latter. 

VIBRA'TORY  SOUXDS. 
Sounds  of  varying  intensity, 
heard,  through  the  stethoscope,  in 
cases  of  muscular  contraction. 

VI'BRIONES  {vibrare,  to  move 
rapidly  to  and  fro).  Vibrios.  The 
name  given  to  minute,  active 
organisms  found  in  abundance  in 
pus  when  in  a  fetid  state,  and 
referred  by  Lister  to  the  intro- 
duction of  germs  into,  and  their 
nurture  in,  diseased  parts,  under 
favourable  conditions  of  food  and 
temperature.  They  are  named 
from  their  vibratile  motion.  See 
Bacteria. 

VIBRI'SSA  {vibrare,  to  quiver). 
The  hairs  of  the  nostrils ;  so 
named  from  their  straining  the 
air,  as  it  were,  in  its  passage,  and 
preventing  the  introduction  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  nasal 
fossee. 

VICA'RIOUS  {vicariits,  that 
supplies  the  place  of,  substituted). 
Two  organs  may  be  said  to  act 
vicariously,  when  the  one  is  capa- 
ble to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
performing  the  functions  of  the 
other,  as  the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 
The  term  vicarious  men^struation. 
is  applied  to  the  discbarge  of 
blood  from  tiie  lungs,  stomach, 
&c.,  during  suppression  of  the 
menstnial  flow ;  such  an  in- 
terpi'etation  of  hajmoptysis  and 
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htcmatemeais  nncler  such  con- 
ditions must  be  accepted  -with 
gi-eat  reserve. 

VICTUA'LIA  (pi.  of  victualis, 
pertaining  to  living,  from  victiis, 
that  upon  which  one  lives  ;  from 
vivere,  to  live).  Victuals ;  food 
for  human  beings,  chiefly  as  pre- 
pared for  eating.  The  term  is 
not  applied  to  the  cerealia,  or  to 
the  food  of  the  lower  animals. 

VIDIAN  NEEVE.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  pterijfjoid  nerve, 
from  Vidus  Vidius,  a  professor  at 
Paris. 

VIENNA-GEEEN.  Schwein- 
f  urt-green.  A  double  salt,  formed 
of  the  acetate  and  the  arsenate  of 
copper. 

VIENNA-PASTE.  Equal  parts 
of  potassa  cum  calce  and  quick- 
lime, mixed  to  a  proper  consis- 
tence with  spirits  of  wine. 

VIGAJSri'S  ELIXIR.  Sweet 
elixir  of  vitriol ;  or  the  sp.  tethe- 
ris  aromaticus. 

VIGI'LIA;  VIGI'LIUM.  A 
watching.  The  term  'pervigilium 
denotes  intense  watching;  or, 
as  Gesner  expresses  it,  multce 
vigilce. 

VILLOUS  GEOWTHS.  Tu- 
mors which  consist  of  numer- 
ous papillary  outgrowths,  found 
most  frequently  in  the  bladder 
and  rectum  ;  they  are  non -malig- 
nant or  papillomatous,  and  malig- 
nant, either  cancerous  or  sarco- 
matous. 

VI'LLUS.  Literally,  the'shaggy 
hair  of  beasts.  Some  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  as  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  present  a 
surface  of  minute  papillso,  termed 
villi,  or  villosities,  resembling  a 
downy  tissue,  continually  covered 
with  fluid.  See  Ampullula  and 
Cancer,  villous, 

VIMEN.    A  long  and  flexible 


shoot  of  plants.  'This  word  is, 
however,  seldom  used,  the  adjec- 
tive being  employed  instead ; 
thus,  we  say,  rami  viminei,  or 
caulis  vimineus,  &o.    See  Virgate. 

VI'NCULA  ACCESSO'RIA. 
Accessory  bands;  small  tendinous 
fasciculi  found  in  the  thecaa  of 
the  fingers,  passing  between  the 
phalanges  and  the  edges  of  the 
tendons. 

VINE.  Viticula.  A  stem  which 
trails  along  the  ground  without 
rooting,  or  entangles  itself  with 
other  plants,  to  which  it  adheres 
by  means  of  its  tendrils,  as  in  the 
vine  and  cucumber.  The  term  is 
now  seldom  used.  De  Candolle 
refers  this  kind  of  stem  to  the 
sarmentum  or  runner,  from  which, 
however,  it  essentially  differs  in 
its  character  of  not  rooting. 

VINEGAE  {vinaigre,  vin  aigre, 
sharp  or  sour  wine).  Acetic  acid, 
produced  by  the  action  of  air  upon 
alcoholic  liquors,  as  wine  and  beer ; 
by  the  contact  of  platinum  black 
with  alcohol,  &c.  Proof-vinegar 
contains  5  per  cent,  of  real  acetic 
acid.  Wood-vinegar,  also  called 
pyroligneous  acid,  is  procured  by 
the  distillation  of  wood. 

Aromatic  vinegar  is  strong  acetic 
acid  highly  flavom-ed  with  aro- 
matic substances.  Thieves'  vinegar 
is  an  aromatic  vinegar,  said  to 
have  been  used  by  thieves,  who, 
aided  by  its  prophylactic  virtues, 
were  enabled  to  commit  plunder 
with  impunity  during  the  great 
plague  of  London. 

VINEGAE-EEL.  The  angjiil- 
lula  aceti,  a  microscopic  animal 
which  is  generated  and  nourished 
in  vinegar. 

VINEGAR-PLANT.  A  jelly- 
like  fungus,  formed  on  a  solution 
of  sugar  and  treacle  in  water.  It 
is  rather  a  scum  than  a  plant.  An 
inferior  kind  of  vinegar  is  pro- 
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duced  by  immersing  it  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  or  treacle. 

yiNOMERESEL.  An  alcoholic 
drink,  made  in  Mexico  by  dis- 
tilling the  fermented  juice  of  the 
Agave. 

VINUM.  Wine;  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  or  fruit  of  the  Vitis 
vinifera. 

1.  Vinum  Xericum.  Vinum 
album  Hispanicum,  or  Sherry,  a 
Spanish  wine,  employed  officinally 
in  the  preparation  of  the  vina 
ineclicata,  or  medicated  wines. 

2.  Vinum  Lusitanicum.  Vinum 
•Portugallicum,  or  Port-wine, 
usually  employed  in  cases  in  which 
a  stimulant  and  tonic  is  required. 

3.  Vinum  Burgundicum.  Bur- 
gundy-wine; a  stimulant  and  some- 
what astringent  wine,  rarely  used 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

4.  Vinum  Campanicum.  Cham- 
pagne ;  a  diuretic  wine,  occasion- 
ally employed  to  allay  vomiting, 
owing  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid. 

5.  Vinum  Maderaicim.  Madeira ; 
a  more  stimulating  wine  than 
sherry;  an  excellent  wine  for 
invalids. 

6.  Vinum  Rhenanum.  Ehine- 
wine,  comprising  Hock  and  Mo- 
selle. Their  acidity  adapts  them 
for  use  in  cases  of  phosphatic 
deposits  in  the  urine. 

7.  Vinum.  Ruiellum.  Claret ;  a 
wine  adapted  for  the  same  cases 
as  the  Rhine-wines,  but  objection- 
able in  gouty  cases  and  furic  acid 
deposits. 

VINUM  (in  Pharmacy).  A 
wine ;  a  liquid  prepared  by  solu- 
tion or  maceration  of  a  medical 
substance  in  wine. 

VIISTYL  ALCOHOL.  An  alcohol 
containing  two  atoms  of  carbon, 
four  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
oxygen ;  it  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  ethene  (C2  H^)  as  ordi- 


nary alcohol  does  to  ethane 
(C2  H„). 

VIOLI'NA.  Violine  ;  also  called 
emetine  of  the  violet,  or  indigenous 
emetine ;  an  alkaline  principle, 
obtained  from  the  roots,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  seeds  of  the  Viola 
odorata,  similar  to  the  emetine  of 
ipecacuanha.  It  is-  said  by  M. 
Orfila  to  be  highly  poisonous. 

VI'RGATE  {virga,  a  twig).  A 
virgate  stem  differs  from  a  vimi- 
neous  stem  only  in  being  less 
flexible.    See  Vimen. 

VIRGIN-OIL.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance which  flows  first  from  the 
pulp  of  the  ripe  juice  of  the  olive, 
on  expression. 

VIRGIN-SULPHUR.  Native 
sulphur,  as  it  occurs  embedded  iu 
rocks,  or  is  produced  by  sublima- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  it  is  called 
volcanic  sulphur. 

VIRGIN'S  MILK.  There  are 
two  preparations  of  this  name, 
viz.  1.  A  sulphate  of  lead,  pre- 
jDared  by  adding  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum  one  third  part  of 
Goulard's  Extract ;  and  2.  a 
spirituous  solution  of  benzoin, 
mixed  with  about  twenty  parts  of 
rose-water ;  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

VI'RGUSTIO  ACID.  An  oUy 
acid,  obtained  from  Seneka-root, 
and  named  from  Virginia,  whence 
the  plant  was  originally  sent  by 
Dr.  Tennent,  in  1738. 

VIRGU'LTUM  (contr.  from 
virgulotum,  from  virgula,  a  little 
twig).  A  bush  or  thicket.  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  a  young 
slender  branch  of  a  tree  or  shi-ub. 

VI'RUS.  This  term  denotes, 
generally,  a  natural,  clammy 
moisture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies ;  and,  specially,  a  poisonous 
humor  or  venom.  Hence  the  term 
has  been  introduced  into  medicine 
iu  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  and  infection,  aud  is 
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used  to  express  the  immediate 
cause  of  certain  diseases,  supposed 
to  be  communicable  by  the  vitiated 
fluids  or  breath  of  one  individual 
to  another,  as  when  vre  sjieak  of 
the  small-pox  virus,  or  the  vaccine 
virus. 

Virus  and  Venom.  The  former 
is  the  result  of  a  morbid  process  ; 
the  latter  is  a  natural  secretion  of 
certain  animals.  We  know  where 
to  look  for  the  latter,  and  how  to 
guard  against  it ;  we  have  no  such 
warning  or  help  against  the 
former. 

VIS.  Force ;  power ;  a  term 
expressive  of  strength  in  general. 
Hence — 

1.  Vis  a  tergo.  Literally,  force 
from  behind  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
force  communicated  from  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart  to  the 
blood  in  the  arteries,  capillaries, 
and  veins. 

2.  Vis  formativa.  The  forma- 
tive process  ;  the  process  by  which 
the  parts  of  the  body  are  nourished, 
and  the  secretions  are  promoted. 

3.  Vis  inertia}.  Inertness,  or  the 
principle  of  inactivity,  by  which  a 
body  remains  at  rest  or  continues 
in  motion,  in  a  straight  line,  unless 
obliged  to  change  it  by  a  f  oreisrn 
force. 

4.  Vis  incita.  The  name  given 
by  _Haller,  Girtanner,  &c.,  to  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  fibre,  arising 
from  the  action  of  a  stimulus.  By 
Goerter  it  was  called  vis  vitalis. 

5.  Vis  nervosa.  By  this  term 
Haller  denoted  the  principle 
which  exists  in  the  true  spinal  or 
"  excito-motory "  portion  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  the  vis  motoria  of 
Muller,  and  the  excitahilite  of 
Plourens.    See  Nervous  System. 

6.  Yis  laedicatrix  naturm.  A 
power  supposed  by  Cullen  to  pre- 
side over  the  living  body,  and  to 


possess  a  faculty  of  resisting,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  effects  of 
disease,  and  of  restoring  health. 

7.  Vis  mortxia.  That  property 
by  which  a  muscle  contracts, 
after  the  death  of  the  animal  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  after  having 
been  cut  from  a  living  body. 

8.  Vis  propagandi.  The  law  of 
hereditary  transmission,  as  of  con- 
stitutional traits,  physiognomical 
peculiarities,  &c. 

9.  Vis  suctionis  vel  attractionis. 
A  term  applied  to  the  supposed 
power  by  which  an  organ  creates 
for  itself  an  increased  afflux  of 
blood,  or  becomes  congested. 

10.  Vis  vitalis.  Natural  force  ; 
the  natural  power  of  the  animal 
body  in  preserving  life. 

VISCI'DITY  iviscidus,  from 
viscum,  the  mistletoe).  Viscosity. 
A  sticky,  tenacious,  glutinous 
property,  belonging  to  gum,  tar, 
tixrpentine,  and  to  some  metals  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  See  Fermen- 
tation, viscous. 

VISCUS  (pLViscera).  A  bowel, 
or  intestine.  Any  organ  which 
has  an  appropriate  use,  especially 
the  organs  of  the  abdomen.  See 
Exta. 

VrSUAL  ANGLE  (wsMS,sight). 
The  angle  formed  by  the  cross- 
ing of  two  rays  proceeding  from 
opposite  points  of  any  body,  in 
their  passage  through  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  The  size  of  this  angle 
assists  us  in  determining  the 
size  of  the  objects  of  vision. 

VrSUAL  AXIS.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  yellow  spot  of  the 
retina  to  the  cornea  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  object  looked  at. 

VI'SUAL  FIELD.  Field  of 
vision.  The  visible  area  on  a 
plane  surface  at  right  angles  to 
the  visual  axis. 

VISUS  (viderc,  to  see).  Tho 
sight;  tho  sense  of  seeing.  Tho 
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various  defects  of  sight,  or  the 
vitia  visils,  are — 

1.  Visus  coloratus,  chrupsia,  or 
chromopsia  {xp^<t>  and  xp^M", 
colour,  o\pLi,  sight).  Coloration 
of  objects ;  a  state  of  vision  in 
which  a  coloured  impression  is 
made  on  the  retina  ;  said  to  be 
occasionally  present  in  jaundice 
and  in  amaurosis. 

2.  Visus  defiguratus,  or  ineta- 
morpliopsia  (fierafiSpipcotTLs,  trans- 
formation, oif'is,  sight).  Distor- 
tion and  confusion  of  objects. 

3.  Visus  climicliatus,  or  lieniiop- 
sia  (^lo-u,  half,  oi/ziy,  sight).  Half- 
sight ;  an  affection  of  the  sight, 
in  which  the  sphere  of  vision  is 
diminished,  so  that  the  person 
sees  only  a  part  of  an  object. 

4.  Visus  duplicatus,  or  diplopia 
(SiirAooT,  double,  and  io\f/,  sight). 
Double  vision ;  a  state  of  vision 
in  which  an  object  appears  double 
or  triple.    See  Diplopia. 

5.  Visus  interruptus  (interrum- 
pere,  to  interfere  with).  Broken, 
interrupted  vision ;  a  state  of 
vision  in  which  the  continuity  of 
an  object  is  broken. 

6.  Visus  lucidus,  or  pTiotopsia 
((pSis,  (pooros,  light,  o^i^,  sight). 
Luminous  vision,  in  which  flashes 
of  light  appear  to  pass  before  the 
eyes,  when  the  eye-lids  are  shut, 
particularly  in  the  dark.  This  is 
the  marmaryge  (/xap/xapvyfi,  dazz- 
ling light)  of  Hippocrates. 

7.  Visus  muscarum,  or  myode- 
sopsia  {nv7a,  musca,  a  fly,  6^is, 
visus,  sight).  The  appearance  of 
flies,  &c.,  floating  before  the  eyes. 
A  single  black  speck  is  called 
scotoma  ((tk6to?,  darkness)  ;  the 
more  moving  substances  are 
termed  muscce  volitantes  or  mouches 
volantes. 

8.  Visus  nehulosus  (nebula,  a 
cloud).    Misty,  clouded  vision. 

9.  Visits   reticulatus   (rete,  a 


net).  A  gauzy,  net-like  appear- 
ance of  objects. 

VITA  PROPRIA.  A  term 
applied  by  Blumenbach  to  the 
peculiar  power  by  which  the 
motions  of  the  iris  and  of  some 
other  parts  are  determined.  The 
expression,  however,  gives  no 
idea  of  the  facts. 

VITAL  AFPESriTIES.  A  term 
expressive  of  certain  vital  pheno- 
mena in  the  physiology  of  the 
blood.  "It  may  be  admitted," 
says  Sir  H.  Holland,  "  as  a  general 
presumption,  that  each  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  blood  must 
alter  some  of  the  secretions,  and 
every  alteration  of  secretion 
change  more  or  less  the  quality 
of  this  fluid." 

VITAL  AIR.  The  name  applied 
by  Condorcet  to  oxygen  gas,  from 
its  being  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  life.  It  was  for- 
merly called  dephlogisticated  air, 
empyreal  air,  &c. 

VITAL  FORCE.  A  convenient 
term  for  that  residual  portion  of 
every  vital  action  which  cannot 
at  present  be  referred  to  the 
operation  of  any  known  physical 
force.  By  Humboldt,  Vital  Force 
was  defined  as  "an  unknown 
cause  preventing  the  elements 
from  obeying  their  primitive 
affinities." 

VITAL  VOLUME ;  VITAL 
CAPACITY.  Terms  applied  to 
the  quantity  of  air  esspired  after 
a  complete  inspiration,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  spirometer. 

VI'TALISM.  The  theory  that 
all  the  living  functions  are  the 
i-esult  of  a  special  force  difiering 
from  the  forces  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  the  like.  In  an 
extreme  form  it  is  animism  or 
Stahlism. —  Webster. 

VITE'LLICLE  (vitelliculus,  a 
little  yolk).    The  little  yolk-bag, 
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or  the  bag  containing  that  part 
of  the  yolk  which  has  not  been 
converted  into  the  germ-mass 
and  embryo.  In  man,  it  is  the 
ximhilical  vesicle. 

VITE'LLINE  DUCT. '  The 
name  given  to  the  constricted 
part  at  which  the  vitellicle  is  con- 
tinued into  the  wall  of  the  in- 
testinal canal. 

VITE'LLO-INTESTINAL 
DUCT.  A  wide  duct,  by  means 
of  which  the  nutritive  substance 
of  the  yolk  enters  the  alimentary 
canal  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo. 

VITE'LLUS.  The  name  given 
to  an  organ  sometimes  found  in 
seeds  between  the  albumen  and 
the  embryo,  constituting  the 
innermost  membrane,  in  a  state 
of  'induration  and  increased  in 
size.  This  sac  is  usually  referred 
to  the  vesicula  amnios  of  Mal- 
pighi. 

VITE'LLUS  OVI.  The  yolk  of 
egg;  a  kind  of  yellow  emulsion, 
consisting  of  oil  suspended  in 
water  by  means  of  albumen,  and 
enclosed  in  a  sac  called  the  yollc- 
hag  (see  Vesicula  amnios) ;  prin- 
cipally employed  for  rendering 
oils  and  balsams  miscible  with 
water.  Vitellin  is  an  albumin,  a 
form  of  globulin,  found  in  the 
yolk  of  the  egg. 

VITILI'GO  (vitium,  a  blemish). 
A  disease  of  the  skin  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  white  patches 
in  which  the  natural  pigment  is 
absent;  the  skin  immediately 
surrounding  the  patches  con- 
tains more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  pigment,  Syn.  Leu- 
copathia,  Leucoderma.  The  glisten- 
ing "veal- like"  appearance  of 
the  skin  was  probably  suggested 
by  a  false  etymology  :  vitiiigo  has 
nothing  to  do  with  viUdus,  a  calf. 

VITILIGOI'DEA.     A  yellow 
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discoloration  of  the  skin,  for  the 
most  part  affecting  the  eye-lids. 
This  compound  word  sets  all  the 
rules  of  terminology  at  defiance. 
See  Xanthelasma. 

YITIS  VINIFEEA.  C  ommon 
Grape-vine.  Various  parts  of 
this  plant  have  been  employed 
in  medicine  under  various  names : 
thus,  the  leaves  are  termed  jiam- 
pini ;  the  cirrhi  or  tendrils,  cap- 
reoli ;  the  tender  shoots,  palmites  ; 
the  ripe  grape,  uva;  the  dried 
grape  or  raisin,  uva  passa ;  the 
juice  or  sap  of  the  ripe  grape, 
lacryma;  that  of  the  unripe 
grape,  omphacium,  or  commonly 
agresta. 

VITEEOUS  DEGENEEA- 
TION.  Hyaline  degeneration.  A 
peculiar  degeneration  of  the  tu- 
nica adventitia  of  arteries ;  in  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  colloid 
degeneration,  but  the  hyaline 
material  does  not  give  the  same 
reactions  as  the  colloid;  it  has 
been  observed  in  the  arterioles 
of  kidneys  affected  with  scarlatinal 
nephritis. 

VITEEOUS  HUMOE  (vitrum, 
glass).  A  transparent  fluid  of 
semi-gelatinous  consistence  and 
high  refractive  power,  constitu- 
ting about  five-sisths  of  the  bulk 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  en- 
closed in  a  cellulated  structure 
called,  from  its  perfect  trans - 
lucency,  the  hyaloid  membrane. 

VITEIFICA'TION  {vitrum, 
glass,  fieri,  to  become).  The 
conversion  of  a  substance,  as 
silica,  &c. ,  into  glass. 

VI'TEIOL  {vitrum,  glass).  A 
term  originally  applied  to  any 
crystalline  body  possessing  a 
certain  degree  of  transparency, 
but  now  restricted  to  the  follow- 
ing sulphates  : — 

1.  Green  vitriol.  Copperas,  or 
sulphate  of  iron.    When  the  salt 
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is  exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort,  it 
first  gives  off  water  of  crystalli- 
zatioD,  or  phlegm  of  vitriol ;  next 
comes  an  acid,  called  spirit  of 
vitriol ;  tlien  a  stronger  acid, 
called  •  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  latter 
part  of  this  becomes  solid,  and 
has  been  called  glacial  oil  of 
vitriol. 

2.  Blue  vitriol.  Sulj^hate  of 
copper,  commonly  called  Eoman 
vitriol. 

3.  Willie  vitriol.  Sulphate  of 
zinc. 

V;ITEIO'LIC  NAPHTHA. 
Naphtha  Vitrioli.  A  name  given 
by  the  Germans  to  suljpliuric 
ether. 

VITRUM.  Glass.  This  term 
is  also  applied  to  certain  glassy 
substances,  viz. — 

1.  Titrum  antinionii.  Glass  of 
antimony ;  a  reddish-brown  co- 
loured glass,  obtained  by  first 
calcining  antimony,  and  then 
fusing  it  in  a  crucible.  It  is 
medicinally  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  antimonium  tartari- 
zatum. 

2.  Vitrum  antinionii  ceratwn. 
Cerated  glass  of  antimony,  or  the 
vitrified  oxide  of  antimony  with 
was. 

3.  Vitrum  contusum.  Pounded 
glass  ;  a  mechanical  irritant. 

■  VITT^  {vitta,  a  ribbon).  A 
term  applied  in  Botany  to  little 
clavate  vessels  of  oil  found  in  the 
coat  of  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  and  affording  a  special 
case  of  the  vasa  propria,  or  re- 
ceptacles of  secretion.  When 
situated  in  the  vallecula},  or  de- 
pressions between  the  ridges  of 
the-  fruit,  they  are  termed  dorsal ; 
when  on  the  face  of  the  fruit, 
commissural.  Modifications  of 
these  vessels  are  found]  in  the 
leaves  of  the  orange  and  all 
myrtaceous  plants,  where  they 


are  called  crypts,  vesicular  glands, 
or  receptacles  of  oil.  See  Vasa 
propria. 

VIVI'PAROUS  {vivus,  alive, 
parire,  to  bring  forth).  A  term 
applied  to  animals  which  bring 
forth  their  young  alive  and  per- 
fect, as  distinguished  from  ovi- 
parous animals,  which  iDroduce 
their  young  in  the  egg ;  and  from 
ovo-viviparous  animals,  which  are 
indeed  viviparous,  but  the  ova  in 
these  cases  are  hatched  vrithin 
the  body  of  the  parent,  as  in  the 
viper. 

VIVISE'CTION  {vivus,  alive, 
secare,  to  cut) .  Dissection  of 
living  animals,  for  the  purposes  of 
physiological  experiment. 

VLEMINGKX'S  SOLUTION. 
Solution  of  the  pentesulphide  of 
lime,  employed  for  the  cure  of 
scabies  and  lepra. 

VOCAL  ^CHORDS.  Clwrdm 
vocales.  A  name  given  to  the 
structures  forming  the  side  boun- 
daries of  '■the  glottis.  They  are 
not  "  chords  "  at  all,  but  elastic 
cushions  with  broad  bases,  fixed 
to  the  larynx,  and  sharp  free 
edges. 

VO'LAR  (vola,  the  palm).  Be- 
longing  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
applied  to  a  branch  of  the  radial 
artery. 

VOLATI'LITY  {volatilis,  from 
volare,  to  fly).  A  property  of 
bodies,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
posed to  assume  the  state  of 
vapour,  and  fly  off,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat. 

VOLATILIZES.  An  apparatus 
for  administering  fluids  in  the 
form  of  vapoiir  or  spray. 

VOLITION.    See  Voluntary. 

VOLTAIC  ARC.  The  brilliant 
arch  of  light  which  extends  be- 
tween the  carbon  points  of  the 
electric  lamp. 

VOLTAISM.  Voltaic  Electricity. 
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A  branch  of  electric  science  in- 
troduced by  Alessandro  Volta, 
who  first  devised  apparatus  for 
developing  electric  currents  by 
means  of  chemical  action.  See 
Galvcnmvi. 

1.  Volta-electrometer.  An  in- 
strument for  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  electric  currents,  con- 
trived upon  the  principle  that 
"  the  decomposing  action  of  any 
current  of  Jelectricity  is  constant 
for  a  constant  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity." The  electrolyte  which 
best  fulfils  all  the  requirements, 
is  water. 

2.  Volta-type.  A  term  synony- 
mous with  electro-type,  applied  to 
the  art  of  plating  performed  by 
means  of  electro-chemical  action. 

YOLTJME  (volumen,  from  vol- 
vere,  to  roll).  The  apiparent  space 
which  a  body  occupies  is  called 
its  volume ;  the  effective  space 
which  the  same  body  occupies,  or 
its  real  bulk  of  matter,  is  its 
•mass ;  the  relation  of  the  mass  to 
the  volume  (or  the  quotient  of  the 
one  by  the  other)  [is  its  density  ; 
and  the  empty  'spaces,  or  voids, 
which  render  the  volume  larger 
than  the  mass,  are  its  pores. 

Definite  Volumes.  The  union  of 
gases  is  always  effected  in  simple 
proportions  of  their  volumes  ;  a 
volume  of  one  gas  combines  with 
an  -equal  volume,  or  twice  or 
three  times  the  volume,  of  an- 
other gas,  and  in  no  intermediate 
proportion;  this  is  called  the  law 
of  definite  volumes. 

VOLUME'TEIC.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  method  of  conducting 
quantitative  analysis,  described 
under  the  term  Analysis. 

VOLUNTARY  AND  VOLI- 
TIONAL. Voluntary  motions  are 
those  which  are  made  by  per- 
mission of  the  will,  and  can  be 
immediately  stopped  by  its  exer- 


tion, but  do  not  require  its  con- 
scious activity.  Volitional moiioTiS, 
on  the  contrary,  require  the 
direct  exertion  of  will.  When 
the  Volitional  act  becomes  Volun- 
tary,  a  Habit  is  established. 

YOLVA  {volvere;  to  roll).  The 
turapper  which  covers  many  Fun- 
gaceoiis  plants  in  their  early 
state,  as  the  Agarics.  As  the 
plant  increases  in  length,  it  bursts 
the  wrapper,  which  then  forms 
an  involucrum-like  base  to  the 
stipes  of  the  jjlant. 

YO'LYULTJS  {yolvere,  to  roll 
up).  A  twisting  of  the  bowel 
upon  its  mesenteric  axis  or  upon 
its  own  axis,  or  the  twisting  of 
two  coils  of  intestine  one  over 
the  other.    See  Intussusception. 

VO'MER  (n  plough-share).  A 
bone  of  the  nose,  forming  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  partition 
between  the  nostrils,  and*#amed 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
plough-share. 

YO'MICA  {vomer e,  to  spit  up). 
A  cavity  in  the  lungs  containing 
pus  which  is  discharged  into  a 
neighbouring  bronchiole  and  then 
coughed  up. 

YOMICI'NA.  Another  name 
for  hrucia,  from  its  being  found  in 
the  bark  and  seeds  of  nux  vomica. 

VOMITIO ;  YOMITUS  {vomere, 
to  vomit).  The  former  term  de- 
notes the  act  of  vomiting;  the 
latter,  a  vomit  or  what  is  thrown 
up.  The  act  of  vomiting,  also 
termed  emesis,  consists  of  a  for- 
cible contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  expiration,  and  of  those  only, 
the  glottis  being  closed,  and  the 
cardia  opened.  The  term  vomi- 
tu/ritio  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note retching,  or  an  ineffectual 
effort  at  vomiting,  or,  in  a  some- 
what contrary  sense,  the  act  of 
vomiting  with  little  effort.  But 
the  word  has  no  classical  authority. 
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VOMITO  NEGEO.  Vomito 
prieto ;  Coup  de  Barre.  Desig- 
nations of  Febris  icterodes,  or 
Yellow  Fever. 

VOMITO'EIA  (vomere,  to 
vomit).  Emetica.  This  is  an 
adjective  term  applied  to  agents 
whieli  produce  vomiting.  By  the 
Romans  the  term  vomitoria,  was 
aj)plied,  in  a  substantive  sense,  to 
the  entrances  to  the  theatres, 
through  which  the  crowd  were 
vomited  forth. 

VOX  OHOLE'RICA.  The 
cholera-voice ;  a  designation  of 
the  change  of  voice  occurring  in 
cholera,  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  the  drying  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
aud  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  from 
the  transudative  process ;  while 
others  regard  it  as  a  purely  ner- 
vous symptom. 

VIMiCANIZBD  INDIA-RUB- 
BER. A  substance  obtained  by 
heating  India-rubber  with  sul- 
phur to  about  234°  Fahr.  By 
increasing  the  heat,  a  horny  sub- 
stance is  produced,  called  vul- 
canite or  ebonite,  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  combs. 

VU'LPINIO  ACID.  Vulpilin. 
A  transparent,  yellow,  crystalline 
substance,  obtained  from  the  Ever- 
nia  vulpina  of  Achard,  or  the 
Lichen  vulpinus  of  Linnteus. 


VULPIS  MORBUS.  Alopecia. 
Literally,  fox-disease.  Baldness ; 
decay  and  fall  of  the  hair.  It  is 
so  named  from  the  fox's  being 
supjDosed  to  lose  its  hair  sooner 
than  any  other  quadruped.  See 
Fluxus  Capillorum. 

VULTUS  (velle,  to  will) .  The 
looks,  the  countenance ;  that 
which  declares  the  sentiments  of 
the  mind.  Compare  Fades  and 
Frons. 

VULVA  (i.  q.  volva,  from  vol- 
vere,  to  roU).  1.  A  wrapper, 
covering,  or  integument.  2.  An 
elliptic  opening  enclosed  by  the 
labia  majora  of  the  pudendum  or 
external  parts  of  generation  in 
the  female. 

Vulvitis.  An  unclassical  term 
for  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  an 
affection  of  the  parts  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  ac- 
companied by  mucous  or  purulent 
discharges. 

VULVA  CE'REBRI.  A  small 
aperture  of  the  brain,  forming  the 
part  by  which  the  three  ventricles 
communicate. 

VULVAE  GARRU'LITAS  {gar- 
rulitas,  chattering) .  The  passage 
of  wind  from  the  vagina  and 
vulva,  probably  due  to  the  secre- 
tion of  gas  by  the  vagina;  it 
occurs  in  old  women  with  re- 
laxed vaginal  walls. 


WADD.  A  technical  name  for 
plumbago,  or  black-lead. 

Black  Wadd.  An  ore  of  man- 
ganese found  in  Derbyshire ;  re- 
markable for  its  property  of  taking 
fire  when  mixed  with  linseed-oil. 


WADE'S  DROPS.  Friars' 
Balsam;  Jesuits'  Drops.  These 
preparations  are  nothing  more 
than  the  Tinctura  Benzoini  oom- 
posita. 

WAFER  PAPER.    An  article 
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of  confectionery,  recently  era- 
ployed  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses. It  is  made  of  fine  wheat- 
flonr  and  milk,  or  of  cream  and 
water  with  a  little  white  wine 
and  sugar. 

WALOHEREN  FEVER.  An 
endemic  remittent  fever  from 
which  the  British  troops  suffered 
severely,  in  1809,  at  Walcheren, 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  Holland. 

"WALD  -  WOLLE.  Laine  des 
Bois.  Pine  or)  forest-wool,  pre- 
pared from  the  fibres  of  the 
needles  of  Pinus  sylvestris.  In 
the  process  of  its  manufacture  a 
volatile  oil  is  obtained  called  Wald- 
Wolle  oil,  or  forest-wool  oil,  which 
is  used  as  an  external  application 
in  rheumatic  affections. 

WALL-EYE.    See  Teichopsia. 

WANT'S  POWDER.  The  pow- 
dered bulb  of  colchicum,  disguised 
with  other  powders,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Want,  and  used  for  gout  and 
rheumatism. 

WAR  AS.  A  drag  imported 
from  Aden,  and  said  to  consist  of 
the  epidermic  glands  of  the  young 
pods  of  Flemingia  rlwdocarpa.  It 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  kamala. 

WARD.  This  man  was  origi- 
nally a  footman,  and  during  his 
attendance  on  his  master,  obtained 
from  the  monks  those  receipts 
which  afterwards  became  his  nos- 
trums. 

1.  Ward's  Essence  for  Headache. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Linimentum  Camphoraa  composi- 
tnm. 

2.  Ward's  Paste.  This  is  imi- 
tated by  the  Confectio  Piperis 
nigri  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia. This  confection  appears  to 
be  well  adapted  for  the  cure  of 
that  species  of  Piles  which  pro- 
bably attended  the  sedentary  and 
luxurious  habits  of  the  monks. 


3.  JFard'sWI^tcBrops.  An  anti- 
scorbutic, prepared  by  dissolving 
mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  or  frequently  it  consisted 
of  a  solution  of  sublimate  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

4.  Ward's  Pued  Drop.  A  strong 
vinous  solution  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony. 

5.  Ward's  Sweating  Powders. 
One  of  these  was  a  combination 
of  veratrum  and  opium. 

WARE'S  GOLDEN  OINT- 
MENT. An  ointment  for  oph- 
thalmia and  ulcers,  consisting  of 
one  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and 
one  dram  of  the  powder  of  nitrated 
oxide  of  mercury. 

WARM-BLOODED  ANIMALS. 
A  term  applied  to  two  classes  of 
vertebrate  animals,  viz.  mammals 
and  birds.  In  these  there  is  a 
double  heart  with  four  cavities 
and  a  twofold  circulation,  viz. 
that  which  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  called  the  pulmonic,  and 
that  which  takes  place  through 
the  entire  system,  called  the  sys- 
temic circulation.  These  animals 
are  termed  diplo-cardiac  or  double- 
hearted. 

WARMING  PLASTER.  A 
stimulant,  rubefacient,  and  some- 
times vesicant  plaster,  made  of 
cantharides  and  Burgundy-pitch. 

WART  or  VEGETATION.  A 
hard  protuberance,  consisting  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  papilla3  and 
cuticle.  The  English  term  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  word  ■uer- 
ruca,  as  worm  with  vermis,  wool 
with  vollus,  &c.  The  terra 
ivarts  is  applied  to  the  roundish 
glandules,  filled  with  opaque  mat- 
ter, which  impart  a  scahroiis 
character  to  certain  surfaces  of 
plants. 

WASH.     Tho  tochuical  term 
for  the  fermented  liquor,  of  any 
3  E 
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kind,  from  whiclP  spirit  is  in- 
tended to  be  distilled. 

WASH,  BLACK;  WHITE. 
Described  under  the  article  Yellow 
Wash. 

WASHED  SULPHTJE.  Stdplmr 
latum  vel  clepuratuin.  Sublimed 
sulphur,  purified  of  its  adhering 
acid  (formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
sulphur)  by  washing. 

WASHERWOMAN'S  SCALL. 
Eczema  lotoritm ;  a  species  of 
eczema  which  appears  on  the 
wrists  and  fore-arms  of  washer- 
women, from  the  irritation  of  soajD. 

WASHING.  Ehttriation.  A 
pharmaceutical  process,  by  which 
the  fine  particles  of  a  powder  are 
separated  from  the  coarser. 

WA'SIUM.  A  supposed  new 
metal,  named  from  the  royal  house 
of  Wasa,  but  stated  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  didymium,  yttrium,  and 
terbium. 

WASTING  PALSY.  Paralysis 
atrophica.  Progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  Degeneration  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  producing  com- 
plete loss  of  power.  See  Paralysis. 

WATER.  A  substance  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  hydrogen, 
and  eight  of  oxygen,  by  tv eight ; 
and  of  two  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen,  by  volume.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  protoxide  of  hydrogen. 
With  reference  to  its  soui'oe,  we 
have  atmospheric  water,  including 
rain  and  dew ;  terrestrial  water, 
comprising  spring,  river,  well, 
lake,  marsh,  and  sea-water ;  and 
lastly,  mineral  waters.  See  Aquoi 
minerales. 

1.  Rain-water.  Aqua  pluvialis. 
The  pui-est  natural  water,  holding 

^  in  solution  carbonic  acid,  a  minxite 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
traces  of  muriate  of  lime.  Bciu 
differs  Jiittle  from  rain,  except  in 
containing  more  atmosj^heric  air. 

2.  Sprimj-ivatcr.   Aqua  fontana. 


In  addition  to  the  substances 
above  mentioned,  spring-water 
contains  a  small  portion  of  mu- 
riate of  soda,  and  frequently  other 
salts.  Spring-water  which  die- 
solves  soap  is  termed  soft;  that 
which  decomposes  and  curdles  it  is 
called  7iar(l.  The  amount  of  hard- 
ness destroyed  by  boiling  is  spoken 
of  as  temporary  hardness,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  permanent- 
hardness,  due  to  the  soluble  salts 
of  lime  and  magnesia  which  still 
remain  in  the  boiled  water.  See 
Clarh's  Process. 

3.  River-water.  Aqua  ex  fln- 
mine.  This  mostly  originates  in 
springs,  augmented  by  rain-water. 
It  is  generally  of  considerable 
purity,  but  liable  to  hold  in  sus- 
pension particles  of  earthy  matter, 
which  impair  its  transparency, 
and  sometimes  its  salubrity. 

4.  Well-ivater.  Aqua  ex  puteo. 
This  is  essentially  the  same  as 
spring-water,  being  derived  from 
the  same  source,  but  it  is  more 
liable  to  impurity  from  its  stagna- 
tion or  slow  infiltration. 

5.  Snow-water.  Aqua  ex  nave. 
This  diflfers  apparently  from  rain- 
water only  in  being  destitute  of 
air,  to  which  water  is  indebted 
for  its  briskness  and  many  of  its 
good  efl^ects  upon  animals  and 
vegetables. 

6.  Lake-water.  Aqua  ex  lacu. 
A  collection  of  rain,  spring,  and 
river-waters,  contaminated  with 
various  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies,  which,  from  its  stagnant 
nature,  have  undergone  putrefac- 
tion in  it. 

7.  Marsh -10 atcr.  Aqua  ex  palude. 
The  most  impure  variety,  as  being 
the  most  stagnant  of  all  water, 
and  generally  loaded  with  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter. 

8.  Sea-watcr.  Aqua  marina.  This 
contains   sulphate   of  soda,  the 
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muriates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  a  minute  proportion  of 
potass,  and  various  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies. 

9.  Selenitic  water.  The  name 
given  to  water  which  contains 
much  sulphate  of  lime,  a  substance 
known  to  mineralogists  under  the 
fanciful  name  selenite,  derived 
from  a-fXrifi],  the  moon. 

10.  Calcareous  water.  The  gene- 
ral designation  of  water  which 
holds  carbonate  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion. 

11.  Distilled  ivater.  Aqua  de- 
stillata.  This  has  a  vapid  taste, 
from  the  absence  of  air,  and  is 
slightly  empyreumatic,  in  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  extractive 
matter  which  has  undergone  par- 
tial decomposition. 

WATER  OF  CETSTALLIZA- 
TION.  That  portion  of  water 
which  combines  in  a  dry  state 
with  many  substances,  forming  an 
essential  condition  of  their  crys- 
talline character.  Salts  which 
retain  this  water  so  feebly  that 
it  passes  off  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  leaving  the  salt  in  a  pulveru- 
lent state,  are  termed  efflorescent ; 
while  those  which  have  so  great 
an  affinity  for  it  that  their  crystals 
attract  more  of  it  from  the  air, 
and  become  dissolved  in  it,  are 
termed  deliquescent. 

WATER  OF  HYDRATION. 
That  portion  of  water  which  unites 
with  other  bodies  to  form  hydrates, 
and  which  can  be  separated,  in 
many  cases,  only  by  a  tempera- 
ture approaching  redness.  Slaked 
lime  is  such  a  hydrate. 

WATER  ON  THE  BRAIN.  The 
popular  name  for  Hydrocephalus. 

WATER-BED,  ARNOTT'S. 
JItjd,rostatic  hed.  A  water-bath 
covered  by  a  sheet  of  waterproof 
india-rubber  cloth.    By  the  use  of 
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this  bed,  all  sensible  pressure  on 
any  part  of  the  body  is  removed. 
The  apparatus  is  described  under 
the  term  Hydrostatic  Bed. 

WATERBRASH.  Pyrosis.  A 
hot  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with 
eructation  of  an  acrid,  buAiing 
liquid,  which  causes  a  distressing 
sensation  in  the  parts  over  which 
it  passes ;  called  also  ivater-qualm 
and  Hack  water. 

WATER-CANKER.  Synonym 
for  Oancrum  oris. 

WATER-GILDING.  An  in- 
appropriate term  for  the  process 
of  gilding  by  the  application  of 
amalgam  of  mercury  and  gold  to 
the  surface  of  metals ;  the  mercury 
of  the  amalgam  is  driven  off  by 
heat,  and  a  thin  coating  of  gold 
remains. 

WATER-GLASS.  Aliqtiidmix- 
tm-e  of  sand  (silex)  and  one  of  the 
alkalies — soda  or  potash. 

WATER -POX.  Water- jags. 
Synonyms  of  true  chicken-pox. 
Jag  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
dag,  daggle,  to  sprinkle.  See 
Varicella. 

WATER.PURIFIER.  A  water- 
filter,  patented  by  Mr.  Dahlke, 
in  which  the  purifying  medium 
consists  of  a  solid  composition  of 
silica,  animal  charcoal,  and  iron. 

WATER-TIGHT.  That  degree 
of  closeness  in  a  vessel,  or  tube, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of 
water. 

WATER-TYPE  THEORY.  A 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts, 
according  to  which  all  oxygen 
acids  are  formed  after  the  typo  of 
water,  by  the  displacement  of  its 
hydrogen  by  a  compound  radical. 

WATERPROOF  FELT.  A 
substance  prepared  by  matting 
together  fibres  of  cotton  im- 
pregnated with  a  solution  of 
caoutchouc  in  naphtha,  and  pass- 
ing the  felt  between  rollers. 
1  2 
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"WAX.  A  name  given  to  many 
substances  of  similar  properties, 
of  which  bees' -wax  may  be  taken 
as  the  type.    See  Japanese  ivax, 

WAX-PAPER.  Charta  cerata. 
Melt,  in  a  water-bath,  48  parts 
eacih  of  white  wax  and  fine  tur- 
pentine, and  32  parts  of  sperma- 
ceti, and  spread  on  paper. 

WAXY  DEGENERATION. 
Synonym  for  Amyloid  Degenera- 
tion. 

WEANING.  The  termination 
of  the  period  during  which  the 
infant  is  supported  by  its  mother's 
milk;  the  substitution  of  other 
nourishment  for  mother's  milk. 

WEB.  The  old  English  term 
for  Caligo,  or  opacity  of  the  eye, 
from  its  giving  the  idea  of  a  film 
spreading  across  the  sight.  Hence 
Shakespere,  in  King  Lear :  "  This 
the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  he 
gives  the  web  and  the  pin  ,•  squints 
the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare-lip." 


WEBBED  FINGERS.  A  de- 
formity, consisting  in  union  of 
the  fingers  to  one  another. 

WEIGHT.  A  term  in  phreno- 
logy, indicative  of  the  faculty 
which  estimates  the  weight,  re- 
sistance, momentum,  and  other 
qualities  of  bodies,  not  by  a  sense 
of  feeling,  but  by  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal operation.  Its  organ  is 
placed  by  phrenologists  above 
the  eyebrow,  between  those  of 
Size  and  Colouring. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
The  value  of  the  measures,  here 
stated,  is  the  same  in  all  the  Phar- 
macopoeias, but  the  signs  by  which 
they  are  denoted  are  peculiar  to 
that  of  London.  The  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  Colleges  retain  the  old 
signs,  which  are,  for  the  gallon, 
cong.,  the  pint,  lb.,  the  ounce  5, 
the  drachm  3,  and  the  drop  gt, 
which  should  be  equal  to  the 
minim. 


WEIGHTS. 


The  pound,  ft 
ounce,  ^ 
drachm,  5 
scruple,  9 
grain,  gr. 


w 

a 


o 
o 


("Twelve  ounces. 

Eight  drachms. 
\  Three  scruples. 

Twenty  grains. 


These,  and  the  signs  by  which  they  are  denoted,  are  the  same  in  all 
the  British  Pliarmacopceias. 


apothecaries'  weight. 

Pound.    Ounces.    Drachms.    Scruples.  Grains 

1     =      12    =    96     =     228     =  5760* 

1    =     8     =       24     =  480 

1      =        3      =  60 

1     =  20 


MEASURE  OP  FLUIDS. 


The  gallon,  Cong., 
pint  (Octarius), 
fluid  ounce,       f  ^ 
fluid  drachm,  f5 


mimm, 


a 

PI 
c 
o 


Eight  pints. 
Sixteen  fluid  ounces. 
Eight  fluid  drachms. 
Sixty  minims. 
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PROPOETIONS  OF  THE  WINE  GALLON. 

Gallon.   Pints.  Fluid  Ounces.  Tluid  Drachms.  Miaims. 

1    =    8    =      128       =        1024,     =       61440  =- 

1    =       16       =  128     =         7680  = 

1       =  8     =  480  = 

1     =  60  = 


The  Measure  of  Temperature  used 
by  all  the  Colleges  is  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  212°  on  the  scale  of 
■which  mark  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  and  32°  the  freezing-point ; 
between  90°  and  100°  is  denoted 
the  gentle  heat  {color  lenis)  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias. 

WELD,  or  DYEES' "WEED.  The 
Reseda  luteola,  a  plant  employed 
in  the  dyeing  of  yellow.  The 
colouring  matter  is  luteolin. 

WELDING.  A  property  of  cer- 
tain metals,  as  platinum,  by  which, 
at  a  white  heat,  an  incipient 
fusion  takes  place,  which  covers 
their  surface  with  a  kind  of  var- 
nish, so  that,  when  brought  into 
contact  in  this  state,  different 
species  may  be  permanently  united 
by  forging. 

WELTER'S  TUBE.  A  safety- 
tube,  introduced  into  a  Woolfe's 
bottle,  to  prevent  retrograde  pres- 
sure. 

WEN.  An  encysted  or  fleshy 
sebaceous  tumor,  comprising  the 
atheromatous,  or  pap-like;  the  me- 
licerous,  or  wax -like ;  and  the 
steatomatous,  or  fat-like,  varie- 
ties. 

WET  BEAIN.  The  brain  of  a 
person  who  has  died  of  chronic 
alcoholism  is  often  shrunken  with 
more  fluid  than  usual  in  the  suba- 
rachnoid and  perivascular  spaces, 
as  well  as  the  ventricles,  henco  the 
term  "  wet  brain  "  ! 

WET-CUPPING.   Sco  Cupping. 

WHARTON'S  DUCT.  The  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland. 

WHEAL,  WEAL,  WALE.  A 


Grains. 
58327-5 
7291 
455-6 
57 

streak  or  stripe  ;  a  mark  raised  on 
the  body  of  an  animal  by  a  stroke 
of  a  stick  or  rod.  From  the 
wheal-like  effects  produced  by  in- 
festation of  the  acarus  scabiei,  or 
itch-insect,  this  animal  is  called 
tuhcal-ivorm. 

WHEAT.  Tritici  semina.  The 
grains  (caryopsides)  of  the  Triti- 
cumhybernum,  or  Common  Wheat. 
When  ground  and  sifted  in  mills, 
they  form  flour,  or  farina  tritici, 
and  hran,  or  furfur  tritici.  By 
steeping  wheat-flour  in  water, 
stai-ch  or  amylum  is  procured  ;  and 
this,  when  boiled  in  water,  forms 
a  culinary  ^'eJZi/,  which  is  hydrate 
of  starch. 

WHELK.  lonthus.  An  unsup- 
purative  tubercular  tumor,  gene- 
rally occurring  on  the  face. 

WHEY.  Serum  lactis.  The 
fluid  part  of  milk,  which  remains 
after  the  curd  has  been  separated. 

WHIP-WORM.  A  synonym  for 
the  nematode  worm  Trichocephalus 
dispar. 

WHISKY.  Ardent  spirit  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  a  fer- 
mented infusion  of  coi-n.  It  differs 
from  gin  in  its  peculiar  smoky 
flavour  and  odour ;  these  it  ac- 
quires from  the  malt,  which  is 
dried  by  turf  fires.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Ii'ish  word  uisge, 
water.    See  Usquehatigh. 

WHITE  ARSENIC.  A  popular 
name  for  virsenious  acid.  See 
Arsenicum. 

WHITE  BLISTERS.  This, 
burnt  holes,  and  eating  hive,  are 
l)opular  names  applied,  in  several 
counties  of  Ireland,  to  Pemphigus 
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gangrsBnosus.or  Sordid  Blain.  See 
Penipliigus, 

WHITE-BLOODED.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  molluscoas  and  other 
inferior  animals,  in  whiclL  the  cir- 
culating iiuid  is  white  or  colour- 
less, or  tinged  with  blue. 

WHITE  GUM.  The  Strophulus 
alhiclus,  a  species  of  gum-rash,  in 
which  the  pimples  are  minute, 
hard,  and  whitish,  surrounded  by 
a  reddish  halo. 

WHITE-LEAD.  Ceruse.  Car- 
bonate of  lead,  employed  by  paint- 
ers to  give  body  to  their  colours. 

WHITE  PRECIPITATE.  A 
compoimd  formed  when  ammonia 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  mercury. 

WHITE  SUBSTANCE  OF 
SCHWANN.  A  white  substance 
forming  an  interior  lining  of  the 
nerve-tube. 

WHITE  SWELLING.  Hydar- 
tlirus.  A  colotirless  swelling,  chiefly 
of  the  larger  joints.  It  may  com- 
mence in  the  synovial  membrane, 
in  the  cartilages,  or  in  the  bones. 
Amongst  old  writers  this  disease 
was  known  by  the  terms  spina 
ventosa,  fungus  articuli,  lymphatic 
tumor,  &c.  The  terra  is  now  used 
almost  exclusively  for  strumous 
disease  of  a  joint. 

WHITEHEAD'S  ESSENCE  OF 
MUSTAED.  This  is  merely  Bal- 
sam of  Tolu,  with  resin ;  Paris 
says  it  does  not  contain  a  particle 
of  mustard.  According  to  Brande, 
it  contains  camphor,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  spirit  of  rosemary, 
mixed  with  mustard-flour. 

WHITES.  The  vulgar  name 
for  leucorrhoea,  or  the  discharge 
of  a  yellowish -white  mucus  from 
the  vagina.    See  Leucorrhoea. 

WHITING.    Chalk  cleared  of 
its  impurities,  ground  in  a  mill, 
and  made  up  into  small  loaves. 
WHITLOW.    Panaris.    An  in- 


1  flammation  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  fingers,  or  thumbs,  or  toes, 
very  painful,  and  much  disposed 
to  suppurate.  The  inflammation 
may  be  of  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  alone,  of  the  tendons, 
or  the  periosteum  and  ungual 
phalanx;  it  is  to  this  last  form 
that  the  term  felon  is  most 
correctly  applied.  The  terms 
onychia  and  paronychia  are  used 
to  express  the  same  disease. 

Tendinous  whitloiv,  or  thecal  ab- 
scess, is  inflammation  of  the  ten- 
dinous sheath  of  the  finger,  also 
called  paronychia  gravis. 

WHOOPING  -  COUGH.  See 
Pertussis. 

WHOE.L.  A  term  synonymous 
with  Verticillus,  employed  in  de- 
scriptive botany.    See  Verticillus. 

WILD-FIRE.  A  popular  name 
of  the  Lichen  circuniscriptus,  or 
Clustered  Lichen. 

WILD-FIRE  RASH.  The  Stro- 
phulus  volaticus ;  a  species  of  rash, 
in  which  the  pimples  are  in  clus- 
ters or  patches,  generally  flying 
from  part  to  part. 

WILD  LICHEN.  The  Lichen 
ferns,  described  by  Celsus  under 
the  name  agria,  as  applied  to  it  by 
the  Greeks,  from  the  violence  with 
which  it  rages. 

WILKINSON'S  WHITE.  A 
j)igment  made  by  grinding  litharge 
with  sea-water  until  the  whiteness 
is  no  longer  improved. 

WILSON'S  GOUT-TINCTURE. 
This  is  merely  an  infusion  of  col- 
chicum,  as  Dr.  Williams,  of  Ips- 
wich, has  satisfactorily  shown. 

WILSON'S  MUSCLE.  The 
perpendicular  portion  of  the  com- 
pressor  urcthrw,  described  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  transverse  portion 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Guthrie, 
and  bears  his  name. 

WIND-CONTUSION.  A  con- 
tusion  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
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by  the  air,  wlien  rapidly  displaced 
by  the  impetus  of  a  projectile.  It 
is  now  said  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  projectile  itself,  either  striking 
the  body  obliquely,  or  being  in  the 
condition  of  a  spent  ball. 

WIND-DKOPST.  1.  A  swell- 
ing of  the  abdomen  from  wind  in 
the  intestines  ;  tympanites.  2.  A 
white,  crepitant,  shining,  elastic, 
indolent  tumor  of  the  integuments, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  air 
into  the  areolar  tissue ;  emphy- 
sema.— D  unqlison. 

WINDPIPE.  The  larynx  and 
trachea. 

WINE-TEST.  A  re-agent  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  lead  in 
wine,  by  converting  the  acid  into 
a  salt  of  lead.  That  which  is 
nsuaUy  sold  is  made  by  dissolving 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  and  one  ounce  of  lime,  in 
half  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  and 
filtering  the  solution. 

WINTEEGREEN-OIL.  Sali- 
cylate of  Methyl.  An  oil  extracted 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Oaidtheria 
•procumbens.  It  is  a  compound 
derived  from  wood-spirit. 

WINTER'S  BARK.  The  Dry. 
mis  Winteri  or  Drymis  aromatica ; 
a  large  tree  found  by  Captain 
Winter  on  the  coasts  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  in  1578.  The  bark, 
which  is  not  ofiBcinal,  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Canella  alba,  or  the  false  Winter's 
Bark,  by  which,  however,  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded. 

WIRSUNG'S  DUCT.  Another 
name  for  the  pancreatic  duct. 

WISDOM  TEETH.  The  hinder- 
most  and  last  to  appear  of  the 
molars. 

WIT.  Mirthfulnens.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  view  everytbing  in  a  gay 
and  joyful  manner,  of  a  feeling  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  a  tendency  to 


mirth.  Its  organ  is  placed  by 
phrenologists  in  the'  upper  and 
lateral  part  of  the  forehead,  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Causality,  down- 
ward. 

WITCH-MEAL.  Vegetalle 
Sulphur.  Terms  applied  to  lyco- 
podium,  or  the  sporules  of  the 
Lycopodium  clavatum,  or  Common 
Clubmoss,  from  its  producing  an 
instantaneous  flash  of  light  when 
thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

WOAD.  The  Isatis  tinctoria  of 
botanists  ;  a  plant  formerly  used 
in  the  dyeing  of  blue.  It  has  been 
much  superseded  by  indigo. 

WOLFFIAN  BODIES.  False 
kidneys.  These  names  were  given 
by  Eathke  to  the  substance  by 
which  the  kidneys  are  preceded  in 
the  embryo,  and  which  was  first 
remarked  by  Wolff. 

WOLFFIAN  DUCTS.  The  ex- 
cretory  ducts  of  the  Wolfiian 
bodies ;  the  uretersare  offsets  of  the 
hindermost  j)ortion  of  these  ducts. 

WOLFRAM.  A  mineral  con- 
sisting of  tungstate  of  manganese 
and  iron,  employed  for  procuring 
tungsten. 

WOMB.  This  term,  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  loami,  is 
now  restricted  to  the  iiterus. 
Formerly  it  denoted,  not  the 
vffTepa  or  uterus,  but  the  KoiXla,  or 
belly.  Falstaff  says,  "An  I  had 
but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency,  I 
were  simply  the  most  active  fellow 
in  Europe  :  my  ivomh,  my  womb, 
my  vjomb  undoes  me." 

WONDER.  Marvellousness.  A 
term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of 
a  belief  in  miraculous  and  super- 
natural circumstances,  of  a  love  of 
novelty,  and  of  a  delight  in  what- 
ever is  surj)rising  and  wonderful. 
Its  organ  is  placed  by  phreno- 
logists immediately  in  front  of  that 
of  Hope,  and  between  those  of 
I  Ideality  and  Imitation. 
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WOOD-CHAECOAL.  A  variety 
of  carbon,  produced  by  the  de- 
structive  distillation  of  wood. 

WOOD-NAPHTHA.  Pyroxylic 
spirit ;  Methylic  alcohol,  or  wood- 
spirit.  Names  of  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  methyl.    See  Methyl. 

"WOOD-OIL.  Gurjim  .  balsam. 
A  resinous  liquid,  produced  by 
several  species  of  Dipterocarpus. 

WOODS.  The  Woods.  A  term 
applied  to  sarsapariUa,  guaiac, 
sassafras,  and  mezereon. 

WOODY  TISSUE.  Pleioren- 
chyma.  Elongated  cells,  tapering 
to  each  end,  and  constituting 
the  elementary  structure  of 
wood. 

WOOLFE'S  APPAEATTJS.  An 
apparatus  for  impregnating  water, 
for  medicinal  purposes,  with  car- 
bonic acid. 

WOOLS,  HOLMGREN'S.  A 
number  of  skeins  of  wool  of 
different  colours,  used  for  testing 
colour -vision. 

WOOL-SOETERS'  DISEASE. 
Anthrax.  This  disease,  which  was 
first  observed  forty-three  years 
ago,  when  the  import  of  mohair 
commenced,  is  a  form  of  anthrax 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  Bacil- 
lus anthracis  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  It  is  essentially  an  affec- 
tion of  the  lower  animals,  but  it 
is  readily  communicable  to  man 
by  the  introduction  of  the  spores 
of  the  Bacillus  anthracis  into  the 
blood. 

WOO'RALT.  A  celebrated  poi- 
son,  also  called  woorari,  ourari,  or 
urari,  produced  by  the  bark  of  the 
Strychnos  toxifera  of  Guyana, 
and  owing  its  poisonous  prin- 
ciples to  curarine.  Dr.  Han- 
cock considers  the  bark  to  be 
one  of  the  most  potent  sedatives 
in  nature. 

WOOTZ.  Indian  steel;  sup- 
posed  to  bo  an  alloy  of  steel  with  J 


small  quantities  of  silicium  and 
aluminium. 

WORMIAN  BONES.  The  Ossa 
triquetra,  or  triangular  bonessome- 
times  found  in  the  course  of  the 
suture  of  the  parietal  and  occipital 
bones  ;  so  named  from  Olaus  Wor- 
mius,  who  first  described  them. 

WORMS,  HUMAN.  These  are 
described  under  the  terms  Vermes, 
Entozoa,  and  Cavitaria.  The  most 
recent  observations  establish  the 
identity  of  the  worms  called  cystic 
with  those  which  have  been  called 
cijstoid. 

WORMSEED .  The  name  given 
to  the  flower-buds  of  a  species 
of  Artemisia,  brought  exclusively 
from  Central  Asia.  It  is  also 
called  semen  santonicum,  semen 
contra,  &c.  It  is  reputed  anthel- 
mintic. 

WORM-TEA.  A  preparation 
used  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  spigelia-root,  senna, 
manna,  and  savine. 

WORMWOOD.  The  vernacular 
name  of  the  Artemisia  alsinthium, 
an  indigenous  Composite  plant, 
said  to  be  efficacious  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. Its  bitter  principle  is 
termed  aisinthin. 

WORT.  Decoction  of  malt, 
prepared  by  boiling  three  ounces 
of  malt  in  a  quart  of  water. 

WORT  (of  Herbalists).  The 
Teutonic  term  for  herh.  Hence 
the  names  liver-wort,  St.  Jobn's- 
wort,  lung- wort,  &c. 

WOULP'S  BOTTLES.  Glass 
bottles  with  two  or  three  necks, 
used  in  chemistry  for  drying  gases, 
&c. 

WOUND.  A  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  parts  naturally  united. 
Wounds  are  termed  incised,  when 
made  with  clean-cuttiug  instru- 
ments ;  punctured,  when  made  by 
pointed  instruments ;  lacerated, 
when  the  parts  are  torn ;  contused, 
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when  effected  by  bruising;  gun- 
shot, wliich  is  termed  penetrating , 
when  the  shot  is  lodged  in  the 
body  or  limb,  and  perforating, 
when  it  passes  through  either  of 
them.    See  Poisoned  Wo^lnds. 

WOUND-BALSAM.  Trawna- 
tic  halsam.  The  compoimd  Tinc- 
ture of  Benzoin,  used  in  con- 
tused wounds. 

WEISBEEG,  NERVE  OF. 
Another  name  for  the  lesser  inter- 
nal mtaneous  nerve,  the  smallest 
of  the  brachial  nerves. 

WEISBEEG,  CAETILAGES 
OF.  Cuneiform  cartilages.  Two 
small  cartilages,  one  on  each  side 
in  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  extend  from  the  arytsenoid 
cartilages  to  the  epiglottis. 

WEIST-DEOP.  A  paralysis 
of  the  extensors  and  supinators  of 
the  wrist-joint  due  most  usually 
to  chronic  lead-poisoning. 


WEITEES'  CEAMP.  Scri- 
veneres  Palsy.  A  chronic  disease, 
characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  spasm  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  execute  a  special  and 
complicated  movement,  the  result 
of  previous  education ;  such 
sjDasm  not  following  muscular 
actions  of  the  affected  i^art  when 
the  special  movement  is  not 
required.  It  occurs  principally 
in  the  act  of  writing. 

WRYNECK.  Caput  Ohstipum; 
Torticollis.  A  distortion  caused 
by  the  irregular  action,  or  per- 
manent contraction  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  trapezius,  scalene  and 
splenius  muscles.  The  affection 
may  be  congenital,  acquired  or 
spasmodic,  secondary  to  spinal 
irritation  from  disease  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  or  merely  due 
to  hysteria. 


X. 


XA'NTHEIN  (^ave6s,  yellow). 
A  yellow-colouring  matter,  extrac- 
ted from  the  petals  of  the  yellow 
dahlia. 

XANTHELA'SMA  (^avBSs,  yel- 
low, €\acrfia,  lamina).  "A  yellow 
lamina  commonly  met  with  in  the 
skin  of  the  eye-lids,  xanthelasma 
palpebrariim,  and  presenting  two 
varieties :  xanthelasma  papulo- 
sum  and  planum.  The  affection  is 
named,  by  Addison  and  Gull,  viti- 
ligoidca." — E.  Wilnon. 

XA'NTHIC  ACID  (^aMs,  yel- 
low). Sidpliocarhovivic  acid.  An 
oily  liquid,  named  from  the  yellow 
colour  of  its  salts.    It  is  the  sul- 


pho-carbonite  of  the  oxide  of 
ethyl  and  water. 

XA'NTHIC  OXIDE  {l^a.ve6s,  yel- 
low). Uric  oxide.  A  species  of 
calculus,  observed  by  Dr.  STarcet, 
and  named  from  the  lemon- 
coloured  compoimd  which  it 
forms  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

XANTHIC  AND  CYANIC 
SEEIES.  Botanists  have  divided 
flowers  into  two  groat  series  with 
reference  to  their  colours,  viz. 
those  which  have  yellow  for  their 
type,  and  are  caj^ablo  of  passing 
into  red  or  white,  but  never  into 
blue;  and  those  which  have  blue 
for  their  type,  and  can  pass  into 
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red  or  wliite,  but  never  into 
yellow.  The  former  series  is 
termed,  hj  some  writers,  oxidized, 
the  latter  deoxidized ;  and  green- 
ness is  considered  as  a  state  of 
equilibrium  between  the  two 
series.  De  Candolle  termed  the 
former  series  xantliic  (^avdSs,  yel- 
low),  and  the  second  cyanic  (kvuvos, 
bhie). 

X ante™  i^avBSs,  yellow) .  A 
yellow-oolouring  principle,  lately 
discovered  in  madder;  also,  the 
yellow-colouring  matter  of  flow- 
ers. 

XANTHIUM  SPINOSUM.  .  A 
leguminous  plant  common  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  lately  extolled 
as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia. 

XANTHOCHRO'IA  {^ave6s,  yel- 
low, xpofi,  the  skin).  Xantho- 
derma.   Yellowness  of  the  skin. 

XA'NTHO-CO'BALTIA  (^av96s, 
yellow).  An  ammoniacal  base 
containing  cobalt. 

XANTHODE'RMA  {^avBSs,  yel- 
low, Sepfia,  the  skin).  Xantho- 
chroia.    Yellowness  of  the  skin. 

XA'NTHOGBN  (Javflds,  yellow, 
yefvdw,  to  produce).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  carbon,  forming  the  radical  of 
hydroxanthic  acid,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  forming  yellow  com- 
pounds with  certain  metals. 

XANTHO'MA  {^avdd^,  yellow). 
A  term  synonymous  with  the 
xanthelasma  of  Sir  Erasmus  "Wil- 
son, and  the  vitiligoidea  of  Addison 
and  Gull. 

XANTHOPA'THIA  {^avOS?,  yel- 
low, irdBos,  disease).  Yellow  dis- 
ease ;  morbid  yellowness  of  the 
skin. 

XA'NTHOPHYLL  (^avBds,  yel- 
low, (pvWov,  a  leaf).  The  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  anthoxan- 
thine,  or  the  yellow-colouring 
matter  of  leaves  in  autumn,  at 
which  season  the  chlorophyll,  or 


green-colouring  matter,  is  re- 
placed by  xanthophyll. 

XANTHOPI' CRITE  (^avdSs,  yel- 
low, TTLKpos,  bitter).  A  crystalline 
bitter  principle,  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  Xanthoxylum  Clava- 
Herculis;  employed  in  the  Antilles 
as  a  febrifuge. 

XAXTHOPEOTE'IC  ACID. 
An  acid  procured  in  the  form  of 
a  tasteless  orange -yellow  powder, 
when  albumen  or  any  other  piro- 
tein-compound  is  digested  in 
nitric  acid.  It  combines  equally 
well  with  acids  as  with  bases. 

XAJSTTHO'PSIA  Uaud6s,  yel- 
low,  oil'iy,  sight).  A  subjective 
symptom  which  is  occasionally 
present  in  deep  jaundice,  and  in 
poisoning  from  santonin ;  all  ex- 
ternal  objects  appear  to  the  jaatient 
to  be  of  a  yellow  colour. 

XANTHORRHI'ZA  (^avBSs, yel- 
low, pl^a,  a  root).  Yellow  Root; 
the  root  of  the  Xanthorrhiza  Apii- 
folia,  a  plant  of  North  America, 
forming  an  excellent  tonic, 

XANTHORRHCE'A  (^auBSs, 
yellow,  pniar,  flowing).  A  genus 
of  Australian  plants,  called  Grass- 
trees  ;  they  produce  two  resins 
which  have  been  imported  into 
this  country,  viz.  yellow  resin  of 
Xanthorrhma,  known  by  the  names 
of  yellow  resin  of  New  Holland, 
Botany  Bay  resin,  and  acaroid 
resin  or  gum ;  and  red  resin  of 
Xanthorrhosa,  sometimes  imported 
under  the  name  of  hiack-hoy-gum. 

XANTHOUS  VARIETY  OF 
MAN  (laceJs,  yellow).  One  of 
Prichard's  three  principal  varie- 
ties of  man,  founded  on  differences 
of  complexion.  The  Xanthous 
or  yellow-haired  variety  includes 
all  those  individuals  who  have 
light-brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or 
red  hair.  Their  general  com- 
plexion is  fair ;  the  eyes  are  light- 
coloured.     This  is  the  variety 
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most  prevalent  in  the  temperately 
cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

XA>^THO'XTLENE.  A  hydro- 
carbon isomeric  with  terebene, 
it  is  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
essence  of  xanthoxylum  piperi- 
tum ;  to  the  solid  portion  (stearop- 
ten)  the  term  xanthoxyl  ine  is  given. 

.  XAJSTTHO'XYLUM  (^auOds,  yel- 
low,  |uA.or,  wood).  Prickly  Ash; 
the  bark  of  the  Xanthoxylum 
Fmxineum,  used  in  the  United 
States  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

XENOGETSTESIS  (|eVoy,  foreign, 
yevfsis,  production).  A  term  de- 
noting  the  generation  of  some- 
thing foreign,  and  applied  by  M. 
Milne -Edwards  to  the  hypothesis 
defined  under  the  term  Hetero- 
rjenesis. 

XE'NOSITE  (leVos,  foreign, 
aiTos,  food).  The  name  of  a  para- 
site which  often  passes  through 
several  organs  before  it  reaches 
the  stomach  of  the  animal  in 
which  it  is  destined  to  breed. 
Prof.  Van  Beneden  calls  this  class 
of  parasite,  pilgrims  in  transit — 
voyaging  with  a  distinct  but  dis- 
tant object  in  view.  See  Phago- 
site  and  Nostosite. 

XERA'SIA  {^T]pacrla,  dryness, 
from  ^vpiis,  dry).  A  disease  of 
the  scalp,  characterized  by  dry- 
ness. Under  the  somewhat  strange 
term  alopecia  pityrodes,  Dr.  Pin- 
cus  describes  a  form  of  chronic 
folliculitis  of  the  scalp,  ending 
in  alopecia — a  state  to  which  the 
Ancients  gave  the  characteristic 
name  xerasia. 

XERODE'RMA  (|r,pjy,  dry, 
Sepfia,  skin).  Dry  skin ;  a  dry 
and  parched  state  of  the  skin, 
occasioned  by  abnormal  diminu- 
tion of  the  secretion  of  the  sebi- 
parous  organs.  In  its  severest 
form  it  constitutes  ichthyosis,  or 
fish-skin  disease. 

The  term  has  also  been  applied 


to  an  atrophy  of  the  skin  accom- 
panied with  patches  of  pigmen- 
tary and  nsevoid  degeneration. 

XEROPHTHA'LMIA  (^vp^h 
dry,  oipdo-Afios,  the  eye).  A  dry- 
ness of  the  eye  from  deficiency 
of  the  tears,  or  rather  of  the 
mucous  secretion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, due  to  chronic  conjunctivitis. 
The  terms  xerosis  and  xeroma  are, 
incorrectly,  used  in  the  same 
sense,  the  former  term  denoting 
the  act  of  drying,  the  latter  a 
dried  state,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  eyes. 

XI'PHOID  (|i>oy,  a  sword, 
elSos,  likeness) .  Ensiform.  Sword- 
like ;  a  term  applied  to  the  carti- 
lage of  the  sternum. 

XYLEM  {^vAof,  wood).  The 
woody  portion  of  the  fibro-vas- 
cular  biindles  of  Dicotyledonous 
plants  ;  it  consists  of  thick-walled 
cells  and  fretted  vessels  with 
woody  parenchymatous  cells. 

XY'LITE  (luAof,  wood).  Lig- 
none.  A  liquid  existing  in  com- 
mercial pyroxylic  spirit.  By 
treating  anhydrous  xylite  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  xylitic  acid  is 
obtained.  Other  products  are 
xylite -naphtha,  xylite -resin,  and 
xylite-oil. 

XYLOBA'LSAMUM  (^.JAof, 
wood,  fidXffafxov,  balsam).  A  bal- 
sam obtained  by  decoction  of  the 
twigs  and  leaves  of  the  Amyris 
Gileadensis  in  water.  It  is  thicker 
and  less  odoriferous  than  the  hal- 
samelceon  {iXaiov,  oil),  or  oil  of  bal- 
sam, which  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  but  by  a  shorter  decoction. 

XYLO'DIUM.  A  terra  applied 
by  Desvaux  to  the  nut  of  Anacar- 
dium.  This  variety  of  fruit  is, 
however,  generally  referred  to 
the  achmnium  of  other  writers. 

XYLO'IDIN.  A  highly  com- 
bustible substance,  allied  to  pyro- 
xylin,   obtained    by  dissolving 
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starch  in  strong  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1-5,  with  gentle  heat,  and  then 
adding  water.  The  xyloidin  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.    See  Gun-cotton. 

The  term  Xyloidin  has  also 
been  applied  to  paper  which  has 
been  immersed  for  a  moment  in 
strong  niti-io  acid,  and  then 
washed  in  distilled  water.  The 
paper  assumes  the  feel  and  tough- 
ness of  parchment,  and  is  so  com- 
bustible as  to  serve  for  tinder. 

XYLOL  {^vKov,  wood).  Xylene. 
Dimethyl-bensene.  A  volatile 
liquid  hydrocarbon,  homologous 
with  benzol  and  toluol,  and  exist- 
ing in  the  oily  impurities  of 
commercial  wood.    See  Ole. 


XY'LONITE  (^iKoi',  wood).  A 
name  applied  to  a  substance 
derived  from  woody  fibre,  and 
lately  called  Parlcesine.  The  pre- 
sent term  has  been  substituted  as 
more  appropriate  to  a  derivative 
oi  xyloidin.  It  is  amaterial  appli- 
cable to  photographic  purposes. 

XY'LOPYRO'GRAPHY  Ui\oy, 
wood,  -iTvp,  fire,  ypa.<pai,  to  draw). 
Hot-wood-drawing,  or  jjoker- 
painting.  The  process  of  pro- 
ducing a  picture  by  applying 
a  hot  iron  to  the  surface  of 
wood  which  becomes  charred  or 
scorched  wherever  it  is  touched. 

XYLOEE'TIN  {t,6\ov,  wood, 
hTivn,  resin).  A  fossil  resin, 
found  in  Danish  peat. 


Y. 


YAVA-SKIN.  The  name  given 
in  the  Polynesian  isles,  to  Ele- 
phantiasis Arabum,  or  Barbadoes- 
leg,  from  its  being  supposed  to 
originate  from  drinking  theheating 
beverage  called  yava.  Dr.  Good 
observes,  that,  like  the  gout 
among  ourselves,  it  is  there  re- 
garded in  a  sort  of  honoui-able 
light. 

YAW  (a  raspberry,  Afric). 
The  name  given  by  the  Africans 
to  the  disease  called  Prambossia. 
On  the  American  coast  it  is 
termed  pian  and  epian.  See 
Framhoesia. 

YEAST.  Fermentum.  A  sub- 
stance generated  during  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable 
juices  and  decoctions,  rising  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  frothy, 
fiocculent,  and  somewhat  viscid 


matter.  It  is  used  for  promoting 
fermentation.    See  Catalysis. 

1.  Artificial  yeast  may  be  made 
by  boiling  malt,  pouring  ofi'  the 
water,  and  keeping  the  grains  in 
a  warm'place  to  ferment,  repeating 
the  process  till  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  procured. 

2.  Brewer's  yeast  consists  mainly 
of  the  growth  of  a  species  of 
fungus  knovvTi  as  Torula  cerevisiw. 
German  yeast  is  made  by  freeing 
the  yeast  from  water  by  draining 
and  submitting  it  to  pressure. 

YEAST-PLANT.  A  fungous 
plant  referred  to  the  Hyphomy- 
cetos,  a  sub-order  of  the  Fungi. 
The  substance  called  Yeast  is, 
therefore,  a  mass  of  microscopic 
cryptogamic  plants,  and  is  termed 
"yeast-fungus,"  or  "ferment, 
cells." 
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YELLOW  EARTH.  A  mixture 
of  hydratecl  silicate  of  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron ;  sometimes 
used  as  a  pigment. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  Felris 
Jlava.  "A  malignant  epidemic 
fever,  usually  continued,  but 
sometimes  assuming  a  paroxysmal 
type,  characterized  by  yellowness 
of  the  skin,  and  accompanied,  in 
the  severest  cases,  by  haemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  (black  vomit), 
nares,  and  mouth.."— Norn,  of  Dis. 

YELLOW  GUM.  Icterus  In- 
fantum, or  Jaundice  of  Infants. 
This  is  the  mildest  form  under 
which  jaundice  makes  its  appear- 
ance. 

YELLOW,  KING'S.  A  yellow 
pigment,  the  basis  of  which  is 
sulpharsenious  acid  or  orpiment. 

YELLOW  LAKE.  A  pigment 
procured  by  boiling  Persian  or 
French  berries  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  and  precipitating  the 
colouring  matter  by  means  of 
alum. 

YELLOW  SPOT.  A  small  part 
of  the  retina  to  the  outside  of  the 
optic  disc,  it  is  the  region  of  most 
distinct  vision.    See  Macula  lutea. 

YELLOW  WASH.  Aqitapha- 
gedenica.  A  lotion  for  ulcers, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  lime-water, 
which  occasions  a  precipitate  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  being  a" 
peroxide  of  mercury,  containing 
a  little  muriatic  acid;  one  fluid 
drachm  of  lime-water  should  be 
employed  for  the  decomposition 
of  two  grains  of  the  salt. 

The  Black  Wash  is  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  calomel  by 
lime-water,  which  turns  it  black 
in  consequence  of  its  precipitating 
the  black  oxide  of  the  metal;  Ibj. 
of  lime-water  should  be  employed 
to  t  wo  drachms  of  calomel. 

Tho  While  Wash,  or  Royal  Pre- 


ventive, is  the  Liquor  Plumbi 
Subacetatis  dilutus,  and  consists 
of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead 
and  proof-spirit,  of  each  one 
drachm,  mixed  with  one  pint  of 
distilled  water. 

-YL  or  -YLE  (S\t,,  matter),  A 
termination  generally  employed 
in  designating  compound  radicals. 
Thus  eth-yl  is  the  hypothetical 
matter  from  which  ether-com- 
pounds are  derived.  See  Radicals, 
Compound. 

YLANG-YLANG.  Alan-ailan. 
A  product  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  flower  of  the 
Unona  odoratissima,  an  Ano- 
naceous  tree  growing  in  the  An- 
tilles and  Jamaica. 

YOLK  .  SEGMENTATION. 
"A  process  occurring  in  all  animal 
ova,  and  consisting  essentially  in 
the  cleavage  or  splitting  up  of 
the  protoplasmic  substance  of 
the  yolk,  by  which  it  becomes 
rapidly  subdivided  into  smaller 
and  more  numerous  elements,  so 
as  at  last  to  give  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  organized  stratum 
of  cells,  out  of  which,  by  sub- 
sequent changes,  the  embryo  is 
formed." 

YOUNG-HELM  HOLTZ 
THEORY.  A  theory  to  explain 
colour  vision  and  colour  blind- 
ness, on  the  supposition  that 
there  exist  in  the  retina  three 
sets  of  nerve  fibres  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  three  primary 
colours,  red,  yellow,  and  green, 
and  that  each  set  is  excited  by 
one  of  the  three  most  intensely 
and  less  so  by  the  other  two  ;  this 
is  disputed  by  Hcring 

Y'TTRIA.  A  new  earth,  dis- 
covered by  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral 
from  Ytterhy  in  Sweden.  Its 
metallic  base  is  yttrium,  of  which 
it  is  considered  to  bo  a  pro- 
toxide. 
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TUCA.  The  name  of  a  plant 
in  South  America,  from  which 
the  natives  prepare  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage.  The  leaves  are 
first  chewed  by  women  to  a  pulp  ; 
the  women  then  spit  this  out  into 
a  large  jar,  [and  leave  it  to  fer- 


ment ;  and  after  two  or  three 
days  the  natives  drink  it  mixed 
with  water,  when  it  does  its 
work,  as  Eobinson  Crusoe  says 
of  his  glass  of  rum,  "to  their 
exceeding  refreshment." — De  gus- 
tibus — . 


Z. 


Z  A  F  F  R  E.  The  commercial 
name  given  to  an  impure  oxide 
of  cobalt  containing  silica.  It  is 
used  as  a  blue  colouring  agent  for 
pottery  purposes. 

ZAMBONFS  PILE,  A  dry 
electric  pile  consisting  of  discs 
of  paper  covered  on  one  side 
with  black  oxide  of  manganese 
and  on  the  other  with  tinfoil. 

ZA'MIA.  A  genus  of  Oyca- 
daceous  plants,  indigenous  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  yielding 
a  starch  employed  as  an  excellent 
sort  of  arrowroot. 

ZB'A  MAYS.  Indian  Corn  or 
Maize  ;  a  monoecious  plant,  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  wheat  of  more  northern 
countries.  Zein  is  a  substance 
procured  from  the  zea  viays, 
resembling  gluten,  but  said  to  be 
destitute  of  nitrogen, 

ZE'DOAEY  {jedwar  or  zadivar, 
Arab.).  The  name  given  to  the 
tubers  of  some  species  of  Curcuma, 
the  zedoaria  longa  being  referred 
to  the  C.  zerumbet ;  the  zedoaria 
rotunda  to  the  C.  zedoaria. 

ZE'OLITES  (Ce'c,  to  boil,  Kldos, 
a  stone).  A  term  applied  to  the 
silicates  of  lime  and  of  alumina, 
from  their  frothing  when  heated 
before  the  blow-pipe.    Dr.  Thom- 


son describes  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  zeolites  as  double 
hydrous  aluminous  silicates. 

ZERO  (probably  from  the 
Arabic  tsaphara,  empty).  No- 
thing. It  is  used  to  denote  a 
cypher,  and  to  fill  the  blank 
between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending numbers  in  a  scale  or 
SGriss 

ZERU'MBET-ROOT.  Eadi.v 
Zerumbet.  The  root  of  a  species 
of  Zedoaria,  a  Zingiberaceous 
plant.    See  Curcuma. 

ZIMMERMAN'S  ELEMEN- 
TARY  PARTICLES.  Small 
colourless  particles  in  the  serum 
of  blood.    See  Hcemaiohlasts. 

ZINC.  A  bluish-white  metal, 
found  in  the  form  of  oxide,  or  red 
zinc ;  of  sulphide,  or  blende,  or 
blaclc-jach ;  of  carbonate,  or  cala- 
mine ;  of  sulphate,  or  ivhite  vitriol\: 
of  silicate,  or  electric  calamine ; 
and  of  aluminate,  or  automalite 
or  gahnite.  It  has  been  called 
golden  marcasite,  Indian  tin,  and 
spelter.  When  rolled  into  thin 
leaves,  it  is  termed  sheet-zinc. 
See  Galamina,  Tut'ia,  and  Vitriol. 

1.  Flowers  or  calx  cf  zinc.  Oxide 
of  zinc,  or  zinc-white,  formed 
by  exposing  the  metal  to  the  air 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its 
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melting  point,  when  it  flies  up  in 
the  form  of  white  flowers.  It  has 
hence  received  the  fanciful  names 
of  ]}]iilosophical  wool,  and.  nihil 
album.  The  Ancients  called  it 
pompholyx.  In  Holland  it  was 
sold  as  a  secret  remedy  under  the 
names  arcanum  Liidemanni  and 
hma  fixata. 

2.  Butter  of  zinc.  Chloride  of 
zinc,  also  called  the  muriate  or 
hydrochlorate ;  a  whitish-grey 
mass,  with  the  consistency  of 
wax. 

3.  Granulated  zinc.  The  metal 
reduced  to  a  granular  state  by 
fusing  and  pouring  it  into  cold 
water. 

ZINC -PAINT.  The  white  oxide 
of  zinc,  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  deleterious  white  lead. 

ZINC -TOW.  Tow  or  oakum, 
saturated  with  an  8  to  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  chloride  zinc,  as 
a  dressing  for  wounds. 

ZI'NCETHTL.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
upon  iodide  of  ethyl,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  an- 
hydrous ether,  at  a  temperature 
exceeding  100°  0.  It  appears  to 
consist  of  two  volumes  of  ethyl 
and  one  volume  of  zinc -vapour, 
the  three  volumes  being  con- 
densed to  two. 

ZINCMETHYL.  A  compound 
formed  when  iodide  of  methyl  and 
zinc  are  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  about  150°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  ; 
it  takes  fire  when  exposed  to  the 
air. 

ZINCOID  {zincum,  zinc,  dSos, 
likeness).  Like  zinc,  quasi-zinc  ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  zincous  plate 
which  is  in  connection  with  a 
copper  plate  in  a  voltaic  circle, 
and  denoting  tho  positive  pole, 
the  positive  electrode,  the  anode, 
and  the  zincode.    See  Chloroid. 

1.  Zinco-lysis  (Xvu,  to  decom- 


pose). A  chemical  term  equiva- 
lent to  electrolysis,  denoting  a 
mode  of  decomposition  occasioned 
by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
aiBnities  of  zinc  or  the  positive 
metal. 

2.  Zinco-hjte  (Xvw,  to  decom- 
pose). A  chemical  term  equiva- 
lent to  electrolyte,  denoting  a  body 
decomposable  by  electricity,  the 
decomposition  being  refei'red  to 
the  action  of  zinc  or  the  positive 
metal. 

3.  Zincous  element.  The  basic 
or  positive  element  of  a  binary 
compound.  The  negative  ele- 
ment is  termed  chlorous. 

ZINCOPO'LAR.  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  Voltaism,  to  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  presented  to  the  acid, 
which  has  zincous  affinity.  See 
Chlornpolar. 

ZI'NCOUS  POLE.  A  term 
founded  on  the  theory  that  the 
particles  of  matter  are  suscep- 
tible of  polarity.  Hence  that 
pole  of  a  particle  of  zinc  or  of 
hydro -chloric  acid  which  has  the 
attraction  or  affinity  which  is 
characteristic  of  zinc,  or  zincous 
attraction,  is  called  the  zincous 
pole.    See  Chlorous  Pole. 

ZI'NGIBEE.  Ginger.  The 
scraped  and  dried  rhizome  of  the 
Zingiber  officinale,  a  native  plant 
of  Hindostan,  but  cultivated  in  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies.  Black 
ginger  is  dried,  after  being  scalded, 
without  being  scraped ;  voKite 
ginger,  on  the  contrary,  is  care- 
fully scraped.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  two  ginger- 
plants,  the  white  ',and  the  hlaclc. 
The  annual  shoots  -put  forth  from 
tho  perennial  rhizome  are  used 
for  making  preserved,  ginger. 

Zingiber  Cassamunar.  This  is 
perhaps  the  plant  which  yields 
the  cassamunar-root  of  tho  shops. 

ZIRCO'NIUM.     Tho  metallic 
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basis  otzirconia,  an  earth  of  metallic 
oxide  found  in  the  jargon  or  zircon 
from  Ceylon,  and  in  the  red 
mineral  hyacinth. 

Zirconia-liglit.  Alight  produced 
by  substituting  zirconia  for  the 
lime-cylinder  in  the  oxy-hydrogen 
flame. 

ZO'MIDINE  (,(coiJ.6s,  broth,  soup). 
Aqueous  extract  of  flesh,  pro- 
bably identical  with  osmazome. 

ZO'NA  ((livri,  a  belt  or  girdle). 
Cingulum.  A  designation  of  the 
Tierpes  zoster  or  shingles,  from  the 
development  of  the  vesicles  around 
some  part  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  in  the  form  of  a  half-zone. 
Zona  ignea  derives  its  specific  sig- 
nification from  its  burning  heat  ; 
and  zona  herpetica  is  synonymous 
with  herpes  circinatus.  (The  term 
zona  denotes  a  girdle  worn  by 
women,  and  zoster  a  girdle  worn 
by  men.) 

ZO'NA  PELLU'CIDA.  A  thick 
membrane,  constituting  the  exter- 
nal  investment  of  the  ovum.  By 
Wagner  it  is  termed  chorion. 

ZONULAR  CATARACT.  See 
Cataract,  Lamellar. 

ZO'NULE  OF  ZINN.  Zonula 
Ciliaris.  The  name  given  to  an 
assemblage  of  membranous  folds 
or  laminae,  observed  in  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  which  project  out- 
wards, and  are  dove-tailed,  as  it 
were,  with  the  ciliary  processes. 
It  secures  the  lens  in  its  groove. 

ZO'OCARPS  {(ijiov,  an  animal, 
KapirSs,  fruit).  Animal-fruits;  a 
name  given  to  certain  organized 
bodies  which  have  been  variously 
considered  as  animals,  as  plants, 
and  as  partaking  of  the  characters 
of  each  of  these  divisions  of  or- 
ganized beings.  They  are  found 
among  the  lower  forms  of  algce  of 
botanists,  as  the*diatoma,  the 
fragillaria,  &c. 

ZO'OGEN  {Cv<»'>  animal, 


yevvdco,  to  generate).  The  name 
given  by  Gimbernat  to  an  organic 
substance  found  in  mineral  waters, 
also  termed  baregine,theiothermin, 
and  glairine.  It  is  a  glairy  or 
mucus-like  substance,  said  to  com- 
municate the  flavour  and  odour  of 
flesh-broth  to  water  in  which  it  is 
contained. 

ZOOGLCE'A  ((wou,  an  animil, 
yXola,  glue).  A  terra  devised  by 
Cohn  to  designate  clumps  of  bac- 
teria held  together  by  a  "gelati- 
nous "  matrix.  Prom  this  mode 
of  aggregation  Hallier  terms  them 
"  colonies." 

ZOO'GONT  {C<Sov,  an  animal, 
your],  generation).  "Zoognie;" 
a  term  under  which  M.  Serres 
treats  of  the  laws,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  regulate  the  formation  of 
the  organs,  or  according  to  which 
the  difierent  parts  of  which  they 
are  composed  seem  to  be  produced. 
These  laws  are  two  in  number, 
viz. — 

1.  The  law  of  Symmetry,  which 
is  designated  as  "  the  principle  of 
the  double  development  of  the 
organs."  This  principle  is  also 
observed  in  the  progress  of  ossifi- 
cation, the  external  parts  of  bones 
being  first  visible,  and  the  interior 
and  central  parts  being  composed 
of  productioDS  from  these.  In 
consequence  of  this  excentric  pro- 
gress, the  double  development  of 
the  single  parts,  which  compose 
the  centre  of  the  skeleton,  is 
efiected ;  and  hence  arises  the 
law  of  symmetry,  by  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  two  sides  of 
the  skeleton  correspond  with  each 
other. 

2.  The  law  of  "  Oonjugaison," 
which  is  designated  as  "the  prin- 
ciple of  their  re -union."  Thus, 
the  intestinal  canal  is  said  to  be 
"  un  canal  do  conjugaison  resultant 
de  la  double  engrenure,  ante- 
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rieure  et  posterieure,  de  ses  lames 
qui  les  constituent  primitivement." 
This  principle  is  also  observed  in 
the  formation  of  the  various  cavi- 
ties, holes,  and  canals,  which  are 
found  in  the  bones,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  a 
union  of  what  were  originally 
separate  parts. 

ZO'OID.  The  colouring  matter 
and  nucleus  (if  it  exists)  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscle.    See  (Ecoid. 

Z  0  '  0  I  D  S  (C<?oi/,  an  animal, 
elSos,  likeness).  A  term  applied 
to  the  separate  beings  which  con- 


stitute the  family  or  colony  of  the 
Hydra  and  other  organisms  which 
multiply  by  discontinuous  gem- 
mation. The  aggregation  of  the 
zooida  constitutes  the  "indivi- 
dual," being  all  the  result  of  the 
development  of  a  single  ovum. 
See  Individual. 

ZOO'LOGY  {CiZov,  an  animal, 
\6yos,  adescription).  Thatbranch 
of  Natural  History  which  treats  of 
animals.  The  following  Table  is 
based  upon  Huxley's  classification, 
and  is  takeu  chiefly  from  Nichol- 
son's Manual  of  Zoology. 


Stjb-Kingdom  1.— VEETEBRATA. 
Animals  which  possess  an  internal  skeleton  supported  by  a  spine  (exc.  Amphioxui) . 


Class. 


I.  Pisces., 


Order. 

■  a.  PharynKObranchii. 
4.  Marsipobrancliii. 

c.  Teleostei. 

d.  Ganoidei. 

e.  E  lasmobranchii. 
. /.  Dipnoi. 


'Example. 

Amphioxus, 

Lamprey. 

Eel. 

Bony  Pike. 

Shark. 

Mudfish. 


II.  Amphibia 


'  a.  Labyrinthodontia 
(extinct). 
6.  Ophiomorpha. 

XJrodela. 
,  d,  Anura. 


Labyrinthodon. 

CoBoilia. 
Proteas. 
Frog. 


III.  Bbpthia. 


n.  Chelonta. 
h.  Ophidia. 

c.  Lacertilia. 

d.  CrocodiUa. 

e.  Iclithj'opterygia. 
/.  Sauroptoi-ygia. 
q.  Anomodrjntia. 

h,  Pterosauria. 
. ,/.  Deinosauria. 


Tortoise. 
Snakes. 
Lizards. 
Crocodile. 


Extinct. 


IV.  AvES. 


<  a.  Natatores. 
h.  Grallatore?. 
0.  Cursoros. 
d,  Basores. 
(  e.  Scansores. 
/.  Insessorea. 
g.  Raptoros. 
A.  SaumrjB, 


Ichthyornidte.  \  Extinct. 


Duck. 

HoroD. 

Ostrich. 

Pigeon. 

Parrot. 

Thrash. 

Eagle. 


3  F 
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Class. 


V.  Mammalia 


Siib-Claga. 

/  1.  Ornithodelphia. 
2.  Didelphia. 


3.  Monodelphia. 


Order. 

a.  Monotremata. 

b.  Marsupialia. 
/  c.  Edentata. 

d.  Sirenia. 

e.  Cetacea. 
y.  Ungulata. 
ff.  Hyracoidpa. 
h.  Probosoidea. 

Caruivora. 
ic.  Eodentia. 
I.  Cheiroptera 
m.  Insectivora. 
n.  Quadrumaua, 
\  0.  Bimana. 


Example. 

Oniithorhjmclias. 

Kangaroo. 

Sloth. 

Manatee. 

Whale. 

Horse. 

Hyrax. 

Elephant. 

Dig. 

Rat. 

Bat. 

Mole. 

Monkeys. 

Man. 


Class. 


Sdb-Kingdom  2.— MOLLUSCA. 

Order. 


I.  LAM...XB....CHXA.A...{fje^f- 


II.  Gasteropoda 


Rrant-hin-        f  Prosobranchiata. 

gasteropoda.  Opisthobranchiata. 

^  \e.  Nucleolobrancliiata. 

I  Pulmo-  f  a.  Inoperculata. 

[  gasteropoda.  (.  b.  Operoulata. 


III.  PlEROPODA 


IV.  Cephalopoda   | 


a.  Theoosomata. 

b.  Gymnosomata. 

a.  Dibranchiata. 

b.  Teti-abranchiata. 


Example. 

Oyster. 

Cockle. 

Whelk. 
Sea-slug. 
Carinaria. 
Sing. 

Cyclostoma. 

Cleodora. 
Clio. 

Octopus. 
Nautilus. 


Sub-Kingdom  3.— MOLLUSCOIDA. 


Sometimes  regarded  as  a  Sub-division  of  Mollusca. 


Class. 

I.  PoLTzoA  (Bryozoa) . 
11.  TuNiCATA  (Ascidioida). 
III.  Bbachiopoda. 


Order. 

r  a.  Phylactolaemata. 
I  h.  G.vmnolaemata. 

a.  Asoidia  branchiata. 

b.  Ascidia  abdominalin. 

c.  Ascidia  lavvalia. 
f  a.  Articulata. 

I  b.  Inarticulata. 


Example. 

Pedicelliua. 

Paludicella. 

Botryllus. 

Doliolum. 

Appeudicnlaria . 

Terebratula. 

Lingula. 


SuB-KiNGDOM  4.— ANNULOSA. 


Class. 
Gephtbea. 


;/  II. 


Order. 


f  a.  Hirudinea. 

Annelida  <  *■  O'iRochceta. 

ANNELIDA  ^  Tubicula. 

La 


.d.  Errantia. 


III.  CHiETOGNATHA. 


Example. 
Sipuuculus. 
Leech. 
Earth- worm. 
Serpula. 
Sea-niouse. 

Sagitta. 
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Clasn. 


Sub-class. 

1.  Epizoa. 

2.  Cirripe- 
dia. 


Order. 

a.  Ichthyophira. 

b.  Rhizocephala. 
|c.  CiiTipedia. 


Example. 

Achtheres  per- 
carum. 

Barnacle. 


rv.  Cbusiacea. 


Cypris. 
Cyclops. 

c.  Cladoceva.     f,  Branohiopoda  \ 


a.  Ostracoda 

b.  Copepoda. 
3.  Entomo- ,  ..  Z' .  ' 

straca.     \  d-  Phyllopoda.  S 

e.  Trilobita.  Extinct. 

f.  Merostomata. 


4.  Malaco  - 
straca. 


V.  Aeaohnida. 


VI.  Myeiapoda. 


a.  Lsemodipoda. 
6.  Amphipoda. 

c.  Isopoda. 

d.  Stomopoda. 

e.  Decapoda. 


r  a.  Podosomata. 

.  J.  I 


A.  Macrura. 

B.  Anomura. 
c.  Braotiyura. 


Tracliearia.  <  b.  Acarina 

(,e.  Adelarthrostomata. 

Puhnonaria.[-I«- 


VII.  IlfSECTA. 


I.  ECHINOSEBMA, 


a  Chilopoda.. 
b.  Chilosfnatha. 

,a.  Anonlura. 

b.  Thallophaga. 

c.  Thysanura. 

d.  Hemiptera. 

e.  Orthoptera. 
/■  Neuroplera. 

g.  Aplianiptera. 

h.  Divitera. 

./.  Lepidoptera. 
k.  Hymenopiei  a. 
I.  Strepsiptera. 
y,m.  Coleoptera. 


Sub-Kingdom  5.— ANNULOIDA. 

!a.  Boliinoidea, 
i.  Asteroidea. 
c.  Ophiuroidea. 
d.  Crinoidea. 
e  Cystoidea.  ]  Extinct. 
/.  Blastoidea.  S 
g.  Holothuroidea. 


Faii-y-shvimp. 

King-crab . 

Whale-louse. 

Sand-hopper. 

"Wood-louse. 

Locust-shrimp. 

Lobster. 

Hermit-crab. 

Crab. 

Sea-spiders. 
Ticks. 

Book-scorpion. 

Scorpion. 
Spider. 

Centipede. 
Millipede. 

Pediculus. 

Bird-lice. 

Spring-tail. 

Aphis. 

Cockroach. 

Dragon-fly. 

Flea. 

House-fly. 
Butter-fly. 
Wasp. 
Sty  lops. 
Beetle. 


Sea-urchin, 
Star-fish. 
Sand-star. 
Peather-star. 


Sea-cucumber. 


1.  Platyelmia, 


(a.  ^ 
b.  'J 


Treniada.     ■)  /p„-„siHr  1  \  Tape-worm. 

a.  S     arasitic.)  |  Liver-fluke. 


JI.  SCOLECIDA.  ( 


Trematoda 

Turbellaria(Non-parasitic)  Planaria. 
a.  Acanthocephala.  Echinorhyn- 

2.  Nematelmia. )  chus. 
6.  Gordiacea.  Hair-worm. 
c.  Nematoda.  Thread-worms 

and  Rouud- 
worms. 

3.  Rotifera.  Wheol-animal- 

cule. 

3  K  2 
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Class. 


I.  HrDiozoA. 


Sub-Kingdom  6.— CCELENTEEATA 

Sub-class.  Order. 

[  a.  Hydrida. 

1.  Hydroida.      i  *■  goi'y^'l?'; 

e.  Sertularida. 
Li.  Campanularida. 

2.  Siphonophora.^- 


3.  DiBcophora.  Medusidse. 


4.  Lucernarida 


ida.  1^6. 


II.  AcTINOZOA. 

[The  "  reef-building  " 
corals  belong  to 
this  class.  ] 


a.  Lucernariadee. 
PelagidsB- 
KhizostomidjE. 


Zoantharia. 

b.  Alcyouaria. 

c.  Bugosa. 
.  d.  Ctenophora. 


Sub-Kingdom  7.— INFUSORIA 
Order. 
Flagellata. 


Class. 
Infusoria. 

The  Infusoria  are  frequently  included  under  Protozoa. 


Sxample. 

Hydra. 
Tubnlaria. 
Sertularia  pinnata. 
Campanularia. 


Diphyes. 

Physalia  utricnlus 
(Portuguese  man- 
of-war)  . 

Medusa. 

Lucemaria. 

Pelagia. 

AureUa. 

Sea  anemone. 
Alcyonium  (Dead 

men's  fingers) . 
Gnynia. 
Pleurobraehia. 


Example, 
Noctilnca. 


fa  „    

■j  b.  Tentaculifera  (Suctoria)  Acineta 
(c.  Ciliata.  Paramoecium. 


Class. 


I.  Rhizopoda. 


Sub-Kingdom  8.- 

Order. 


-PROTOZOA. 


(a.  1 
\b.  A 
(c.  B 


Placed  by 
separate 
and  rv.). 


Huxley  in 
classes  (III. 


Monera. 
Amoebea. 
Foraminifera. 

r  AcanthometrsB. 
d.  Radiolaria. Polycystina. 

(.  Thalassicollida. 


e.  Spongida. 


I  Arenospongia. 
J  Thalassispong  _ 
^  Potomospougia. 
I,  Calcispongia. 


ia 


II.  Geegaeinid.«. 


f  Monocystidea. 
I  Dicystidea. 


Bxample. 
Amoeba. 

Lagena  vulgaris. 


Halispongia. 
,  Spougia. 
Spongilla. 
Grautia. 

Gregarina. 


ZOO'NIC  AOID  {((iToi',  an  ani- 
mal). This  has  been  shown  by 
Thenard  to  bo  merely  the  acetic 
acid,  holding  animal  matter  in 
solution. 

ZOONO'MIA  (Cvop,  an  animal, 
v6iiios,  a  law).  Zoonomy.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
ors'anic  life. 


ZOO'PHYTA  (C<?or,  an  animal, 
0uTi!»/,  a  plant).  Zoophytes;  ani- 
mal plants ;  a  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  including  the 
corals,  sponges,  and  other  aquatic 
animals  allied  to  them.  They  are 
so  named  because,  while  they  are 
the  habitation  of  animals,  they  are 
fixed  to  the  ground  and  have  the 
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forms  of  plants.  They  -were  con- 
sidered by  Cuvier  as  synonymous 
with  the  Eadiata. 

ZO'OSPOEES  {Cvov,  an  animal, 
o-iropos,  a  spore).  A.  term  applied 
to  the  embryonic  forms  of  certain 
plants  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
infusorian  animalcules,  are  fur- 
nished with  ciliary  processes 
enabling  them  to  swim  about. 

ZO'OTIC  ACID  (C^o",  an  ani- 
mal). A  designation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  from  its  being  a 
product  peculiar  to  the  organized 
kingdom.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
found  in  animals. 

ZOO'TOMY  (Cvo",  an  animal, 
TOjUT),  section).  The  anatomy  or 
dissection  of  animals. 

ZOSTEE  (CoxTT-hp,  a  belt).  A 
specific  designation  of  Herpes, 
characterized  by  its  spreading 
round  the  trunk  in  the  form  of  a 
belt,  or,  more  correctly,  a  half- 
belt.    See  Shingles  and  Zona. 

ZUMIC  ACID  {Ci^l■r],  leaven). 
An  acid  discovered  in  vegetable 
substances  which  have  under- 
gone fermentation  :  it  is  the  old 
name  for  lactic  acid. 

Zwmometer.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  degree  to  which 
fermentation  has  proceeded  in 
fermenting  liqaors. 

ZYGAPO'PHYSIS  (Cu7(ij,  junc- 
tion, a.Tr6(pv(m,  apophysis).  Arti- 
cular  process.  A  process  or  exo- 
genous portion  of  a  vertebra, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  adjoining  vertebra.  See  Ver- 
tebra. 

ZYGO'MA  (Cu7(5s,ayoke).  The 
arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic 
processes  of  the  temporal  and 
cheek-bones.  Zygoma  is  but 
another  name  for  the  os  ju/jale,  os 
maloB,  or  cheok-bono,  and  is  so 
called  from  C"y^^i  a  yoke,  because 
it  is  joined,  by  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  its  chief  process,  to  the 


corresponding  portion  of  the  Tem- 
poral bone,  the  two  uniting  to 
form  something  like  the  yoke  by 
which  oxen  were  joined  together 
in  drawing  the  plough,  &C;  The 
cavity  and  processes  of  the  Os 
jugale,  and  also  of  the  Os  temporis, 
are  called  Zygomatic,  simply  be- 
cause belonging  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  Zygoma  or  cheek- 
bone." — Mayne .] 

1.  Zygomatic  process.  A  thin, 
narrow  projection  of  bone,  bound- 
ing the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  at  its  base. 

2.  Zygoinaticus  major.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  cheek-bone,  and 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

Zygomaticus  m.inor.  A  muscle 
arising  a  little  higher  upon  the 
cheek-bone,  and  inserted  into  the 
upper  lip,  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth ;  it  is  often  wanting.  These 
muscles  raise  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  as  in  laughter  ;  hence  the 
tei'm  clistortor  oris  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them. 

4.  Zygomatic  fossa.  An  irregular 
cavity  situated  below  the  zygoma. 

ZY'GOSPOEE  (Cn6s,  junction, 
(Tirdpos,  a  spore).  The  spore  which 
results  from  the  conjugation  of 
two  parent  cells,  as  in  Moulds 
and  some  AlgEe. 

ZY'MOGBN  ((v/xr,,  leaven,  yev- 
vdai,  to  produce).  A  term  applied 
to  a  neutral  substance  derived 
from  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
stomach  of  animals.  It  consists 
of  a  combination  of  the  digestive 
ferment  with  (probably)  an  albu- 
minoid. 

ZY'MOME  {Cvnv,  leaven) .  The 
residue  of  the  gluten  of  wheat, 
after  it  has  boon  treated  by  al- 
cohol, and  has  parted  with  its 
gliadino  and  water.  It  produces 
various  kinds  of  fermentation 
according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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substance  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact. 

ZYMO'SIS ;  ZYMO'MA  {(vfiSa,, 
to  leaven).  The  former  term 
denotes  fermentation,  and  indi- 
cates the  state  of  a  person  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  "  zymotic  " 
poison.  The  latter  term  denotes 
a  fermented  mixture.  The  Latin 
synonyms  are,  respectively,  fer- 
mentatio  and  fermentum.  (See 
Preface,  pars.  2  and-  3.)  Hijjpo- 
crates  uses  the  term  hepato- 
zyviosis  for  a  swelling  of  the  liver. 


ZYMO'TIC  DISEASES  (Cvixw 
tik6s,  causing  to  ferment,  from 
Cvfxri,  leaven).  A  term  sugges- 
tive of  a  fermentation  in  the 
blood,  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  system  of  a 
specific  or  peculiar  virus.  The 
term  is  used  synonymously  with 
"acute  specific  diseases." 

ZY'THUM  iCieos).  A  kind  of 
malt  liquor  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians.    See  Cerevisia. 


THE  END. 
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BOSSUT'S  LATIN  WORD  BOOK;  or,  First  Step 

to  the  Latin  Language.    iSino.  \s. 
  LATIN  PHRASE  BOOK.    i8mo.  u. 

FLORILEGIUM  POETICUM.    A  Selection  of 

Elegiac  Extracts  from  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  New  edition,  greatly 
enlarged  with  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.  3j. 

GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM  ;  sive  hovus  sinony- 

morum,  epithetorum,  versuimi,  ac  phrasium  poeticarum, 
thesaurus.    New  edition.    By  G.  Pyper.    i2mo.  cloth,  "Js. 

  BY  VALPY.     Whittaker's  Improved  edition. 

Latin  and  English.    New  edition.    Royal  l2mo.  'js.  6d. 

PENROSE'S  (REV.  JOHN)  Easy  Exercises  in 

Latin  Elegiac  Verse.    New  edition.    i2mo.  cloth,  2J. 

 Key  to  ditto,  for  Tutors  only,  3i-.  dd. 

STODDART'S  NEW  DELECTUS;  or,  Easy  Steps 

to  Latin  Construing.  For  the  use  of  Pupils  commencing  the 
Language.  Adapted  to  the  best  Latin  Grammars,  with  a 
Dictionary  attached.    New  edition.    i2mo.  45. 


atlases. 

LONG'S  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Containing  Twenty-four  Maps.  Constructed  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Edited  by  George  Long,  M.A.  New 
edition,  with  Coloured  Outlines,  and  an  Index  of  Places. 
Royal  8vo.  \2s.  6d. 

  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  CLASSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY.  Contaiaiing  Ten  Maps,  selected  from 
the  larger  Atlas.  Constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  F.  R.G.S.,  and 
edited  by  George  Long,  M.A.  New  edition,  with  Coloured 
Outlines.    Royal  8vo.  5^. 

Cnglisf)  Language  antJ  e^iscellaneous. 

ALLEN     AND      CORNWELL'S  SCHOOL 

GRAMMAR.       60th  edition.    Cloth,  is.  ()d. 
  GRAMMAR     FOR     BEGINNERS.  78M 

edition.    Cloth,  \s. 
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BELL'S  MODERN  READER  AND  SPEAKER.  A 

Selection  of  Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Writings  of  Eminent 
Authors.    i2mo.  y.  6d. 

CORNWELL.  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER  :  Ex- 
ercises in  English  Composition.  i,^tli  edition,  is.  6d.  Key,  3^. 

  SPELLING  FOR   BEGINNERS.  Reading 

and  Spelling  taught  at  the  same  time.    2,rd  edition,  is. 

DUNCAN'S  ENGLISH  EXPOSITOR;  or,  Explana- 
tory Spelling-book.  Containing  an  Alphabetical  Collection  of 
all  the  most  useful,  proper,  and  elegant  words  in  the  English 
language,  divided  into  Syllables,  and  properly  accented.  Nrci> 
edition.    i2mo.  is.  6d. 

LATHAM'S  (R.    G.)   DICTIONARY   OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Abridged  and  condensed  into  one 
volume.    8vo.  cloth,  14J. 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  Including  Scientific,  Technical,  and  Biblical 
Words  and  Terms.  JVeza  edition,  with  Supplement  of  over 
4,600  New  Words  and  Meanings.  4to.  cloth,  il.  is.  ;  half-calf, 

I/.  lOJ. 

  With  Appendices.     JVera  edition.     4to.  cloth, 

£1  lis.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  2/. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS,  with  Text  and  Intro- 
duction in  English  and  Gennan.  Edited  by  C.  Sachs,  Prof. 
Ph.  D.    8vo.  cloth,  each  Play  or  Number,  lod. 

Now  Ready : 

1.  Julius  CEEsar.  6.  Hamlet. 

2.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  7.  A  Midsummer  Night's 
■\.  K  ing  Henry  VIII.  Dream. 

4.  King  Lear.  8.  Macbeth. 

5.  Othello. 

Othei'S  to  folloxu. 

SHAKESPEARE  REPRINTS,     i.     King  Lear. 

Parallel  Texts  of  Quarto  I  and  Folio  I.  Edited  by  Dr.  W. 
Vietor,  of  Marburg.    Square  i6mo.  cloth,  6d. 

The  texts  of  the  fust  quarto  and  folio,  with  collations  from  the 
later  quartos  and  folios,  a>-e  here  printed  in  a  compact  and  con- 
venient  volume,  intended  as  a  class-book  in  the  University. 
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^I'scellanEOUs  (IHDucational  IBoofes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  Hints 

toward  a  Select  and  Descriptive  Bibliography  of  Education. 
Arranged  by  Topics,  and  Indexed  by  Authors.  By  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Professor,  John  Hopkins  University,  and  John  M. 
Mansfield.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.-jog,  7^.  6d. 

CHEPMELL'S  (REV.  DR.)  SHORT  COURSE 
OF  GRECIAN,  ROMAN,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Nccv  edition.     i2ino.  5^.    Questions  on,  i2mo.  \s. 

COLTON  (B.  P.)  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF 
PRACTICAL  ZOOLOGY.  By  B.  P.  Colton,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  Biology,  Ottawa  High  School.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv. - 
182,  4J.  bd. 

This  ivo7-k  is  desigtied  to  aid  the  stitdent  in  getting  a  clear  idea 
of  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  by  the  careful  study  of  a  fnu 
typical  animals. 

COMPAYRE  (G.)  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDA- 
GOGY. Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Index, 
by  W.  H.  Payne,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xxvi.-592,  \os. 

"The  best  existing  book  of  its  c\a.ss."— Journal  of  Education. 

CORNWELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  76//^ 

edition,    y .  bd.    With  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel,  ^s.  bd. 

  GEOGRAPHY  FOR   BEGINNERS.  54//^ 

edition,    is.    With  Questions,  is.  4CI. 

 A  SCHOOL  ATLAS.    2s.  6d. ;  or  4J-.  coloured. 

PINNOCK'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  From 

the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cassar.  With  a  Biographical  and  His- 
torical Dictionary.  Questions  for  Examination,  Genealogical 
Tables,  Progress  of  Literature  and  the  Constitution,  &c.  Illus- 
ted.  Continued  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Pinnock,  LL.D.  Neiu 
edition,    1 2 mo.  6s. 

 —  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Natural  and  Political  Geography  of  Greece,  Dic- 
tionary of  Difficult  Terms,  Questions  for  lixamination,  Genea- 
logical Tables,  &c.  Illustrated.  By  Dr.  W.  C.  Ta)lor.  New 
edition,    i2mo.  5^.  6d. 
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PINNOCK'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  With  an  In- 
troduction, the  Geography  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Notices  of  the 
Roman  Manners,  and  Illustrations,  Questions  for  Examination, 
Chronological  Index,  &c  Illustrated.  By  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor. 
Nciv  edition.     I2mo.  5^.  (yd. 

CATECHISMS  OF  THE  ARTS,  SCIENCES 


AND  LITERATURE  Whittaker's  Improved  Editions. 
Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuis,  carefully  re-edited. 
iSmo.  price  90*.  each. 

HISTORY.— Modern— Ancient— Universal— Bible  and  Gos- 
pel— Scripture  — Chronology—  England — Scotland —  France — 
America — Rome — Greece — Jews. 

GEOGRAPHY.— Ancient— Modern,  Improved  Edition- 
Modern,  Original  Edition— Sacred — England  and  Wales — ^Use 
of  the  Globes. 

GRAMMAR  —English— French— German—  Italian—  Latin 
— Spanish — Greek  :  Part  1.  Accidence.  Part  II.  Syntax  and 
Prosody — Hebrew. 

MATHEMATICS,  &c.— Algebra  (two  Parts]— Arithmetic 
— Geometry — Navigation — Land  Surveying 

RELIGION.— Religion— Natural  Theology— Scripture  His- 
toiy — Bible  and  Gospel  History. 

FINE  ARTS,  &c. — Architecture — Drawing — Perspective — 
Music — Singing. 

LITERATURE.— Mythology— Rhetoric— Logic— British 
Biography — Classical  Biography. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— First  Catechism— General  Know- 
ledge— Intellectual  Philosophy — Agriculture — English  Law — 
Heraldiy — Medicine — Moral  and  Social  Duties — -Trade  and 
Commerce. 

SHUMWAY  (E.  S.)  A  DAY  IN  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  Edgar  S.  Shumway,  Pro- 
fessor, Rutger's  College,  New  Brunswick.   Small  4to.  cloth,  5^-. 

WATTON'S  ORIGINAL  AIDS  TO  EDUCATION. 

Hand-series  of  Tablets,  in  Stiff  Covers,  id.  each. 

Leading  Events  of  General  His- 
tory. 

Chief  Events  of  Old  Testament 


History. 

Chief  Events  of  New  Testament 
History. 


Prophecies  and  other  Scripture 

.Subjects. 
Chief  Events  of  Grecian  History. 
Chief  Events  of  Roman  History. 
Chief  Events  of  Eastern  Empire. 
Chief  Events  of  German  History. 
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Chief  Events  of  English  Histor)'. 
ChiefEnglish  Battlesand  Results. 
Chief  Events  of  Scottish  History. 
Chief  Events  of  French  Histor)'. 
Chief  Events  of  Prussian  History. 
Chief  Events  of  Russian  History. 
Eminent  Men  of  Modern  Times. 
Chief  Events  of  Church  History. 
Natural  System  of  Botany. 
The  Linnrean  System  of  I5otany. 
Natural  History — Zoology. 


Natural  Philosophy. 

Principles  of  Grammatical  Analy- 
sis, with  Examples. 

Guide  to  English  Parsing,  with 
Examples. 

Abstract  of  Heathen  Mythology. 

Word  Formation — .Saxon,  La- 
tin, and  Greek  Prefixes,  with 
Examples. 

Chief  Grecian  and  Roman  Battles 
and  Results. 


LARGE  TYPE  SERIES  OF  TABLETS 

(20  by  23  inches),  embracing  Historical,  Geographical,  and  other 
Subjects,  i,d.  each,  for  suspension. 

WATTON'S-  SKELETON  EXERCISE  BOOKS. 

For  History,  Geography,  Biography,  Analysis,  Parsing,  and 
Chronology,  with  Script  Headings  and  Specimen  Page.  Price 
regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  books,  \s.  and  2s.  each. 
Also  now  ready,  a  filled  Biographical  Exercise  Book,  2  Series,  each  \s. 
Charts  systematically  arranged  with  date  words,  60  pages, 
cloth,  \s.    Selected  Descriptive  Poetry,  \s. 
Object  Lessons,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  32  p.,  in  stiff  covers,  2.d.  each. 


3ritbmetic» 

CORNWELL'S  ARITHMETIC  FOR  BEGIN- 
NERS. Combining  simplicity  and  fullness  in  teaching  the 
First  Four  Rules  and  Elementary  Fractions.    5//^  edition.  \s. 

  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  isth  editiott.  is.Gd. 

Key,  4-f.  6d. 

  THE   SCIENCE   OF   ARITHMETIC.  A 

Course  of  Numerical  Reasoning,  with  Exercises.  4J.  6d.  Key, 
4J.  6d. 

PINNOCK'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLES  OF 
MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.  With  Questions 
for  Examination,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  &c.    i8mo.  30'. 

  FIRST   CYPHERING   BOOK.  Containing 

Easy  Exercises  in  the  P'irst  Rules  of  Arithmetic.  4to.  sewed,  is. 
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SONNENSCHEIN        AND  NESBITT'S 

ARITHMETIC.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Arithmetic  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  Post  8vo.  5^.  6d.  Or  separately,  Part  I. — 
Integral.  2.s.  6d.  Parts  II.  and  III.— Fractional  and  Approxi- 
mate Calculations.  3J.  6d.  Answers  to  the  Exercises,  is.  6d. 
Exercises  separately.    Part  I.    is.    Parts  II.  and  III.    ij-.  ^d. 

  A  B  C  OF  ARITHMETIC.    Teacher's  Book, 

Nos.  I  and  2,  each  is.    Exercise  Book,  Nos.  I  and  2,  each  ^. 

WALKINGGAME'S      TUTOR  ASSISTANT 

(ERASER'S).  Being  a  Compendium  of  Arithmetic  and  a 
Complete  Question  Book.    i2mo.  2s.    Key,  3J-. 


EUCLID,  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF.  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Collection  of  Problems  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.    2n(i  edition.  4to.  2s. 

  THE  FIRST  SIX  BOOKS,  together  with  the 

ELEVENTH  and  TWELFTH.  From  the  Text  of  Dr. 
Simson.  New  edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  S.  Maynard. 
i8mo.  4?. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

HORNBECK.  ENGLISH-DANISH  and  DANISH- 
ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    Fcap.  8vo.  6^. 

CALISCH.    DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

AND  DUTCH  LANGUAGES.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo. 
cloth,  i6j. 

JAEGER.    A  NEW  POCKET-DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  DUTCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.   i6mo.  4f. 
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PICARD.  A  NEW  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  LANGUAGES,  ^th 
Editioti.     l6mo,  cloth,  \os. 


JFrencf). 

BARRERE  (A.)  PROFESSOR,  R.M.A.  Woolwich. 
JUNIOR  GRADUATED  FRENCH  COURSE  affording 
materials  for  Translation,  Grammar,  and  Conversation.  Being 
an  introduction  to  the  Graduated  French  Course.  Cloth,  u.  (id. 

  ELEMENTS    OF    FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

AND  FIRST  STEPS  IN  IDIOMS.  With  numerous 
Exercises  and  a  Vocabulary,  being  an  Introduction  to  the 
Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7.s. 

BELLENGER'S  MODERN  FRENCH  CONVER- 

SATION.  Containing  Elementary  Phrases  and  New  Easy 
Dialogues,  in  French  and  English,  on  the  most  familiar  sub- 
jects.   i2mo.  IS.  6d. 

BOSSUT'S  FRENCH  WORD  BOOK.   i8mo.  i^. 

  FRENCH  PHRASE  BOOK.    i8mo.  is. 

DELILLE'S    FRENCH    GRAMMAR.     In  Two 

Parts.  I. — Accidence.  II. — Syntax,  written  in  French,  with 
Exercises  conducive  to  the  speaking  of  the  French  Language, 
&c.    i2mo.  5J-.  6d.    Key,  3^-. 

  EASY  FRENCH  POETRY  FOR  BEGIN- 
NERS ;  or.  Short  Selections  in  Verse  on  a  Graduated  Plan  for 
the  Memoiy.    With  English  Notes.    i2mo.  zs. 

  MODELES  DE  POESIE  FRANCAIS.  With 

Treatise  on  French  Versification.    New  edition.    i2mo.  6^. 

  REPERTOIRE  DES  PROSATEURS  FRAN- 
CAIS. With  Biographical  Sketches,  &c.  New  edition. 
l2mo.  6s.  6d. 

  MANUEL  ETYMOLOGIQUE ;  or,  an  Inter- 
pretative Index  of  the  most  recurrent  Words  in  the  French 
Language.    i2mo.  2s.  6d. 

  BEGINNER'S    OWN     FRENCH  BOOK. 

Being  a  Practical  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  the  Elements 
of  the  French  Language.    i2mo.  cloth,  2s.    Key,  2j, 
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DES  CARRIERE'S  FRENCH  IDIOMATICAL 
PHRASES  AND  FAMILIAR  DIALOGUES.  Square, 
3^.  6d.  ^ 

  HISTOIRE      DE      FRANCE,  DEPUIS 

L'ETABLISSEMENT  DE  LA  MONARCHIE.  Continuee 
jusqu'au  retablissement  de  I'Empire  sous  Napoleon  III.,  par 
C.  J.  Delille.    i2mo.  7^. 

DUVERGER'S  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE 
IDIOMS,  GENIUS,  AND  PHRASEOLOGY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Nt-cv  edition. 
i2mo.  4^.  6d. 

GASC  (F.  E.  A.)  AN  IMPROVED  MODERN 
POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Nrw  edition.  i6mo.  cloth,  4J. 
Also  in  2  vols,  in  neat  leatherette,  1$. 

  MODERN  FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENG- 
LISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY.  New  edition,  revised. 
In  I  vol.  8vo.  \os.  6d. 

HAMEL'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  FRENCH  GRAM- 

MAR.    Neiu  Edition.    i2mo.  ^s. 

  GRAMMATICAL  EXERCISES  UPON  THE 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.    New  edition.   i2mo.  4J.    Key,  3^. 

  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  EXERCISES. 

Ne'cv  edition.    i2mo.  ^s.  6d.    Key,  4J-. 

LEVIZAC'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Neiv  edition,  by  N.  Lam- 
bert.   i2mo.  6s.  6d. 

MARVEL,  C.  HISTOIRE  ANECDOTIQUE  DE 
L'ANGLETERRE.    French  and  English  on  opposite  pages. 

2J. 

NUGENT'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Nezu  edition, 
revised  by  J.  C.  J.  Tarver.    Pearl  edition,  41.  dd. 

OLLENDORFS  (Dr.  H.  G.)  NEW  METHOD 
OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK 
A  LANGUAGE  IN  SIX  MONTHS.  Adapted  to  the 
French.    Nnv  edition.    i2mo.  6j.  bd.    Key,  Svo.  7^. 

PRACTICAL  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPON- 
DENCE.   See  Miscellaneous. 
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Crami'nation  Series. 

THE  PUBLIC  EXAMINATION  FRENCH 

READER.  With  a  Vocabulary  to  every  extract,  suitable  for 
all  Students  who  are  preparing  for  a  French  Examination.  By 
A.  M.  Bower,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Master  in  University  College 
School,  &c.  [Nearly  ready. 

mbittafecr^s  jFrencf)  ^erieg. 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Edited  by 
A.  Barrere,  Prof.  R.M.A.  Woolwich,  &c.,  and  others.  Each 
number  with  a  literary  Introduction  and  Arguments  in  English, 
foot-notes  explaining  the  more  difficult  passages,  and  translations 
of  the  idiomatic  expressions  into  the  corresponding  English  idioms. 

Fcap.  8vo.  sewed,  each  number,  bd. 

Now  Rtady : — 

1.  SCRIBE.    LE  VERRE  D'EAU.  Barrere. 

2.  MOLIERE.    LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME.  Gasc. 

3.  MOLIERE.    L'AVARE.  Gasc. 

4.  SOUVESTRE.    SOUS  LA  TONNELLE.  Desages. 

5.  MOLIERE.    LE  MISANTHROPE.  Gasc. 

6.  GALLANT.    ALI  BABA.  Clare. 

7.  CORNEILLE.    LE  CID.  Gasc. 

Others  to  follvw. 

OTf)ittafeer'0  JFrcncf)  Cla0siC0,  toitfj 
(2Bn5U0f)  3l3ote0. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth. 
AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE.    Par  Fdne- 

Ion.  Neiv  edition.  Edited  and  revised  by  C  J.  Delille.  is.  6d. 

HISTOIRE  DE  CHARLES  XII.    Par  Voltaire. 

New  editioti.    Edited  and  revised  by  L.  Direy.    is.  6d. 

PICCIOLA.  Par  X.  B.  Saintine.  Neiv  edition.  Edited 

and  revised  by  Dr.  Dubuc.    is.  6d. 

.SELECT  FABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE.  Ar^za 

edition.    Edited  by  F.  Gasc,  M.A.    \s.  6d. 
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OTf)ittafeer'0  %tm%  of  e^otiecn  jFrencb 

authors;. 

WITH  INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES. 
Edited  by  A.  Bariere,  Prof.  R.M.A.  Woolwich,  and  others. 

JEANNE   D'ARC.     By  A.  de  Lamartine.  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulaiy,  by  A.  Barrere.  •\s.  6d. 

LA  METROMANIE,  AComedv.   By  Piron.  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Leon  Delbos.    is.  6d. 

Others  to  follotu. 


German. 

FLUGEL'S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Comprising 
the  German  and  English,  and  English  and  German.  Adapted 
to  the  English  Student,  with  great  Additions  and  Improvements. 
By  C.  A.  Felling,  A.  Heimann,  and  J.  Oxenford.  Nezu  edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  il.  is. 

  ABRIDGED    GERMAN   AND  ENGLISH 

AND  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 
Carefully  compiled  from  the  London  Edition  of  FKigel's  larger 
Dictionary.  By  C.  A.  Felling  and  J.  Oxenford.  New  edition. 
Royal  i8mo.  6s. 

GERMAN  COPY  BOOKS  (HENZE'S).    A  new 

progressive  series  of  German  Copy  Books.  Nine  numbers. 
Post  4to.    2d.  each. 

GRENFELL'S  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  EX- 
ERCISES. Part  I.  Adapted  to  the  Rugby  School  German 
Accidence.    i2mo.  is.  6d. 

OLLENDORFF'S  (Dr.  H.  S.).  NEW  METHOD 
OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  A 
LANGUAGE  IN  SIX  MONTHS.  Adapted  to  the  German. 
New  edition.    Crown  8vo.  "js.    Key,  Svo.  7^. 

WHITTAKER'S  MODERN  GERMAN 
COURSE.  By  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  R.M.A.  Wool- 
wich, and  others.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth.        {In  preparation. 
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ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  READER.  A  Graduated  Col- 
leciion  of  Readings  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  English  Notes 
and  a  Vocabulary.    By  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  \Nearly  ready. 

ADVANCED  GERMAN  READER.  A  Graduated  Collection 
of  Readings  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  English  Notes  and  a 
Vocabulary.    By  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  \Ncarly  ready. 

PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  EXAMINATION  COURSE.  In 
Three  Parts.  Comprising  the  Elements  of  German  Grammar, 
an  Plistorical  Sketch  of  the  Teutonic  Languages,  English  and 
German  Correspondences,  Materials  for  Translation,  Dictation, 
Extempore,  Conversation,  and  complete  Vocabularies.  By 
F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  R.M.A.  Woolwich,  Examiner  in 
German  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

I.    Elementary  Course.  2.s. 

II.    Middle  Course.  [/« press. 

III.    Advanced  Course.    Second  and  Revised  Edition.    \s.  6d. 


223f)ittafeet'0  (German  Cla.ssic0,  tnitb 

Fcap.  Sz'o.  clotJi. 
GERMAN  BALLADS.     From  Uhland,  Goethe, 

and  Schiller.  With  Introductions  to  each  Poem,  copious 
E.xplanatory  Notes,  and  Biographical  Notices.  By  C.  Bielefeld. 
is.  6d. 

GOETHE'S    HERMANN     AND  DOROTHEA. 

With  Short  Introduction,  Argument,  and  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory.    By  Ernest  Bell  and  E.  Wolfel.    is.  6d. 

SCHILLER'S  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.    With  Intro- 

duction  and  Notes.    By  Dr.  Wagner,    is.  6d. 

  MARIA  STUART.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes.    By  V.  Kastner,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

  WALLENSTEIN.      Complete    Te.xt.  Nav 

edition.  With  Notes,  Arguments,  and  an  Plistorical  and 
Critical  Introduction.  By  Dr.  A.  Buchheim.  5j.  Or  sepa- 
rately—Part I.— THE  LAGER  AND  DIE  PICCOLOMINL 
2j.  bd.    Part  II.— WALLENSTEIN'S  TOD.    2s.  (3d. 
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Series  of  s^oDern  German 

With  Introdicction  mid  Notes.  Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D. 
Professor,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwicii. 

The  attention  of  the  heads  of  Colleges  and  Schools  is  respectfully 
directed  to  this  new  Series  of  "Modern  German  Authors" 
which  IS  intended  to  supply  the  much -felt  want  of  suitable  Readin? 
Books  for  English  Students  of  German  who  have  passed  through 
the  preliminary  stages  of  fables  and  anecdotes. 

To  those  who  wish  to  extend  their  linguistic  and  grammatical 
knowledge,  these  volumes  will  alford,  in  one  respect,  a  great 
advantage  over  those  of  an  earlier  period,  presenting,  as  they  do, 
the  compositions  of  the  best  living,  or  only  recently  deceased 
authors.  The  Notes,  besides  etymoiogical  and  other  explanations, 
will  contain  many  useful  idiomatic  expressions  suggested  by  the  text 
and  worth  committing  to  memory.  ' 

FIRST  SERIES. 

FOR  BEGINNERS.  Edited,  with  a  Grammatical  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.  n. ,  Professor,  R.  M.A. 
Woolwich,  Examiner  in  German  to  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
and  H.  Hager,  Ph.D.,  Examiner  in  German  to  the  London 
University. 

SPECKTER'S  FABELN  FUR  KINDER.  Illustrated  by  Hey. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Grammatical  Summary,  Words, 
and  a  complete  Vocabulary.    By  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor.' 

{.Nearly  ready. 

 With  a  Phonetic  Introduction,  Phonetic  Transcription  of 

the  Text,  a  Grammatical  Summaiy,  Words,  and  a  complete 
Vocabulary.    By  F.  Lange,  Professor,  Ph.D.     {Nearly  ready. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

FOR  INTERMEDIATE  STUDENTS.  Edited,  with  a  Biogra- 
phical Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor, 
and  H.  Hager,  Ph.D.  {In preparatioii. 

THIRD  SERIES. 

FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS.  Edited,  with  a  Literarv  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  R.AI.A. 
Woolwich,  in  co-operation  with  Y.  Storr,  B.A.  ;  A.  A.  Mac- 
donell,  M.A.  ;  H.  Hager,  Pli.D.  ;  C.  Neuhaus,  Ph  D. 
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MEISTER  MARTIN,  der  Kiifner.  Erzahlung  von  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
man. Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.    \s.  6ci. 

ITANS  LANGE.  Schauspiel  von  Paul  Heyse.  Edited  by  A.  A. 
Macdonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Taylorian  Teacher,  University, 
Oxford.  2s. 

AUF  WACHE.  Novelle  von  Berthold  Auerbach.  DER  GEFRO- 
RENE  KUSS.     Novelle  von  Otto  Roquette.     Edited  by 

A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.  2s. 

DER  BIBLIOTHEKAR.  Lustspiel  von  G.  von  Moser.  Edited 
by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.    Second  revised  Edition.  2s. 

EINE  FRAGE.    Idyll  von  George  Ebers.    Edited  by  F.  Storr, 

B.  A.,  Chief  Master  of  Modern  Subjects  in  Merchant  Taylor's 
School.  2s. 

DIE  JOURNALISTEN.  Lustspiel  von  Gustav  Freytag.  Edited 
by  Professor  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.   Second  revised  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

ZOPF  UND  SCHWERT.  Lustspiel  von  Karl  Gutzkow.  Edited 
by  Professor  F.  Lange,  Ph.  D.    2s.  6d. 

HUMORESKEN.  Novelletten  der  besten  deutschen  Hunioristen 
der  Gegenwart.    Edited  by  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A. 

[/w  preparation, 

DIE  NIBELUNGEN.  Auszug  aus  Vilmar's  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  National-literatur.  Edited  by  C.  Neuhaus,  Ph.D., 
German  Master,  International  College,  Isleworth. 

[Nearly  ready. 

EKKEHARD.  Roman  aus  dem  loten  Jahrhundert.  Von  Victor 
von  Scheffel.  Edited  by  FT.  Flager,  Ph.D.,  Examiner  in 
German  to  the  London  University.  [/«  preparation. 


l^unganan. 


BIZONFY,  F.  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.    i2mo.    2  vols.,  sewed,  ioj. 


  HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  AND  HUN- 

GARIAN  CONVERSATION.    Fcap.  8vo.  sewed,  3^. 
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3Italian. 

BARETTrS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES.    To  wWct  ifpefixed 

wri  te"^  "bv  r^r'  "{"""^V  T^""  Entirely  re" 

1/  io"'    ^        (^omelati  and  J.  Davenport.    2  vols.  8vo. 

^^™^^T^r^T.M^^l^O^^ET  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ITALIAN  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  With 

G~^^  ^-'if  ^  ^^-ntary  ItalaS 

OLLENDORFF  (DR.  H.  G.)    NEW  METHOD 
OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE  AND  SPEM^^ 

/v«i/  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7j-.    Key,  8vo.  ^s 
SOAVE'S   NOVELLE   MORALI."  Edition 

i2mo.  As. 


^^MA^^^^P^'?  COMPLETE  ITALIAN  GRAM- 

MAR.    By  P.  Rosteri.     i2mo.  6s. 

VERGANI  AND  PIRANESI'S  ITALIAN  AND 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR.     Wuh   Exercises,  By  J 

Gu.chet.    Nero  edition,  by  Signor  A.  TomSi^si.    i2mo.^  t. 

JSortDegi'an. 

BENNETT'S    ENGLISH   AND  NORWEGI-\N 
PHRASE  BOOK.    Cloth,  5..  ^wix^vni^i.ii^ 


Portuguese. 

^^m?Tmi^.'?v  ^^^'^^^U^SE  AND  ENGLISH 

DiCliONARY.    2  vols.  4to.  roan,  4/.  4^. 

^^^Tnxf.f PORTUGUESE  AND  ENGLISH  DIG- 

IIUNARY.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  cloth,  2\s 

^^^roM^Pv^^^'^^^U^SE  AND  ENGLISH  DIC- 

IIONARY.    Ncnu  edition.    2  vols,  roan,  loj-. 
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DOLBESHOFF'S     DICTIONARY    OF  THE 

RUSSIAN  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Russian- 
English  and  English-Russian.  By  E.  Dolbeshofl".        [/« pj-ess. 

REIFF.  RUSSIAN  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

  A  LITTLE  MANUAL  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 

LANGUAGE.    Cloth,  2.s. 

NEUMAN  AND  BARETTI'S  SPANISH  AND 
ENGLISH,  AND  ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH  DIC- 
TIONARY. Revised  and  enlarged  by  M.  Seoane,  M.D. 
2  vols.  8vo.  \l.  8j. 

  POCKET  DICTIONARY.    Spanish  and  Eng- 

lish,  and  English  and  Spanish.  Compiled  from  the  larger 
work.    i8mo.  5^^. 

OLLENDORFF'S  (DR.  H.  G.)  NEW  METHOD 
OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  A 
LANGUAGE  IN  SIX  MONTHS.  Adapted  to  the  Spanish. 
Nav  edition.    Svo.  I2J-.    Key,  Svo.  "js. 


MAY,  A.  A  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  OF  THE 
SWEDISH  LANGUAGE,  WITH  READING  AND 
WRITING  EXERCISES,    ^th  edition,  6s. 

NILSON,    WIDMARK     AND  COLLINS. 

ENGLISH-SWEDISH  DICTIONARY.    Svo.  bound,  i/.  4^. 

OMAN.      SWEDISH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Crown  Svo.  8s. 

Practical  Mercantile  CorresponDence. 

A  Collection  of  Commercial  Letters  and  Forms,  with  Notes, 
Explanatory  and  Grammatical,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Commercial 
Terms,  edited  by  L.  Simon,  Chr.  Vogel,  Ph.D.,  H.  P.  Skelton, 
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Whittakei^  and  Co!s  List  of 


W.  C.  Wrankmore,  Leland  Mason,  and  others.  Intended  as  Class 
Books  for  Schools  and  for  Self-Instruction. 

Noiv  Ready,  crmvn  8vo.,  doth  : 
ENGLISH,  with  German  Notes,  3j- 
GERMAN,  with  English  Notes,  3^. 
ENGLISH,  with  French  Notes,  as.  6d. 
FRENCH,  with  English  Notes,  4s.  bd. 
Others  to  follow. 

This  new  Collection  of  Model  Letters  and  Epistolary  Forms 
embraces  the  whole  sphere  of  Commercial  Transactions  Each 
example  is  provided  with  such  remarks  and  explanations,  that  any 
one  with  a  fair  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  particular  language 
will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  a  well-expressed  letter. 


C&e  Specialist's;  %>zm%, 

A  New  Series  of  Handbooks  for  Students  and  Practical 

Engineers.     Crown  S,vo.     With  many  Jllijstrations 
MAGNETO-  AND   DYNAMO  -  ELECTRIC 

MACHINES.    With  a  Description  of  Electric  Accumulators. 
Rv°W    R    f"'^''  "f^Glaser  de  Cew.     ^„d  editio,,,  enlarged. 
By  W.  B.  Esson.    With  99  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  pp 
XII1.-311,  7J-.  bd. 

w^f-^\?^^-  Theory  and  Management. 

By  William  Macgregor.    With  7  Plates.    Crown  8vo  pp.  245, 

BALLOONING:  A  Concise  Sketch  of  its  History  and 

Principles  From  the  best  sources,  Continental  ahd  English. 
21 6d'  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  pp.  vt-97, 

ELECTRIC  TRANSMISSION  OF  ENERGY 

and  Its  Transformation,  Subdivision,  and  Distribution.  A 
Practical  Handbook  by  Gisbert  Kapp,  C.E.,  Associate  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  &-c.  With  119  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo.  pp.  xi.-33i.    -js.  bd 

ARC  AND  GLOW  LAMPS.  A  Practical  Hand- 
book on  Electric  Lighting.  By  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.,  Assoc. 
Soc.  Tel.  Eng  &c.  With  7S  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  pp. 
V111.-376.    -JS.  bd. 


ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  HEAT  INTO 

WORK.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  Heat-Engines.  By 
William  Anderson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  With  6i  Illustrations.  Pp. 
viii.-254.  6s. 

THE  TELEPHONE  and  its  Practical  Applications. 

\Rcady  shortly. 

GALVANIC  BATTERIES.   By  Professor  George 

Forbes,  M.A.  [/«  preparation. 

-    Others  to  follow. 


Cecbnological  Dictionaries. 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN. 

EGER  (G.)  TECHNOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  LANGUAGES. 
2  vols,  cloth,  "js. 

WERSHOVEN  (F.  I.)  TECHNOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL,  MECHANICAL, 
AND  •  CHEMICAL  SCIENCES.  English  and  German. 
2  vols,  cloth,  5i-. 

ENGLISH—SPANISH. 

PONCE  DE  LEON.  TECHNOLOGICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English.  Con- 
taining Terms  employed  in  the  Applied  Sciences,  Industrial 
Arts,  Mechanics,  Fine  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Machinery,  Commerce, 
Ship-building  and  Navigation,  Civil  and  Military  Engineering, 
Agriculture,  Railway  Construction,  Electro-technics,  &c. 

Vol.  I. — English-Spanish.    8vo.  bound,  i6j. 

Vol.  II. — Spanish-English.  \In  p7-eparation. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


DURHAM  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  with 

Almanack.    Cloth,  \s.  6;/.  {Published  Annually. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NE  W  EDITIONS— contmued. 
HOBLYN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE.  A 

Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences.  By  Richard  D.  Hoblyn,  M.A.  Oxon.  Eleventh 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  with  numerous  additions,  by  John 
A.  P.  Price,  B.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Hospital.    Post  8vo,  pp.  874.    \os.  6d.  > 

LIVES   OF    THE    ELECTRICIANS.  First 

Series  :  Professors  Tyndall,  Wheatstone,  and  Morse.  By 
William  T.  Jeans.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

MAY  (G.)  A  Bibliography  of  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, i860  to  1883.  With  Special  References  to  Electro- 
Technics.  Compiled  by  G.  May.  With  an  Index  by  O. 
Salle,  Ph.D.    Post  8vo. 'cloth,  pp.  xii.-203,  price  55. 

NIPHER  (F.  E.)  THEORY  OF  MAGNETIC 
MEASUREMENTS,  WITH  AN  APPENDIX  ON  THE 
METHOD  OF  LEAST  SQUARES.  One  Volume.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  5J-. 

PLANTE  (G.)  The  Storage  of  Electrical  Energy, 
and  Researches  in  the  Effects  created  by  Currents  combining 
Quantity  with  High  Tension.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Paul  Bedford  Elwell.  With  Portrait,  and  89  Illustrations. 
8vo.  pp.  vii.-268,  cloth,  12s. 
Just  Published,  demy  ^to.,  about  250  pag-cs,  with  24  Illustratious, 
and  25  double  and  40  single  Plates.    Price £2  \os 

TECHNICAL    SCHOOL    AND  COLLEGE 

BUILDING.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Design  and  Con- 
struction of  Applied  Science  and  Art  Buildings,  and  their 
suitable  Fittings  and  Sanitation  ;  with  a  Chapter  on  Technical 
Education.    By  Edward  Cookworthy  Robins,  F.S.A. 

Outline  of  Contents.— Introduction— English  and 
Foreign  Technical  Education— Analysis  of  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical  Education— Buildins^s 
for  Applied  Science  and  Art  Instruction,  with  examples  of 
Foreign  and  English  Buildings— Analysis  of  the  Fittings  neces- 
saiy  for  these  Buildings — British  and  Foreign  Examples  of  the 
Details  of  the  Fittings— Heating  and  Ventilation  generally- 
Heating  and  Ventilation  necessary  for  Applied  Science  and 
Instruction  Buildings— The  Planning  of  Buildings  for  Middle 
Class  Education— Sanitary  Science— Appendix.  Full  pro- 
spectus post  free  on  application. 


CHISWICK  PRESS  :— C.  WHITTINGHAM  AND  CO.,  TOOKS.COURT, 
CHANCERY  LANE. 


